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GRANDMOTHERS CHAIR. 

As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


Written Composed and Sung by 

( f ere*- m m 

g?ffi^Mfe=t=g=£§ 

\-c,- 1 - • —p--cp^a=- 




JOHN READ. 

~^m= 


—i-x- TF—t— 


y grand mother she at the age of eighty three One day in May was taken ill and 
thot’it hard - ly fair, still I said I did not care, And in the ev’ning took the chair a 


:=l=i= 
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For when my work washover I declare, 

I ne’er abroad would roam, but each night would stay at home. 
And be seated in my old arm chair.—C horus. 

4. One night the chair fell down, when I pick’d it up I found 
The seat had fallen out upon the floor; 

And there to my surprise I saw before my eyes, 

A lot of notes, two thousand pounds or more; 

When my brother heard of this, the fellow I confess, 

Went nearly mad with rage, and tore his hair. 

But I only laughed at him, then said unto him “Jem, 

Don’t you wish you had the old arm chair?—CHORUS. 
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LONDON IN THE SEASON. 


BY EMILY J . MACKINTOSH. 



r IWMX-HAXB, 


0 D ESC R! BF. 
London, in 
detail.would 
require vol¬ 
umes. The old city, 
which was the moth¬ 
er of all, is of com¬ 
paratively limited 
extent, and io now 
abandoned almost 
entirely to offices, stores and warehouses. Hardly 
anybody of wealth or social importance lives in 
it. The churches generally are deserted, no con¬ 
gregations residing any longer in their vicinity. 
Vet this is the London of history. In it are 
Guildhall and the Mansion House; over it pre¬ 
sides the Lord Mayor; Bow Bells, St. Paul’s, the 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, the Charter House, and 
scores of other famous places, belong to it. 

The London of the polite world lies a mile or 
two distant, and is known, in fashionable lan¬ 
guage, as the West Bnd. It is not separated from 
the other London by any definite line, however; 
houses continue all the way; but stores become 
less frequent; old, decayed tenements disappear; 
and finally long rows of costly mansions tell you 
that the London of business has given way to the 
London of fashion. In general terms, the latter 
begins near Westminster Abbey, and follows the 
course of the Parks, vanishing in the green fields 
beyond Kensington. Three or four hundred 


years ago, Westminster was separated from 
. London by a long stretch of open country. As 
i late as the middle of the seventeenth century, an 
i unpaved road, depicted in Hollar’s engraving, led 
' from the city to the quarters of the Court. But 
\ this space has long since been built upon. The 
\ vicinity of Grosvenor Square, now the very cen- 
: tre of fashion, was, however, meadow-land as 
■ late as the beginning of the last century. Swift, 

: in 1712, writes to Stella, that he was afraid of 
J walking alone from Chelsea to London, after 
j night-fall, lest he should be set upon by highway- 
\ men, in the lonely lanes. Jonathan Wild suffered 
| at Tyburn, which was then quite out of town, but is 
j now in the very centre of this aristocratic quarter. 

| At that time, the river front of London, between 
; the Temple buildings and Westminster, was prin- 

> ei pally occupied by the gardens of the nobility, 

> whose mansions faced the street lending from the 
\ city to Westminster, while their pleasure grounds 
j behind ran down to the water. While in this 
| condition the shore was rural and beautiful, but 

as population grew, and the drainage became 
greater, this river front gradually got to be offen¬ 
sive, the tide receding, twice a day, and leaving 
the mud exposed to view as well as to the action 
of the air. The nuisance finally became so 
great that an act of Parliament was passed, not 
only to secure better drainage, but to embank the 
entire river front. The result has been the 
construction of a magnificent avenue, with a 
stone balustrade on the water side, stretching 
from London Bridge up to Westminster Abbey. 
This avenue, known as the Thames Kmbankment. 
is not only a stAtely setting for the front of the 
great city, but opens up a new path for travel 
between the old town and the new, and greatly 
relieves the crowded thoroughfares inside, such 
as the Strand. The view, down this Embankment, 
from the front of Somerset House, looking past 
the Temple Gardens and towards St. Paul’s, is a 
very noble one, and hardly to be surpassed. 

.( 2 ») . 
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LONDON IN THE SEASON. 


The Parks of London are the most noticeable 
features of the West End. They begin with St. 
James’ Park, the oldest of all, not far from the 
Parliament Houses. St. James’ Park was famous 
as far back as the reign of Charles the Second, 
who walked in it daily, always stopping at the 
pond to feed the ducks. At the west end of this 
Park stands Buckingham Palace, separated from 
it, however, by a public road-way. Then come 
the Queen’s gardens, belonging to the palace, 
and to the right of them, the Green Park. The 
Green Park extends to Hyde Park, though 
divided from it, at the upper end, by Piccadilly, 
a well-known fashionable thoroughfare. Hyde 


s Park extends to Kensington, where it meets what 
are called the Kensington Gardens, though they 
are really as park-like as Hyde Park itself, and 
; boast some of the finest trees to be found in 
! England. These green spaces lie in the very 
, heart of fashionable London, and cover hundreds 
\ of acres, Hyde Park itself having more than four 
hund^d acres alone. 

On a fine day, in the season, Hyde Park, 
which is the most central of these Parks, is 
crowded with equipages. The hour for the 
principal display is between five and six o’clock 
in the afternoon, when more fine horses, elegant 
carriages, and powdered coachmen and footmen 





THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, LOOKING TOWARDS ST. PAUL’S. 


classes, saunter about, or occupy chairs and look 
on. The four-in-hands, however, are not con¬ 
fined to Hyde Park. During the season, some of 
them are driven, as stage-coaches used to be 
driven, between London and various places in 
the country, such as to Seven-Oaks, Richmond, 
and even to Brighton, the noble owners tooling 
the horses themselves, and even accepting gratui¬ 
ties from passengers, just as an ordinary coach¬ 
man would have done in the old times. 

The Parliament Houses, built within the last 
generation, from designs by Sir Edward Barry, 
have often been severely criticised; but in the 
mass they are very imposing; and the skill with 


be seen there than in all the other capitals of $ 
Often, a score or two of 
present, the owners, (dukes, 
and gentlemen of fortune,) ? 

The Prince of 


can 

the world combined, 
four-in-hands are 
marquises, earls, 
dtiving the horses themselves. 

Wales not unfrequently sits on the box of one of 
these coaches, as a guest; and ladies of the 
highest rank crowd the roof of the coach ; for no 
one, except sometimes a servant, occupies the 
inside. Earlier in the day, generally from one 
to two o’clock, is the fashionable time for eques¬ 
trians. At this period, what is called the Ladies 
Mile, is thronged with fair riders on horseback, 
while pedestrians, principally of the upper 
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which they are grouped :ib«»nt W<*>tiuinster Hall, 
which has stood lor seven hundred years, is 
beyond all praise. When seen from their end of 
the Thames Embankment, especially in the 
evening, with the long lines of lights twinkling 
along the river, they become absolutely pictur¬ 
esque. It is only in its public edifices, however, 
ami not even in all of these, that London is ar- 
chitecturaly to be admired. The private dwell¬ 
ings, ordinarily ire ex¬ 
cessively plain. With 
the exception of Stafford 
House, of Bridgewater 
House, and a few others, 
the mansions, even of 
the greatest of the pa¬ 
tricians, have no preten¬ 
sion to grandeur. Nor¬ 
folk House, in 8 . Jantes' 

Square, the town resi¬ 
dence of the Lukes of 
Norfolk, who are at the 
head of the English no¬ 
bility, is a brick edifice, 
which, though spacious 
enough within, is almost 
qnaker-like in 
Vfidty without. 

In this respect r he Eng¬ 
lish noble differs from the 
Italian one. The chief 
pride of the latter is in 
his town-palace, while 
that of the former is in his castle, or mansion, in 
the country. Rome, Florence, Genoa, Verona, 
Venice, in fact all the Italian cities, are fall of 
splendid palaces, many of them centuries old, crea¬ 
ted by the nebles. Such families as the Strozzi, the 
Boris, or the Brignoli, would sooner part with 
every farm they had than sell their city residences. 
It has always been so with the Latin races. On the 
contrary, with Teutonic nations, it is the country 
home that the patrician takes pride in. This is 


LA DIM OS UOBSKBACll IN THE LAD I EH MILE, IN HYDE PARK. 

Europe. One reason of this is that London, in 
consequence of the fogs, is not a desirable resi¬ 
dence between October and May. A more potpnt 
one, however, is that the fbx-hunting, coursing, 
shooting, and other out-of-door pastimes, in 
which the wealthier English classes delight, come 
in the autumn and the winter season. As a rule, 
the English noble, for eight months out of the 
twelve, lives in the country; and hence his town- 
house is but secondary in importance compared 


even more true in England than in Germany, j to his country mansion. 


Alwinck Castle, Warwick Castle, Hatfield, Chats- \ 
worth, Arundel, and scores of other places, 


The London season usually begins after Easter, 
and continues until August. It is true that 


scattered all over Engl a n d, testify to the splendor j Parliament assembles in February; but very few 
with which the British noble surrounds himself \ members take their families up till later. If the 


on his ancestral estates. Very often the same 
noble, who has a castle that cost millions, will 


Queen opens Parliament in person, the spectacle 
is a very grand one. She drives down, in a gilt 


live in a house in London, not larger than that of $ state-coach, drawn by eight horses superbly 
a well-to-do New York merchant. There is \ caparisoned: the Horse Guards, the most showy 
another thing that seems curious, at first, to an J cavalry in Europe, riding on either side. The 
American visiting London. He discovers that J: procession is attended, moreover, by the famous 
the upper classes live in the country in the win- \ “ beef-eaters,” in the costumes designed by 
ter, and in town in summer, thus reversing the ? Holbein; and the royal footmen, in scarlet in 
practice in America, and even on the continent of [ gold, are simply unsurpassed. 
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When the Parliament Houses are reached, the \ its foot. The Queen reads the speech that has 
Queen alights, is robed in her robes of ceremony, ■ 
and preceded by the great officers of state, enters ; 
the House of Lords. Here she takes her seat on ; 
ihe .throne, which is on a platform slightly J 



THAMES EMBANKMENT AT NtQHT, LOOKING TOWARDS THE PARLIAMENT HOUSES. 


; been prepared for her; bows tc the audience; 

withdraws; is disrobed; and drives back to the 
^ palace, only too glad, it is said, to hare done 
; with the ceremony. The whole affair, from her 

entrance to her go¬ 
ing away, does not 
last more than half- 
an-hour. 

Py the first of 
June, the season hae 
thoroughlyset in,and 
fashionable .ondon 
is in a whirl of ex¬ 
citement. Break¬ 
fasts, lunches, musi¬ 
cal parties, garden 
parties,, and fain, 
flower-shows, din¬ 
ners, the “ small and 
early” dances, and 
private balls follow 
on each other inces¬ 
santly, to say noth¬ 
ing of “at homes,** 
which are almost 
absolutely without 
number. A t these 
latter simple enter¬ 
tainments, the re¬ 
freshments are tea, 
ice cream, a few 
cakes, and straw¬ 
berries and cream. 
A lady has frequent¬ 
ly four or five engage¬ 
ments for the same 
day or the evening. 
People hurry from 
one house to another, 
having only lialf-an- 
hour or so for each. 
At most of the 
balls the crowd is un¬ 
comfort ably dense, 
the rooms usually 


raised, at the upper end of that magnificent hall. 
The peers occupy their usual benches below, on 
the floor, while rows of splendidly attired peer¬ 
esses sit as spectators, at the sides. The members 
of the House of Commons are then summoned. 
These gentlemen are not admitted within what is 
called “ the bar.” They are compelled, indeed, to 
stand during the whole proceedings, that railing 
separating them from the body of the House. 
The Prince of Wales, the Princess, and others of 
the royal family, group around the throne, or at 


being too small for the company, for London 
houses, as a rule, are not very large. The 
flowers, at these balls, are in great abundance, 

' decorating the stair-case, and the mantel-pieces, 
and being festooned from the chandeliers, and 
j grouped about everywhere: these fllowers cost 
from a thousand to two thousand dollars alone. 
The supper is served, usually, at small tables, 
holding from four to six persons. The so-called 
breakfasts begin at two o’clock, in the day, and are 
, really dinners, so tkr as the menu is concerned. 
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These continued festivities not only pall, after . of their husbands. In Lord Palmerston’s time, 
a time, but become exhausting; and many a fair j Lady Palmerston became, in this way, quite a 
girl, who goes up to London, in May, a picture of j power. The late Countess of Waldegrave was 
blooming health, finds herself, on the first of J also of vast service to her party, in the same 
August, a mere bundle of nerves. The truth is,• manner, noticing new members socially ambitious, 
London society is too large, and, therefore, too ; and making her drawing-rooms a centre of 
exacting. But in one direction it is made “ to \ attraction to the chiefs of her political faith and 
pay.” The wives of many of the peers use their ; their followers. The fairs, given for charitable 
social positions to further the political schemes \ purposes, are a less selfish method of utilizing 



social superiority. At these fairs, the ladies most < two chairs. A butler, in black coat and white 
celebrated for rank or beauty assist at the tables, cravat, presides over all. People go in to dinner 
the Princess of Wales herself often selling flowers, jin the order of their rank. This, to a certain 
The most favorite mode of entertaining, how* j extent, renders a London dinner party less 
ever, is at dinner. The number of guests varies agreeable than an American one, where the 
from six to thirty, though generally it is about j guests can be paired off according to their taste*, 
twenty. A footman, in powdered hair, livery, j their sympathies, or their friendships. The meal 
and silk stockings, is usually assigned to every > lasts from an hour and a-half to three hours, 
Vo l. LXXIX.—2. 
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the rear with the gentlemen of highest rank. 
This is the reverse of the practice in France, 
where the hostess is the first to go in. 

As a rule, the conversation, at a London din¬ 
ner party is not of a very high order intellectu¬ 
ally, for it is confined too much to the gossip of 
the entertainer’s particular set. So much is 
this the case, that a stranger often feels himself, 
or herself, “ left out,” so to speak, “in the 
cold.” People are rarely introduced at these 
dinner parties, it being taken for granted that 
every one knows every one. At some few houses 
the talk is quite brilliant. What puzzles an 
American is that it should not be so everywhere. 
The most cultivated people, it should be remein- 


TH* QUEEN OPENING PARLIAMENT IN THE HOUSE 0 T LORDS. THE COMMONS AT “THE BAR.” 

though two hours is, perhaps, the average. The $ bored, go up to London, from every quarter of 
gentlemen remain, for awhile, at table, after the \ Great Britain in the season, so that there is an abso- 
ladies leave; but this habit is gradually falling j lute superfluity of social and intellectual talent 
into disuse, and the French custom of all retiring \ available for dinner parties. In the last genera- 
together is taking its place. In going in to din- j tion, the breakfasts given by Rogers, the poet, and 
ner, the host offers his arm to the lady of highest * the dinners at Holland House, Carlisle House, and 
rank present, and leads off, his wife bringing up .• Lahdsdowne House, were famous. But Rogers, 
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Lard Holland, and the others are dead, and 
these brilliant centres of wit and conversation are j 

shut up, and what is more, seem to have left no 
successors. 

Every year, during the season, the Queen holds 
one or two drawing-rooms, and several levees. 
All girls, belonging to the nobility or gentry, are, 
as a rule, “presented,” which means that they 
go to one of these drawing-rooms, and k'ss the 
Queen's hand. The ceremony is a tedious one 
for everybody, but most so, perhaps, for the poor 
Queen. The ladies, whether old or young, have 
all to wear low-necked dresses, excessive long 


trains, and high plumes in their hair. They are 
compelled to wait, in the street, before the pulace, 
in their carringes, in line, no matter how in¬ 
clement the weather may be; and often for 
hours; and when they alight, they have again to 
wait, in the ante-rooms, which are frequently so 
crowded, that some of the weaker ladies faint. A 
lady, when her name is called, enters the Throne 
Room, and advancing to where the Queen is 
standing, curtesies and kisses the royal hand. 
Then she backs out, that is walks out backward, 
for it is considered rude to leave the august pres¬ 
ence in any other way. But this manoeuvre is 


A FLOW!* SHOW. THE PRINCE OF WALES, (OH THE RIGHT). 


one not easy to execute, especially to a debutante , ’ 
embarrassed with an enormous train. Gentlemen 
also attend these drawing-rooms, and must appear 
either in uniform, if entitled to wear one, or in a 
court-suit, that is in knee breeches and silk 
stockings. After a girl has been “presented,” 


she is considered to have received the “ hall¬ 
mark ” of “ good society.” But there are wheels 
within wheels. There are different “sets,” each 
with a different standard of exclusiveness. The 
“high nobility,” as D’Israeli called them in 
“ Lothair,” live very much within themselves. 
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The opera is heard in 
perfection in London than any¬ 
where else. It is true, that, on 
the continent, the general “ get 
up” is superior. The ballet at 
Vienna, for example, is espec¬ 
ially fine. When Verdi went 
to Naples, some years ago, to 
bring out “ Aida,” there were, 
in one scene, no less than four 
hundred persons on the stage. 
But the prima donna was only 
second rate. In London, in the 
season, the prima donnas are 

Patti and Nilsson, who sing at 
rival houses, and are sustained 
by the best bass voices.baritones, 
tenors, and contraltos. Tt is 
rather curious that there is no 
handsome opera house in Lon¬ 
don. One was projected, on the 
Thames Embankment, but the 
enterprise fell through, and that 
in the richest city in the world. 
At Paris, Vienna, Milan and 
Naples, and even at second- 
rate capitals like Dresden, 
there are handsome opera 
bouses. Neither Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, nor the Ilaymarket, 
the three places where opera is 
heard in London, can compare 


A PRIVATE CONCERT. BAI.I.AD SINGING. 
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with the Philadelphia 
Opera House, the Acad¬ 
emy of Music in New 
York, or the Opera House 
of any principal city, 
east or west, in the United 
States. Y’et it must be 
confessed, that even old 
Drury Lane, on a night 
when Nilsson sings, pres¬ 
ents a sight more brilliant 
than is ever seen on this 
side of the Atlantic. This 
is because there are no 
open seats, except in the 
parquette, but all round 
the house, draped boxes, 
which are crowded, on 
all such occasions, with 
beautiful women, superb¬ 
ly dressed, and blazing 
with diamonds, while in 
front of the foot-lights, in 


















“LA CONTESSA.” 


BT SIDNEY TREVOR. 


I was driving on the Long ’Amo, in Florence, 
with my pretty cousin, Dora. She was a beauty 
and an heiress, and, what is better, the nicest girl 
in the world. When we were children, a marriage 
had been arranged, by our mutual parents, between 
ns. But Dora had recently fallen in love with 
an old college chum of mine, now the Rev. 
Arthur Beaumont, whom we had met in Paris, 
and who had followed us to Daly; and, I was 
doing all I could to help. We had to conceal 
our plans, as yet, however, from Dora's mother. 
Just now, aunt Dodd had gone off to Venice, 
with Lady Anthorpe, an English acquaintance, 
leaving her daughter In charge of Mrs. Living¬ 
ston, a mutual friend. 

We had turned into the Vigna tfuova, when 
Dora cried, suddenly, 

“ Look there!” • 

Agains t a cracked old wall, where two yellow j 
butterflies fluttered, in the late spring sunshine, j 
teamed the mo^t pathetic figure I had ever seen. 
fflemW youth, and perhaps with want, her j 
hmmlfcVdark, deep eyes raised in dumb solid- j 
tartoa, while her thin hand held out a bunch of \ 
tulips, she stood, a basket of similar j 
biaSMm* at her feet, guarded by a poor, half-fed j 
whose hanging head and thin flanks repeated j 
<id Mtfass depression of the girl's free. A 
eraM cwpwnons went by, indifferent, and with- j 
ouC yaftfeAhgn Touched by her wearied look of j 
«Mr more than by Dora’s evident j 
s ym pathy, tftesed a bit of papkr money to her, j 
which flattered, and frll into the dirt of the 
street^ Qta started forward to pick it up, 
op at us with a look of thanks. The j 
T cost her dear, f<# at' that instant a j 
hawd tyti which had escaped from its owners, \ 
came rushing down the slope, from the Ponte 
0*r*a m a run, and knocked her senseless. 

I sprang out of the carriage, without waiting 
flSr the door to be opened, though Antonio, my 
gcryinf, Vas on the box with the coachman. \ 
Dora called, in eager pity, leaning out the J 
wrnjleV. To bring the poor girl Into the coach. 

Aa&Mkms inquiries soon resulted in directing \ 
ns to a Itdall florist’s shop, in the via San 
Jacopo, as the poor flower girl’s home, and we 
dr o v e there instantly. She was, however, still un- 
conscious, when we reached the small, open room, < 
which constituted the flower shop. j 


“Oh, Dick, she is so light and thin!” said 
Dora, pitifrilly, “And she looks half-starved.” 

We were, immediately, the centre of a sym¬ 
pathetic crowd, in the dark, narrow Btreet. 

“ It is the beautifril little countess,” cried one. 

“ It is she, Poverina /” 

“ What a pity, poor angel!” 

What could they mean T But directly a woman 
comes rushing out. 

“ Here, Tonio,” 1 Cry, impatiently, “ help to 
Hft her out, and have a bed prepared, and a 
doetorf' But the woman answered, 

“ There is no one, signore mio, no otae to take 
care of her; and the bed has been sold. She 
must go to the hospital, I fear; for her father is 
sick And delirious. He must go there in a day or 
so, and it is better that fhd contessina should go 
now, and have the hospital doctor.” 

“ Are there no furnished rooms in your house 
to let ?” I asked. *‘Yes, the placard, at the 
door, says there are. Let a bed be prepared, in 
the best one; and the flower-girl be placed in it.” 

“ If the signormo pleases,” whispered Antony, 
u he Will do better not to enter. And the young 
lady, too, would be wise not to get do#n,” he 
added, as Dora was about to leave the carriage. 
“Ah! yes,” to an impatient gesture of mine. 
“ But 1 do now know all about ft. They are so 
poor, 0 signora mio, and the old duca would die 
rather than have a stranger see his humiliation. 
When we return to the hotel, I will tell all.” 

“ Very well,” said Dora, making a gesture for 
me not to speak. “We will postpone fbrthef 
words till then.” 

“ Alas,” said Antonio, “ alas, 0 Holy Virgin,” 
with outstretched palms, “ that a daughter of the 
duca, with quarterings countless, should be 
driven to sell flowers from a street-corner.” And 
there were actually tears in his voice. 

“Understand, Tonio,” repeated my cousin, 
“ the girl and her father are to want for nothing. 
I shall come, tomorrow, to see for myself, if you 
have done your best.” With that we drove off. 

Later in the day, Antonio told his story. 

“It ie the Duke Alva Verona, the last direct 
heir of one of the grandest titles in Italy. Orestes, 
his old valet, long ago, told me all about. Alas, 
carino mio, Orestes had helped support the duca 
and his daughter, having a place in the telegraph 
office, and serving his old master at odd times. 

(37) 
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But he lost the place, two days ago, by reason of \ 
the necessity for municipal economies, since the 
king has gone to Rome, leaving the city so in < 
debt. His bitterest grief was to have to go to j 
their little podere in the Romagna, leaving the | 
duca ill, and his young mistress, whom he had 
held in his arms as a baby, to the horrors of > 
poverty. But bread is dear, with twenty-two j 
taxes upon wheat between the earth and the 
mouth; and Orestes had to go, with his own two, 
or starve also. Ah! how did the duca get so 
poor ? His mother, quarreled with him, because 
he would not marry to please her, but chose a 
beautiful girl instead, who had no money, a thing 
she never forgave. In a year, she died, leaving 
all her own property, and it was very great, to 
her daughter, who left it, in her turn, to her hus¬ 
band, a Frenchman. But the duke’s lands, you ) 
say ? If the signorino pleases, he sold off most j 
of them, last year, and used part of the money to - 
improve his ancestral castle; the rest he spent in 
property he had on the Tiber, near Rome, 
thinking the location was good for villa sites. 
But when once ill-luok gets hold of one, it pur¬ 
sues, as the signorino knows, till death releases. 
In the inundation of seventy-two, all the duca’s 
banks, walls, trees, and houses were swept away; 
and since then only the Holy Mother knows how 
he has lived.” 

The rest of the story may be told more coqpisely. 
A son of the old duke, had gone away, some years 
before, to South America, to try for a living, and 
they had given him all that could be spared fQr his 
outfit. The .cruel anxiety of his continued 
silence had worn upon his father, and then illness \ 
was added to their other woes. 

The daughter, only seventeen years of age, and 
very slender, had found herself alone with her 
•sick father, and at last, being without means, had 
accepted the florista’s offer of employment, in 
selling flowers. 

As she had been kept indoors, during these last 
cruel years of her life, having had neither dress, 
or a servant to follow her, as her rank demanded, 
the flower-woman was sure she would never be 
recognized, and hoped for a plentiful sale of 
flowers at her beautiful, child-like hands, to sym¬ 
pathetic forestieri. j 

Needless to say that Tonio, instructed by me, j 
and supplied, for form’s sake, with funds, by my j 
cousin Dora, proved a ministering angel. Nurse, \ 
service, luxuries, all made a magic appearance; ; 
and the poor of the neighborho 9 d, in their sym- j 
pathetic admiration for my cousin and me, j 
became so demonstrative, that our visits had to 
be made at secret and untimely hours. 

Stella, for that, I found, was the name of the 


daughter, had been carefully educated by her 
father, and even spoke English tolerably, though 
with a droll, but to me, most charming accent. 

When the old duke got better, as he soon did, 
he seemed to take all for granted; for he asked 
no questions of his daughter; the weakness, 
following upon fever, creating in him a strange 
sort of mental as well as physical languor. He 
had no knowledge of our previous visits to his 
child, and though Stella end Dora adored each 
other, the question of a future seemed never to 
trouble the gentle Italian girL 

44 My brother will return, and these kind 
signore will let him lave them, as I do,” said she. 

The days to me were winged. The little back 
room, in via San Jacopo t full of flowers and sun¬ 
shine, often held four very happy people; and 
means were found, too, for long drives in the 
country, after awhile. Ah! those sweet spring 
days. But our lotos-eating was to be ended in 
an equally unexpected and cruel manner, and 
before the complete recovery of the duke had 
warranted me in asking him for his daughter. 

On the day that her old father was to make 
his first feeble promenade about the rooms, for a 
change of scene, as the doctor had ordered, Dora 
and T went away to St. Marc’s, to marvel once 
more over the subtle charm in those heavenly 
faces of Fra Angelico; and Arthur Beaumont, 
“ quite accidentally,” of course, arrived, on sim¬ 
ilar thoughts intent. 

As we strolled back to the Arno, it seemed to 
me that I recognized the back of aunt Dodd’s 
bonnet, in a hack going over the Trinita bridge ; 
but Dora said 44 it couldn’t be; there was nothing 
in mother’s last letter about returning.” 

We got ices, and agreeable indigestives, at 
Giacosa’s. Then I ventured to suggest a desire 
to know how the old duke had borne his first 
walk. 

44 You might go and inquire of the flower- 
woman, I should ^iink,” said Dora, with a shy 
smile. 

44 1 will see your cousin to the hotel,” said 
Beaumont, unable to conceal his joy at a pros¬ 
pective MU-arttte. 

I went laughing down the shady side of the 
river, and, throwing away my cigar, turned into 
the familiar xncolo. No one was in the florist’s 
little shop. But hearing a noise of loud talking 
above stairs,-and a voice I thought not unfamiliar, 
I made my way, at once, toward the well-known 
rooms. 

Yes, there was no mistaking the excited tones 
of my aunt Dodd. What could she be doing 
here? I pushed on, through a half-opened 
door. There she stood, her face crimson, her 
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hat awry upon her silver curls, and her red 
umbrella raised in a threatening manner. 

The old duke, whose wild, frightened eyes, 
and white, unkempt hair made him a picture of 
illness, feebleness, and suffering, that should 
have been his protection, sat cowering in bis 
chair, holding fast tov his daughter's shaking 
hand. 8he, my beautifal Stella, with her sweet 
free blanched to a deadly whiteness, did not 
flinch; but freed her angry enemy, with a 
scornful gaze, her slender form at Us tallest, and 
her eyes alight with the Are of wounded dignity. 

But who was this other, and new fretor in the 
sum, a man who stood by, his arms folded, and 
an insolent smile on his mouth, gazing from one 
m the other, hut speaking no word ? 

**I tell you he will never marry you,” said 
my aunt, in her sharpest tones, “ and you can 
have but one object in enticing him to your 
house secretly, and that is to get his money—” 

“ Aunt Dodd,” I interrupted. 

But she cut me short. She had turned, and 
recognized me. “No, I won’t,” she cried. 
“That trollope, standing there, with her grand 
air, has bewitched you.' I’ve no doubt she’s as 
bad as she oan be, my poor boy, and yon knowing 
nothing of such wretches. But how coaid you 
have brought Dora here, your promised*Wife? 
What company for her!” 

I took my aunt, gently, by the shoulders, and 
put her out of the room, and closed the door on 
her. 

“ You see,” said the stronger, in his turn, in 
good Engl ink, addressing the oetitesrina, and 
turning his back upon me, when I returned, 
“ you eee it is as I said; and you have, in your 
ignorance of the world, forfeited your good name, 
and also compromised yoWr ancient frnrily.” 

Stella’s eyes met mine in a horrof-strioken, 
comprehending glance. Then she wavered back 
and forth, clutched at the air, and fell hunting, 
her head on her frther’e knees. The old duke 
burst into feeble sobs and cries. 

The nurse, at this, rushes forward from the 
farther room, and the new-oomer asks me, with 
cool politeness, if I do not find it in good taste to 
retire. I answer, hastily, that I must first 
know that the con^essina is recovered. 

He stands before me, so that, without violence, 
I cannot reach my darling, and politely proposes 
that I shall await the tidings of her reoovery in 
the shop below. 

“The vivacious truthfalnees of your honest, 
but mistaken relative, has disturbed my oousin,” 
he frigidly explains, “ but it will pass.” 

At this, I follow my aunt down stairs. 

“Oh, Dicky, how could you be so vile?” she 
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cries. “ I was so horrid angry, when Miss 
; Jenkinson wrote me all about it. She said, you 
| know, the girl was—well—at least—” 

“Go away home, this minute,” I cried, sav- 
j agely; and she obeyed, speechless, frightened for 

I the first time in her life. 

I await news of Stella’s recovered senses, in a 
dazed silenoe. One thing only is certain, that 
she will never wish to see me again. And this 
^ oousin, who is he, and where was he in those 
\ darkest days? He is handsome, too, after a 
l dark sort; and young enough. 

< He comes to interrupt my sad thoughts, with 
j pfilite nothings. “La contemina finds hereelf 
\ better,” he assures me. “ She sends her thanks, 

\ for my materiel kindness. At an early day, I 
| shall be paid in ooin of the realm, for all 1 have 
' done.” 

He presents me with his card, and I return 
; mine. He then stands, hat in hand, and his 
heels together like a dancing master, evidently, 
though politely, waiting for me to take myself off. 

Is this to be the end of my dream ? I cannot 
let it go thus. 1 make another effort. 

“ Might I not be permitted,” 1 ask, “ to bring 
my explanations to the oontessina, and her 
father? To-morrow, perhaps?” 

“The signor will kindly parden us," urged 
the cousin—the Marchese Corti-Biancelli, as his 
card explained—“ if the bruiqturis of his amiable 
relative, and her misconception of the oontessina’s 
\ charming goodness, should make it advisable to 
deprive the Dal Verona family of the pleasure of 
his farther acquaintance—other,” he added, 
with another polite bow, “ than through the 
solicitors of each.” I, being a man of the world, 
he averred, would at once see, and welcome, such 
an advisable step for all parties. “ If I permitted, 
he would, therefore, bid me a regretful adieu.” 

But after . he had wheeled on his heel, he 
.returned, to inform me of a fact, unimportant it 
was true* to me—at least, he said so—but he had 
aoeepted the written proposals of the still absent 
count, Stella’8 brother; and would, therefore, 
hasten to prepare all for that gentleman's ap¬ 
proaching arrival from South America, so that 
his, the marchese’s marriage with Stella, could 
follow immediately upon the arrival of her 
brother with her portion. 

He naively added, as between men, that he had 
no doubt of Count Dal Verona’s intention really 
to famish his sister with a portion, as that gen-J 
tleman had already sent a large sum home to re-' 
instate his father; but he should wisely wait to 
see the money first. 

I was so silent under this novel confidence, 
that he bade me an airy adieu, and went off up 
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the stairs, caressing his waxed moustache, while 
I was still in the shop. 

“ Stffnorinomio,” whispered the florist, hoarsely, 
the moment we were alone, “don’t be so cast 
down. It is natural that she should marry the 
marchese; but you shall see her, if you and she 
wish; and let her tell it to you with her own 
sweet mouth. You were an angel to her, and so 
was your young lady, whom the Virgin bless.’* 

I went away in silence. 

Dora came to me, when I got home, and I told ] 
her all. j 

“ I won’t have it so,” she said. “ Mamma j 
must have been awftil to poor Stella; for she Bad j 
been told horrid things.” 

“ Stella won’t give me a second thought after j 
such an insult. Besides, fortune has come back 
to her; and a husband chosen for her after the 
custom of her class.” 

“ I wouldn’t give you a second thought either, 
if I were she, and knew you to be so fhint- 
heorted,” said Dora, with spirit. 

“ Shall I get into armor, and charge down upon 
the marchese, lance in rest? Ah, Dora, if I but 
dreamed she loved me, 1*4 carry her off from 
their midst, by main force, if necessary.” 

“ Good,” cried Dora. “ Now you show pluck. 
At any rate, I Would try to see her, and find out.” 

“ But how am I to see her ? They are to move, 
to-day, the florista tells me, to one of their old 
palaces, repurchased by the son’B money; and 
Stella’ b duenna is of the strictest—” 

Dora shook her head, despondingly. 

“ At all events, you must keep watch of her, 
and be ready for anything,” she said. 

Beaumont now arrived, ostensibly to call on me, 
but I, obligingly, took a book, and an arm-chair 
in the window, and turned my back. I was 
aroused from my sad reflections, by the entry of 
aunt Dodd, just as Beaumont had taken Dora’s 
hand, and kissed her. The mother comprehended 
the scene at a glance. There the culprits stood, 
looking very idiotic. Aunt Dodd was a picture of 
terror and dismay. 

“ Dora! Mr. Beaumont!” she cried, tragically. 

“ Do my eyes deceive me?” 

“No, they don’t, in the least; and it’s quite 
right that you should know all about it,” answered 
Dora, courageously, though she looked frightened 
enough; and she came forward, holding Arthur’s 
hand. 

“ It will kill me—my own child deceiving me,” 
murmured the old lady, with real feeling. 

“Now, dear mamma,” said Dora, going up to 
her, and kissing her. “ Listen to reason. Dick 
has given us such a nice villa and vineyard, and \ 
Arthur is such a dear—” \ 


I came to the rescue, with certain other sug¬ 
gestions of a mercenary kind, and aunt Dodd 
finally consented to hear Dora’s expostulations. 

While she was still gasping and hysterical, 
Beaumont leant over and kissed her hand, with 
many protestations of his devotion. 

“ Oh, Dicky I” sighed my aunt, looking dole¬ 
fully at me, “ and I have loved you as my son so 
long. I thought you were to marry her.” 

I signified that she was at perfect liberty to go 
on, in the same line, for an unlimited length of 
time, as if might amuse her, and did not bore me 
in the least, but that I could not marry Dora. 

“How hard-hearted you have grown,” she 
said, turning away from me, “ since you knew 
that cruel Italian girl, who threw you over for 
her rich cousin. Alter all, Dora, I believe you 
are the only one that is true.” 

A few days after, Beaumont said to me, 

“ I saw Stella, to-day: she looked sad and for¬ 
saken as you could wish, though her carriage and 
liveries were splendid.” 

Was 8tella indeed sad? I had been quiet, so 
hr, in my wretchedness, because I believed her 
happy. What should 1 do, if she too suffered ? 
Was she being coerced into an unwelcome mar¬ 
riage? 

I had came in, a morning or two after, from a 
long gallop over the hills, when Dora appeared, a 
peculiar expression on her face. 

“The florista, in via San Jacopo, is ill,” she 
said, “ and I want you to go with me there. The 
Btreet is so dark and poor, you know.” 

She led the way, to my surprise, to the well- 
known, well-remembered vicolo , at the back of the 
house, instead of going in by the main street. On 
entering, my surprise was at an end. By a bed, 
in which lay the florista, sat the conUuma, more 
beautiful, though,/if possible, paler than ever. 

Dors went behind her, and put an arm about 
her sweet neck, without spdaking. Stella lifted 
to Dora’s, and then to mine, her great, candid 
eyes, like those ef a fearless child. 

“Signorino Ricardo,” she said, slowly, “this 
dearest girl has told me of her happiness; and 
she has told me, that you are—are not—not to be 
her husband, as I thought—as your terrible rela¬ 
tive asserted.” % 

At these last words, she put her pretty hands 
up to conceal the bright color, whioh mounted to 
her cheeks, as she remembered aunt Dodd’s cruel 
diatribe. 

Could it be? Was Dora nodding her head, 
affirmatively, to me, there behind Stella ? 

I forgot everything—her father—her proposed 
marriage—all. I knelt beside her, with wild, 
wild words. 
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“ Stella, my beautifbl,” I cried, “ I shall never ; 
many, if I may not have you for my wife. I 
cannot endure life, if you must belong to another. 
Have you not seen—did you not know —that I 
loved you, ever since the first moment I saw 
you?” 

“ Is it then so?” she said, with soft straight¬ 
forwardness. “ I will be your wife—yours only 
—if you do indeed love me. Dora was sure of it. 
But then I had been so cruelly convinced of the \ 
contrary.” 

“ Poor mamma! She will be so penitent,” said 
Dora, “ and you will forgive her, Carina, for my 
sake ?” 

“ She is the mother of my dearest Dora, and 
near to—to—” 

She put her soft, little hand in mine, with such 
an adorable blush, that I devoured it with kisses. 

“ Poor I!” sighed the forgotten florista, whose 
illness was an evident fraud, concocted between > 
her and my cousin. She jumped up, bristling, \ 
as she spoke, laughing with Dora over the success i 
of their stratagem. 

“And your father,” I said to Stella, “he will 
not oppose ?” 

“ Ah, he has known what it is to love, and has 
bravely paid the price: I think he will not op¬ 
pose.” And she buried her conscious face on 
my shoulder. 

“ And your brother?” 

“ My brother ? I must be content to displease 
him, if he wills. The marchese, my cousin, will 
act as a man of the world, however,” and she 
laughed, slyly. 


Dora returned to the Dal Verona palace with 
Stella, and instantly commenced a war of exter¬ 
mination against the duenna , who was in favor of 
the marchese. 

By the next day, the two girls had coaxed the 
old duke into receiving me; and as I could dis¬ 
pense with a portion, and even make ample settle¬ 
ments upon my wife, I soon distanced the cousin, 
even in the opinion of Stella’s brother, whom I 
found a most excellent fellow, when he returned. 

The day the contract was signed, my aunt Dodd 
appeared, magnificent in satin and lace, and quite 
| ignoring her first interview with my bride. 

\ “ You are the sweetest, as well as the loveliest 

of dears,” she said to Stella, “and you’ve a pei> 
| feet right to keep your title, haven’t you?” 

\ How we did laugh at her republican ambitions, 
my love and 11 

I ventured upon some deprecating generalism 
to the poor jilted marchese, after the formalities 
of the occasion were over. 

“ But, caro mio ,” he answered, enthusiastically, 
“you have unwittingly don.e me the greatest ser- 

< vice. It is not yet known, but I am in a treaty 
! for the hand of the daughter of the stone-pbt 

< maker, at Frascati; and she will have six times 

< the dot of my cousin Stella, and probably 
more!” 

I The days of jealous suitors, rivals, and love-in- 
\ a-cottage seem so very obsolete, that we four call 
l ourselves the old-fashioned lovers; and m her 
i happier name of wife and mother, la conteanna 
\ has quite forgotten her title, and prefers to be 
\ called only by that—tome—dear name, “ Stella.” 


THE NEW YE A It'S CHIMES. 

BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Hark t the bells of New Year ringing, 
On the starry midnight calm. 

Now m hashed as angels, singing, 

Now like some triumphant psalm. 
Over hill and stream and valley, 

Soft the sounds celestial steal— 

Now they pause, and now they rally, 
Burst on burst, and peal on peal. 


Hark! the bells of New Year chiming, 

“ Peace, good will,” they whisper low. 
Then, exultant, as if climbing 
Up to heav’n’s own gate, they go 
All the air rocks with the ringing, 
Swings the steeple, swings the sky. 
Swing the stars themselves—all singing 
“ Glory be to God on High.” 


CHATTERTON. 

BY P. WILDE. 


So proud, so gifted, and so young— 
We pray thy deed hath been forgiven, 
For oh! thy soul was deeply wrung, 
Thy life woe-worn and hunger-driven, 

Vol. LXXVIV_8 . 


And wildly, madly, was it flung, 
With all its sweetest strains unsung , 
And all its strings melodious riven, 
Into the hands of pitying heaven. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Old Miss Atkinson lived in an old-fashioned 
house in the outskirts of an 6ld-fashioned town, 
in one of the most old-fashioned of the Middle 
States, and was as nice, and loveable an old-fash¬ 
ioned maid as ever you encountered. 

With her lived her two nieces, Fanny and Myra 
Bogart. Fanny was unusually pretty, even for 
an American girl of nineteen, and Myra uncom¬ 
monly exasperating, even for an American child 
of eight. In spite of that, or perhaps on account 
of it, nobody could help loving and petting Myra. 

To the right of their house stood a dwelling 
which was almost the fac-simile of their own. 
Each had quite extensive grounds, separated from 
each other by a stone wall, overgrown with wood¬ 
bine and Virginia croepers. 

The adjacent mansion had been unoccupied for 
more than a year, ever since the death of its for¬ 
mer owner, old Mr. Anderson. At last, however, 
the heirs had put it into the hands of an agent, 
to be let, or sold, famished, or unfurnished. 

Miss Atkinson often lamented that no tenant 
offered. Agreeable neighbors would be nice to 
have, she said. But Fanny, who did not always 
take cheerftil views of life, reminded her aunt that, 
perhaps, if neighbors appeared, they might not 
prove desirable. However, one bright, June morn¬ 
ing, Myra rushed into the library, with her hair 
very much dishevelled, and her new frock torn, 
and she herself breathless with excitement, and 
announced that the next house was let! The 
new people were to move in immediately; and 
“there was a big boy in the family!” The 
gardener’8 wife had told her all about it; and 
she believed the name was Larker, but she wasn’t 
sure. 

Two days later, the tenants moved in, and aunt 
Mary, chancing to meet the gardener’s wife, while 
taking a walk, returned home to Fanny, with the 
information that their neighbor was a widow lady, 
whose name was March; and she looked some¬ 
what troubled as she pronounced the name. 

“ March I” exclaimed Fanny, in a tone of dis¬ 
may. “ Why, that was the name of—of Herbert 
Tylney’s sister.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said aunt Mary, slowly, “and 
I’m afraid it is she: in fact, I know it; for Mrs. 
Jones showed me a card, that was to be given to 
the postmaster—Elinor Tylney March.” 

“ Very well: it is nothing to ns ! She is not 
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likely to seek our acquaintance, and we certainly 
shall not seek hers,” said Fanny. 

“N-no,” returned aunt Mary. “But—but it 
will be very awkward, my dear!” 

“ Not in the least,” said Fanny, with dignity. 

“ Do you suppose she knows who her neighbors 
are, and—” r 

“ It is of no consequence to us,” Fanny inter¬ 
rupted, coldly. “ Now I must go, and see how 
Myra is getting on with her spelling.” 

Aunt Mary sat down to her crochetwork, with 
a sigh. Fanny, before seeking her sister, went 
off to her own room, and held a brief communion 
with herself, which was neither pleasant nor 
satisfactory; and was very stately all day. 

Aunt Mary privately told Myra she was not 
to make acquaintance with anybody in the next 
house, and not to ask for reasons; and Myra felt 
injured; for while she and nurse were out, she 
had seen the “boy of the family,” and a very 
handsome boy he was, about her own age too. 

Fanny and the boy’s mother met, that after¬ 
noon, and the first look at the handsome face set 
Fanny’s heart beating, because of the strong re¬ 
semblance it bore to Herbert Tylney ; and Fanny 
put on her proudest expression, and appeared 
unconscious that the lady was in sight, for she 
knew, by the glance she received, that Mrs. 
March was aware who she was; and Fanny knew 
the glance was meant to be haughty, even insolent. 

Two days elapsed. Myra had been unusually 
diligent that morning, so she was allowed to go 
off into the grounds, and play as she pleased ; and 
Myra pleased to go close to the separation wall, 
between the two domains, for she could hear the 
voice of her small neighbor loud in laughter, and 
she knew he was playing with a beautiftil dog, 
whose ownership Myra sorely envied him. 

Presently there was silence, both on the boy’s 
part and the dog’s. Myra wondered what they 
were doing now. She saw a convenient chink 
between the stones, which she could look through, 
by standing on tip-toe; and she did look; and 
met the gaxe of two mischievious eyes, staring at 
at her from the other side of the wall. She drew 
back indignant. 

“ If I was a big boy, I’d bo above peeping,” 
cried she, addressing vacancy. 

“ I s’pose peaking is only for girls,” retorted a 
shrill voice. 
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41 1 said peeping—I speak grammar myself,” 
said Myra. 

44 1 don’t,” said the voice, 44 and I don’t want 
to—I hate it!” 

44 Oh, bo do 11” cried Myra, softened by this 
sympathy of taste. 

There was a sound of scrambling. Myra saw 
the branches of a tree, close on the other side of 
the wall, shake, and in another moment the boy 
was established, equestrian fashion, on the coping, 
and gazing down at her. 

44 Do you like hickory nuts ?” he asked. 

44 Why, of course I do,” said Myra. 

44 I’ll bring you some, to-morrow,” he said. 

Myra was disappointed. She had thought the 
treat was to be instantaneous. 

44 1 don’t believe you’ve got any,” cried she. 
44 And you’ve no business on our wall, so you’d 
better get down.” 

44 It’s our wall, too,” said the boy. 44 Oh, I 
say, don’t be grumpy. What’s the reason mamma 
don’t mean to know your people?” 

44 1 don’t know. Aunt Mary don’t mean to 
know her, ’cause she said so,” returned Myra. 
44 1 expect your ma ain’t nice.” 

44 She’s a deal nicer than your aunt,” said the 
hoy, 44 and I’ve got an uncle.” 

44 1 shouldn’t like one,” retorted Myra. 44 I’ve 
got a sister, and that’s better.” 

“Pooh—she’s only a girl,” cried the boy. 
44 My name is Dick, and I’m older than you—I’m 
almost eight—anyway, I’m past seven.” 

44 So am I,” returned Myra, triumphantly. 

“Well, you’re small for your age, then,” 
observed Dick, staring down at her, critically. 

Unfortunately, the charge was true. Her 
diminutive size was one of Myra's weak points. 

“ You are very rude,” said she, 44 and I shan’t 
talk to you. I expect, if I was to tell about your 
getting over our wall, you’d be put hi jail.” 

44 If you won't tell of me, I won’t of you,” re¬ 
plied Dick, after a little consideration. 

Myra disdained to reply, and pretended she 
meant to walk off. 

“Oh, I say, don’t go,” cried Dick. 44 Since 
we’ve begun to talk, we might as well keep on. 
You’ve got pretty curly hair—I like curls—mine 
is straight. I should like you, if you were 
good-natured, 'cause you're pretty.” 

44 Well,” said Myra, pleased with the praise, 
44 maybe you ain't so rude as I thought—I like 
boya better than girl^, if they’re nice.” 

“ Have you got a husband ?” asked Dick. 

44 No,” said Myra. 44 1 bad one, last summer, 
when we were at the Springs. His name was 
Jack. But he went to play with Jane Murray, 
after Td quarreled with her, so I wouldn't be 


married any longer. Oh, there’s aunt Mary 
coming down the walk.” 

Away ran Myra, and Dick scrambled off the 
wall, with great precipitancy. But both children 
were quite old enough, and wise enough, to keep 
their own secrets. 

The next day the pair again talked across the 
wall, and a couple of days later they met, down 
towards the edge of the pinewood, which stretched 
out, at the back of the house; 44 for miles and 
miles,” Myra told her new friend, and had a 
small river running through its depths. The 
meeting could not be termed exactly an appoint¬ 
ment. Dick had looked over the wall, and seen 
Myra making her way through the shrubberies, 
and of course it would not have been civil not to 
answer, when he asked her where she was going. 

44 There’s a gate down, beyond your carriage- 
heuse, that leads into the field,” she said; but 
giving that information was not requesting him 
to join her, and she walked on as if she had no 
such expectation ; and looked bock at him on his 
perch, to add 44 good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” returned Dick. 44 1 shall go and 
get my dog.” 

He disappeared, and Myra kept on her way, 
without again turning her head, and really 
seemed surprised, when he came up to her, 
while she was crossing the meadow. 

“You’re taller than I thought,” was Dick’s 
salutation; and he could not have made a more 
fortunate speech, if he had studied for a week. 

Myra beamed with pleasure, and began to 
praise his dog. 

44 1 never saw such a pretty creature,” she said. 
44 What’s his name?” 

“Rover; he’s a French poodle, and he knows 
a lot of tricks.” 

Showing off the poodle’s varied accomplish¬ 
ments, which Dick proceeded to do, made the 
children veiy intimate in no time. Presetatly, 
Dick looked at her, with a sly twinkle, and said, 
with precocious wickedness, 

44 1 say, ain’t it ftinny we both happened to 
come this way ? If we’d asked each other, that 
would have been disobeying. But the meadow’s 
free, ’cause it belongs to Squire Meredith ; Jones 
said so; and neither of us couldn’t forbid the 
other's coming.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Myra; but she looked as 
if her conscience was not quite easy; looked, too, 
as if that uneasiness added an additional zest to 
her escapade. 

They quarreled, and forgave, several times, 
during the next hour; then Myra went home; 
and Dick sauntered away to the gardener’s cot¬ 
tage, to inquire after a family of speckled puppies, 
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a concern for whose health had been the ostensi- < head clerk do that: he will like a little journey, 
ble reason of his leaving the house. j and I suppose a personal interview with one or 

Nearly a week elapsed, a lengthy period in the j the other of you will be necessary.” 
likes and dislikes of children, and the romantic ; And when Herbert Tylney answered this epistle, 

course of our small people’s acquaintance became \ he referred to her mention of her neighbors, in 
daily more interesting. They enjoyed the mys- j these words: 

tery, quite as much as any pair ten years their ) “I shall not give up my visit! The business 

seniors could have done, and quieted their con- J is nearly settled; I shall be with you on Satur- 
sciences, just as grown-up children would, by the j day of the ooming week. Miss Bogart may well 
fact that they told no falsehoods. They were l shrink from meeting you, or any relative of the 
little lovers now, avowedly so, and just as much j man she deceived, and trifled with; but I need 
in earnest as ever they could be, later; and they I not shrink: from first to last 1 was honest and 
squabbled, and made up, pouted, and kissed, j true. I do not try to deceive myself. I know, 
scolded, and repented, in a very orthodox fashion, j that, in spite of all my efforts, the sight of her 
In the meantime, the neighbors of a larger size j will cause me suffering. But I hope that seeing 
grew no more reconciled to their propinquity, \ her utter indifference will complete my cure; for 
than they had been on the first day. j 1 am ashamed to acknowledge, that, after all that 

They met, very frequently, in their walks and i has come and gone, the thought of her has power 
drives. Fanny did her best to look unoon- \ to move me in any way.” 

cemed; and Mrs. March, without any effort, \ The very evening that Mrs. March received this 

looked haughty; and poor old aunt Mary flUt- \ letter, and cried over it, and reviled Fanny Bogart 
tered, and looked as guilty as if she had been in J in her impetuous fashion, aunt Mary, unable 
fault. The spinster began to feel that they should • longer to keep silence, said to her niece : 
have a very unpleasant summer. She had learned, j “ My dear, I think we will make up our minds 
from the agent, that Mrs. March had taken the • to travel about a little, this summer. A change 
house for six months; and she determined to pro- j will do us good. We will start as early, next 
pose to Fanny that they should go away, during : month, as you please.” 

July and August. j “No, aunt,” Fanny answered; “you would 

On her side, Mrs. March waa as much troubled j only go on my account; and I assure you there 
as her neighbors, as they would have known, if ■ is no need. It is nothing to me, that Herbert 
they could have had a glimpse of a letter she ■ Tylney’s sister has come here to live. It would 
wrote to Herbert Tylney, only two days after her J not affect i)ie, if he came himself. I am not weak 
arrival in her new home. She told him how well j enough to regret a man who tried to trifle with 
satisfied she was with the house; how delightfhlme, ad he did. Do not be afraid that I shall 
the quiet seemed, after the bustle of New York ; ' suffer I We won’t go away.” 
how contented she should be, except for an im- \ This waa all very fine and grand, but poor 
portent fact—finding outjvho her neighbors were < Fanny did suffer, and aunt Mary knew it. How- 
had made her miserable. j ever, for the present, the only kindness she could 

“ I may as well tell you, at once,” she wrote. \ show, was to let the girl believe that her struggles 
“ Miss Bogart and her aunt live next door. Of i were unnoticed. 

course, I have no intention of making their ac- j Eighteen months previous, some relatives of 
quaintonce, and I am bound to admit that they j Fanny’s father had been north, and had insisted 
show plainly that they have no such design either, j on taking the young lady back to New Orleans, 
What a pretty creature Fanny Bogart is! But j to spend the winter. Important business inter- 
she looks utterly heartless; and the old aunt eats took Herbert Tylney south, at the same time, 
glares at me, when we meet, in a manner as re- and detained him for several months in New 
proachful, as if her nioce were a victim, instead j Orleans, ne knew Fanny’s cousins; met her; 
of having treated you so abominably— j and the young pair fell in love. Herbert Tylney’s 

“ But I did not mean to write this! Don’t be j delicacy caused him to postpone a declaration much 
vexed, there’s a dear 1 What I meant to say was , longer than he need have done. It was not until 
this. Of course, you will not want to come to j the last days of his sojourn that he spoke. The 
me, as we had arranged. It is dreadful to give \ two were very happy for a little while. Aunt 
up the idea of your visit. But next month I will \ Mary, and Mrs. March’, who had been written to, 
go to Newport, and meet you there. As for the j were very happy also. So was now a dashing little 
tiresome law business you were to manage—well, j widow, a distant connection of Tylney’s: she had 
when matters are settled, instead of coming to j known him before Fanny, and had considered 
bring me the papers, you must just have your; herself certain to become his wife, though the 
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idea had never entered his mind. He had ad- ? —a shoulder—I mean a soldier! I’m too big to 
mired the lively lady; perhaps had flirted a little be licked by a woman, and I shan’t stand it!” 
with her: she would have made Saint Anthony \ It chanced that Fanny and Mi’s. March hit 
flirt. But when, about the time of Herbert's , upon the same penance for these outbursts, on 
going north, the widow learned the truth, she ; the part of this miniature pair of Love’s martyrs: 
regarded herself as wronged, and defrauded; and neither aunt or sister were to speak to Juliet 
was very angry. When an unscrupulous woman j until she begged pardon. Romeo’s mother forbade 
is angry she does not stop at trifles. | him her presence, until he should be penitent 

Fanny remained, for nearly two months, in > enough to put his recantation into words. Like 
New Orleans, after Tylney’s departure. Just ■ Fanny, she asked for no promises; she only 
before she left, her engagement was broken off. j warned the youthful Montague, that any wall- 
She believed Herbert had been coquetting; he j scaling would be followed by dire consequences, 
believed that, from first to last, she had deceived < The sympathy, the magnetic current and the 
him. And now* after somewhat more than a year j electric chord, which caused those two wounded 
of silence, of suffering, of trying to outlive affec- hearts to beat as one, was no doubt the means/ 
tion and regret, the young couple were to be by which, without having seen each other, they 
brought near together again, though each would ' arrived at the same determination. . 
have said that the gulf, which separated them, j In the secrecy of her chamber, Juliet prepared 
must remain as wide, and as impossible to trav- for flight. She meant to quit the castle; hide 
erse, as if the breadth of worlds spread between. \ herself in the wood; and never be seen again 
On the day before that on which Herbert Tyl- < by her cruel persecutors.. She put on her best 
ney expected to arrive at his sister’s house, great \ blue shoes, and her prettiest frock; and she 
trouble befell a very youthful pair of lovers, ignp- < packed in a basket her favorite doll, a picture 
minious punishment, and insupportable wrongs { book, a bunch of raisins, a toy cat, two tarts, a 
of all sorts. < sugar mandarin, and a pair of stockings; then 

Romeo and Juliet had been betrayed! They \ made her way down the back stair-case, and fled 
were known to have made acquaintance. Their through the thickest of the shrubberies, to return 
idyl in the meadow was matter of gossip among •; no more. 

their cruel elders. Juliet was condemned to im- i At the same moment, Romeo had completed 
prisonment, and bread and water, (two small ; his preparations, and left the maternal abode 
sweet cakes, and a spoonful of marmalade, by ’ forever. On his back he bore a little knapsack, 
accident, got spilled on the plate, as aunt Mary < which had been a gift from uncle Herbert. He 
arranged ^t, and perhaps her tears prevented her j wore the miniature soldier clothes, which had 
seeing them), and Romeo was not only doomed J accompanied the gift; and bound to his side was 
to solitary confinement—he was—flogged! \ his trusty wooden sword. In the knapsack, 

I pass over their sufferings, and there are woes . were hidden certain treasures; rolls of string; 
which nothing short of blank verse could picture! \ and leather straps, chief among them; and for 
Saturday came. Towards noon, Fanny, the chief \ bodily nourishment, he took an apple turnover, ^ 
inquisitor, released her victim; she could not keep j and a morsel of cream cheese, 
up her r6le any longer; but she tried to think she j Near the entrance to the wood, the pair met, 
yielded to aunt Mary’s pleadings. J stopped, and looked at each other. 

“I shall ask for no promise, Myra,” Bhe said; Romeo said, gruffly, 

“but if you persist in playing with that boy, I “Hallo!” 

shall send you away to boarding-school.” j “ Hallo, your ownself, and see how you like 

I grieve to record Juliet’s reply. It sounded \ itl” replied Juliet. “ You’ve got me into scrapes 
as forcible as blank verse, though less melodious. { enough ! I—I’ve been shut up!” 

“You’re a c-cruel old c-crocodile, and I hate \ “ And I,” cried he, with flashing eyes. “ I’ve 

you!” cried the child. j been—” 

At the same hour, Romeo was permitted his 1 He paused, abruptly. He could not confess, 
freedom. j at least to Juliet, the crowning indignity, 

“ Your uncle will be here, to-day,” observed his ( inflicted upon his person. With a quickness, 
mother, who had been quite as unhappy as the 1 whioh did credit to his imagination, he added, 
small hero. “ If you get over the wall again, I j “ I’ve been ill-treated, because I played with 
shall tell him how naughty you have been: you < you ! I say, did you tell?” 

would not like him to know you were flogged?” j “ I’d have died first!” shrieked Myra. “ Did 

“I shall tell him myself!” shouted Dick, 'you?” 

“ He is my guardian—he’s got to let me go for a ! “ Of course not—I’m a man !” said Dick. 
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“ 1*11 tell you what. I’m running away, and 1 l 
don't mean ever to come back !” \ 

“I’m running away, too,” said Myra, “and j 
I’m going to live in the woods. See my basket ?” 

“ What have you got in it?” questioned Dick. 
“I've brought an apple turnover 1” 

“Tarts!” exclaimed the heroine, opening her 
eyes very wide. “Tarts—-just as fall of rasp¬ 
berry jam as they can stick.” 

“They ain’t bad,” returned the hero, with 
pretended indifference, though his mouth began 
to water. “If you let me have one, I’ll lend 
you a piece of cheese.” 

“ I don’t like cheese,” replied Myra, turning 
up her nose. 

“That’s ’cause you're a girl—ail girls are 
geese!” retorted Dick, troubled by the idea that 
he might have to sacrifice a part of his apple 
pastry, in order to secure the dainty he coveted, 

“ Regular geese, girls are!” 

“If I wasn’t a ladjr, I’d scratch you!” ex¬ 
claimed the indignant damsel. 

“If you was a boy, I’d punch your head,” 
retorted the soldier. 

They quarrelled violently, for a few moments. 
But, fortunately, a chipmunk scudded past, 
along a log, and diverted their attention. They 
had a delightful scamper after the little rogue, 
which seemed to enjoy the chase as much as 
they did; and by the time he had disappeared, 
they were excellent friends again; and Dick 
proposed, that, since they had both made up 
their minds to run away, they had better go 
together; and Myra agreed. 

“ Then I’m your husband, and you must do as 
I say,” observed Dick. 

“That ain’t right,” said .Myra. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones are married, and I heard oook say 
Mrs. Jones led him round by the nose.” 

“ I shan’t let any girl lead me by the nose,” 
cried Dick. 

“I wouldn’t touch it,” retorted MyTa, angry 
again. “Anyhow, I don’t like you. I know 
a boy I’d ruther have for my husband, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if he was in the woods 
now.” 

Off she set, at the top of her speed, and Dick 
followed. The wood proved even more enchanting 
than they had expected, and they wandered on, 
chasing butterflies, startling birds, and finding 
new marvels at every step. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said Dick, as they sat 
down to rest. “We’ll go to Australia. They 
can’t find us there.” 

“ Do you think we can find the way?” 

“Of course. Don’t you know the earth is 
round?” demanded Dick. 


“ Like a ball, slightly flattened at the poles,” 
chanted Myra, ready to display her learning. 

“Then, if we keep on, we must come to 
Australia,” said Dick, positively. 

“ Maybe we shall come to Rome first,” she said, 

| with recollections of historical stories, told by 

1 " Letty, in her mind. 

“I don’t know but I shall stop on the way, 
and go up Mount Blanc,” said Dick, thoughtfully. 

< “ Do you think you could climb it?” 

“Why, of course I could,” cried she. “I’ve 
been right up to the top of that sand-hill, back of 
Jones’s house, without once stopping.” 

In pleasant converse, interspersed with disa¬ 
greements, they rambled on, till they reached the 
brook, which became the river Amazon ; and on 
its borders they sat down, and made a slight 
repast of one tart and a bit of Dick's turnover. 
They found a stray kitten, and played with that, 
and so amused themselves, for hours. 

In the meantime, Herbert Tylney had arrived 
at his sister’s dwelling. Dinner came. But no 
Dick appeared. In the next house, there was 
: wonder over Myra’s absence. But cook said the 
child had gone to Mrs. Jones’s, and one of Mrs. 
March’s servants said the same of Dick: so no 
alarm was felt, as yet. 

The afternoon wore on. Neither child returned, 
and, at length, in both families, there was a good 
: deal of excitement. Servants were sent out in 
all directions. The heads of each mansion 
learned that the child, pertaining to the neighbor, 
was missing, so it became evident th$t the pair 
; had gone together. 

Fanny was not frightened. But aunt Mary 

I grew so uneasy, that, at last, her niece went out 
to the wood, in search of Myra. Herbert had 
chosen that direction for his Bearch, and the two 
met half way through the woods. 

Fanny had heard of Tylney’s arrival, so she 
was not taken by surprise. Herbert lifted his 
hat, and said, majestically and indifferently, as 
if they were chance acquaintances, 

“ Ah—good day. Miss Bogart.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Fanny. 

“I fancy we are bent on a similar expedi¬ 
tion,” said Tylney. “ My little nephew has 
levanted.” 

“Iam looking for Myra, my little sister,” ob¬ 
served Fanny. 

“ I dare say they are together, somewhere in 
the grove,” said Herbert. “ Fortunately for our 
search, it does not seem a very large one.” 

M No. There’s a house out towards the left,” 
Fanny said. “ I dare say they have gone there.” 

It was impossible to avoid pursuing their 
search together, and it lasted lung enough to 
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make them forget their mutual position, in dis¬ 
quiet about the children; but at last they come 
upon the pair, seated near the brook. 

44 There’s my uncle,” cried Diok. 

44 And our Fanny,” said Myra. 

44 You naughty, naughty child,” cried the 
elder sister, kissing Juliet, who immediately 
began to whimper. 

Dick sprang into his uncle’s arms, and was 
duly hugged and scolded. Just then, up came j 
two servants, one from each house. 

44 We ain’t a going back, you know, uncle 
Bertie,” cried Dick. “We’ve been ill-treated, * 
and we’ve run away.” j 

44 Aunt Myra shut me up,” sobbed Myra. j 

44 Ma th—ma was bad to me,” shouted Dick. > 
44 1 say, uncle, we’re married, Myra and me, so j 
’ tisn’t any use. Don’t let’s any of us go back. You \ 
stay, and Myra’s big sister too, and we’ll all live 
here together. I’ve got a jolly piece of cheese.” 

44 Oh, and there’s some of the turnover left,” 
added Myra. 

“Very little,” said Dick, frowning at her. 

“ But there’s cheese enough for the whole party.” 

It was impossible to avoid laughing. But finally 
the children were persuaded to return home. 

44 Mayn’t we come again, to-morrow, and won’t 
you both come too?” asked Dick. 

44 ’Cause, now you know each other,” said 
Myra. “ I say, Fanny, Dick’s uncle looks just > 
like that photograph you keep— ” j 

Myra was smothered into silence. Tylney pro- > 
tended not to have heard, not even to see Fanny’s \ 
scarlet cheeks; but he said to the children: j 

44 Now, run on home, as fast as you can, with ! 
your nurses. Miss Bogart and I will follow?” * 


I When the rest of the party were a good way in 
advance, he observed, abruptly: 

44 It was an odd fancy for you to keep the pic¬ 
ture of a man you had deceived and jilted. Do 
you preserve all your victims’ portraits?” 

; Fanny burst into tears. Tylney was shocked 
| at his own speech. But you can easily imagine, 
that, having got so far, explanations followed, 
which proved to each that the other was innocent. 

The widow had taken her revenge, by making 
Fanny believe that Herbert had flirted with her, 
and was only waiting for a pretext to free him¬ 
self; and Herbert had been written to, and ap¬ 
parently convincing proofs given, that Fanny had 
sneered at the idea of considering her engage¬ 
ment serious. The consequence, of course, had 
been that both had gone frantic, and helped the 
widow, in the work of ruining their happiness. 

It was a long while, before they got back to the 
meadow, which stretched at the back of the two 
houses, and when they did, aunt Mary and Mrs. 
March had met them, and been forced to speak, 
because the irrepressible children had met too, 
and were talking in the most animated fashion. 

44 There comes uncle Bertie and your Fanny,” 
shouted Dick. 44 Oh my—she must have hurt 
herself, he’s holding her round th^e waist. Come 
on, Myra, let’s see what’s the matter.” 

The two families supped together, in aunt 
Mary’s dwelling; and the children were treated 
to countless dainties. After they had gone te 
bed, and the lovers had strolled out into the 
moonlight, the aunt and sister had a happy little 
cry together, as women are fond of doing, and 
were in a state of ecstacy, which almost equalled 
that of the young couple themselves. 


SPARKLE BROOK. 
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Bo you remember Sparkle Brook ? 

That rippled through that shady nook, 

Of breezy beeches, purple pines, 

And that rare tree that shakes, and shines. 
With murmurs soft as dropping rain— 

Ah! me, a tender sense of pain 

Arises with the Memory 

Of that sweet nook beyond the sea. 

From darkles soft of violet shadows, 

The brook flowed on into the meadows 
Where robins sang their golden glees, 

And twinkling footsteps of the breeze 
Made silver shadders run across 
The barley fields. A sense of loss— 

Arises with the Memory 

Of those bright fields beyond the sea. 


Along the hollows rich with ferns. 

Round mossy rocks with graceful turns, 
Beneath the bridge with lichens gray, 
Across the lane's green winding way— 

Glad Sparkle Brook went laughing on; 

Ah 1 me, a sense of light withdrawn 

Arises with the Memory 

Of those fair downs beyond the sea. 

Within a glade 'mid shadows deep— 

The bright brook sang Itself to sleep, 
Where wild flowers, flags, and rushes grew, 
And winds their pipee of silver blew. 

A sense of joy and peace, long o'er, 

Which only heaven can restore, 

Arises with the Memory 

Of that wild glade beyond the sea. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ALL THE WAY ROUND BOSTON COMMON. 

A woman sat alone in a dingy bedroom, on the 
third floor of a big boarding-house, in the city of 
Boston. A woman who might have once been 
handsome and attractive, but whose thin, dark 
face, was now sharpened and lined by time, 
worry, and the battle against narrow means. 

In her hands this woman held a letter, whose 
contents seemed to agitate her greatly. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ You are but playing into my 
hands, after all. Yes, Joyce shall ge, and I will 
tell her the secret I never told you, aud she shall 
be the heiress, whether you will or not, heiress 
of my fortune, if not of yours. I thought the 
time would come, and it has. Twenty years is a 
good while to wait, but if I succeed at last—” 

Throwing the letter aside, she dragged a little 
brass-bound desk from under her chair, and 
opening it with a small key, took out from a se¬ 
cret compartment, a piece of yellow, age-worn 
parchment, folded in four. 

This she opened, and carefully read and re-read 
the few lines of crabbed script upon its face, with 
a smile of exultation not unmingled with malice. 

“ Yes,” muttered she, at last, folding and 
replacing it, “ I cannot be mistaken; surely, 
there can be no doubt,—yes, Joyce Bhall go, and 
I will entrust her with the secret. She is brave 
and determined, aye, and wise beyond her years. 
Where is she? Why don’t she come home?” 

Where was she? Where was pretty Joyce 
Houghton, whom her mother had resolved to 
trust with this wonderful secret of twenty years ? 
Why, walking down the Beacon Street mall of 
Boston Common, considering whether she would 
accept Mr. Holienfels’ offer of marriage, just 
then burning in her pocket, and quite unconscious 
of another of her admirers, Harry Thomas, 
walking a couple of rods behind her, and 
agonizing himself with jealousy, as he recalled 
how cold she had been to him, the evening 
before, and how gracious to Mr. Hohenfels. 

The people who did not admire Joyce Hough¬ 
ton, said that her figure was too slight, and 
shoulders and head too far thrown back. But 
others retorted, that, at twenty, one should not 
expect the full development of five years later, 
and that the slender form promised a majestic 
matronhood; as for the proud set of the head 
( 48 ) 
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and shoulders, they were those of a high-spirited, 
fearless, innocent girl, meeting the world as a 
princess meets her subjects, graciously, yet 
without thought of their opinion. 

The low, white forehead, with chestnut hair 
rippling away from it, and above the tiny, 
perfect ears, was as classic as Phidias could have 
fancied; the mouth though, to be sure a trifle 
severe, and faintly colored when in deep repose, 
had a smile that was brightness and beauty 
itself, and the teeth it enclosed a radiant charm 
of themselves; as for the Irish eyes of notable 
gray-blue, with their thick, black lashes, and 
straight brows, and the power of expression, 
which enabled them to talk more intelligibly 
than most persons’ mouths, all her admirers 
could say, was, that if the non-admirers didn’t 
see the beauty of those eyes, they pitied them. 

When all was said, the subtle fascination of 
Joyce Houghton’s presence, was a certain in¬ 
tensity and concentration of nature, that made 
her all unconsciously flatter each person in 
whom she interested herself at all, with the idea 
that she was interested in nobody else. Of one 
personal charm, however, there could be no 
doubt, and it was just now displayed to advan¬ 
tage, by a frisky west wind blowing up from the 
mill-dam, and snatching back the skirt of the 
young girl’s blue serge walking-dress, so as to 
display a pair of slender, high-arched feet, 
daintily shod, and stepping firmly and proudly 
along the dun-colored sand of the mall. 

Harry Thomas watched the pretty feet, and 
the fluttering skirt, and the natty walking-jacket, 
and the little black hat, set so fittingly upon the 
great coil of chestnut hair, and hastened his 
steps to overtake her, resolved, all of a sudden, 
to put everything to the “hazard of a die.” 

It is true, he was past his thirtieth birthday, 
and the lines about his honest eyes, and the cor¬ 
ners of his mouth, showed that his fight with life 
had been a hard one. Nor was the victory yet 
assured. More than this. Whatever joys life 
might still have in store for him, they would 
never be sufficient to efface the scars of that sore 
conflict. Nor was he handsome. Indeed, he had 
never been so. But he was well-looking, with a 
firm, broad-chested figure, and with the thorough¬ 
bred air, moreover, of really true gentleman. 
He had, bIbo, the quiet strength of bearing, which 
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speaks of courage, generosity, and honor. In 
short, Henry Thomas was a man of whom his 
friends were proud and fond, and toward whom 
the world at large felt a vague dislike and jeal¬ 
ousy, arising from a certain reserve, sometimes 
appearing like superciliousness. 

For the rest, let him speak for himself, as with 
a few rapid strides he gains Joyce Houghton’s 
side, and lifting his hat, makes some common¬ 
place remark about the weather, and the Public 
Garden, for they are now in the Charles Street 
Mall, and it is the spring-time of the year. 

Joyce replied in like fashion, and the two 
walked briskly on, both feeling the awkward 
consciousness of an unspoken, yet impending 
explanation, upon them. Thomas abruptly said: 

“ Miss Houghton, I am going away.” 

“Away from Boston?” 

44 Yes ! back to England.” 

“That is a sudden determination, is it not?” 

“ Yes. I had a letter, to-day, offering me a 
position in business better than I find here, and I 
shall go. It is in the employ of Gimbrille & 
Transom, one of the leading architectural firms in 
London, especially in church work.” 

“Yes,” replied Joyce, as he seemed to wait. 

“ They offer me eight hundred a year—pounds, 
you know—about four thousand dollars. And 
one can live better in London than Boston on the 
same income. A pretty little place out Hamp¬ 
stead way, or Kensington.” 

“ Yes,” murmured Joyce again. 

“ Do you think it would be enough, Joyce?” 

“Enough? Oh—why—I can’t decide for 

you ?” 

“ Not for me, for yourself. Joyce, if you will 
go to England with me, if you will be my wife, I 
do not know anything in the world that could 
make me so happy.” 

Joyce looked steadfastly at the deer, for they 
were just passing their paddock, and made no 
reply. The lover looked helplessly at her profile, 
and went on: 

44 1 know it’s very presumptuous of me to sup¬ 
pose you, with all your attractions and advanta¬ 
ges, could care for a fellow like me, fourteen or 
fifteen years older than yourself, and a good deal 
knocked about by the world; but—well, Joyce, 
you never will find anybody’ who would appreci¬ 
ate the honor you did him, more keenly, or—who 
would—who would love you better.” 

The words choked in his throat, and in 
the dead silence that ensued, Joyce murmured : 

“There is no honor in my accepting—that is, 
it is you who honor me by offering—” 

“ But do you accept—do you mean it?” 

41 Oh, no, please no!” cried Joyce, in alarm, 


for the honest face lighted up so vividly, and the 
halting voice took such a jubilant and assured 
tone, that she was frightened. Her companion 
saw it, and subsided. 

“ Of course, you have not thought of it yet. I 
do not wish to hurry you, or in any way distress 
you. May I speak to Mrs. Houghton, and say 
that you sent me?” 

44 Mamma is not well, to-day,” replied Joyce. 

44 1 am sorry to hear it—of course, Joyce, she 
would live with us.” 

The last word choked him again, and Joyce 
murmured: 

“ You are very good,” and then in a more sub¬ 
dued voice, 44 1 will tell mamma, and—I cannot 
say just at this minute; but I am afraid I do not 
want to—to marry anybody.” 

44 Don’t decide too quickly,” implored Thomas. 
44 You don’t know—in my clumsy way, I can’t 
tell you ; but it’s a rftattor of life and death with 
me. I won’t say any more, I won’t tease you, 
but—” 

“Good-evening, my friends, good-evening,” 
said a deep voice, in a slightly foreign accent. 

Looking around, with the guilty flush of con¬ 
victed sentiment, the two encountered, each in 
their own fashion, the keenly scrutinizing gaze 
of a pair of dark eyes, as a swarthy, slender, 
sensitive looking man, carrying a roll of music in 
his hand, joined them, as they emerged from the 
Common, opposite the State House, its golden 
dome gleaming in the last rays of sunset. 

44 Good-evening, Mr. Hohcnfels,” said Joyce, 
his forgotten letter in her pocket suddenly 
burning her afresh, while Thomas murmured 
the usual masculine greeting, and the three 
walked along together in elaborate hilarity and 
unconcern, each man jealously guarding his own 
secret, and surmising that of the other, and the 
smiling, unconcerned young girl weighing and 
contrasting the two, and deciding a life question 
for them and herself, while she tossed and caught 
the feathery shuttlecock of the most trivial con¬ 
versation. 


CHAPTER II. 

A TRIFLE ALLIANCE. 

44 Where is Joyce?” murmured the mother 
again, as the twilight changed to dark, and she 
rose to light the gas. A light step ran up the 
stairs, the door opened, a clear voice cried: 

44 Well, mamma darling, did you think I was 
never coming ?” 

“ I am glad that you have come, dear. Where 
have you been ?” 

44 Walking round the Common; and, mamma, 
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I have something to tell you—something impor-j 
tant.” 

“ And so have I to tell you; and I fancy my 
news will prove the more important.” 

“ Yes, mamma,” replied the girl. Then she saw 
the open desk, and tumbled papers beside it, and 
she asked, in playful reproof, 

“ Have you been looking over horrible accounts, ! 
or bye-gone letters, this time ? That desk is a j 
regular Pandora’s box, and all the ills of life 
come out of it, every time you open it.” 

“ No matter; hope remains at the bottom, and 
the time to bring it out has arrived. You shall 
see. But it is tea-time. Go down yourself, and 
send ilie a cup of tea up here. I am not equal to 
going down.” 

44 If mamma’s news is really more important 
than mine—more important than two bona fide 
offers of marriage, and both in one day, I’d just 
like to hear it,” said Joyce to herself, running; 
down stairs, and softly jumping the last three, \ 
light and noiseless as a bird. Then assuming j 
the demure manner familiar to the world at j 
large, she glided into the dining-room, and up l 
the long table, until she reached her chair beside I 
Mr. Hohenfels, and opposite Thomas. j 

Both gentlemen were in their places, and both ! 
greeted her approach in a meaning manner. ] 
To escape from the embarrasssment of their j 
presence, Joyce laughed and jested with the l 
other gentlemen at the table, and, in fact, had j 
never seemed so gay. j 

44 You are a coquette, mademoiselle,” muttered 
a deep voice in Joyce’s ear, in the midst of one of j 
her gayest sallies; and, turning nervously, she J 
met the glowing, dark eyes of the musician, and 
in that one glance read his jealous and gloomy 
disposition, his sullen temper, and the tyrannous 
impulses, that marred a nature otherwise so 
charming and attractive. 

44 No,” replied she, in the same tone. 44 But I 
am free to laugh and talk with whom I will, and 
I intend to remain so for the present.” 

44 Is it in that off-hand style you intend to give 
mean answer?” muttered Hohenfels, passionately. 

44 No, indeed I It was only a remark $ please 
don’t look so tragic, everybody will see.” And 
Joyce quite unconsciously glanced across the 
table to meet Harry Thomas’ eyes fixed upon her 
in a sort of dismayed enquiry. Hohenfels 
followed her glance, and his long moustache 
writhed and quivered, as ho muttered, 

44 Oh, I sec! It is the Englishman. He is 
charming, I know, and can speak of roast beef 
bec-utifully.’ 

And pushing back his chair, the German 
abruptly left the room, and could presently be \ 


heard beating a stormy sonata out of his piano, 
interpolating horrible discords, in his rage. 

All Joyce’s harmless merriment was over, and 
she sat looking into her tea-cup, with an expression 
of penitent dismay. At last, the nervous strain 
became too much for her, and she rose from the 
table, leaving her meal unfinished, and hurried 
back to her mother’s room. 

44 What’s the matter, Joyce?” asked Mrs. 
Houghton, as her daughter threw herself upon 
the hassock at her feet, and laid her flushed face 
upon her knee. 44 What is it, dear?” 

44 Men,” replied Joyce, succinctly, and then 
she turned her face down, and the silent tears 
began to flow. 

“Men? What men? W’hat have they done, 
or said ?” 

44 Nothing bad,” replied the girl, laughing now, 
and reaching up to pat the thin, dark face bent 
over her. 44 But two of them fancy they want to 
marry me, and I don’t want to marry either— 
unless—” 

44 Unless whom ? But never mind, it is not 
best to give your fancy reality by putting it in 
words. Your heart is not touched, or you would 
be very sure of it, and I do not wish you to think 
twice of any offer you can have received in this 
plaec—other views, other prospects, are opening 
for both of us, my child, and—well, who are 
these men that aspire to my Joyce’s hand?” 

So Joyce, as briefly and plainly as she could, 
narrated her adventures of the day, from the 
finding of Otto Hohenfels’ letter upon her easel, 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, where she w r ent 
daily to draw, to the odd proposal in the mall 
from Thomas, and the angry words of the 
musician at the tea-table. Mrs. Houghton lis¬ 
tened attentively, and yet impatiently, and at the 
end of the little history, said,. 

44 Yesterday, we might have spoken seriously 
of Henry Thomas, who is a good fellow, and a 
gentleman, but, to-day—I have another offer.” 

And from the pocket, in which she had held 
her hand all through this conversation, Mrs. 
Houghton suddenly produced the letter, over 
which we first discovered her, and placing it in 
her daughter’s hand, briefly said, 

44 Bead it aloud, Joyce.” 


• CHAPTER III. 

THE LETTER AND THE PARCHMENT. 

44 My Dear Clarissa : 

44 It is a good many years since I addressed 
you, and I did not suppose I ever should do so 
again. As I wrote you, when you attempted to 
reconcile me to your low and disgraceful 
marriage, you chose your own path with open 
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eyes, and full knowledge of the consequences, so 
far as I and my property were in question, and 
all that remained was for us both to abide by our 
own convictions of right. As you probably 
informed yourself, I mode at that time a new 
will, and sent for my nephew, Harold Gresham, 
to live in my house as its acknowledged heir. 
He also sorely displeased me in his marriAge, 
and now, in my old age, 1 am left a lonely, 
childless, deserted woman, my only companions 
the ghosts of those who have eaten my salt, and 
then lifted the heel against me, ungratefully. 

44 But, Norman Abbey, and all its rich appen¬ 
dage is mine, and mine absolutely. I cannot take 
it with me, where I am shortly going; and I 
shall be judged for the manner in which I have 
fulfilled my stewardship. I must set my house 
in order, and place out the ten talents at interest, 
that I may be ready to render up my accounts 
fearlessly. 

“ All this you will say, is no matter of interest 
to you, since whatever becomes of Norman j 
Abbey, and its revenues, not one penny will ever \ 
travel your way, by act, or will of mine; nor j 
will I even see your face again; but you have, < 
as I am informed, an only child, a daughter, to ' 
whom you have given the family name of Joyce. < 
This girl may be sent to me, if you and she \ 
choose it. If I like her, and she conforms to my j 
ideas and wishes, I will make her my heir, on { 
condition that, when she marries, her husband < 
shall assume the name of Norman. 5 

“ I waste no words in professions of kindly in- | 
tendons, and all that. You know whether I was \ 
kind to the orphan niece, whom I regarded as a \ 
daughter, and who repaid my love with treachery j 
and ingratitude. You can remember your own j 
girlhood at Norman Abbey, and you can tell \ 
your daughter how you fared. If she is coming, j 
it must be at once, os I have no time to spare, j 
and there are others among my relatives, who > 
will not refuse my offers. I enclose an order j 
upon my banker’s agents, in Boston, for one j 
hundred pounds, to provide Joyce with a suitable j 
outfit, and pay her travelling expenses. The j 
money is intended for her exclusive use. You ! 
may telegraph your decision at my expense. 

44 Your once affectionate aunt, j 

44 Joyce Norman.’ 


“What an insolent letter!” exclaimed Joyce, 
flinging down the paper, and turning a flushed \ 
face to her mother. “ I won’t think of going f” \ 
“ Don’t say that, dear,” replied Mrs. Hough- ' 
ton, quietly. 44 Norman Abbey is one of the > 
finest places in England, and has a rent-roll of > 
twenty thousand pounds a year.” \ 


44 I don’t core if it were a hundred thousand,” 
retorted Joyce, hotly. “ What right has she to 
talk of your 4 low and disgraceful marriage V I 
wonder really, mamma, how you can hesitate.” 

44 1 don’t hesitate, Joyce. You must go.” 

44 1 won’t go, mamma.” 

44 It strikes me, my dear, that since you so 
violently resent my aunt’s discourtesy to me, 
you might, consistently, treat me with a little 
more deference yourself.” 

44 I’m sorry if I spoke improperly, mamma, 
but, really, I cannot think of going to this horrid 
woman.” 

44 This horrid woman, my dear, is my mother’s 
only sister. My mother died at my birth, having 
displeased her father, by her marriage with the 
lieutenant of a marching regiment, quartered for 
a few months near the Abbey. He, fortunately, 
as they considered, was killed soon after, and I 
was brought home to my grandfather’s house, 
and reared by my aunt, Joyce, who soon after 
inherited the estates, as his heir. But a head¬ 
strong will, and romantic fancy were already 
secured to me, as inheritance from my poor 
mother, and at eighteen years old, I eloped with 
the son of the land-steward. W r e tried to effect a 
reconciliation with my aunt, and you can judge 
from her letter how well we succeeded. Then 
we came to America, and your father found 
business as a land-agent, and at his death, left 
the small property on which we exist, for it 
cannot be called living. Even this has, within 
the last few years, fallen off. Absolutely, Joyce, 
to-day, I have not the price of a postage-stamp, 
to answer a letter I have written.” 

44 And that is why you wouldn’t have a doctor, 
and wouldn’t try that new tonic, which Mr. 
Hohenfels recommended?” cried Joyce. 

44 Yes.” 

Joyce covered her face with both hands, and 
sat quite silent for many moments. Mrs. Hough¬ 
ton leaned back in her chair, and waited. Not 
many words were needed,' between this mother 
and daughter, to interpret the meaning of each to 
the other, and it was in answer to the unworded 
argument of the elder, that the younger at last 
said, 

44 But, suppose I married Mr. Thomas? I like 
him very well, and he is good, and you could live, 
with us.” 

44 How could you marry any man, unless he 
gave you the money to buy a wedding gown, at 
least? The dividend due next Thursday, pre¬ 
cisely pays our board and washing! bills, and 
twenty cents over, and the next month’s the 
same. If anything chances to diminish that 
dividend, by a dollar, we have to turn out into 
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the street. You cannot marry under thtse cir¬ 
cumstances, and retain your self-respect, can 
you?” 

44 No,” replied the girl, hoarsely. ; 

“Besides that, Joyce, we must forecast the 
future, a little. My aunt was once very fond of 
me, and under all the harshness of this letter. I 
fancy I can see a longing for reconciliation. She 
says, not a penny of her money shall come to me, 
nor will she even see me again, but she knows 
that, when Norman Abbey is your property, and 
its revenues under your control, that your mother j 
will not suffer from poverty—” 

“ Oh, mamma! You know, very well, that all! 
I ever have will be yours, as much as mine!” 

Mrs. Houghton smiled fondly into the flushed, 
tenrftil face, upturned to hers, and Joyce nervously 
added, 

“ But if I were married to Henry Thomas, and j 
you came to live with us, in the pretty cottage he j 
talked of—’ ’ j 

“ I think Norman Abbey, the home of our an-j 


“ Yours fit me, baby, and if you are to have an 
entire new outfit, I will inherit your old shoes.” 

“Besides, next month, you will have all the 
money over, that would have paid my board,” 
said Joyce, and then she threw herself down on 
the floor, and broke into a passion of tears and 
sobs. 

Her mother saw that the victory was won, 
and lay back in her clurir, very pale and tired. 

It was not many mb ytes, however, before the 
girl sat upright, prou t y wiped her eyes, put 
back the thick waves of hair from her forehead, 
and resumed her seat upon the hassock at her 
mother’s feet. Mrs. Houghton was waiting only 
for this, and laying her hand tenderly upon the 
bowed head, she whispered, 

“ Poor child 1 But it is the mildest of the 
evils wo have to choose among. Now, listen to 
me, for I have something very important to say 
to you ; a secret to tell you.” 

“ Yes. mamma,” replied Joyce, submissively. 
What secret could interest her, what news 


cestors, the home of all the happiness of my life, : astound her, now ? 

would be preferable, especially with twenty > “ Look at this.” And Mrs. Houghton unfolded 

thousand pounds income, to a cottage with four £ the yellow and fretted paper in her hand, and 
hundred pounds, and the society of a man whom J gave it to Joyce, who took it, mechanically, 
wo both like, but neither of us love; don’t you, \ opened and turned it this way and that, her 
Joyce ?” \ interest roused, in spite of herself, by the crobbed 

44 Why—yes—f supposo so, mamma. But in form, and unfamiliar look of the lines, which 
the meantime? If I go to England, what will j were written upon what she now perceived to be 
you do?” i not paper, but a piece of thin parchment. 

“Don’t you see, darling, the income, which j ‘‘I can’t read it at all, if it is intended for 
won’t keep two, will keep one, admirably?” j writing,” said she, at last. 

Joyce flushed scarlet, and sprang to her feet, j “ It is writing, and it is in old Latin,” replied 
“Then it is I who am starving and killing! her mother, smiling a ltttle triumphantly. “I 
you, by using the money you need for your own l wanted to see if you could make nnything of it, 
life,” cried she, stung to the very centre of her! for you were a fair Latin scholar, once, at Mr. 
proud and loving heart. j Emerson’s.” 


Mrs. Houghton smiled a little. It is so nice \ 44 Yes. I could make out Virgil, passably, but 


to soe an incantation raise just the spirit called j 
for. 

44 No need to put it in that way, dear child,” 
said she, tenderly. “ But we must sometimes f 
look at things practically. I told you I had writ¬ 
ten a letter, for which I cannot buy a stamp until 
next Thursday. It was to Mrs. Burt, who wrote 
to ask me if I could not dispose of you in some 
way, and go with her on a western trip, ending 
at San Francisco. I wrote to decline, but, fortu¬ 
nately, could not post my letter, and now—” 

“ It would be nice for you to go with Mrs. 
Burt,” said Joyce, with her voice full of tears, 
and then there fell another silence. It was she 
who broke it, saying, with an odd little nervous 
laugh, 

“ But you have no shoes to wear to San 
Fraincsco, mamma.” 


this—in the first place I can’t read the letters.” 
And Joyce got up to approach the gas, flaring in 
an uncovered jet beside the dressing-case. But 
her mother hastily interfered. 

44 Stop, dear,” she said. “Don’t go near the 
gas yet. I made out those words, years ago, and 
verified my translation, by asking a few words at 
a time, of scholars learned in the Latin tongue. 
This is what it means.” And Mrs. Houghton 
handed her daughter a bit of paper, on which 
was penciled, in her own hand, 

44 Wlion Gocl shall suntch the NormanV land 
From out tho Roundhead's godless hand, 

And Norman seek hie mined hall 
Beggared in crypt, and bower, and stall; 

A blazing fire then let him heap. 

And close behind, his station keep. 

Conning the while, with curiona evas, 

The incauing that within me lios. H 
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“ Well, what is the meaning?” asked Joyce, 
with a sorely puzzled face, as she laid down the 
translation, and once more studied the bit of 
parchment. 

*• You shall see,” replied her mother, taking it 
from her hand. “ But first, 1 must tell yon 
about Lady Amabel.” 

“ Lady Amabel what ? Who was she ?” asked 
Joyce, feeling as if she had suddenly slipped oat 
of the commonplace life of a modern boarding¬ 
house, and into the domain of old romance and 
tradition. 

Mrs. Houghton leaned forward in her chair, 
with an air of animation and strength, suoh as 
she had not shown for months, and proudly 
replied, 

“ Lady Amabel Norman, your ancestress.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

TWELVE GREAT DIAMONDS. 

“ Lady Amabel Norman, my ancestress,” 
echoed Joyce. “ Well, that sounds nicely, to 
begin with, mamma. What next?” 

“ Lady Amabel was an earl’s daughter, and 
also an heiress, inheriting an enormous fortune 
in her own right, and setting the Norman estate 
free from a load of debt. She also restored the 
Abbey, which had been pillaged and injured by 
the Reformers, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
secretly adhered to the Pope, although outwardly 
conforming to the Established Church.” 

“ How do you know so much about her, 
mamma?” 

“ Prom her own diary, fragments of which I 
found, among a moss of old papers, in the 
library at Norman Abbey. I was always curious, 
and always fond of quiet research into out-of-the- 
way corners, and matters; and nobody hindered, 
or cared for my investigations in that old library; 
so that, whatever of family history has been 
preserved among the Normans, is at my fingers’ 
ends, although it is twenty years and more, 
§ince I saw Norman Abbey. 

“ Well, this wealthy, devout, generous Lady 
Amabel, amused herself by accumulating all 
sorts of rare and valuable jewels, meaning, as 
she set down in her diary, to have, some day, a 
•brine of solid silver made, thickly ornamented 
with gems, if ever the law would permit the 
public observance of the banished ritual. That 
•he bought the jewels of various foreign mer* 
chants, at various times, I know from entries in 
the diary. She seems to have spent vast sums of 
money upon them, especially for twelve great 
diamonds, bought of the Jew Issacher, of Am¬ 
sterdam. It was to complete this purchase, that 
she sold several farms. Her husband, I suppose, 


l was dead, for the property seems to have been 
j altogether in her own hands, 
j “ And now, my dear, here is the remarkable 
I point of all this story. Those jewels are nowhere 
| to be found.” 

S “That’s not surprising, after two hundred 

> yean, is it, mamma ? 1 suppose somebody sold 

| them, or gave them away, or somebody was 

married, .and took them away, or—” 

“ My dear, the jewels of great families are not 
scattered about in that reckless fashion, leaving 
no trace behind, but are carefiilly catalogued, 
and looked after. Besides, I have seen, in an 
old muniment chest at Norman Abeby, where 
many ourious and valuable things are still 
preserved; a catalogue, at the end of which is 
noted in Lady Amabel’s hand, * These where they 
can be found.' Now, I am sure this refers .to the 
twelve great missing jewels.” 

“ She died, then, without being able to build 
the shrine?” 

> “ Yes. And afterwards, in the Great Rebel¬ 
lion, the whole estate was confiscated, and made 
over to one of Cromwell’s soldiers, General 
Ireton, I believe. But ho nover lived there, 
having other houses of his own ; and the house, 
furniture, the books, pictures, tapestries and 

I ' such matters, were left almost undisturbed. A 
few visits of inspection were made, however, by 
I reton’s people, who carried away whatever they 
chose. But at the Restoration, Reginald Norman, 
the son of Lady Amabel, was reinstated in his 
rights by Charles II., whose fortunes he had 
followed to Holland. The family plate and 
jewels went abroad, too, I suppose, or were 

! pledged to the Jews, or hidden ; at any rate, Sir 
Reginald, for he was a baronet, made out a new 
catalogue after his return, of such valuables as 
then remained in his possession, and at the end, 
lidded, 1 There be others, somewhere, but where I 
wot not, for my honored mother was already in her 
agony, when I reached her, before the late wricked 

i Rebellion, and could but gasp broken phrases of the 
twelve diamonds, and such like. Her maid gave me 
the slip of parchment herewith, but if there be meaning 
to it, I cannot tell, and so leave all for those who 
may come after, to consider .’ Those were the 
exact words.” 

“ How well you remember all about it, 
mamma,” said Joyce, admiringly. 

“I well may,” replied her mother, “for I 
studied, and pored over this secret for years. 
Many an hour, in the bright summer weather, 
when my aunt supposed me to be walking, or 
riding, or rowing upon the lake, I have spent, 
shut up in the little tuiret chamber, where stood 
that obest, and several other relics of the old 
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time, no longer of living interest to anybody but 
myself. Among the papers, carelessly heaped 
into the bottom of the chest, tv ere these old 
catalogues, and the scattered leaves of Lady 
Amabel’8 journal, and the slip of parchment, for 
which I hunted diligently, after reading Sir 
Reginald’s allusion to it. Of course, the jewels 
and plate themselves, were well looked after in 
another place, most of them at my aunt’s 
bankers, in London, and the careful list of them 
was among the family papers, in my aunt’s 
immediate possession. She showed it to me, 
once, when I was in high favor, and told me to 
read the description of what would, one day, be 
mine. For although the estates had been care¬ 
fully entailed, at the time of the Restoration, the 
entail had run out with my grandfather’s life, so 
that his daughter, my aunt Joyce, could inherit 
everything, and leave it to whom she would. 
Meantime, I w£s her natural heir, and after me, 
a half-nephew of my grandfather’s, and so first 
cousin to us, Harold Gresham by name.” 

44 But didn’t you ask your aunt, about Lady 
Amabel’s jewels?” interrupted Joyce, in a tone 
of some surprise. 

“No,” replied her mother, almost defiantly. 
44 If I had theories and surmises, based on my 
own researches among matters, thrown aside by 
the owners as useless, I was not bound to com¬ 
municate them to those owners, especially be¬ 
fore I knew whether they were true or false. 
I discovered, easily, that my aunt had never 
heard of any such jewels, although she knew 
well enough the tradition, of how Lady Amabel 
had restored the Abbey church, and how a chapel 
added to it, is still called Lady Amabel’s chapel. 
By the way—” 

And putting her bent forefinger to hor mouth, 
as was her habit when in deep thought, Mrs. 
Houghton remained silent for several moments* 
without interruption from Joyce, who was trying, 
in her candid and fearless young heart, to aocept 
what seemed her mother’s crooked polioy as the 
right and true course. 

Suddenly, Mrs; Houghton rose, and approach¬ 
ing the gas-jet; held the piece of parchment close 
to the flame, moving it slowly, so that every por¬ 
tion should feel the effect of the heat. Joyce 
watched her in silence. 

44 Come here and look at the parchment now,” 
said the mother, at length; and the girl, taking 
the thing into her hand, perceived, with a sort of 
terror, that between the wide lines of the Latin 
verse she had first seen, now appeared other 
lines, smaller in character, but in the same hand¬ 
writing, and of a different color, the first being 
black as jet, the new ones of a faint greenish hue. 


These also appeared to be in Latin, and after scru¬ 
tinizing them for a moment, Joyce looked up with 
puzzled eyes, and whispered her inquiry: 

44 What does it all mean, mamma?” 

Mrs. Houghton smiled, in her triumphant 
fashion. 

“ Sympathetic ink, my dear,” said she, briefly, 
and then warming into enthusiasm, she caught 
the parchment from Joyce’s hand, and striking 
it with her forefinger, exclaimed: 

44 The woman who contrived all this, and the 
woman who discovered it, were of one blood, and 
I am proud to say it. Lady Amabel, at the last, 
finding that there was no chance for the res¬ 
toration of Catholicism, and the consequent con¬ 
struction of her shrine, determined on another 
destination for the jewels. She was always eccen¬ 
tric, you see. She resolved to bury them, and to 
leave a clue, so feint and so difficult to trace, that 
none but a mind, cast in the same mould with her 
own, should be able to follow it. To that mind, 
too, she designed to leave the jewels, as a reward 
for his, or her, sagacity. Oh 1 Joyce, it is twenty 
years that I have studied this secret, and hoped 
and waited for the day that it should become 
available; and waited, too, for the day when you 
should be old enough and steady enough to share 
it with me. I always meant to bequeath it to 
you, but I did not think the time would come so 
suddenly.” 

Joyce looked at her mother, and forgot to reply. 
The thin, dark face, ordinarily so subdued of ex¬ 
pression, so weary and still, so reserved, and 
often repellent, was transformed into life and 
beauty by the blazing up of the fires within. It 
was like throwing off a mask. 

Mrs. Houghton, meeting that wondering gaze, 
demanded, curiously: 

44 What is it? Why do you look at me so?” 

“I was thinking,” answered Joyce, simply, 
44 how handsome you are, when you are animated, 
mamma.” 

44 It is the light of Lady Amabel’s jewels that 
irradiates my face, child,” said the mother, laugh¬ 
ing gaily as a girl; and then resuming her seat, 
and drawing Joyce back to her hassock, she 
continued: 

44 Years of study it cost me, my Joy, before I 
could decipher and understand these two bits of 
Latin, the visible and the invisible; and long 
before I did so, I was bound and tied so fast, in 
the lot I had chosen, with its poverty and its 
restrictions, that it was absolutely impossible for 
me to verify my discovery. Now, Providence has 
opened the path to you, and very willingly I send 
you in my stead, to reap what you have not sowed, 
indeed, but.—well, you finger the parchment im- 
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patiently, and I must dally no longer, although, 
in very truth, Joyce, it is no easy matter for me 
to tell, even to you, this secret.” 

" Don’t tell it, even now, mamma, unless you 
quite want to,” said Joyce. “ Wait until we see 
if my aunt wishes me to stay with her, and—” 

" If you only stay a week at Norman Abbey,” 
interrupted her mother, vehemently, 44 you must 
use that week to advantage in this matter. You 
must begin the very first day. Of course, I shall 
tell you now.” 

“ Just as you please, mamma,” replied Joyce, 
meekly. 

Pointing with a finger, tremulous with excite¬ 
ment, along the dim, green lines, already fading 
in spots, Mrs. Houghton read aloud: 

44 If you be of the Norman’B blood, 

I charge you, by the Holy Rood, 

To look and fiad the jewels fair, 

Hidden beneath my Lady's chair. 

With bell, and book, and sacred spell, 

The priest and lady hid them welL 
And since they may not deck a shrine, 

And cannot ever now be mine. 

Then, be you woman, bo you man, 

They shall be youre—that’s if you can.” 

"Oh, mamma,” exclaimed Joy, turning pale, 
" I don’t want to meddle with them.” 

“ Why not, pray? They are left, you see, to 
any one of her blood, who can find them. Even 
if you miss your aunt’s inheritance, these jewels 
will be a fortune for us.” 

" But it all sounds so dreadfully creepy and 
ghostly. And is it quite fair to accept hospi¬ 
tality, and rob your host?” 

" Nonsense, Joyce. Don’t talk like a perfect 
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j idiot. It is no robbery. The jewels arc as much 
] yours as hers. In fact, they are bequeathed to 
! whoever can find them, as I have already said.” 

\ "What do you suppose ‘my lady’s chair,* 

\ under which the jewels arc hid, refers to, mam- 
i ma?” said Joyce, after a pause, only half recon¬ 
ciled to her mother’s views. 

\ " I have a dozen theories. I dimly remember 

j a gnarled old oak, in the park at Norman Abbey, 

\ whose lower branches were twisted into the form 
i of a rude arm-chair, and how the keeper, one day, 

| when he passed and found me sitting in it, said 
\ something about its being ‘my lady’s chair;’ 

| but whether it had always been called so, or 
l whether old Roberts invented the phrase, I do 
1 not know, and at that time did not care. Then, 
] there is a great old chair in the picture gallery, 
| a sort of throne, which was called ‘ Lady Ama- 
\ bel’s chair.’ But I am more inclined to connect 
j the idea with the church. As l\ave mentioned 

I to you, Lady Amabel added a chapel to the abbey, 
which was called by her name. Now, what is 

I more likely, than that she should have had some 
special seat, some chair of Btate, on which she sat 
during the service? You see, it was a private 
i chapel, and her own affair. Ten to one, deep in 
■ the ground beneath it, she and her priest buried 
the twelve great diamonds, and the other ‘ fair 
| and cewrious stones,’ as she calls them, of which 
she makes such tender mention in that old jour- 
< nal. But now, dear, I am utterly worn out, and 
| must rest. Kiss me and go to bed. To-morrow 
fwe will talk more on this subject.” 

\ [to be continued.] 


“STAY THOU NEAR.” 

BT NELLIE J. PALMER. 


The ev’ning light is fading, 

The crimson and gold is dim, 

The winds of snmiher stir the air— 

The western star is shining fair—<- 
A snowy sail on the brood boy glides, 

The ailv’ry moon ’neath a white cloud hides, 
The evening light is fading; 

The sound of the evViing hymn 
Over the waters now I hear, 

44 Holy Father stay Thou near.” 

The shade* of night are deeper, 

The silence of night o’er all. 

Bests like a sorrow, deep and still. 

The moonlight's gone from Sold and hill, 
The winds are wildly moaning. 

And a gloom o'er-shadows all— 

Ever the words I seem to hear, 

“ Holy Father stay Thou near.” 


The dawn of day approaches, 

And gently the breezes sigh; 

Bright are the fields with drops of dew, 
Fair are the skiee—a field of bhie; 

The sun shines down on sea, and land, 

The white-capped waves break on the strand. 
Fair is the summer morning, 

The birds of song pass by; 

Above all sounds a song I hear, 

44 Holy Father stay Thou near.” 

Stay Thon with us thro’ the shadow, 

Stay Thon. when the starlight fails, 

Stay Thou when the morn is breaking, 
Guide our footsteps thro’ the vales. 
"When life’s storm-clouds ronnd us lower 
And the waves roll fierce and high. 

We are safe, if, mid the tempest, 

44 Holy Father Thou art nigh.” 





JOSIAH GOES SERENADIN’. 

BY “JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIPE.” 


Elial Gansey, or E. Wellington Gansey, as he j 
has wrote his name for years, has been here to j 
Janesville on a visit. He lives to the Ohio. He < 
is just about Josiah’s age, and used to be a! 
neighbor of his’n. He was born here, and lived < 
round here till he got to be a young man. But \ 
he went to the Ohio to live when he was quite a \ 
young chap, and made money fast, and got high \ 
in station. Why, some say he got as high as i 
clerk to town meetin’. I don’t know about that; j 
but we do know he got to be a real big man, any- \ 
way, and come home here on a visit, fore-handed, j 
and weighin’ over three hundred. He was slim | 
as a lucifer match, when he went away, or a ' 
darnin’-needle. j 

Wall, his cornin’ back as he did, made a real 
commotion and stir in the neighborhood. The j 
neighbors all wanted to do somethin’ to honor j 
him, and make him happy; and we all sort a \ 
clubbed together, and get up a party for him— j 
got as good a dinner as ever Janesville afforded— { 
and held it in old Squire Gansey’s dinin’-room, j 
(he was cousin to Lial, on his father’s side, and ; 
had a big house, and lived alone, and urged us \ 
to have the party there.) j 

Wall, I approved of that dinner, and did all I s 
could to help it along—talked encouragin’ about j 
it to all the neighborin’ wimmen, and cooked two j 
chicken pies, and roasted a duck, and other vit- 
tlcs accordin’. j 

And it was a great success. Lial seemed to j 
enjoy himself dreadfully, and eat more than was \ 
for his good, and so did Josiah. I told Josiah so j 
afterwards. « 

Wall, we had that dinner for him, all together, ■ 
(as it were.) And then we all of us invited him ; 
to our own homes, separate, to take dinner or \ 
supper, as the case might be. We used him < 
first-rate, and he appreciated it, that man did;; 
and he would have gone home feelin’ perfectly \ 
delighted with our treatment of him, and leavin’ 1 
us feelin’ first-rate, if he had been willin’ to take • 
my advice, and let well enough alone. > 

And what a happyfyin’ fting that is, if folks \ 
would only realize it—happyfyin’ to the folks j 
that let well enough alone, and happyfyin’ to j 
them that are let. But some are bound to over- < 
do, and go beyond all sense and reason. And j 
Josiah was not contented with what he had done j 
for Lial, but wanted to do more. He was bound \ 
( 66 ) 


to serenade him. I argued, and argued with 
him, and tried to get the idee out of his head. 
But the more I argued against the idee, the more 
firm he was sot onto it. He sakl it stood Janes¬ 
ville in hand to treat that man to all the honors 
they could heap onto him. And then he told me 
somethin’ that I hadn’t heard on before, that 
Lial talked some of movin’ back here; he was so 
pleased with his old neighbors, they had all used 
him so well, and seemed to think so much of 
him. 

“ And,” says Josiah, “ it will be the makin’ of 
Janesville, if he comes back, and of me too, for 
he talks of buy in’ my west lot, for a house lot, 
and he has offered me four times what it is 
worth, of his own accord, that is, if he makes up 
his mind to come back.” 

“ Wall,” says I, “ you wouldn’t take advantage 
of him, and take four times what it is worth, 
would you?” says I, sternly. “If you do, you 
won’t never prosper in your undertaking.” 

“He offered it himself,” says Josiah. “I 
didn’t set no price; he sot it himself. And it 
wouldn’t be no cheatin’, nor nothin’ out of the 
way to take It, and I would take it with a easy 
conscience and a willin’ mind. But the sticle 
is,” says he, dreamily, “the sticle is to get him 
to come back. He likes us now, and if wc can 
only endeer ourselves to him a little mite more, 
he will come. And I am goin’ to work for it—I 
am bound to serenade him.” 

Says I, coldly, “ If you want to endeer your¬ 
self to him, you are goin’ to work the wrong 
way.” And says I, more frigidly, “Was you a 
layin’ out to sing yourself, Josiah Allen ?” 

“Yes,” says he, in a animeted way. “The 
way I thought of workin’ if, was to have about 
eight of us old men, who used to be boys with 
him, get together and sing some affectin’ piece 
under his winder; make up a piece a purpose 
for him. And I don’t know but we might let 
some wimmen take a hand in it. Mebbe you 
would want to, Samantha?” 

“No, sir;” says I, coldly. “You needn’t 
make no calculations on me, I shall have no 
hand in it, at all. And,” says I, firmly, “ if you 
know what is best for yourself, Josiah Allen, you 
will give up the idee. You will see trouble, if 
you don’t.” 

“ Wall, I s’pose it will be some trouble to us. 
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But I am willin’ to take trouble to please Lial, as 
I know it will. Why, if I can carry it out, as I 
think I can, it will tickle that man most to death. 
Why, I’ll bet, after h earin’ us sing as we shall 
sing, you couldn’t drag him from Janesville. 
And it will be the makin’ of the place, if we can 
only keep him here. And will put more money 
into my pocket than I have seen for one spell. 
And I know we can sing perfectly beautiful, if 
we only set out to. I can speak for myself, any¬ 
way. I am a creation good singer, one of the 
best there is, if I only set out to do my best.” 

Oh, what a deep streak of vanity runs through 
the naturs of human men ! So many times as it 
had been proved right out to his face that he 
couldn’t sing, no more than a Ginny hen, or a 
farmin’-mill, that man still kep a calm and per¬ 
ennial idee that he was a sweet singer. 

Yes, it is a deep scientific fact, as I have often 
remarked to Josiah Allen. That spring of vanity 
that gashes up in men’s naturs can’t be clogged 
up and choked. It is a gushin’ fountain, that 
forever bubbles over the brink with perennial and 
joyful freshness. No matter how many impedi¬ 
ments you may put in its way, no matter how 
many hard stuns of disappointment, and revilin’, 
and agony you may throw into that fountain, it 
won’t do no more than to chock the foamin’ cur¬ 
rent for a moment. But presently, or sometimes 
even before that, the waters will begin to trickle 
again, and will, ’ere long, flow as foamin'ly as 
ever. As many times, and times again, as Jo- 
siah’s vanity had been trampled on, and bent 
down, and stunned, yet how constant and cleer 
it was a bubblin’ up, and meanderin’ right before 
my sight. And before I had got through allego¬ 
ries in my own mind about the curius and scien¬ 
tific subject, he gave me another proof of it. 

Says he, “I don’t want you to think, Saman¬ 
tha, because I said I didn’t know but we would 
let wimmen have a hand in it, I don’t want you 
to think that we want any help in the singin’; 
we don’t want any help in the singin’, and don’t 
need any; but I didn’t know but you would want 
to help compose some poetry on Elial. Not but 
what we could do it, first-rate, but it is a kind o’ 
busy time o’ year, and a little help might come 
good on that account.” 

Says I, (in a very dry tone, very,) “ What a 
lucky thing it is for Tennyson, and Longfellow, 
that you and old Bobbet are so cramped for time. 
There wouldn’t probably be no call for this book 
at all, if you .two only had time to write poetry. 
It is dredftil lucky for them.” 

But I didn’t keep up that dry, sarcastical tone 
long. No, I felt too solemn to; I felt that I must 
get his mind off of the idee, if I possibly could. 
Vol. LXXIX.— 4. 


I knew it would be putting the wrong foot for 
ward to come right out plain and tell him the 
truth, that he couldn’t sing no more than a steam 
whistle, or a gong; no, I knew that would be the 
wrong way to manage ; but I says, in a warnin’, 
awful sort of a tone, and a look just solemn and 
onpressive enough to go with it: 

“ Remember, Josiah Allen, how many times 
your pardner has told you to let well enough 
alone. You had better not try to go into any 
such doin’s, Josiah Allen. You’ll sup sorrow, if 
you do.” 

But he argued back again, “But I tell you, 
Samantha, that I love Lial, and want to happyfy 
him; I want to make his visit pleasant and 
agreeable.” 

“Wall,” says I, in a deeper and solemner tone 
than I had heretofore used, “if you want to 
make it agreeable to Elial Gansey, don’t you 
sing to him, or what you call singin’.” 

Says he, bitterly, “ I believe you are envius of 
me, Samantha; I believe my soul you be. You 
never encourage me a showin’ off my voice, nor 
never did.” 

“No,” says I, “I am your friend, Josiah Al¬ 
len, and your well-wisher.” 

But it was no use. In spite of all my entreat¬ 
ies, and arguments, they got it up amongst ’em. 
Composed some poetry, (or what they called 
poetry,) and went and sung it over (or what they 
called singin’) night after night, to the school- 
house, practicin’ it over secret, so Lial shouldn’t 
heer of it, for they was a lookin’ on givin’ him 
such a joyful surprise. 

Wall, they practiced it over, night after night, 
for over a week. And Josiah would praise it up 
to me so, and boast over it so, that I fairly hated 
the word serenade. 

“Why,” says he, “it is perfectly beautiful, 
’specially the piece we have made up about him, 
and awftil affectin’.” Says he, “I shouldn’t 
wonder a- mite if Lial should shed tears when he 
heers it.” 

And I’d tell him “ I presumed it was enough 
to bring tears from anybody.” 

And that would mad him again. He would 
get mad as a hen at me. But I didn’t care; I 
knew I was a talkin’ on principle, and I wasn’t 
goin’ to give in an inch, and I didn’t. 

Wall, at last the night came that they had sot 
to serenade him. I felt like cryin’ all the time 
he was a fixin’ to go. For next to bein’ a fool 
yourself, it is gaulin’ to have a pardner make a 
fool of himself. But never, never did I see Jo¬ 
siah Allen so highlarious in his most highlarious 
times. He acted almost perfectly happy. Why, 
you would have thought he was a young man, to 
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see his actions; I was fairly sickish, and I told < slap aginst the winder, right by my side. And 
him so. though I hain’t no doubt but what it was a May 

Wall, says he, as he started out, “ You can j bug; still, if it had been a burgler, all saddled 
make light of me, all you are a mind to, Saman- j and bridled, that had rode up aginst my winder, 
tha, but as long as Josiah Allen has the chance j it couldn’t have skairt me no more, and I couldn’t 
tp make another fellow-mortal perfectly happy, \ have jumped no higher, I was that wrought up 
and put money in his pocket at the same time, > and excited. Wall, thinks es I, it is the light 
he hain’t the feller to let the chance slip,” j that is a-drawin’ them May bugs, and mebby it 

“Wall,” says I, coldly, “shet the gate after \ will draw nothin’ worse, and I believe I will 
you.” blow out the light and get into bed agin; I be- 

I knew there wuzn’t no use in arguin’ any i lieve I will feel safer. So, I blowed the light 
more with him about it. And I think it is a| out and got into bed agin. Wall, I had laid there, 
great thing to know when to stop arguin’, as well j mebby, ten minutes, a-tremblin’ and a-quakin’, 
as preachin’, or anything. It is a great thing to j growin’ skairter and skairter every minute, when, 
know enough to stop talkin’ when you have got j all of a sudden, I heerd a rappin’ aginst my win- 
through sayin’ anything. But this is a deep j der, and a hoarse sort of a whisper, sayin’: 
subject, one I might allegore hours on, and still j “Josiah Allen! Josiah Allen! Miss Allen!” 
leave ample room for allegory. And to resoom, It didn’t sound like no voice that I ever heel’d, 
and continue on. He started off, and I wound \ and I jist covered my head up and lay there with 
up the clock, and went to bed, leavin’ the back < my heart a-beatin’ so you could have heerd it 
kitchen door unlocked. under the bed. I knew it was a burgler; I knew 

Wall, that wus in the neighborhood of ten \ my time had come to be burgled, 
o’clock. And I declare for’t, and I hain’t afraid j W r all, the whisperin’ and the rappin’ kep up 
to own it, that I felt afraid. There I wus all j for quite a spell, and then it kinder died off, and 
alone in the house, somethin’ that hardly ever \ I got up and peeped through the winder, and 
happened to me, for Josiah Allen wus always <’ then I see a long white figger, a-moving off round 
one that you couldn’t get away from home nights, \ the corner of the house towards the back kitchen, 
if he could possibly help it; and if he did go, I j And then I was skairter still, for I knew it wus 
most always went with him. Yes, Josiah ^Ulen * a ghost, that was a-appearin’ to me. And I had 
is nearly always near me, and though he hain’t \ always said, and sa/ still, that I had rather be 
probably so much protection as he would be if he ! burgled than appeared to. 

weighed more by the steelyards,.yet such is my j And I lay there, a-tremblin’ and a-listenin’; 
love for him, that I feel safe when he is by my and pretty soon I heerd steps a-comin’ into the 
side. i back kitchen, and so along through the house, 

I had heerd, only a day or two before, about \ up to my room door. And then there come a 
several houses bein’ broken open and plundered, rap right onto my door. And though cold shivers 
besides several cases of rapine; and though I wus a-runnin’ down my back, and goose pimples 
hain’t, I persume, so afraid of burglers as I would wus present with me, I knew sunthin’ had got 
be if I had ever been burgled, and though I tried to be done. There I was alone in the house with 
to put my best foot forwerd, and to be calm, still a ghost. And thinks es I, I must try to use it 
the solemn thought would come to me, and I well, so’s to get rid of it; for I thought mebby, 
couldn’t drive it away, “Who knows but what if I madded it, it would stick right by me. And 
this is the time that I shall be rapined and so I says, in as near the words as I could remem- 
burgled?” ber, as I have hearn tell that they talked to 

Oh, what a fearful time I did have on my mind, spirits, 
as I lay there on my usually peaceful feather bed ! “Are you a good spirit?” says I. “If you 
Wall, I got wider and wider awake every minute, are a good spirit, raise up and rap three times.” 
and thinks es I, “I will get up and light the I s’pose my voice sounded low and tremblin’, 
lamp and read a little, and mebby that will quiet down under the bed-clothes, and my teeth chnt- 
me down.” So, I got up and sot down by the tered so loud that they probably drownded the 
buro, and took up the paper, and the very first words, some. But the rappin’ kep up. 
piece I read was a account of a house bein’ broke And says I, again, “ If you are a likely spirit, 
open somewhere between ten o’clock and mid- raise up and rap three times, and then leave.” 
night, and four wimmen massicreed in their beds. And then says I—for I happened to think what I 
I laid down the paper, and groaned loud; and j had heerd they done to get ’em away, for I wus 
then I sithed hard, several times, and right j that flustrated and horror-struck that I couldn’t 
there, while I was a-sithin’, something come ker- j think of nothin’, hardly—says I: 
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“ I will you away; I will you off, out of this . 
house—if you please,” I added, for I wus so ' 
afraid of m&ddin’ it. Thinks I to myself, I < 
would ruther mad a burgler, or a rapiner, ten \ 
times over, than to get a apparition out with me. ; 
I s’pose I had spoke up louder this time, for the ! 
ghost answered back to me, and says : 

44 I am Miss Moony.” j 

8ays I, 44 Not she that was Lucinda Gansey?” j 
44 Yes, I be.” i 

Says I, in a stern tone—for truth and rectitude ! 
is my theme, even in talkin’ with a apparition; ; 
and, skairt as I was, I felt that it would be better ' 
to impune a ghost than to not be a doin’ any¬ 
thing in the cause of right—says I, firmly: 

44 Do you stop fellin’ such stuff to me;” says 
I T 44 You are a lyin’ spirit; Lucinda Moony is 
alive, and enjoyin’ middlin’ good health, if she j 
wasn’t so nervous. Elral Gansey is a visitin’ of j 
her now. She never was a ghost, nor nothin’ 
like it; and apparition or not, you shan’t stand 
there and lie to me.” 

Says the voice, 44 Let me in, Miss Allen ; I am 
Miss Moony, and I am most dead; I am skairt 


most to death. And,” says she, 44 1 want JoBiah 
Allen to go over to our house right off. Oh, I 
am most dead !” says she. 

I begun to grow calmer; I see it wasn’t rto 
ghost, and says I, 44 Wait one minute, Miss 
Moony,” and I ketched up the first weepon I 
could get hold of, to defend myself, if she should 
prove to be a imposter. It was Fox’s book of 
Martyrs, and I calculated, in case of need, to 
just throw them old martyrs at her in a way she 
would remember. But it didn’t prove to be no 
imposter. When I opened the door, there stood 
Lucinda Moony, a tremblin’ in her night-gown, 
without a sign of a shoe nor a stockin’ on her 
feet, nor a bonnet on, nor nothin’. 

But I hear Josiah a stampin’ the mud off his 
boots, at the kitchen door-step, and if I don’t 
hurry and get him his supper, he’ll growl out, ns 
he did once before, 44 Literatoor and literatoor 
wives is all very fine; but a woman, after all, had 
better be a rankin’ a man’s coffee than be makin’ 
a fool o’ herself in maggyzines.” 

So I must put off to another time a tellin’ what 
Lucinda said. 


A CAPE JASMINE. 


BY FANNY 


Owe heavy blossom like a silver star— 

White, waxen, perfumed ; perfect as a dream. 

One folded creamy bud, ’mid dusk-green leaves 
Polished and thick—a bloom to whitely gleam 
In Southern gardens under moonlight rare— 

This starry blossom and this matchless bud; 

A bloom to tremble at a lover’s vow 

When moon and beauty stirred the swift hot blood. 

A perfhme as of fruit and bnde and flowers 
Subtly combined, floats from its eager lips; 

O odorous Alabama starlight-bloom 

What musk and spice and balm didst thou eclipse 
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And make thine own—the incense of thy heart? 
WTiat glades of moon and song didst hold thee sweet? 
What midnight tresses didst thou droop among? 
What lovers didst thou see at Maud’s fair feet ? 

Red lips have pressed thee passionate and warm; 

A white and throbbing bosom was thy throne; 

A small white hand caressed thee tenderly— 

All this an hour before thou wert mine own— 

0 odorous bud, die here before my eyes! 

Fade silver star! Droop folded waxen bud! 

No more thy perfume or Maud’s slumbrous eyes 
Can wake a tremor in my Northern blood! 


OVER ALL. 

BY MAUD MEREDITH. 


Thebe are blossoming meads where the soft winds sweep, 
And the dews of the twilight fall; 

Where the odorous cups in their hearts so deep, 

Hold the honey-dews that the summers steep, 

For the sunlight falls over all. 

There are caverns dark where the death damps cling, 
Where weird, and gaunt, and tall. 

The spectres of gloom thick phantoms bring; 

And the hollow arches with wailings ring, 

Yet the sunlight hangs over all. 


There are human lives like a placid stream, 

Who never a pain recall; 

Who rest in the Joy of the heavenly beam. 

And in blessed content live tbeir happy dream, 

In the sunlight’s radiant fall. 

There are lonely graves where the ivys creep, 

To shroud with a tender pall; 

There are hearts that moan, there are hearts that weep, 
There are hearts that the vigil of death must keep, 

But the sunlight falls over all. 
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Robert Bedloe was always a solitary man. 
Vi hat he might have been, if he had had the 
uoual influences of home, in boyhood—parents, 
brothers, sisters—to draw out his sympathies, and 
r.rfcctions, it is impossible to say. But he was an 
orphan, kept from starvation by a bachelor uncle, 
and turned adrift into the world to earn his own 
living at sixteen. Bedloe succeeded very well; 
h 3 was a steady, silent, accurate young man ; he 
r ^e, from one position of trust to another, until, 
j.t twenty-two, he was given a position as cashier 
of a small bank in Philadelphia. He rented a 
chamber in a quiet house, on the western side of 
the Schuylkill, where he could have a glimpse of 
t ic river, and of green trees; and this chamber 
h? furnished neatly. It was always neat: his 
.‘dippers always stood on the same rose of the 
c a-pet; not a particle of dust ever reached his 
i »\vs of well-bound books; and if Bedloe had an 
extravagant taste, it was for fine editions. He 
t v)k his meals at the same restaurant, came to 
t icm at the exact moment every day, occupied 
t to same chair by the window, ordered the same 
ui hes. 

•• I have not a fault to find with Bedloe. as far 
n: his work is concerned,” said Mr. Gilley, the 
president of the bank, a portly, genial old man. 
*• But he has been with us a year, and I know 
him no better than I did the day that Way and 
Black recommended him to us. Wood, sir; all 
v »odl a mere machine! Down to the bank, 
b ck to his books ; no taste for society ; not even 
r rlance for the pretty girls on Chestniit street! 
It s not natural, in a lad of his age ; it’s not hu- 
ir. m ! It mnke 8 me suspect—I know not what.” 

“You would rather see him driving a fast 
L >rse, out the Wissahickon, on Sundays, and 
e lining to his desk with his nose red and 
i i ped ?” said Mr. Jarrett, one of the directors. 

One of the clerks overheard this conversation, 
r 1 1 ventured to repeat it to Bedloe, who, with all 
].' 4 silent shyness, was a favorite with the men 
under him. Ho gave one of his queer, question- 
i : r smiles, but said nothing. The idea of a holi- 
y on Sunday was the only point in the matter 
it lingered in his mind. 

*‘A holiday. Why not? I leave the bank 
n Saturday at three, and return at nine on 
Monday. I could go to the country, somewhere, 
and see the fields.” 

( 60 ) 


He meditated on this slowly. He had lived 
always in towns. The opening of the leaf, the 
growth of crops, the habits of birds, insects, 
beasts, all were an unknown, wonderful world to 
him. He would explore the neighboring coun¬ 
try, beginning next Saturday. It was quite in 
keeping with Bedloe’s habits of thought, that he 
should begin the list of neighboring railroad sta¬ 
tions, alphabetically. 

“B.; Bethlehem. I will go. to Bethlehem,” 
he said, and proceeded to inform himself respect¬ 
ing the old Moravian town. When he had fin¬ 
ished reading the history of the little band, set¬ 
tled in an unbroken wilderness, among the 
savages whom they came to convert; when he 
had realized their poverty, their self-negation, 
their endurance, a new light came into his cold, 
gray eye. He put the book carefully in its place, 
and, instead of going to bed, as usual, sat look¬ 
ing out of the window, until late in the night. 
Evidently, heroism and self-sacrifice were not 
strangers, in Robert Bedloe’s mind, though he 
would have put them into words, if needs were, 
methodically as the rule of three. 

The next day was Saturday. "With his shining 
new satchel, neatly packed, in hand, and his 
gloves and shirt-front spotless, after the dusty 
ride, he stepped down into the steep, quiet street 
of the old German Pennsylvania village It was 
long before the founding of the great polytechnic 
school, or of the steel and iron manufactories, 
which, in recent years, have modernized and en¬ 
riched the town. Bedloe saw only the quaint 
old houses, set back from the hilly streets, which 
Zeisbergcr and his companions and their descend¬ 
ants had built: the windows, stoops, and gar¬ 
dens, all brilliant with roses. These streets ran 
down to the narrow, glancing river, on the other 
side of which rose the hills, heavily wooded, and 
silent as when the Moravian Indians had their 
lodges among them. There was a quiet little 
inn, the Sun. Bedloe chose a room in it, bathed, 
dressed, and seated himself on the high stoop. 
The sun was setting behind the melancholy hills. 
Now and then some men passed, going home 
from their work, and talking German together. 
They were the descendants of the first Moravians, 
and their dress yet bore some of the quaint pecu¬ 
liarities of that early time. Frau Mayo, Bedloe’s 
landlady, with her high cap, crossed white ker- 
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chief, and knitting, came out to sit with him. 
Strangers were a rarity there. She showed him 
the flat, green field, in which the brethren lie, in 
rows, poor and rich, white, red, and black, side 
by side, in the order of their death. 

A chill passed over Bedloe. It was not in this 
way that he would wish to lie some day, but 
alone, in the solitary hills, with some one friend 
beside him—man or woman—the one who had 
loved him. If such a friend ever came to him I 

Then she took him in to see her Putz, a land¬ 
scape of eities, valleys, and mountain heights, 
made, with infinite patience, out of moss, rocks, 
and bits of glass, assuring him that there was one 
in almost every house in the village. After this, 
she led him in to supper, and gave him a num¬ 
ber of strange, German dishes—zweiback, and 
apple-cake, and others—whose names he could 
not remember. But they were all delicious 
to his taste. “It is like going to Europe,” 
thought poor Bedloe, to whom Europe was the 
hopeless dream which it was to most Americans 
at that time. When supper was over, his 
friendly landlady followed him again to the 
stoop. Soft, sweet strains of music rose through 
the evening air. 

• 4 It is the children, who sing hosannas, in 
the church,” she said. “ And the trombone play¬ 
ers go out to serenade brother Ebers. It is his 
eightieth birthday. We keep the record of every 
birthday, even of the children, and greet them 
with music.” 

Bedloe listened with delight. Surely he had 
strayed back into primeval days. How far re¬ 
moved he was from busy Chestnut street, the 
bank, the hot, dusty restaurant! This was a 
cool, calm nook in Arcadia! 

44 What are those massive stone houses, which 
I see yonder?” he asked. 

4 ‘ They are the houses of the first Moravians. 
Ach, sir! They built for hundreds of years to 
come. And they lived together, and had all 
things in common. There was a separate house 
for the brethren, and one for the sisters, and 
another one for the married people. They are 
all solidly built, as you see. They are empty 
now, except for a few poor Bisters and widows.” 

Bedloe remembered Longfellow’s poem on these 
Moravian nuns. He was so convinced, that these 
great stone houses were convents, that he scarcely 
listened to the good woman’s explanation, that 
they were a retreat for a few good women, who 
occupied separate apartments in the corridors, 
and lived at their own cost. 

‘ 4 And very little suffices for them,” she added, 
wagging her fat cheeks compassionately. 44 There 
is old Frauelin Huhn, now, who was put into the 


sister house, when she 1 was a child of ten, and 
has never left it since. Now she is seventy. I’ll 
warrant she lives, for a year, on what a younj 
gentleman like you would spend in a week ; 
though I do not think you are one of the spend¬ 
thrift kind, either. For ten years, too, she has 
had ber little niece, Ruth Siemerling, with her. 
The Moravian folk are all thrifty enough; but 
the good God only knows how that pair live!” 

Bedloe wanted to stroll down the darkening 
street; but he was too courteous to even look 
the wish, as long as the old German woman 
cored to talk. At last she went in, and he 
threw on his cap, and startled himself by run¬ 
ning down the steep steps, like a boy. Had lie 
ever run when he was a boy ? He doubted it; 
running had been ruled out of him. 

Indeed he had never felt exactly as he did, to¬ 
night. The gray houses, mossy with age the 
distant, soft music; the fading twilight; the 
simplicity, the sincerity of these people, the fer¬ 
vor which pervaded the very air—it all seemed 
to him os something which had been lost, until 
now, out of his own life, and never missed before. 

He went down the hilly street, until he reached 
a great, green quadrangle, about which rose the 
massive walls of the old sister and other houses. 
The quadrangle was laid out, with beds of herbs 
and flowers, and shaded by alleys of trees, which 
ran down to the road. In the centre was the 
huge rocky mound of an old spring-house, in 
whose cool depths the commuriity had once stored 
their provisions. It was overlaid now with ferns 
and tangled vines. At the great stone, which 
served as a door, gurgled a dripping, crystal 
spring. Near by, stood a settle against an oak, 
both green with age. If some of the ancient sis¬ 
terhood would only appear! Bedloe dropped into 
the seat, and taking out his note-book, began to 
draw some crooked lines, which might serve as a 
sketch, chuckling to himself at this subtle trick. 
He was growing shrewd as well as boyish. 

A step, soft and quick; the brush of a gray 
skirt against his foot. He did not look up, until 
the woman, with her pitcher, had passed him 
and reached the well. 

Not an old crone, not some forgotten relic of 
the days of Zeisberger, as he had half expected 
to see; but a slight, delicate child, raising her 
pitcher, to catch the trickling drops. The up¬ 
lifted arm was white and rounded; the curly 
rings of hair, which escaped from her cap, were 
pale brown; her eyes were blue. The wholo 
figure, airy, fresh, inexpressibly youthful and 
pure, was in harmony with the soft music, the 
waving fern, the soothing drip, drip, of the 
water, with all the cheerftil, tender calm of the 
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evening. When she had filled her pitcher, she 
turned, to go on. 

Bedloe began hastily again to draw meaning¬ 
less lines across his sheet of paper. As she 
passed him, she bowed with the usual “ good- 
day ’ ’ of the Moravians. Then she disappeared 
within the great doors of the sister house. 

Those doors stood open. Presently, Bedloe 
summoned courage to look in. Long, stone cor¬ 
ridors were visible, broken here and there, by a 
door leading into the old women’s rooms, or by a 
high clock, or by a great carved chest. The un¬ 
painted wood of the lintels and windows was 
speckless and white. The panes shone like 
crystal. 

Bedloe went to the Moravian church the next 
day. But he came back to the inn, with a look 
of disappointment. Whatever he had sought 
there, he had not found. In the evening, he saw 
the upper windows of one wing of the sister 
house lighted, and heard a faint, far music. 

“ It is the chapel,” said his hostess. “If you 
were within the walls you could hear little Ruth > 
Siemerling’s voicei She is the only young per- j 
son in the house. The old women have but fee- j 
ble pipes, but Ruth always sang like a thrush. 
Well, well, she is almost a woman now, sixteen 
or older.” 

Bedloe moved hastily away. It jarred on his 
mood, that this woman should name Ruth. She 
was not a woman, nor a child, to him. She was 
only part of a picture—sunset, dripping water, 
waving fern. But the picture had moved, and 
touched him strangely. 

B. Bristol and Bridesburg came next on the 
list, but Bedloe pursued the alphabet no further. 
The next Saturday, and the next, and the next, 
found him in his chamber at the old Sun Inn, 
which now was made ready for him without 
orders, always with fresh, fragrant sheets. Frau 
Mayo baked the zweiback for him, with her own 
hands. 

“You like the place? Some of your folks 
were Moravians, in the old times ?” she ventured, 
one day. 

“ Perhaps they were. I feel as if I had 
sometime belonged here,” said Bedloe, to himself, 
laughing, as he went out. He always took his 
place on the old settle, and drew again the 
crooked lines in his book. / 

After awhile, little Ruth came out, and filled j 
her pitcher, and going in, said “good-day,” to j 
him, gravely looking him full in the face, with 
her innocent, blue eyes. Bedloe bowed, and his 
lips moved. But he said nothing. 

That was all. It was not much to repay him 
for the long railway journey, and the three days’ 


stay. But his life had been exceptionally 
hard and business-like. This little, weekly 
drama, was the first break. It was his first 
glimpse into the inner world of beauty in 
Nature. He did not care to speak to Ruth. He 
was afraid. What if he should waken, to find 
the picture coarse and common, as was all the 
world that he knew outside of it ? 

The man, who sat, every Saturday evening, 
sketching the spring, with much of the stiff 
primness of a wax figure about him, naturally 
j became an enormous event in little Ruth Siemer- 
j ling’s life. There were absolutely no other 

> events in it. There never had been. She had 
come to the sister house a mere baby, from 

\ another quiet Moravian village. Since then she 
\ had lived in the three rooms occupied by her 
j aunt Hester—quaint, silent rooms, but alive with 
i a grave cheerfulness, with no atmosphere of a 
i nun’s cell about them. Sqnare, rag carpets 
| covered the middle of the floors, showing the 
white boards at the sides. The deep windows 
were full of pots of flowers. On the gray, 
stained walls, hung samplers, and embroidery on 
satin, yellow with age, done by the sisters, a 
century ago, when they worked the famous 
banner for Pulaski. For the rest, there was a 
sleepy cat, a case full of books, a bright fire in 
the neat little kitchen beyond, and Ruth and her 
j aunt, each at her own sunny window, with her 
{ basket of work. It never occurred to the littlo 
maiden to tire of this endless routine, or the 
stillness and calm. She knew no other life. 
She had never ventured, more than a dozen 
times, out of the quadrangle, into the streets of 
; the village. It never occurred to her that they 
were poor. She had never worn any other 
gown than one of gray homespun. She knew no 
better fare than potatoes and milk, with meat as 
a luxury on Sundays. Her aunt’s life was 
Ruth’s: only one was seventy years, the other, 
seventeen! She knew nothing outside of the 
sister house, in which her whole life had been 
passed. The old woman was well nigh os inno¬ 
cent and unworldly as the child. In lives so 
vacant of incident, this artist, who was making a 
1 picture of the sister house, became an object of 
\ constant interest. 1 

“ If one of the directors meet him, doubtless 
he will ask to see the picture ; and so an account 
of it may come around to us, in time, Ruth,” 
said aunt Hester, with a patient Bigh. 

Fate came in the shape of Gotlieb Mayer, the 
butcher, to bring matters to a crisis. 

On the succeeding Saturday, Gotlieb was 
I drunk. Rum gave him courage, for the first 

> time in his life, to enter the quadrangle. Bedloe, 
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coming down the vacant street, to his work of j 
Arcadia, saw the fat, red face of the burly 
ruffian, as he sat among the trees ; saw him leer 
at Ruth, as she came to the well; stretch out his 
hand toward her. Now, Bedloe had never 
fought, in his life. He had been called milk¬ 
sop, as boy and man. But, in a breath, his 
hands were about the throat of the gigantic 
brute, and he shook the fellow like a reed in his 
passion of fury. 

Mayer, sobered by astonishment, looked down at 
the pale, slight town-man; and then, with a 
chuckle, he hurled him from him, and strode off, 
whistling. Bedloe fell against the rocks. He 
did not rise when Ruth came up to him, trem¬ 
bling, for she knew very well why he had 
done this thing. She found him motionless, 
with the blood trickling out of a wound in his 
forehead. 

That he was dead, was her first thought. The 
second, oddly enough, was that the dead man 
was not so prim, nor stiff, as she had supposed. 
The high hat had been knocked off, the smooth \ 
hair was tossed about the face, the collar was j 
wrenched open. It was a boyish, sensitive, pic- \ 
turesque countenance; and little Ruth, though j 
she gave none of these qualities a name, felt 
their power. j 

Old Joseph Straus, who lived in the brother’s j 
house, and had seen the whole affair, now j 
hurried up to the scene of action, and, after J 
freeing his mind by a few curses, hurled after \ 
Gotlieb, proceeded to examine whether Bedloe ; 
was a corpse, or not. j 

“ He’s alive, child. I’ll carry him in, and go 
for the doctor. It was this bit of rock that cut j 
his head.” Joseph, as he spoke, lifted Bedloe, j 
as if he had been a barrel of flour, and deposited j 
him on a bench in the corridor. “Wet his j 
head,” he ordered. “Don’t be scared, and J 
silly, now. He’ll not die, likely: at least, till I j 
get back, with Munter.” 

Bedloe opened his eyes, presently. He was in 
the cool, clean corridor. The sun streamed in j 
from a square window at his feet. In it was j 
perched a tame canary, singing. Ruth’s inno- j 
cent face was close to his, and her wet hand was 
on his forehead. 

For a moment he was sick and giddy. He 
dosed his eyes. Then reason and consciousness j 
fully returned. What he thought, in that brief 
moment, he never told, even to himself. The 
face, on which Ruth’s little hand rested, burned 
hot, as with a sudden fire. 8he drew hastily 
back, blushing, she knew not why. When he j 
opened his eyes, they avoided hers. J 

“ Go in,” he said, hurriedly. “ There are men \ 


coming. You are very kind, but do not let them 
see you here.” 

He would have liked to put his picture in a 
case, in the dark—anywhere out of sight of the 
world. It would be soiled, if the public daylight 
touched it. 

Ruth obeyed, without a word. She ran up, 
frightened and breathless, to tell her strange 
story to her aunt, who petted and quieted her, 
making her lie down at once, as if she had been 
ill, while she herself stole to the window, to see 
Bedloe, in the garden below, taking leave of Jo¬ 
seph and the doctor, and walking off, stiffly erect, 
down the street. 

On the next Saturday evening, the artist did 
not appear in the quadrangle. 

“ He was badly wounded. Very probably he 
is dead,” said little Ruth, calmly, to her aunt. 
But her heart was sick within her with fear. 

The next week, and the next passed, but he 
did not come. The fact was, Bedloe was neither 
dead, nor ill; but he had a terrible conviction 
that he had taken part in a scene, had furnished 
a subject for gossip in the village. He, Robert 
Bedloe, playing the hero of a melo-drama, to be 
goBsipped about in the butcher’s Bhops and tav¬ 
erns ! He would never go back to the place. 
His picture, his dream, was shattered forever. 

Besides, he had not been able to hide the 
blackened lump about the wound on liis forehead. 
Curious glances had been directed to it in the office 
The president, Mr. Gilley, who always suspected 
this model young man, had eyed it keenly. 

“ You look as if you had’ been Among the 
wicked, and evil-doers, Mr. Bedloe,” he said, 
smiling. 

What could Bedloe answer? It would hardly 
make the matter better, to say that be had been 
squabbling with a drunken butcher. 

Mr. Bedloe remained at home, therefore; read 
his books; ate his regular meals; patted him¬ 
self complacently on the back, for his renuncia¬ 
tion of his foolish fancy. He did this, for three 
Saturdays. On the fourth, he packed his satchel, 
with hands that shook, he knew not why, and, 
as the sun was going down, waited on the settle 
for Ruth, his hat in his hand. 

No more pretence, now, of sketching; he was 
waiting for Ruth. When she came out of the 
wide, dark doorway, he stood up to meet her. 
She did not see him, at first; then she came to 
him, running, with a little cry. 

“Ah, it is you I” holding out both her hands. 

He took them in his. Her eyes were full of 
tears, though she laughed. 

“ I thought he hod killed you,” she said, 
almost in a whisper. 
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“ Would you have cared ?” asked Bedloe. 

“ It was for me, that you did it. Oh, I know !” 

She drew her hands from hi9, took out a little 
handkerchief from her apron, and wiped her 
eyes. Then she gravely stood, waiting for him 
to speak. 

Bedloe laughed aloud. There was something 
wild in the mood that possessed him. How pre¬ 
cise and prim she was, the little nun! As inno¬ 
cent and ignorant of the world as the just-fledged 
bird in the tree yonder. While he—he felt the 
strength, the knowledge, the passion of all men, 
within him, just then. He would keep her shel¬ 
tered from harm ! He would stand between her 
and the world 1 

“Will you sit down here, a moment?” he 
said. “ I have been thinking, for a long time, of 
some things I wanted to say to you.” 

There really would not have seemed to an out¬ 
sider, any necessity for saying these things. 
But to Ruth, and Bedloe, they appeared of immi¬ 
nent importance. The young man, coming, for 
the first time, out of his solitary life of books, 
and fancies, was‘as ingenious and eager as Ruth 
herself. Before the trombones on the hill began 
to play the evening hymn, he had told her his 
name, and his story; how he had first happened 
to come to Bethlehem; and how ho actually did 
not know a woman in the world, and had not a 
single friend ; unless— 

He stopped, abruptly, and looked at her, not 
having the courage to go on; while Ruth’s cheeks 
warmed, until her very eyes so filled with heat 
that she could not "raise them. 

“ My aunt will be waiting for the water for 
her tea,” she said, jumping up, hastily. 

Bedloe filled the pitcher, and carried it to the 
door. 

“ Good-night,” he said. “ I will come again, 
next Saturday evening.” 

But he had not to wait so long. The very 
next night, being Sunday, and all the village 
asleep, at its usual early hour, he went restlessly 
down to the quadrangle, for a drink of the spring 
water, he told himself. How still and calm it 
was! The very moonlight lay more quietly here 
than elsewhere. Not a light shone in the silent, 
gray pile of buildings. Not a breath of wind 
stirred the thick trees. He would go and look 
at the settle, he said to himself, where she sat 
yesterday, pulling at the ivy which clung to it. 

Lo! as he came near, there was—was there 
not ?—a little white figure, crouched in the very 
corner! Yes ! it was Ruth. She rose, frightened. 

“ I came out, for a drink of spring water,” she 
said. 

“ But ought not good girls to he asleep hy this 


time?” he said, laughing merrily. Then they 
sat down, on the settle. It was an hour before 
Ruth went in. But the talk, to-night, was very 
grave. Perhaps, because it was late, and the 
child was unprotected. Bedloe did not once 
mention himself; he spoke to her of weighty 
matters, which might have interested a woman 
of sixty. Indeed, the next day, Ruth repeated 
the conversation to her aunt, to that good wo¬ 
man’s profound satisfaction. 

“ ne is a very thoughtful youth,” said aunt 
Hester. “ Such teaching as that can do you no 
harm. I would not have you ungrateful for what 
he has done, Ruth. Still, these meetings are not 
seemly. See him once more, if he comes, and 
then kindly and civilly bid him farewell.” 

Ruth told Bedloe of this injunction, when he 
came again. “So I must bid you farewell,” she 
said, beginning the little speech, which she had 
been conning all the week. “ But I will see you 
from the window, when you come to finish the 
picture, though you will not see me; and I will 
never forget how very, very kind you have been 
to me.” 

When the gentle, chirping little voice had 
ceased, Bedloe stood shocked and stunned. 

“ Not seemly ?” he said, “ Not seemly ?” Could 
any human being think that he could injure this 
child, or compromise her in the world’s eye? 
Why, it was he that was to protect her, to stand 
between her and harm. “You are not to see me 
again?” he said. “I see; your aunt has little 
faith in the world’s people, and I am one of 
them,’’ 

“ She does not know you,” said Ruth, faintly. 
She did not go in, and shut herself up with her 
aunt and the cat and the work, as she felt she 
ought to do. She would go, in a little while, and 
shut the door, and live there always. But, one 
moment more—one moment! 

Bedloe was dull and grave. He faced the facts 
as she could not. The child was in the charge 
of her aunt and of the society, which held super¬ 
vision of all orphans. They had the right to for¬ 
bid him even to speak to her again. 

And then ? What then ? What was it that he 
wanted, or had planned ? Brought face to face 
with his dream, he could not give it shape. But 
for the first time, it filled, shook him, with un- 
nameable hopes and longings. 

A wife ? His wife ? This pure creature ? Her 
purity and childlike beauty set into his dull, 
commonplace life I 

“ Have I offended you, sir?” timidly said Ruth* 
breaking the long silence. “ Why do you look at 
me so gloomily ? Will you not speak to me ? It 
is the last time, you know.” 
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“It is not the last time/’ said Bedloe, pas- l 
sionately. 44 What a man wills, he will. I shall 
find the future for us both.” 

But, after all, it was little Ruth, who found the 
fiiture for them both. 

It was ten o’clock, when Bedloe left her. He 
was too excited to go quietly to sleep. He re¬ 
turned to the inn, took his valise, and boarded 
the midnight train for the city, arriving in his 
own apartment, long before daylight. 

Now, a weekly paper was the only breath of 
the outer world, which was admitted to Ruth and 
her aunt. Ruth, a few days later, opened it to 
read aloud. 

What was this ? She got up quietly, and left 
the room. Her aunt called to her, but she did 
not hear. Alone, she read : 

u The robbery of the banking-house of Gilley 
& Co. still holds public attention. Robert Bed¬ 
loe, the cashier, has been arrested. Proof is 
strong against him. He alone knew the combi¬ 
nation of the locks. Sharp, the watchman, who 
was found gagged and bound, testifies that the 
robber was a man of Bedloe’s height and build, 
though, as he was masked, Sharp will not swear 
to him. The principal proof against the cashier 
is, however, that the robbery was committed be¬ 
tween nine and ten o’clock, on Saturday night. 
Bedloe left his lodging-house at five P. M., and 
was not there again until two the next morning, 
when he came home, stealthily admitting himself 
with a latch-key. He positively refuses to state 
where he was in the meantime, although an alibi 
is all that can save him from the penitentiary. 

44 Mr. Gilley stated to our reporter, that Bed¬ 
loe had the confidence of the officers; his con¬ 
duct had always been irreproachable; although 
lately some peculiarities had been noticed, which 
told against him.” 

“On Saturday night? From eight until ten? 
Why, he was with me —me J” cried Ruth, start¬ 
ing up. “I can prove the alibi I I can save 
him!” 

But how ? To go to Philadelphia ? To a pub¬ 
lic court-room ? To swear that she had talked 
to him, through all of those hours—she, little 
Ruth, who scarcely knew her way down the 
street of the village? “The people will ask me 
why I kept him so long with me; and what shall 
I say?” She covered her white cheeks with her 
hands. “ I will be on my oath. I must tell them 
all that he is to me. I must say it before the 
whole crowd of people.” 

This probably seems childish to some women, 
women who would start for California as calmly 
as they would go out to shop. But to Ruth the 
journey was as full of unknown terrors, as if 


it were to the North Pole. Yet what else could 
she do? “ Nothing but an alibi would save him 
from the penitentiary.” She alone could prove it. 

Childish as she was, and secluded as her life 
had been, she had a clear head, and a firm will. 
Whatever the horror, the disgrace, the exposure, 
it must be borne. She understood why Bedloe 
had refused to give any account of his wherea¬ 
bouts, during that evening; he would not bring 
her name before the public, not even to save him¬ 
self the fate of a felon. 

Ruth went back to her room, made ready the 
tea for her aunt, and placed it on the table. 

“I am not hungry,” she said, standing back 
of her chair, that her face could not be seen. 
“ I will be back, after a little while,” stooping to 
kiss the wrinkled forehead. “If I am longer 
than usual, do not worry.” 

What would her aunt do when she found her 
gone ? If they kept her in the court, as a wit¬ 
ness, for days, what would become of her ? But 
she would not think of that. She would think 
of nothing except that she must go—go now. 

She had throe or four dollars, which she had 
; earned, and had saved to buy a winter gown. 

; She took them out, pinned her gray shawl over 
I her gray dress, and tied on the little brown scoop 
I bonnet. Thep she ran quickly down the corri- 
| dor, out of the quadrangle, and down the street, 

| towards the railway station. The child’s lips 
; moved all the time. She was praying to God to 
| help her. 

! Once on the train, she sat, leaning forward, 

| planning what she should do on reaching Phila- 
! delphia, and what she would say to the judge. 

! Two hours passed. The train was nearing the 
! city, when a new, sudden terror appalled her. 

> It was evening. If the court did not sit at night, 

| if she could not give her evidence at once, what 

> would be done with her? Where was she to find 
| shelter for the night? Her one thought had 

I been to come to Bedloe’s rescue, without the 
delay of an hour. But now— 

The terrors of night, alone in a great city, 
overwhelmed her. The train rolled, at last, 
through the vast net-work of lighted streets. A 
political procession was passing through Ken¬ 
sington ; the subdued sound of thousands of 
voices filled the air. Ruth crouched, terrified, 
in her seat, and remained motionless, after the 
train stopped, and the passengers all had left the 
car. * 

At last she rose, and crept out to the platform. 
A couple of policemen were sauntering up and 
down. Ruth’s odd attire, her strange, frightened 
manner, arrested them. 

“ Hey! What d’ye want, girl ?” said one. 
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“ I want the court, sir. The judge, where the 
trial i9 going on. 1 have something to say to 
him.” 

“ He’ll have something to say to you, more 
likely !” with a laugh. “ Drunk, Jem?” 

‘‘No; she’s only a child,” looking at her, 
closely. “ Come to the light, young woman,” 
and he dragged her along, the two commenting 
loudly, as they went, on her beauty. 

“ What trial, eh ? Look up ; speak out!” 

A group of men were entering the station, to 
take the out-going train. One of them sprang 
forward, to the shrinking girl, as the policeman 
dragged her along. 

“Good God, Ruth!” he cried. “What are 
you doing here?” 

“ I came—for*—you I To save you!” 

“ I will take charge of the lady, sir,” said the 
new-comer. He led her, hurriedly, out to the 
platform, and seated her in a car. 

“ Now, you are going home. Be quiet, my 
child. Or take your cry out, if you like. I un¬ 
derstand. You were going to prove an alibi. 
You were coming into a court, to save me ! Oh, 
little Ruth!” 

“ But how are you here, out of prison?” 

“ The burglar was arrested, in Pottsville, with 
the bonds and money upon him,, and I was re¬ 
leased. I was on my way to tell you all about 
it. I thought I had one friend, who would be 
glad to know that I was free. But you were j 
coming! You were going to face a court-room— j 
for me!” j 

She did not answer, but by a happy little 
laugh. Very soon, being exhausted, she fell j 
asleep, like a tired child, while Bedloe watched i 
her. < 

When they entered the quadrangle again, he 
held her by the sleeve, a moment, at the Old < 


place. The moon shone whitely on the waving 
ferns, and the water dripped, dripped, slowly 
into the basin. 

“You are but a foolish, headstrong child, 
Ruth,” he said. There was a strange change in 
his voice, which startled her. “You know noth¬ 
ing of the world. You need some one to protect 
you, in it—to teach you its ways.” 

“ Yes; I know that,” said Ruth, gravely. 

“ Will you let me do it?” 

“You! How could you? Ido not see you 
often—” 

Bedloe colored, repressing a smile. 

“There is but one way—” 

She started, turned her wide eyes on his, and 
then hurried, without a word, frightened and 
trembling, into the sister’s house. 

A few eveningg later, Bedloe sat by the fire, in 
aunt Hester’s room, watching Ruth, who flut¬ 
tered busily about, singing softly to herself. 

\ The old woman laid her wrinkled hand, gently, 
on his. 

“ I knew that this wou}d come,” she said. 
“ That very first day, When she returned, with 
her breathless story of her>new friend. When 1 
missed her, the other day, I found the paper 
that, she had been reading, and I knew that she 
had gone to you. It was a terrible risk; but it 
was the right thing for her to do.” 

Bedloe looked at the speaker, with unaffected 
surprise. 

“ How did you learn wisdom in such things?” 
he said. “ Twenty-five years’ imprisonment in 
this silent house could not teach it to you.” 

A faint eolor stole over the aged face. 

“ Ah, my friend, all women learn the same 
lesson! Stone walls, and a lonely lift, cannot 
shut it out. Go, now, and take little Ruth to 
walk, in the sun.” 
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She sat in tho lonesome twilight, 

With empty anna on her breast, 

And her heart was stony with sorrow, 
Yet mad with a wild unrest 

She knelt by the empty cradle, 

And thought of her baby’s grave. 

And cried, “ Oh, God! you wore cru6l 
To take back the child you gave f* 

She thought of him. out in the darkness, 
With the rain on his littlo bed. 

With no arms to fold about him, 

Or pillow his sunny head. 


She fancied he woke from'slumber. 
Frightened, and calling her, 

And tho grief of the stricken mother 
The hardest heart would stir. 

A voice that was sweet with pity, 
Said tenderly, “ Peace, poor heart,” 
And she saw, in a swift, sweet vision, 
Heaven’s gates swung wide apart. 

And for all her bitter sorrow 
That one swift glimpse sufficed, 

For sho saw her blue-eyed baby 
Asioep in the arms of Christ I 
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[Entered according to Act of Oongran, In the year 1880, by Mias Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, I>. C.J 

CHAPTER I. £ The woman made a great effort, but the words 


“ Mother, are you so cold?’* j 

u Coid—yes, dear, a little.” j 

A little cold! Why, the poor woman oonld \ 
hardly «peak; her blue lips were like marble. \ 
She -could no longer hold the thin woolen shawl \ 
around her shadowy person with those stiff fin- 5 
gers, but let it drop from their grasp, while a j 
shudder, she had been struggling to suppress, j 
swept her like a blast of wind. J 

A 7 look of infinite pity came to that young girl’s j 
face. She leaned forward apd took those numbed $ 
hands between her own. j 

“ Oh, mother I and you so ill; these poor little j 
hands—let me warm them.” j 

The girl was shivering from head to foot as she } 
said this, partly from the intense cold that per- i 
vaded the room, and partly from a sudden dread 
that turned her lips white, while she pressed j 
them on those cold hands with passionate kisses, \ 
hoping, by the very fervor of love, to draw the J 
blood back to them. j 

Bat the woman seemed chilled through and j 
through. She did not tremble like the young j 
creature who strove bo hard to warm her, though 
her own teeth were chattering; hut sat there cold \ 
and stiff like one who was frozen. The girl looked, \ 
despairingly, toward the window, against which } 
the sleet rattled and the wind blew furiously. j 
“Oh, if father would only comer* she moaned, l 
and kissing her mother’s cold face, she folded the 1 
shawl tenderly about her, “ I might, perhaps, > 
find a few sticks at the woodpile,” she said, j 
looking at the few embers on the kgarth. “ This j 
wind may have drifted the snow sipewhere else.” j 
“ No, no,” faltered the mother. “ You will be \ 
wet through, and catch your death of cold. See, j 
I am quite—quite comfortable, now. Don’t— | 
don’t go out, child.” i 

“ But I must, mother; father will he coming j 
home, wet and frozen.” j 

“ Ah,” moaned the woman, “ he has no over¬ 
coat, and his hoots are giving way. Yes, sure, 
go; we will both go.” But alas! when she at¬ 
tempted to rise, some unknown power seemed to j 
seize upon and drag her hack to the seat. j 

Lucy knelt by her, struck with sudden alarm, j 
“ Mother, dear—mother, speak to me—” j 


she uttered were scarcely more than a wail. 

“ Your father—in the storm—in the storm ‘ 
and I am dying!” she seemed to say. 

“No, no, mother! You are cold; you suffer, 
you fear for him ; but you are not dying.” 

The girl’s voice was sharp with terror. She 
shook from head to foot. 

All at once the mother moved, and a shadowy 
smile crept across her face. 

“ He is coming,” she whispered. “ God will 
keep me till then.” 

“Oh, mother, mother,” cried the girl, “how 
you have frightened me! Of course he is com¬ 
ing; and then you will brighten up like anything. 
Now, just sit here, like a dear angel, as you aro, 
and I will have a good fire before he comes.” 

With this she hurried from the room, out into 
the storm, until she reached what had been a 
woodpile, but was now scarcely more than a snow 
heap. She thrust her hands down into this, and 
dragged up a black, crooked branch. Another 
and another. She was still adding to the pile, 
when a voice close by her made her start. 

“Oh, fhther, is it you?” she said, dropping 
the stick. “ IIow oould I he so frightened?” 

“ Go in, go in, my child; this is no work for 
yon. I feared that the wood might give out, and 
hurried hack; but the wind was against me, and 
the snow is drifting fearfully.” 

Lucy did not answer, but looked at him wist¬ 
fully, as if some anxiety was on her mind which 
she could not find the heart to express. At last 
she spoke, but very fhintly: 

“ You have brought nothing, father?” 

“ No, child. My credit is gone, up yonder. 
They would not trust me with a pound of flour 
or an ounce of tea.” 

“ How cruel! What shall we do—what shall 
we do?” cried the girl, wringing her hands. 

“No, they do not mean to he cruel. They 
have been veiy patient with me, and do not 
know to what extremity we are driven. I could 
not tell them that.” 

“How could you, fhther, how oould you? 
But I, perhaps, might, if no one were by. Such 
things are not so hard for women.” She tried to 
speak bravely. 

( 67 ) 
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“ No, my child ; that must never be. So long 
as there is food enough for your mother, we can 
wait for God’s help. It will come in good time.” 

Lucy looked quickly towards the house. 
Through the clouded glass she saw a figure by 
the dim light of the candle, and, still more dis¬ 
tinctly, a face white as the snow. 

“I put the candle in the window there, to 
keep mother in sight. She was so strange, a lit¬ 
tle while ago, that it frightened me,” said Lucy. 

The man turned his face to the window, and 
saw his wife, sitting in the dim light beyond. 

“ Ah!” he said, with a look of sad tenderness, 
“ she is listening—she hears my voioe—she is 
ooming to the window.” 

“ No, no, father, she cannot do that. The cold 
has struck to her heart, I fear,” answered the 
girl. But, shocked by the effect of her words, she 
cried, “ Father, don’t let me frighten you so! 
It will go off. Don’t you see? It is not as if 
she had suffered a long time. A good, warm fire 
will bring her to. This is the first real hard¬ 
ship. Ah, you and I have learned to cheat her, 
nicely, into believing we had plenty, and only 
served her meals on the little tray before we 
went to ours. Dear mo, father, who would ever 
have thought we could be such hypocrites?” 

Tho girl laughed, hysterically, at the end of 
this speech, and ended in a sob. 

“ For one more night we must look to her 
comfort, and see that the bitterness of our want 
is kept from her. To-morrow, I will trample 
down this miserable pride, and ask help from 
tho brethren.” said tho father. 

“ And she never need know,” said Lucy. 
“ But just now, when the wood gave out, I was 
frightened. She seemed, all at once, to feel the 
desolation, and gave way under it. Oh, father, 
for a little time she seemed to be dying.” 

“Dying! My wife—my poor, long-suffering 
wife,” cried the man, with an outburst of grief. 
“ No, no, no—she has not been brought to that!” 

“ But she is better, now, waiting for you, and 
wondering -what keeps me back with tho wood. 
Let us drag up all that we can, and go in. She 
will not rest while we are out in the storm. It 
is you she was anxious about.” 

Hastings stooped down, and gathered up the 
wood, with which he waded, with a weak, stag¬ 
gering step, through the deep snow, that lay be¬ 
tween him and the house. Lucy followed him, 
opened the door, and closed it with both hands, 
shutting out the frost. Her father laid his bur¬ 
den of wood on the hearth, and turned to his 
wife. 

“Eunice, you are not really ill?” he said. 
“ It was only because you were anxious about me. 


There, now, you see that the storm has done me 
no great harm. So, cheer up, cheer up, my love. 
I cannot bear to see you look so white.’ 

The poor woman made an effort to smile, and 
speak, but her lips refused to move, and the 
words she uttered came painfully, “ I—I— 
have—” She could not go on. 

Hastings took her in his arms, close to his 
heart, and laid his cold face to hers. 

The woman gasped for breath, and lay heavily 
on her husband’s breast. He placed her tenderly 
in her chair, on the hearth, and began to heap 
wood on the fire. 

“She is chilled through. Hold her, Lucy, 
while I kindle the fire. There; rest her head 
upon your bosom. Warm her in your arm.” 

The man was trembling, even to the tones of 
his voice. Now and then he looked up, in mortal 
trepidation ; for the beating of his own heart had 
felt no return, when his wife was pressed to 
his bosom, and the lips he had kissed were colder 
than the snow upon his garments. 

At last the fire blazed up, went crackling 
through the branches, and filled tho room with 
light. Then the poor man lifted his face, and 
looked upon his wife. Her head was resting on 
Lucy’s breast. The girl’s cheek, now flushed by 
the wind, rested against hers, increasing its pal¬ 
lor. Her soft, brown eyes were open, and looked 
at her husband, ftill of solemn tenderness. All 
the life in that frail body seemed to have centred 
in that gaze. Hastings’ heart gave way. 

“ Eunice ! Eunice, why do you look at me so ? 
The storm is terrible; but you see that I have 
come home safe,” he cried. 

The woman made a great effort, but she spoke 
with difficulty. 

“ Yes, David; I knew that God would remem¬ 
ber how we had loved each other, and would 
keep me till you came.” 

Hastings reached out his arms, took the mother 
from her child, and gazed down into her face, 
with such yearning tenderness, that Lucy turned 
her face away. She could not bear it. 

“ This is not real; you are tired, my wife— 
frightened by the storm. It is because the fire 
has burned down, and chilled you. See, it is 
burning cheerfully, now. Lucy will make a 
warm cup of tea, and you will feel better, 
directly.” 

The woman did not answer, though her lips 
moved faintly. Then her eyes closed. The very 
heat, from which so much had been expected, 
made her faint. 

“ Is there a drop of brandy, wine—anything!— 
in the house, that will bring her to?” cried her 
husband, as he carried hor, in terror, to the bed. 
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A sad shake of the head was all the answer 
Lucy could give. 

He bent down, and kissed his wife's lips. 

44 If I could give her my life,” he said; 44 my 
life for hers. But, oh, God help me 1 how little 
that would count against a soul like this, in 
heaven, how little!” 

44 It is not death, fether. She is ill—but not 
dead. Oh, if a doctor were only here!” 

Hastings took his drenched hat from the table, 
put it on, and buttoned his coat around him. 

44 Stay here, Lucy; watch her; hold her hand, 
till I come with the doctor,” he cried. The door 
opened, and he was gone. 

Thus, alone, desolate, and haunted by terrible 
fears, that young soul was left, in the dreary 
solitude, to watch, and wait for death, or help. 
She did not know which might come first. 

The fire, that had brightened the poverty of 
the room, for a time, was burning down, and 
cast weird shadows around the bed. The storm 
raged with increased ftiry. The snow, piled on 
the window-sills, looked ghostly against the panes, 
while the naked tree-boughs swayed together, 
with fierce noises, and beat upon tho sloping roof. 
The blood curdled in Lucy’s heart, as she listened. 
It seemed to her that hours had passed* before 
the hand in her's quivered a little. When she 
saw those large, brown eyes slowly unclose, a 
glad cry broke from her lips. 

44 Mother, mother, you know me! You are 
better? It was only a fainting fit,” she said, 
44 tell me that it was nothing more!” 

Poor Lucy felt the hand in hers move, and 
directly heard her mother’s voice, low and faint, 
but distinct enough to be recognized : 

44 Lucy,” 

44 Yes, yes, I am here,” 

44 Your father!” 

41 He has gone for the doctor. Oh, mother, 
you frightened us so.” 

“What is that noise?” 

44 It is the storm—the great branches of the 
dm trees beating on the roof.” 

44 The storm, and David out?” 

The woman struggled to rise in her bod, hut 
fell back again. She lay awhile, still and silent, 
then seemed to aroyse herself. 

44 My child.” 

44 You want to say something, mother; what 
is it?” 

4 ‘ The doctor need not come; I shall die.” 

“Oh, mother!” 

44 Child, I am dying—slowly, but dying. Don’t 
cry ; your tears hurt me.” 

Lucy wiped her eyes, and struggled bravely 
against the sobs that swelled into her throat. 


44 There is a woman 1 must see. At daylight, 
go for her.” 

Where?—who?” The poor girl could not 
conquer her anguish long enough to say more. 

44 Go to the old Wheeler mansion; tell the lady 
who lives there that Eunice Wheeler, her cousin, 
is dying, and wants to see her.” 

“I will go, mother.” 

44 Tell her to come at once. I cannot wait.” 

44 1 will, I will.” 

The woman attempted to lift her hand and lay 
it on Lucy’s head, which was bowed down in 
utter misery; but all power of motion had left 
her, so she lay with her great, piteous eyes turned 
on the girl, who had dropped on her knees, and, 
with her face upon the bed, strove to stifle her 
moans. 

A loud stamping on the door-step, a smothered 
tinkling of bells, and a great rush of wind, broke 
the sad monotony of this scene. 

It was the doctor, coming in with Hastings— 
fresh, healthy, full of intelligence and pity. 

With his coat buttoned to the chin, but devoid 
of an outer garment, that he had forced upon 
Hastings during their ride through the storm, he 
approached the bed and looked at the patient, 
carefhlly. 

Lucy arose from her knees and stood back, 
watching the doctor with the wild, earnest look 
that a criminal, expecting a verdict of death, 
might give his jurors. 

The doctor bent over the woman, whose eyes 
were lifted to his face with a look of wonder that 
he should be there. 

44 My husband ?” she said, with difficulty, as if 
her spirit were in some way trammeled. 44 Where 
is he?” 

44 He is here, waiting; but—” 

44 It is useless. Let him come.” 

The doctor turned away. Then Lucy came 
toward him, with wild pleading in her eyes. 

“It is, indeed, useless,” he said. “I can do 
nothing but grieve with you.” * 


CHAPTER II. 

Daylight found David Hastings watching by 
his wife; so still, so locked in with sorrow* that, 
from the very force of his anguish, he scarcely 
seemed to feel. The woman was no worse. That 
numb half death, that at first had seemed only a 
chill from the cold, progressed slowly, but was 
fifetening upon her like a vice all the time. Still, 
her eyes kept their vivid expression, and broken 
words came, now and then, from her lips. 

As the sun rose and poured its bright, wintry 
radiance into the room, a jarring sentence dis¬ 
torted that pale mouth: 
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“ Lucy—child—go!” 

David Hastings looked up, questioningly. 

“ She wishes me to bring some one—.her 
cousin—from the old Wheeler place,” she said. 

“ Do anything she wishes,” said the father. 

The woman thanked him with her eyes; she 
had no life for more than that. 

Lucy put on her bonnet and the shawl that had 
failed to keep her mother warm. Then she came 
to the bed, and kissed those motionless hands, 
and the lips that were almost dumb. 

“ Mother, bless me before I go.” 

“I do—I do!” 

These words were uttered distinctly; the force 
of great love had wrested them from death. 

Then Lucy went to her father, wound her arms 
about his neck, and laid her cheek to his. He 
raised his hand, touching her foce gently, and 
dropped it again. 

The morning was full of beauty. The great elms 
were drooping beneath.a coat of ice, that turned 
every branch and twig into sprigs of glittering 
crystal, which gave out a soft, bell-like music as 
they rustled and swept against each other. But 
the beauty, that, at another time, would have 
won Lucy’s admiration, now only wounded her. 
How could everything look so bright when her 
mother lay dying ? 

Sometimes her feet sank into the snow, and her 
walk became wearisome enough. She took no heed 
of this, but hurried on with breathless haste, urged 
by an awful fear that she might never see her 
mother again. 

The house she sought was an old brick man¬ 
sion, like those we often find in ancient villages 
throughout New England, with a roof that would 
seem to be intended for a gable, but was cut across 
the whole length, half-way up, as if by some archi¬ 
tectural aftcr-thought, and rounded off with a sort 
of bird-cage effect. A row of dormer windows 
broke the lower part of this roof. A porch was 
at the front door, which was in two parts, an 
upper and lower one, and a huge iron knocker 
was on the upper half. 

Certainly, this old building was gloomy enough, 
spite of the sunlight, and the snow. Stalks of 
dead hollyhocks, flox, and leafless rose bushes 
protruded through the snow, on either side of a 
long, bricked walk, that ran from the gate of a 
picket fence, to the front door. The front door 
yard, cleft in twain by this walk, was crowded 
with dark, Norway spruce trees, to which a 
huge old pine, at one end of the house, added 
the gloom of its shadows; while two naked 
Lombardy poplars, half-dead with age, stood 
at the gate, like poverty-stricken sentinels, 
shivering. 


Lucy went straight up this path, and knocked, 
hastily. 

After a time, she heard footsteps in the hall ; 
half the door was swung open; and a small, keen¬ 
faced man leaned over the lower part, and, fold¬ 
ing his arms on the edge, examined her from 
head to foot. 

“ What on arth has brought a gal like you 
out, and the snow more’n two feet deep?” he 
said, at last. 

“ I wish to see Mrs. Farnsworth. Say that I 
am in great haste, please.” 

“ Miss Farnsworth ! You want to see her, do 
ye? Well, now, I reckon you’ll have ter wait!” 

“ No, no; I cannot wait 1 I must see her 
now; let me in !” 

She spoke, with something like authority, which 
had its effect. The man stepped back, and 
swung the lower half of the door open. 

“Wall, now, if you’re in such a tarnaceous 
hurry, walk right straight in, and I’ll see if the 
marm’s up yit.” 

Lucy entered a wide, deep hall, that ran 
through the house, from front to rear, where 
there was an old-fashioned garden. 

Once under shelter, the poor girl began to feel 
the great tax that had been put upon her strength; 
and, observing two or three wooden chairs, with 
backs woven out of slender ash stems, such as 
the foresters of England used for their strong 
bows in olden times, she sunk into one of them, 
weary, and so faint that she almost ceased to 
suffer. Thus, in a state bordering on double 
consciousness, she became aware of some strange 
objects on the opposite wall, while she was still 
thinking of the mother she had left. 

Those objects were a line of grim old pic¬ 
tures, grotesque enough to drag a mind, naturally 
artistic, into a state of mental revolt. Those old, 
leather-faoed men, peering out from rusty back¬ 
grounds of canvas, seemed to look at her side¬ 
ways, with solemn, but covertly enticing glances, 
as if almost tempted to glide out of their 
gorgeously new frames, and be sociable. 

In their midst, a lean female, in faded velvet, 
waspish in countenance and in the shape of her 
long waist, eyed her from under a pent house of 
powdered hair, in sneering wonder that any¬ 
thing 8 s o young, and exquisitely lovely, should 
have found courage to sit down in her presence. 

Lucy’s attention was drawn vaguely from this 
upright female to the semblance of a great tree, 
branching out luxuriously in all directions; a 
tree without leaves; but, instead, it bore a won¬ 
derful fruitage of names, engrossed on a patch- 
work of red, green, yellow and purple colors; 
altogether a wonderful production, whose roots 
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oust have struck deep into innumerable ceme¬ 
teries, before it reached that glory of ancestral 
growth. 

The poor girl could hardly wonder what that 
gorgeous outgrowth of color meant. Her eyes 
wandered wearily back to the pictures, and from 
them down the hall. How cruelly those precious 
minutes were drifting away! She could not en¬ 
dure the agony of waiting longer. Would no one 
come? Oh, if the lady only knew how terrible 
all this was! 

Tortured with these thoughts, the girl arose, 
wild with impatience, and was about to leave the 
house, for suspense was becoming agony; but a 
slight sound held her back, and, leaning heavily 
on the chair, she waited. 

Yes, it was a footstep; but not the soft tread 
of a woman. That strange man was returning. 
She saw him coming slowly down the hall. 

“Tired of waiting, I reckon," he said, jerking 
his thumb toward the chair Bhe had left. “ Set 
down, set down; she’ll be on hand afore long; 
has to titivate afore the looking-glass considera¬ 
bly afore she’ll see anybody. Now, don’t get out 
of patience, but set down, and get acquainted with 
her onnsisters; they’re ales on hand." 

Lucy sat down, turning her eyes upon the man 
with a look of piteous pleading. 

** Couldn’t you persuade her to come at once? 
Oh, do-—do! I must get back." 

“ I might ask her, in course; but what good 
would it do ? A feller might jest as well whistle, 
with both hands in his pocket, as ask her to do 
anything she don’t want ter. Now, take my ad¬ 
vice, and make yerself sociable with the annsis- 
ters. They’re good as pie, when you once get 
acquainted. She sets a lot by them old oodgers, 
I can tell you.” 

44 But will she come soon?" 

44 In course she will. She didn’t want ter, jest 
at ftist; but I took a sort of riotionto you, right 
off, and sez 1: 4 There’s a gal down stairs,’ sex 

I, 4 just as purty as a pink, and wants to see you, 
right off,* sez I. Sez she, * Who is it, Nathan ?’ 
a sort of uneasy, as if she didn't want to see any¬ 
body. Sez I, 4 Miss Farnsworth—’ 4 Madam 
Farnsworth 1’ sez she, with a lift of the head 
that she hag got when she isn’t over-satisfied. 
( Wal, madum,’ sez I, 4 it seems to me ps if it 
was the Methodist minister’s dorter, from Wheel¬ 
er’s Holler. Any way, sho’s as much like the 
lady a-hanging up in the hall, among all thofo 
old drawins, as two peas in a pod.’ ” 

Lucy looked up at the lady in Telvet, and a 
smile quivered about her mouth, at which Nathan 
broke into a crackling laugh. 

44 Had to do it," he said, with a quizzical look at 


tho picture. 44 That was the only way to fetoh 
her." 

44 4 Nathan,’ soz she, lifting her chin in the air 
—it’s a way she has when them picters is men- 
i tioned— 4 Nathan,’ sez she, 4 you take liberties 
| with a great and proud family when you say 
that. There is no one who has a right to look 
like that pictor but myself. In no other person 
can a noble race have represented itself. The 
minister’s dorter wants my name to head a mis¬ 
sion fund, or donation party, I dare say. I’ll 
see her, if it’s only to show how mistook you are 
■ in thinking that she could look like me.’ 4 It 
was not like you, madum,’ ses I; 4 but the 
picter.’ 4 What is like me ?’ ses she, a goin’ up 
to the lookin’-glass, and a tossin’ her head, like 
a skittish hoss, afbre it. 4 No ono ever looked 
more like an ancestoress than I do.’ ” 

After that one smile, in which the mischevous 
spirit of youth overcame her great misery, for 
the moment, Lucy scarcely heard anything that 
; the man was saying, but sat there, with her eyes 
on his face, listening for some sound that might 
| denote the coming of the lady. But Nathan 
\ went on, pleased with her apparent attention. 

\ 44 If you do want to git up a mission fbnd, or 

s to have her donate, come with a clean sheet of 
5 paper, without a name on it. If she don’t start 
\ off with her name, as large as life, she won’t do 
a darned thing. Now, remember, I tell you. 

| Then, agin, if you could see a likeness, between 
hers and that stuck-up female on the wall, and 
say it, without larfin’, the figgers might run up, 
consederbly." 

“Will she never come!" cried the girl, start¬ 
ing from her chair. 44 Oh, this is cruel!’’ 

44 What is the matter with this young person ?" 
said a voice, from the lower end of the hall. 

Lucy turned, and saw a lady, dressed in dark 
silk, and with a small, French cap on her head, 
coming towards her; certainly, a finer, and more 
interesting person, than that antique female, on 
the wall, had ever been. 

44 Oh, madam, madam! I am so grateful that 
you have conie. Pray, listen to mo, one moment, 
that I may go back to my mother, who is—oh, 
madam, we fear that she is dying!" 

The girl clasped her hands, as she spoke; tears 
gushed into her eyes; and she looked into the 
woman’s fhee, imploringly. 

There was something almost tragic in the sud¬ 
den outburst, that appealed to a vein of romance 
in the woman’s character, which had led her into 
many eccentricities, and might, in a more gener¬ 
ous nature, have been moulded into a virtue. 
For tho moment, she was intensely sympathetic. 

44 Who is your mother ?” she questioned, tak- 
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ing the girl’s hand, with an air of kindness, that: 
would have touched the young heart, but for a 
shade of condescension, that went with it. 44 If 
it is possible, I shall be glad to help her; the 
poor have never appealed to me in vain.” 

44 My mother—who is she? Eunice Wheeler; 
that was what I was to tell you. If your relatives 
ever lived in this house, she is one of them.” 

44 If my relatives ever lived in this house,” 
broke in the lady, crimson with indignation; 
“where else should they live?” 

“ I do not know. She thought herself the last 
of the family, till the old place was sold. Now, 
thinking that you may be some relative, that she 
never heard of, she wishes to see you, before she 
dies.” 

“ A relative she never heard of. Very likely. 
The branch of the Wheeler family, to which this 
house belonged, left the old country, while the 
head, represented by myself, was a nobleman at 
court.” 

The lady erected her person, proudly, as she 
said this, and turned a reverential glance on one 
of the grim, old gentlemen, that looked down 
upon her fVom the wall. 

“ I do not know—I never heard; but, oh, 
madam, forgive me; I must not remain here a 
minute longer. My poor mother—you will come 
to her?” 

44 Yes, I will come. As the head of the fhmily, 
it is my duty.’ 

44 But, now—now! Bear lady, there is no 
time for delay. Even now, she may be beyond 
the power of speech.” 

This pathetic eagerness had its influence. The 
woman, answered, but with impatience: 

44 1 have said that it was my duty. I think no 
one ever has accused mo of hesitation, or delay, 
where that is concerned. Nathan, see that'the 
horses are harnessed, at once. Tho double sleigh, 
my black horses, three rows of bells, and plenty 
of furs, with my seal-skin robe, and a foot- 
warmer.” 

44 Thank you—thank you; I will go, now,” 
said Lucy, folding tho shawl around her. 

Mrs. Farnsworth scanned her dress, a moment, 
then, slightly lifting her eyebrows, answered: 

44 Perhaps it would be better. Being used to 
walking, you may prefer it.” 

“Oh, yes; I could not wait I But you will; 
surely come?” 

44 Have I not promised ?” 

The lady drew herself up, with great dignity, 
as she said this, but graciously waved her hand, i 
as Lucy hurried into tho porch, and through the 
gloomy shadows thrown across the path by the j 
dark spruce trees. 


The road was still untrodden, and her walk 
wearisome. But she struggled forward, with des¬ 
perate energy, despite the blinding dazzle of sun¬ 
light upon snow, or the keen air, that froze the 
tears on her cheeks. 


CHAPTER III. 

Half-way home, she came to a piece of wood¬ 
land, crowded with cedars, and ragged, yellow 
pines, that had caught the snow, on their sharp 
needles, and were sifting it down through the 
branches, in showers. Here the drifts lay 
heaped across the road, breast high, and the 
cold shadows fell upon her like a pall. She 
paused, to gather breath for the toil that lay be¬ 
fore her, and was looking desperately around, 
for some shallow place in the drifts, when the 
sound of sleigh bells, close behind her, and a 
sudden cry of warning made her stagger on one 
side, so swiftly, that she would have fallen, but 
for a young man, who leaped from the cutter, in 
which he was driving, and, grasping the reins in 
one hand, caught her with his free arm. 

Without a word, he lifted her into the cutter, 
wrapped a buffalo robe about her, and placed 
himself by her side. It was the young doctor. 

“ Were you going home?” he said, urging his 
horse on, but looking down into her face, with 
great oompassion in his eyes. 44 How did you 
get so far away, on such a road like this? I 
hope your mother is not so much worse, that you 
wero coming for me.” 

44 1 cannot tell. It seems years since I have 
seen her,” answered the girl, with a timid, but 
gratefiil glance upward. 44 She wanted to see a 
lady, who lives at the old Wheeler place, and I 
went for her. But they kept me so long, and 
the deep snow held me back. She may be dead, 
and I not there. Oh, doctor, doctor! would she 
die so soon?” 

44 1 hope not—I think not. Don’t be fright¬ 
ened ; she may live many days yet.” 

44 But she will never—never get well.” 

The girl said this with a low wail of pain, that 
went to the young man’s heart. He did not an¬ 
swer, but turned away his head. 

44 It is kind, not to tell me. I eould not bear 
to hear it, in words. Oh, doctor, doctor, you 
don’t know how we love her 1” she pleaded. 

The young man closed his eyelids, quickly, 
and the lashes were wet, when he opened them 
again. Leaning gently toward her, he gathered 
the robe up close, and put her cold hands under 
it, only saying: 

44 We are almost home, now.” 

Ah ! but it was a dreary home, for that poor 
girl to enter. Mrs. Hastings lay upon the bed, 
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much us Lucy had left her, utterly helpless; but j 
keenly conscious of all that was going on about j 
her. A gleam of disappointment came into her j 
eyes, when she saw the doctor; but they bright- < 
ened, as Lucy came forward, and whispered: j 

“ I have seen the lady, and she is ooming.” j 
The sick woman did not attempt to speak, but j 
Lucy fancied that those cold fingers closed, grate- j 
fully, around hen; and she will think so to her j 
dying day. i 

44 Oh, doctor! she moves a little!” she cried j 
out, with a swift rush of hope, that was almost \ 
exultant; then a glance in that grave face chilled s 
her, and, covering her eyes with both hands, she s 
turned away, dreading to look at him again. \ 
The mother was attempting to speak, but stop- \ 
ped, and seemed to listen; for a rush of hooffc, \ 
and a confused ringing of sleigh bells, broke the \ 
stillness; and these sounds were directly fol- S 
lowed by a female voice, rather sharp, finding s 
fault because no path had been cleared from the l 
gate to the door-stone. j 

44 They knew that I was coming. The girl had \ 
plenty of time to get home, and make prepara- \ 
tkra ; but here is the snow, over my ankles, and \ 
the knocker frozen fast. Nathan, see if you can s 
make yourself heard. Ah!” s 

The door was opened for Mrs. Farnsworth, > 
and Dr. Gould stood before her. > 

44 Thq family are in great distress,” he said; ? 
44 but they expect you. Pray, pass in.” \ 

The lady’s displeasure subsided, at once, for \ 
she recognized the courtesy of this reception, and \ 
raised her eyes, approvingly. < 

44 Dr. Gould, I believe,” she said, lifting her \ 
fur-lined cloak high enough to display a pair of j 
dainty, French boots, as she made a pretense of 
shaking the snow away. “Iam happy to find 
the invalid under such care.” 

Doctor Gould only bent his head. With him, 
this was no time, or place, for society compli¬ 
ments. 

44 1 think you will find Mrs. Hastings in here,” 
he said, opening a door of the room in which the 
minister was sitting. 

Mrs. Farnsworth entered the room, laid her 
sable muff on a chair, and unwound the boa j 
from her throat. Then, with the air of a sister of s 
charity, she drew close to the poor man, who sat, s 
with his arms resting on a table, so lost in the l 
apathy of grief, that he was scarcely ‘aware of l 
her presence. When she laid her gloved hand j 
on his arm, he started, and looked up, like one \ 
in a dream. 

Those dry, haggard eyes, would have touched < 
another heart to genuine sympathy; but no feel- \ 
ing ever disturbed this woman, until her own < 
Vol. LXXVIV.—5. 


self-importance was established. Even in com¬ 
forting a forlorn fellow-creature, she glorified her 
vanity in doing it. Just then, she felt herself 
endowed, as an angel of mercy. 

'* My dear sir, as a minister of the gospel, you 
must arouse yourself. This is an affliction wo 
must all come to, sooner or later. I do not speak of 
myself. But to others, who require examples of 
fortitude, this depth of grief might be a reproach.” 

44 It may be, it may be 1” answered the un¬ 
happy man. 44 But we have lived together for 
twenty-five years. So many joys and sorrows 
have linked our lives, that it is worse than death 
to part with her.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth drew a chair close to the 
minister, and turned her face to his, feeling that 
the mere expression of her eyes must have an 
exalting effect upon him. 

44 Still,” she said, “it is your duty to be re¬ 
signed. In the inspirations that possess me, I 
sometimes look into the human heart more deeply 
than others, and am thus prepared to give both 
sympathy and advice.” 

Mr. Hastings lifted his weary eyes, and gazed 
at the woman, vaguely. 

44 1 am almost broken down,” he said. 44 In a 
calamity like this, one feels too deeply for calm 
reasoning.” 

44 Yet you call yourself a teacher of the gos¬ 
pel,” said the woman, with prim severity. 

44 1 call myself nothing but a weary man, whom 
God has smitten sorely to the heart.” 

44 But, from you, more fortitude is expected.” 

44 God knows how weak is the creature he has 
made, and does not look upon suffering as a 
crime.” 

The haggard misery, in those deep, gray eyes, 
would have rebuked the officious kindness, that 
was only intensifying pain, such as this woman 
Could neither feel nor comprehend; but she was 
bent on her own course of consolation, and took 
the hand, that had dropped on this poor man’s 
knee, between both her gloved palms, pressing 
it softly. 

44 1 did hope to bring you into a right frame of 
mind, and lead you up to the throne of grace for 
consolation,” she said. 

44 My soul is already there,” answered the 
minister, withdrawing his hand from her clasp, 
with instinctive repulsion, at this hollow kind¬ 
ness. Then the abrupt act was rebuked by his 
own gentle nature, and he added; 44 Still I thank 
you.” 

41 It may be that you will have something to 
thank me for. Of course, I should not come to 
this place, only to offer unacceptable consolation.” 

Here the lady cast a distasteful glance around 
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the poverty-stricken room, allowing it to rest on i “ Then, as all that is over, you are nothing 


the antique andirons in the fireplace. “1 am 
told, and, something that I see here, confirms it, 
that your wife is a member of my family,” 

A gleam of surprise crossed the minister’s face, 
as he turned it toward this persistent visitor. 

“ I did not know that.” 

“She was a Wheeler. She once lived in the : 
old mansion.” 

“ Yes; it was from that house we were mar¬ 
ried. She was the last of a ruined family.” 

“ I beg your pardon—of one ruined branch of 
the Wheelers. The trunk itself, the sap and life of 
the family-tree, is still represented in me.” ' 
Mrs. Farnsworth arose, as she made this an- \ 
nouncement, and drew the sable-lined cloak j 
around her, as a Roman empress might carry j 
her mantle of state; but this unconscious as- ) 
sumption made no impression, whatever, on the j 
minister, who merely shook his head, and drop- f 
pcd his eyes, murmuring: 

“ I do not know; I do not know.” \ 

“ But I must learn something of this person, < ( 
before I grant the interview she asks—something j 
of yourself, too.” j 

“ Of me ? Well, well !” was the vague answer, j 
for the man’s heart was far away, in the old \ 
house he had left, with a fair, gentle bride, \ 
twenty-five years before, and he hardly recalled ] 
what the woman was talking about. j 

“ They tell me that you are a minister—a ' 
Methodist minister; is that so?” j 

“I was a minister, and traveled the circuit 
many years of my life, till my voice failed, my \ 
strength gave way, and God had no further need 
of me there.” ‘ ' j 


now?” 

“ Not much—not much of anything. I preach, 
now and then, in the red school-house up yonder, 
and the brethren are good enough to consider me 
as a local preacher.” 

“ Ah! and this is all you get for it ?” said Mrs. 
Farnsworth, casting a scornful look around. 

A faint flush came over the minister’s face. 

“The Methodist brethren in these parts are 
not rich, as other denominations, but they like 
to have me stay with them ; and she was happier 
near her old home,” he said* in a Bad, depreca¬ 
ting voice, glancing toward his wife. 

She paused, for a moment, uncertain. Butohe 
reflected that clergymen were always considered 
gentlemen, though she regarded the threadbare 
and mended garment worn by this one with dis¬ 
trust. “I will, at any rate, see this woman, and 
make up my mind afterwards,” she said to her¬ 
self. “ It will be expected of me.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth was looking out of. the window 
as these thoughts left her.mind, and saw the doc¬ 
tor going down the path, on his way to the cutter. 
She saw him leap to his seat, and drive away, 
before the presence of Lucy, who had entered the 
room, became known to her. The girl was bend¬ 
ing over her father, whispering some words of 
comfort or endearment. When the lady turned, 
she lifted her head, and came forward, saying: 

“ Will you come, now ? Mother expects you.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth gathered up her garments, 
and swept through the door, which Lucy held 
open for her. Then the father and child were 
left, alone with their sorrow. 

[to be continued.] 


NO REST. 

BY HILA WHEELER. 


In the long ago, when no man knew It, 

I dug a grave in the silent night. 

And I led Love down, and there I slew it. 

And burled it out of tho whole world’* sight. 

And I said, “ Lie there, in the dark forever— 

Lie with the sods piled over jour breast, 

And I will go forth in the world, and, never 
Suffer again with the old unrest” 

But, lo! to-day, with the groat sun o'er me, 

Shining down in its summer prime, 

I saw in the noontide, standing before me, 

Tho murdered love of the olden time. 

It wuno—and the sere cloth wrapped and bound it— 
No flesh* on its Angers, and mold on its hair. 

And the damp, dank smell of the grave was around it, 
And its eyes were the eyes of a great despair* 


I walk abroad, when the snti is shining, 

I cry aloud, but it will not flee. 

Closer and closer its arms are twining, 

Nearer and nearer it clings to me. 

Heavy the sods, but they could not crush it. 

Deep the grave, but it wduld not lie. 
i Strong is my heart, but it cannot hush it, 

j It is greater than death, and it will not die. 

I . > 

1 0! mad is he. who, in vaunting fashion. 

By the might of his pride, or the force of his will. 
Deems he can strip from the heart a passion, 

That is higher than heaven, and deeper than hell. 
We may hush it to sleep, but it will awaken— 

It will break away from the grave's control. 

) There is no peace for a heart love-shaken, 

> For after death, it will claim the aouL 
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No. 1. 

tilt-plaited, front, which is made upon a founda- the material. The under foundation of the skirt 
tion. The sides are fulled across, and trimmed is quite narrow, only a trifle over two yards in 
with revers of velvet, or plush, opening from the ; width. The hack breadths sweep in a slight 
waist, and widening to the bottom of the skirt, demi-train. The casaque is long, and fitted to 
The back breadths are straight, and tlie fullness the figure, with the fullness at the back, laid in 
is laid in three large double box-plaits at the two box-plaits from the waist line, finished with 
waist The edge of these breadths is trimmed two buttons. A rolling collar, deep cuffs, and a 
with a box, or side-plaiting six inches deep, of deep band of the plush, or velvet ou the edge, is 

( 75 ) 


No. 1—Is a French ulster, of which we give 
the back and front view. The material is of 
fine waterproof tweed, and the ulster consists of 
a skirt, mounted to the edge of a double-breasted, 
close-fitting casaque, which has three collars. 
The sides of the skirt are united to the back 
breadth with a double plait, on the top of which 
there are large buttons. Below the waist there 


are two straps, fastened with a large buckle. A 
pocket on the right side, and deep cuffs at the 
wrist. The collars are made separate from the 
ulster, so that they can be w r orn at pleasure. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume of bronze-colored 
ladies’ cloth, or camel’s hair, trimmed with 
either velvet, or plush of a darker shade, or to 
match, as may be preferred. The skirt has a 
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all the trimming, except the bows of satin ribbon \ ming for the bottom of the skirt is a box-plaited 

which ornament the front, and finish the cuffs, j flounce, nine inches deep, put on with a heading. 

This costume haying a slight demi-train, is most j This is continued all around the skirt. The 
suitable for receptions and visiting. For an ex- j over-skirt is of the brocade cashmere, and has 

| turned-back revers of velvet. It opens in front, 
and is slightly draped in the back. The casaque 
is of the brocade, and has the coat-skirt put on 
below the waist, opening at the back seam, 
i where it is laid in a hollow plait. Velvet cuffs, 
\ and a plastron of velvet trims the front of the 

| casaque. This will be a good model by which 

J to renovate a last winter's costume. Adding the 
J brocade tunic, and casaque to the old skirt, of 


b.2. 


elusive walking-suit, we rec^nmend the back, 
shortened to correspond with the front and sides, j 
Ten to twelve yards of double-fold goods. One 
and a-half yards of velvet or plush, required. 

No. 3—Is a costume of plain and brocaded 
cashmere, faced with velvet. The skirt is made j 
upon a foundation of silesia. Face the edge of j 
the skirt on the right side with the plain cashmere; ■ 
then arrange the front. This is done by taking \ 
one width of the plain cashmere, cut the required j 
length, and allow an half-yard extra for the ' 
fullness just above the flounce. Make three or ' 
four bows of gaging, in the middle of the breadth, jj 
to gather in this half-yard. Arrange it as seen J 
in illustration, plain from the waist down, and ; 
plaiting up the fullness at the sides. The trim- £ 


No. 3. 

either cashmere or silk. Eight yards of brocade; 
one and a-quarter yards of velvet; six yards of 
plain cashmere will be required. Fancy buttons. 

No. 4—Is a pretty and stylish dress for either 
house or walking. Our model is in black 
cashmere, or mouseline de laine combined with 
black satin, and passementerie trimming of silk 
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•\ the passementerie trimming is 
arranged. A scarf-like drapery is put, on art >ss 
tke front, which is done by taking three yards of! 

Ufnrlal, Begin at tin* left side, and arrange j 
the plaits as Been in Uhistration, taking them up I 
&gain on the right side, and tho end that is left, 

1' op in irregular pouffs at the hack, and trim the 
edge with a narrow knife-plaiting of the satin, 
*kich arrange to fall in a sort of jabot, tacking! 
it here and there to keep it in place. The close, 
wend basque is cut double-breasted, but the 
front seam is continued as seen. Part of this 
doable-breasted piece is fcut away, and the bodice 
from this point is buttoned on the front seam. ; 
Here, the passementerie trimming is laid to 
simulate a square neck, terminated by three j 
loops of inch and arhalf wide satin ribbon. A ! 


No. 5. , 

three groups of the same material, as seen in 
illustration, each being fastened down in the 
centre by passementerie rosettes. Rosettes of 
satin ribbon, or loops of ribbon may be substitu¬ 
ted for the passementerie ornaments. The back 
and sides of the skirt are of plain material, 
lulled on a with rutile heading on the right side, 
and on the left the fullness is disposed in 
irregular pouffs and loopings. Suitable for 
either silk or woolen goods. 
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and jet. The skirt is of the cashmere, and bow And ends of the same, is placed on a line 
trimmed on the bottom with four narrow knife- with the loops at the neck. Cuflk, covered with 
plaitings of satin; the lower one, and the third passementerie, and finished with bow of ribbon, 


nearly covered by the second and fourth plaitings. 


same as those on the bodice. When the passe- 
i menterie trimming cannot be procured, or when 
something else must be substituted, we suggest 
a band of satin, for the skirt above the plaitings, 
or it would do very nicely without any other 
heading, than that already mode by the knife- 
plaiting, and some black lace, Spanish, or French 
j lace for the bodice, or else put a plaiting of the 
satin to match the skirt. Twelve yards of 
j cashmere, si* yards satin will be required. 

No. 6—Is a model for the front of a dress- 
| skirt. Two narrow knife-plaitings edge the 
\ entire skirt. The front, has, first a plain panel of 
the figured material, upon which is arranged 
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No. 6—Is another design, showing also the j points in front The edge of collar, cuffs, And 
front, and part of right side of a trimmed dress- {jacket as far as the waist, is finished with & 
skirt. Here, there is, first, a narrow knife -l narrow torchon edge. A thiok cording of silk 
plaiting all round tlje edge of the skirt, and j 
above it a puff of the plain material. The front, 
is festooned in regular plaits on the foundation ; 
back and sides looped and pouffed; the right 
side with one end hanging, as may be seen. 


No. 7. 


may be substituted for a finish if preferred. 
\ A belt of the material, fastened in front with an 
! oxydized clasp. 


No.«. j 

Both these models contain good suggestions for j 
lemodeling old skirts, by combining figured, or J 
polka-dotted silk with plain. Both are more < 
mutable for silk, than for Tieavy woolen goods, j 
although cashmere with silk, may be used. j 

No. 7—Is a stylish costume, for a little girl of j 
eight to ten years. It is made of camel’s hair j 
cashmere, and brocaded wool, and silk mixed 
goods. The skirt has a box-plaited flounce of the 
brocade on the edge, and the over-skirt is 
bordered all round with a band of the brocade, 
four inches wide, put on above the hem. The 
fro.it is slightly wrinkled, and the back has one 
or two loopings, only enough to break the 
str.light lines of the skirt. The vest, which is of 
brocade, is made separate, and buttons under- ) 
neath on the left side. The over-jacket is a long < 

casj'.*je, fitting closely to the figure, turnedj No g 

back on the front of the Bkirt, and fastened by a j 

button at the point. Cuffs of brocade. The } No. 8—Shows the back and ft*ont of a pretty 
collar is square in the book, ending in long ; little dress, for a little girl of from two to four 
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years. The material is cashmere, or fine flannel, 
plaited into a square yoke. The skirt is set on 
this long waist, and trimmed with two knife- 
plaiiings. The sash, collar and cuffs are of somO 



* No. 9. 


soft silk, or woolen goods, either brocaded, or 
plaid, and the sash is arranged permanently 
upon the skirt, being laid in plaits, and fastened 
down at intervals by straps of the same, piped 


on the edge. A bow and ends ornament the left 
side, almost under the arms. This model would 
be equally suitable for a boy of th^ same age. 

No. 9—Gives the front and back of a paletot, 
for a boy of six to eight years, made of cloth, and 
trimmed with fur. It is simply a loose sacque, < 
elted in across the back. 


LADIES* PATTERNS. 


Princess Dress: Plain. 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, . . . . 1 

Polonaise,... . 

Combination Walking Suits,.1 

Trimmed Skirts,. 

Watteau Wrapper,... 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,. 

Basques,. 

Coats, .... 

“ with vests or skirts cut off, ........ 

Overskirts,.. . ..... . 

Talmas and Dolmans, . 

Waterproofs and Circulars,.. 

Ulsters,.. 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .‘251 Basques and Coats, . . 
Combination Suits, . . .35 Coats A Vests or Cut Skirts 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25 Wrappers, . ..... 
Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25[Waterproofs, Circulars 
“ Fancy, . . .351 and Ulsters, .r ,. . . 


BOYS’ PATTERNS 

Jackets,.25 

Tants,.20 

Vesta,.20 

Ulsters,. .30 


Gents’ Shi 
“ Wra] 


m 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, ana also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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GERTRUDE CORSAGE REDINGOTE. 


BT EXILT H. MAT. 


We give, on the opposite column, an engraving 
of a new Corsage Redingote, called,the “Ger¬ 
trude.” Folded in, with this number, is a 
Supplement, containing full-size patterns of the 
different parts of this fashionable affair. 

By the aid of the patterns, on this diagram, 
any lady, no matter how remote from a dress¬ 
maker, can cut out and make up the garment for 
herself. These full-size patterns render “ Peter¬ 
son,” in this way, indispensable in a household. 
By their aid, and at no additional expense, any 
lady can dress as stylishly, as if she lived in 
Philadelphia, New York, or Paris. 

The Redingote, it will be seen, is double- 
breasted, buttoning up to the neck, with a rather 
wide collar, which is turned down all round. 
The pattern fsee the Supplement) consists of 
seven pieces^viz: 

I.—flPk'F of Front. 

II. —I^ilf of Back. 

III. —Half of Side Back. 

IV. — Half of Skirt. 

V.— Pocket. 


* VI. —Collar. 

VII.— Sleeve. 

We have marked, on the front, the middle 
line of the front, by dots, with a notch top and 
bottom. The notch in the waist seam of the 
skirt, corresponds to the notch in the waist seam 
of fore-part, at the bottom of the dots. The 
letters show how the pieces are put together. 
The dotted line, on the front of the Bkirt piece, 
is where the pattern turns over; the dots at the 
back, show where the buttons are to be placed. 



COLORED PATTERN FOR CHAIR-SEAT. SCREEN, Etc. 


We give, in the front of the number, printed 
in colors, one of those beautiful and costly 
patterns, which appear in “ Peterson,” and in 
“ Peterson ” only. We offer it, as a New Year’s 
Gift to our subscribers for 1881, with our best 
wishes for their health, prosperity and happiness. 
The pattern may be used, not only for a chair- 
seat, or screen, but for various other purposes. 
The style of embroidery is the “ Henri III.” 

The design is to be worked in cross-stitch, 
with either single or double zephyr, on canvas. 
If ordinary canvas is used, work the pattern, and 
(80) 


fill in the ground-work with ivory-white, pale 
maize, maroon, or a cool gray, any neutral tint 
that will bring out the colors of the design. 
Those above mentioned will be the best. 

This pattern may • also be worked on Java 
canvas, which comes in cotton, and wool; and 
may be had in ecru, gray, maroon, crimson and 
black. Or the pattern may even be used for a 
rug, or mat; but in this case, we would advise 
working on the ordinary coarse canvas, and fill¬ 
ing in the ground-work, and then using the double 
wool for both the design and the filling-in. 
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TRIMMING: MODERN POINT. LACE. 


BT MRS. JAN! WEAVER. 




« 


The braid used for this lace is called point j connecting bars are buttonholed, and ornamented 
lace braid, and, after copying the design on with small picots. The scollops at the edge are 
tracing cloth, and tacking down the braid, the * buttonholed over soft embroidery cotton. 


PAINTING ON SATIN AND SILK. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVE*R. 


In the front of the number, we give a very 
beautiful design for a screen, to be painted on 
satin. With the revival of art in the present 
day, painting on satin and silk has become 
deservedly popular. It goes hand in hand, in 
fact, with arl-embroidery. 

Painting on satin and silk is very effective, is 
not difficult, and it can be utilised in a variety of 
, ways. It is especially suitable for large folding- 
screens, hand-screens, table borders, dress trim¬ 
mings, etc., etc. We have seen several ball- 
dresses, recently, with Bprays of flowers painted 
on them; and long kid gloves are now often 
painted With little bouquets to match the dress. 
We give, hence, a design, which may be used for 
a screen, or other purposes. In our February 
number, for 1880, we gave several Japapese 
designs in embroidery, which our old subscribers 


will find equally good for painting on satin, or 
silk. We shall, during the coming year, give 
other designs. 

Now as to a few simple instructions in the art. 
To begin with colors: 

Transparent: Carmine, Prussian blue, purple 
lake. 

Semi-transparent: Burnt sienna, terre verte, 
Vandyke brown. 

Opaque: Flake white, Venetian red, oobalt, 
vermilion, chrome yellow, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

These are sufficient to make a beginning with. 
They are prepared in tubes at any colorman’s. 
A bottle of turpentine will also be required, a 
wooden palette, a palette knife, and some sable 
brushes, Nos. 4 and 6. 

The satin may be cotton-backed, but the finer 
the grain the better. Now for the design. If 

(M) 
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LAMP SHADE. 


you can draw, take a flower and copy it. If you j your colors, but be very careful to wash your 
cannot draw, utilize old crewel patterns. Honey- ‘ brushes well in it after using them. This is of 
suckle, jasmine, ox-eyed dairies, appjeddossom, I the utmost importance, for if they are left dirty, 
and any other flowers, with a good deal of white J the paint will stick to them and loosen the hairs 
or yellow in them, always come out well, on black \ of the brushes. 

satin. Suppose you are going to paint a bit of j For decorating a screen, you might have some 
apple-blossom. Take your palette; squeeze out < such design as that given above. For a dado to 
of your tubes a little carmine and a good deal of \ a room, red poppies or purple clematis would 


flake white for the apple-blossom; fend terre 
verte, chrome yellow, burnt sienna, and Prussian 
blue for the green leaves. Begin by putting in 


} have a charming effect. Painting in water-color, 
j although not so effective as oil, is not without its 
j merits. It is not so much trouble as oil, and has 


the high lights with flake white, using a little j the advantage of being free from smell. Oils 


turpentine, and while the work is still wet, * 
apply a little carmine mixed with white to those S 
petals that require it. For the calyx use terre \ 
verte mixed with yellow chrome, and put in the ! 
stamens with orange chrome. You will now ! 
begin the leaves, using the paint as thin as pos- \ 
sible and working the way of the leaves, instead 
of putting on a flat tint as in water-color. If you 
wish to show the under-side of a leaf, use a little j 
flake white with the green. The stalk might be j 
of Vandyke brown mixed with white, burnt \ 


sienna 
the wo 


U|^s 


sed in places showing the knots in 
o not use much turpentine with 


depend very much on the weather, whether they 
smell or not: on a dry fine day, with the 
windows open, it is imperceptible; but a damp 
day makes all the difference. 

Painting in oil on silk presents no farther 
difficulties than painting on satin, although it is 
best, sometimes, to have the silk prepared by 
sizing it. In painting in water-color, the chief 
thing is to use plenty of Chinese white: this 
may be procured in bottles, and will then last 
much longer than in the tubes, that are usually 
used. A little gum, added to the colors, brightens 
tho general effect. 


LAMP SHADE. 



an application of net. This design could also be 
utilized for a necktie, if it is wished. The 
shade, when completed, should be mounted en 
colored Barsanet. 


We give, here, a pretty design for a lamp 
shade ; and in the front of the number, we give 
the detail. The detail shows one leaf, full 
working size, ornamented with embroidery and 
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TAM O' SHANTER CAP. 


BY MBS. JAN 8 WEAVER. 


Materials, five ounces of yarn or wool. Bone j 
crochet hook, middle size, say No. 8 to 10. The < 
cap is worked throughout iu single crochet into j 
the stitch, not into the loop of the chain. When S 


the ninth round has been reached, it is a good 
plan to tie a piece of white cotton into a stitch ; 
it will be of great use in marking the commence¬ 



ment of each round, and save trouble. Make a 
ring of six chain.—First round. Work ten 


* 


stitches into the ring.—Second round. Work j 
round, two stitches in each stitch.—Third round. 
Work round, two stitches in every third stitch.— \ 
Fourth to seventh round. Work round, two \ 


stitches in every fourth stitch.—Eighth to twelfth 


round. Work round, two stitches in every twelfth \ 


stitch.—Thirteenth to twentydkird round. Work 
round, two stitches in every sixteenth stitch.— 
Twenty-fourth to twenty-ninth round. Work 
round, two stitches in every twenty-eighth stitch. 
—Thirtieth round. Work round, without in¬ 
creasing.—Thirty-first to thirty-sixth round. 
Work round, decreasing by omitting every twenty- 
eighth stitch.—Thirty-seventh to forty-seventh 
round. Work round, decreasing by omitting 
every sixteenth stitch.—Forty-eighth round. 
Work round, increasing by working two in every 
sixth stitch.—Fourty-ninth to fifty-sixth round. 
Work round, without increasing or decreasing. 
These last seven rows should be worked tighter 
than the rest of the cap. 

To make the tuft, wind a sufficient quantity of 
yarn on a piece of cardboard tfrtBfewo itulies 
wide, withdraw the cardhoardy^^^Blicn bind 
the centre of the yarn with five^Hix turns of 
carpet thread, tying it tigiuiy, then cut the ends 
of each loop of the yarn, and trim the ball or 
tuft to shape. 


PALM-LEAF DESIGN FOR DARNING ON NET. 

• _ 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Use the widest footing, if an insertion is de- 5 net. For border of curtains, use mosquito 
sired, and dam in the pattern with linen floss. j netting, or coarse bobinette. There are few pat- 
For the ends of cravat, use either black or white J terns, ever designed, that are so artistic as this. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Peterson” for 1881! Greater Inducements Than 
Ever I We call attention to the Prospectus for 1881, on the 
last page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson ” is 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That 
the public at large admits the Justice of the claim, is proved 
by the fact, that “ Peterson ” has now, and has had for years, 
the largest circulation of any lady's book in the world. 

We claim also that “Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualities than any other magazine. Its steel-engravings 
are the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all 
engravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady's 
book has such contributors. In its fashion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles 
are the newest and most elegant; its superb, colored plates 
have no rivals. The pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, 
each month, and the “Every-day” deportment, mak e it, 
moreover, indispensable in a family, as a matter of economy. 
When but one magazine is taken, “ Peterson ” should he that 
; and ever}- family should take, at least, one mag- 

aziue. 

We contini^Hteprer four kinds of clubs. For one kind 
the unrivalled engraving: “Gran’father 

Tells Of Yorkn^,” or our Illu-iiated Album, Quarto, Gilt. 
For another kind, the premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 
1881. For still another kind, there are two premiums: 
the engraving or Album, and also a copy of “ Peterson.” 
For our very largest clubs, the magazine and both the 
engraving and Album are given, three premiums in all! No 
other magazine offers such inducements. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent* 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! 


What Is “ The Best 8ocisty r— Lowell, the poet, now the 
American Minister to England, in a recent address in Lon¬ 
don, said that it was easy to get into good society, in fact 
into the very best, \f tee would only read. To be in intellectual 
society, which he truly called the highest, it was only neces¬ 
sary to go to a library. He was right Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Byron, Wordsworth, Addison, Goldsmith, all the il¬ 
lustrious galaxy of English literature, need no letters of in¬ 
troduction ; they are ours to converse with, if we will only 
listen. Whatever may be the outward surroundings of one’s 
life, no matter how coaree, or sordid, one still has it within 
one’s power, to spend part of each day, at least, in this high 
society. Nothing else furnishes companions so refined. No¬ 
where can such true culture be gained. Books never 
deceive, never betray, never slander: they are, above all 
other friends, the truest, and most reliable. An intercourse 
with the best writers is invaluable In forming the mind, the 
heart, aud through them, even the manners. There is noth¬ 
ing you can read, uo matter how trivial, that is not better 
than idleness. A home, in which reading prevails, is always 
a home of refinement. 

The Worship of Titles.— In a recent lecture, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, with her accustomed eloquence, animadverted 
on the folly of those American girls who are ambitious of 
marrying foreigners with titles. She pointed out how igno¬ 
ble the ambition was; how, as a rule, the girls were sought 
only for their money; and how very rarely these unions re¬ 
sulted in happiness. The increasing worship of rank, which 
may be noticed among so many wealthy families, especially 
in our eastern cities, can be called by no other name than 
“snobbishness.” To hear some of these people talk, one 
would think this was no longer a republic. 


A Tribute to ’80.—A California subscriber, renewing her J 
subscription, says: “And this reminds me, not to forget to \ 
mention the delightful evenings we had 'round the wood- i 
fire—which glows on a Californian's hearth, through sum- \ 
mer, as toll as winter, evenings—following the fortunes of ! 
the beautiful American, in Mrs Stephens’ ‘ Lost.’ Another * 
• favorite story was the ’Talisman of Montezuma.’ Amon^' 
the minor stories, I believe none gave us more pleasure than \ 
the ‘ Marble Queen,* which was, indeed, the very type of a j 
fireside tale. It would be a curious study,” she adds, “ if all j 
the readers of a magazine could compare notes, as to their \ 
individual tastes, and choice, in reading.” We, the editors, \ 
may add that our experience is “ many minds, many tastes,” \ 
and so, in “Peterson,” we try to have something to please \ 
everyone. j 

Our Premium Engraving Is received, by the press and j 
public, with unbounded popularity. The Blue Valley (Neb.) ! 
Blade says: “ It la equally appropriate and beautiful: such i 
mezzotints, at retail, are sold for five dollars: only the \ 
enormous circulation of ‘Peterson’ can explain why the < 
proprietor can afford such premiums.” It adds, as hundreds } 
of others do, “Peterson is, undoubtedly, the best and 
cheapest of the lady’s books.” 

A Pleasant Word costs nothing, and never does harm; 
but a harsh one often makes an enemy for life. 

(84) 


The Kensington Stitch, about which some new subscrib¬ 
ers enquire, is the old, well-known outline stitch, or strm- 
stitch, under another name. We give, on another page, 
a description of it, with illustrations, showing how to hold 
the needle, etc., etc. We think we have mode this descrip¬ 
tion plain, but for those who desire it, we will send a leaf 
with the outline-stitch begun upon it, showing how to place 
the needle, on the receipt of twenty-five cents, directed to 
Mrs. Jane Weaver, care of Peterson’s Magazine. 

Our New Year’s Gift to the hundred and fifty thousand 
subscribers for “ Peterson ” for 1881 is the most beautiful 
affair of the kind ever published. It is a design, as will be 
seen, in the style of Henry the Third, in art-embroidery. 
Every color, in this exquisite affair, had to be printed separ¬ 
ately. Hence the cost of the whole is something almost mar¬ 
vellous. But “Peterson” spares no expense to “lead the 
field.” 

“ Elegance and Loveliness.”— The Boston (Maas.) Home 
Journal, a high authority, says: “Peterson’s magazine al¬ 
ways comes freighted with an atmosphere of elegance and 
loveliness. The fashions, particularly, are as beautiful as 
they ore sensible.” 

Sel r-Co xbci or&NEss Is The Worst foible that a young 
girl can have. Never think of yourself, if you would be at 
\ ease in society. 
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Oub Proutos Fob 1881. Oar new premium engraving, j 
to be presented to persons getting up clubs, for this year, is | 
from an original picture, by that distinguished American 
artist, Edward L. Henry. It is particularly appropriate, j 
considering tliat 1881 is the “ York town Centennial Year.” r 
The engraving is in line and stipple, in the highest style of j 
art, by 1 liman A Brothers, of the aizouf 24 inches by 20,and is j 
entitled, “ G rax’father Telus Or Yorxtown.” It repre¬ 
sents s veteran of 76* in his old age, with his little grand¬ 
daughter between his knees, rehearsing the story of the 
Surrender of Cemwallis. The picture is painted with all 
that skill, and that truth in detail, which distinguishes this \ 
celebrated artist, and ought to be on the •voile qf ev * r H houee w J 
America. ) 

Is addition to this superb engraving, there will be given, \ 
for the larger clubs, a handsomely bound and Illustrated \ 
Aisnt, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their j 
autographs, or inscribe verses. Or the Album will be sent, \ 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. But see the terms, on j 
the hat page of cover, for information, s 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an \ 
extra copy of the magazine will be sent to the getter op of j 
the club. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the ? 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all three. The induce* j 
meats to get up clubs were never before ao great. ? 

Sox » the time to get up clubs for 1881, If you defer too j 
long, others may get ahead of you. Specimens are sent > 
gratis, if written for, with which to get up clubs. < 

“Always Getting Better.”— The Spencer (Iowa) Re- > 
porter aays of Peterson's Magazine: M It is a wonder how j 
this unrivalled lady's book can be published at so low a j 
price, yet always be getting better; bat the secret, we { 
•oppose, lies in its enormous circulation.” Yes, that is it. j 
A small profit on a large list, is our motto. That of others is 
a largo profit on a small list. The result is that “ Peterson ” | 
bail, for 1880, more subscribers than all the reel of the lady'* j 
boob put together ; and already, for 1881, we have received so \ 
aany accessions, that we shall leave even 1880 behind. j 

“Turr Deceived Me.”—A lady writes to ns: “I*took j 
another magazine, in 1SSQ, that promised ever so ranch; but j 
it deceived me. as plenty of others, have; and now I want to / 
come back to ‘ Peterson,’ that always keeps He promisee.” We j 
receive hundreds of such letters. Why will people allow 
themselves to be “taken in” by these mushroom, irrespon- \ 
able affiurs ? j 

Compare Oub Colored Fashions with those in any otlier j 
magazine. Ours ore works of art, as mere pictures; besides j 
being the most reliable and stylish of fashion plates. Tills j 
is the only magazine that prints its fashions from steel ; 
plates, and has them afterwards colored by hand. j 

The Steel Plates, Colored Fashions, colored patterns, 
and other embellishments, that appear in “ Peterson,” every j 
year, cost more than those of all tho other lady's books in j 
the United States, together. j 

The Rise Or Paper, within the last year, has been very j 
great, as, we suppose, Is known to our subscribers. Yet { 
* Petemm ” continues to club as low as ever. \ 

Our Paris Letters, on the newest fashions, written by a j 
correspondent who has special facilities, are begun in this \ 
Bomber. No other lady's magazine has such letters. | 

Lm For Others, not for yourself alone. Wealth may ' 
go; health depart; but affection, once won, remains; and In s 


We Have No Aourrs for whom we are responsible. 
Either remit direct to us; join a club; or subscribe through 
some local news agent Trust no stranger. 

Have you a Wife, sweetheart, or sister? You can give 
them no gift, at New Year, so acceptable ea would be tide 
magazine for 1881. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Drifting. By Thomas Buchanan Bead. Illustrated From 
Designs By Mies L. B. Humphrey. 1 rot., small 4 to. Phila¬ 
delphia: J. B. Lippmcott A Oo. One of the most perfect 
poems of its kind ever written, is “ Drifting,” descriptive 
of the Bay of Naples, by the late Thomas Buchanan Read. 
We have it here, at last, in a style worthy of its merits: 
printed in a small quarto, on vellum-like paper, with each 
stanzas illustrated. It may seem extravagant to my that the 
illustrations are entirely worthy of the verses; but this Is 
really so; and the result is a volume that has hardly an 
equal. To select any one illustration may seem invidious, 
but though all are fine, the beet, we think, Is the last. Sev¬ 
eral are bits of scenery about Naples: Ischia, Vesuvius, 
Sorrento: we even recognize the Hotel of the Siren, at the 
latter place, beetling over its cliff. The book would make a 
charming New Year's gift. 

AVir Bed-Time Stories. TFfflk IBustrations. 1 rol., 1 Onto. By 
Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston: Roberts Heathers. \ 
lection of a dozen, or more, stories for ddHMkwritten in 
that thoroughly artistic manner, that s every¬ 

thing that comes from Mrs. Moulton's (isH 
who know her poetry, know that she has n^H^ina-inative 
powers, that are requisite for tales liko thes^rat it is only 
thoso, who are familiar with her prose, ana with her skill in 
fiction, that can realize how excellent these stories are. 

Japanese Fairy World. By William Elliot Gr\JJts. 1 rol., 
16mo. Schnectndy: James II. Barbyte. —Tills pretty little vol¬ 
ume is from the pen of Mr. Griffis, author of “The Mika¬ 
do’s Empire.” The tales aro selections from the Japanese, 
and open up quite a new field, especially to those persons 
who are iuterested.in folk-lore. Some of the stories are as 
charming as anything of the kind ever written, Tho illus¬ 
trations are by a Japanese artist, Ozano, of Tokio. 

Jack And JiU: A Village Story. By Louisa JIT. AlcoU. 1 vol n 
lGroo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Very few writers, can 
rival Miss Aloott; at least when she writes for children: 
though even ]>eopU> of “ larger growth ” find both amuse¬ 
ment and instruction in her stories. We can fancy the 
delight witli which this littlo volume will be welcomed. 

Dick Cheveley. By W. II. Kingston. 1 rol., 12 mo. Phila¬ 
delphia : J. B. Uppineott 4 Co. —This, a posthumous work, is 
better, we think, than any which preceded it from the same 
pen. No young lad, hardly any grown man, even, can read 
It without feeling the thrill of its rapid action and exciting 
adventures. 

Roy and Viola. Dy Mrs. Forrester. 1 rol., 12mo. rh&ndeb 
phia: J. B. Lippincott A Co .—The author of this new novel 
is already favorably known for her “Mfgnon,” “Dolores,” 
Ac., Ac. The present story is full of Incidents, and ends 
happily, two very important requisites for popularity. 

The We&flslds. By Jessie ForihergOl. 1 rol, 12 mo. Nets 
York: Henry Holt A Co. —This is much better, even, than 
the “First Violin,” by the same author, though that was a 
story quite above Che usual average. “Tho Wellflelda,” for 
instance, is os original, and mnch more skillfully handlod. 

My Marriage. 1 rol., lfitno. Boston: Roberts Brothers. —A 
story of newly married life, well told, and full of wholesome 
truths. The volume la most daintily served np by the pub¬ 
lishers. The binding, especially, is a proof of that taste, 


trouble, or sorrow, affection is worth everything else. ' which always distinguishes this firm. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR^-MOTHERS- DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

- It Is Tint Claim of this magazine that It combine* mart < 
merit* than any other. Its stories are the beet, its fashions \ 
the most stylish, its steel engravings unequalled, its patterns j 
in embroidery, Ac., Ac., more elegant and numerous. The : 
newspaper press confirms all these claims. Says the Newark j 
(N. J.) Courier: “The most popular fashidn monthly in the \ 
country.*' Says the Norristown (Pa.) Herald: “The only j 
lady's magazine worthy of the name." Says the Reading j 
(Pa.) Times: u Will always rank high as a literary maga-j 
Sine.” Says the Falls (Iowa) Sentinel: “ Has some new and 
special attractions every month." 8eys the Princeton (Wis.) 
Republic: “ The first magazine of its class." Says the Lynn 
(Mass.) Record: “ Indispensable to everybody who desires to 
keep thoroughly posted in regard to the fashions." Says the I 
Salem (N. J.) Standard: “ The cheapest, as well as the best, 1 
of the ladies' magazines.” There are hundreds of such no- < 
tices, every month; or, to put it all in five words, “Peter* j 
son ” is, as the Central Falls (R. L) Visitor says, “ indispensa* 
hie in every household." j 

Mayor B ratty comes to the front with another offer of j 
15-etop organs, $58. Beatty's organs, with 4 full set roods, ! 
15 stops, stool, book and music, are now offered for only < 
$58. New and beautiful style, as low as $30, up to $1,000, 2 
to 32 stops. Piano’s for $125 to $1,600. These instruments 
ori* shipped op test trial. No money required until they are 
examined aud found just a.* represented. An endless variety 
of new stylMHBanow being offered for the holiday season. 
Read Mr. |H Bcw advertisement, and send to Washing¬ 
ton, X. ^Hater-t illustrated «ataloguc, just issued; 

sent free t4^^HvuY'>r Beutty claims tlmt, at the presout 
time, be leaW other manufactories in the number of or¬ 
gans manufactured monthly. 

The Penman’s Gazette.— Professor Gaskell, who contin¬ 
ues his series of “ ads," in this issue, offers to mail, free of 
charge, to each of our suhecribers who will send him their 
address, plainly written on a postal card, within ten duys ] 
from this date, a copy of the Penman’s Gazette, giving fuR < 
particulars of GaskoH's Compendium. The last issue is a > 
very beautiful one; it gives many handsome engravings of j 
penmanship by those who have learned from the Compcn- > 
dium, aud portraits of the most famous of these w riters j 
throughout the country. \ 

Horsford’b Acid Phosphate is particularly recommended j 
for wakefulness, hysteria, and other diseases of the nervous j 
system. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. j 

[Medical Botany— Of the Garden, Field and Forest.] \ 

BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. \ 

No. I.— Burdock — Lappa Major or Officinalis. j 

[Greek, labein, to lay hold of; from its hooked, tenacious 5 
involucres, or burs.] < 

Botanical Characters. —8tem two to four feet high, very s 
stout, paniculntely branching, roughish-pubesccnt. Leaves \ 
alternate, very large; radical or lower ones one to two feet < 
long, cordate oblong, upper ones ovate; petiole* nine to j 
eighteen inches in length. Head* paniclbd, roundish-ovate, i 
one-half to three-quarters of an Inch hi diameter, pink-pur- \ 
pie, very adhesive by the hooks. IIa bit at.— Though a na- j 
live of Eurupo, it is abundant in the United States, growing J 
in waste places, among rubbish, around old buildings, road- < 
Sides, and in cultivated grounds. Anyone who has been \ 
once in contact with Its burs, well remembers this coarse, j 


rank, homely weed, and but little care is manifested, seem¬ 
ingly, to keep It in due subjection. Farmers, even though 
often much annoyed by the burs clinging to their sheep, do 
not seem to resort to any energetic measures to rid them¬ 
selves of the nuisance. 

The burdock is a biennial plant, with a spindle-shaped 
root, a foot or more in length, brown externally, white and 
Spongy within, furnished with thread-like fibres, and having 
withered scales near the summit The odor of the root is 
faint and unpleasant, Its taste mucilaginous and sweetish. 

Medical Uses. —Ail the propeities claimed for the burdock 
in the United States Dispena&tory, are of little account. Never¬ 
theless, it is an efficacious drug hi obstinate eruption » of the* 
skin which have frequently proved unyielding to other, 
remedies. Professor Graves, of Dublin, had under his care a 
case of chronic impetigo, attended with varicose veins, and a 
purulent, lchoious discharge. Poultices, astringent washes, 
and all ordinary appliances were in vain. The discharge 
increased, while the heat and itching were almost intolerable. 

Four ounces of burdock root, in a quart of water, boiled 
to a pint, and the whole to be taken daily, was then ordered. 
In three or four days he was much better, and the burdock 
was discontinued. The man soon became worse, and suffered 
as before. The strong decoction was again resumed, and 
continued for a time, and the patient was completely cured. 

Dr. Barton, of South Carolina, put the burdock to the test 
to an old case of skin disease, and with entire success. 

Professor Mitchell knew a most obstinate case of ferofulou* 
ophthalmia , that hod been under various treatment to no 
good purpose, to yield in a few weeks to toaspoonful doaos of 
the expressed juice from the leaves of the burdock. 

In using it, the fluid extracts, a pint of which contains the 
virtues of a pound of the crude root, should bo preferred. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Jf^Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Maps. All communica¬ 
tions are to be headed: “ Foil Peterson's." All are invited 
to Bend answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the nnsw*erB.“ 

No. 91.— Square Remainders. 

Behead and curtail words, having the following significa¬ 
tions, and get a complete word-square: 1. A woven fabric. 

2. Pierced. 3. Vapor. 

The following form the square: I. Fortune. 2. Mineral, 

3. A common beverage. 

Marblehead, Mam. Gebser. 

No. 92.— Double Cross-Words. 

In fearing, in glaring, and hearing. 

In giraffe, but not in mink. 

In braying, and fraying, and praying. 

In mustard, but not in pink. 

In gushing, in hushing, and rushing. 

In raccoon, but not in male. 

In foaming, in loaming, and roaming. 

In spaniel, but not in vole, 

In carting, in darting, and parting. 

In quahaug, but not in hind. 

In seaming, In scheming; and seeming. 

Only two plants, bear in mind. 

Dunkirk , N . T . My Dot. 

No. 93— Diamond. 

1. A consonant. 2. A nickname. 3. Heads. 4. A road. 
5. An iron pipe. 6. A nickname. 7. A letter. 

Twill. 

Aiutrera Next Month. 
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Awnu to Puolh or the Dkddb Nvibib, 

No. 89. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 

4®“fivrry Receipt its Qua Cook-Book hot bam lotted by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS AJTD POULTRY. 

To Prepare a Turkey.—The turkey should be well ringed 
uri freed from “ pin-feathers,” and thoroughly drawn by 
opening one ride Just below the breast-bone. Be sure to 
take everything out that is inride, not forgetting the parts 
lying between the ribs or the “soul.” Wipe dry, after 
trashing well in cold water. Then dip tho turkey two 
aeoonds into boiling water, and immediately two seconds into \ 
ice-water. This will give it a very plump appearance. Cut 
the neck off close to the body, leave the skin longer, draw It j 
over the neck, and tie; also tie the legs close to the sides, 
having cut off the first Joint. Fasten the wings to the sides j 
with line skewers, having cut off the pinions. Put tho j 
gizzard, liver, heart and neck to boll in a quart of water; < 
allow two and a-quarter hours to roast a turkey weighing j 
ten pounds. If the specimen happen to be one of many < 
summers, boil it one hour or so before roasting. Baste with > 
■alt and water once, then cover with lumps of butter and j 
afterwards baste with the drippings. WheQ nearly done, \ 
dredge well with flour and taste with butter. i 

The Dremufj. —Take three pints of bread crumbs for a j 
medium-sized turkey; chop finely, with one-quarter pound < 
of salt pork, a good lump of butter, salt, pepper-sauce and \ 
savory or marjoram, and break in two or three eggs to moke \ 
it of the right consistency. Fill both the breast and body, j 
and sew up. Biched mashed potatoes also moke a good \ 
stuffing. ? 

Oyster Dreetmg. —Use oysters with their liquor, and Just \ 
bread crumbs enough to make of proper consistency; a j 
blade of mace, a little pepper and salt , j 

The Gravy. —Having boiled the giblets in a quart of water < 
till tender, strain the broth thus obtained into a dripping- I 
pan, having removed the turkey. Take the liver and mash it 
very fine with the back of a spoon and return to the gravy. I 
Then chop very fine the heart and gizzard, and add to the j 
gravy, and thicken with browned flour; stir and season j 
well; boil five minutes. j 

Boiled Rabbit With Onion Sauce. —Peel five or six medium- j 
sized onions and put them Into cold water; boil them till 
tender; cut up the rabbit into Joints and put it into a sauce- \ 


| pan with sufficient cold water to cover it, and simmer gently 
i for an hour and a-li&lf. Chop the onions and season them 
with a saltspoonful of salt, the same of white pepper, 
put them into a small f&ucopan, with an ounce of butter and 
two tabiespoonfuls of milk. Stir and boil up, lay the rabbit 
neatly on a hot dish, pour the sauce over it, and serve at 
once. 

3b Dae Up (he Remains of Cold Joint*. —Chop the meat very 
fine, with fat baoou or ham, add a little salt, cayenne, grated 
lemon peel, nutmeg, parsley, a few bread crumbs and two 
eggs, to one pound meat Put all into a saucepan, with two 
tablespoonfuls of cream and two ounces butter. This is 
the proportions to one pound chopped meat. Stir over the 
fire for five minutes. Let the mixture get cold, and then 
put it into light paste 1o bake, in the shape of rolls. 

VEGETABLES. 

Partnipe. —With a vegetable scoop, ent them ont raw to 
any shape preferred. Drop them in fast tailing water, add 
salt and a small quantity of white pepper; when done drain 
thoroughly, ton them in a saucepan with a little butter, and 
some parsley finely chopped. Serve as a garnish, or they 
may be served alone. 

Parsnips (MaeiuaL )—Boil them in plenty of Cast-boiling 
salted water; when done pass them through a sieve, then 
work a piece of butter and a little milk iu them in a sauce¬ 
pan, over the fire, adding pepper and salt to taste. 

DESSERTS 

Apple Pudding (1.)—Make a paste with^^^^nctiti - of 
rifted flour and finely chopped suet, a uml a 

little water. Roll it out thin into a .■ tills 

over a well-buttered basin, and posh it Hue the 

bosiu with it, cut it off all round so as to icavo-vnougn to told 
up; roll out the trimmings to such a size as to cover the top 
of tho basin. Pare, core, and slice a quantity of good, sound 
apples. Put them in the basin with brown sugar to taste, 
and either some chopped lemon peel, tw o or three cloves, or 
o little grated nutmeg; add a piece of fresh butter, pack the 
apples tightly in, put on the cover of jniste, turn up the 
edgos dud press them dowTi, tie a floured pudding cloth over, 
and put tho bawiu into a saucepan full of boiling water, 
which should come well over the pudding. Boil from two 
to three hours according to size. 

Apple Pudding (2.)—Proceed as above, putting the apples 
in layers, with a little orange or quince marmalado between 
each. 

CAKES. 

Pound Cake *.—Beat to cream one pound butter, and work 
it smoothly with ouo pound rifted loaf-sugar, and nine well- 
beaten eggs, and mix in lightly one pound flour, half a 
nutmeg grated, and a little pounded cinnamon or mace; 
boat together half-an-hour and bake about one hour in a 
brisk oven. Candied lemon peel cut thin, and blanched and 
chopped sweet almonds, are sometimes added; and half- 
pound currants will make the cake much richer. Ualf the 
above proportions will make a moderately-sized cake. 1 

Simple Cake. —Six ounces of Oswego flour, seven ounces of 
silted loaf-sugar, five ounces of fresh butter, beaten to a 
cream, three fresh eggs beaten, and a tables]toon ful of new 
milk; mix these together, And heat for ten minutes. Butter 
a tin, half fill it with tho mixture, and bake in a quick oven 
for eight or ten minutes. Currants, chopped candied peel, 
or caraway seeds may be added. 

Children's Cake.—One pound of flour, qunricr-pound sugar, 
quarter-pound currants, quarter-pound sultana raisins, one 
ounce candied peel, one teaspoonful of spice, one teaspoonful 
ground ginger, one tcaspoonful of carbonato of soda. Mix 
well, and make into a soft dough with u large cupful of 
buttermilk. Bake lu a quick oven about an hour and a- 
quarter. [Currants are best left out of children's cakes.—E d.] 
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ART-EMBEO IDEEY.—FA8HION8 FOR JANUARY. 


ART-EMBROIDERY. 

The Kensixqtox, or Outline Stitch.—To make the Ken- 
siugton, otherwise called the outline-stitch, or stem-stitch, a 
knot is first made in the crewel, and the thread is brought 
from the under side of the work to the surface. Next, the 
needle is passed back again, from the upper side, at about a 
quarter of au inch distance, more or lees, according to the 
fineness of the design to be worked. It is again brought up, 
at about half-way from the first point, and carried on to 
about as for beyond the second, and repeated. See the illus¬ 
tration given here. 




> 


In working a pattern in purely outtlne-fttltch, by hand, 
hold the work firmly between the first finger and thumb of 
the left hand, holding the thread under the thumb, before 
placing the needle in, as seen in our next illustration. 


: Often the reins are pot in with silks, whan all the rest of 
embroidery is done in crewels. 

Sometimes the work when done, (particularly filled-in 
work,) is found to be very much drawn, or puckered. This 
is easily remedied. ‘Stretch the work tight, and smooth, face 
- downward on the ironing-table, and lay a damp cloth over it 
Frees the cloth with a hot iron, and when the work has been 
in this way steamed, run the iron over it until it is quite dry, 
when it will be found perfectly smooth and even. Felt and 
crash as foundations, more eerily pucker in working than 
cloth. In washing crewel work, use a lather of best Castile 
soap, and wash in the suds, but do not rub the soap upon 
the crewels. Rinse in warm water, and squeeze withoiA 
wringing. Also be careful to stretch while drying. ^ 

When the leaves are to be shaded, or the petals of flowers, 
still use the same stitch, but work the outer edge of color 
first, beginning on the outline, and going towards the centre. 

! Be careful not to take all the stitches right up to the inner 
; edge of color. First make the termination of the stitches of 
; different lengths, so that a hard defined line of color is 
| avoided, and instead, the colors blend, and shade into each 
; other. 

It is quite easy to make curves, and angles in this stitch, 
taking care that the lines of stitches follow the direction of 
S the fibre of the leaf, or flower to be imitated. Thus the stalk 








ILLUSTRATION FOR SHADING A LEAF OR THE PETALS OF A 
FLOWER. 

of a flower should never be worked across, but always 
lengthwise. A good artiri in needle-work will carefully 
study nature, and work her design conscientiously according 
to its rules. When thin places in this kind of embroidery 
are seen, it is necessary to fill such places up without 
appearance of patching; but carefully supply the stitches 
which seem to be lost. 


Always begin to work from the lower end first; and work 
upwards. We will add, that, for small d’oylies, or very fine 
objects, the stitch should be much shorter, than that which 
we have given in our illustration, which was made inten¬ 
tionally large, in order that it might be easily followed— 
although, however, the size is one used for many objocts. 

Leaves and Stalks are treated somewhat differently. For 
stalks, begin, (using the stem-stitch) from the lower end 
first, and work on the outline until it is crossed by a leaf or 
flower, then pass the needle to thr other ride, and work back 
again on the opposite outline, to the lower end; then work 
another line of stitches inside the outline, and so on until 
the stalk is filled up. When leaves are to be all of one color, 
they are done in the same way, and the veins put in last. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fro. i.— Btenino-DrJcbb or Yellow Silk. —The front is 
made plain, and trimmed with two knife-plaited ruffles. 
The waist and back of the dress are out in one piece, and 
trimmed with white lace and bows of yellow satin ribbon- 
The half-short sleeves and open corsage, are also trimmed 
with lace. White roses at the breast, and in tbe hair. 

Fio. ii.— Reception or Evening-Dress or Blue Silk, for 
a young lady. The short skirt is edged with a deep knife- 
plaiting. The front of the draped over-skirt is trimmed 
with whito lace, and the skirt is looped with blue satin 
\ ribbon, faced with white satin. The high square waist is 
> trimmed with a bead netting over the shoulders, and down 
i the front, and with blue satin bows, and a white rose. 
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Fig. m.—D inner om Enimo-DRBi or Black Batik os J Though in that csee it need not ba quite eo large, and could 

Ltons. _The train is untrinuned. The front is ornamented j be made of black lace only. Fancy mulls of all kinds are 

with a silk scarf in the richest Oriental colors, and trimmed j very fashionable, and are often made up of the satin, velvet, 
with a chenille fringe to match. Tassels of the same fringe, j or silk of which the costume is oompoeed, ornamented with 
trim the bottom of the skirt. The entire waist is made of j lace, bows of ribbon, or flowers. 


the Oriental material. The sleeves have a black cu% and a } 
black bow is placed on the left side of the square neck. Bed j 


rose in the hair. ? 

Fio. rv.— Ball-Dubm or Maiee-Colored Batik.— The 
train is richly trimmed with a flounce, edged with a knife- j 
plaiting, and lined with mauve satin. This trimming 
extends up the sides of the dress, and is fastened down with j 
bunches of violets. The front;of the dress is of mauve silk, J 
plaited lengthwise, and finished with a deep flounce, edged > 
with a knife-plaiting, and headed by a puffing. The cuirass- j 
waist is buttoned diagonally, and trimmed wKh a btrhe of 
violets. | 

Fra. v.— Waxkino-Dresb or Black Camel’s Hair. —The j 
bottom is trimmed with a plaiting of dull black silk. The j 
front is a good deal draped, and edged with a border of j 
figured velvet; the back is also draped in a puff, and the \ 
bottom, which is square, is also edged with the figured j 
velvet. The cloee-fltting jacket is also trimmed with the j 
velvet. Small black velvet toque, with a black feather. j 
Fra. vi.—' Walk iso-Dinas or Bhowk Woolen, with red j 


and cream-colored spots. The skirt is kilted all the way < 
down the front, and near the bottom croeeed wi$h folds of j 
brown silk. The princess tunic has a gathered waistcoat of j 
plain brown silk, and turns back with rovers. The drapery \ 
k held in place with ribbon loops. Brown bonnet, with j 
■haded red and cream-colored feathers. j 

Fic. vn.—H ouse-Dress or Bios, trimmed with bands of > 
rtriped violet silk, or Pekin. Skirt with two deep killings i 
is front, and with a drapery at the back, bordered with j 
Pekin, and which falls on a still deeper kilting, reaching to l 
the centre of the skirt. The tablier, formed of upright \ 
folds, is bordered with Pekin; coat-bodice, with basques or- j 
lamented with triangular pieces of Pekin, and with two \ 
large buttons. Sleeves with Pekin revers; pockets orna- J 
mented with Pekin, and Pekin collar. (Pekin is a variety of j 
striped silk.) This dress is very beautiful when made of ? 
cream-colored nun’s cloth, or camel's hair, aud trimmed j 
with any light-colored striped silk, or with silver braid; or / 
if made of some black material, and trimmed with gold ? 
braid. 

Fra. tiil—Waleihq-Dress or Black 8attn, or of black j 
Stcflienne, lightly wadded. It is mads slightly gathered in 
at the waist, and sufficiently large to allow of thick under¬ 
waist The sleeves have a “cap” at the top, and are 
gathered in at the wrist The waistband is fastened with 
bows in front The pocket is laid in box-plaits, and oraa- 
mented with a bow of ribbon, and large crochet buttons fasten 
the garment down the front The garment reochee nearly 
to the bottom of the black silk flounce of the drees. 
Bonnst of black velvet 

fra. ix.—W alking-Dew or Bsowk Batik, akd Bbowk 
axd Gold Broch£.—T he front is composed of four plaited 
ruffles of the satin, edged with a band of the brochd. The 
•freight panels at the sides are of the brochd, and the brown 
satin back Is puffed. The deep bodice has brochd, revere 
and cuffs. Brown velvet bonnet, with feather shaded from 
brown to old gold. 

Fio. x.—D olman-Cloak or Okay Beatxk Cloth, trimmed 
with broad bands of seal fur. The wide sleeves are cot in 
the cloak. Grey plush bonnet, with grey plumes. 

Figs, xl akd xm.—Pelerine akd tfmrr or Black and 
Gold Lack, that is the lace is black, outlined with a gold 
thread. These articles make a most dressy finish for a plain j 
Mack toilette, and add very much to a visiting or reception- , 
dreaa For home wear also, the pelerino is very beautifhl. < 
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Tio. xm.—M antle or Figured Velvet, much trimmed 
with a rich Jot fringe. Bonnet of cream-colored felt, 
trimmed with shirrings, and cream surah silk; the strings 
edged with lace. 

Fio. xiv.—Head-Dress or White Lace, trimmed with 
rosettes, composed of loops of violet ribbon. 

Fio. xv.—F ichu Collar. The collar is of white linen, 
and the fichu is composed of white erdpe, edged with lace, 
and fastened in front with a flower. 

Fra. xvi. — Velvet Bonnet or the Restoration Shape. 
—It is of daret-oolored velvet, and the feathers are shaded 
from claret to cardinal-red. The crown is low, with puffings 
of dark satin. Wide satin strings. 

Fio. xvii. — Light Brown Braver Bonnet, ornamented 
with steel and flame-colored beetles. The strings are golden 
brown, and the feathers are shaded from brown to gold. 

Fios. x Yin. and xix.— Collar and Curr or Spotted Muslin. 
—Claret and blue spots on a cream-colored ground. The bem 
of both collar and cuffii are of the same material, with the 
spots closer together. 

General Remarks.— Woolen dress e s are simply made; 
brown, red mahogany, dark grey, and pui^^ro the c< dors, 
and they are trimmed with bond* jflLgmv rabbit 
from the Bcilly Isles, a pretty fur. a certain 

vogue. The bodices are sometim - collars 

and cuffs, embroidered with gold, acci> and 
prefects’ collars;” they are high and and n hick 

ruche of sulphur or coffee-brown lace is worn with them. 
Velvet or velveteen skirts are much used. The German vel¬ 
vet, which is much cheaper than the Lyons, is generally 
employed for under-skirts, and even trimmings. One of the 
prettiest that we have seen is of iris-color, and was worn 
under a cream-colored camel’s hair polonaise. 

Ouk Letter From Paris, printed below, gives full details 
of the very Jlatest fksbions. The combinations are followed 
out in all cheaper materials, and when silks, satins, and 
silver and gold brocades, are combined in the richest dresses, 
cheaper brocades, silks, cashmeres, etc., are made up in the 
same way, in more common materials. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue Neuve des Petits. 

I cannot remember a season, when there has been such a 
total change in important points in fashions as in this. Dull 
silks have been replaced by satin; warm, rich colors have 
taken the place of the dull, Ceded tints, so long popular: nor 
are ladies’ skirts strapped backso as to binder their move¬ 
ments. The low-necked corsage is less and less worn, 
indeed, except at large parties, or balls, the square corsage 
and lace sleeves are in favor. The coinage, in this case, 
is made dressy with lace, tulle, etc. Trains, too, are now 
almost wholly confined to full dress, even reception toilettes 
being made with round skirts. Ball-dresses, Intended Cor 
young girls, are made with a half-train only, to the great 
comfort of the youthful wearers, especially in dancing. 

For driving, or demi-toilette dresses, the favorite style is 
the Princess*, or GabrieUe, cat in two materials, the front 
differing from the back. Velvet and satin blend well for 
theee toilettes, as do also brocade and satin. The back and 
train of the dress (for the Princesses shape requires a train,) 
are made of either velvet or brocade, the front beiug of 
satin, either shirred or embroidered. Sometimes the juncture 
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children’s fashions. 


of the froDt with the train ti ooncealed by nven of a third ' 
material, or of contrasting color. Thus Worth shows a < 
dross in pale lilac brocade, the front in pale lilac satin, em- < 
broidered with silver and seed pearls, while up either side of \ 
tho skirt is placed a revere of violet velvet, broad at the hem \ 
and tapering to a point at the waist. The same style is also j 
shown in white brocade and white satin, the rovers being in \ 
dark crimson velvet This combination of dark red velvet \ 
with white materials, is one of Worth's latest and happiest j 
innovations; and it is almost invariably becoming. Gold 
and silver, cither in the form of embroideries, braiding, or j 
very heavy passementeries, are amongst the most popular 1 
rimmings for ball-dresses. j 

Striped gauzes are coming largely into vogue for evening I 
dresses for young ladies. They are in solid colors, the ; 
stripes being in satin. The corsage is usually composed of 1 
plain gauzes, or satin, and the skirt Is draped with a broad j 
scarf-draping, either in satin, or watered silk, of a hue to } 
match the dress. These scarf-draperies are placed around j 
the hips, and are either knotted at one side, or directly in 
front. This latter style is only becoming to a very slender j 
figure. | 

Cloaks are now made immensely long, and of the paletot j 
shape, which is, in fact, nothing more or less than the old- j 
fashioned sacque revived. They are shirred in the back, j 
from tho collar to the waist, to give the necessary fullness to t 
tho skirts. They are Shown in stamped velvets; in corded j 
silk, intermixed with velvet; and in small patterned / 
i r ■ .ti. - Thesaloii^ clonks are invariably made of black } 
materials; be too showy in any colored stuffs. '< 

Worth I^^^^^Bfhroughout with watered silks, In rich < 
hues, cnrou bier, violet, or a deep brilliant \ 

BnTwn at bis establishment, lately, was in ' 
Mii' k KtanirJBmlwt. The collar was of dark crimson , 
velvet, ami the wide sleeves were bordered with hands of the j 
same. Down the fYont went a broad band of black marabout < 
trimming, and the hem was edged with a corresponding \ 
band. The whole garment waa lined with dark blue ‘ 
watered silk. j 

For opera and carriage wear, short dolmans, richly ; 
trimmed, and drawn in with a ribbon at tho waist, are much < 
in vogue. The most splendid opera-cloak of the season is, ; 
however, of the long paletot shape. It is of white stamped ; 
velvet, with collar and sleeve-bands in white satin, embroid- ; 
erod .with gold, and with flowers in their natural hoes in 
sewing silk. The lining is of white watered silk. 

The polonaise has been revived to a limited extent, hut 
only for ordinary wear. Visiting, or reception-dresses, are 
made with short, draped, single skirts, and with corsages, 
that slope up at the hips, and are rounded in front, and at 
the back. Velvet and satin are employed in these toilettes, 
either matching, or in contrasting colors. Dark blue velvet, 
with oaroubter satin; plum-colored velvet, with rose-pink ; 
satin; and emerald-green velvet, with apple-green satin, are 
amongst the favorite combinations. These toilettes are, of 
course, only for carriage, or reception wear; hut certainly 
an amount of magnificence fct now displayed in the matter of 
short dresses, which heretofore has been considered only ap¬ 
propriate for ban, or dlnnepodstome. But the feet of the 
matter is simply this—4he suit for out-door winter dress has 
gone wholly out of fashion. These elegant short dr e ss e s are 
therefore adapted to be worn at email parties, or informal 
dinners, as well as for receiving, or paying afternoon calls. 
In the Utter case, they are hidden in the carriage, beneath 
a long paletot, or a for-lined circular, or are folly displayed 
under a short dolman of rich white-grounded cashmere 
patterned cloth, trimmed with bands of marabout trimming, 
and with wide sewing-silk fringe. It is no longer emential 
to have a wrap to match the costume. 

Morning-drosses are extremely stylish and pretty. The 
latest made are in the matinee fqrm; that Is to say, they are 
made with a long loose sacque, worn over a separate skirt 


They are In all delicate shades of cashmere, and are a good 
deal trimmed with ruffles of lace, the richest style having 
a vest of white plush, with rovers of satin at either side 
matching the hue of the cashmere. The loose Princeeae 
form retains its popularity, as it is at once graceful and con¬ 
venient Velvet gores are sometimes let in at the two side- 
aeams, on either aide of the skirt, and are bordered with 
white lace ruffles. A pale blue cashmere, with the gores in 
dark red velvet, is very tasteful and stylish. 

For hair-dressing, the severely simple style is more the 
rage than ever; the hair parted plainly, arranged in a 
braided knot at the back; and with a row of soft flat frixzed 
curls over the brow, kept close to the forehead by an invisi¬ 
ble net. This style is so exquisitely becoming, that it is sure 
to last long, though it drives all the hair-dressers to despair; 
for being so simple and so easy of achievement, ladies can 
arrange their hair for themselves. Diamond combs, either 
real or imitation, ar? worn in full dress; but as a usual thing, 
"the well-shaped heads of the Parisian belles show forth in 
undisguised beaut}', without a single ornament. 

Lucy H. Hoofer. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fro. t.—Bor’s Over-Coat or Drab Cloth. It Is double- 
breasted, fastened with large horn battens, and has three capee 
and a collar of the cloth, bound with fine braid. Drab hat, 
with brown velvet trimming. 

Fio. n.—Y oung Girl’s Dress or Dark Green Camt.l's 
Hair. The skirt is edged with a deep kllt-plafting, above 
whloh is laid a scarf of the camel's hair, which ties at the 
back. The basqne-ooat is cut away in front, has a small cape, 
and is finished with a row of machine stitching. Soft 
green plush bonnet 

Figs, ni and iv.—G na’s] Paletot (Front and Back) 
Made or Checked Cloth. It fastens down the centre with 
square horn buttons, and Is quite close-fitting. The cape 
and hood are lined with dark blue plush, and plaitingB of the 
plush are inserted in the back of tho coat. Satin or silk may 
be used in the place of the plush, if desired. Tho muff is of 
the same cloth, and edged with seal-skin to match the toque, 
which has a stiff wlug in it at the side. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our subscribers, tee have established 
a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit. 
Everything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by an experi¬ 
enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates . Special attention is given 
to every article purchased; and the list includes todies', Gentle¬ 
men's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants' Ward¬ 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthday Presents, etc. 

todies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacque*, ulster V, ahd underwear f 
by sending bust and waist measure, lengfa of skirt in front, and 
giving general directions as to material and odor, will be promptly 
attended to. 

The advantages gamed by our subscribers sending their orders 
| to our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large 
| number who have been served since it has been established, in the 
saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, con¬ 
taining full particulars, will be sent free to any one writing for 
them. Address off oommsmieatiom to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. O. Box 1026, FhOaddphim, Al 
49-Tm remitting, get a Post-Qflee order, or a draft on PhBa- 
dtiphia, or New York; if these earned be had, than register your 
latter , 
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THE LATTER DAY OPINIONS. 


E VER since Solomon chow to announce, that there vu u nothing new under the sun," there has been a tacit acqul- 
esoeoce on the part of to many, that any assertion to the contrary has aroused a deep feeling of curiosity if not of 
incredulity, and evoked a strong purpose to investigate the “ new thing.** For the sake of reconciling the “ wise man's” 
notions with this latter day experience, we would suggest that the new and wonderful application of M old fashioned” ideas 
certainly justifies our boasting of this age of progress. These thoughts were induced by a contemplation of the record of 
that famous Old German Remedy, St. Jacobs Oil. And certainly we know not, or have we ever hoard of any curative 
which has accomplished so much good. Its past has been one long period of triumph over painful disease, its present is 
fee period of yet wider neefclnees in the relief and cure of human ailments, and its future based upon such a record,— 
vbat limit can be set to it l The following statements in support of the efficacy of St. Jacobs Oil, form the basis for the 
proper assertion that, all things considered, the Old German Remedy is the most remarkable one ever discovered for the 
relief and cure of rheumatism and all painful disease*. 


▲ Chicago Broker’s Happy Investment. 

Lewis II. O'Conor, Esq., whose office is at 93 Washington 
meet this city, lately related the following in the hearing 
of oae of our reporters as an evidence of special good for- 
time: I hare been suffering, said Mr. O'Conor, for a num¬ 
ber of weeks with a very severe pain In my back, contracted 
while on the lakes. I had been prescribed for l>y several of 
ear physicians and used various remedies. Three days ago 
1 abandoned them all, and bought a bottle of St. jacobe 
Oil, applied It at night before retiring, and to-day I feel 
likes new man. I experienced almost instant relief,and 
now feel no pain whatever. I must express my thankful¬ 
ness for the invention and manufacture of such a splendid 
medicine, and shall esteem it a duty, privilege and ploasure 
to recommend it in the future for similar ailments.— Chi- 
(11L) Journal. 


f IBUIU>ER’8 TESTIMONY. 

totol 8. Strickland, Esq., Builder, No. 9 Boylston street 
ad 106 Harrison Avenue, Boston, thus speaks: The 
Bhssare which I hereby attempt to express, can only he 
alf conveyed by words. Physicians of very high charac¬ 
ter sad notoriety have heretofore declared my rheumatism 
to be incurable. Specifics, almost numberless, have failed 
to rare or even alleviate the intensity of the pain, which 
htt frequently confined me to my room for three months at 
s time. One week ago I was sei/.ed with an attack of acute 
rkeemetinn of the knee. In a few hours the entire knee 
joint became swollen to enormous proportions and walking 
rendered impossible. Nothing remained for me, and I in¬ 
tended to resign myself, as best I might, to another month's 
agonies. By cbanco, I learned of the wonderful enrmtive 
properties of St. Jacobs Oil. I clutched it as a straw, and 
to a few hours was free from pain in kuee, arm and 
■fcoolder. As Lofore stated, I cannot find words to convey 
toy praise and gratitude to the discoverer of this king of 


[Chloafe Western Catholic.] 

A WONDERFUL SUBSTANCE. 

It Is endorsed by Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
by some of our most honored and respected priests through¬ 
out the couutry who have used it for rheumatics with suc¬ 
cess where all other remedies failed. We refer here to Bt 
Jacobe OH. We know of several persons in our own circle 
who wero suffering with that dreadful disease, rheuma¬ 
tism, who tried everything and spent hundreds of 
dollars for medicine Which proved or no benofit. We 
advised them to try St. Jacobs Oil. Some o f the m laughed 
at us for our faith in the ** patent stuff/^MB^se to call 
it. However, we induced them to and it 

accomplished its work with such that 

they are now its strongest advocates, with¬ 

out it in tln lr houses on any aCconut. ■ 

Mr. Joel P. Harvey, U. S. Collector venue, 

of tills city, has spent Over two thousantfl^^^Jfmedicine 
for his wife, who was snffering dreadfully fEWeumaiism, 
and without doriving any benefit whatever, yet two bottles 
of St. Jacobs Oil accomplished what the most skillful medi¬ 
cal men failed in doing. We could give the names of hun¬ 
dreds who hare been cured by this wonderful remedy, did 
space permit us. The lut-^t man who has been made happy 
through the use of this valuable liniment is Mr. Janies A. 
Conlan. Librarian of the Union Catholic Library of this 
city. The following is Mr. t'onlan's indorsement: 

Union Oatholio Library Association,) 

2 J 4 Dearborn Street, S. 

Chicago, Sept, lfi, 1890.j 

I wish to add my testimony as to the merits of St. Jacobs 
Oil as a cure for rheumatism. One bottle has cured me of 
this troublesome disease, which gave me a great deal of 
bother for a long time; but thaoks to the remedy, I am 
cureil. This statement la unsolicited by anyone in its 
interest. 

Jakes A. Conlan, Librarian 


r;_ .. AN EDITOR IN LUCK. 

flt Jseebs Oil cures Rheumatism; of this I am convinced. 
Fjt two years I suffered with Rheumatism lu my left 
fftonlder and right arm, and last fall I was lncapablo of 
•tending to my dntics, and lay many a night uliable to 
jjkcp on account of terrible pains. A few weeks ago a 
torero attack of this trouble struck me, and this time I con¬ 
ceded to try the Bt. Jacob* OH, I must acknowledge, with 
botHttlo confidence in its merits. I freely confess that the 
molt has completely astonished me. The first application 
fettered the pain very materially, and the continued use of 
•riy two bottles ha* completely cured me of this chronic 
feu, and that, after Hie moot eminent physicians and their 
prescriptions had been of no avail. I therefore consider it 
• dnty to publish the above for the benefit of all sufferers 
with Rheumatism and kindred complaints. 

0. A. Heilman, 

iffttor Republican, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Amos James, Esq„ proprietor of the Huron House, Port 
Huron, Mich., writes as follows: I suffered so badly with 
Hwumatism that I was unable to raise my arm for three 
feonth*. Five bottles of fit Jacobs Oil cored me entirely. 


WEATHER WISDOM. 

Under the titlo of Old Probabilities,one of the most useful 
and valuable officers of the U.B. Goverumeutisniost w idely 
‘ known. But quite as w ell known is i’rof. J. H. Tice, the 
meteorologist of the Mississippi Valley, w hose contributions 
. to Ills favorite study have given him an almost national rep¬ 
utation. On a recent lecture tour through the Northwest, 
the Professor had a narrow escape from the serious conse¬ 
quences of a sudden and very dangerous illness, the partic¬ 
ulars of which he thus refers to: The day alter concluding 
my course of lectnroeat Burlington, Iowa, on 21st December 
last, I was seized with a sudden Attack of neuralgia in the 
chest, giving me excruciating pain, and Almost preventing 
breathing. My pulso, usually 80, fell to 36; iutonso imusca 
of the stomach succeeded, and a cold, clammy sweat covered 
my entire body. Theattendin ; physician could do nothing 
to relieve me; after suffering for three hours, I thought, ns 
I had been using St. Jhcq 1« Oil with good effect lor rheu¬ 
matic pains, I would try it. I saturated a piece of flannel 
large-enough to cover my phest with the Oil, and applied it. 
The relief was instantaneous. In one hour, I was entirely 
j free from pain, and would have taken the train to till an 
ap]iointment in a neighboring town, had my friends not 
! diosnaded me. As it was, I took the nights train for my 
1 homo, 8t. Louis, and have not been troubled since. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



DOCTOR GHAT’S 

BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE. 

“ As the twig is l>ent, so is the tree inclined.” The truth of this old adage 
Is forcibly brought to mind when ono sees a man or woman disfigured by a 
crooked spine or stooping shoulders, and ono mentally exclaims, if that per¬ 
son had only had proper care when young, that awkward figure might havo 
been avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the "BACK SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER BRACK hns been devised, and so effectual is it in accom¬ 
plishing it* purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who havo 
worn it, and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physician! 
who hare seen and examined it. 

Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strength¬ 
ening support is given to the back, at the »amo time drawing the shoulders 
back so as to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful 
position. All tendency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the 
young at the period when bones and muscles are growing and hardening is a 
most important item. 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus reliev¬ 
ing the hip* entirely from the drag of both. 

Price $1.50. Sent by mnil, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. In or¬ 
dering, give waist measure outside of dress. Agents and Canvassers wanted. 

GEO. FROST & CO., 

278 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


liQ&'Sj-f 

Illustrated 




Is an El 
Flower J 

ti«»ns otm 
for gr .vl 
or Cermfl 

vickI 

Glide will 


Book of ioo Pages, One Colored 
hnd 600 Illustrations, with Descrip- 
Kpvcra and Vegetable*, and Directions 
■rec, by mail, for 10 cents. In English 


EDS are the best in the world. The Floral 
now to get and grow them. Address, 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. T. 


mm 



PIANO FORTES Absolutely Pure. 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC 

UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 

UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 

Which establishes them as unequalled in 

Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 

Waeerooms: 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

n»m insm ram m 

Is a new Idea In Musical Instruction, wherein 
the pupil is given Musical Exercises to write. 
A most fascinating employment for young stu¬ 
dents, us it enables them to learn to read 
quickly, and assists to develop the talent of 
the young composer. Sample copy sent for 
25 cts. WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union 
Square, N. Y. 


| Composed of Grape Cream Tartar and Bicarbonate Soda. 
' Contains not Iritig else. Full weight. Forfeited if not 
as represented. AIL other kinds havo filling. Sample and 
test to detect filling, free by mail. In cans only. 

Geo. 0. Hanford, Syracuse, N. Y. 
JA'B'X. pound can, prepaid, 60 cents, to any address 

pUDflMn Card*.—5 gold chromo, 6 silver chromo, 
UnnUnlU 5 flornl chr<jho, 6 floral motto, with name 
10c; 6 packs 50c. Royal Card Co., Northford, Conn. 

fr A All Lithographed Gold, Floral A Motto Curds, no2alike 
t) U1 be Ag tsMam mo t h O u tfi tl 0 c.G lobeCa rdC 0 .N 0 rtiifordyCt. 

Magic Lantern Catalogue. 150 pp, »nd Lecture. 10 Cts. 


THE MAGICAL OBGANETTE, ONLY $8.00. 

Double sizo Reeds, extra strength and finish. 
Clrealars ami bcautlftil Ket Fancy fords, 8 Cents. 
THEO. J. HARBACH, 809 FILBERT 8T. f PHILA., PA. 



¥ 


SILK* ORNAMENTS*)] 


PREPARED to apply to 

Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric, 

By simply molsteuiug the back of (he p cture, and pressing sumo with a hot iron. 
Patented November I 2 ih, 1878. 

Mineral Decalcomanie 

For Burniug m on Porcelain, Articles lor Decoruting, etc., etc. 

PALM & FECHTELER, | , &"KS2!Sr-} NEW YORK. 

CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

50c. and $1 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments will be 
sent on receipt of amount. 
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CWriM at onoe for full particular*, and mention this publication.) 

THE 

AUTOMATIC 

or “NO TENSION" Silent 8ewing Machine. 
Differs in all essential respects £i;oin every 
other machine!—Only Machine without u Ten¬ 
sion, and Bobbin or Shuttle I—Only really Light- 
Running Machine!—Only Maclilne with Stitch- 
Regulator!—Easiest to Work!—Fastest!—Makes 
Strongest Seam!—Absolutely without Danger 
to Health! 

Direct Correspondence solicited. Send Postal Card to 

WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 

658 Broadway, N. Y. 


USE Reddlno's Russia Salve. 


18 


Elegant New Style Chromo Card*, with name lOcts. 
post-paid. GEO. I. REED & CO., N usmui, N. Y. 

ANI> ^ 
WF.AR OUT* 
raaihSOcts. Circulars 


WILL WIND ^NYWWCH 


sold ffirAtea'wra 

3 ARXES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY, 
l Complete Outfits for Mechanics and 
Amateurs. 

Lathes fur Wood or Metal, 
Circular Saws, Scroll Siws, Formers, 
Mortisers, Tenoncrs, etc., for Actual 
Workshop Burine-s. Machines on 
Trial if desired. Mention this paper, 
and Bend for Descriptive Catalogue 
and Price List. 

W. F. & Jolts Barsfs, Rockford, 111. 



A DAY. Jk OKN1S XKT' 

JR L Female. Vlf 


_rANTED 

Male or_ 

permanent. Turkish Kug Patterns, 8 tam]>od on Burlap in 
color*. Made of Rigs or Yarn. Address, with stamp, 
E. S. FROST Jk CO., Biddeford, Maine. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


iA SREEH HOUSE AT YOUR 0 00R 

«trtli send free by mull, and guarantee their inf* 
I cmral In good condition, our choice of •arte. 

I Pfi(M CFTC For example: 12 Rofch. ftl; 
I bli 3>l OIL I Os 20 Verbenae, ft 1 ; 15 Banket or 
I Bedding Plants, ft I * IO Geraniums. ftl; 10 
I Tuberose*. ftlj (\ Hardy Flpwenng bhnibe. ft 1; and 

"inauy NEW AND RARE 

For your choice of varieties w>e our 72-jmgc 
I Catalogue, with colored plate, free to ail. \\ e also 

tee“ SMALL FRUITS 

Ornamental Trees Evergreens, etc. 8 Currants, ft 1; 
25 Raspberries,* 1; 75 Strawberries.*It 8 Grapes, 

Sweet Chestnuf 


me*.ftl: » urapefl, 

: 8 Peach, fl( 40 


iridB&SJ y Catnip a! * lj etc. 
11 colored strawberries) free. 


IA Catalogue (with 11 co_. - iAX . - 

27 tl» Fear. |8 Greenhouses. 400 Acres. 

I STORKS, HARRISON *- ™ - 111 


& CO., Painesville, 0. 


PARLOR FIREWORKS.—Wonderful, curious und 
beautiful. Perfectly harmlcBs; no powder; no danger. 
Just the thiug for winter evenings. Price 15 cents a 

package. 

THE HOLIDAY GUEST_A collection of Stories, 

Games, Tableaux, Puzzles, Charades, Conjuring Trick-, etc., 
etc. 37 illustrations Price 15 cents. One of each or two 
of either for 25 cents. Send orders to P. O. Box 3410, 
New York. 



© will send 25 Uncftil Household 
Hides, as Samples, and our Cata- 
gue, on receipt of a 8c. stamp to pay 
istaco and packing, to oil w ho nrf n- 
nn this paper. London Mfg. Co., 
' 22, 24 <& 26 4th Avenue, N. Y. City. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT, 



ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY, 

By ELLA FOOMAN" CTTTTRCH. Thol«t 4 *t work ofltsklnd. Con¬ 
tain* lull inuruc ior.*li tlllho different *t U.hrs now in vo^ne. It* 
Ciplanatior*aro t • y r'-nr. Pornd In cloth an«l gold, 160 p^goa, 14 ] 
II Initiation*. Prk 6 $ 1 . 00 . AddrtM 

ADAMSS *S# BISHOP, Publishers, 
Box 2456 . 46 Beekiimn St., New Yorl:. 

ORGANS ff ° to -* loooV 


$ 55.66 


PIANOS Si 2 o up. 

Daniel F. Beatty, 

Agents Profit nerl 

provo it or forfeit S500. 
E. O. HIDEOl T&C0 



ta/*T A TT^ TT?’ Your Linen w ith Clarkw indelible 
jyM- /x,XvJ51l Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 

F .\ YS, RECITATIONS,DIALOGUES—Temperance,& n- 
timcntal, Comic.—15 cents. Amusements all kinds, 
Books, Music, etc. Catalogues Dee. Uappy Hocus Bazar, 
6 Beckman Street, New York. 

Motto, Gdd t FbtraL Scroll , Snoirflahe Cards, 10c. 
Agts. Sample , 10c. STEVENS BKOS.,Northford,Ct. 


50 


Readings! Recitations! Elocution! 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 



NOW READY.O 

__STI^CO. 

708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. , 

This number i* uniform with the Series, and contains an¬ 
other 11UNDRKD splendid Decluinnt Ion* and Reudlug*, 
combining Sentiment, Orutory, Put how. Jluinnr. Fun. 
180 pp. Price. 30 ct®.. mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. 
Every nov who speaks pieces, every member of h Lyceum 
who wan*s Something New to recite, should Get tho 
Whole 8ot. Club rates, and Full LUt of Content* Free. 


Printing Presses 

75 cents to $175. Circulars free. Book of Typo, 1(3 cent*. 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cu. Printers’ Instruction Book, 16cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


n ^ntv Transfer Pictures, 10c. ; 100 Scrap 

B lectures, IOC. ; 111 Perforated Mot - 

I I I I I toes, 10c. ; 5 Fine 6x8 Chromos, 10c. ; 
B m M m m 10 Floral Emf>nss*d Cards, 10c. ; 
■ 3 Oil lectures, 9x 12,10c.; 4 Chromo 

Mottoes, 10c.: 8 Engravings, 4x13, 10c. : 1 Floral Sur- 

f >risc, 10c.; 1 Perfumed Sachet, 10c.; 3 Flower Panels , 
00 ' 2fi Holiday Cards, 10c.; 3 Autumn Bouquets, 7x9, 
10c! ; 1 Lithograph , 12x16, loc. All for 81 . Stamps 
taken. J. \V. Fiuzzkll, Baltimore, Mo. 


H 


OW TO MAKE CANDY.’’. A „« t ° t 

giving plain direction* for ranking all 
kindts of CANDY at home. Eighth edi¬ 
tion just ready. 50c. by_mail, ponton id. 
Stamps received. N. P. FLETCHER 
CO., Publlshcrn, Hartford, Cu 


20 


Chromo Cnrds. No 2 alike, 10 r., with name, poHi-paid. 
Stamps taken. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
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Our Casket of Jot Jewelry contain* 
On© 8ET— Imitation Jet Bosom Pin 
land Ear Drops, latest style, cameo 

P ittern (see cut); one Elegant bhawl 
In; one pair handsome Cuff 1 »na; 


(A Medicine, not a drink,) con¬ 
tains Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, I 
Dandelion, and the Purest and 
Best Medical Qualities of all 
other Bitters. 

Is a preventive and cure for 
Weakness and CeneralDebility, 
for Fever and Ague, and all 
Kidney and Liver Diseases. 

A little Hop Bitters saves big 
doctors bills, and “ 8500 will 
be paid for a case they will not 
cure or help.” 

nop rnmns mpq. co., 

lUcbMiw, N. T., and Toronto. OsS 


ONE DOLLAR 

WILL FUBCUA8JS AT 

Houghton Sl Dutton’s 

55 Tremont Street, Boston, Maas. 

2 Linen Handkerchiefs, 4 Cotton H&udkcrchiefs, 4 Neck¬ 
ties, 1 Clearing Comb, 1 Tooth Brush, 2 pairs Hose, all use¬ 
ful for Indies, of first-class. Also, same number of articles 

for gents’ u*e._ 

A Child’s Square Toy Piano for Only $1. 


t' A Ohnmxo, Glass, Scroll, Wreath, and Lace Cards, 
OU 10c. Try us. CHROMO CARD CO., 


, Northford, CL 
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The jnxtde$t top thaS has ever been made. 1 1 1 * a perfect rrpresen- 
tsMon of a fine Squaru Plano. Play* like any Piano, producing 
very sweet mualc. The'* Child's Squaro" it handsomely designed, 
w ilh tasty music acroll, imitation roftwood case,and many pretty 
little tuneeand airs can be plared on It, the tone of It belnjr very 
sweet an d plea sing. It will pive any little child a pood idea of 
fin{ccringu^Uapo, and amuse her t ho whole winterlong. It is 
a mos|^^^HB«cnt, and we have put the price at a figure 
that in ox. rr hou«.-hoM. Price only H 1 t 

THE MAHSAI Hl ^tTW 
4 :t Waslilnulon Street. 14o»- 

Manvfacturt.ru 

"^^^H^LEMBOSSRD PICTURES sent, Post- 
WlO cts. Acldresa, F. L. Clinton, Clintonville, Ct. 

ELEGANT NEW STYLE CAKI)S,GiltFringe 
t Chromo, Fnn, Ivy Wreath, Oilt-Vase of Roses; etc. no 
2ulike. NamonnlOc by return mail. Curd Mills,Northford,CL 


KQ Gdt Edge, Chromo, Snow Hake, Glass, Dice, etc. Curds, 
e)s> Nunn* on 10c. Franklin Printing Co., Fair Haven,<t 
Now Style Curds. Lithographed in bright colors, ]0c 
GO Ag’ls Sample© 10c. Conn. Curd Co., Northford, Ct 


, WATCHES. 


||AU styles, (sold. Silver and Nickel, $t] to filou. 
WChaiua, etc., cent C. O. D. to Le examined. 
f Write for Catalogue to STANDARD AlllR- 
ICA N WATCH CO., PITTSDIJRGII. L'A. 


GREAT WESTERN 


8end stamp for Catalogue. _ 

Rifle*, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. o. d. for examination. 

Chromo, Motto,Shells,Scrolls, etc. Cards, w ith name, 
in fine case, 1 Do. E. II. Pakdek, Fair Haven, Conn. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOI> makes hens lay. Packs sent 

by mail lor 60c. and fl. 6-lb. Boxes, $2 : 25-lb. Kept, $6.25. Del. to 
top. or FL Go. CHA 8 . B. A I.LBN A CO., Rox 111, H * rtfobd, Or 


RICH wiling our Rubber Stamps find Music. 
Samp les Free. Cook A Biss ell, Cleveland, O. 

New Chromo Card-*, Bouquet, Motto or Moss Rose, with 
name, lOcents. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, New'York. 
Elegant Cards, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and Stiver 

Chromo, lOo. W. Moore, Brock port, N. Y. 


7 peices in a beautiful casket which wo 
send post-paid for only GO cts., two for 
00 cts. We make this unprecedented 
offer in order to Introduce our goods 
and Catalogue, knowing that the sale of one casket 
makes the sale of other goods. Money returned if 
goods are not satisfactory. Tho samo in imitation 
Romo Corn!, very stylish. If desired. Address 
J. Li. FATTEN & Co.. 63 Barclay St, New York 


PERMANENTLY CURES 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVES COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION sad PILES. 

Dr. R. II. Clark, South Hero. Vt.. says, “In cases 
of Kidney Troubles it has acted like a charm. It 
has cured many very bad cases of Piles, and has 
never failed to act efficiently. 1 ’ 

Nelson Falqphild, of KL Albans, Vt., says, “It Is 
of priceless value. After sixteen years of great 
| suffering from Plica and Costlvenesa it com- | 
I plctcly cured me.” 

C. 8. Hogabon, of Berkshire says, “One pack 
I age has done wonders for me hi completely cur 
| ing a severe Liver and Kidney Complaint.” 

1LN EITHER LIQUID OB DRY FORM 

it has winro 
WONDERFUL If Hi ■ 
POWER. ' 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS | 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison - 
I oua humors that develope in Endnty and Url- I 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti¬ 
pation, Piles, or In Rheumatism, Neuralgia I 
l Nervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 

Cirlt is put up in Dry Vcgetabk 


Hr tin cans, one package of which makes six ] 

ty quarts of medicine, 

LTAlso In Liquid Form,very Concentrated, 
trfor the convenience of those that cannot I 
| tyreadily prepare it It acta vrith erjual efficien cy j 

Li tr^eithei^orm^^ 

GET IT AT THE DRUGGISTS. PRICE,$1.00. | 
WELLS, RICHARDSON* CO., Prop’s, 

I (Will ©end the dry post-paid.) IH'RLlNfiTON, YT. I 














































A D V BUTT SEMEN TS,. 


06 



t THE MOST / 

CCOMPLISHED 
\V^ITEf\S \ 
ivOjSTf^lBUTE 

kiot-UMN^ 


feCOMES* 

ery'week 


\ISPECIMEN I 

flCOPV FREE 


The Companion 

Aims to be practical, yet entertaining; bright, yet judicious; instruc- 

illei 


tive, yet never dull; and by the variety, excellence, and comprehen¬ 
siveness of its reading, it endeavors to interest all classes of readers. 
It will give during the year 1881, 

Illustrated Serial Stories, by 

William Black, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

J. T. Trowbridge, Louise ('handler Moulton, 

Harriet Prescott Spo fiord. 

Travel and Adventure. 

Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent of the London Daily 3>w/, 
will give ixTBonal incidents and adventures la camp and on the battle-field. 

C. A. Stephen*—A Serial Story of Adventure,—Illustrated. 

W. T. Sprague—A Serial Story of Frontier Life,—Illustrated. 


More than Two Hundred Stori 


By Regular Contributors and by new writers, among whom are 
11.11. .Jackson. I Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, I Rose TeL 

Marion Harland, 1 Louise Chandler Moulton, | Marie JJ. 


Popular Sketches. 




Archibald Forbea will give sketches of Royal Personages, and of European 
Statesmen and Generals he has met on the battle-field and In other exigencies 
of military and political life. 

Frank Buckland, the eminent English naturalist, will give papers upon hts 
personal experiences in the study of animal life. 

The Peril* of a Diver's Fife, or wrecking under the sea. 

Among the Boomerang Folk, and life In the Australian Bush. 


Poems. 

John 0. Whittier, 1 Henry W. Longfellow, 
James T. Fields, | Paul Jl. Hague, 


J. T. Trowbridge, 
Sidney Lanier, 


Valuable Articles—Illustrated. 

By Prof. Richard A. Proctor— Upon “Old and Young Worlds”—The Dog 
Star nnd Its Companions—Cornets—Tlio “Immensity of Space,” etc., etc.— 
Illustrated. 

By K. p. Whipple—Personal Recollections of Prescott, the Historian—Rufus 
Choate and diaries Kingsley.—Illustrated. 

By .lame* T. Field*— Skctchesof a famous Group of American Authors, Cooper, 
Willis nnd llulleek.—Illustrated. 

By .Tames Parton— Women k'ho have led society—Josephine—Catherine II.— 
t^ueen Elizabeth—Victoria— Mrs. Jolm Adams, etc. 

By Mrs. H. O. Ward, author of “Sensible Etiquette”—Upon the Etiquette 
of Common Life— 1 Table Manners—I>ress Toilet—Conduct in Public Places— 
Present**—Introductions—Letters—Notes—Duties of Visitors—Duties of Guests 
—etc., etc. Ten articles. 

Practical Articles. 

Frederick C. Shattnck, M. D.— What Is to be done In ordinary sickness, 
before medical aid can be called—Also, Papers on Baths and Bathing—'l ho care 
of the sick and of the sick-room, etc., etc. 

I. H. Knight, M. D.— Throat Diseases—their causes, and ordinary means of 
prevention. 

James llpham, D. D.— Best Suggestions of the Medical Journals. 

Editorial Department— Tills department will contain Editorials upon cur¬ 
rent topics in art, politics, ethics and literature, with the brief editorial para¬ 
graphs that have proved so acceptable a feature during the past year. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

To any on© who subscribes now, and sends 

send the Companion free to January 1st! 

scription from that date. _ 

Subscription Price, $ 1 . 75 . Specimen copies sent free. 


tia •1.75, we will 
and a full year’s sub- 


PUase mention in i chat magazine you read this advertisement. 

YOUTH’S COMPAj^l^, ^|Wt|»n, Mass. 


t 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


No other system, school, or teacher, can show equal improvement. More specimens will soon be given. 8 m back 

numbers for othe rs. 

HOMS AND OFFICE PRACTICE WITHOUT A TEACHER. 

Improvement in Handwriting from using 

G-ASKEIX’S COMPENDIUM 

These are the l>e«t specimens received the past month. The reader will please keep in mind that these 
young ui«u haoe had no other Instruction than the Compendium alone has supplied. 



9 

Poet-office address: Union 

The best improvement this month comes from Henry Collins, 
whose portrait and autographs (both old and 

[Hon. James A. Weston, Ex- 
Governor of New Hampshire, 
in a note to the Publisher.) 

“ Tou will permit me to say 
that it far surpusaea anything 
of the kind thut 1ms over come 
to my notice, and I take pleas¬ 
ure in recommending it to the 
attention of.nil who desiro to 
learn to write rapidly and well. 

With this as a guide, and tact 
and application on the part of 
the Uajym|^abeuutit'ul hand- 
w ritii^^^^Hfihucquiml at 
trifll 



Grove, Iowa. 

A. M., Principal of Gallia Academy, Gallipolis, i 
new as sent us) are givon below: 

[Hon. Hsnst Wattemow, in 
Answers to Correspondents in 
the Louisville Oour.-Journal. J 
u We hare received a number 
of inquiries concerning thiatqr*- 
tem of self-teaching penman* 
ship, and reply here that It fa 
valuable. Any one who will 
follow the methods laid down 
in it, and give due application 
thereto, will consider that m 
most excellsnt investment of a 
dollar has been made. The 
Compendium places a good 
handwriting within the reach 
of every one, and its success ferns 
been demonstrated by the sale 
in this country,and in England 
of ovMUve$m2fu$andocpie9 ** 



“The succors you hare at¬ 
tained is well deserved. An 
itc'iuuintance with your sys¬ 
tem is i*il that is necessary 
to recomiuoud you to public 
fav^r.” 



[JhB MdU Gazette, Landau] 

“Simpler and more easily 
learned than any of the old 
styles.’* 


Post-office address: P&wder Springs, Georgia 


Post-Office address: Bergen, Kaw York. 


a—** t * 10 111081 Elegant, Complete, and Perfect System for Self-Instruction srer 
devised. It consists of a fu 1 l series of C«*py Slips, a Book of Instruction, Ornamental Flourishing and Lettaring, Ladies* 
Penmanship, eta, etc. PRICE OHE DOLLAR, for which it mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 

Prof. G. A. GASKBLL, Boot 1534, Nev York City, P. 0. 

P rom P t returns, write again, and we will investigate the matter. 

Mr The Penman's Gazette, a han d somely Illustrated paper, giving full particular! and specimens of improvement 
from young people all over the country, free to all writing for it. 
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GET UP CLUBS FOR 1881! CHEAPEST AND BEST!! 


JL 



different premiums will 
be given for different clubs (see 
below), or all three will be given for 
certain large clubs (see below). 


L “ Gran’father tells of Yorktovn 
1L Dlnstrated Album, quarto, gilt 
m. Extra Copy of Mag^dne for 188L 


feC^SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY NUMBER! ffiSSs 

Paper Pattern, for a Polonaise, Cloak, Mantle, Waist, or some other article of a Lady's or Child’s 
Dress. Every woman will thus be enabled. If a Subscriber to “Peterson,** to cut ont her own 
dresses, and her children's, without a mantna-maker. These Supplements alone, are declared, by 
the Newspapers, to be worth double the subscription price. 


“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” Is the best and cheapest of the lsdy’s books. It contains, every year, nearly 1200 pages; 14 
steel engravings; 14 colored patterns; 12 mammoth colored fashions; and about 900 wood engravings. In short, it combine* 
more, for a let* price, than any other. Bnt in 1881 it will be made even better. A Nrw Feature was introduced in 1880, and 
will be continued and improved in 1881, in a series of stories with engravings, sketches of travel, and other 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 

AS A MAGAZINE OP LITERATURE 44 Peterson” has no rival of its kind. Its stories and novelets are 
acknowledged to be the best published anywhere. The most popular female writers of America contribute to it. New writers. 
when of first-rate merit, are continually being added. All its tales, novelets, etc. are original. Fer 1881, Six Copyright 
Novelets, will be given, and this without interfering with the number of shorter stories , viz.: 

THE AMERICAN COUNTESS, The TWELVE GREAT DIAMONDS, 

By Mrs. ANN 8. 8TBPHSN8. By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. 

THE NEWS FROM YORKTOWN, "THAT OBSTINATE FAMILY,” 

By Mrs. MARY V. 8PENCER. By PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

"OUR SUMMER BOARDERS,” HELD FOR RANSOM, 

By "J03IAH ALLEN’S WIFE.” By SIDNEY TREVOR. 

AS A MAQAZINE OP ART “P®**™ 01 *’ 8 " Kin on® respect, unequalled. For it gives, not only Wood En¬ 
gravings, and those in great quantity, and of unequalled beauty, bnt also, what no other Magazine does , 

COSTLY STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS! 

The Publisher challenges a comparison between these Engravings, which are works of the highest art, and the inferior 
Engravings, really lithographs, that appear elsewhere. “Peterson’s” engravings are copies of the best pictures in the Paria 
Salou, the Royal Academy of Loudon, and the Academies of Design and Fine Arts in New York and Philadelphia. - 

M amm oth Colored Fashion Plates!! 

AS A MAGAZINE OP FASHION, “Peterson” is conceded to surpass all others. It is the only 
lady's book that gives large double-sized oolored fashion plates, printed from steel, and colored by hand, In the highest atyle 
of art. Patterns of the newest bonnets, bats, cloaks. Jackets, etc., etc., appear in each number. Also the greatest variety 
or children’s dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERY DAY DRESSES, In Calico. Delaine, Ac., Ac. You do not know 
how to dress till you see “Peterson.” Everywhere it Is conceded to be the most reliable guide in fashion. 

COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, Etc., MONTHLY, 

COLOREO DESIGNS FOR SUPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR SEATS, Ac.,—each of which at a retail store 
would cost Fifty Cents or more. “Peterson” is the only magazine that gives these patterns. RECEIPTS FOR COOKING, 
THE TOILETTE. SICK ROOM, Etc. NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in every number. Also, ARTICLES ON 
GARDENING, HOUSE FURNISHING, A MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT, In short, everything interesting to ladies. 


TERMS: ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 

ONE COPT, ONE YEAH, (Postage Free,) . . . TWO DOLLARS! 

* UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


V Copies* one year, (postage free,) 88AO 

8 Copies* one year* (postage free*) • 4.50 

4 Copies* one year* (postage free*) 86.50 

6 Copies, one year* (postage free,) • 9.00 

10 Copies* one year* (postage free,) 14.00 

5 Copies* one year* (postage free,) 88.00 

7 Copies* one year* (postage free,) . 10.50 

19 Copies* one year* (postage free*) 17.00 

8 Copies* one year* (postage free,) . 818.00 

11 Copies* one year* (postage free*) 10.00 

15 Copies* one year* (postage free*) 21.00 
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ENGRAVING OR ALBUM FOR PREMIUM.—For either 
these two clnle, we will send, as Premium, either onr 
new mezzotint, “Gran’father Tells of Yorktown,” (slso 21 
by 20), or our Illustrated Album, Quarto, Gilt, postage free. 

EXTRA COPY OrTHE MAGAZINE FOR PRE- 
.—For either of these three clube, we will send, as 
Premium, an extra copy of the Magazine for the year 
poetage free. 

EXTRA COPY, AND ENGRAVING OR ALBUM.—For 
either of these threo clubs, we will send, poetage free, both 
an extra copy of the Magazine, for 1881, and either our new, 
large-sized mezzotint, “Gran’fkther Tells of Yorktown,” or 
our superb Illustrated Album, Quarto, Gilt. 

EXTRA COPY, AND BOTH ENGRAVING AND AL¬ 
BUM.—For either of these three clubs, wo will send, post¬ 
age free, an extra copy of the Magazine fur 1881, and l>oth 
our new, large-sized mezzotint, “ Gran'father Tells of Yerk- 
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BEYOND HIS REACH. 

BT OEOBOE C. MAXWELL. 



known 


HEN I was in England, a year ago, 1 
went down to Warwickshire, with Jack 

had married one of the. 
, there, and we had been invited 
fs hunting. 

Jack, in the United States, 

[ visited, to try and forget a hope- 
affair. “You see she’s beyond my 
lb* said, after we had become intimate. ' 
as well aspire to the moon.” And 
dumj^^iant on to say how the lady in question 
was ^Stl only child and heiress of the Earl of 
EskM^Jwho had a rent-roll that mounted into 
thehMMMMls of thousands, while he himself had 
hi® commission in the Guards. “ I 
doa’ijpwp to say that my family isn’t as good as 
His, A Jeast, as we count those thing® in 
EnglMty},” he added) “but for all that, as I’m 
absoftiify a beggar, she’s beyond my reach.” 

was in England, and the train was 
Jtjtywards Cromlie HalL I could hardly 
till I saw Jack, sitting, so woe-begone, 
in tta opposite oorner. 

“ She’s to be there, you know—Lady Alice, I 
mem,” he said, dolorously. “ Only it’s no good. 


Gwendoline,” that, as I knew, 
was his sister, “has made me 
promise to behave myself. 

‘ You’re a detrimental, Jack/ 
she says; and heaven knows 
that’s ail I am. I wish I was a 
cattle-driver in Telas.” 

Then, in a little while, the 
poor fellow began again. 

‘'When I first knew Alice,” 
he said, “I thought she cared 
for me, at least, a little. We 
were dotfn at Cromlie Hall, 
alone, together. But just as I 
began to hope, she grew dis¬ 
tant ; tliey’d been talking to her, 
and bullying her; and that 
drove me to the States.” 

Cromlie Hall was a fine old place, built about 
two hundred years ago. The great hall, sixty 
feet square, and as many high, was in the centre; 
two spacious drawing-rooms being on one side, 
while the dining-room and reception-room were 
on the other. I found the ladies, and some of 
the gentlemen, drinking five o’clock tea in this 
hall, when we arrived. Lady Alice was not 
there, however : she was not yet in from the 
hunting field, it was said. But at dinner she 
appeared, lovely enough to justify even Jack’s 
eulogies, a very miracle of beauty. In the eve¬ 
ning she sang, and sang divinely. Later, I was 
presented to her, and found her charming, full 
of archness. We had quite a chat, in a corner, 
and I fancied she blushed a little, when I men¬ 
tioned Jack, which I did purposely, to see what 
she would do, or say. 

I told this to Jack, when we were alone in the 
smoking-room, after everybody else had retired. 
“ Perhaps she likes you, even yet, Jack,” I said, 
“ Go in, and try. Never mind what they say. 
In my country, you know, we don’t consider 
anybody beyond our reach.” 

( 113 ) 
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“Ah, but it’s different 
here,” sighed Jack; 
and then I’ve partly 

J given my word. Did 
you see that young fellow, a bit of a dandy, who 
took her in to dinner? Well, he’s the new Duk6 
of Grosslands: just came into his title, with a 
million a year. They’re going to marry her to 
his Grace. He’s dead in love, as you see, and I,” 
savagely, “ I’m going to the devil.” 

“ Gwendoline has been at me again,” he said, 
after a pause. “ She made me promise not to go 
near Alice, on hunting days: his Grace, it seems, 
is always to be her escort: I wish I had the 
fellow,” emphatically, “out on one of your 
western plains; I’d pound his sheep’s face for 
him, confound him.” 

A day passed. Jack, loyally, avoided Lady 
Alice, though his eyes were constantly following 
her. More than once I thought I detected her, 


i on her part, watching him. On the third 
■. morning, I was up early, for I hadn’t slept well, 
\ and going out on the terrace, was surprised to 

! see Lady Alice, dressed in her hunting-habit, 
feeding the peacocks, in front of me. X was 
about to advance, and address her, when I saw 
Jack coming around the ftirther end of the house. 
“ Poor fellow,” I said, “ let him have his chance: 
perhaps she has come out, at this early hour, 
hoping to meet him: I trust she has.” With 
these words, I turned, and went noiselessly in at 
a side door. 

I saw no more of either until we mounted for 
the meet, when Jack came out, and rode by my 
j: side. I*ady Alice had gone ahead, attended by 
the duke. We dropped a little behind. Then 
; Jack said, excitedly, 

“Congratulate me, old fellow. After all, I 
half believe she cares for me. You saw our 
meeting, this morning. I kept my word with 
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Gwendoline: I didn’t seek Alice: it was pure 
accident; but 1 wasn’t going to reftise what 
fortune threw in my way. Still, it’s no use: 
they’ll never let me have her. But it’s hard 
lines.” fie took off his cap, as he spoke, and 
wiped away great drops of perspiration, which 
had started out on his forehead. 

We found a fox at Beechy Hollow. The run, 
that followed, will be talked of, for many a year ; 
and one of the foremost, in that run, was Lady 
Alice. I have seen scores of fine horsewomen, 


looking, disconsolately, after his rapidly re¬ 
ceding mistress. “They can’t blame me, now, 
for joining Alice: it wqnld never do to let her 
go unattended; good-bye, old boy.” 

He gave his mare her head, as he spoke, and 
was off like a rifle shot. The powerful animal 
had been restrained with difficulty, all along, 
and now rushed on, as if knowing exactly what 
his master wished. Jack reached the stream, 
while the duke was still struggling to pull 
his horse out of the ditch. With a careless 


but never one her equal: 
she sat firm, yet supple; 
and went like a Diana. 
The chase led us first to 
Cross-cut lane; then by 
Alder copse ; and so across 
the country, for miles, as 
straight as the crow flies. 
It soon threw out all, 
except the most daring; but 
among these was Alice; 
and, of course, the duke had 
to follow her. 

“ Hang the fellow,” said 
Jack, 14 he rides like a oad; 
but then he’s superbly 
mounted. On such a horse 
as his, any felloif could 
keep up with Alice.” 

The huntsman and two 
others were in front; Alice 
and the duke close after; 
and Jack and I some dis¬ 
tance behind. Suddenly 
the huntsman came to a 
stiff fence, with a hedge, 
and a bit of water beyond. 
It was worth a month out 
of one’s life to see him take 
that fence, followed by the 
two other red- coats. The 
duke, as he and his fair 
companion approached it, 
»*• a trifle in advance. 



But his horse, somehow, as he took the leap, 
caught its foot in the top rail, and came down, 
*hs fcaoe crashing after, his Grace being 
pitched, head-foremost, into the water beyond, 
lady Alice, following close behind, went over 
like a bird. For just one instant, she seemed 
about to pull up. But seeing that the duke had 
already recovered his feet, and was unhurt, she 
gave a gay nod, and dashed on. 

“By Jove, he’s had a spill. Don’t he look 
like a drowned water-rat ?” laughed Jock, grimly, 


nod, Jack was over. I thought I saw Lady 
Alice look back, and slacken her pace, when 
she recognized Jack. At any rate, Jack was 
soon up with her. The last I beheld of them, 
they were taking a tremendous fence, at the 
top of a hill, far off, side by side. 

I had made a detour, so as to avoid the water, 
for I was not particularly well mounted, and 
; now I glanced behind me. The field was quite 
’ deserted. h£ost of the hunters had taken what 
they thought would prove a short cut to where 


as the duke, dripping, and woe-begone, stood \ the fox would probably be killed. Even the 
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duke, who had now got his horse out of the 
ditch, had turned off, apparently satisfied that 
Lady Alice was too far ahead to be overtaken, 
and was obviously going home. 1 resolved, 
however, to keep on. Jack and Lady Alice had 
long been out of sight, but I pounded steadily 
ahead, and so came, at last, to the huge fence, 
which I had seen them take together. As my 
horse was quite unequal to the leap, I turned 
aside for a gateway, which I observed to the left. 
I had just passed through, however, when, to my 
horror, I beheld Lady Alice, a little to the right, 
lying at frill length, on the turf, alone, and 
seemingly lifeless, her hair all loose. 

1 was about to hurry up, when I noticed Jack, 
running, with his hat full of water. Evidently 
he had been to a spring somewhere near. He 
fell on his knees by Lady Alice, sprinkled the 
water on her face, and chafed her hands at 
intervals: all the time imploring her, in the 
most passionate accents, to look up, to speak, 
“only to let him know she wasn’t dead.” A 
dozen times he kissed her, as he addressed this 
imploring language to her. At last, she began to 


l That evening, as I was dressing for dinner, 
i Jack burst into my room. 

; “By Jove, old boy,” he cried, “you’re a 
i trump. I saw yoh, at the gate, just as you stole 

> off. Alice don't know you were there. Give me 
your hand/ Any other fellow Would have 
blundered in, to ask what hti cotild do to help. 

; You’ve made me the happiest man alive. ^ Alice 

> won’t marry the duke: she’s loved me, all ; the 
; time, She says: she’ll wait for me, if necessary, 

for years; yes, till doomsday. Something, you 
know, must turn up-^bonanzas jr6u call ’em, in 
your country, that make poor devils rich In a day ? 

“ You know how I caught up to he*,” he went 
on, after lie had taken breath. “ She had smiled 
at me, over her shoulder, with a saucy, meaning 
look, as much as to say she’d been riding pur¬ 
posely to spill the duke. But she didn’t say a 
word. We kept on, thud, thud, up the hill—I 
never knew horses go so before—till we reached 
the fence at the top. My old mare went over, 
all right, but hers stumbled somehow, and great 
heavens, there the beast was, rolling over and 
over, and Alice senseless !” 



- ' • 


stir, and, with quite 
a shiver, looked up; 
and then smiled in 
Jack’s face. Shall I 
ever forget the rap¬ 
ture of that look? 
“ I am not wanted 
here,” I said, with a 
shrug of the shoul¬ 
ders, to myself, and 
turning my horse’s 
head, I rode noise¬ 
lessly back, through 
the gate, and ^way. 
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“ Yon know the rest. I tried to rouse her, J 
and then ran for water, and just as she was i 
coining to, I saw you—” ■ s 

He broke off. Then began again. 5 

44 1 don’t care now,” he said, “ for aU of tjifm. | 
I didn’t break my word. Good luck, or Provi- j 
deuce, rather did it. Perhaps, if Alice had had j 
time to think, she wouldn’t have betrayed herself, i 
They’re bullied her beyond words*, But shej 
was surprised^ mmi see: she says, with blushes, \ 
she hardly know what she said, or did: only, 1 
thank God^ the truth has come out! Now that 1 j 
she loves nan—I’ll defy the whole \ 
crowd. Wl 11 trust to heaveJLga There are clerk* 
■hips, areri there, in the gilt of this stupid old 
government of ours ? Places at Somerset House, 
and other beestly notes 7 1 know id tows, whe 

belong to-my dub, who lxv* in that way. I’ll 
write to my nncle, this very night, and see If he 
c&a’tget me a clerkship; and then I’ll cut the 
service; and we’ll marry, and live in a two-pair 
back. My lord has influence—” 

“ Your uncle ? My lord ?” 1 interrupted, with 
some surprise, for .though 1 had known Jack so 
well, 1 had never heard hid talk of stick a 
relative. The fact is, thorough-brtd Englishmen, 
m fiur as toy experience goes, never do. 

‘fOhl yes. Lord Arlington*. Didn’t you 
know? One of the best old boys going. But 
yea sag hm'JUa two sons, and any quantity 6f , 
daughters, and so no money to spare ; and I ; 
wouldn't ask him to help me, except in some : 
way like this; and I never thought of a Clerk- 

: 

Just then one of the most extraordinary tiling : 
happened, so extraordinary that it altogether cut 
•» sentence. So extraordinary, that, j 
if I h id not witnessed it, J would not have j 
believed it. There was a knock ut the door, and 
a telegram was handed t . I i« k. \ 

“Great heavens,” he cried, ns he read it. !!<• 1 
w*-'pal*,f* a, corpses*-.. Theipapcr rattled in his j 
sh a kin g head.. The* poor, fatherless,- girls 1 
Who will console* them t l must be offr-to-night 
—aimma—” ’ 

“What is it?” I asked. , | 

“Read it,” he answered, “No, I ,caq doll | 
yon, gmeker. My unclq, and his two sons— j 
m*k>MUr —have been lost, in a gale, in kis \ 

•Uwidt#* • \ • 


yacht, off Spezzia. All three bodies were washed 
ashore. The girls, his daughters, are at Nice, 
aloae; for their mother is dead, you know. It 
will kill them.” 

i Axe ypu their nearest relation ? Can nobody 
else, but you, go ?” 1 asked this, with a sudden 

thrill. 

“ Why, of course.; there’s none nearer; but 
I’d go, all the same, if 1 wasn’t; poqr dears.”’ 

44 Then you are Lord Arlington,” I said. 

He stared at me, in a dazed way, for a moment. 
Evidently, up to this instant, lie had not remem¬ 
bered that he was the heir. His entire sympa¬ 
thies, big-hearted fellow that he was, had been 
enlisted for his cousins. 

44 Why, good God, so.I am,” he cried, and sank 
into a chair, shaking all over. 

After a few minutes he rallied. 

44 1 taka heaven to witness,” he said, 44 that 1 
never thought of this. I’d go back to yesterday’s 
despair, and you know what that was,. sooner 
than that my happiness should be bought at such 
a price. Yesl I must start, to-night. But I 
must see Alice. She promised to meet me in the 
conservatory. Oh ! my poor cousins.” 

1 have not much more to tell. Of course, in 
due time, there was a wedding. Of course, too, 
it was a very splendid one, as became that of so 
great an heiress as Lady Alice. There were 
ej|kt bridesmaids, and among the guests were 
jftdukes, though, alas! his Grace of Grosslands 
wag; no t one of them. 

Jack, with the liberality that had always dis¬ 
tinguished him, generous-hearted fellow tli&t,he 
was, even . when poor, settled a competent income 
on each of the orphaned daughters of his uncle. 

Only the other day I had a letter, dated Arling¬ 
ton castle. It was from Lady Alice. 

44 Jack .has hurt his right hand, by a bad fall, 
in the hunting field,” she wrote, “ and aaks me 
to be his .amanuensis,, : lie says you must come 
pvpr, this winter; he willf take no denial; and 1 
also lay my. commands on you. Wc ore as happy, 
Jack* bids me say, as it is possible for njqy two 
poor idiots to be; jn..j$L which ,1 coneur, except 
the idiots. Do oexpe! i 1 shall never forgot that 
you had the goujtJU.senpe to tall him—foolish 
fellow—that nothing, cpqld be Betord His 
Rkacb.” . 




REVERSION. 


kT CHARLES 


tLLOQO TABLET. 


Ir Etta’a love were only giv’n, 

How atrange all things would be. 

Vol. LXXIX_ 8. 


Inatead of going up to heftnr'n, 
Why, hoav'u would come to me! 
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THE EGYPTIAN AMULET. 

BT MBS. X. SHBVVkT MTIBS. ^ 

CHAPTER I. months later, she wrote to her brother, 44 It has 

Through that greatest of all mysteries — the \ been a great success : your daughter is the toast 
mystery of Death—the life of Berenice Labordie \ of the town. My husband’s nephew, and heir, 
was ushered in, Tor her mother perished in giving • with many others, is mad in lave with her; and 
birth to her. \ sometimes 1 think she is notindUfereat to him; 

“ Poor chile!” said the old nuroe, Marian \ yet she is so wayward, no one can tell. It would 
Hagor, m she took the infent in her arms. But i be an excellent match for both. We have quite 
later, when the babe throve and grew more beau- i set our heart oi^flh 

tiftil, and sprightly, daily, she exclaimed, 44 dig j Berenice's well ae her affections, 

chile’s goin* to be a most uncommon one.” \ puzzled her au^^Vto^day the girl was bending 

Her father, prostrated by grief at first, and s over a ease of antiquities in madams’s cabinet, 
then immersed in the scientific studies of which j 4 ‘0h! where did you get this, aunt Marie?” 
he was so fond, awoke, after some years, to find j suddenly exclaimed Berenice. 44 It is Cleopatra’s 
that he had a daughter who was almost a young j veritable asp, 1 declare.” 

woman, and who had grown, like all the women j Madame Dqjarnette’s brow contracted, omi- 
of his race, richly, darkly beautiful. $ nously, as she looked at the antique ring, which 

There was a legend of an Egyptian ancestress, j her niece held up to the light. The design was 
who had been won from the banks of the Nile, by > common enough, a serpent, wound into a coil, 
his grandfather, one of the French sawaru, who > with its head slightly erect. There whs, however, 
accompanied Napoleon to Egypt. Now when he j it seemed to Berenice, a peculiar glitter in the 
saw Berenice’s warm coloring, the unfathomable j green enamel of the scales, and a strange glow in 
depths of darkness in her eyes, her southern ex- < the emerald eyes, which appeared to watch her, 
uberance of vitality, and her glowing beauty, the s as she turned it about, 
idea occurred to him, persistently, that she mftst j * 44 Where did it come from, aunt Marie?” 
have inherited her'tropical type of beauty from l “ft is uncertain,” returned mad&me, in her 
that mythical, great-grand-dame, rather than from { iciest tone. 44 It is said to be a family relic.” 
her Creole parentage on the Louisiana bayou. j 44 1 thought so,” triumphantly. 44 Cousin 
On the young girl herself, the legend exercised i Allyn, what will you wager, that it did net once 
an irresistable fascination. She read every book \ grace the finger of my Egyptian grand-dome, 
to be found in her father’s library, on the Customs j Or, who knows,” with a significant shrug, per- 
and antiquities, the creeds find religious ceremo- \ haps my grand-sire may have robbed some 
nials, of the ancient Egyptians. The doctrine of jj mummy'of it, fbr his bridal offering.” 
the transmigration of souls, especially, attracted “ When will you tire of that Egyptian nonsense, 

her, while it filled her with horror. Berenice?” criedmadame, irritated. 

44 What if my soul is the soul of Cleopatra, or ; 44 In my next two thousand years probation, 

even of one of her maidens, dwarfed and distorted perhaps,” returned Berenice, smiling. 44 But 
Iby its passage of two thousand years through rep- aunt Marie, do give this ring to me. I will be 
itile, bird, and beast, into poor, little me,” she absolutely miserable, if you do not.” 
said, one day, to her fhther, Who listened aghast 44 1 shall give it to Allyn, to present to his be- 
For the first time, he had a glhnpse of the odd trothed,” replied madame, playing a bold card, 
ideas, developing in his daughter's brain, in 44 If it is an Egyptian amulet , it Will make an ap- 
their isolated life on the bayou plantation, propriate gage <F amour. Don’t yon think so, 
44 What was to be done with her ?” was the ques- j: Allyn V' ’ 

tion, which now began to perplex him. Young Dejarnette looked quickly at Berenice. 

A visit from his sister, Madame Dejarnette, at But her face was bent over the casket, into 
this juncture, answered the query. The fashion- which she had tossed the ring again. Allyn 
able lady listened to the story, and answered, quickly picked it up. 

briskly: “ I shall never give this to anyone, unless you 

44 1 will take her to New Orleans. A winter will accept it, Berenice,” he whispered, holding it 
there, and plenty of beaux, will cure her.” Two oat towards her. 

( 118 ) 
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“Thank*,” she answered, without glancing up. j 
11 But the virtues of the amulet would be annulled, 
for me, I fear, by the oonditiong of the transfer.” 

“There need be no conditions,” he answered. 1 
“ I think the ring should be jours, as it is a font- j 
ily relic. Anyhow, 1 quit my claim of it in your 1 
behalf.” 

Still she would not meet his eyea, oratreteh \ 
forth her hand to take the ring. i 

“ When you knew that I am finally conquered, j 
you can send it to me, a la Cleopatra , in a basket j 
of figs,” she said, with a nervous laugh. | 

“ Very well,” and he pocketed the jewel. “ I ; 
will patiently bide my time. But, in the interim, j 
I shall wear the ring about me, Berenice, as an 
amulet, or charm, to prevent any other than myself 
being your conqueror, dear.” 

She flashed at him a laughing glance of defiance; J 
but abruptly changed the conversation; and \ 
nothing more was said about the ring for months. 

When winter was over, madame proposed a 
rammer in Europe. “ It will not only perfect 
Berenice’s manners and education,” she wrote to 
her brother, “but by throwing her and Allyn 
more continually together than ever here, it 
will further our joint views.” The fother as¬ 
sented, and the party of four set sail, monsieur 
and madame, Berenice and Allyn. After some 
months spent in vising London and Paris, they 
settled down in Dresden. 

Here Berenice was as great a “success” as 
in Now Orleans. Her admirers were counted by 
the atom, and madame began to fear she had 
mtde a mistake; for they monopblixed the girl's 
time, and even thrust Allyn into the back-ground, 
or rather he withdrew of his own volition. He 
was a proud man, and said: 

“ If others can win her from me, let them. I 
will, at least, give them -a fair field. But if her 
heart and soul have need of me, she will recognise 
it, when the time eomes.” 

One morning, at breakfast, Berenice said: 

“ I am going, to-day, did you know it, with a 
party, to visit the Museum of Antiquities?” 

“Who is to chaperone the party?” enquired 
madame. 

“ Oh 1 Madame DeSelden,” Berenice answered, 
with afough, “ and she is a ragnlar grimalkin of 
a chaperone, you know.” 

“Antabout your escort, my dear?” 

Berenice turned a swift, half-mocking glance 
towards Attyn. “ Mr. Alfriend offered his ser¬ 
vices, but I declined making an engagement 
Indeed, I told both him and Mr. DeSelden, 
that I had res e rved this special occasion for you, 
cousin Allyn—if you choose to avail yourself of 
the honor.” 


Madame looked gratified; monsieur smiled, 
Allyn glanced up enquiringly, for of late she had 
rather snubbed him. 

Her merry eyes faltered a trifle, and she 
blushed. 

“To tell the truth, I have a selfish reason. 
They tell me that one of the mummies has a 
serpent ring, that, from the description, must be 
exactly like yours. I want you to come, so that 
I may compare them.” 

“ But the ring is at your service.” 

Berenice blushed again, for she remembered 
what he had said about it, months before. She 
drew back. 

“ Oh! no, I couldn’t take it, you know—” 

She broke off embarrassed. Her uncle, at this 
moment, interposed. 

“ But I’m afraid, dear, if you don’t borrow it, 
you can’t make the comparison, for I want Allyn 
to go to Berlin, this afternoon. I’ve had a tele¬ 
gram about some business there—” 

“Nay, nay,” interrupted Allyn, seeing bow 
the fhee of the girl fell, “ the train doesn’t start 
till late, and I’ll have time to go, for awhile, to 
the museum. You shan’t be disappointed, Bere¬ 
nice.” The smile, with which she repaid him, 
more than compensated for the equivocal reason 
she had given for asking his esoort. 


CHAPTER II. 

Aw hour or two later, they were going through 
the Gr&bereaal, where the mummies were kept. 
Miss Labordie felt a thrill, half of horror, as they 
walked on past monuments, and sarcophagi, with 
their ghastly inmates. This feeling deepened, 
when she left behind.the ram-headed sphinxes, 
with the emblematic suns betwixt the horns, the 
colossi of porphyry, and the lotus and papyrus 
symbols of Upper and Lower Egypt, and began 
: to approach the gravestones, and all the other, 
aooompaniments of Egyptian burial. Before a 
sarcophagus of granite, thtf party stopped at last, 

: to hear the eminent a n ti qu ar i an, who went with 
: them, decipher the hieroglyphics carved within. 

| These, he explained, described the appearance of 
a departed soul, at the judgment, before Osiris, 
and the goddesses Isis and Neptiti. 

“What is this?” asked Miss Labordie, putting 
her finger upon a phonetic representation of a 
sacrificial offering. 

“That,” said the antiquarian, “Is a steer, 
being offered for the repose of the soul.” 

“I suppose no one offered a steer for the 
repose of my soul then,” whispered Berenice, 
over her shoulder, to Allyn Dejarnette. 

“And I am glad none was offered, as your 
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spirit and mine are wandering < together, at this 
time,” he replied, in the same tone. 

Berenice turned her face quickly away, and 
followed their guide, to-the pext, sarcophagus., 

This was a large one, also of granite, only it 
was covered with pointed hieroglyphics. These 
were deciphered, as representing the, dead, 
watched over by Anubis and Aiqqnte, and the in¬ 
scription was a. prayer to-Anubis for a delight fill 
burial, and repose for the kingly Recks, etc. Just 
beyond, in a curtained alcove, on two pedestals 
of porphyry, was an ornate grave-chamber of ala¬ 
baster ; and within lay a hideous, swathed mum¬ 
my, the one wearing the serpent ring! 

“ Let me have the relic,” whispered Berenice 
excitedly to Allyu. as they bent forward to behold 
the ghastly sight. 

Dejarnette gave her his ring, and as soon as 
Bhe could, without attracting attention, -Berenice 
laid the ring dose against the one worn by the 
mummy. Directly she stepped bock to Dqjar- 
nette’s side. , 

“ They are exact counterparts,” she whispered, 
“ How *very strange !” 

“Why strange ? Thousands of diamond crosses 
are made, after the same model, in this age. 
The serpent, you know, was an object of worship, 
with the old Egyptians, and its emblem was as 
common os the cross is with us.” 

Nevertheless, even "he could not altogether 
reason down a thrill of Superstitious wonder, os 
he heard the savant’s rendition of the hieroglyph¬ 
ics and bat reliefs on the alabaster burial chamber. 

“The characters,” affirmed t the antiquarian, 
“ represent the mummy to be that of a beautiful 
maiden of the court of Ptolemy Anletes. The 
first syllable of her nauiq, you see, is represented 
by a basket—(J5ir) in an oval shield—the other 
characters are, many of them, the eameps those for 
the name, Cleopatra,, to whom there■ is an allus¬ 
ion, low^r down. Hence, the maiden’s name 
was Berenice, and her connection with the 
daughter of,£t?l 9 iqy t wqp an, intimate one.” 

Berenice looked at. Allyu, with wide open, 
startled eyes. , ./ i > - 

“ Perchance,” she whispered* only half-jeer 
tingly, “ the maiden was grieved to death, by the 
loss of her beautiful queen, and so was invested 
with that sacred - emblem of the asp. I Wonder 
if the mummy, in tho British museum, supposed 
to be Cleopatra, wears a ring like this. Maybe 
not. Perhaps your ring, j# Cleopatra's, after all; 
and that ring, and that mummy maybe me and 
my ring. Who knows?” With a shiver, half- 
affected, half-earnest. 

“ Settle the point, dear* by making this your 
ring,” urged Allyn, in a whisper. * 


She glanced shyly towards him, but there was 
an excited look in her eyes, which he did not 
like to seei “ No,” «he said, and laughed ner¬ 
vously. “ I am this Berenice, you see; and can 
wear no other ring but here.” 

A sudden resolvo compressed his Hps. 

“ All’s fair in love and war,” he quoted, 
bending over the mummy. 

The antiquarian, and the rest of the party, led 
by the guide, had passed on to a group of monu¬ 
ments, at the entrance of the astronomical hall. 
The sarcophagus of alabaster, was, as we have 
said, in a curtained alcove. Allyn and Berenice, 
for the moment, were alone in the recess. 

“What are you doing?” the girl asked, 
suddenly, and an exclamation of fright and 
horror burst from her lips, as she saw that Allyn 
had slipped the mummy’s ring off, and was 
fitting his in its place. “ Don’t, oh ! don’t,” she 
protested, vehemently. “The penalty must be 
something awfiil.” 

“ Therefore, the reward should be in propor¬ 
tion,” he said, offering her the ring. “ Yon will 
not surely refuse that, for which I have dared so 
much.” 

But Berenice shrunk from tho ring, shivering. 

“If,” he said, smiling, “your spirit is a 
wandering one, from this beautiftil Berenice, let 
mine be united with it, by this symbol deemed 
sacred in her day.” 

“ A horrible fatality would rest upon such a 
betrothal,” the girl said, shuddering again. 
“ The ring would be a deadlier asp than Oka* ef 
Cleopatra, for I would die a daily death, With 
my finger encircled by a trophy won as from the 
dead. How could you be guilty of such sac¬ 
rilege? Give me the other ring back again.” 

He smiled triumphantly. 

“ You will take the other ring then, and 
acknowledge yourself oonquored ?” 

But Berenice was not yet prepared for uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. “I will never accept 
tiiia one,” she said. “Replace it, and we will 
talk, some other time, of what is to be done with 
yours.” , 

Seeing her resolved, he was about to obey, 
When, they observed the guide returning to seek 
for. them. Berenice was at once nervously 
anxious, lest their fraud should be discovered. 

“ Let us go forward to meet him,” she urged, 
setting the example. 

“ But,” protected DqjaniOtte, following her, 
“I will—1 must recover the ring/’ 

“Another day, wt may have a hotter chance,” 
she 6aid, hurriedly, as the guide joined them. 

They were thus cons trained to rejoin the rest 
of the party; and awhile later, Allyn was 
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compelled to make his waj to the brain. Mean- > sari on. The pricking was so sharp, that she 
time, he had been unable to re-exchange the \ looked for the cause, and was surprised to per- 
rings. But in making his adieux to Miss ceive that the serpent's head, usually erect, was 
Labordie, he managed to transfer the one, taken bent down towards the finger. Moreover, the 
from the mummy, to her hand. “ It will be safer mouth was slightly open, while a slender, 
with you,’* he whispered. “But for heaven’s j pointed tongue protruded, and pressed against 
sake do not try to make the exchange till I the delicate cuticle beneath. A pain, simulta- 
retum. The attempt is more than hazardous.” \ neously, crept up her arm. 

Berenice felt strangely dejected and forlorn, \ “What can this mean?” she said, with a queer 
when he had finally departed; and her adorers, j tremor. She took a pin, mid lilted the head of 
Alfriend and DeSelden, found her so uncompro- i the serpent, which sprang into place, with a 
misingly perverse, that they were at lost con- j click, showing that it had been hinged on a hid- 
strained, in self-defence, to attach themselves to J den spring. Not the tiniest puncture, however, 
other ladies of the party. The ring, all this 1 could she perceive. The skin appeared but 
while, weighed heavily on her conscience; and \ slightly reddened; and laughing at her momen- 
despite A.lyn’s warning, she determined to try j tary fear, she rapidly pursued her friends, 
to replace it. \ Through the Qrabermal , and the next division 

No opportunity presented itself, however, until \ leading into it, she hurried, but only, when she 
the entire party, grown weary of sight-seeing, reached the hither entrance, to find the great 
were returning through the Gr&bersaal, on their \ door fastened. 

way out from the museum. Loitering behind the 5 A shiver of horror quivered through every 
others, on pretence of examining some curious j nerve at this discovery. Was she, indeed, shut 

bat relief*, Berenice found herself alone, as she J in alone, with All those aw fill surroundings, this 

reached the alcove, where the alabaster saroo- \ dead and resurrected past? She shook the bolt 
phagus reposed. Slipping behind one of the J vigorously, calling aloud in desperation. Only 
pedestals, she stood quietly until all the party f the reverberations answered, echoing and echoing 
had passed into the next apartment. Then she j down the hall, dying in shrill, sepulchral whis- 
emerged from her hiding place; and though the J port among the tombs and sarcophagi of the 
mere idea of touching the hideously shriveled ; Qriibmnaal. In vain Bhe made effort after effort to 
beauty was horribly repugnant to her, yet the \ be heard. “Will nothing,” she cried, “make 
desire to recover the amulet of her Egyptian J them hear, without?” / 

ancestress was so strong, that it overcame this j At lost, she desisted, and evqpt away from the 

emotion. . ■ f. ’ j barred doer, feeling feint and eiek in the opprea- 

It was but the work of a moment to lift the J save air of the closed vaults. Virtually, Bhe was 
blackened, parchment-like fingers, and draw off J buried alive. 

the bauble she coveted. But as she hurriedly \ “ But surely,** she said to herself, “ it cannot 

tried to restore the other ring, she was suddenly \ be for long. The nest of the party will miss 
startled by the slamming of a distant door. The \ me presently, and will return to search for me. 
echoes, resounding aboutthe arched galleries and J Or Monsieur, or Madame Dejarnette will wonder 
rooms, made her spring to her feet in nervous j at my absence. Ah 1 I'forget,” she exclaimed, 
trepidation. Both the rings slipped from her > wringing her hands; “I told madame that I 
grasp, and falling to the floor, vanished together ■ would spend the nighf with Rose DeSelden. If 
into a remote corner. The sound she had heard i only Allyn was at home 1 He would be sure to 
warned her that her friends were leaving the j find me. Great heavens! if allthosp people should 
museum; nevertheless she resisted the impulse ! conclude that I have returned, in my drosche, to 
to fly in pursuit; and kneeling down, groped | my hotel, and never stop to ask about me.” 
about in search of the rings. She recovered both, j But after awhile she rallied, for she was natur- 
bui with difficulty, after a prolonged search, for | ally courageous. She was not one to fear insen- 
the evening shades were gathering, and in the j sate stones, neither the equally insensate mum- 
shadowy alcove, only the sense of touch was left j mies. The vaults were dusky, though, and the 
to guide her; But which was hers, and which hideous monsters of marble and granite, looked 
the mummy’s ? For the life of her she could J ghastly enough in their uncertain outlines, 
make no distinction. With a hap+hazard guess, Berenice remembered to have observed a bench, 

she slipped one upon the dead finger; and, deter- in the Grabtrstal, where she might rest awhile, 
mined not to risk aggin the Iqsb of the other, she for she was beginning to feel fadnt and sick, and 
thrust that on her own finger. But as the circlet j thither she went. She now began to feel a 
grasped the flesh, she felt a sharp, stinging sen- ■ numbness in the left arm, and remembered to 
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hare read that each was the effect of a sting of 
the asp. She recalled, too, what she had read of 
the poisoned serpent-rings, so often exhumod 
with mummies from Egyptian tombs. Had she 
received a deadly wound from the ring? A train 
of the wildest fancies passed through her brain, 
which appeared to her to be illuminated with 
flashes of light. She seemed to be growing con¬ 
scious of a sort of affinity with the disembodied 
spirits of the encoffined dead about her; it was, 
indeed, as if her spirit was endued with the 
faculty of holding converse with those, which had 
once been enshrined in the mummies, and buried 
in the sarcophagi of those around her. 

Her feeling of languor deepened. Bodily she 
was lulled into a repose of infinite depths and 
delightsomeness. Mentally she Was conscious of 
new faculties of enjoyment awaking within her. 
Phantoms, like vague dreams of lands and people 
unknown, but familiar; phantom-like proces¬ 
sions ; strange and awftil rites of religious 
ceremonial; songs without words ; birds of bril¬ 
liant plumage; a flora and fauna of another age, 
and another world than hers, all these passed 
confusedly before her. There was a land of 
cloudless skies, and a blaring sun; vast cities, 
with odd and splendid temples, having shrines to 
terrible gods; wastes of tideless waters bartering 
stretches of glistening, desolate sands. All was 
a blending of indistinet outlines. Yet she Ootald 
not mistake the huge pyramidal shapes, nor the 
quarried cliffs teeming with the tombs of Egypt’s 
dead: these were ad landmarks in that realm of 
vagary. She knew hereelf to be one of the vast 
multitude of souls, who, their spell of embalmment 
broken, had returned to the Nile Volley of Unrest, 
there to begin anew the pilgrimage of centuries. 

“I am dead,” she whispered to herself, with 
stiff, pallid lips. “The sting Of the asp’has 
stolen away my life, and now another shall have 
possession of the spirit, which this b6dy prized 
so much. Will Allyn love her as he has loved 
me ? Will he, oh, Sphinx—thou who cans! read 
the riddle of the Universe.” For she had thrown 
herself, in her vision, prone between the forefeet 
of the majestic guardian of the Nile, and was 
gazing up into the ealm, unmoved face, upon 
which the Btorms of ages might boat in Tain. 

“ Ask of thyself,” syllabled the stony lips, in 
reply. 

Then came a change of vision. 

The Gfr3ber*a*l was before her, once more; but 
she was dead upon the settle. The serpent ring 
was on her finger, and its poison was coloring 
the mftrble hand, with its cyanotic tint. So 
Allyn would find her she knew, when he returned 
from Dresden. Yet, her spirit Beemed to be in 


no sort of bondage to Death, as it floated among 
the phantom groups, gathering in the GrdbersaaL 
With Bechs, to whom the gods had given a 
peaceful sepulture; with Hathor, the beloved of 
Osiris; with Sesostris and Kameaes, her kings, 
Bhe held free converse. They spoke to her of 
the judgment to come, and tbe sacrificial offering 
made for the repose of her soul, in the yielding 
of her life to the fangs of the sacred serpent. 

And more distinct than all, there hovered 
about her the aerial form of Berenice, the 
Ptolemaic beauty. Together they paused beside 
the still, white figure on the settle. 

“I am thyself,” said the phantom beauty, 
smiling. “Thy beloved didst release me from 
the bonds of Death in withdrawing the ring, and 
now shalt thou wear it, and repose for more than 
two thousand years, while I shall stay my 
pilgrimage with him, whom thou hast loved. 
Behold the swathes and spices, guarded by the 
asp. On the couch of alabaster shalt thou dream 
thy dream; for now I wake to joy.” 

Then it was that the aerial Berenice enveloped 
the pulseless maiden on the settle, who stirred, 
os in a pleasant dream, while a horror of great 
darkness fell upon the bodiless spirit of the 
1 Vick less Berenice Labordie, for whom thought 
and feeling wero alike involved in a coma of 
supreme unconsciousness. 

She knew nothing—felt nothing more l 


CHAPTER III. 

The tides of lift, without, ceased ttot to flow 
against the walls of the museum. But the flux 
and reflux may have gone on for hours, days or 
weeks, for all the reckoning kept, by the mute 
inmates of the vaults. At last, however, the 
shadows of the night, that deepened to impene¬ 
trable gloom in the OrSbersaal , were suddenly 
illumined by a glare of lamp light, flashing 
through a wide door, suddenly flung open. 

“ Here Bhe is, asleep on this bench,” said the 
guide, in k voice, which, breaking upon the 
profound hush, might have been mistaken for a 
tntihp of Doom, by Rechs, or Knmeses. 

“ Ah, yes, here she is, poor, tired, frightened 
darling,” whispered Allyn Dejarnette, who, for¬ 
tunately, hkd missed his train, found that Bere¬ 
nice had not come home, and had been in search 
of her everywhere. “Berenice,” he called, 
softly, laying his hand on the dark braids. 
“ Berenice. Oh ! what does it mean ?” 

For though tbe heavily fringed lids trembled, 
and were then lifted, and Berenice fastened a 
pair of bewildered, questioning eyes upon him, 
there was no joyftil recognition in the gaze, no 
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surprise, not even a pleased anticipation of 
release from her dreadful imprisonment, 

He tried to assume a cheerfulness he did not 
feel. 

“ Why, Berenice,” he said, in a tone of jest, 
“you look as if yon hare had a vision. Your 
eyes have such a far-seeing gaze.” 

She shivered, rising to her fret. A second 
later, she glanced down at her finger, and at the 
fatal ring. Dejarnette’s look followed hers, and 
his face grew radiant, for he supposed it was his 
ring, and that she had put it on, voluntarily. 

41 My darling,” he whispered, as the guide 
moved off on a tour of inspection; and he bent, 
and kissed the hand, wearing what he supposed 
was his betrothal gift. 44 My own Berenice. 
My life shall be bound with yours, now, in this 
same emblem of Eternity.” 

For the first time, she smiled at him, but in an 
odd sort of way. 

44 Yes,” she said, 44 the ring has bound our 
lives together, though the asp stung your Bere¬ 
nice to death. See, where the poison entered, to 
steal her from you.” 

The finger she extended towards him showed 
only a tiny blue splotch close to the ring. There 
was no puncture, not even the cicatrice of a 
wound. He looked anxiously at her face. The 
change in its expression was certainly peculiar. 
Had her awfhl surroundings turned her brain, 
in the few hours of her imprisonment in the 
Qraberaaal f 

“Berenice,” he said, tenderly, 44 you have 
only been dreaming, deaf. Forget these horrid 
visions, and lei us go hence.” 

8he passed her hand over her eyes and fore¬ 
head in a dazed kind of way, but walked beside 
him obediently, almost as a somnambulist would. 
Not even the sight of the mummies, by which 
they were passings deemed to arouse any feeling 
ia her, until just as they came alongside of the 
alcove, and the light of the guide’s lantern flared, 
for an instant, on the ghastly face of fyolemy’a 
court beauty. Then, as by a sort of awful fas¬ 
cination, Berenice’s gaze was turned upon the 
alcove. She saw the blackened, swathed figure, 
and the parchment-like fingers; and the rays of 
light seemed to inform, with venomous life, the 
■neons contortions of (he asp, and its glittering 
emerald eyes. 

Uttering a shrill, sharp cry of terror, the girl 
turned swiftly, and dung to Allyn, shivering and 
trembling. 

“What ig it, dear? What is it?” he cried, 
ihieldiug her on his breast. 

“1 know not,” she panted, urging him on. 
“ Only the serpent charms me. And that fearftil 


mummy seems horribly familiar, as though it 
had, at some tame, been to me a prison house of 
doom. Take me away. What power is it— 
what—” 

She faltered, in her rapid gait, and leaned 
against him heavily. Then he saw that she had, 
fainted. 

Lifting her in his arms, he bore her from the 
building, called the carriage, and drove rapidly 
to the hotel. Her terrified aunt summoned, 
immediately, the best medical attendance the city 
afforded. But, alas! the vagaries of that night 
in the GrdbtrHud were but the beginning of a 
seemingly interminable train of wild fancies, all 
turning on Egypt, and Cleopatra, and ghosts of 
the dead Past For many weeks, indeed, Bere¬ 
nice hovered close upon the confines of insanity. 

Bmin fever, the doctors called her disease, at 
first. Yet when the fever-thirst was slaked, the 
fountain of memory, almost the well-spring of 
youth and life itself, seemed to have been lapped 
up by its tongues of fire. Things the most 
familiar had grown unreal to her. Remembrances 
of places and people, even the dearest, came to 
her only as ghostly shapes. And it was long 
before (hip passed away. 

She grew more richly beautiful day by day, it 
is true; and her fresh charms, and graces of both 
body and mind, enthralled anew her lover. And 
to the fervor of his affection, she gave an an¬ 
swering ardor of devotion. But no hue of health 
returned to the cheek, and the lovely form grew 
daily more attenuated, nay, etherealized. Even 
when Allyn Dejarnette had made her his bride, 
not the tenderest care his love could lavish upon 
her, neither the balmy skies of Italy, nor the 
health-giving Spas of Germany, could win her 
back to strength, or suhdue the unnatural lustre 
of her eyes. 

44 Her native air, and the quiet and good 
nursing of her own home, might effect a change,” 
decided the baffled physicians, at last. 

Bo they bore her bach to the Lqujsiana bayou, 
and she was placed once more in the care of the 
faithful Marian Hagar. 

44 She’s been bewitched,” said the super¬ 
stitious Hagar, watching the languor and debility 
of her charge. 44 She’s seen onn&teral sights, or 
she’s got a charm workin’ in her veins.” 

44 Whar did she git her snake?” she asked, 
suspiciously, of madame, one day. 14 It 'minds 
me ob dese Voudoo sarpints; ’clar to gracious, 
ole miss, ef it don’t.” 

Madame Dejarnette started, then smiled at the 
folly of her own superstition, but still she took 
the trouble to explain to Hagar the legend of the 
Egyptian relic. 
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Old Hagar nodded her head. Marian Hagar nodded her head, well pleased, for 

“Egypt’s in Afica, aren’t it, ole miss?” Berenice’s restlessness vanished, and her rare 

Madame assented. smiles grew more and more frequent. Allyn was 

“ Then there’s Aficans in Egypt; ah’ whar jubilant at the change, without knowing the origin 
Aficans is, thar is Voudoos; an' whar Voudoos is> j of it; while madame herself, if soeptical, was dis- 
thar is snakes, an’ pisen and sioh. She shan't j creetly silent. One day, Hagar said, earnestly: 
wear dat ring more’n twenty-four hours longer, \ “ ’Twere dat ring, ole misses, ’twere de mis- 

Bure’s you’re born!” \ erbul snake, what had done put a charm on de 

Madame may have found herself infected by \ chile. What wid de sarpint, dem Egypters, and 
Hagar’s superstition after all: at least she did - de Voudoos and Aficans, ’twere de debbils own 
not open her tips to betray the contemplated \ work we had to fight agin for her.” 
robbery. < Be this as it may, health and strength returned 

Hence, that veiy evening, While Berenice slept - to Berenice. Moreover, as the lapses of memory 
her sleep of utter exhaustion, the Egyptian \ were filled- in with more pleasing, reminiscences, 
amulet vanished from her hand. Madame ex- < the recollections of the vision of the Grabtraaal 
pected her to be inconsolable at the loss of the 5 faded into indistinctness, or wore crowded back 
ring; but it was Allyn, who made the only 5 among the brighter vagaries of her fevered brain, 
lamentation. If his bride regretted H, she made \ So the fateful period of her life was safely 
no allusion to the fact, beyond an occasional ; bridged, and Berenice Dojarnette blossomed into 
uneasy touching of the blue rircle, that marked ; a lovely realization of Berenice Labordie’s beau- 
her now empty finger. < teous maidenhood. 

RETURNED. 

Bt ELLA WHBELBR. 


Tnl here is the house—and yau hare Hie key; 

We are homo once more^-but wait, I say. 

I am suddenly cold, and I cannot soc— 

Let mo sit, tod Bo rally my strength, 1 pray. 

Ton tho’tl was strohgetr? WyU, So, did, I, < 
Strength seemod to com© Ip the great sea’s roar. 
But I faint and tremble aqd almost die, 

When I think what is waiting inside that door. 

I almost forgot ps I walked, by the apt, | 

I seemed so small, and tbo sea so gvapd. 

But the same old sorrow is waiting for me 
There on the threehhold with oubetedtehed hand. 

The same old sonpw I loft behind, 

Sadder from being shut np so long, 


Orneler, may be, and more unkind. 

How weak wo are when we think we are strong I 

How foOlish one is to run away. 

To dream by flight he will osase to remember. 
For the sorrow we leave behind in May 
I 9 always awaiting us in December. 

It is better td walk with H day-by day, 

To wander with it tram room to room. 

Until its terrors shall wear away, 

And we grow used to its face of gloom. 

Well, tnrn the key—I am ready now; 

.1 will jaot be cowed by the eyes of pain, 

; And strength wi|l be given to me somehow 
To fight my battle all over again. 


“BENEATH THE HARVEST MOON." 

BY MABOARET PR AKCFB. 


I HEAR hpr swftefcwfcein (ha hal}; 

I see her br^ht form pn tbo ; 
Her subtle presence, too, I feel' 

In-grace and blBaBing everywhere. 

Ah ! happy nights whan, by the sea. 
Beneath tho harvest moon wq strolled. 
Ah! happier yet, that taight of bights, " 
When first our mutual love Hms told. 

How sped ye, summers oops of yore. 
That knew not of her look or smile? 
How winters, without charms like heris 
The weary hours to beguile? 


Is ii a year, but one short year, 

Since first I won her for my own? 

Oh I Death ! though other homes you waste, 
Spare nilne. Oh i leave me hot alone! 

Soft eyes, that, apswer to my f axe, 

Dear little hand that now I hold. 

You're mine, yed, Wholly mine, to-day, 
What e'er the future may unfold. 

Let sorrows come, let tempests brpak— 

I'll think still of that moonlit sea, 

When, hand lb hand, we strolled; and firsts 
Your dear, dear love was told to me. 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT THE SERENADE. 

BY ‘‘JOIIIH ILLlX’l HU," 


Will, as I wua a-tellin’, Lucinda Moony stood j 
there, a-tremblin' in her nightgown, without a 
sign of a shoe, nor a stockin’ on her feet, nor a 
bonnet on, nor nulhin'. 

“ Why, for the land’s sake, Lucinda Moony,” 
says 1, “ what is the matter? Why are you here 
at this time of night, and in this condition ?” 

“Why,” says she, a-tremblin’ like a popple 
leaf, “there is the awfulest goin’s on up to our 
house that you erer see. There is murderin’ 
vgoin’ on. Lial has been murdered in cold 
blood,” saya she, a-wringin’ her hands, and 
groanin’, and rithin’ like a wild woman. 

“What makes you think so ?” says I. 44 What 
hare you seen ? Have you been hurt ? Where is 
Mand&nce?” says i. 

“ Oh, Mandy has gone over to Duggets, to 
roost them up! Oh! oh! them awful wor^a! 
They are a-ringm’ through, my ear* yet!” says 
she, a-ringin’ her hands, and grow in’ wilder. 

Says I firmly, but kindly, 44 Lucinda Moony, 
try to be calm, and compose yoprsflf down—tell 
me jest what you have seen,” says 1, 44 and heerd, \ 
sad how it begiuv” 

“ Wall, in the iffst place, Maifdance and I, was 
rousted up out of sleep, by hearin’ a noise (Jown 
in the yard, and wa got up, and peeked through 
the winder, and we see seron pr eight men, wild, 
•angedookin’ men, o-prowbn’ along through the 
jard, and some of ’em whlked with, canes—I j 
pemune they had swords in ’em, Mandy thought | 
she see the swords, bloody swords—and as we 
stood there a-peekin’ through the blinds, we see i 
'em prowl their way along round the house, to¬ 
wards lial’s winder. And then a minute or two 
lier, we heard the awftilest sounds we erer heerd, j 
the most fearful and agonisin ’; X epose it was Lial 
t-gmanin’, and screechin* when they killed him, \ 

“ And then they seemed,* says she, after J 
Katchin’ her breath, 44 to all screech out, and 
jell the most harrowin’ and blood-curdlin’ 
mads erer heerd. Mandy said the knew they 
m no other race could have made such 

hideous and unearthly noises. She said she had 
heerd that Injuns gin jest such awftiil and melan¬ 
choly yells, when they wus on the war-path. 
Wall, them awful sounds took every mite of our 
strength away; we stood there tremblin’ like two 
Imres, till finally We made out to totter down tho 
back stain, and she'run to Duggets’es, and I 


started seroet the lota here, for we thought the 
hull neighborhood ought to be rousted up. 1 am 
most deed ! Oh, poor Lial! podr Lial! And his 
with and children happy to hodiel Who will 
carry the awful news to ’em ? He was probably 
killed, before 1 got Out of the house. 1 thought 
I suffered, when I lost my husband and four 
chfldren within a year. Bat this goes ahead of 
anything I ewer see, so harrowin’ and awful. To 
have Lial, my only brother, killed right under 
my ruff, and I couldn't help it! Oh ! what shall 
I do7 What shall I do?” 

I see she wus jest a-tnmblin’ over into a histori¬ 
cal fit, and 1 laid her down on my bed, and broko 
it to her gradual, wbat the trouble wus. And 
then she had the historlcks harder than ever. 
She broke out inlo a’laugh, so loud that you 
could hear her bluer to the road, and then she 
broke out a-cryin’, so you Could hear her, ctcetery, 
and the same. And then she would claw right 
into me, and tear, and* rip round. Why, she 
tore my night^ownr from top to bottom, and 
ripped off two-thirds ef the border of my night¬ 
cap, and toke at the sheets. I happened to have 
on a pair of fine one*, some worn, but good and 
sound, and she yanked at them sheets and tore 
’em, as if they wus gnus*. 

Bdf, good land! eke didn’t know what she 
was attain’, she was so ftill of th# historicka. 
She was jest a-pulHn’, and teerin* at the bottom 
sheet, when Josiah Alien dome a-meaehiri’ in; a 
meafchin’evdookin’ erCetcr I never beheld. And 
from what I learned afteHrards, well he might 
meach. And as bad as he looked, he looked 
wertfe when I says to him, says I, 

44 1 told you, Josiah Allen, to* let ‘well enough 
alone, but you wouldn’t, and you can see what 
you have done with your serenadin’, and foolery, 
yOu have killed Mtis Moony for what I know, 
and,” says I, in still sterner axents, 44 a hull 
pieee of factory doth wonPt make our loss good.” 

Then Josiah grbaned aWftil, and says I, 
44 What more effects hats followed on after your 
serenadin’, I don’t know.’* 

Josiah kep’ ona-groanin’ pitiftiler, and pitifuler, 
and I see then that his head was all bruised up— 
it looked as if he had beta pelted with somthin’ 
hard, there Was a hunch riz up over his left eye, 
as big as a banty’e egg, and ft was a-swcllin’ all 
the time, stiddy, and constant. 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT THE 8EBENADE. 


Well, from that night for five nights right 
along, I kep’ bread and milk poultices on it, 
changin’ from lobelia to. catnip, as I see the 
swellin' growed, or diminished. His sufferins 
was awful, and so was mine, for the first three 
days and nights, I thought it would mortify, do , 
the best I could, it looked that biaok and angry. 
His agony with it was intense, and also with hia 
m in d, his mind bein’ near the swellin , made it 
worse mebby, his mortification, and disopointr 
ment was that overwhclmin,’ and terrible. It 
was the water-pitcher, as I heem afterwards, 
that Lial had pelted him with. 

I spose from what I heerd afterwards, that j 
they had the awfulest time that was over heerd 
in Janesville, or the world. Lial jest throwed 
everything at ’em he could lay his hands on. 
Why, them old men was jest about killed. He 
pretended to think they wus burglera, and 
tramps, but I never believed it for a minute. I 
believe it maddened him to be waked up out of a 
sound sleep, and to see them eight old creeters, 
makin’ perfect fools of themselves. 

Some think that he had been kinder sot Up by 
somebody, and made to think that the Janes - 
villi&ns wanted to make money out.of bun, and 
cheat him. And he was always: dredftd quick¬ 
tempered, everybody knows- And some think 
that he thought it was a lot of young fellers 
dressed in disguise, a-tryin* to make fun of him, 
callin’ him Elinl, he always hated the name of 
Elial, and had felt above it for years, and wrote 
his name E. Wellington Goosey, But os he left 
oh the first train in the toomin’, I don’t sppso 
we shall ever know the hull truth of the matter. 

But, anyway, whatever was the cause, he 
bruised up them old men fbarfUl. Elial was 
strong and perseverin’, and a good calculator, or 
he never could have laid up the property he had. 
Every blow hit jest where it would hurt the 
worst; he pelted them old. won perfectly awfuL 
They had composed a lot of verses—rover 
twenty they say* there was of ’em—that they 
was o-layin’ out to ■ sing te him. They didn t 
smg but three, I believe, who* the first boot hit 
’em ; but they say they kep* on singin’ the next 
verse, bein’ determined to molify him down, till 
they got so bruised .and battered up,.that they 
had to floe for their very lives. The verses run 
like this: 

Who did from the Ohio com* ? 

To viirit round In hie 6ld homo? 

And make th* neighbor* happy, some; 

Elial. 

With melody wo him will che*r, 

And keep Elial Ganaey here. 

Who la thia ?" ftn we love ao deart 

Elial 


If music aweet aa can he had 
Can soothe thee, make thee bleat and glad, 

Then never more shall thou be sad 
j Elia*. 

I spose it was jest at this very time that the 
wash-bowl flew, and struck old Bobbet in the small 
of the back, and crumpled him right down, he 
was sort o* bent over the accordeun. They didn’t 
play the accordeun alt the time they was singin’, 
as I have been told, but between the verses, je*t 
after they would sing “ Elial,” they would play 
a fow notes sort o* lively. 

It was Josiah’s idea, as I heerd afterwards, 
their taken the accerdeun, they couldn’t one of 
’em play a tune; but be insisted it would look 
more stylish to have some instrument, and so 
they took that old accordeun, that used to belong 
to Shakespeare Bobbet. 

They had planned it all out—they had boasted 
that they had got up something in their own 
heads, that hadn’t never been heerd of in Janes¬ 
ville, and well they might say so. 

Well, there wusn’t ono of them old fellers that 
was good for anything for the next month. 

Elial’s folks try to make the best of it, they 
say now that : EIial always did when he was first 
rousted up out of a sound sleep, act kinder lost 
and crazy. They tell* that now, to kind o’ mouth 
it over; but I think, and I always shall think, 
that hwhnew jest who he was a-hitUn*, and what 
he was a hittin’ ’em with. It was the glass soap- 
dish that struck old Dugget’s nose. And I Wish 
you could have seen that nose for the next three 
weeks, it used to be a Boftmn, but after that 
night it didn v t look much file * ftoman. 

Elial’s boots was the very best of leather, and 
they had a new fashioned kind o’ heels, some sort 
o’ metal or other, and Cornelius Cork Bays they 
hit as powerful as any cannon balls would; he 
goes lame yet. You know the shin-bone is one of 
the tenderest bones in tho hull body to be hit. 

It was the boot-jack that hit the editor of the 
Angor’ftes head. His wife was skairt most to 
death about him, and she Bays to me, she had 
com© over to see if she could get some wormwood. 

“ He never will get over that boot-jack in the 
world, I don't believe. His head is swelled up as 
; big as two heads ort to be,” she says, says she. 
And BayB I,It always happens to, don’t it; 
the weakest spot ia the one that always get* kit.” 

I was sorry for her as I could be. And I gave 
her the wormwood’, and recommended her to nse 
about half-and-half •martweed. Says I, “ smart- 
weed is good, for the outside of his head, and if 
| it Strikes in, it won’ t hurt him none.” 
i But as bad as it wus for all the rest, it wus the 
| worst for Josiah Allen, ms bad agin. 

< It wusn’t so much the hurt he got that night, 
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though I thought for quite a spell that it would 
hare to be opperated on, and didn’t know but 
it would prove to be his death blow. And it 
wuan’t so much our bufferings with Miss Moony, 
though them was fearful, bein’ up with her all 
that night, and workin’ over her to keep the 
breath of life in her, and she a-clawin’ at us, and 
a-ketchin’ holt of us, and a-laughin’ and a-cryin’. 
We had to send for the neighbors, we wus that 
skairt about her; and Josiah had to go after the 
doctor right in the dead of night, with his head 
a-achin’ as if it would split open. 

And it wusn’t so much the thought of losin* 
Elial, and money, though Josiah was dretfully 
attached to both on ’em, more deeply than tongue 
can ever telL But that wusn’t where the deepest 
piece of iron entered his soul. It was to think 
his singin’ had got called so all to nort. He 
thought he wus such a sweet, dulcet harmonist. 
He had gloated and busted so over his lovely, me¬ 
lodious voice, and thought he wus goin’ to be ad¬ 
mired so for it, and then to think his singin’ had 
skairt two wimmen most to death, had skairt one 
inti its anyway, ^or if ever a woman had a his- 
%ncal fit, Lucinda Moony had one that night. 
And instead of his serenade winnin* Lial’s love 
and money, it had disgusted him so, that he had 
pelted him most to Geath. 

Oh! it was a ffearfUlly humiliatin’ blow to his 
Tanity. The blow on his forward wusn’t to be 
compared to the severeness of the blow unto his 
ranity, though the swellln* on his forward 
swelled up bigger than a but* nut. 

Yes, I have seen Josiah Allen in try in’ places, 
time and agin, and in places calculated to make 
i man meach. But never, never did I see him in 
a place of such deep mcachin’ness and gloom, as 
be wut that night after he come home with 
Or. ' fenb as. There he wus, at the very time, 
the very night, when he had lotted on bein’ cov¬ 
ered with admiration and glory, like a mantilla, 
there he wuz, lookin’, oh ! so pitiful, and meek, 
bowed down by pain, contumely and water 
pitchers. And he happened to pass by the bed 
where Miss Moony lay, and she bein’ blind with 
historicks, hud holt of him, and called him 


“ M&ndanecu” She clutched right into his vest, 
and held him tight, and says she: 

“ Oh, Mandance! Oh ! them awful voices! 
Oh ! them tbrribib, screechin’ yells. I can’t for¬ 
get ’em,” says she: “ they are ringin’ through my 
ears yet.*’ ' 

And there, Dr. Bombas and the neighbors 
knew all about, what it wuz that hod skairt her 
so—there they stood', a-laughin’ in their sleeves 
(as it were). And Josiah standing there, lookin’ 
as if he would sink. 

Yes, Josiah Allen was In a hard place. But 
he couldn’t get away from her, so he had to grin, 
and bear it. For we couldn’t onelench her 
hands, she had a soft of a spazzum right there 
a-holdln’ him tight. And every time she would 
come to a little, she would call him “ Mandance,” 
and yell about them “ aw fill, blood-curdlin’ 
screeches.” It was a curious time, very. 

Well, she got better, after a while. Dr. 
Bombas give her powerful dose’s of morpheen, 
and that quieted her dowu. 

But morpheen couldn’t quiet down Josiah 
Allen’s fbclin’s, nor ease the sore spot in his 
vanity. No, all the poppies that ever grew in 
earthly gardens couldn’t do it. He never will 
stand out a-serenadin’ agin, I don’t believe. 

I haint one to be a-twittin’ about things. But 
something happened to bring the subject up the 
other mornin’, jest after breakfast, and I says 
this—I merely observed this to him, 

“ Wall, you wanted to make a excitement, 
Josiah Allen, and you did make one.” 

“ Wall! wall! who said I didn’t ?” 

Says I, “You have most probable done your 
last serenadin'.” 

' I said this in a mild, and almost amiable 
axetit. But you out to hcerd how that man 
yelled up at mo. 

Says he, “ If I wus a women, and couldn’t 
keep from talkin’ so agrivatin’, I’d tie my tongue 
to my teeth. And if you are a-goin’ to skim the 
milk for that calf, why don’t you *kim it?” 

“ Wall,” says I, mildly, “ I haint deef.” 

And that vrus all that wus said on either 
side. 


A WINTER NIGHT. 


. BT IAVRT DRISCOLL. 


Ta* lights born blue; the rad flames writhe and twist, 
Behind the grate, like snakes; the room is dim 
▼hNMkwB. To my frighted eyes 
HGiitoMr bolds nspeetre, won end grim. 

“ A trace to fears I” you say, with laughing eysa; 

And k>! like sun-kissed mists my boding flies. 


Hark! how the wind keens all about the eaves, 
Eerie, and wild, and bleak; how tbe sad rain 
Beats down; and all the pale, cold stars 
Are hid like lover's smiles *neoth winter pain. 

“ Let sorrow go, and shadows all I” you say; 

And lo! 'tia Juno, and sweet, rose-haunted day. 
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THE TWELVE GREAT DIAMONDS, 

bt Mrs. jamb a. Austin. 

' CONTINUED rttOM PACK 56 . 

CHAPTER V. on the mail, made any allusion to his disappoint- 


WOMAN PROPOSES} MAM DISPOSES, 

The Parthias steam was up ; ,the last pieces of 
luggage were rushed on board; the last passen¬ 
gers were tearing down to the wharf in overdriven 
hacks; fussy old women, male and feijnale, were j 
insisting upon ventilators, j^y-^g^hts, furnaces, j 
gas, and the daily papeif in their state-rooms.; j 
sentimental passengers were exchanging rose¬ 
buds, ribbons, gloves, and kisses, in situations 
more or less retired, as the sentiment was more j 
or less authorized; practical passengers were j 
carefully storing thc^r hmid-luggage in their j 
state-rooms, and exchanging their fine go-abroad j 
clothes for the wither proof sca-suk; seasoned j 
passengers were fondly enquiring when dinner ! 
would he ready, and if any Southdown mutton j 
remained in th£ refrigerator; and inexperienced j 
and unseasoned , travellers were cither already j 
pallid and tremulous, in view of their approaching j 
agonies, or frisked about like young bears just j 
come into the hands of the trainer, with an ap- * 
prcciation of the sorrqws in sto^ro for them. j 

Among the passengers was Jayce. She had \ 
come on board with a most respectable cortfytA 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. fyellman, a flioe, j 
drony, quiet, well-to-do couple,- acquaintances of < 
the Houghtons, who had undertaken to protect < 
and care for the girl as far as Jx>pdon, where hpr < 
aunt would send somebody to ipeet her at the j 
Clarendon. Mrs. Houghton, of course, was there, j 
and so ^as Mr* Hohenffels, whe had transferred ! 
his attentions from the daughter to the mother, { 
treating the former as a child to be notioed x?r not, i 
as he might fancy at the moment, Joyce meekly j 
accepting the position as a sort of penance for. her \ 
want of appreciation of the pauBidan’s jtyvdion. 

Harry Thomas was there, also, a valise in his 
hand, with a shawl and rug strapped fieatly on 
the side of it, and an air of departure pervading 
his appearance, down to the last hair -of hi* regu¬ 
lation whiskers; for he was going, too, having 
quietly waited over the steamer he ought to have 
taken, for the pleasure, the cruel pleasure, of 
sharing Joyce *& voyage. 

He has resumed his usual manner to the young 
girl, however* he has not conquered his love; but 
he has brought it under control. He has resumed 
precisely hjs old tone, nor has he, sinco that day v 
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ment. 

Mbb. Houghton, who knows men pretty thor¬ 
oughly, has watched and trusted this man, and 
sometimes half wondered if Norman Abbey, and 
what might come of it, was realty a surer chance 
of happiness for Joyoe, than to marry, an honest, 
faithful, high-minded gentleman, with the pros¬ 
pect of ample comfort and a show of luxury for 
the rest of her quiet life. 

Thoughts of this sort were passing through the 
mother’s mind, as shb sat talking with Mrs. 
Wellman, and watching Joyoe and Thomas, as 
they peered about the engine, he explaining and 
pointing ouf, its wonders, and she asking her 
eager, artless questions, and looking up in his 
face for the answer, his grave ^yes meeting too* 
dancing brilliancy of hers, as quietly as if that 
dull ache at his heart, and stinging in his brain, 
were not. ^ 

As the two-came strolling back to the sheltered 
seat, where the elder ladies sat and watched 
them, a gentleman, just come aboard, passed near 
Mrs. Houghton, to spenk with a porter, who had 
followed him on deck, and to whom he finally 
gave some money and a direction. 

A» he took out his note-book and pencil, to 
write the letter, a card dropped unheeded from 
the book, and lay close to Mrs. Houghton’s foot, 
Joyce, arising just then, stooped to pick .it up, 
and, looking after the strange^, as hq*j|f«rly 
walked aft, softly esquired: 

M Why did that gentleman offer you his card, 
mamma?” 

“ His card ! He didn't, it must have dropped, 
from his pocket-book, as he stood here.” And 
Mrs. Houghton, mechanically taking the card, 
glanced at the, face of it, then flushed deeply, 
looked after the stranger, and opened her lips, 
but closed them again without speaking. At the 
same moment, the whistle sounded shrilly, and 
the steward gave the warning cry, 

** All ashore 1 All those going ashore, please 
leave!” 

“Mamma!” cried Joyce,’turning and dinging 
around her mother’s neck, and realizingj|qr the 
first time, as it seemed to her, that thlh$oumey 
really meant separation, loss, the rending of a 
life’s habit. 
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Mrs. Houghton, too, for a little mement, : 4 ‘ Really, yon must pome at onee, Madame/’ 

showed herself all woman and mother. Clasping l '‘Yes, yes,—one'word—” 

her child close and ckaer to hor heart, she mur- \ « I will take Mra. Houghton ashore, Mr. 

mured fond blessings and caresses. In that men j Hehenfeie/’ said Thomas, haughtily,, and as he 
ment, had the power been hers, she would have \ led her across the plank, he whispered, 
resigned all her ambitions and intrigues* and kept j “-Shall Joyce know this men rhsll 1 tell her 
her ehild close at her own aide. Hut it weo only | what yeu hare told me ?” 

lor a moment, and then putting her asidet she j 44 No,no; yet—oh, I am so bewildered at thia 
and: new oomplioaitioa, that I eannot tell—-I wish 

“ My own darling, it ia for (he beet, and ibis I there was time to give you the story—Joyce does 
only unfits us both for what lies before us. Sit j not know—I must leave all to, you. £he had 
there by Mia. Wellman, and I will stay upen the j better not be acquainted with him—” 
wharf and see you start; not watch, you out of J '‘ Haul in that gangway," roared,the captain, 
sight, for that is bad luck, you know j 'but see \ furiously; and Harry Thoweftufepd , barely time 
you well started: One more—oh, my darling, my j to spring across the Jrembling bridge, before it 
baby, my girlie, God Mess and keep you—good- was run ashore, and fill communications cut off. 
bye—good-bye!” ■ j 14 4 She had better no! be acquainted with him/ 

She pulled down heir heavy veil, and turned j were the last words, anyhow/’ he murmured to 
away. Hohenfels offered his arm, but waving > himself, as he slowly mounted the taasatrimmed 
him aside, she made a gesture to Thomas, who stairs. ‘Til abide by them/’ 
borer*! near, ready to offer hdr his services, yet Beaching the promenade deck, he .sow Joyce, 
dreading to intrude. | the tears streaming unheeded downier white 

“ Give me your and,” murmured she, 44 2 have j oboel^s, clingingjto enp ef the periling posts, and 
something to say lo you/’ j gaxing down at the crowd; wtyle ( Mr* bellman, 

44 1 shall look well after Jeyee, and I shall ; crying from sympathy, held her own bonnet on 
never speak of—of what is past/’ said Thomas, j with one hand, and wfch the ether dried her 
M ho led her tenderly down the etears, and ) eyes, and waved hor handkerchief, alternately, 
through the crowd upon the lower deck. j &H jibe time talking commonplace of the corn* 

Just before passing the gang-plank, she paused, \ Carting Bert to Joyce, who, without listening to a 
and throwing beck* her veil, looked up in his face, j word, exclaimed: 

with eyes that pierced his own like daggers. j 44 Oh, where is she—where, is i mamma? I 
“I trust you, Henry Thomas,” said she, j can’t find her any more.” 
solemnly. “I do not wish my girl to marry; 4 ‘ Over that way. Look along my arm, please,” 
you, for it would ruin her prospects with her j said a voice; and without lurking to the speaker, 
aunt. I do not wish her to love you, or to Joyce looked, and saw her mother staring at her 
member that you love he#, lest it should Week | with an air of dismay and annoyance, too marked 
upon her gratitude, pity, love. But I am g^d j to be mistaken, even at that distance, 
that you do lev# her, dear as it costs you (seethe j At the same moment, Mr* Wellman, one of 
selfishness of a mother's heart) for you will those good-natured, unceremonious people, who 
watch and guard her as nobody else could, and $ are constantly making trouble for others, and 
especially m thin voyage, fhnw a danger just afcrto knowing it, came up behind his wife, and 
revealed/ - > said*>. 

44 What then?” j M This gentleman tells me, my dear, that we 

44 8ee !” And from the pocket, where she had j came wear a serious accident, just now. In getting 
thrust it, Mts. Houghton drew the card, which j off* the: hawser got tangled—-the hawser, you 
had been dropped by the stranger. She pot it said, didn’t you, Mr.—t” ; 

in Harry’s hand. He glanced at it far surprise, j 4 * Gresham, siiv Harold Graham, at, your 
44 Harold Graham,” he said, aloud. H Why this service,” replied the stranger; and as Henry 
is the card, which that man dropped* is- it hot?” j Thomak joined thbj group. It Was just in time to 
“ Yes. And he will be Joyce’s rival and \ hear'good-natured Mr. Wellmaaeay, 
enemy, if he Is, and -hb toUdt be thdweb at my ^Thur is my wife, Mrs. Wellman; and this 

cousin, HargdApsham, who— r * - ■' ■ : v *■ ■ - j young lady. Miss Houghton* ingoing out with us. 

’ “AH asM^Khers, mWatn * please qisesrrtght j My name is John Wellman, oetton broker, down 
over! Going to draw the plank in, ma’am/’iea- State street. So we’re all dcmfbrtable, and ao- 
claimed an impatient voice; and ? ad the lstme j quainted, at- fellow passengers ought to be, aint 
time, Mr. Hohenfels, darting on board agasn, jwe?” 

offered his arm, saying, in a tone of authority, \ He laughed, in hie comfortable fashion; Mrs. 
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Wellman smiled en tuxU; Joyce bowed, and 
turned away; and Mr. Thomas experienced an 
amiable desire to seise the round, ruddy little 
cotton broker by the scraff of his neck, and 
pitch him overboard. As for Mr. Harold 
Gresham, he bowed elaborately, in answer to 
each introduction, and stationing himself bdsi&e 
Joyce, made some remark in a- sympathetic 
voice, to which she vouchsafed no reply. 

Thus it was, that Mrs. Houghton^s last glimpse 
of her daughter, showed Joyce standing beside 
the man, whom, of all others, she should have 
dreaded afid distrusted, and Thomas stalking 
moodily aWay from her. 


• 

CHAPTER VI. 
m aXBPpwr akd tbs nova. 

Thb Parthia inside a long passage. When the 
eleventh day arrived, she had not yet sighted the 
Shores of Ireland. Every one, who has made this 
voyage, or indeed any voyage, knows how ac¬ 
quaintances, that, on land, would have required 
months to form, spring into foil maturity in a few 
days. 

Joyce and Mr. Harold Gresham were now com¬ 
paratively intimate. Leaning lightly on his arm, 
she was pacing briskly up and down the deok r fin 
the first edge of the twilight; for the sun had but 
just set, and all the west was fall of glory in gold, 
and crimson * and Wmder green, and sombre 
streaks of purple. Harry Thomas, with folded 
arms and troubled brow, watched them, furtively, 
as he stood beside the weather taffrail, apparently 
studying the play of the waves; but actually 
studying the man whom he instinctively disliked 
and distrusted, and to whom Joyee seemed to 
have taken such a perverse and unaccountable 
fhney. 

Was it Gresham’s looks? For the first time, 
Harry turned, and made a critical survey of the 
man’s personal appearance. Tall and sha$>ely 
enough, except that the chest was neither broad 
nor deep, and the shoulders sloped like a woman’s. 
A dark, weatber-bnonsed complexionthick-set, 
dark hair, and beard, trimmed oloeely; dark 
eyes, too near* together, and too restless of move¬ 
ment, gathering the expression of his companion's 
free by quick and furtive glances, apd neder 
meeting other eyes with the calm steadiness of 
courage and integrity, dot nice eyes, as Harry 
Thomas told himself, with a sort of satisfretion 
unusual to Us genero us nature; an aqaiKhe 
nose, and thin, hard month, just a little one-sided, 
as so kany months unfortunately aw. No, not 
nice eyes, not a nice mouth, not a nice face, said 
Hairy Thomas again, and just then, as the 


promenaders passed him. on the other side of the 
deck, he heard Gresham say: 

44 1 should like to tell you my story, if yon care 
to hear it.” 

44 What a mean, underhanded sort of voice; 
just the voice to tell a lie,” added Thomas to his 
aritscism. 44 And what impertinenee to offer to 
tell Joyce his story. What is it to her, I wonder ? 
And that, moreover, would be just what Mrs. 
Houghton wished me to ovoid.” 

Bo strolling up the deck, Mr. Thomas met the 
oouple,' on their return, and carelessly said: 

44 If ypu are tired of promenading, Miss 
Houghton, I should be very glad to finish that 
game of ohess, we began after dinner.” 

44 Rut ypu are not tired of promenading, I 

> trust, Miss Houghton, and with all due deference 
| to Mr. Thomas, 1 would suggest that just now 
| you are engaged with me,” replied Gresham, with 
j an insolent smile. 

“ I presume Miss Houghton will cheese her 
; own occupations and companions, as best suit her 
; own lasts,” said Thomas, haughtily. 

I Joyce, annoyed at his dictatorial tone, and 
| with all a woman’s perversity in the ascendant, 

! replied, airily: 

44 1 am net in the least tired, thank you, Mr. 

| Thomas, and the chess will be better, in the 
| cabin, a little later. I think I will promenade, 

| for a while yet, since Mr. Gresham is so kind as 
! to invite me.” 

[ 44 Oh, certainly,” replied Thomas, in an offen- 

| ded tone, and pulling out his cigar-case, he de- 
| soended to the lower deck. 

! 44 Tour friend rather assumes the airs of a 

! Mentor,” said Gresham, os he offered his arm 

> again, and led Joyoe triumphantly away. 

| 44 He is a friend of my mother, as well os mine, 

| and she asked him to look after me en the woy- 
I age,” replied Joyee, gravely•; for although she 
had rather resented Harry’a interference herself, 
her loyal nature would not allow her to listen to 
the lightest slur upon him. She considered ham, 
at least, the truest friend she possessed in the 
world,, with the one exception of her mother, and 
already frit a little remorse for her eonduct: 

Whatever good quality Harold Gresham lacked, 
it was not tact, and so now, he said, cordially. 

44 And 4 vhry trustworthy guardian he seems to 
be. But still, I ootid not let him take you 
away, just now; for I have so much to say, if 
you will listen.” 

*'Teo, indeed, although my adviceeon be of no 
value.” 

44 1 don’t know that. The Ithuriel spear of 
troth and innocence, carried by such as you, often 
seems to be more potent than all the wordly wis- 
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dom and experience, which we men gain in j 
battling with the world. I wonld trust jonr 
instincts, sooner than my oWn judgment, in seme 
natters.” 

Joyce was flattered, as who among os is not, j 
when credited with powers we are most unlikely j 
to poseeas, and which are denied to us hy general j 
opinion? So she Unshed, very prettily, and 
gravely said: 

"Well, I shall be most happy to advise you, if 
I can, Mr. Gresham.” 

“ Yon can, if you will, I am sure. But I must 
begin, by telling you, and 1 need not say, in 
strictest confidence, a piece of fhmily history. 
My fitther was named, like myself, Harold 
Gresham, and was half-nephew to a Wealthy 
maiden lady in England, Miss Norman, of Nor- j 
man Abbey, in Kent." > 

Joyce felt her heart collapse, with a convulsive 
pain, and then begin to thump, tumultuously, j 
She knew, now, where she had seen this name of j 
Harold Gresham, whieh always fell so familiarly, 
and yet so disagreeably, upon her ear. Yes, she j 
remembered the very line, in her aunt*a letter, \ 
“ He also sorely displeased me in his marriage,” j 
and now, as if in corollary of that statement, the j 
smooth, quiet voice of Harold Gredham's eon j 
continued: J 

“ He was recognized as her heir, dnd lived in j 
her house for several years; but at last mortally J 
offended her by marrying a farmer’s daughter \ 
upon the estate, that is, by refusing to say he was J 
not married tether, for it wae a very irregular \ 
tfinr, and concealed from even the girl’s \ 
own fhmily, lest it should come to the old { 
lady’s ears, and ruin my father’s prospects.” j 

“Your mother’s own fhmily, you mean,” sag- \ 
peted Joyce, quietly. j 

“Yes, of course. Yon see, I am telling the j 
■tory, as it would sound to an impartial third j 
party, and setting aside my own feelings alto¬ 
gether.” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Well, it was discovered, and seme mieohief- 
Baker brought the news, at once, to Mies ! 
Norman. She had been already deeply exaspera- j 
ted, by the untoward marriage of her daughter— j 
adopted daughter, of course—who also married 
in some dubious manner, or didn’t marry at all, 

I never heard thb itory fttlly—” 

Joyce dropped the arm she held; and walked 
on in the deepening dusk, with head proudly j 
erect, and eyes glaring like coals with suppressed j 
wrath. J 

“Won’t you have my atm ? Don’t I keep step? j 
Well, this reserve of wrath was added to the > 
legitimate indignation of an English aristocrat, \ 
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at finding he* destined heir and successor 
following the dictates Of bis heart, rather than 
the traditions of the fortily tree, and there was a 
terrible collision. My fother Was as hot-tempered 
and peremptory as his aunt, and when attacked 
with virulent abuse and accusation, refrised all 
explanation, or apology, simply saying that his 
heart was his own to give where he would, and if 
he chose to bestow his hand, and bis name along 
with it, he should do so without consulting any¬ 
body. 

“The aunt pounced like a hawk upon this 
intimation, and demanded implicit information, 
as to whether a marriage had, or had not taken 
plane; for, as she frankly informed him, she 
could pardon a young man’s folly, and would 
even seethot the girl was protected from the 
consequences of her fruit—” 

11 This is a remarkable story for yon to tell me, 
Mr. Gresham, and a remarkable manner for you 
to allude to your own mother,” interrupted 
Joyce, haughtily. 

“ Oh, pardon, if I have offended,” exclaimed 
Gresham, in a Voice of terrified respect. “ But 
to one so'pure as yourself, all things must be 
pure, and I do so long fort^fiur counsel and 
opinion.” 

The wisdom of the serpent stirred in the young 
girl’s heart, combatting the wounded innocence 
of the dove; it might be well to know this man’s 
entire story and scheme, and she eould consult 
Harry as to what use to make of the knowledge 
when gained. So she coldly said: 

“ Well, go on, please.” 

“ My fother declined all explanation, and the 
interview ended in his aunt’s ordering him out of 
her house, as if he had been a homeless dog, 
rather than her own flesh and blood, her own 
nephew—” 

“ Half-nephew, I think you said,” interrupted 
Joyce. 

“Yes; son of her father's half-sister,” re¬ 
luctantly amended Gresham. “ Mil, be was the 
fitly relation left to the old lady; for the diso¬ 
bedient, adopted daughter, died without children.” 

M What was her name ?” 

“ I don’t know. I don’t think my fother was 
acquainted with her. Stay; I believe he once 
called her Oats; but she is out o{ the question, 
anyway, for my father distinctly said she died 
childless. 

“ After the esolaadre with his aunt, my fother 
left England, taking his wifo with him, and 
passing over into the Low Countries, where he 
remained several years. I was born there, and 
my mother died there. I was left to grow up in 
a peasant’s family until about fifteen, when my 
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father reclaimed pie. After that* we lived here, j again for who could tell how long; and she 
there, and everywhere,;until last year, when he already missed Harry Thomas, with hie constant 
died in California* It was only on his death- protective care, for he had stayed behind for a 
bed, that he told me all this; Henoe, my ignore day in Liverpool, and might not reach London 
ance of a great many details r and even of the before she left it; end then she wondered what 
names, of my own relatives, is not to be wondered had beoome of Harold Gresham* whom she had 
at.” Successfully avoided, during the two days they 

“No, I suppose not," murmured Joyce. •» “And had remained on, board together, after his confi- 
you are going now to see Miss Norman,?” dence toward her, and who had disappeared in 

“ That is the point on which I want your the bustle of arrivaft Then she Wondered what 
opinion. My father dictated a letter to her, perversity, after all, had kept her from consult- 
with his latest strength,' and I have several proofs ing Horry upon this subject; for now that the 
of identity to show her from him. She cannot opportunity was gone, she suddenly felt helpless 
doubt that I am tho son of the nephew she onoe and puzzled,, as to what oourse, if any, she was 
held in such love and esteem; and I can hardly called upon to take in the- matter. At this 
doubt she will give me his place in her lote—” point* they reached the hotel, and Mrs. Wellman’s 
“ And in her will,” interrupted Joyce. bustling voice exclaimed; 

“Oh, that may, or may not, be,” replied “Here we are I How well I remember the 
Gresham, carelessly. “ But I shall have found a dear, dingy old plaoe! Now, Joyce dear, are 
relative. I shall no longer be alone, and friend- you quite ready ?” 

less, and forlorn, as since my father’s death I j “ There is a person from Miss Norman, waiting 
have always felt myself. And now, Miss j to see Miss lloligh ton,” announced the silken- 
Houghton, give me your advice. Shaft I go at voiced, and velvet-footed official, who esoorted 


once to my aunt, strong in the truth of my story, ; the party to the apartments secured by telegraph 
and in the disinterestedness of my .motives, or j from Liverpool. 

shall I prepare the ground first, by writing to her Joyce, turning pale all at once, looked help- 
from London, that her penitent nephew, on his | foasly at Mra. Wellman, and said: 
death-bed, left a message, and a letter for her; j *« You see her for me, dear, won’t you ?” 
and that I am the confidant of his story, and of ; ' “ I'll sec her with you, my child ; but, of 
his dying wishes. Then, when I have discovered \ course, it is you whom she wishes to see. Show 
her state of mind, you see, I can gradually j her into Miss Houghton’s bedroom, a—a—” 
disclose the rcfct, and present myself in my real j “James, mum.” 

character. Now, which is the best policy ?” j “James. Show the person into the bedroom.” 

“‘Honesty is the best policy,’ now, and! “Yes, mum.” And as Joyce and her char 
always, in my poor opinion,” replied Joyce* in a j peron entered that cosy, but stuffy bower, they 
tone of weary disgust, which she vainly tried to S were confronted by one of those decorous, quick, 
make cordial. “ But, really, Mr. Gresham, t respe6£lhl, and respectable, middle-aged ladies- 
thesc matters gre too important for an inexperi- j maids, never to be found out of England. She 
enced girl like myself to decide ; at least, imme- j e&riseyCd and smiled, first to. the young lady, to 
diately, and I am so very tired. I will say good- whom she owed service, then to the elder, to 
night, now, and perhaps, to-morrow—good-night.” j whom she owed only civility, and said: 

“Good-night;” said Harold Gresham, in a j “I am Miss Norman’s own woman, miss— 

ma’am, and she sent me on with OncTof the men, 
to take charge of Miss Houghton, and fetch her 
down to the Abbey, ma’am.” 

“ Oh, yea, and I shall feel quite safe in giving 
her up to you-^wliat is your name?” 

“Harris* ma’am, si your service, Martha 
Harris.” 

“ Well, Harris, if you will be so kind as to 
help ydur young lady dress for dinner, I will 
leave yon*” 

delight, as the carriage, that bore her from the So Wre. Wellman bustled away, and Harris 
station to the hotel* rolled through the brilliant began those intelligent, quiet, and yet assured 
streets. operations,'which are the hall-mark of her class, 

Then she fell into silence, for she thought of \ talking all the time to Joyce, who never, in all 
the dear mother for away* and not to be seen i her life, having been in the hands of a lady's 


tone of discomfiture; and as he strolled forward 
alone, he mattered: 

“ She knows now that I have the best right 
She will be glad td marry me, whenever I ask 
her.” , 

CHAPTER VII. 

JOYCE MEETS A ROARING LION. 

“ So this is London!” exclaimed Joyce, in 
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maid, regarded Harris with mingled astonish* ! marked five minutes before seven, and Joyce 
ment, admiration, and awe. j knew very well that nothing would bring Mrs. 

44 My mistress has engaged a maid for you, J Wellman to the surface before nine o’clock at ear- 
Miss Houghton, a young woman on the estate j liest, and Harris wa^ to appear at eight, 
she is, Rtfth Saunders by name, and a very j 44 Never mind, I will go out by myself,” said 
promising person, my mistress thinks; she has \ Joyce, with a little, defiant nod at her own 
been at the Abbey, ever since we had your < reflection in the mirror. “ I can find the way, 
message that you were coming, and I have had ' somewhere, I dare say; and one way is as good 
her in training, Miss Norman even allowing her j as another. London can’t be so very different 
to stand by, and see me dress her several times, \ from Boston.” 

and I think you will find her apt at learning j Strong in this sage conclusion, at which you 
your wishes, ma'am, although young and inex- < may smile, if you like, our heroine put on the 
perienced, of course. But my mistress objects | same jaunty little hat, in which we first met 
to foreign servants, and every one on the place J her, and ran quietly down stairs, passing the as- 
is home-bred, or, at least, English-born and bred, J tonished hall-porter, with a blithe nod of good- 
from Mr. Seymour down to the scullion, and i morning, and letting herself out, before he could 
the gardener’s boys.” j open the door. 

44 Who is Mr. Seymour?” asked Joyce, curi- j Up one street, and down another; revelling in 
ously. \ the sweet breath of the June morning; pausing 

“ The chaplain, ma y am, and maybe I did j to look and smile at the crowd around a coffee- 
wrong to mention him in that way, in connection j stall, or listen to the cry of a coster-monger ; 
with the servants; but I was merely wishing to 5 gating curiously at every novel sight; and all 
point out that my mistress chooses English folk j unaware that others gazed curiously at her, and 
to be about her.” j that no sight to London eyes is more peculiar 

41 But I am not English,” said Joyce, merrily, j than a lady strolling alone, through London 
“Begging your pardon, miss, I quite forgot streets, at seven o’clock in the morning. Thus 
you were not born this side the water; but as it our poor, innocent, little girl rambled on, until, 
is all the same family, it seems more as if you as she stood still to look over the railings, into 
and your mamma—if you’ll excuse me—had the little park, forming the centre of a certain 
been away on a visit to foreign parts, and you 1 very grand square, t wo young men came out of a 
had come back home again.” j club-house opposite, and, after a few remarks, 

“Did you know my mamma?” asked Joyce, i separated, one walking unsteadily away, and the 
impulsively. j other crossing over to Joyce’s side. 

“ I have seen her, miss,” answered Harris, j “ Good-morning, my dear. Have you waited 
very coldly. j long?” he asked, raising his hat. 

“There, I think I am ready,” said Joyce, with j The girl stared at him in bewilderment. Yes, 
a tinge of hauteur in her voice, as she took the \ he was a gentleman. .Besides, his manner was 
handkerchief and fan offered her by Harris, and ] so quiet and assured, that he could not mean an 
left the room. < insult. His eyes met hers, too, steadily and 

The lady’s maid looked after her, with a < smilingly. So she BAid, politely: 
smile. | “I am not waiting for anybody, sir. I am 

14 High-stepping and quick, like moat of us, j taking a walk.” 
but kind and reasonable, too. Well, the sooner j The titled profligate stared in his turn. Was 

she finds out that her ma isn’t talked about, ; she really so fresh a daisy, as her look and tone 

down at the Abbey, the better for her. I just J implied ? Or was she acting? He would take a 

spoke of her to get that chance. My mistress J. little pains to find out. So he said: 

won’t mince matters, and she’d better get an! “Ah, yes. A lovely morning for town; but one 
inkling beforehand.” 5 should see it in the country. It must be still 

Waking early, the next morning, Joyce’s first j finer there.” 
thought was, “ I am in London, I must begin to i 44 1 dare say. I have not been in the country 
see it,” and she sprang out of bed, and began to > yet,” replied Joyce, walking on uneasily, 
dress herself, with all the gay impatience of a < Lord John walked on, also, and finding himself 
child, who cannot wait for his holiday, when once \ becoming really interested in this piquant little 
it has dawned. But as she put the last pin in the j Una, who was wandering so fearlessly among the 
shining hair, coiled upon the top of her head, her j wild beasts, whom she did not even recognize, he 
eyes fell upon the watch lying on her dressing j grew rapidly more and more impressive, pro- 
table, and paused in dismay, for the hands [ ceeding to express his admiration and wishes so 
Vol. LXXIX.—9. 
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openly, that Joyce turned, at bay, her cheeks l 
blazing, her eyes burning with angry tears. 5 

“ What right,” she cried, 44 have you, or any- l 
one, to speak so to me ? Leave me, this moment. > 
I thought you were a gentleman.” > 

44 Not until you have paid for my trouble, \ 
with a kiss,” exclaimed Lord John, throwing his \ 
arm around the girl’s waist; but a hand seized j 
him by the collar, and hurled him violently ! 
backward. s 

Recovering himself, with an oath, Lord John 
turned upon his assailant with clenched fists; > 
but suddenly dropped his hands, saying, scorn- ; 
fully, as he saw a clergyman: 

44 You take advantage of your cloth. I leave 
the prize to you, warning her, all the same, that 
she had been safer with me.” 

He raised his hat, in much courtesy, to Joyce, 
and walked off. The new-comer hesitated, 
moved away a few steps, then returning, 
coldly said: 

41 Do you need any assistance? Is your home 
near?” 

“ I don’t know—I don’t remember the way— 
how silly I was to come out,” sobbed Joyce, 
angrily wiping away the tears, that would flow so 
childishly; and then rising, she added, with an 
effort at dignity: 

44 If you will be so kind as to direct mo to the 
Clarendon Hotel, I shall bo much obliged.” 

44 1 am going there, myself, and will show you,” ; 
replied the cold, stern voice; and Joyce, not : 
daring to raise her eyes to the face appropriate to 
such a voice, penitently replied: 

44 Thank you. I shall be very glad.” 

44 This way then.” And without another word, 
the stranger led the way, through street after 5 
street, until, just before arriving at the hotel-door, S 
he said: l 

“Are your parents at the Clarendon? Shall j 
I see anybody, for you, to make explanations, ; 
or—” 

44 Oh, no, if I can get in quietly, and up to my : 
-own room, nobody need be told at all,” said j: 
Joyce, eagerly, now, for the first time, raising 
her eyes to the face of her companion. What she : 
beheld was a very severe face, in spite of its won- ; 
derful dark beauty, and comparative youth, for ; 
the man was not over thirty. It was a face, also, 
to which her reply had brought an added severity, 
not unmixed with scorn. The keen, hazel eyes, : 
too, were steadfastly regarding her. 
i “Pardon the liberty, it I suggest,” said her 
companion, “ that it is always easier to retrace 
one false step than two, and that concealment is 
the most dangerous possible resort for error. j 
This is the door. Good-morning.” 


“What error? What false step?” demanded 
Joyce, breathlessly : for the reproof, both of word 
and manner cut her proud spirit to the quick. 

But her mentor was already gone, and with a 
head throbbing with excitement, and cheeks 
burning with mortification, Joyce hastened to 
her own room, where Harris sat waiting, with 
wondering and disapproving face. But Joyce 
was in no mood to be twice reproved for a mis¬ 
fortune, that she told herself was not a fault, but 
an ignorance, and coldly explaining to the maid, 
that she had been for a short, walk, before break¬ 
fast, she preserved so cold and dignified a silence, 
that Harris found herself quite unable to ask the 
questions and explanations, or to administer the 
counsel and warnings, that she had intended. 
When, at length, Joyce left the room, Harris’ 
comment was: 

44 Headstrong and sly—just like her mamma— 
I doubt if she’ll suit—Norman Abbey may go to 
poor Mr. Harold, or his children, yet. Where 
is the poor, dear gentleman, now, I wonder?” 

Breakfast was already on the table, when 
Joyce entered the sitting-room. The meal was 
just finished, when a servant entered, with a 
card upon his salver, and presented it to Mrs. 
Wellman, who read: 

44 Rev. Jerome Seymour.” 

Underneath was pencilled, “/rom Norman 
Abbey ” 

44 Why, who is that, Joyce?” asked she, 
staring over the tops of her glasses at Joyce, who 
languidly replied: 

“The chaplain, I believe. Harris spoke of 
him.” 

44 Well, show him in, James. My dear,” 
turning to her husband, 44 you must do the honors, 
as Joyce’s guardian, pro tem .” 

44 Rev. Mr. Seymour,” announced James. 
Joyce looked up, with the rest, and heard a 
voice, whose severe accents still rung in her 
ears, saying: 

44 Miss Norman requested me, as I was in 
town, Mrs. Wellman, to call and thank you for 
your kindness to her niece, Miss Houghton, and 
to offer my escort to the young lady in travelling 
down into Kent.” 

44 Oh, yes, that is very nice, and I am quite 
relieved, although, of course, that good Harris 
would do everything proper; but it seemed so 
lonely for the poor 'child. Joyce, dear, you 
hear—this is Miss Houghton; Mr. Seymour, 
Joyce, and—dear me, child 1” 

No wonder the good old soul was startled at 
the flood of crimson sweeping up over Joyce’s 
pale face, even to the roots of her hair, or at the 
impatient, almost angry glance shot from her 
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beautiftil eyes, u she very slightly acknowledged j 
Mr. Seymour’s formal bow; but it was all ex- j 
plained to her satisfaction by the young girl’s j 
first remark, in reply to Mr. Seymour’s renewed i 
offer of escort and protection. \ 

“ Thank you, sir; but I am accustomed to i 
tfiring care of myself. In America, it is safe \ 
and proper for ladies to go everywhere, alone, > 
And I have Miss Harris.” \ 

“As I am returning to the Abbey, to-morrow, > 
or next day, it will be better for you and Harris | 
to travel under my protection,” replied the chap- i 
lain, very coldly; and then he turned to Mr. j 
Wellman, and talked brightly and pleasantly of 
the voyage, of America, and of England, while \ 
Joyce, sitting sullenly in the window, looked \ 
not at the sights outside, but watched and lis¬ 
tened to this man, who presumed to criticise and 
disapprove of her, and told herself she detested 
him; yes, detested his dose-cut dark hair, his 
olive skin, his haxpi eyes, his square, smooth 
chin, his firm, classically-cut mouth, his tall, 
broad-chested figure, his voice, so deep and 
stern, yet so fall of melody, and subtle in its in¬ 
tonations. Yes, she detested all, and every 
thing about him, and she always would, and she 
didn’t care what he thought of her, and she 
never would explain how she came to be alone 
with that bad man—how strong he was to hurl 
that tall fellow away so easily—pshaw! any 
coal-heaver is strong, if that is all. And so the 
girl’s busy brain ran on ; and Jerome Seymour, 
only glancing at her now and then, with a care¬ 
less turn of those long, narrow eyes of his, 
studied and comprehended her, as some men 
would not in a year; and when he rose to go, he 
came and held out his hand to her, for the first 
time, saying, not unkindly : 

“ You must let me know if I can help you in 
any way, Miss Houghton. Strangers in London 
do not always quite understand its ways, and I 
am most happy to be of use to Miss Norman’s 
niece.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE QUEEN UPON ITER THRONE. 

“That is Norman Abbey,” said Seymour, 
quietly, as the train whistled shrilly in, crossing 
the brawling river, just before entering Norman- 
ton. 

Joyce, looking up from the book she had not 
been reading, glanced coldly out of the window, 
and saw, about a mile from the railway, a stately 
building, set upon the southern shoulder of a 
peat, green Kentish hill, bosomed in wide an¬ 
cestral woods, and gleaming fair and regal in the 
*weet afterglow of sunset. It was a far more 


important place than Joyce had imagined, and for 
the first time, a little sense of awe crept into hdr 
mind, mingling presently with a feeling of pride 
as she remembered that she was of the Norman 
blood, and very possibly the fature possessor of 
those stately woods and towers. 

A handsome oarriage, with servants in livery, 
waited outside the little station, and Joyce 
seated in it, Mr. Seymour beside her, murmured 
half-aloud, as they rolled rapidly over the perfect 
English road, and in among the oaks and beeches 
of the Abbey woods: 

“ Now, if this be I, as I think it cannot be—” 

“You took one of my warnings so ill, Miss 
Houghton,” said the cold voice of the chaplain, 
interrupting her half-comic reverie, “that I 
hardly oan venture upon another, still, I think it 
charitable to warn you, that Miss Norman is very 
eccentric, in both dress and manner, and it is 
impossible to judge how she may receive you. 
I hope you will not be startled.” 

“Thanks I” replied Joyce, her voice far colder 
than his own. “ It is not probable that my aunt 
would take so much trouble to bring me here, 
unless she wished to see me; and I should suppose 
two persons, so nearly related, would understand 
each other better than any stranger could Inter¬ 
pret them to each other.” 

“It seems my hesitation in warning you 
was well founded. I won’t do it again,” replied 
the chaplain, good-humoredly, and not another 
word was spoken, as the oarriage, after sweeping 
through two miles of private avenue, drew up at 
the foot of the long flight of granite steps, 
leading to the principal door of Norman Abbey. 
A gray haired man, in the severe block dress of 
a steward or rntyor domo, came down the steps, 
bareheaded, an<^ bowed profoundly to the young 
lady, whom Mr. Seymour handed from the carriage. 

“ Miss Norman will see Miss Houghton in the 
picture gallery, and requests Mr. Seymour,kindly, 
to escort her there,” announced this functionary, 
solemnly, and the chaplain, offering his arm, said, 
“Shall I have the pleasure, Miss Houghton?” 

Without reply, Joyce laid her hand upon the 
offered arm, and suffered herself to be led up jthe 
steps, and through a grand but gloomy hall, hung 
l with banners and armorial trophies, to a great, 
black, oaken stair-case, upon whose shallow and 
polished steps she would have slipped and 
fallen, had not Mr. Seymour supported her. At 
the head of the stairs, lay a great upper hall, 
lighted at the front by an oriel window, which 
was filled with richly painted glass in scriptural 
subjects, for this was one of the relics of the 
Abbey’s earlier days, and, in fact, the whole 
house preserved a mysterious and half-monastic 
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aspect, at once attractive and repellant. A nar¬ 
rower gallery crossed this hall at right angles, 
and turning down this, Mr. Seymour pushed 
open a green baize door, and ushered his charge 
into the picture galleij. This was an apartment 
so long, that one could barely recognize a person 
standing at the other end. It was very lofty, 
lighted only at one side, and hung upon the oppo¬ 
site wall, with a large collection of those dry-as- 
dust old family portraits, whose only merit often 
consists in their antiquity, and in the flattery 
they bestow upon the position of the owners. 
But Joyce did not pause to look at the pictures, 
the gallery, or the knights in armor guarding the 
entrance in solemn effigy, for her eyes were at 
once attracted to a figure, seated upon a sort of 
throne, at the upper end of the hall; the figure 
of a diminutive old lady, with a profusion of 
snow-white hair, built up into a crown upon the 
top of her head. Her dress, carefully arranged 
in sweeping folds at either side her chair, was of 
old-fashioned brocade, trimmed with cloth of 
gold, and softened at the throat and sleeves by 
masses of old Venetian point lace. Innumerable 
jewels flashed and glittered from every part of 
the dress and person of this wonderful old lady, 
and in her hand she held an enormous jew¬ 
elled fan, which she waved like a sceptre 
toward Joyce, slowly approaching up the gallery, 
saying: 

“ Draw near, and fear not, daughter of a noble 
race. You are welcome.’* 

“ Take no notice of her peculiarities; answer 
her as you would any other lady,” murmured 
Seymour; and Joyce replying in the same tone, 
“ Of course I shall,” dropped his arm, and going 
forward, took her aunt's withered and sparkling 


fingers, into her firm, warm, young hand, and 
kissing it, said: 

“Thanks for the welcome; but I was not 
afraid. I never am.” 

Yet at the word, as if to give the lie to her 
boast, she started, convulsively, and turned as 
pale as death, for, stepping from out of the 
shadow of the great chair, Lady Amabel’s 
chair, as she afterward knew it to be, appeared 

I the figure of a man, wearing a sarcastic and 
triumphant smile upon his handsome, bad face, 
and bowing profoundly to the young lady, who 
shrank back in undefined repulsion and fear. 
Miss Norman laughed aloud, a shrill, elfish 
laugh, Whose echoes rang back in ghostly mer¬ 
riment from the vaulted roof. 

“ Ha-ha, my little heroine,” cried she. “ You 
never are afraid, and yet you start, and turn pale, 

^ at the sudden sight of a simple gentleman, one of 
your own kinsmen, too; for this is Harold 
Gresham, the son of my nephew of that name, 

\ whom being dead, I now forgive, and restore to 
> his place in my heart.” ’ 

“ What did you call this gentleman, Miss 
; Norman ?” enquired a low voice, close behind 
Joyce, a voice so changed and tremulous with 
suppressed emotion, and that of no ordinary 
nature, that Joyce turned and stared in astonish- 
; ment at the chaplain, whose dark eyes, glowing 
; like live coals, fixed themselves upon Gresham’s 
face, which turned livid beneath their gaze, as he 
demanded again: 

“ What name does this gentleman bear?” 

“ Harold Gresham,” Teplied Miss Norman. 

“ Oh! Indeed,” said Mr. Seymour, and tum- 
j: ing slowly, he left the room. 

[to be continued.] 


“A LION'S HEAD." 

BY O. WEATHERLY. 


Upon the wall It hung where all might see: 

. A living picture—eo the people said— 

A type of grandeur, strength and majesty— 

M A lion’s head.” 

Yet, if you gazed awhile, yon seemed to see 
The eyes grow strangely sad, that should have raged; 
And, lo! your thoughts took shape unconsciously— 

“ A Hon caged!” 

You saw the living typo behind his bare, 

ITis eyes so sad with mute reproach, but still 
A very king, as when beneath the stars 
He roved at will. 

And then your thoughts took further ground, and ran 
From real to ideal, till at length 


The lion caged seeiqed but the type of man 
In his best strength; 

Man grand, majestic in both word and deed, 

A giant in both intellect and will, 

Yet trammelled by some force ho can but hoed 
And cannot still; 

Han in his highest attribute*, bnt bound 
By chains of circumstance around him cast, 

Yet nobly living out life’s dally round. 

Till Work be past. 

So musing, shadows tail all Silently 
And swift recall the thoughts that wandering fled: 
The dream has ended and you can but see 
“ A lion’s head.” 
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One evening, a not© came for mamma, from \ word! You comprehend. He had been met, on 
our rich neighbor, Mr. Ogilvie. j his return, by the news that my father had died 

“ Can I see you,” it said, “ on a matter of im- \ insolvent, and that we were ruined ! 
portance t If I can, would to-morrow be con- \ My mother had known almost as little about 
venient?” j my father’s affairs as 1 did. My father had 

Mamma replied, in the affirmative, and named \ been a large ship-owner, and we had lived sur- 
two o’clock: and then we fell to wondering, as j rounded by every luxury that wealth could afford, 
women will, what he wanted. \ In one of the few lucid intervals, during his 

“Perhaps it is about Miss Perkins,” I said, brief illness, papa had chosen old Mr. Balliol, 
finally, after hazarding a dozen other conjectures. Leonard’s uncle, as his executor. In certain 
“The principal of the academy, they tell me, j ways, Mr. Balliol jiad been connected with him 
wishes to get rid of her. He has a sister-in-law, \ in business; but I do not understand how. Papa 
for whom he covets the place; and he has j told us that though just then his matters were in 
accused Miss Perkins of inefficiency; and has < a complicated state, there would be enough left 
brought some of the trustees over to his way of J to make us all comfortable, even rich ; but before 
thinking.” f he had been a fortnight in his grave, we learned 

“1 don’t know, I’m sure,” said mamma; but \ that we had nothing left, save the income of a 
she seemed pre-occupied; and so the subject \ smalj property, which belonged to my mother, 
dropped. \ Mr. Balliol himself told us, in his hard, cold 

When we parted, for the night, I went to my \ fashion. He did not even affect sympathy, or 
chamber window, and began wondering again ) commiseration; he flung off completely the veil 
about Mr. Ogilvie and his letter. The full moon : of pretence he had worn, during my father’s 
was in the sky. It looked just as it had, on the ' life. Mamma told me that she had always 
night when the tragedy of my life culminated; ! known he hated us, in his heart, Tfhen she was 
and I soon forgot my conjectures, and Mr. * a girl, he had wanted to marry her, and she had 
Ogilvie, in recalling the suffering of that time. \ refused him. My father had been ignorant of 
This had been two years ago, when I was j this, and had believed in his friendship, 
eighteen. All my troubles had come together: \ It was Mr. Balliol, too, who oame to tell me 
my father's death, the loss of our fortune, the > that Leonard desired to be released from his en- 
wreck of my girlish dream. I had loved Leonard \ gngement. It was the very morning I had heard 
Balliol my whole life. We had been children [ that Leonard had been for several days in town, 
together. To give him up, implied the over- $ In the prostration of my grief for my father, this f 
throw and rooting out of nearly every association < new blow seemed only to stun and paralyze me. I 
of the past. Oh ! the unworthy, selfish motives, j knew what such conduct on Leonard’s part must 
which had actuated him. I had made him a ‘ mean. I realized it fblly; and if I had doubted, 
hero; he was but clay, after all, and the coarsest J Mr Balliol came, that very day, to confirm it. 
of clay. For it was my father’s pecuniary ' He did not try for delicate phrases; he did 
reverses that had caused him to abandon me. j not even show the courtesy of asking after my 
Nor had he had the poor courage to come and j mother, who had been ill in bed ever since the 
tell me the truth himself. He was absent from ! fttneral. HeTose, when I appeared, and frowned 
New York, when my father died, and I received, j blackly at me, from under his heavy eyebrows, 
at first, a tender, affectionate letter from him. This was my second interview with him; the 
He wrote that he would return as soon as he first he had requested, in order to inform me that 
possibly could; his presence might prove, per- > we were utterly ruined. He had attempted no 
haps, a comfort in my grief. So I counted the j circumlocution then; he did not now. 
days, till his arrival. But the time he had sets “I have come to you, on a painftil errand, 
went by; he neither came, nor wrote. Then I Miss Osgood,” he said ; “ but you have so much 
learned that he was in town; had been there J good sense, that I am sure you will meet me 
several days; then he had gone away again— j half-way-. Leonard has been in town, and gone 
gone without so much as sending me a single > away again.” 

(i«) 
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“So I heard, this morning,” I answered,^ 
seating myself opposite him. I 

“ Ah, you had heard—well, then I dare say v 
you have a pretty clear idea what my business l 


“ Something in regard to him, I suppose, from 
what you have just said,” I replied. I can 
recollect how calm and cold my voice sounded. 

“ Why, yes! I’m a plain man, Miss Osgood 
—I can’t beat about the bush—I don’t believe 
it ever does any good,” he continued, eyeing 
me savagely, as if my composure disappointed 
and vexed him. 

“ I agree with you,” I answered. “ Please 
tell me plainly what your business is with me.” 

“Ah, that’s right! You’re a sensible young 
woman. Well, my nephew tells me there was a 
sort of—a sort of boy and girl attachment 
between you and him—” 

lie paused, not from embarrassment, but in 
the hope that now I would show some trace of 
feeling. 

“ Your nephew and I were engaged,” J said; 
“ the fact is no more a secret to you than to my 
own family.” 

“Well, no—no—I never regarded it as a 
serious engagement—girl and boy fancies are 
slight things, Miss Osgood—they seldom come 
to anything,” he said, quickly. “ Now Leonard 
was quite upset—quite so—but, you see, under 
the circumstances, of course, all that youthful— 
what shall I call it—romance—yes, romance, 
must be put aside! I am sure you see this—so 
clear-headed as you are.” 

And now he stared more keenly at me; but I 
went on with my work, some embroidery I had 
taken up, as I said. 

“You are not speaking plainly yet, Mr. 
Balliol! Have you come to tell me that your 
nephew wishes to be released from his engage¬ 
ment ?” 

“ Well, well, that is a harsh way to put it!” 

“ Yes, or no?” said I, rising. 

“ Yes!” he said, snappishly. 

“Then, tell your pephew, he is free.” 

“ That’s right—that’s wise! You see, Leonard 
is dependent on me—new in his profession—” 

“These are family details, which do not con¬ 
cern me,” I interrupted, quietly. “You have 
my answer, Mr. Balliol.” 

“Yes—yes—but I want you to understand 
that Leonard—” 

Again I interrupted him. 

“ I understand everything—I understand you 
both,” I said. “I need not detain you any 
longer.” 

He looked fairly murderous, with baffled rage. 


1 stood, waiting for him to go. He got up 
heavily, muttering to himself, and crossed the 
room. 

“ Good-day,” he muttered, barely turning his 
head towards me. 

I only bowed in response; and he went out, 
closing the door with a bang. In a moment he 
opened it again, and called in a harsh, triumphant 
tone: 

“ I forgot to tell you—you will have to move, 
next week—the creditors won’t wait any longer 
—there’s to be an auction in the house.” 

I only bowed again. He disappeared. 

The stony lethargy, which locked my senses, 
did not yield for weeks. 1 went quietly about 
my duties, for everything devolved on me; and 
nothing was neglected. As soon as my mother 
could travel, we removed to a little cottage, 
which she owned, in the outskirts of a pretty 
village, among the Berkshire hills, taking with 
us such relics from our old home, as we were 
permitted to claim. Fortunately, my mother's 
little fund was settled on herself and children: 
it could not be touched; nor could she give it up 
from any mistaken womanly scruples. 

The ensuing two years had passed very quietly. 
I think my mother would have been content, if 
she could have been at ease about the future of 
the boys. That troubled her, for we were very, 
very poor. The neighbors were kind to 113 . 
Neither my mother nor I were women to be 
morbid. We made the best of things, as bravely 
as we could. 

The Mr. Ogilvie, who had written the note, 
owned a fine country-seat, in the neighborhood, 
and spent the greater portion of his time there. 
He was growing elderly ; but his genial spirits, 
and cultivated mind, made him a most agreeable 
companion; and though a bachelor, his house 
was always the headquarters of every plan for 
the amusement of the young folk. 

He soon became a frequent visitor, at our 
cottage; grew, indeed, the most intimate friend 
we possessed; and his thoughtful kindness to us 
was beyond all praise. 

He appeared, on the succeeding afternoon, at 
the hour my mother had appointed. I was busy 
in the schoolroom, with the children’s lessons. 
The interview lasted so long, that I had sent the 
little ones out to play, a good while before 
mamma came up. She was so pale and agitated, 
that I feared Mr. Ogilvie had brought evil tidings* 

“ What is it?” I cried, in dismay. 

“Good news, at least, to me, darling,” she 
Baid. “ But I do not know what you will think.” 
She looked at me, hesitatingly; then added: 
“ My dear, Mr. Ogilvie wants to marry you.” 
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Mr. Ogilvie want to marry me I I was so 
surprised, that, for a time, my mind had no 
room for any other sensation. Then I knew that 
it could never be; knew it as well as if I had 
spent months in earnest deliberation. I suppose 
I looked white and troubled, for I saw mamma’s 
free change ; but she only Baid: 

“ He will come and see you, to-morrow. You 
cannot talk about it now. One thing 1 I shall not 
try to influence you, my darling; You must 
decide what will be for your own happiness.” 

Mr. Ogilvie came, the next day; and my 
mother left me to see him alone. I was nervous, 
when he first entered the room; but his gentle¬ 
ness and composure soon caused that to pass; 
though the sharp, bitter pain remained at my 
heart. I saw and appreciated, thoroughly, his 
noble qualities; and the thought of the disap¬ 
pointment I mast bring to his hopes, hurt me 
cruelly; made me feel hard and wicked, too, 
though I knew that was morbid and unmerited. 

I thought, as I looked at him, that he was a 
man, of whose affection any woman might be 
proud and grateful; it was the face of a man, 
who had never in his life committed an aetion, 
for which he need blush. The bold,* regular 
features were not so striking, because they were 
unusually handsome, though they were that, os 
from the evidences of intellect in the broad fore¬ 
head, the strength of purpose and will in every 
line; bat the countenance owned a higher attrac¬ 
tion still, that of purity and goodness, so beau¬ 
tiful a smile 1 never saw on any other human 
lips. 

I should be wrong to say that the worldly ad¬ 
vantages he could offer did not weigh with me. 
They had great weight, and they ought to have 
had, not from mere selfish motives, but on 
account of my mother and the children. I had 
spent neariy the whole night in earnest reflection, 
but my mental combat ended, where it began. 
I could not marry him; it was not only that I 
had no love to give; it was that I loved another 
mani 

He sat down, beside me, and said: 

“ Your mother has told you why I have oome. 
I did not want you to be taken completely by 
surprise' I knew you had never thought of this 
—I have tried hard to keep my secret; because 
I feared that to speak earlier, would interfere 
with your really learning to know me. I am 
forty-five yean old. • For me to talk to you about 
love, in the way a young man might, would 
make me absurd. But, believe me, Elinor, no 
man ever had a sincerer respect and admiration, 
or a warmer affection for a woman, than I have 
for you.” 


“Please, please 1” I exclaimed. I was sud¬ 
denly so near a burst of tears, that I could only 
utter these pleading words. 

He grew a little pale, but his voice was steady, 
as he asked: 

“ Then it seems to you, that it cannot be ?” 

I shook my head. He sat silent, looking at 
me, thoughtfully, kindly, till I had mastered my 
agitation enough to speak. 

“I am so grateful to you,” I answered; “I 
feel honored, knowing the man that you are— 
but I cannot—I cannot!” 

Then I broke down, and wept a little, and he 
soothed me, as patiently as if he had been my 
| brother. 

i “Don’t make me think that I distress you,” 
5 he said; “ I would not do that for the world! 
\ Elinor, perhaps it is too soon for you to decide— 
you have not had time to reflect.” 


“No reflection oould change anything,” I 
replied, sadly. “ Wait—I want to tell you the 
whole.” 

I had to stop again. It was so difficult to 
explain! 

“Perhaps I can help you,” he said. “Your 
mother told me, yesterday, that you had had a 
girlish attachment; but she believed that it wa 9 
over.” 

“ No,” I answered, “ it is not—I am ashamed 
to own it—but it is as strong as ever! I know 
the man was mercenary. I know he did not 
possess the noble qualities, with which I fancied 
him endowed; but that has changed nothing 1 
I feel that 1 am lacking in womanly dignity and 
self-respect. But even that does hot enable me 
to call my heart back.” 

He was So good and kind, that having got over 
the worst, it was easy now to continue. I told 
him the whole story. His sympathy for me was 
as great as the generosity which enabled him to 
put by his own pain, and strive to comfort me. 
I could not have believed it would be so; but 
sorry as I felt for him, the being able, for tho 
first time in these two weary years, to speak 
freely, was an inexpressible relief; for in order 
to spare my poor mother, I had shut my secret 
so careftilly from her eyes, that she honestly 
thought I had outlived both my love and my 
suffering. 

We talked for a long while, and at last he 
said: 


“ Will you try to forget, that I am the man, 
who has asked you to marry him—to remember 
only that I am your friend—anxious for your 
peace and happiness ?” 

“ Yo* are too good to me—too good,” I sighed. 

“ I could not be,” he answered, with his beau- 
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tiftil smile. 44 Elinor, you are a very brave, 5 chiefly owing to Mr. Ogilvie’s exertions. He had 
honest woman. Much as I esteemed you, I i a succession of visitors at his house, all of them 
never really did you justice, till now.” \ persons worth knowing—the nicest class of what 

44 Oh, I am a poor, weak creature,” I cried, < are called society people—and, besides, a number 
impatiently. “ I despise myself—yes, I do— $ of noted men and women from among the artistic 
nothing can be more contemptible than to love a > and literary professions. 

man, whom I cannot respect.” 1 Mr. Ogilvie found occupation enough. One of 

“ Nor do I think you will long,” he said. “ I > the first matters he attended to was the settle- 
believe that even now it is the wasted affection, \ ment of Agnes Perkins’s difficulties. They had 
not the man, whom you regret,” \ resulted in her triumph, and Agnes was now 

“ I do not regret him,” I cried. 44 If he were \ one of the principals of the establishment. She 
to come back, to-day, I should bid him go! My became a frequent guest at Mr. Ogilvie’s house, 
trust is dead—my respect is dead—but the love where she was treated with as much deference, as 
stays—forgive me, I must show you all the . if she hod been an heiress, 
truth !” \ And I was happy—yes, I was. Sometimes I 

He promised to tell my mother. It was selfish J roused up enough to be astonished at the fact. I 
of me, I knew, to let him do this for me. But > cannot say that I thought much, when the most 
he offered, and I was so shaken, that I could not > important thing in my future was concerned. I 
bring myself to talk with her yet. j saw this, occasionally, and grew remorseful. 

On the following morning, I received a long \ But Mr. Ogilvio seemed always to understand, 
letter from him; and I think a more beautiful s when one of thesO moods came upon me, and in- 
one was never written. It put the whole case > variably took means to make me forget it. 
very clearly before me. His arguments were so > I made one really intimate female friend, 
conclusive, that it seemed to me he must be ? Agnes Perkins. I learned to love and respect 
right, lie told me that he could be content with > her, next to my mother. Such a union of gen- 
esteem and affection. I felt that those I could \ tleness and decision, of womanly softness and 
give most heartily already. He believed—and ; masculine courage, I have never seen. She was 
for the time almost made me believe—that my s a good deal older than l—almost thirty, though 
solitary life had caused the old love to keep its l she did not look it; and life had been far from 
hold ; that it was, in reality, a sentiment totally > gracious to her; yet she was invariably cheerful; 
separated from the man, who had primarily been > and I used to tell mamma, that to spend an 
its object. He believed that if I knew there was j hour in her company was like breathing moun- 
a person, in whom I could trust, whose dearest l tain air. 

care in life was my happiness, it might give me \ My poor words can give no idea of what Mr 
new sources of thought, and that gradually new i Ogilvio was to me, during this season; how per- 
hopes and aims might grow up in my mind. j feet his behavior; what a mingling of respectful 
He entreated me to leave matters as they were < admiration and brotherly tenderness. I cannot 
for six months; to come to no decision; to \ write even this poor, bald sentence, without 
confide all to time. At the expiration of that$ staining the page with gratefhl tears, 
period, I could give an answer, free and un- | Never but once did he do a thing, which caused 
biased, os if he had not already spoken. I was > me even to wish he had not, as out of keeping 
to be bound in no way. I could regard him as < with his character. One day, at a pic-nic, when 
my friend—that and nothing more. \ I had got away into the wood by myself, for a 

So much, at least, I could grant; so much 1j little, and paused near the place, where he and 
owed in return, for his kindness; and I hoped, < Agnes were standing, I heard him ask her: 
oh! so heartily, that time might prove he was s 44 Did you know Leonard Balliol, then?” 

right. He held a long conversation with my ^ 14 Oh, yes—well,” she replied, 44 1 was his llt- 

mother. She was, as ever, goodness itself, from j tie sister’s governess for two years.” 
first to last! It was not till after many weeks, j I hurried away, without their discovering me. 

and then by accident, that she allowed me to j For a time, I was somewhat annoyed. Mr. 

learn that Mr. Ogilvie had gained one promise j Ogilvie had been talking of me. That he should 
from her, which was, that however I might s do so, even with Agnes, disturbed me. But after 
decide, the fortune of the two boys was to be his l awhile, I saw the injustice of my rather harsh 
care—and this he wanted kept from me. S reflections ; it did not follow, from those words, 

That was a very pleasant summer, and not to 5 that he had discussed my affairs. He had a per- 
me alone, for the whole neighborhood upited in $ feet right—indeed he was wise, under the cir- 
saying the same, and all admitted that it was \ cumstances—to learn everything he could, in 
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regard to the man who stood between him and J 
his hopes—an unworthy man, from every \ 
thought of whom it was his duty to try and wean \ 
me, if he desired to be faithful to the friendship \ 
he had promised. j 

The summer passed. The autumn followed. I j 
woke up, suddenly, to the fact that the appointed s 
season of probation had almost elapsed. Soon \ 
Mr. Ogilvie would come to me for my answer. j 
And 1 ? For weeks and weeks, I had not re- \ 
fleeted. I really believed, that, when the time ; 
come, I should lay my hand in his, and trust j 
myself to his guidance. But when 1 waa roused \ 
to reflection, ah, then 1 knew I was as far from \ 
being able, conscientiously, to grant what he j 
wanted, as on the day when he first surprised me 
by his demand. > 

Mr. Ogilvie was absent. He had gone to New j 
York on business, and would remain there for a ; 
month: when he came back, I should have to i 
decide. Only a mouth. j 

Just after his departure, the newspaper brought \ 
the announcement of old Mr. Balliol’s death, and j 
the memories aroused thereby proved to me just j 
where I stood. 

It seemed very hard. But I saw plainly what j 
I must do. I could n<^ marry him—I could not. j 
The old love was just as strong os ever. Argue, j 


It was harder still to deprive myself of the coun¬ 
sels and companionship, which were so sweet to 
me, were such a rest and support. But I could 
notr—I could not. Even if after telling him the 
whole truth, he still pleaded—declared himself 
not afraid—I dared not accept hiB hand—1 dared 
not. 

It was worse than useless to stop there in soli¬ 
tude, raging over my own folly, frightened by my 
own thoughts. Each instant’s delay rendered my 
task more difficult. I hurried down stairs. I 
reached the door of the room, where he was waiting. 
With my hand on the lock, I paused. I had a 
mind to run away, and send him word that I 
could not appear, or to write, and so avoid an 
interview. 

But he had heard my step. He opened the 
door suddenly, took my two hands, and drew me 
into the room. I could not speak, at first. I 
shook from head to foot. I think I should have 
fallen, if I had not chanced to see a choir, close 
beside me, and sunk blindly into it. 

“What, not a word?” he said, pleasantly. 
“ I surprised you. I am sorry. It was wrong of 
me. Your mother wrote to me, that you had not 
seemed well of late.” 

“I—I think I have not been,” I faltered. 

He looked somewhat pale and worn; but, oh, 


struggle as I might, there it was. No human | 
being could more heartily have upbraided my 
weakness, my despicable weakness, than I; but ■ 
self-reproaches changed nothing—I loved Leonard 
Balliol still. 

The days and the weeks went by—oh, how fast 
they flew. As the hard moment drew nearer ( 
and nearer, I grew more afraid. It wrung my ; 
heart, with a pang as bitter as it had ever 
known, to think of the pain I must give my good, 
generous friend. But there was no escape. ; 
I dared not marry him—it would be a sin. 

Every kind, cheerful epistle I received from : 
him, left me more miserable, and answering them ; 
became more and more difficult. One afternoon, 

I was sitting in my K>om, when a servant; 
entered, and told me that Mr. Ogilvie was down ;! 
stairs. I had not expected him for nearly a week ' 
yet; and the surprise and shook turned me abso- : 
lately faint and blind. 

He had come to repeat his question—oh, how 
was I to answer it ? 

I will admit, that I longed to go to him, and; 
**7 yes, without giving myself time to think. 
The worldly advantages weighed with me. It 
eeemed madness to lead a life of actual privation 
in many ways, considering the manner in which I ; 
W been reared, when affluence, position, all the ; 
good that the world most prizes was offered me. 


the heavenly smile that softened his lips—the an¬ 
gelic sweetness which brightened and transfigured 
his whole face. 

“ Elinor,” he said, abruptly, “ I have come—” 

I put up my hands, in eager pleading. 

“ Not to talk of myself, just yet,” he said. “ I 
have something to tell you. Elinor, I bring you 
blessed news. Oh, believe me, 1 am thankful 
that I am permitted to be the bearer. You were 
right to love on—against reason—against proofs 
—Leonard Balliol was worthy.” 

I grew so white and weak, that I nearly fell 
from the chair. 

“Tell me,” I said, clutching his arm, eagerly. 

“ He hurried back to New York to see you—to 
console you. But his uncle met him with a 
terrible story He showed, what seemed indis¬ 
putable proofs, that your father had been dis¬ 
honest—” 

“ It is false, false—I will not listen.” 

“Wait, Elinor. Of course it was false; but 
then the proofs were so carefblly prepared, that 
they seemed indisputable. He agreed to be silent, 
on one condition, that his nephew would end his 
engagement with you. Leonard consented. He 
knew that it would not break your heart to lose 
a man, who showed himself unworthy of your 
affection; but not all his love could save you from 
the effects of shame and disgrace.” 
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“ Oh, my God 1” I moaned. < over the good news I bring, that I could not have 

“He gave you up, to screen your father’s j a selfish thought, if I tried.” 

memory—gave you up for your Own Bake and \ He moved quickly across the room. I heard 
your mother’s, and for those little children, j him open the door, which led into the dining- 
whose whole future would have been wrecked, < room. I could not speak, could not look up. 
by the disclosures the ruthless old man swore to j Then I heard Bteps again, and a voice called: 
make. You were lost to Leonard in any case, j “Elinor, Elinor I” 

He knew you would never consent to many him, j And I saw Leonard Balliol kneeling at my feet, 
if your father’s name were tarnished. So, to j I heard Mr. Ogilvie say: 

save that, to spare you, he did au act worthy of / “ The night has passed—lo, the new morning.” 

the noblest martyr, who ever lived. He let his own j Then he went softly out, leaving us two, alone 
honor be darkened, in your eyes; allowed you to with our happiness. 

believe him a perjured, despicable man; and • What shall I tell you more? I have been a 
went away, to bear his burthen, as best he might.” j happy with, for more than two years. Yesterday 
“ You have seen him—you—” ! there came to me a new joy. I had long believed 

“Yes. We have been in correspondence, for a \ that my friend Agnes cared for Mr. Ogilvie. I 

good while. Agnes Perkins knew the reason he j used to tell Leonard, that, if I could see them 
left you. Mr. Balliol had given her some papers j married, I should have nothing left to wish for, 
to copy, and by accident he had left a letter j in this world. 

among them, which told the story. She had j So, yesterdny, as I was writing in my morning- 
begun to copy it, before she discovered that it 
must have been put there by mistake. She told 
me—she knew the secret was safe—I wrote at 
once to Leonard.” 

“ But my father,” I cried. “ Oh, can’t it be set 
right now?” 

“ It is,” he answered. “ Leonard and I have 
gone over his uncle’s books. Mr. Balliol died so S —oh, I knew what their faces meant, 
suddenly, that he had no time to destroy them, i “ Is it?” I cried, clapping my hands like a mad 
We found the proofs that it was he, who had j woman. “Is it?” 

played the villain—had been systematically “ Only that, and nothing more,” quoted my 
cheating your father. > husband, whom I now saw standing, a little 

“So it is all clear, Elinor,” he went on, as I j behind the pair; and he laughed, gleefttlly. 
sat speechless. “ I have watched you carefully. > Then Mr. Ogilvie put out his hand, and drew 
Weeks ago, I knew that you were right. There \ Agnes gently towards him ; and I threw my arms 
was no room for my hopes. See, dear child, about them both, and cried from sheer happiness ; 
don’t weep—believe me, I have grown used to \ and Agnes cried a little too; and then mamma 
tho disappointment. To-day, I am so happy, i came in; and we were all happy together. 


room, I heard Agnes, who has been visiting me 
for a week, open the door. 

“Come in,” I said, without turning round. 
“ I shall have finished this letter, in a few min¬ 
utes.” 

Presently, I felt her shake my chair. I looked 
up. She and Mr. Ogilvi^were bending over me 


THE FESTAL HOUR. 


BT B1LEN A. RAINS. 


“ Fear ye the festal hour,” 

The hour of mirth and wine, 
When music lends her pow*r, 

And pleasure’s haunts are thine. 

Know ye the tempter’s wiles, 

Are hiddon from you there, 
Beneath those honied smiles 
Behind that brilliant glare. 

Mark ye tho lessons given. 

O'er which so many weep, 

Those lesBoos seen in heaven 
By “ eyes that never sleep.” 

Oh I woe to those who tread 
The gloaming banquet hall. 


Where goblets M foaming, red,” 
With wondrous pow’r enthrall. 

Beneath that crimson flow, 

’Mid those companions gay, 
There lurks a deadly foe, 

Whose vengeance none can stay. 

Oh 1 loving hearts are slain, 

And strewed along the road, 
"Where wine has left its stain, 

And revelers have trod. 

Then “ fear the festal hour,” 

The hour of mirth and wine, 
When music lends her pow’r, 

And pleasure’s haunts are thine. 
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[Entered Mxording to Act of Confrere, in tbo year 1880, by Min Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.J 

CONTINUED ntOM PAGE 74. 

C H A FT E R IV. , the name. When I am gone, will you take care 


They were together—those two strange women ; 
—gating at each other, for the first time. It ; 
was a picture of vivid contrasts. That poor in- • 
valid, prostrated and struggling forward to her j 
death, in poverty and desolation, with her great, 
brown eyes lifted, with piteous wistfulness, to 
the proud visitor, who leant over her bed, till; 
the fur of her cloak swept the bare floor, and ;■ 
lifted the scant veil of dotted lace back to her : 
forehead with one hand, that she might scan ; 
those thin, locked features at her leisure. < 

After a long, curious gaze, the woman drew ' 
back, and slowly shook her head. 

“They should have called me earlier, I might, 
hate seen more resemblance then,” she mur¬ 
mured, discontentedly. “ Still your name was 
Wheeler. I suppose there is no mistake about j 
that?” \ 

“Eunice Wheeler,” answered the sick woman, j 
faintly. 

“ You were born in the old homestead f* 

“Yes!” 

“And married there?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

The woman’s eyes brightened, and she spoke \ 
more clearly, as if that one happy event in her j 
life was throwing some brightness around her 
still, 

“This marriage has proved unfortunate,” said ; 
the visitor, coldly. j 

Now the invalid’s eyes kindled, and her lips | 

moved. S 

“No—no. It was my happiness—my glory !” > 
The last words were spoken faintly. All the ) 
force of her strength had been exhausted in the j 
first disclosure. j 

Mrs. Farnsworth allowed a sharp “ah” to J 

escape her. \ 

“ That, of course, must be a matter of opinion,” ! 
she said, casting a cruel glance around the room. S 
“ We must judge of things by their results. But 
you are a Wheeler, and you sent for mo. Being \ 
the head of the house, I could not refhse to come. \ 
What is it that you want of me?” \ 

“ In a little while, my child will have no | 
mother. You live in the old home. Y'ou have ) 


of her?” 

Mrs. Hastings had gathered all her force to 
say this, and the look of appeal that went with 
the words, might have won sympathy from mar¬ 
ble ; but Mrs. Farnsworth took some moments for 
thought before she answered, and in this way her 
mind ran : 

“The girl is beautiful. I have never seen 
more lovely eyes. Young, deferential, and can 
be easily managed. She will acknowledge my 
supremacy, as that daughter of mine never would. 
In many ways, I can make her useful, as a check 
upon Octavia. A creature of my bounty, she 
will become an object of interest with my friends. 
I will promise the poor woman, if it is only to 
take those begging eyes from me.” 

These thoughts flashed swiftly through the 
woman’s brain, without once reaching her heart; 
but her voice was sweet, and her manner caress¬ 
ing, when she spoke: 

“ Yes, I will take care of your daughter.” , 

“ And be a mother to her, as I have been.” 

“ I shall be something better than that,” 
answered the woman, glaring around the room, 
half indignant that the comparison should bo 
made ; but when her attention turned once more 
upon the invalid, she saw that two great tears 
had gathered in her eyes, and were rolling down 
those pale cheeks, like rain on marble, leaving 
behind them a look of ineffable pain. 

“I tried' to do my best,” moaned the invalid. 

The humble pathos of these hardly spoken 
words moved even that selfish woman into some¬ 
thing like compassion. 

“ I had no idea of disputing that,” she said, 
“ but I can give her great advantages.” 

“ I only ask that you shall be kind to her and 
him.” 

“ Him—is there a son ?” 

“ My husband, David. Lucy would take no 
kindness, if he did not share it.” 

“ Oh, yes—from his conversation, I should 
take him for a man of letters. In that field I 
have influence, indeed, may find, him useful. 
Have no anxiety about him. In me your 
husband shall find a friend and benefactor.” 

(143) 
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Still a look of keen anxiety rested upon the : 
sick woman’s face. Perhaps there was some- ; 
thing in Mrs. Farnsworth’s voice, or manner, 
that failed to satisfy her. Perhaps the soul grew ; 
clear and keen in its perceptions, as the coarser 
part of her nature perished in setting it free. 
Certain it is, her eyes turned, with painful in¬ 
tensity, on this woman, who claimed to be of her 
own blood, and promised to become the benefac¬ 
tor of all that she must leave. Under that 
searching look, Mrs. Farnsworth’s gaze faltered, 
and, unconsciously, she lifted her hand to pull; 
down the veil, still clouding her forehead. 

“ You are of my own blood, tell mo that,” said 
the invalid. 

Mrs. Farnsworth hesitated. She knew that 
there might be found breaks in that family tree, 
that all her ingenuity had failed to connect, aud 
when thus solemnly questioned, shrank from 
answering. But with this woman, equivocation 
often took the place of truth. She did not falter 
long. 

“lama Wheeler—yes, and of the same blood 
with yourself.” 

“The Wheelers always helped each other, so I 
have been told. Born, no matter how far apart, 
they stood aide by side in trouble or great need. 
That is why you wero sent for.” 

Mrs. Hastings spoke slowly, and with effort; 
but every word fell distinctly from her lips. 

“And being of that name, I have promised aid 
and care for those you love.” 

Still that anxious look shadowed the sick 
woman’s face. Even through her veil Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth felt the keen questioning of those eyes. 

“ Kneel!” 

This one word was uttered in a tone of solemn 
command, that seemed to awake whispered 
echoes in the room. Incapable of resistance, the 
woman fell upon her knees. 

“ Lay your hand on mine.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth touched the hands folded 
over the sick woman’s bosom with her gloved 
fingers. 

“ See, I do !” 

“ Now, when God listens, and death is close by, 
you promise to be to my child, Lucy Hastings, a 
kind and good friend—to Surround her with 
womanly care, and give her some little of the 
love that she is used to!” 

Mrs. Farnsworth turned her head away to 
avoid the solemn appeal of those eyes. 

“ I have already promised,” she said 

“ But now. Here !” 

“ Now and here, I repeat 

“ And my husband ?” 

“ For him I have promised also.” 


“ A promise given before God, and in the 
presence of death, cannot be broken. With my 
last breath, I shall bless you for it,” 

The last smile that ever stirred Eunice Hastings* 
lips passed over them now. Mrs. Farnsworth 
accepted it as a homage to her own great benevo¬ 
lence, and rising from her knees, gathered the 
cloak about her—for she was shivering—and 
; thus left the house. 


CHAPTER V. 

An old woman, who had been occupied with 
her morning work in the kitchen of the Wheeler 
mansion, was growing impatient, as the upright 
old clock, in one corner of the room, gave out 
nine wheezy strokes, and finished the hour with 
a buzz of the internal machinery, that indicated 
derangement of some kind. 

“ I awful sure, if our Nat hasn’t let that ere 
| clock run down for the fust time in ten years, I 
do believe. I wonder what old Mr. Wheeler 
1 would a said, if he'd been living yet, to know 
; about it? He sot everything by that clock, and 
; used to wind and tend it hisself, as if it had 
been a baby, which it is e’en a most, ticking 
away for dear life when you are alone, and tell¬ 
ing the hours out cheerful and cackly, as if a live 
j rooster was crowing inside of it. Something 
more ’cn common must have possessed Nat, 
when he let it run down. Shouldn’t wonder if 
it comes of fretting about Miss Eunice. He 
alers sot store by her, and thought everything of 
the minester, if he did preach doctrins that we 
wasn’t brought up to. Here he comes now, with 
• his trowsers tucked into the tops of his boots, 

; and the flaps of his fur cap tied down over his 
ears. Shouldn’t wonder if he’s been clear down 
to the holler, to see about them. Just like him, 

, to say nothing about it, but go.” 

) Here the old woman went to the window, and 
' looked out, with some show of anxiety, but 
turned back directly, shaking her head, 
j “No better! I can tell by the way he kicks 
J the snow about. Poor gal—poor Miss Eunice. It 
\ don’t seem no time since she came in here with 
; her wedding-dress on, to bid me good-bye, and 

< now.” 

; Here the old woman lifted a corner of her apron, 
: and drew it across her eyes, but dropped it, 

< guiltily, when Nathan was heard at the kitchen 
{ door, stamping the snow from his feet. 

| “So you’ve got back, at last,” she said, lifting 

I a tin coffee-pot from the hearth, and pouring a 
muddy stream into a blue and white cup, 
placed ready for him on the table. “Just lift 
that dish from the hath, and set to. Been gone 
long enough, I reckon, to want something to eat.” 
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Nathan took off his overcoat, flung his cap I I’ll wring the necks of madam’s canard birds for 
down, an, went to the table. The room was : the cat, if I choose to, darn me if I don’t.” 
warmed by a bright, hickory wood fire ; an aroma j The old woman looked out from behind her 
of hot coffee floated on the warm air; on a dish ; apron, with a short, hysterical laugh, 
before him, lay some slices of ham, crisp and | “ I wish you would, Nat—I wish you would, 

ruddy, each surmounted by a fried egg, browned • It’s enough to make one sick, to see her with 
a little from its original whiteness, and with a ' ’em, and that little long-haired dog, that she 
dash of yellow, where the yolk gleamed up \ cossets and kisses, like a month-old baby; if 
from the centre—an appetizing dish, and one that , you can throw that in, without swearing afore 
Nathan loved, as his mother khew well, when , your own mother a second time, 1 wont say one 
she took it hissing from the frying-pan. But j word about tho ducks.” 

she watched in vain for some token of approval. j As Nathan was half-way to the barn-yard, 
Nathan stirred his coffee absently with a tea- ; when this wicked permission was given, he did 
spoon, for a frill minute, gazing on the ham and . not act upon it, certainly, not at once. But directly 
eggs, without appearing to see them, and without ; there was heard a cackling and screaming from 
lifting the spoon to his mouth, or touching the ' that direction, that struck the old woman with 

knife and fork, laid temptingly before him. At alarm, and brought Mrs. Farnsworth to her 

last, he pushed his plate away, and stood up. chamber window, in a blue silk morning-gown, 
“I don’t feel like eating, just now,” he said, j bordered with swansdown, white and feathery as 
curtly. 

The old lady lifted up both hands. 

44 Why, Nathan ! Ham and eggs ?” 

44 What have we been a doing with ham and 
e^s, and other people without a mouthful of j hair-brush, for the old Wheeler mansion had no 
Tittles in the house? Don’t make a friss about - bell. 44 Mrs. Drum—Nathan, will no one come.” 
my eating; but pour a lot of that hot ooffee inter j No one did come, during the next ten minutes, 
a tin pale, and pock the rest of that ham in a ' so she hurried back to the window, through 
basket; tuck in some doughnuts and jumbles, if j which she saw Nathan, dragging an immense 
you’re got any—a mince pie, and—and anything \ turkey and two chickens across the barn-yard, 
else that’s lying about loose.” j while their wings were flapping fririously, though 

44 Nathan—Nathan, what do you mean?” J their heads were gaping in a little pool of blood, 

44 1 mean what you musn't never tell anybody \ that dyed the snow just behind him to u vivid 

of, as long as you live. It’s enough to disgrace \ crimson. 

the hull neighborhood. They haven't had fire- j This sight astonished Mrs. Farnsworth, who 
wood to keep warm with, nor enough to eat, j had given no orders for a raid upon the poultry, 
down in the holler, all this winter. Not a > She lifted the sash, and leaned out. 
chicken on the place—nothing but one live critter, j 44 Nathan—Nathan Drum,what does this mean?” 
and that’-s a half-starved cat, which come a- j Her voice rang out sharp and clear, but 
mowing after me clear to the gate, as if it wanted j Nathan did not seem to hear it, but looked to the 
to tell me that there wasn’t a mouse abont the place, right and loft, first on the turkey in one hand, 
Now, can you make out why it is that a feller l then on the chickens, with grim satisfaction, 
hasn’t got no apetite to eat? K | 44 Nathan, I say !*’ 

The old woman stared at her soft, till her cap j; The man had approached too near the window 

borders began to quiver from the tremor of grief < for any pretence at deafness now, so he lifted his 
and surprise, that his words had brought upon < head with a look of innocent inquiry, 
her. Then she lifted her apron, this time, j 14 Wer you speakin’, marm?” 
without fear of discovery, and wiped the tears \ 44 What does all this noise mean? What are 

from her eyes. ; you doing?” 

“Old Mr. Wbeeleris dorter oome to that,” she \ 44 What am I a-doing. Wal, nothing in per- 

aaid, 44 and I here? I wouldn’t have believed it . ticler; only the doctor has took it inter his head, 
—I wouldn’t have believed it!” J that chicken tea would be jest the thing for that 

“Don’t stand crying there—fretting never did j sick lady, down in the holler, and I made sartin, 
a mite of good to anybody,” retorted Nathan, in- j that a lady like you, generous os the day is long, 
dignant with the sensation that was rising in his j ed be awfully hurt, if some of these critters that 
own throat. 44 I’m going out to kill a chicken— \ are gobblin’ their tarnol heads off m corn and 
a tarkey—one of your frill-breasted ducks. The < meal, wasn’t sent down to once—with some other 
Whole kit and boodle of ’em, if I take a notion to. ] little notions, that must her been in your mind.” 


the snow, that had drifted across the window¬ 
sill. 

44 What on earth is the matter?” she cried, 
knocking furiously on the door with her ivory 
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“ So, without saying & word tome, you have been heavy drain on his pocket came unexpectedly, 
killing half the poultry on the plaoe.” j and the spirit of New England thrift stirred un- 

“ How could 1 ask about it,” said Nathan, j pleasantly within him; but the fellow, after all, 
looking demurely downward, “when there wasn’t : had a heart in his bosom, that might have 
a soul out of bed but the old woman and me ? j shamed that of the rich woman, looking down 
All I could do, waa to set these critters a- j upon his discomposure from her window, from 
squalling, which they did like all creation.” which she was drawn away by the sharp. 

This adroit explanation quite exceeded Mrs. | frosty air, feeling wronged that this amateur 
Farnsworth’s ideas of benevolence. She looked \ skirmish with her hired man, had thus been ren- 
down on the turkey, which Nathan still grasped • dered incomplete. 

by the legs, while it half-rested with spread j When she was gone, Nathan dropped the 
wings on the snow, and a portentious frown {turkey, and touched it reproachfully with his 
gathered on her forehead. \ boot. 

“Do the people in this neighborhood feed the S “The biggest gobbler of the hull flock,” he 
sick with soup, made of turkeys like that,” she 'muttered — “fifteen pounds, if it weighs an 
said; “ and do servants give them away without j ounce. His comb eenamoBt sot the snow afire, 
asking?” > when I flung his head down. Wal, anyhow, I 

Nathan had been the most innocent-looking > reckon the old feller has gobbled up about his 
person in the world, till that obnoxious word own worth in her corn, if 1 do^have ter pay for 
servant touched his New England pride; but ; him; besides—” 

now a quick, angry red flashed over his face, and [ Here, Nathan brightened into a glow of be- 
his small eyes blazed. j nevolence ; for the thought of that mammoth bird, 

“ Servants!” he said. “Servants: If anybody ' nicely baked, and sending its aroma through the 
in these parts keeps that sort of cattle, I never j dreary old house at Wheeler’s Hollow, awoke all 
heard on ’em. Who may you be a-speaking to, j that was generous in his quaint character, 
marm?” j “Pay for it out of my wages, must I? Wal, 

Mrs. Farnsworth laughed, shrilly. She rather ? I’m glad if it makes a feller feel warm in the 
liked this swift passion in her dependent; for \ busem, to give a whopper like that out of his own 
her soul was always on the alert for contention of • arnings. Wonder how the minister ’ell look, 
any kind; and when the parlor grew peacefully j when lie sees it ? I vum now it makes me feel 
monotonous, she was ready for conflict in the \ like Thanksgiving Day ail over.” 
kitchen. [ While these feelings were expressed, half in 

“Who am I speaking to? My own servant,” \ thought, half in words, Nathan made his way to 
she said, rqjoiced to find one vulnerable spot in j the kitchen, and flung his poultiy on the floor, 
a character she had never been able to move to ) A large iron kettle was hanging over the fire, 
approval or resentment before. “ What else am \ filled with water, which was just on the point of 
1 to call you ?” j boiling. 

“Wal, I ain’t pertider—anything you take a ? “That’s the time o’ day, old woman? Had 
notion to—only jest remember this, I ain’t no • an idea that you’d have things ready. Now, it 
man's servant, nor woman's, nuther. 8o you’ll J won’t be ten minutes afore we’ll have the feathers 
obleege mo by not naming that word in my ' off. Get out your chopping tray, and sage and 
hearing agin, while I am on these premises. It > summer savory, while I pick the critters. We’U 
riles me!” < send ’em down serumptious, stuffed out, ready 

Nathan was deeply in earnest now He ' for baking. This old fellow, with his legs tied 
dragged his poultry along the snow, till Mrs. ; and his wings twisted back, except the tip, and 
Farnsworth could read every line of his sharp, ; Miss Lucy shall have them, to dust the hath 
angry face, from her window. This sign of revolt ! with.” 

aroused a power of antagonism in the woman, ■ While he was saying this, Nathan had taken 
and gave a subtle insult to her voice, that would •’ the pot of boiling water from the fire, plunged 
have stung a saint, while it claimed to be merri- \ the turkey into it, and was tearing off the feathers 
menu She laughed again, and looked down into j in handsftil, while his mother had seized a 
the gleaming eyes uplifted to hers, with malicious l wooden tray, half-full of bread into her lap, and 
delight. { was filling the kitchen with the vigorous noise of 

“ Well, as you are not my servant, and have \ her chopping knife, regarding her son now and 
chosen to kill my poultry without leave, the ; then through the cloud of steam that enveloped 
price shall be taken from your wages this month.” j him, with benign admiration. 

For one moment Nathan was silent. This ! “ How did she come to let you kill so many of 
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'em?’’ she questioned, ns Nathan laid the de¬ 
nuded gobler on the table, and fell to work on 
the chickens. 44 Do you know, Nat, I sometimes 
think she's close!” 

44 Cloae as the bark on a tree, and mean as 
pusley," answered Nat, flinging a handful of wet 
feathers into the basket with a dash; 44 but who 
cares ? We can afford to give a meal to the min¬ 
ister, if she can’t." 

44 We?" questioned the mother, holding her 
chopping-knife suspended in utter astonishment. 

44 Just that. The madame made a touse about \ 
my killing the old feller, and I’m going to pay i 
for him out of my own pocket." j 

Mrs. Drum turned the edge of her knife up- } 
wards, gaxed on it half a minute, then rerersed \ 
it, and began to chop at the head foriously ; but ; 
all the comment she mode was: 

44 Wal, now, I never did 1" 

Sometime before noon, that day, Nat drove up 
tethe minister’s house in a one-horse sled, laden 
with a miscellaneous donation of eatables, that 
seemed enough to break the famine of that house¬ 
hold for half a month, at least. 

The house was very still—a little curl of smoke 
eune out of the old chimney, and that was all. 
There hsd been no clearing of the path since the 
storm. The doctor’s feet had trodden it down a 
little, but there was no other evidence of move¬ 
ment. Nathan loaded himself, and went up to 
the front door, which he pushed open, softly, with 
his foot, for some strange feeling of awe kept 
him from raising the knocker. The least noise 
seemed like sacrilege, even to this uncultivated 
man. 

The room nearest the door was empty. A few 
embers glowed for back in the fire-place, and 
across them some damp sticks, from which flakes 
of ice were still melting, smouldered into a faint 
blase. 

Nathan laid his offering on the table, and went 
out for the rest of his load, on tiptoe, and almost 
holding his breath. Something in the stillness 
oppressed him. 

Again he entered the house, and placed other 
eatables on the table, then waited awhile, listen- 
log. All was still, so still, that Nathan felt a 
strange sensations stealing ever him, as if this 
act of kindness were akin to burglary. Obeying 
this strong impulse, he was about to steal from 
the bouse, when a door opened, and Mr. Hastings 
eame into the room ; his faee pallid with woe, 
bis eyes downcast, and his step noiseless. j 

Nathan drew back with an instinct of pitiftil j 
reverence. The minister did not see him, but j 
dropped into a chair, rested his elbows on one j 
knee, and leaned his forehead down on a hand that j 


J seemed hardly able to support it. Thus the 
two men remained during half a minute; then 
Nathan moved a little toward the door. Tho 
minister raised his face, turned two heavy eyes 
l upon him, and spoke: 

44 Hush—she is dead!" 

Nathan did not answer, hut left tho house, 
closing the door, softly, after him. When he 
reached the Wheeler mansion, old Mrs. Dram 
was at the kitchen window, watching for his re¬ 
turn. She opened the door, impatient for news. 

44 Why, Nathan, what ails you? It seems as if 
you’d been a-crying!" she exclaimed. 

44 Nothing of the sort," answered the son, 
wiping his eyes with the woolen mitten, her own 
hands hod knitted for him. 44 This sharp wind 
is hard on the eyes, and its been right in my 
face, all the way." 


CHATTER VI. 

Mbs. Fabnhworth was wonderfully busy during 
the next three days; for, assuming her position 
at once as the head of the Wheeler family, she 
was disposed to impress the neighborhood with 
the magnifioent liberality that she had brought 
into it. This opportunity to establish herself as 
the lady-bountiftil of the neighborhood, aroused 
her into prompt action. The news of Mrs. 
Hastings’ death had scarcely had time to spread 
into the village, before the great double sleigh, 
crowded with ftirs, was on the road, this time 
driven by the coachman she had brought from 
the city; for she reflected that the minister’s 
friends would be gathering about him, and this 
grandeur of her appointments must be main¬ 
tained, in order to impress her importance upon 
them. 

When she drove up to that lonely house, with 
a crash of bells and a curveting sweep of the 
horses, this woman did, indeed, make a sensation 
among the group of neighbors who had already 
invaded it with their kindness; but it was not; 
perhaps, exactly of the class she had expected. 
To the hard-working, serious, Methodist women, 
who lived too remotely from feshionAble churches, 
for much change from the primitive habits of 
olden piety, the tumult and dash of this display 
was almost a religious offence. When this strange 
lady came into the comfortless sitting room, 
sweeping the wann^ome-made carpet with tho 
richness of her garments, and overwhelming 
them with the benign patronage of her superior 
wisdom, the spirit of pious discipline arorie 
within them, all the more warmly becauae a little 
female envy might have mingled with it. Love 
itself is not half ao blind as vanity. Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth only saw in the hushed, and rather awk- 
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ward way in which her presence was received, 
the kind of homage that flattered her self-love 
most, and descended upon the little crowd like 
an empress from her throne. 

“ So kind of you,” she said—“ so very kind to 
have things arranged a little, before I came.” 

Here her eyes fell upon the provisions that 
Nathan had left upon the table. An unpleasant 
sense of meanness might have checked the arro¬ 
gance of a better woman ; but she only paused 
for an instant, then waved her gloved hand to 
one of the women who was hasteuing to clear the 
table. 

“ That is thoughtful; put them aside. My man 
had orders to stow them away out of sight, but 
one never can depend on obedience in such deli¬ 
cate matters.” 

Having thus given a graceful impression of 
her bounty, Mrs. Farnsworth seemed rather at a 
loss what te do next. ' 

“ I hope,” she said, at last, addressing one of 
the women, “ I really hope that proper persons 
have been sent for. I would not, for the world, 
have any token of respect omitted. No such 
thing ever happened to any member of my family, 
and never must, so long as I am at the head of 
it. I hope there has been no want of respect to 
the remains of a lady I have recognized os my 
relative.” 

Swift, if not angry, glances passed among the 
women who listened to this, and one of the eldest 
raised her voice wither abruptly in reply: 

“ She was our minister's wife, and we loved 
her better than you, a stranger, ever oould. If 
you think she has not been properly taken care 
of, go in and see.” 

The woman moved forward, as if to open the 
door of the room, but Mrs. Farnsworth shrank 
from entering. 

“ No, no, I am sure that nothing that I could 
desire has been omitted,” she said; “but you 
must not oonsider me as a stranger. I have come 
to live among you. That is, some months, cer¬ 
tainly weeks, in the year.” 

“We have heard so,” answered the elderly 
female, whose husband, being a class-leader of 
long standing, gave h6r some authority for speak¬ 
ing plainly. 

This dry acceptance of what Mrs. Farnsworth 
considered important information, discomposed 
the lady a little. 

“ Perhaps I had better see Mr. Hastings. He 
will desire to know my wishes,” she said. 

Again the class-leader's wife interposed: 

“He is in there, with the two souls that he 
loved better than anything on earth ; so close to 
the throne of God, that any one of us would be 
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afraid to break in upon him. Go in, if you are 
lady enough for such company.” 

Mrs. Fains worth turned pale under the stern, 
searching glance with which this woman seemed 
to fathom her nature through and through ; but 
she held herself erect, and, after a moment, the 
color came back to her cheeks. Stung with the 
insinuation that she was not holy enough for any 
place, she was about to launch some haughty 
reply on the woman, when the toll of a bell, low, 
broken, and faint, came wailing across the snow- 
plain like a moan of distress. This took the 
breath from her Ups. 

The women around her heard the tolling, and 
dropped upon their knees, burying their faces 
and hushed in prayer, as the years of the min¬ 
ister’s dead wife were counted out, by the passing 
bell, to the world she had left. 

Once more the color forsook Mrs. Farnsworth’s 
cheeks. She counted}* one by one, those weird 
notes, till her own age was measured to a year, 
with awful exactness. When the devout women 
lifted their faces to the light, Mrs. Farnsworth 
was gone, and the merry jingling of her sleigh 
bells camo back to them, after that solemn tolling, 
like a dancing tune. 

Tho close-leader’s wife had acted up to her re¬ 
ligious vocation, and taken up her cross, when 
she rebuked the mammon of unrighteousness in 
the person of that richly-dressed woman, who 
kept her feet, while better persons were upon 
their knees; and came into a house of mourning, 
as if she owned the whole earth, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills. 

This the good woman explained to her husband 
that flight, as ho raked up the fire, with a trium¬ 
phant feeling, as if taking up the cross, as a 
rebuker, had been rather satisfactory than other¬ 
wise. The husband, however, said nothing. 

To Mrs. Farnsworth, it certainly was not a 
pleasant remembrance. Having undertaken to 
arrange the funeral of her new-found relative, 
after the most approved fashion, she discovered 
impediments in her path, the first of which had 
been manifest in the little band of old-fashioned 
Methodists, that had preceded her in bringing 
aid and honest sympathy into the house of 
mourning. Then all her fine sensibilities had 
been shocked, by the knowledge that the ftmeral 
bell, that had thrilled her with such awe, 
belonged to the old red Bchool house, in which 
the village children were taught on week days, 
and minister Hastings sometimes preached on 
Sundays. 

That a Wheeler, whom she had recognized as 
a relative, should be ushered out of life by a 
paltry school-house bell, made the patrician 
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blood burn in my lady’s cheek. All this— 
lacking a better audienoe—she expressed, feel¬ 
ingly, to her French maid, of pure Canadian 
birth and speech, in the privacy of an old- 
fashioned bedroom, which she had converted into a 
boudoir, by some fragments of shabby antique 
tapestry, and a faded prayer carpet, expelled, as 
unfit for use, from some abandoned mosque in the 
Orient, which supplied the place of a respectable 
rag-carpet. A pair of hideouB Chinese jars, well 
cracked and crackled, after some original mon¬ 
strosity—all of which she gravely informed that 
patient female, had been heirlooms in the ^'heeler 
family for centuries, completed the bric-a-brac of 
this renovated apartment. 

Of course the maid, according to her kind, 
received all this with implicit faith, though she 
knew that a half-worn, but rather respectable 
rag-carpet, lay in an ignominious heap in a 
corner of the garret, where it had been hustled, 
to make room for the rug, and that two plaster 
images, displaced for the jars, lay broken and 
debased among the ashes, in a rusty coal-scuttle, 
ia the cellar. 

Still, as I have said, the maid listened, with 
fUll belief in her well-regulated countenance, 
when all the glories of the family were dwelt 
upon, in this unique apartment, and, with 
touching sympathy, to this agony of shame, that 
one of that august race should have her approach 
to the gates of heaven announced by a miserable 
school-house bell. 

Still, the maid knew that outside of this lay 
unlimited resources of consolation. There was 
deep mourning for the whole household; a coffin 
plate with the Wheeler arms upon it; jet blAck 
blankets for the horses; and—this the maid 
failed to enumerate—plenty of colored dresses, 
that could be of no earthly use to a mourner, 
when once clad in the deepest black. 

Mrs. Farnsworth found great relief in these 
suggestions. All the pomp of a funeral, without 
a particle of grief thrown in, was a luxury that 
permitted unusual enjoyment. A more splendid 
inauguration for the head of the family in that 
neighborhood, could hardly have been imagined. 
The whole country would know that it was her 
liberality and artistic taste that arranged every¬ 
thing. The poverty of the minister’s family was 
too apparent for any doubt on this point. She 
would reap all the glory. 

During the next two days, there was great 
activity in the Wheeler mansion. Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth sat in her tapestried boudoir, writing 
letters, and sending telegrams, to milliners, 
modistes, undertakers and newspapers. It is a 
breach of sacred confidence to mention the latter 
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establishments; for not even her maid was ad¬ 
mitted to the lady’s privacy regarding them; 
but, somehow, it arose that all the oity papers, 
that week, grew poetical over the grief of that 
distinguished member of society, Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth, who had just came into possession of the 
family seat in Wheelerville, only to be cast into 
the deepest affliction, by the death of her nearest 
relative, the wife of the celebrated divine, the 
Eev. David Hastings. 

Then followed long and wonderfully minute 
particulars regarding the grandeur and antiquity 
of that distinguished race, that ended with a 
glowing picture of the old mansion, and of the 
talent, beauty, and unprecedented attractions of 
the lady, whose exaltation to the estate of her 
forefathers was to be rejoiced over; but whose 
sudden bereavement, could not fail to be a 
subject of commiseration to a world-wide circle of 
that distinguished lady’s friends. 

When these editorials reached Mrs. Farnsworth, 
she was moved even to tears, and greatly puzzled 
to guess how her bereavement had gained sueh 
broad and general sympathy. 

There was no one in that house, in Wheeler’s 
Hollow, to gainsay Mrs. Farnsworth, for when 
money is to be advanced, even good, honest men 
like the class-leader are apt to feel it a duty to 
follow, rather than press too eagerly forward. 
In fact, there was not much of that evil root in 
the society; and the velvet-covered and silver- 
mounted coffin, that came down with a fashionable 
undertaker from the city, probably cost more 
than the houses some of these good people had 
lived in all their lives. 

As for the minister, the helplessness of extreme 
poverty^nd utter grief was upon him, and he 
could only feel grateful for the strange lady’s 
kindness, without questioning it in anyway. 
This was it exact'v the case with Lucy. A 
little tender pride broke through the depths of 
her sorrow, when she s aw how much was being 
done to honor the dear mother in her death'. 
When the Canadian maid was sent down in the 
sleigh) which was hall-filled with huge paper 
boxes, banded with black, she allowed them to 
fit the folds of bombazine and crape around her 
slender person with gentle patience; and, -more 
than once, during that tedious half-hour of trial, 
tears of gratitude filled her eyes; but when the 
maid took her to a little looking-glass, hanging 
against the wall, and expecting that she would 
exhibit some feminine interest in her work, the 
girl gave one glance, then covered her face with 
both hands, and burst into a great passion of tears. 

“ Is it that you do not like the dress?” ques¬ 
tioned the stolid woman. 
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Lucy felt a hand upon her arm, and lifted her 
pale, piteous young face. 

“No, no I” she sobbed; 11 but mother did so 
want me to dress like other girls, and now she is 
dead and cannot know. 0 

“ Shall I tell Mrs. Farnsworth that you like the 
dress?” asked the maid, turning away her head, 
for she had been so long the machine of another 
person’s will, that the one throb of compassion 
that stirred her bosom, was, she felt, a thing to 
to be instantly suppressed. 

“ Oh, yes—say that she is very kind; but, oh, 
is breaking my heart 1” 

When this woman returned to the old mansion, 
she gave the first part of this message, but 
withheld, the rest, with an outgush of slight 
gratitude that Mrs. Farnsworth accepted with 
sweet complacency. 

The day of the fhneral was wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful. Rain had fallen in the evening, followed 
by a sharp frost, that had crusted the snow and 
all the trees with a splendid glitter of ice, on 
which the sun shone brightly. Through this 
winter glory, which seemed, indeed, a fitting 
pathway to heaven, Mrs. Hastings was borne to 
the red school house. A hearse, procured from 
the county town, which the city undertaker had 
surmounted with heavy black plumes, was fol¬ 
lowed by Mrs. Farnsworth’s sleigh, crowded 
with black rugs, and driven by her city coachman, 
with a band of crape on his arm. 

Mrs. Farnsworth looked out upon the pro- 
oession, atf it formed, thrbugh a cloud of black 
crape, in which it had been her pleasure to en¬ 
velope the maid by her side. She had arranged 
that the minister and his daughter should occupy 
the sleigh with her, but In this Mr. Hastings 
had proved gently positive, as he had b^fcn, when 
some more conspicuous place of hdMfment than 
the humble Methodist burying.grafflEi hod been 
proposed to him. 

“ No,” he had said, “ thjftady is very kind, 
but Eunice has lived amoipHL»e people all her 
life, and with them will wuph be buried.” 

This was his sole answ&v and no one could 
move him from it. Neither would he be per¬ 
suaded to enter the magnificent vehicle, in which 
Mrs. Farnsworth sat, liko a mourning queen. 

“The distance was not far,” he said, “and he 
would walk with the brethren ; it was the custom 
with them, and being, in some sense, their pastor, 
he would walk as they did.” 

Thus the procession formed, Mrs. Farnsworth 
first after the hearse, then the brethren, two by 
two, following their minister, and the circuit 
preacher. 

The school house was crowded, and many 


stood outside, in silent reverence. The sound of 
prayer and solemn voices uplifted in singing, was 
hushed at last. Then four men oame out of the 
humble building, bearing the dead. Grave, 
plainly-dressed men, who appeared in striking 
contrast to the glow of velvet and glitter ef Bilver 
that' flashed from the coffin, borne on their 
shoulders, when it came into the sunshine. 

There was no need of the hearse after this, so 
it drove away, with all its panoply of cut-glass 
and clustering feathers. The minister’s wife 
must be carried to her grave by the neighbors 
who had loved her. This touching New England 
form may have been changed in many places; 

| but, here it prevailed still, and God forbid that 
.! it should ever be swept wholly away. 

Mrs. Farnsworth drove on in advance, and 
waited at the open gate of the grave-yard for the 
cortege to come up. Then she joined it, with her 
; head bent, and leaning on the arm of her maid. 

} A tall elm troe, whose branches swept downward, 

\ almost to the open grave beneath it, stood inKha 
j centre of the ground/ and under this, wberfc'the 
; snow lay untrodden in *lhe sunrfrino, the four 
bearers set down their sacred burden. Not 
l those who had first taken it up; for a fathom's 
: length had hardly been measured on the road, 

; when other friends silently claimed their share 
of the holy toil, and so love made constant 
changes all the way. 

Now the lid of the coffin was unscrewed, and 
its gentle inmate, lying there among the cushions 
of white satin, with her hands folded, as if in 
prayer, and the dark lashes lying motionless on 
her marble cheeks, was once more given to the 
loving gase of her friendB. 

It was a solemn, yet beautiftil scone. The great 
expanse of snow out of which the white grave¬ 
stones seemod chiseled, the glitter of the coffin, 
the elm tree drooping and swaying its branches 
over it, each branch and twig laden with dia¬ 
monds, through which the wind chimed softly, 
and the sunshino was sifted, while old men, with 
hats held reverently, and sobbing women, took 
their last farewell of the neighbor they had 
loved. 

At last, the mourners all drew back in a circle, 
leaving the minister and his daughter alone by 
the coffin, while Mrs. Farnsworth stood a little 
way off, with a black bordered handkerchief up¬ 
lifted to her eyes, and gleaming through the folds 
of her veil. 

A few moments of dead silence, and then a 
gentle hand touched the minister’s arm; he 
drew back, uttering a faint moan. 

Then all was a painftil blank to him. He only 
knew that Lucy was trembling, till his arm shook 
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tnder the grasp of her hand; then a shock, a 
4nil, heavy noise. 

This old man, whose white hair was lifted by 
Ihe wind, had taken a shovel from. bis neighbor’s 
hand, used it a moment or two, then gave it to 
another, until all the leaders .of the society 
had helped to raise the little mound that rose 


above the snow. Then this same old man stood 
at the head of the grave, and, in behalf of the 
minister, thanked the neighbors for their kind¬ 
ness. It was a simple address, but even Mrs. 
Farnsworth felt tears come into her eyes as she 
listened to it* 

[to be oobtikued.] 


AT EVENTIDE. 


IT CHAIIIB J. O’MALLEY. 

• - - 


To-wonr the hoarse winds dash and ary. 
The raindrops tall incessantly, 

The low winds with a moaning sigh 

Shriek oat and howl without my door; 
And far upon the lonely moor, 

And in the aged forest hoar. 

The dim, unearthly music dies, 

Or in a passing gost oft tries, 

To swell beneath the wfceping sklea, 

To-uight the shadows of old days 
Rise np and gloom in many ways, 

Self-shaping in the ghostly haze, 


Then slowly fade and disappear 
Into the darkness deep and drear. 
Like chimes Car down the aisldd yeat 


This eve I watched the snowflakes flail 
Beside my lowly cottage wall, 

The beech leaves drifting over all. 

Within the swaying cedar's breast 
The robins sung themselves to rest, 

The wind came sweeping from the west; 

And moaned upon the desert land, 

Vple Mem’ry with her magic wand > 

With Thought went backward, hand In band. 

At twilight thro* the sleeted leaves 

The chill breeze sighed like autamn sheaves, 

The rain fell from the dripping eaves, 


The pear's rough branches tost and swayed, 
And shivered like a heart dismayed; 

The brown owl called from out the glade. 


a .Hm4nsk’nlng aky was gloom'd with cloudy 
r T4fi^|rful eve was pall'd with sbroudi, 

And gToom^aa death's drear abodes, 


The mingled flakes Of snow and rain. 
With chill winds piping apt refrain. 


Shot downward by my window-pane. 

I aaw them stoop, and sink, and rise, 

And whirl beneath the sullen skies 
To tell' far off from human eyes. 

And instantly my mind regained 
The native power of thought unstained 
Of the rude school wherein twas trained. 

With eyes half-bathed in tesre I sold: 

“ We rest like them when cold and dead. 

With breezy dirges overhead. 

“ OuT primal being springs from earth— 

We sing our jocund songs of mirth. 

We twine around some peaceful hearth, 

M We chant our hymns of life and love, 

While Hope, the white-ifinged carrier-dove, 
Brings golden legends from above, 

" And pass. Our life is but a breath— 

A rose within a fading‘wreath: 

Oar joys begin and end in death. 

“ The soul's a chalice brimmed with tears, 
Filled with the woes of many years, 

And mixed With bitterness and fears, 

< •' . 

"From which at times, like sudden min. 

The waters buret and flood the plain 
Till each deep cell is eased of pain. 

* Yet those who are of tliat pure ore 
Which Imuuus tbo’ liid Ix-umth t ie Store 
Of worthless sand, and filth, and lore. 

* Shall never wholly pass away 
And ]'< "i h with that sordid clay 
Which is forgotten Lu a day. 

"But live, thro 1 all the rolling years, 

Removed from earthly doubts and fears, 

And freed of human pangs and tears.” 


LACE, 

BT DR. LA MOILLB. 


O dainty filagree of frost that rests 
Upon the snowiest of queenly breasts i 
As on the drifted snow the frost congeals, 


Her Icy heart compassion never feels. 

But While that snow will yield to spring's caress, 
This beauty ne'er may gain love's dower of bliss. 
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THE VELVET CLOAK 


BT MATTIE D. BRITTS. 


It was a bright morning in early autumn, 
when Hettie Camplin met her friend, Mrs. 
Danvers, to go shopping together. . Hettie was a 
modest, sweet-looking, little creature, quite a 
contrast to the dashing woman, who now walked 
beside her. People, in fact, had frequently won¬ 
dered how the two came to be so intimate. 

Hettie’8 husband had expostulated often, “I 
don’t want to interfere in your friendships, my 
dear, but I do wish you would see less of Mrs. 
Danvers,” he had said, “ I don’t fancy her.” 

The two ladies directly entered Wallace & 
Duke’s fashionable store. 

“ They have such beautiftil cloaks,” said Mrs. 
Danveih, “and you know we agreed, the other 
day, to buy cloaks exactly alike.” 

“ I—I don’t know—I’m afraid I’ll have to give 
it up,” said Hettie, hesitatingly. “Dick told 
me, at breakfast, he couldn’t afford to give me a 
new cloak, at least, a velvet one, this winter. 
He said he was only a clerk, with not too large a 
r salary. I’ve only got forty dollars, which is all 
he could spare.” 

“ Bother Dick,” was the reply. “ Who cares 
what he said ? My husband told me, too, only this 
morning, that I musn’t think of such a thing; but 
I cooly informed the gentleman I did as I pleased. 
Guess he knows that pretty well, already.” 

“ I wouldn’t dare tell Dick that,” says Hettie. 

“You wouldn’t ? Poor little soul! You don’t 
know how to manage a husband. The right way 
is, just to get a thing when you want it, and 
then, you see, when the bill comes in, why, 
you*ve got it, and they can’t help themselves, so 
they have it to pay for. That’s the way to fix 
’em! And it’s the very itfy we 'are going to do 
this time.” 

Hettie knew well that this was very bad 
advice. Her cheeks burned, and she felt very' 
much inclined to turn and walk out of the store, 
leaving Mrs. Danvers to her own devices. It 
was a pity she did not obey the wise impulse. 
For the velvet cloaks were so lovely, she lingered, 
and looked, and longed, and at last met the fate 
of the woman who hesitates. 

® Mrs. Danvers’ wily tongue and bad example 
prevailed. When they left the store, two cloaks 
were ordered to be sent home, for which each 
purchaser was to pay sixty dollars; and when 
( 162 ) 


Hettie went to bed that night, the beautiftil vel¬ 
vet thing was locked in a drawer in her ward¬ 
robe, not ten feet from the bed. 

She meant to tell Dick the very next day; 
but the longer she thought, the more she 
dreaded it. 

“ I’ll wear it a few times, and theft I won’t 
mind it,” she said, smoothing out the rich 
fringe, not feeling particularly happy, however, 
in the possession of the coveted cloak. 

But it was not so easy to wear it. On Sunday, 
she went to church with Dick, and she would 
never have dared to put it on then. During the 
week, she went out one afternoon with Mrs. 
Danvers, and then the hidden treasure was put 
on. Mrs. Danvers, was in raptures over its 
beauty; but Hettie could not eiyoy it. She was 
so afraid of meeting Dick. She would nearly as 
soon have faced a cannon, as have met him, and 
seen the look of grave surprise in his eyes. When 
Hettie got home, she flung the cloak upon a 
chair, saying: 

“Despicable thing! How could I ever have 
got myself into such a worry ? The idea of being 
afraid to go out for fear of meeting one’s own 
husband ! And he the best fellow in the world, 
too! That’s just the reason of it. If he was 
hateful, and wouldn’t get me things, why I 
wouldn’t care; but when he is so good, and 
works so hard, poor ffellow! I just despise 
myself for trying to deceive him. I don’t think 
I’ll ever wear that thing again!” 

However, a week or two later, Dick was ob¬ 
liged to go away from home, for a day or two; 
and then Hettie wore the velvet cloak once more. 
But she felt as if every eye was upon her; and 
she took it upstairs, when she got home, with a 
firm resolve to tell Diok, and never wear it again, 
until he knew all about it. * * 

But when Dick came back, Mie turned a pitiful 
little coward, and could net 'open her mouth. 
She was very miserable and unhappy, and poor 
Dick wondered and asked in vain what the 
matter was. She always said “nothing,” but 
she was very*unlike her old, cheerful self. 

An invitation came to them, to spend the 
holidays with nettie’s married sister in Boston, 
and Dick, thinking it would do Hettie good, 
accepted the invitation. 
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Hettie was anxious to go. But what was she j 
to do? It was needful she should have a new 
cloak of sane kind to go in, or at lqast while she 
Was in Boston. She couldn’t get another, while 
that one was in the house, and how could she 
tell Dick now ? She*wos in hourly fear, besides, 
that the bill would be sent in, and then the truth 
have to come out. 

They were to go the day before Christmas. 
At supper-time, on the evening of the twenty- 
third, Dick came in with a bright face, and a 
large pasteboard box in his hand. 

44 Well, little woman,” was his greeting, 44 it’s 
a hit early for a Christmas present; but you’ll 
want to put it in your trunk, to-morrow, and so I 
brought it along. See how you like it.” 

44 W r hat is it?” asked Hettie, as he put the box 
in her lap. 

44 Look and see!” He untied the string which 
fastened the box, took off the cover, and lifted 
out—oh, dreadful! Hettie’s heart flew to her 
mouth, and almost choked her—for it was a rich, 
black velvet cloak. And one far' richer, and 
more elegantly trimmed, than the hateftil thing 
locked in her wardrobe-drawer, upstairs. 

Hettie sat an instant, pale and still. Then she 
rallied, with a determined effort. 

44 Oh, Dick, how kind you are,” she said, as 
quietly as if her heart was not throbbing like a 
trip-hammer. “ I am afraid you couldn’t afford 
this. I didn’t expect it, I’m sure,” 

44 Yes, I could afford it. I would not have 
bought it, otherwise. I didn't go in debt for it, 
mind you!” 

“What did it cost?” asked Hettie, feintly, 
bending over the box, that Dick might not notice 
her flushed face. 

“ Seventy dollars. Ton remember asking for 
a velvet cloak a while ago.” 

44 Yes.” 

44 Well, I resolved, then, if I could possibly 
spare the money, to get you one for a Christmas 
present I wouldn’t tell you, for I wanted it to 
be a pleasant surprise. But I got the nicest one 
I could find.” 

“It is beautiful,” said Hettie, 44 and it i? 
a pleasant surprise, Dick, for I never thought 
of it.” 

“ Well, you were such a good little woman, to 
give it up so willingly, when I asked you to, that 
I thought you deserved it.” 

Poor Hettie had to summon all her nerve,' to 
keep from bursting into tears, and crying eut 
that she did not deserve it. Just then the 
supper-bell rang, greatly to her relief, and so, 
telling Dick she would try on the cloak after 
supper, they went to the coiy little dining-room. 


Before supper was over, Hettie had taken a 
resolution. And with the courage it gave her, 
she did try on the velvet cloak, after supper, and 
praised it enough to satisfy even Dick, who 
received her thanks very graciously, and was de¬ 
lighted with the success of his elegant present. , 

After breakfast, next morning, Dick went to 
the bank, saying he would put his work in order 
for a few days absoence, and be back for an early 
dinner. They were to start for Boston at half- 
past two. 

As soon as he was gone, Hettie hurriedly 
dressed herself, took the box which contained the 
cloak the had bought, and went straight to 
Wallace & Duke’s. She had a very humiliating 
task to perform; but it was her only chance; 
and she determined, if she could, this once, to 
save herself in her husband’s esteem. 

44 1 bought a cloak, here, a few weeks ago, and 
on taking it home, I find I shall not be able to 
pay for it, this winter,” she said, “therefore, I 
concluded to bring it back. I suppose you will 
take it, if I pay something,” she said to the 
clerk. She had fifteen dollars, and she offered 
that. 

44 Well, madam,” says he, 44 we don’t often 
take back, or exchange goods, unless they are 
returned immediately. Bht if the cloak is in good 
order—” 

44 It has never even been out of the box but 
twice,” said Hettie, not feeling obliged to say she 
had worn it, 44 it is entirely uniigured. Please 
look at it, and see.” 

44 Well, it won’t sell as well as a month ago, 
and so we shall have to take the fifteen dollars to 
cover our loss.” 

The clerk looked at it, found it just as Hettie 
had represented, and consented to receive it 
back. 

Hettie left the store with a lighter heart than 
she had had for weeks. 

When Dick came to dinner, he was struck by 
her high spirits. As she put on her hat, to go to 
the depot, he saidJg 

“ Hettie, I’m glfflryou are going off so brightly. 
My little wife has had the dumps, this long time, 
and I couldn’t guess why.” 

44 Needn’t try, then,” laughed Hettie. “ Well, 
she wont have them any more. And, Dick. I’ll 
tell you one thing—I’m not going with Jenny 
Danvers any more.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Mr. Dick, dryly. 
Privately he wondered what Madame Jenny had 
been up to now; but he did not ask questions; 
no wise husband does. 

As for Hettie, it was a bitter lesson, and a 
wholesome one, that of the Velvet Cloak. 
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BT BUILT H. MAT. 


No. 1—We giro, here, the front and back view s tweed, trimmed with plneh. There is simply a 
of the Beatrice costume, which is the latest j skirt, which is bordered with a deep plaited 
norelty for a winter wrap. It is made of checked > fkranoe, nine inches deep, when finished. This 



Ho. L 


flounce is turned up on the wrong side, and has 
three rows of stitching, which forms the hem; it 
is put on the skirt with a narrow band of the 


edges. The blouse-tunic is turned up in front, 
en lareute , with plush. There is a slight fullness 
in the back of the garment, as may be seen. 


tweed, stitched on both sides, covering the raw which is held in place by the tying back of the 
(164) 
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fronts. A thick coJl and tassels of silk confines 
the garment around the waist. Cuffs of plush. 
A round cape with pointed hood, lined with 
plush, completes this stylish costume. Seven to 
eight yards of tweed, according to siae, and two 
yards of plush will be required. 

A plain, round waist, made of the tweed, may 
be worn with the skirt for additional warmth, 
when needed, and will be found most useful, if j 
necessary to throw off the outer wrap on occasion. 


No. % 


This, however, is optional. Many ladies prefer 
the garment entirely loose. A flounoe of the 
material, gathered and put on with a heading, 
trims the bottom of the skirt. Our model calls 
for the flounce to be edged with torchon laoe. 
Collar, cuffs and pockets of the same, edged with 
lace. A narrow knife-plaiting may be substituted 
for the lace as a finish ; or if the wrapper is only 
intended for ordinary wear, the flounce may be 
simply hemmed, and plain cuffs, pockets and 
collar simply stitched on the 
edge. 

No. 3—(Next page,) is an eve¬ 
ning costume for a young lady, 
or girl, both simple and stylish. 
Our model calls for a skirt of 
gen d’arm blue ailk, and over¬ 
dress of very light gray cash- 
mere. The skirt has a deep 
kilt-plaited flounce, which is 
bordered with an inch-wide 
band of the cashmere. Above 
the kilting, there are three 
pouffs, gathered on the under- 
side, and put on to fall over 
each other slightly. The last, 
or upper one, finishes with a 
tiny frill as a heading. The 
over-dress. is made with a 
round waist, cut out very 
much in the neck, and fin¬ 
ished with a quilling of iace ; 
puffed sleeves, and a plain, 
round skirt, which is drawn 
up very high on the left side, 
and ornamented with a bow 
and ends of satin ribbon to 
match the under-skirt; belt 
of the same, and small bows 
for the sleeves. A wide sash, 
tied at the bock, may be ar¬ 
ranged instead of the belt, if 
preferred; and would be a little 
wore dressy. Make it of one 
width of the silk, doubled; 
gather the ends, and add a large tassel, or ball of 
silk; otherwise fringe the ends. An old silk 
dress of any solid color, may be made over for 
the under-skirt, and with this simple and inex¬ 
pensive over-dress of cashmere, a stylish costume 
can be arranged at but little cost. The color of 
the over-dress will depend upon what the skirt 
may be. Gray, or white, over blue. Pale pink 
is lovely over maroon. Ecru over a bronze- 
brown. Various combinations can be made, but 
don’t make them too striking; the colors, and 
even shades must assimilate,. even, while they 


No. 2—We give the front and back view of a 
simple and comfortable every-day wrapper, to be 
made of flannel, cashmere, or chintz. If made of 
flannel it needs no lining; cashmere, or chintz, 
will require a lining of silesia, or colored 
cambric. It is cut with half-fitting tight back* 
a little below the waist line, and then the full¬ 
ness of the back breadths is put in, with two 
double box-plaits finished at the top, and lined 
with the material, as seen in illustration. The j 
fronts are loose without darts, and a sash, or j 
cord and tassels confine the wrapper at the waist. < 
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contrast. Six to seven yards of cashmere, or 
merino will be required. An old dress, or twelve 
yards of silk for the under-skirt. 

No. 4—Is a short costume, for either house, or 
street, and is made of brocaded cashmere, and 


No. 3. 

trimmed with velvet. It has a plain skirt, with 
the fhllness laid in double box-plaits at the waist 
at the back—no looping, or pouffing—it simply 
hangs straight, and the only trimming is a three 
or four inch band of velvet laid on flat, five or 
six inches from the edge of the skirt. The long 
basque-bodice is double-breasted, and cut coat- 
shape, with rolling collar. Cuffs and pockets of 
velvet. Fancy gilt, or gilt and steel mixed 
buttons are most used. This costume may have 
the additional plain, round waist, with tight 


sleeves, belted in, or tied with a sash, to be worn 
underneath the long basque. Brocaded goods 
are only to be had in single width, therefore 
fourteen to fifteen yards will be required. This 
model will serve equally well for plain cloth, or 
camel’s hair material, with trimmings of plush, 
or brocade. Two yards of trimming material 
twenty-two inches wide, will be sufficient. ^ 
No. 6—Is an out-door costume, for a gm of 
four years, made of cinnamon-brown easlwnere, 
or merino, trimmed with seal-brown plush. We 
give the front and back view. It is cut coat and 


No. 4. 


dress in one, and fastens down the back; the 
skirt has a three inch band pf plush, put on an 
inch and a-half from the edge. The front has a 
gathered, pointed plastron of satin, finished off 
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No. 6. 

with revers, and a bow and ends of satin ribbon. 
Turn-over collar. 

No. 6—Is a paletot, for either boy or girl of 
two to four years. It is made of soft, gray 
beaTer cloth, and trimmed with several rows of 
worsted braid to match, and large fancy buttons. 


No. 7—Is an apron-blouse, 
for a little boy of three to 
four yean, made of brown or 
white linen. The waist and 
sleeves are made like a skirt, 
and the skirt part is put 
on. The skirt is gored in 
front, and foil in the back. 
It buttons down the back. 
The frill for the collar, sleeves 
and pocket flaps are made of 
nainsook, and the edges but¬ 
tonholed. Hamburg edging 
may be used instead. A 
wide leather belt is worn 
with this blouse. 

No. 8—Is a little sacque, 
cut loose, and made of flan¬ 
nel, or light texture cloth, 
for a little child of two to 
three years. At the waist 
in the back, there is an inch 
and a-half wide facing, 
through which a ribbon is 
run, which gathers the back, 
and is brought through to the outside, and ties 
in front. A pointed hood, lined with soft silk, 
is added to this sacque. A bow is placed on 
the point, and similar bows ornament the sleeves. 

No. 9—Is a model for capuchin hood, now so 
fashionable on all sacques, ulsters, etc. It is 



The upper collar may be made of either plush or 
satin; also the lower edge of the cuffs. Plush 
we prefer, or imitation seal skin, as being 
warmer and more durable than either satin or 
silk. 



No. 7. 


? made separate from the garment, and is put on 
! and taken off at pleasure. Some have button- 
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OOYSRI OP JAVA CANVAS. 


holes, one in the centre, and one at eaoh end, 
where the hood is made to button on the g&sk&mt 
to which it belongs; others are finished with 
hook and loops; others again ti$'under the 
lolling collar with ribbon strings, and only 



buttoned in the centre. This is a useful ns well 
as fashionable addition to an outside garment, 
as it odds very much to the warmth as well as to 
the dressy appearance which it gives to the 
otherwise plain wrap. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style In this number will be Bont by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding articlo in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. 

Patterns designed to order. 

Prince* Dress: Plain.50 

" 44 with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 


< Polonaise,.-CO 

I * Combination Walking Suite, . . . -. IjOO 

Brimmed Skirts, .. J30 

Watteau Wrapper, . .. J50 

Plain or Gtospd Wrappers, .. .... -36 

Bmquea,..35 

Goats,.J36 

44 with yaate or skirts cut off,..50 

Orerskirte,. 36 

1 Talmas and Dolmans,...36 

' Waterproofli and Circulars,.36 

Uktoxs,..-36 

• OIILDBIN'S PATTERNS. 

< Drsaaea: Plain, ... .2? Basques and Casts, . . 36 

Combination Softs, . . 35 Coats A Vests or Cnt Skirts 36 

8kirt» and Orettfcirte, . .25 Wrappers,.36 


Polonalsa: Plain, . . . 35 Waterproofs, Circulars 

M JTfcaqp, . . 351 and Ulsters,.... 36 

B0T8* PATTERNS. 


t Jackets,.36 Wrappers, .36 

Pante,..20 Gents' Shirts, .... 3D 

S Veals, ..20 44 Wrappers, ... 30 

Ulsters, ..30 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Addnaa, 
Mrs. 3L A, Jones. 28 South Eighth Street. Philadelphia, 



COVERS OF JAVA CANVAS. 

BT MBS. JAKI WEAV1B. 


In the front of the number, we give illustra¬ 
tions for covers in Java canvas, which are quite 
a novelty. The illustrations consist of five en¬ 
gravings, the centre one representing the covers, 
and the other four the detail, including the 
fringe. The covers are worked on the gray flax, 
and are a combination of drawn work and em¬ 
broidery in cross-stitch. A square of canvas is 
required; leave three inches for the fringe, then 
thirteen inches square for the cushion. Draw a 
circle in the centre of five and a-half inches in 
diameter, outside this one of six and a-half 
inches. Sew over .the edges very carefully, and 


then work over in chain-stitch. You must put 
the horizontal threads between these two circloe, 
when all the work is finished. In the centre 
you work the design, (see the left-hand, top of 
page,) in Holbein embroidery, the corners in 
double cross-stitch, so that both sides are alike, 
copying the corners, which we give at top and 
bottom of page. You draw out eight threads, 
then leave thirty-six ; whip over the edge of the 
last two of the thirty-six; draw out the rest for 
a fringe, which you knot in the same manner as 
macramd fringe. Nothing has come out, recently, 
that is quite so pretty as this, at least of its kind. 
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PILGRIM COSTUME. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 

BY milY H. MAY. 


We give, here, a very beautiful costume (Thb 
Pilgbim,) for a young girl, say, twelve years 
old, or thereabouts, suitable for the season, 
folded in with the number is a Supplement 
sheet. with diagrams, ftill size, by which to cut 
out this elegant costume. The pattern consists 
of five pieces, as will be seen, by reference to 
the Supplement, viz: 

I. —Halt of Froht. 

II. —Half of Back. 

QL—Half of Cafb. 


IV.— Half of Hood. 

V.— Sleeve. 

The notches and letters show how the pieces 
are put together. Dark plush, serge, camel's 
hair, or cloth may be used for this costume, the 
laretue facing; the cuffs and lining of the hood 
being either a contrasting color, or checked. If 
claret plush, serge, or cloth is used, the trimmings 
are fancy plaid satin; if dark blue, or green, 
then old gold, crimson, or red satin is used. The 
oord and tassels are heavy silk, to match the 
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SCHOOL BAG. — TRIMMING FOR DRESS SHIRT. 


trimmings. The Tam o’ Shanter hat must be of January number. The figure is printed, in the 
the same material as the costume, and looks centre of one of the patterns, so that it may be 
■well in plush, or velvet. ; cut out, for the purpose of transferring, without 

We give, also, on the Supplement, a beautiful • interfering with the dress pattern. It may be 
design for a female figure, to be worked in out- worked on satin, velvet, etc., with silk. We 
line-stitch, or Kensington-stitch, which is now , have seen it, with most beautiful effect, worked 
so fashionable. We described this stitch in the ; on gold-colored satin, with maroon-colored silk. 



We give, opposite, a very pretty design for a 
work-bag, or for a school-bag, or bag for any 
: similar purpose. 

Make of knitting cotton, and work in close 
crochet the required size. After the crocheting 
; is done, work any little design, in cross-stitch, in 
colored cottons, and add the monogram in the 
centre. Line the bag with colored Canton flannel, 
and draw it with ribbon, or braid strings. 

Java canvas may be used, in place of the cro- 
| cheted work, as the foundation, if preferred. 


DESIGN FOR TRIMMING DRESS SKIRT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 







This is suitable for silk, or soft woolen goods, or satin de Lyon. It is one of the newest 
such as cashmere, camel’s hair, soft twilled silks, patterns out, and is very fashionable indeed. 
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FANCY BOOT FOR CHILD 


BT MBS. JAR! WEAVER. 



We give, here, ft design for a boot, for ft child 
from three to five months old. One skein of 
white and one of pink eider yarn are required for 
this boot. The shoe and sole of this boot are 
ribbed in two colors; the stocking is white. 
Use No. 14 needles, and cast on for the sole with ! 
pink wool thirty stitches; knit a plain row.— ] 
Second row. Increase one at each, end, the rest 5 
plain.—Third row. Like the second.—Fourth j 
row. Like the second. Now knit nine more j 
rows plain, then in the next two rows decrease j 
one at each end of the row. You now commence 
the top of the shoe with the white wool. Cast 
on Bix stitches after the last pink, then knitj 
these six stitches, and the whole row in white j 
increase one at the end of the row.—Second row. < 
Purl.—Third row. Increase one at each end, and < 
knit plain.—Fonrth row. Knit plain with pink j 
wool.—Fifth row. Purl with pink wool, and i 
increase at the toe only, which is the end in 
which the extra stitches were not cast on.—Sixth > 
row. Purl with white.—Seventh row. Knit 
with white.—Eighth row. Purl with white. \ 


Now take the pink wool, change the rib, and knit 
two rows instead of three with pink ; continue in 
this manner three rows of white, two of pink; 
work until you have three whole white ribs and 
two of pink between ; then continue for tho toe 
on the twenty-four stitches only, and work until 
you have again eighteen rows or three white ribs 
and four pink ; then cast on as many Btitches as 
you left on the last needle, and knit three ribs of 
white with two of pink between, decrease at the 
toe in the last row of the last pink rib, and at 
both ends in the second row of the last white rib; 
cast off when this rib is finished. With the pink 
wool take up the sixteen stitches casi on, on the 
eighteen little rows take up ten stitches, and knit 
the last sixteen stitches; next row plain, two 
more rows plain.—Fourth row. * knit two, 
make one, knit two together, repeat from * to the 
end of the row.—Fifth row. Knit plain. Sixth 
and seventh rows knit plain. Now take the 
white wool and knit the leg.—First row. Knit 
two, * wool forward, Blip one, knit two, draw the 
slipped stitch over the two knitted stitches, 
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162 EMBBOIDSBT.—VENETIAN L0NG-8TIT0H ON NET. 


repeat from *.—Second row. Purl knitting.— 
Third row. Knit one, * wool forward, slip one, 
knit two, draw the slipped stitch over the knitted, 
repeat from *.—Fourth row. Purl knitting. 
Repeat these four rows four times more, then 
two rows plain with white wool. Join the pink 
wool, two rows plain with pink. Join the white, 


knit six rows of two purl stitches, two plain 
stitches, to form a rib, then four more rows of 
plain knitting with pink^and cast off. Sew up 
the back of the leg, and sew the twelve stitches 
cast on for the heel to the heel of the sole, draw 
up the top of the toe, aud sew square to the toe 
of the sole. 


EMBROIDERY: IN CLARET CLOTH. 

BT MBS. JANE WBAVER. 



This design is suitable for pockets, cushions, 
etc. The Vandykes are described with blue wool, 
which is barred down with gold stitches, and 
between the rows there are French knots, like¬ 
wise in gold-colored silk. Inside the Vandyke 


there are two rows of chain-stitch in gold, the 
buttonhole stitches are brown, and the knots 
blue.- The embroidery that simulates a gal on 
consists of gold herringbone, bordered with a 
blue and bronxe line barred with old gold. 


Y E N E TI A* N LONG-STITCH ON NET. (COLORED.) 

BY ±BS. Jill WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give another 
of those beautiful and costly-colored patterns, 
which are to be found only in this magasine. 
Qur present one is a design for Embroidery On 
Net, in what is called the Venetian Long-Stitch. 

Embroidery on net has always been a favorite 
with ladies, partly because it is so delicate, and 
elegant, and partly because it is so easy of exe¬ 
cution. It is now much more fashionable than 
Berlin wool-work, which, many think, has had 
its day, although, in our opinion, there are 
reasons why wool-work will always hold its own. 
Be that as it may, Embroidery on Net belongs, 
distinctively, to what is called Art-Needlework. 
It not only has a rare artistic effect, but it can be 
adapted to numerous purposes for decorative 
needlework, and hence it is much sought after. 
As yet, however, no American magazine, except 


{this, has given any colored patterns for it. In 
J fact, it was only recently revived in France, and 
introduced into England still more recently. 

The materials required are Algerian canvas 
and filoselle or floss silk. The canvas, which 
may be black or white, is either stretched in a 
frame, or tacked smoothly to toile cir£e, to keep 
the work even, otherwise the effect would be 
spoiled. The design is then traced on the canvas, 
and worked in filoselle or floss silk with darning 
and satin stitch, and the work when finished 
taken from the frame or backing, and carefully 
stretched over the surface whioh it is intended to 
cover. The work looks well on screens, panels, 
piano fronts, cushions, mats, picture frames, 
borders, etc., provided a suitably colored material 
is chosen for the background to bring out the 
colors. 
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BABY'S BIB. 



Make of cotton pique, lined with lawn. The 
border is batiste, embroidered with either ingrain 
red or blue thread. The stitches used are 
chain, fee ton, satin and three-point lanoto at the 
commencement of every scollop. 


ALPHABIT FOB MABKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITOBIAL OBIT-CHAT. 

Outline, oh Stem-Stitch Embroidery. —Wo give, in the 
front of thin number, two more deni gnu in stem-stitch em¬ 
broidery, suitable for D’Oyiee, similar to .those given, in re¬ 
cent numbers. Many of the newest D’Oyles, we would re¬ 
mark, are worked on fine linen, in fine black silk, to iniftate 
etched work. The Btitches are most minute; the design is 
first sketched in pencil. 

We also give, in the Supplement, a figure of a Greek girl, 
much hu ger in size, which we have seen worked on gold- 
colored satin, with maroon-colored silk; making a very 
effective and beautiful affair. This may be used for a chair- 
scat, ottoman, or screen, or may hang on the hack of a som, 
or be used as a panel. The figure is engraved and printed on 
the Supplement in such a way as not to interfere with the 
dress-pattern, for it may be cut out, aud yet the pattern not 
loured. 

Working in stem-stitch, in its various ways, is the newest 
and most popular kind of fancy needlework, and it is also 
easily learned and quickly done. It is likewise useful; for 
it washes well, when done on the right material, aud there¬ 
fore can bo employed for many purposes, when other kind of 
embroidery would bo ontirely useless. Besides, it is very in¬ 
expensive, as the material generally costs but little, and 
requires but little of it to do the work. Of course, satin, 
silk, and evort velvet may bo used, if wished. But it does 
not necessarily involve these expensive materials. 

First, we will give a list of the best aud cheapest kind of 
material to work upon. For D’Oyles, tea cloths, side-board 
and Htnall table covers, use linen, or flue crash. For tidies, 
toilet mats, etc., use Java and Aida canvas. For mantel, or 
table lambrequins, use cloth, serge, or felt. The embroidery 
may be done in silver crewel, or silkB. When tho article will 
require washing, use the English crewels. If not to bo 
washed, and the expense is not to be considered, use the floss 
silks split. For table D’Oyles, use the fincet red and blue 
French working cottons. This, and all kinds of crewel 
work, may bo done in a frame, or . in the hand. The latter 
is the most rapid, bat for largo pieces, where i^e shading is 
required, then employ a frame. Tho only utensils used in 
crewel work besides the frame, are a pair of scissors, an em¬ 
broidery needle, and two thimbles. 

The stitch used in crewel work, wo may add, is that called 
the Kensington, stem, or outline stitch, indiscriminately. It 
is very old, and very simple; but it requires judgment and 
discretion in working to produce good effects. In our Jan¬ 
uary number we gave a description of this stitch, with illus¬ 
trations. For this kind of stitch, it is very necessary that 
the work should be neatly done, aud tho stitches of an even 
length. 


j We Giye No Premiums, we would *ay to “ Lucy,” maretyr 

> for akbscHbfag. A periodical that has to bribe people to take 
; «, by giving a premium to every subscriber, cannot, even in 
\ its own estimation, bare much value. “ Peterson " puts all 
| it can afford into the magazine itself: which wo take to be 
I the straight-forward way of doing business. Year after 
\ year, people complain to us, that they beve been “taken In,” 
| to ub 6 their own phrase, by periodical* that offer every sub- 

> scriber a premium, and they have discovered, on subscribing, 
\ that either the premium or the periodical, was worthless, 
l and generally bqth. Cannot the public learn, and use, a lit- 

I tie cotnmbn sense, in such Matters? 

Bodice Bouquets are still quite popular. Sweet peas, 
mixed with roses and mignonette, are the rage in light mote- 
| rials; but for dark dremes, holly, with Us brilliant green 
s leaves aud bright red berries, conies off the palm. A bunch 
$ of this holly looks well on tho left of the new seal cloth 
> mantles, aud on the fancy muffs that always accom- 
\ pony them. These seal raantlos are bordered with woven 

I feathers, which differ considerably from the feather bonds 
formerly used. The quiU of each feather is removed, and 
tho plume is rendered light and fluffy and made to resemble 
fur in its extreme delicacy; and this is made up into bands, 
as well as cuffs aud collars. 

The Dost “Babe In The Wood,”— Another one of tho 
beautiful steel engravings which are to be found only in 
! “Peterson.” Two little girls, playing in the woods, have 
| found a lost doll. Of course, it must be hungry; and they 
| ore feeding it. It must be lOuely, without a home or 
| frionda; and they are comforting it. Already, iu their little 
> hearts, the motherly instinct has begun. Tho picture is by 
| Mrs. Anderson, and was exhibited in the Royal Academy. 

f The Colored Fashions, in this magazine, are designed to 
\ give the more elegant and costly costumes, so that even those 
j ladies who canuot afford such drosses, or do uot care for 

I them, may see w hat is worn at fashionable receptions, par¬ 
ties, assemblies, etc., etc., in our great cities. The “ Every- 
Day ” department, and the wood cuts in front of each num¬ 
ber, represent tho leas expansive costumes in daily use. 

| Another Cogtlt Colored Pattern, this month, and one 
\ of quite a uew style of work, or rattier, to speak more cor- 
? rectly, an old one revived. In those matters of Art-Embroid- 
< ery, as well as In stories, engravings and fashions, “ Peter- 
> sou” is in the lead, and will keep so, always producing in 
< advance the latest novelties. 


A New Fashion of wearing bracelets has recently come 
in. It is to wear them above the elbow, instead of around 
the wrist; this is, of course, only in full dress, when the 
arms oro bare. Antique silver ornaments are in liigh lavor, 
and those who do not possess them, wear imitations which 
aie not easy to detect. Russian ornaments, that is enamel 
plaques of Byzantine style, mounted also in old silver, 
are much affected; they are heavy and lees conspicuous 
than the French ornaments of the same type, and yet they 
accord wonderfully well with the dark velvet and plush 
costumes now gonorally worn. 

(164) 


Additions mat re made to a club, at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough additions are made to fill a 
second club, tho reader will bo entitled to a second premium, 
or premiums. The rush for “ Peterson ” is so great, this 
year, that nearly everybody can double their club, with but 
very little exertion. 

When Subscribers Change their residence, and wish the 
address of their magazine altered, they will please notify us, 
not only of the pout-office address to which they move, but 
also of tho post-office address which they are leaving. 
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Otb Puooums Fob Tkis Year, for getting np clubs, are 
omwnall y fine. The lint U from an original picture, by 
.that diatinguiahed American artist Edward L. Henry. It 
ia particularly appropriate, considering that) 1881 is the 
Yorktown Centennial Year. The engraving is in line and 
stipple, in the highest style of art, by illman it Brothers, of 
the siseof 24 Inches by 20, and is entitled, “ Gran'fatulp 
Tkixs Or YoaxTOWw.” It repreeents a veteran of 76, in 
hie old age, with his little gwuxManghtor betweon his 
knees, rehearsing the story of the surrender of Cornwallis. 
The picto/e is painted with all that skill, •'nd that truth in 
,detail, which distinguishes this celebrated artist, on d ought to 
he on the watt* of every house m America. 

In addition to this super b engraving, there will be giyen, 
for the larger clubs, a handsomely bound And Illustrated 
Album, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs, or inscribe verses. Or the Album will be sent, 
. instead of the engraving, if preferred. But see the terms, on 
the last page of cover, for information. 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an 
extra copy of the magaxino will be sent to the gettonup of 
the club. For others, and.larger ones, an ejftra copy of the 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all three. The induce¬ 
ments to get up clubs were never before so great. 

Sow is the time to get up clubs Cor 1881, If you defer too 
long, others msy get ahead of you. 'Specimens are seat 
gratis, if written fox; with which to got up clubs. 

Ora Jai^art Numbs* was decMred, eve ryw here, to 
be the beet ever issned. Not only did its embellishments re¬ 
ceive universal praise, bht its literary contents were pro¬ 
nounced unrivalled. The Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette mys: 
“ It has an array of tales, novels, etc., such as is rarely seen 
In any magazine. Bebecca Harding Davis, for instance, has 
a story, one of the most beantiftri prose idyls ever written. 
• Joeiah Allen’s Wife,’ gives a humorourf sketch, that will 
make anybody laugh. There are two novelets, both power¬ 
ful ; ode by Ann 8. Stephens, the other hy Jane G. Austin. 
Besides these, are other tides, poetry, etc. A profhsely illus¬ 
trated article on * London in the Season, 1 will interest every 
fair reader. There ie no question tkat,in literary merit, thismaga- 
sme excels att other ladles* boohs. It always performs, too, all 
it promises, and even more.-'As a journal of fashion, It 
stands first It is unquestionably the cheapest and best 
Everybody ought to have it" Hundreds of notices equally 
eulogistic, are on our table. 


Tub Grrr-Booxs, this year, are unusually numerous, aqd 
■eoet of them are very elegant Lee A Shepard, of Boston, 
have an especially large and fine list Asnoqg the moat 
charming of their issues are "Getas ef Genius," Being flrst- 
claes wood-engravings, after celebrated pictures: "Drifting 
Bound the Worlds a book for boys, with two hundred 
wood-cuts; " Live Boys in The Black ,HIUs," by Arthur 
Moree&mp; "A Strong Arm and A Mother’s Blearing,” by 
Elizabeth Kellogg; "The Danbury ^Boojn,” by G. J. M. 
Bartley: “ How I Found It North and South" Ego," by 
Henry M. French; and numerous others, all more or less 
{Unstinted. 


Peacock’s Feathers make vety elegant screens. Or, if 
sewn on velvet, with the eyes overlapping each other, they j 
come in, quite tastefully, as frames round a velvet back- 1 
ground for china, pictures, or glass. Or they look well, ae a ! 
border, for a velvet portiere, especially if it is green. Many j 
ladies put them in high jars, mixed with. bftUrushes* or j 
grasses, and so ornament the corners of rooms. One of the < 
moat effective screens made ef them is a fire-screen, using 
the head, heart, and, feathers, and representing the -bird J 


standing with outstretched plumage. 

Vol. LXXIX.—11. 


BEVIBW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Endymion. By the Ear! of Beaconifield. ltof.,12mo. New 
York: D. Appleton A Cb. Somebody has called this, not in¬ 
aptly, a novel without a plot, and a romance without a hero. 
Readers who take it up, expecting an ordinary work of 
fiction, will be very much disappointed. There is almost no 
story; the characters crowd each other to excess; anachron¬ 
isms abound; the impossible is dealt in, with all that Oriental 
magnificence, which has distinguished the author th rough- 
out his whole career. On the other hand, the book has this 
merit, that, dealing with what is called high society, it is 
written by one familiar with such society; for D’Isrmeli has 
not only lived with dukes, but has created dukes: he is not 
describing, as so many have tried to do, a.social circlo, into 
which he has never been admitted. To those who are 
fam iliar with English politics, between 1830 and 1850, " En- 
dyraion ” will be especially entertaining, for such can read 
between the lines. There are sketches of different notabili¬ 
ties in politics and social life: and some of the sketches 
show a subtle analysis uot equalled even by Balzac or 
Thackeray. Lord Montfort is a case in point. The late 
Marquis of Hertford is supposed to have furnished hints 
for this character. But neither this, nor any other, can be 
. called a real portrait, though nearly every one suggests some¬ 
thing in sorqe remarkable individual: this the Emperor 
Napoleon; that, the Empress Eugenie; this, Lord Palmer¬ 
ston ; that, .Lord Melbourne; this, perhaps, Thackeray; 
that, Lady Normanby: this, Bismarck; that, Cardinal 
Manning. The opinio ns, put. into the mouths of these 
acton, are not, however, always those of D'lsreeli. The 
object of tire author seems to have been to bring out the 
salient features of the period, and hence the great crowd of 
characters: hence also the freedom with which they discuss 
politics, religion, social science, almost everything. Hero and 
there, we bear, however, the voice of the writer, like that 
of an old Greek chorus, rising wamingly overall, with a 
running comment on the unfolding drama. The book is 
certainly «wi generis. Nevertheless, it is very remarkable; 
ia full of erfep sayings; always amusing; and if read from 
the right point of view, even instructive. 

My Hero. By Mrs. Forester. 1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson A Brothers. In the dearth of really good new 
novels, we are glad of the re-publication of tills excellent 
fiction. It is a love story, bat not too sentimental: not more 
so than the "Initials" tof example: and we can sincerely 
recommend It to anyone who wishes a delightful novel. 
It is printed, too, In clear, good-siaod type, that will not hart 
the eyes; and Is published at a redaction from the original 
price, which is another point in its favor. 

Borne Sweet Borne. By John Howard Payne. With Designs 
by Mist L. B. Humphreys. 1 vol, small 4 to. Boston: Lee A 
Shepard. In many respects, this pretty little volume reminds 
os of "Drifting," noticed in our last number. The rise of 
the page, the type, and the general character, ere the same. 
Nor are ltd Illustrations inferior. Few poems have ever been 
so popular as " Home Sweet Home;" and every tdmirer of it 
will be glad to see it in sc beautiful a setting. 

Marco Polo. By George Makepeace Towle. 1 vol, 12me. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard. We have here an excellent dfgeet of 
the famous book of travels and adventures of Marco Polo, 
the Venetian merchant, who, in the thirteenth century, 
travelled, and traded in. India and China. The work has 
been compiled for young persons, but is so well done that 
older ones, even, con read it with profit. 

From. Madge To . Margaret. By ChrroB Winchester. 1 vol. 
12mo. Boston: Lee 4 Shepard. A story of American life, 
with a good deal of local oolor. The characters are well 
discriminated, and have the fidelity of photographs. The 
plot is interesting. More than all, the moral is excellent^*) 
that the book can safely . be put into the hands of your 
daughters. 
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OtJB ARM-CHAIR/ j 

Never Was Such Unanimity in the praises "Peterson” 
receive, this year. “ I intend to take it as long as I live,” j 
writes one old subscriber. Another says: 44 Your new I 
number. Just received, Is awfully nice.” Says another: 44 I j 
have taken your magazine for twenty years. 1 ’ Still another: j 
44 I have been taking the magazine for eighteen years, and j 
cannot do without It." A subscriber, sending us a club, < 
writes: “ One of my club is an old lady of eighty-two years: j 
she says she cannot spore her 4 Peteraon.’ ” Another club j 
comes, with this word from the sender: “This makes the ! 
twenty-seventh year I have sent you a club.” A new sub- j 
scriber in 1880, renews, and Says: 44 The cheapest and beet I j 
have over seen.” * Another writes to us: 44 1 have taken sev¬ 
eral magazines, but like it bettor than any other.” And an j 
old subscriber remits, and tells us: “This makes the twenty- ; 
seventh year of my subscription.” We have hundreds of 
such letters. And whafproves the general agreement with 
theso opinions, is the fact, we have thousands of additional !> 
subscribers. This, notwithstanding the unprecedented list , 
wo had in i880. In fact, for 1881, everybody, that Is evepr j 
lady—which means the same thing—is taking 44 Peterson.” j 

Poor. GaskeLl Requests us to ask our subscribers to j 
write him immediately, Should they fail to get a prompt 
response. Among the thousand orders, he is now receiving 
for his Compendium, are somo without the full post-office 
address. Of course ho must wait for further informations, 
before he can send the Compendium. 

“Science in Aid or the Housewife.— Wending of all 
kinds of clothing, table and bed linen, etc., and elegant em¬ 
broidery, is now done on the Wilson Oscillating Shuttle 
Sewing Machine, without an attachment Wonders will 
never cease in this age of progreaa.”— Scientific American. 

Horspokd’b A<td Phosphate for abuse of alcohol. John 
P. Wheeler, M. D., of Hudson, N. Y., sayi: “I have given it 
with present decided benefit, In a casetif innutrition of the 
brain from abuse of aloohol. 


the pulse. This article manifests ftfe curative action mainly 
upon the serous tissues, as the investing membranes of the 
lungs, heart, chest, etc^ as the pleura, pericardium, perito¬ 
neum, etc. In oasis of pleurisy, and pneumonia after the 
stomach and bowels have been cleared by an emetic and 
purgative; surface cleansed by a -warm both, or hot water 
with soap, and a hot pack applied over the sent of pain, then 
mothers can complete the cureWery frequently by giving 
five to ten drops of the fluid extract of plenriey roof, fre¬ 
quently, till every vestige of the disease is removed. In 
some cases, where the heart’s action is very strong, a few 
drops of aconite, or better, veratrum virMte will be required In 
addition. 

It is one of those plants that mothers can safely employ, 
after physic or emetic, as the case may be, to break up a cold, 
catarrh, or even pleurisy, by giving a simple infusion of ths 
root freely, till It produces free perspiration. 

It Is more effectual in promoting the eruption in exanthe¬ 
matous fevers than epke ic cod and some other nauseous sub¬ 
stances sometimes resorted to by mothers in the country. It 
is a Ionic also, especially nsefnl In female weakness; pains 
of the stomach from flatulence and indigestion. Infuse one 
ounce in a quart of hot water, and take half-teacapful 
several times during the day. Over thirty years ago, when 
tho writer waa practising medicine some fifty miles up the 
Delaware, he met with one of those Intemperate, Itinerant 
“ Doctors,” who have oertain tpedatfiee, and thus seek to earn 
vhitky-money. 8uch was Doetor Hull, who possessed the 
reputation anupng a certain class on the east side of the river 
of curing hemorrhoids or piles at an uniform fee of one 
dollar. Ills remedy was a secret of course, but as it consisted 
of a bunch or package, of whitish roots, generally of recent 
gathering, if was known that he mast procure them in the 
neighborhood. One of my friends applied to him for the 
44 remedy,” which the doctor furnished him tho next morn¬ 
ing. He thereupon “shadowed ” the old fellow, and discov¬ 
ered him digging up the roots of the AsclepUs tuberoea, 
Butterfly weed, or Pleurisy roof. 

His directions were to make a strong tea, drink freely till 
it proved laxative, and a cure would result. Like all other 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany— Or npt Garden, Field and Forest.] > 

BY ABRAM LIVEEEY, M- D. j 

No. II.— Butterfly Weed.—Asclepias Tubebosa. j 

This plant is also known by the names of White Boat, PSe l 
Weed and Piewiay Root ., 

Nat. Ovd.-^Mclepiodacem. Gr f Aesculapius, to ^rhom the 
plant waa ded icated. 

This plant is ouq of the Milkweed family, but nalike all the 
other members, it does noteopit a milky juioe.when injured 
or broken. It gfows generally in. bunches, ^ewabout two 
feet high, hirsute or rough, usually oblique or leaning, with 
spreading branches; hare*, thickly scattered along the stem, 
sottish and thickish, two to four inches long, oblong and 
lanco-Iinear, on very short petioles. Umbels numerous, 
often forming corymbs on tho curved branches: the heads of 
flowers presenting a beautiful bright cluster or umbel of rich 
orango color,—being of the safne form as tho other milk¬ 
weeds. Fonnd growing in old sandy fields, fence rows, old 
neglected orchards, road sides, etc. It is a very showy 
species, and worthy of a place In the flower garden. 

Tho root is the only part used in medicine, and is sotnewhat 
large, fusiform, fleshy; brown externally, but white within. 
Hence one of Its names, 

This species of Asclepias Is A fine diaphoretic, scdotivfe tn 
its character, diminishing both the volume and activity of 


such vaunted specifics, however, the writer is constrained to 
say that this too will fail—that it is far from being infallible 
in that troublesome affection. 


PUZZLE DEPABTMENT. 

J^Ererything relattpg to this,department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communica¬ 
tions are to be headed: “ For Peterson’s.” All are invited 
to send anewsnt also, to contribute original puszleo, which 
should ha accompanied by ths answers."^ 

No. 94 .— Alphabetical Division. 

C) A D B E F I (D O E B Q 
A B 

B B 
BA 

A X 
A E 

~"f 

F 

, r r 

I 

I 

Somerset, Ohio. W. Y. Hynub. 

No. 95 .—Numbkioal Enigma. 

My whole, composed of twenty-eeVen letters, fa found in 
the Ten Commandments. 
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My 22,16* 7,14 is an oflcer Ia a ship. 

My 19,1, 6, 26,11,18 is used in sewing. 

My 17, 23, 5, 3 is a part of speech. 

My 13,16,10,12 is a float 

My 21, 23,5, 27 is a pronoun in the possessive case. 

My 25,14,16, 6,19, 8 is a place on which a fire is kindled. 
I My 22, 2, 24,13 is an insect 

My 9,14,16,16 is a number of months. 

My 20, 4, 22,14 is a place cf residence. 

XmUekead, Mam. H. M. L. 

Mb. 96 .^-Wukl Ptxxul 


The hub is a letter to be foflnd in coke. 

And is the first, not last, of every spoke. 

My first u rude and rustle man. 

Ignite my second and you can 
P r ev ent him from becoming my third. 

Hell snatch my fourth from his head, I’ve heard, 

And hurl It inside my fifth like a boy, 

As with sixth, a little short curt he doth toy. 

If seventh and eighth you correctly will call. 

You need not with grief turn your back to the wall. 
Now the felloes read, with four double ells, 

And (he answer to thfe you surely can tell. 

WiMekaJL, Mich. CiLkMUOm E. PALM XX. 

A mm a n Next Month. 

Amwimm to Puxzus m ru Jamuaxy Muxbks. 


j potatoes cut in halves, four onions sliced, a couple of tur* 

; nips, and one aud-a-haif pints of either stock or water; 

| cover the stewpau, and simmer gently for oBe-and-a-half to 
; two hours. Serve with the potatoes in tho centre of the 
> dish, the cutlets arranged nil round, and with the onions and 
gravy poured over. ( 2 ) tor a more economical stow, toko 
the scrag of mutton, together with any trimmings, bones, 
efc., from the best end. To one pound of meat put two 
pounds of old potatoes, peeled and cut in pieces, with two 
onions sliced, pepper and salt, cover with cold water or weak 
stock, and simmer gently-tora couple of hours: when half 
done add a few whole potatoes, and when the ingredients 
are well amalgamated skim off superfluous fat, and serve 
very hot 

Hashed MoMool— Try an onion, chopped, with some butter 
till it is browned, add a tahiaopoonfbi of flour, and one-aad- 
; a-hstf or two giUs of stock with a fear claves, some whole 
pepper, salt to taste, a t e aspoonful of walnut catsup, half 
; that quantity of Worcester sauce, and a tablsspooufiul of 
i tomato sauce; stir the whole together, let it boil once or 
twice, and strain it into a saucepan. When cold, lay the 
pieces of mutton in It with this sauce, and place the sauce* 
pan hj'the side of the fire, so that the contents are very 
gradually h ea te d; shake the saucepan occasionally, but 
never let the hash boiL Serve with sippets of bread fried 
in butter. 

Ratio* ftrl Cheese; Sa pp e r Disk—drop, not very fine, 
two pounds lean pork with one pound inside AU; strew over 
and mix thoroughly with theat three tempoonftils of salt, 
nearly half as much pepper, a-heM teespoonful of mixed 
parsley, thyme, and sage (hnd sweet basil, If it can be pro¬ 
cured}, all arixed extrsaoely mean Pinas the meat closely 
and evenly into a shallow tin, and bake it in' a very gentle 
oven from an hour to an hour amka-halt It is nerved oold, 
ia alieee Should the proportion ef tot be considered too 
much, it can be diminished on a second trial. 


Mo. ML 

fBTTHKONIUK 
AGKUSCA0TU8 

Mo. 93. 

P 

PAT 
PATK8 
P A T HWA X 
T B W XL 
ft A L ; 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

M^Eeery Receipt m (Ms Cook-Rook ha* been tooted by a 
fndietd homoekeeper. 

MEATS. 

bitk Stew— (1.) Cut up into outlets about three pound of 
the best end of a neck of muttoiy saw off the chine bone, 
ud trim off the tot;season the cutty* well with pepper and 
srit, and put them with the bonce into a stewpau; just cover- 
toe them with cold water; stew gently for half-an-boqi^ rm 
Bore from the fire, skim the tot from the gravy, and then 
“fern it with tho cbope Into the stowpan; add about eight 


; JWee Orwpurttn .—Boll half-pound bed rice In one pint and- 
! a-half Of milk and a taMespoonfnl of butter. Put the milk 
| on cold; when it come* to a boll set it where It will only sim- 
| mer until soft, then add quarter-pound white sugar and the 
; grated Hnd of a lemon and the yolks of five eggs. Stir all 
j the time until It thickens ; do not let It boll. Spread it out 
» on a (fidh, and when quite cold form into tttnall bulls or 
l squares; dip them into beaten egg and then into bread 
| c r umb s twice; lay theta one \rj one Into a wire basket, 
which put In a pan of boiling lard; fry a light brown; 
f drain well, and sift powdered sugar over them. 

! Hominy .—This should he washed, and then soaked for ten 
| or twelve hours before cooking. Then it can either be 
; simply boiled in milk or water for four or five hours, and 
> served either with sugar or with salt; if boiled in water, a 
[ small piece of butter added to it after it lias been well 
! drained is an Improvement It dan be used in the place of 
! Oswego or rice to makeshapec to eat with fruit or jam; and, 
! with or without the addition of egg, can he treeted like any 
| other farinaceous food that is used , to make milk puddings 

! tor’Children. 

f# Bstf Paisas. Past wedtam-otasd wMte onions and let 
; theae Band ia oold wader ana hoar; than put them Into 
I boiling ws» sr and bell fifteen in fan tes, pour out this water 
- uad put in more boiling water, and cook till soft; then pour 
' off the water and put i« a little milk; season with butter and 
salt, and let them cook in the ndlk about five minutes; 
thicken the gravy with a little flour and water. This way 
of cooking will take away the strong taste of the onions, 
making them tender outside as well os inside. 

Potato CWj**.—Peel a raw potato as apples ore peeled, let 
the parings be m near ae possible the same thickness, apd lot 
thsm be as long an possible. Dry thorn thoroughly in a 
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doth, put them in the frying basket, sad plunge it in boiling 
hot lard. When the chips are a golden color drain them 
well in front of the lire, sprinkle fine unit over them, and 
serve round the beef. 

Potato*. — A la Maitre <TH6tel. —Knead an ounce of butter 
with the juice of half a lemon, white pepper and ash to 
taste, and a small quantity of parsley freed from moisture, 
and minced very finely. Put this on a hot dish, and on It 
place a quantity of plain boiled new potatoes. 

BMKUa 

Batter PuhMng.—The way to ensure shatter pudding being 
light is not to put too much flour. Two eggs, two t&blo- 
spoonfuls of flour, one of butter, and a breakfustcupful of 
milk. Beat the butter to a cream, beat the eggs, add a little 
white sugar, and for a change the grated rind of a lemon ; 
put in the flour and milk, and beat all together. Pour the 
mixture into a buttered shallow dish, and bake twenty mlm 
ntes in a sharp oven. It may also be baked In common 
saucers instead of a dish, when the puddings should be 
doubled up when turned oat, so as to form semi-circles on 
the dish, and sifted sugar strewn over them. It is not uni¬ 
versally known that potting sugar With batter before 1 baking 
or boiling makes it heavy. Snow -is a good substitute for 
eggs; buttermilk. If moderately fresh, id preferable to new 
milk; and making a thin bettor and boiling it from saved to 
teu miuutee in a saucepan (stirring it the whole timej for 
either boiled or baked batter, makes it fight, and is an 
equivalent for half the quantity of eggs generally used, and 
may be substituted for eggs when they are scarce. In eool 
weather batter foc,paocakoe is better mixed the day before. 

Bread-Crumb Pudding. —Hake a quantity of bread-crambe 
by rubbing the crumbs of a stale loaf through a wire sieve; 
put a pint of milk and one ounce fresh butter into a sauce¬ 
pan on the fire, with sugar to taste, and the thin rind of a 
lemon, cut, if possible, in one place; when the milk boils 
strew bread-crumbs into it until a thick porridge is ob¬ 
tained ; turn it out into a basin. When cold, remove the 
lemon-rind, and stir in one by one the yolks of four eggs, 
mix well, then stir in the whites of two eggs, beaten up to a 
stiff froth, and a small quantity of candied citron-peel, cut 
very thin. Have a plain mould, butterod and bread- 
crumbed very carefully all over, pour the composition into 
it, aud bako it about half-an-hour. Serve cold, with fruit 
or wiuo sauce. 

Clear Pudding &»*».—-Hake a little arrowroot with water, 
in which a sufficient quantity of sugar and a little lemon 
peel has been boiled, and add a glass of sherry. The sauce 
may be flavored with vanilla, or anything else preferred 
instead of the lemon peel. A very good wine sauce for pud¬ 
dings njgy be mode with good molted butter, sweetened to 
thste, and a glass of wine added, which should bo made quite 
hot, but not allowed to boiL 

T0I1£T AND SANITARY. 

For Bleeding at (he Note.— Move the jevt* vigorously as if 
4 eating very hard. In the cane of a child, k wad of paper 
should be placed In its ihonth, and the cirfW instructed to 
chew it hard. It is the motion of the jaws that Stops the 
flow of blood. This reoaedy is so Very simple that-many 
will feel inclined to laugh aft it, but H 1ms never been known 
to foil in a single instance, even in very severe roses. 

Paete for Chapped Hands, and which will preserve theih 
smooth by constant use. Mix quartet-pound traselted hog's 
lard, which has been washed in common Water, and then tn 
rosewater, with the yolks of two taew-hdd eggs, a large 
spoonful of honey. Add as mack fine oatmeal or almond- 
paste as will work into a paste; 

For Whitening the Hands.—^A Wineglass of edu de Cologhe 
and one of lemon juke strained clear, Scrape two cakes of 
brown Windsor soap to a powder, and (mix well in a mould. 


PASTIMES. 

s When hard, it is lit for use, and will be found excellent lot 
> whitening the hands. 

| 7b Bed* the POe of Velvet When Preseed Down .—Cover a hot 
\ smoothing-iron with a wet cloth, and hold the velvet firmly 
) over it; the vapor arisiug will raise the pile of the velvet 
s with the assistance of shaking It a little. 


< . i :/ it . , 

$ IN-DOOR PAflTIMS-S. 

J How To Grow An Acorn In Watrb* — A hyacinth vase, 

; or, failing that, a pickle jar, i» the best-shaped glass to use 
\ for the purpose. Choose a fine, healthy-looking acorn, and 

> crochet with moderately coarse cotton a little network case 
• just large enough to hold it. Take off the cup and put the 
; acorn into this littls bag point downwards, closing it at the 

> top, and making a lqpp of cotton or chain stitch about two 
\ inches long (mors or leas according to the depth of- the 
.> bottle) to hang it up by. Cut a narrow piece of wood of 
^ such a size that it will lio across the top of the jar without 

> slipping in, pass it through the loop, aud thus hang the 
s acorn point downwards in the glass, which must have just 
<! so much water in it that the tip ef the acorn scarcely touches 
!; it. Keep the bottlo iu a dark cupboard until the acoru has 
' sprouted, and then put it in ^e light, just as you would a 
£ hyacinth, being careful to k? c P tho water always at the 
\ same level. If property mana ged, it will live for a long 

\ It is very interesting to try to grow other plants in the 

> same way. I havo been successful in rearing an ordinary 
i sweet eheetiiut in water, giving it occasionally, by way of 
} manure, one drop of anuponie (sal volatile.) I cannot say 
s whether the same stimulant would sultan acorn. It is quite 
\ two years since my chestnut was first started, and it seems 
( quite strong and btodtfty, but of coarse very tiny, being only 
£ about six inches above the surface of the wator. A potato Is 
\ well worth the trouble of growing in water, and should bo 
£ managed exactly like a hyacinth. From every eye will 
l start a miniature potato plant, and even tiny tubers will 
\ form underneath.. It will not last so long as either an acorn 
$ or a chestnut; as soon as the nourishment contained iu tbo 
\ tuber is exhausted, and the new ones are formed, it will 
j; gradually wither away. This experiment is a particularly 
s interesting one te carry oat, shewing as II does, in broad 
l daylight, the growth and development of tho potato, the 
n greater part of which takes place underground in ordinary 
!; circumstances. 

i A carrot grown in sand' Is, If well managed, a highly 

> ornamental object A good-sited and perfectly healthy root 
\ most be chosen, and if it has' begun to shoot at tho top, so 

i much tho bettor. Cut off quite evenly just tho crown of the 
carrot and place it on the top of th6 pdt full of sand, cover¬ 
ing the outer edge of it with a little more sand, so that the 
leaves look as if they spring directly from it. Moisten it 
well, and keep It in tho dark hutil it has begun to sprout; 

I n be careful to keep it damp, and to movo it into tho light 
directly the leaves appear. If the cultivation is successful, 
an ornament pretty enough for any room will bo tho result, 
and .which vfill bars, to k novice, the -appearance of a pot of 
s ferns. .Another experiment, not quite so ornamental, but 
/ none tho less curious, may be made with a turnip, which, 
liko the scorn and carrot, must bo as sound as possible. 
Clean the outside, taking care not to injure the part from 
Vhenco tho loaves spring^ Ctit a piece off tbo bottom, and 
l scoop out tiie inftide, so that yon have a hollow cup. Fasten 
< string or wire to it, so that it can be hung to a peg upside 
> down. Fill the cavity, and keep it filled with wator. In a 
l short time the leaves will begin to sprout, and will curl up 
i round the ball of the turnip, forming a pretty littlo hanging 
> basket. Care most ba taken to Shift it occasionally, so that 
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each ride Id turn is exposed to the light, or it will grow ( 
irregularly. These ore only a fow of the many experiment* j 
•f this sort that may be made. Each and all point out their , 
own particular botanical lesson, and no dottbt mudh more is 
■HU to be learnt by carefnl and pattont observation and ex- j 
pertinent. '' 1 ' ■ ‘ j 


FASHIONS FOB FEBRUARY. 

Fro. i.—BKcxpTroir-IhiXss oir BlAux VtLritt\M Allow 
Satin. —The front of the (frees Is of black‘striped velvet, oti 
a yellow ground; the train act the hack is Of black velvet^ 
with a narrow black and yellow plaiting, the paniersare 
of yellow sarin, trimmed with white lace. ’ The corsage is of 
black velvet, with yellow satin vest and sleeVfei, and trimmed 
With white lace, frichu of white net and 1 broad petal 
sTesprtf lace. 

Fig. n.—C arriage-Dress tar Green B&k, trimmed with a 
broad knife-plaited ruffle, above which is a wide band of 
embroidery. The cloak is of forest-green velvet, trimmed 
with fringe and lace, and a heavy gimp ornament down the 
back. Bonnet of green silk, trimmed with green plueh and 
feathers. 

Fig. m.— Walkino-Dbess or B£gk-Colored Camel's Hair. 
—The under part haa two wide side-plaited flounces; the 
upper part opens In front over the raffle, is trimmed with a 
rich gimp, creeses to the right sidA, atafl ii’ simply looped 
behind. The badqne is longer at the back than in front, and 
has a deep pointed piece, which is shirred closely below the 
waist, but more loosely about the neck. 

Fic. iv.—F venino-Drrss oj* Light Blur Stlk, aNd Blur 
and White Brocade.—T he front of the skirt is I&M in kflt- 
plaita; the train at the baOk ha* a wide box-plaited raffle. 
A scarf-like drapery Of th£* blue and white brocade is 
trimmed with white lace, and tied with blue bows and ends 
in front. Ends of the brocade are fastened with bows of 
ribbon, near the bottom of the skirt. Tho deep coat-basque 
is ef the brocade, low In, the neck at front; bat high on the 
shoulders, with very short sleeves. The coat-basque opens 
at the back, where the blue silk skirt is caught up in pufls, 
with bows of ribbon. 

Fig. v.—H ouse-Dribs or Black Bbocabr and Crimson 
Satin.—T he back of tho dress is in the princess form, and 
made entirely of the black brocade, except the narrow-frills 
of crimson satin knife-plaiting at the bottom. The front 
opens over a crimson satin net, which extends down and 
forms revets, which turn back On the black brocade. Large 
crimson gimp ornaments are placed at the bottom ef> the 
raven, and one is lined with, blaek, forming a pocket on the 
right side. The front of the skirt is of ertansop satin, shirred 
down the middle. Collar and eufib of the satin. Gap of 
white lace, trimmed with crimson satin ribbon. 

Fine. vi. and vii.—Walking-Dress (Back and Front) or 
Bark Grern CAswmm&i-Ttte underskirt Is of dark green 
and blue plaid taribnseiw, and Is kilt-plaited. The tunic is 
edged with a frill, and puffed at the back, while In front 
them ta a smof-dinpery of the-green eashmefei The bodice 
is'deep all round, made with a yoke and a waist-band; the 
lining of the hood and the necktie are ef plaid satin of the 
oqtors of the skkh 

Fios. vm. and ix.—PAtEtw (Front and Back) or Brown 
Cloth.—T he basque is added below the’ waist, and IS niachlne- 
stltched around the ddgbVtbb paletot b fastened at one side 
with large buttons, the same kind bf which ornament the 
pockets and back. The coDar and cuflk are of seal fur. ’ The 
dress is of Real-hrOtrn camel's 'hair, and the bonnet of a 
lighter Shade of brown, trimmed with seal-brown colored 
foethen. . 

Fig. x^— Pniticoat or Whim Wuilin, edged with A deep 
border of wide Hamburg embroidery. 


Fig. xi.—S leeve Slashed at the Elbow, with puffings. 

Fig. xii.—Sleeve Gathered Lengthwise, the gatherings 
separated with beaded gimp. Cuffs and bow of ribbon. .* 

Fig. xiii.—Princess Chemise, trimmed around the bottom 
with tucks and embroidered raffle. Narrower raffle around 
the neck and sleeves. These chemises are vejynico for stout 
persons, as they do away with much superfluous material, 
but should not b? mode tight. 

Fig. xiv.—Night-Dress, trimmed with embroidery. 

Fig. xv.—C ollar, Pocket and Cugrs or Black Velvet, 
embroidered In gold thread. Colored satin, painted with 
floWere, would be equally beautiful. / 

Fio. AVi— Boman Apron or Gray HoLLf Np> with a pattern 
embroidered in cryas-stitch, with red marking or darning 
cotton. The fringe can be mode of coarse linen thread, or 
the aprqn can be of very ooaree linen or crash, and the fringe 
made in that way. , 

Fid. 1 xvn.— Baby Pxlum or Pktncrss Shape, made of 
flanml-knished pttpit. The cape, frill, cuffs and pocket are 
▼andyked and buttonholed at tlie edge. 

Fio. yvin.— Bouse-Dres* Or Black Satin Broch£.— The 
design should be largo, as smaller figures look insignificant. 
The bottom of the skirt is ornamented with a narrow frill of 
plain black s&tin, and the front with a jabot of lace. The 
train is plaited at the back, and falls plain without any 
j draping. The cuirass-body is trimmed with lace to match 
tho skirt. At tho back the basque lias small coat-skirts, 

| which are trimmed with lace. 

Fio. xix.—House-Dress or White Camel’s Hair, worn 
over a black velvet trained skirt, which is made perfectly 
jdain. The camel's hair dress buttons down the back with 
silver buttons, and it is draped with a silver, buckle. The 
; bottom of the skirt, cuffs and band at the neck, are ambroid- 
! ered in a wild-rpee pattern with crewels. 

General Remarks.— Woolen dresses toe almost universally 
worn on the street: and the dolors are so soft and beautiful, 
and the combinations with silk, velvet, or plush so very 
stylish, that they look even more elegant than costumes 
made entirely of silk. Black ’dresses are very fashionable, 
even for quite full dress, but, strange to say, black silk is 
lees worn than formerly. Not so long ago, and for years 
previously, a black silk was regarded as an essential item in 
; a lady's wardrobe; it was the one safe investment, about 
' which there could be no mistake when the fear of being 
over-dressed, or not sufficiently “got up * was the question 
of the moment. The reason of its temporary disappearance, 
we believe, is that silk lacks that lustre or sheen which 
Fashion now affects in satin, and neither does it possess the 
dull finish of the fine woolen materials, which are likewise 
in vogue. But it must not be supposed that, because black 
silk it suffering from a partial eclipse, black costumes are 
not ltt fovor; on the contrary, black camel's hair, black 
cashmere, ahd block cloth costumes are all worn, and black 
lustrous Bengailne, satin de Lyon, velvet (in all varieties,) 
brightened by iridescent beads of gay-colored plueh or ehawl- 
patterned silks, are regarded as styHeb dresses. The style of 
making dr e ss es haa varied but little. Everything is modified 
to Suit individual taste. Long coat-basques, with vests; 
postillion bodices; round waists Vith belts; waists pointed 
back and front, are all equally worn. Let the stout person 
avoid the round waist, with the belt, and tho very slender 

I one avoid the long, tight-fitting basque. But our mauy en¬ 
gravings of the fashions give all the newest styles. 

Of course, this late in the season, there Is nothing eepe- 
peclally new to be chronlclod in tho fhshfon for mantles, 
cloaks, bonnets and hats: we must wait for the fine, soft days 
of spring for that As yet, long cloaks and sacques are most 
popular; and favor is equally divided between large hate 
• and the smaller round Laid, or toque. And between the 
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•mall cap-shaped bonnet and the fanchon, or three-caressed 
Uaudkerchiof shape, and the larger (though not rery large) 
scoop bonnet, the becomingneee in all that is to be considered. 
For, what remains to say, we refer to our Parisian leitor, 
below. ‘ 


OUB PARIS LETTER. ‘ 

Bus Nkuye dbs Petits. 

For street wear, a soft silver-gray appears to be the most 
stylish shade. It blends well with the ever popular shades 
of scarlet, and is especially elegant in combinations, whereof 
filush forms the chief basis, Thus, a Parisian leader' of 
fashion recently appeared in silver-gray India cashmere and 
plush. The waist was a long, plain, tight basque, bordered 
with a band of the plush, another band of the same material 
passing up the frout to the throat, and haiVifig a tow of 
large silk buttons set on eithfsr side. The skirt, of ordinary 
cashmere,; was draped in full, looping* btfdnd, parting in 
front so as to show a plain underskirt of the plush, and 
trimmed up cither side of the parting with fhreo bias inch- 
wide folds of silver-gray satin. The bonnet, of capote fonn, 
was composed of folds of silver-gray plush, and was deco¬ 
rated with three small ostrich plumes of the same shade. 
Inside the brim wad set a narrow plaiting of scarlet satin. 
The wide strings were of silver-grey satin, lined with scarlet. 
Tills severely simple and tasteful toilette was universally 
admired. 

I sin happy to be able to state that the gig-top bonnets (that 
adjective id a literal translation Of the French epithet) are rap¬ 
idly disappearing. The eccentric and dashing among the Paris¬ 
ian ladies wear in preference the Henri DeuX toques, or the 
Reuben hots, in plush. A Very odd circumstance to note this 
season 16 the almost total disappearance of artificial flowers, 
both from boll dresses and bonnets. Occasionally they are 
to be seen in #baM velvet oq a very dressy bopaeft; thus, 
for instance, I was shown, yesterday,a bonnet of the fiaqehon 
shape, .composed of a qetwogk. of dark peacock blue aheqille, 
draped handkerchief over the frame behind, and* with' the 
long scarf strings in front, formed of the same material. 
In the front of tills bonnet, which fitted closely around the 
lace, was placed a row of nosturtiona, in shaded velvet, the 
whole effect being exceedingly rich and beautiful. The 
capote and fanchon bonnets are much worn in modified 


■iats in passing a broad, tat braid in front of the braided 
knot behind, so aa to make it more voluminous in front A. 
half-circle of flat flowers of moderate size, such as crimson, 
or pink roses, or chino-osteos is than placed around thin 
braid, ao m todeeoiqfe thf back pari of the head. This new 
coiffure has, os yet been worn only by married ladies, 
fashion still prescribing the severely simple stylo of coiffure 
for young girls, and, indeed, as much os possible for every¬ 
one. . ; .! / 

The ktfst adjunct to a l*dj> demMoilatte, consists in a 
band composed pf violets, set between two ruffles of Breton 
lace, and extending from the wearer’s throat nearly to her 
waist It will be extremely dressy and pretty for watering- 
place wear. The newest fans are In gold chain-stitch em¬ 
broidery on bla c k net, mounted on tortoise-shell sticks. 
Fans ip, brilliaqt-hued aatips, embroidered with gold and 
silver, and colored silks, are also much in vogue for opera, 
or din n e r wear. The. satin grupnd-work must match the 
wearer’s dress. The sticks are in black wood, richly carved, 
and set off with gilding, 

Lucy H. Hoorxn. 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio, L—Gisl’s Coat or Checxkd Cloth, in two shades of 
brown. It is double-breasted, and tho bows, pocket 
cuffs afid collar, are of brown silk.. Muslin cap, trimmed 
with, brown ribbon, and, worn over a brown silk quilted 
under-cap. 

Fio. ii.—G i*l’b Paukw er Bnunqn G**r Cloth, lined 
with red silk, and stitched with pay silk. It is double- 
breasted, and trimmed with large bono buttons. In frout In 
a rolling collar, but at the lack are throe small collare. 
Gray plush beaver, trimmed with red plush. 

Fig. iil—B oy’s Suit or Dahk. Pluh-Colokzo Clotil—T ho 
trousers reach to just below tho knee. Tho blouso-Jackct is 
trimmed with “ frog ” ornaments, 

Fw. iv,—T am o’ Bhantk* Cap.—P lush velvet, or doth 
may be used. 

Fio. vL bokabdo Da ViH« Cap.—T his sap may be 
of any fleecy material, or oven of dark-colored satin, or 
silk. These saps are very fashionable for children and 
*od can readily he mode at home by a person 

Of test®. 


shapes by tho more elegant of tho Parisian ladies. 

Tho long cloaks that are so fashionable) this winter ace 
now qecn ju block satin, hrocodod with leaves and flowers in 
old gold color, in a sot pattern, that is to I say, woven in a de¬ 
sign expressly adapted to the purpose- The pattern is usually 
continued down the back and over the shouldors in a rich 
massing of foliage and flowexp, smaller figures being dotted 
over the ground-work. The sleeves -are compose^ q£ three 
plaited ruffles of, b)ack lace, and the white garment is 
trimmed with black sewing silk fringe, intohujxod with old 
gold color. Such a w^rp is, however, too showy for any¬ 
thing but carriage wear. 

In the way of jewelry, gold pig* are still very popular, and 
are seen sometimes of portentioqs size. Crabs of mamwd dia¬ 
monds are now very fashionable for brooches, and ore more 
worn than were tho d ia m ond spiders, which, having tho mis¬ 
fortune to be costly and frightful.at the same time, failed 
utterly to strike the taste pt feminine fashion. A comical 
design for a lace-pin, is that, of a .gold pig leaping over a 
fuuoe, while iu white enamel a handpost at one aide an¬ 
nounces Tho Road to Good Luck. Diamonds are much 
more worn in domi-toiletto than they usod to bo, and fash¬ 
ionable ladies now wear them to the theatre, but nover on 
any daylight occasion; that would be considered the height 
of bod taste in Paris, 

A new aqd very pretty Addition to tho classic coiffure con- 


OUM PUR CHA SING AG MSN GY. 

After many inquiries from our teibecrfbcrt, we have eetabSOted 
uPurvhksing Agmcp, fortkeir accommodation and benefit. 
Everything it purchased, with bate and dtecretion, by an erpert- 
enetd buyer, at the lowed poteible rates. Specie* attention it given 
to every article putvhated • emd the tint tnctmdes Ladtes', Gcntle- 
nsn\emdGhUdrtnfl Wear ; Wedding Outfits, Infants' Ward - 
robot, Christinas Presents,, Mteihdtiy Pm^^ 

Ladim teUhing dreeset, cloaks, taegnet, sOstert, mid under***, 
by tending* butt and wdd meamtt^Uugtk of Octet m front, and 
gieiug gssspraldteoctiom m te materiol atuLoolcrjunU be p ro mp tly 
attended U>i 

The advantage^ gained, byam e ubt eritent sendmgtheir ordort 
to our Purchasing Agency have been ap pra etested by the large 
number who ham beqnmrved Once, it, lyxt been <*«bUsksd, in the 
taring of money, time, and trouble, 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 2b, cents, Circulars, con- 
tainingfuU particulars, tr ill be tent free to any one writing far 
them. Address all communicqlioMt to 

MR& It AMY THOMAS, 

P. O. Am h626 f Ph0aSelph(n, Pa. 

4&~In remitting, get a Post-OJlce order , or a drafl ouFhd*- 
defphia^ or few fiorki V timet eanupt beJtod, thmregister your 

letter. . 
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THE EASY WAY. 




Seated !n a luxurious palace car whirling us with lightning speed toward tbe Pacific coast, wo wwo fast 
relaying lntolhat dreamy condition of mind which the monotony of oontlnuou* travel induces. Nearly 
all our fellow passenger* were similarly foflnamopd, except a email group who wore assiduous la their 
attention to a seemingly healthy and robust young man. The young man attracted our attention by what 
seemed either his indifference Or helplessness, andwo were resolved to M see the whole thing through.” By 
this time wo were drawing neat to#n express and refreshment station, and our indifferent young friend 

E ire some sign which censed a gentleman attendant to leave the car and procure for him some fruit. On 
Is way baclrtoward the invalid we allowed onr curiosity full liberty, and inquired concerning his charge. 
With rare politeness he explained that the young man was tho victim of an agonizing type of rheumatism, 
which was always worse in the Spring and Fan. and that they were removing the patient to the pacific 
coast for tho benefit of climatic influence, m medicine had ceased to affect his ease at alL We thanked 
him and fell into an easy opmmrsatlon Math a new-comer who had boarded the train at the station, and 
was for a time our oompaanon tie voyage. This companion of the trip, we reasoned, must be eith or a very 
good or very wicked man, as onr eyes for the ftmt time fell upon his hegey porte-manteau, bearing the 
mystical name u 8r. Jacobs." We inquired diplomatically about his destination, etc., etc., and soon we 
learned that the affable stranger was a pnblio benefactor in the rote of representative of the ST. Jacobs Oil 
interest. At thq next station onr invalid traveler and the Sr. Jacobs Oil representative were transferred to 
* compartment of the car for an Interchange of views and experiences; and we think something cheering 
mast have heed hea rt and felt by our invalid, for btfore we reached our destination—San Francisco*-tha 
name invalid was as pleasant and cheerful as any one nb$afea the train, free from pain ahd as vtflnble eon* 
derning the merits of that wonderful remedy for Rheiimattarra,* 8 t. Jacobs Oil, an a school-girl on- eem- 
mencement day.—Wester* Eenrhangt. 

In this ccag^ gpp U may not be inappropriate to present tho following 'statements relative to the 


Sim FWW VHEjpOORtlOUM. 

For manyysars Btdd AH ing mror+h suffered with 
Rheumatism, and n ot w it h sta nding the best medical 

applied, the Directors of n» Poorhouae resolved to 
the .celebrated Germ#t Remedy, at. Jacobs Oil, 
this was a fortunate resolutk 


and 


trial of onebottla the patient was already much bet¬ 
ter, and when four bottles had been used upon him, 
he could again walk about without the use of a cane. 

The facts, as above stated, will be vouched for bj 
the editor of the Portsmouth (Ohio) Correepemdent. 


Amos James, Esq., proprietor Huron House, Port 
Huron. Mich., uftttevr I suffered With Rheumatism 
•o badly that I was unable to use my arm for thsee 
months. Nothing gave Yetler. and T was fn despair, 
when some onaracqmmer ’ ’ ’ * 

It, and, to raf 
Inn its use, file floitleech, 
recommend IttojlLaftlcJi 



One of tho great manufacturing interests of Boston 
is the Emerson Piano Company, whoso pianos are 
used with high appreciation and satisfaction through¬ 
out the world. In a recent conversation with Mr. 
Jos. Oromer. one of tho proprietors, that gentleman 
remarked: I hav© used that valuable remedy, St. 
Jacobs Oil, in my family, and found it to be ao bene¬ 
ficial that I will never be without it. It has cured 
me of a severe case of Rheumatism after other rem¬ 
edies had failed. 


Rev. A. A. Allen, who is well known in Michigan, 
and more particularly in Oakland county where he 
is familiarly addressed or spoken of as “Father 
Allen,” thus speaks: My wire, who has not rested 
well, and who has been troubled with chronic Rheu¬ 
matism for the past six years, hearing Of the won¬ 
derful cures made-by 6t. Jacobs-On, bought a bottle”' 
at CarroHV Drug Store, one day last month, and 
with one application, rested well for the night, free 
from all pain, the first time in six years. She used 
one bottle, and was entirely cured of all Rheuma¬ 
tism and pains. Wo always keep it at onr home. 
My neighbors, hearing of tne permanent cure, also 
provided themselves with St. Jacobs OIL 


A REMINISCENCE of the CRH AT FIRE* 

At the residence of Mr. J6hn Q.’DopnelL No. 106 
Sigel street, Chicago, our reporter found Mrs. O’Ddn- 


whteh cost as irSmh as two donors a bottle—she had 
recently heard of St. Jacobs Oil, and had given it a 
trial, the result being that a few applications 
changed her from a bed-ridden cripple to a strong . 
woman,able todanceabout the floor as In her youth¬ 
ful days.— GMeago TrOmme, 


J. Jackfeos Smith, Esbl, Councilman. Cleveland, 
Ohle, recently recommended St. Jacobs Oil to a 

{ iromlnent politician id that city, who was a martyr 
o rheumatic aches and pain*. His.shoulder was so 
badly aftfcted that It was Impossible for him to use 
a pm. He assured me, Mr. Smith said, that he was 
materially benefit ted after the first rubbing, and that 
by Constant use since, he hoe succeeded fu entirely 
ridding himself of the complaint, thavo introduced 
the Oil into my family, believing that it Is an exceed¬ 
ingly good thing to nave within reach. My son has 
usdp it for headache w|th good sucoess. The truth is. 


t for headache with g--. 

by the amount of tAlk one boars dally about 6t. 


Jacobs Oil, it seems ns though it was destined to ec- 
cupy a most important position In every household. 


Undoubtedly It Is a remarkable medicine, says 
Stacey Hill, Esq., of tho Mt. Auburn Inclined Flr.no 
Railway, Cincinnati. I was limping about, hardly 
able to move, with Rheumatism in tho hip, or 
S -iatlca. Hearing of St. Jacobs Oil, Ijprocurcd a bot¬ 
tle of It, and with the third application was able to 
go about with perfect ease and comfort. 


The La Fsyetto find.) Daily Courier lately re¬ 
marked : Wo cheerfully give our readers tho benefit 
of the following, imparted to us by Mr. John Wcnd- 
llng of this elty : I had been confined to bed for five 
weeks wdth Rheumatism, during which timo my left 
leg was powerless. I procured a bottle of 8t. Jacobs 
Oil, and after using it for five or six days, I was on 
my feet again and perfectly cured. We congratulato 
our friend on his recovery, and the publlo on tho fr.ct 
that a reliable cure for onoof the most painful ail¬ 
ments has at last been found. 


Mr. Gilbert Henfleld, 1036 Milwaukee Avenue. Chi¬ 
cago, III., says: This l»tn certify, that, after suffer¬ 
ing tho most excruciating pain for two years from 
chronic Rheumatism, and using immopse quantities 
of liniments, oils and physicians'recipes, I used St. 
Jacobs OU (recommended to me by e» friend) for a 
few weeks. And have notsnfferod with Rheumatism 
from that time to the present—nearly six months. 
I now consider myself entirely cured, thanks to St. 
Jacob* OIL 


Mr. J. Dawson, of tho firm of J. Dawson & Son, 
Druggists, Rochester. Ind.. was attacked wdtli Sciatic 
Rheumatism about December 10th last, and for four 
weeks succeeding February 10th could scarcely leave 
his room. Ho used 3t. Jacobs OH, and Is now* able to 
be at hi* place of business, feeling not much the 
worse for tils recent affliction. The inference Iscoiir 
vinclng. Tho fun which St. Jaceiw Oil is having is, 
these gentlemen say, unprecedented, nnd the artlclo 
is rnpfdly displacing ali other rheumatic remedies a* 
fast as its virtues become known. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Absolutely Pure 


Composed of Gmpo Cream Tartar and Bicarbonate Soda. 
Contains nothing else. Full weight. Forfeited If not 
hs represented. All other kinds have filling. Sample and 
teat to detect filling, free by mail. In enns only. 

GEO. C. HANF01tD,£vracu*e, N. Y. 

JQST-A pound can, prepaid, CO cent*, to uny uddr(v>8. 

, ELEGANT NEW STYLE CARDS, Gilt Fringe 
01/ Chromo, Fan, Ivy Wreath, Gilt-Vaae of B<>sos, etc. no j 
2alike. Name on 10c by return maiL Card Mills,Not thford,('t. j 

BEAUTIFUL EMBOSSED PICTURES sent. Post¬ 
paid, for 10 eta. Address, F. L. Clinton, Clintonville.Ct. 


50 i 

2alil i 

75 



SAVE MONEY 


byseadlag for oar sew FA9IU0X GtIDBj 

containing 2S0 Illaatratlonn, rombtaed 

with Catalogue and Price Hat of OUT 

]Itl«nn llalrGooda, embraclny Switehca* 

Carli, Street and Slam Wigs, lialr-Jow- 

etry, etc. Iteautifnl and manifold style* 
In lavUlbls Front Solffcrsa. Tbo boat 
and most complete work in Ita linn cror 
pablUhsd la tM V. 8. So Lady and no 
llnir Dealer should be wUhootlL r 

Hailed by RAU8SKR A CO- *00Grand 

mtP.aD. with prlrllsga of returning. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


, CREEH-HDUSE AT YOUR DOOM 

1 „ is will tend free by mail* and guarantee Oudreaft I 
e arrival in good condition* our choice of I 

60 $1 SCTS.JoYtS^i 1 ? 


f'WrtugHhruU.-S i,«g I 

?fl"A r ^°S NEW AND RARE 

I {■a.a > .o U ; u » I 

I offer au iws ta y 


i stock of < 


Fruit and SMALL FRUITS 




WiEmra 

I 



.SfNftaX. 

*w*m&FOH 1881 

Will be mailed mu to all applicant!, and to customer* without 
ordering it. H contain* fire colored plate*, 600 enfrraetngt, 
about 300 pages, and full descriptions, price* and direction* lor 
planting 1400 varieties of YerelabU and Flower Seed*, 1’lanU, 
Homs, ttc. Invaluable to all. Send for It. Addrea*. 

D. M. F2RRY a CO., Detroit, kich 


s 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 

FOOD FOR FLOWERS. 

Made especially for plant* grown in the House, Garden, or 
Conservatory. Clean, free from offensive odnr. Produce* 
healthy plants, free from, rrrmtn, and early and abundant 
blossoms. Trial Packages, 20 and 3fi***nta. fieut by mail, 
pontage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Rend stamp for littla book, “How^to Make House 
Plants Grow,” by Prof. Matnaud, ©f Massachusetts 


Agricultural College. _ _ 

BOWKKR FERTILIZER 


CO., 


3 Park Place, Nerr York, or 43 Chatham Street, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION!! 

Uvll CAN BE CURED. 

I havo a positive remedy for the above disease; by Jt* use 
in my practice I have cured thousands of cases of ihe wortt 
i kind, and of long standing. Indeed, so strong Is my faith 
1 in ita efticacr, that I will Bond TWO Mottle* I'ltLI.. 
together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
disease to any sufferer. Give Express and P. 0. Address. 

DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl Streot, New York. 

ftDPAilQ 830 to 81,000. 2 to 32 Stop*. 

UnuHIlD PIANOS $125 up. Paperfree. Addrwa 
■ Daniel F. Meatty, Washington, N. J. 


permanently removes superfluous hnir without injuring 
the skin. Send for circular. MADAME W AM BOLD, 34 
Sawyer St., Boston, Muss.__ 



ARN ES*, 1 *ATENT FOOT 


B POWER MACHINERY, 
Complete Outfit* Air Mechanics and 
Amateurs. 

T.a thee for Hood or Metal. 
Circular Saws, Scroll Suws, Formers, 
Mortisera, Tenoners, eh*., tor Actual 
Workshop Business. Machines on 
Trial if desired. Mention this paper, 
and sand for Descriptive Catalogue 
and Price U*t. 

\V.F,A Joitx Barx ns, Rockford, Ill. 

SEEDS! W BULBS! 

Splendid Flower Seeds, fresh, prize strains. Dahlias anil 
Gladiolus. Send for new catalogue. 

E. WYMAN, Jr.* Rockford, Ilia. | 


HOPE" DEAF 

Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 

PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 

and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to other*. All 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly . W* 
refer to thots using them. Bend for descriptive circular. 
GAR HO RE At CO.. 117 Naaaau SL, New York, 
or 8. W. Corner Oth At Race 8U., Cincinnati, O. 


JOSEPH (MLLOTfH 
** STEEL** PENS. 

Cold Medal* Paris Exp ositio n* 1 878. 

——ut w. i i uwiw 


The Favorite Numbers, 303,404, 
332, 351,1 70, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 
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AUTOMATIC 

or “NO TENSION n Silent Sewing Machine. 
Differs in all essential respects from every 
other machine!—Only Machine without Ten¬ 
sion, Bobbin or Shuttle!—Only really Idght- 
K tinning Machine!—Only Machine with Stitch- 
Regulator!— Easiest to Work {—Fastest!—Makes 
Strongest Seam!—Absolutely without Danger 
to Health!—Adapted for Hand or Treadle! 

Direct Correspondence eahdteA. 

Willcox h Gibbi S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. 7 . 

A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


HTISTIC IMBISIDEIT, 

S ELLA BOOM AN CfmtCH. The latest work of its Hod. Om- 
M full Irutrue loot In r. 1 the different It lehr* iJ-rw in vojo*. lie 
•x^-lanaf'c ns ere -r<*rr r*--r. F<nrnd In cloth and gold, 160 page*, 141 

111 art nations. Pric« |^1.00. Addreee 

ADAMS A BISHOP, Publishers, 
Box 3436> 46 Beekman St., New York. 

Agents Profit per Week. Will 
prove it or forfeit S&fO. $4 Outfit free. 
E. G. RIDEOUT A CO., 10 Barclay Sk,N.Y 


$ 55.66 


fits 


I CUBE 

Jb the Editor: Df.ab Sir:— 

Please inform yonr reader* that I 
have » positive remedy for the cure 
of the shove disuse, and that by its^H HI HI Hif 
use in my practice, I have cured thousands of cases of the 
worst kind, and of long standing, and will give 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 

for a case it will not cure or groaUj benefit. Indeed, so 
strong is my faith. I will send 

ONE BOTTLE FREE, 

together with a valuable treatise, to any sufferer* addressing 
me, giving their name, express, and P. O. address Please 
show this letter to anyone you may know who In suffering 
with this terrible dimwe, and oblige. Respectfully yours, 
DK. H. G. BOOT, 385 PEARL ST., N. Y. 


P LAYS, RECITATIONS,DIALOGUES—Tempemnce, Sen¬ 
timental, Comic .—IB cents. Amusements all kinds. 
Book*. Munir, etc. Oataieguee free. Happy Hours Bazar, 
6 Beekman Street, New Torts. 

IVORY WATCH CIIARMR-Tbcsocharm* 
have powerful microscopic glosses mounted In 
handsome ivory cases with ring for attaching to 
the watch chain. The glass magnifies nearly 1.- 
000 times, and In each eharm may be seen with 
the naked eve, wonderfully distinct, thoLord's 
-•Prayer, photograph!oa 11 v rrintod o:i a spot net 
larger than the head of a pin, which can bo read wlt^i 
perfect case. *Or view* of cities, streets, portraits cf 
handsome women, etc. Price each, 15 eta.; *' frr 25 ctx 
AcontjvrantcL Bu~t A Prentice. 43 Psckmantt., 27. Y 


THE ONLY MEDICINE 

IS EITHER LIQUID 0U DRV FORM 
That Acts at the Same Time oa 

I The Liver, 

The Bowels 


i 


and the Kidneys. 

These great organs are the natural cleanser* I 
of the system. If they work wdL health will Lo l 
perfect; if they become clogged dreadful dis¬ 
eases are sure to follow with 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 

BUioumess, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
Constipation , Piles, Kidney Complaints, I 
Gravel, Diabetes , Rheumatic Pains or Aches. 

are developed because the blood is poisoned with 
the humors that should be expelled naturally. I 

KIDMEY-WQBT WIIL RESTORE M 

“•» —Mon and all the«*e destroying P* 


the healt: 


, Jttar actio_■_I 

evils will bo banished; neglect them and you 
| will live but to suffer. 

Thousands havo been cured. Try It and you 
| will add one more to the number. Take U and 
health will once more gladden your heart. 

| Why .offer losgr r from the torment of a. nrhingWk I j 
Why bear ascii dl.tr*>.. from Constipation and Pile ! 

I Emvrr-WoRT will cure you. Try itatonceand I 
| besatiMtied. Yourdruggi -tsusMU Prlcofl.OO. 

tVltlsputup in Dry Vegetable Form, in 
tytin cans one pock age of_whlch_makcs | 
tyqnartsof medicine. 

B3TAlso in liquid Form, very Cor.ecntroted 
|3jrfor fhe convenlcnco of there who cannot 
|y readily prepare it. It acts uitk equal 
refficiency in either form. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON A CO., Prop's, 

[ (WWsendthedry postpaid.) BCKLIYOTOff, TT. 


50 


All Litbojcntphed Qold, Floral A Motto Cards, no 2alike 

IIHiimiiiiiHHIlHtHHHHHIH 


lUcAgti 


nmothOutflt lOc.G lobe(JhrdOo.Nortbford,Ct. 


Ia an Elegant Book of too Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 6oo Illustrationa, with Deeerip- 
tUn* of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and Directions 
for growing. Bent free, by mail, for 10 cents. In English 
Or German. 

VICK'S SEEDS are the best In the world. The Floral 
Guide will tell how to get and grow them. Address, 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 

A ELEGANT CARDS, *11 Chromo, Motto Hnd Glass. 
Name in Jr t, 10c. Wist A Co., Westril lo, Conn. _ 

v YOiTWA>T~TO I KARf TO DRAW. send 

1 m 10c. for “MANUAL OF DRAWING,” 
JL Jk to R. JUDSON, Box 4333, New York. 

A By A DAY., Jk GFNTiTTfTANTED f 
q) d Male or Jlm. Female. ww Business • 
permanent Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped on Burlnp in 
colors. Mnde of Rsgs or Yam. Address, with stump, 
E. 6. FROST Js 00., Biddeford, Maine. 
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1880* BEATTY’S 1881. 

HOLIDAY GREETING. 


SOLD DIRECT TO 

THE PUBLIC. 

NO 

agehtb. 


TO ALL. 


SENT Ay 


TEST 


Trial I 


One price 


CHURCH. CHAPEL A PARLOR. 

BEATTY 


PIANO-FORTES. 

GRAND SQVABE A UPRIGHT. 

Best and sweetest toned Instruments In the World 

Organ* 19 Stops, 9 It noc Swells. O ftoll seta of 
GoldonTonfrue Keod». A Octnves. W nluut lose, 
French veneering, Handler. Lamp stands. 
Pocket for ftlualc,extra largo fancy Top.Bentty’a 
IYpw Patent Stop Action.Wow VoxOleatc Stopw 
▼ijilch Isby far the sweetest and most pcrioct 
that has ever l»ccn attained. 

Agents price aSout rdoo. nr My price (having no agents) 
with e» tool, Uooh,Uui.ic, boxed & shipped Only |S5. 

nolM.y Greeting, Order now for Chrlftaoa and 

New Venn PrwwntaDont wait til] the very last moment. 
Endless variety of New Styles for the Holldnvs. 
HANopimort of Pianos ond Organs that are Bold direct to 
the public, to be found in this country. 

Orleans 0SOB40 B5O055 QOO#05 975 995 
to £1,000.9 to 89 stop*Pianos 9195 to 91,000. 

No. B OOa A magnificent Organ, 14 Stops, < Set Rads, only. 
003. ho. 700, 4 netrocdh, lu Slop,, $&**. Warranted. 

| *5-LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

2 with beantlful 8«®cl Flat* Engraving, S^nt Prre. 
Those desiring to purchase are requested to visit my factory 
' ; __ here anti relecttneinstrument in person. 

JKf- Do sure to write me for Catalogue Illustrated Newspaper, Circular Ac,before you decide to purchase elsewhera 

Address or call on D ANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


PURCHASE 

£ 




This! 


Price, $L25. Parents, 

We have taught at Assignee's sale the entire lot of the 
above Youths’ Tool Client*, ami offer the same as a special 
holiday attraction; made affine black vealnut and chestnut 
irood, nicely ramI 'h' d. mid 1* best assorted tools. 
At., Ac.; allgenunie Dtlson Tools. This Chest contains 
Handsaw, Hammer, Try Squure, Chisel, Serew-drKer. 
Drawing Square, Rule. Mallet, Gimlet, Triangle, hail 
Punch, l'lumb-bob Carpenter's Pencil, Crayom sand- 
pnpor, nails, tacks, brads, wTews, Ac.. Ao. Ine tools 
alone could not be bought for near onr price. 1 his Is such 
a chance ns never before offered to obtain a valuable and 
most sensible present for any young man, and no household 
should he without It. We Lave some 7'sio *f these Huo 
Tool Chests, which we shall offer at retail as u special 
bargain. We will semi tho above Tool (. best ami lools 
to any address on receipt of only S1.25. JViisis an unusual 
opportunity. Kpniilding A Co., Manufacturers and 
Jobbers, AT Washington ht., Boston, Mass. 


STRAUSS 


’S LAST: 

The Hectograph 
Schnell Polka. 

Pronounced by critics as unrivalled. The rape 
at Ilalls and Parties. Sent on receipt of 15 cts. 
Hektograph Co., Publishers, 22 Church St., 
New York* 


“Beautiful Letters:” 


A now and superb collection of Alphabets, Initials, 
Monograms, and Ornaments for the use of Penmen. Choice 
Color Plates, with beautiful exnmples of Ancient and Mod¬ 
ern Art. A Magnificent Book at a moderate price. 75 
cents by mail, post-paid. 

—— THEPENMA N S ART SET 

of The Fletcher Ink Extracts. Seven Colors, including 
Gold. Each packet makes over four ounces of the best Ink 
for commercial or art purposes. Price 75 cts. 

Ad'The Book and Set together, 01.00. Agonts wauted. 
Full descriptive circulars sent on application. 

N. P. FLETCHER, Hartford, Conn. 
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Over 1200 distinct varieties. All strong Plants, 

each labeled, delivered safely by mail. Largest assort¬ 
ment. Low prices. In business 23 years. Guarantee 
eat i if action. Stock comprises all desirable varieties. Only 
mature plants sent. OurnowIIlustrnted Iland-fTook, 
sent tree, contains name and description of each nlant, with, 
instructions for successful cultivation. Don't purehas* • plant* 
ehetchm before tending for our one [I 

All lovers of floicers sh<»nld have our fl M 111/ DU Ufa 
Every buyer of cheap plan's should haveit. Everyone want¬ 
ing net? and choice plante should send for our Hand-Book. 
HOOPES, BROTHER A THOMAS, 

Cueiuiy Hill. Nuasitui£S, West Chester, Pa. 

H ANDEL'S MESSIAH, 50 CENTS. 

Many other Oratorios at 50 cts. 

Pirates of Penzance, SI. 

A LARGE NUMBER OF OPERAS AT 91.00. 

Words and music complete. 

v/'v.tn/'x VOLUMKS OF CLASSICAL AND POPULAR 

1000 MUSIC VERY CHEAP. 

Scud for catalogue. WM. A. POND & CO., 

25 Union Square, New York. 
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Printing Presses 


76 <«iti to $176. CLncuUr* free. Book of Ttt*, id cent*. 
40 kind, of cardtlOcii. PrintviT Infraction Book. 16 ct*. 
JOSEPTT WATSON, 19 Murray Btrrrt, New York 


£r A Gold chromo, Motto, lloraethoe, Scroll, Ac, card* with 
OU name in ca**e. loc. E. II. Pabokk, Fuirhavou, Oonh. 

QA Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10cents, 
/£\J po»t-paid . G . I. RKKI) Sc Co., Nassau, N. Y. 

t? A Finest Chromo, Gilt A Colored,Scroll Cards oversold on- 
O U ly 10c. Agents Samples 10. G. A. Spring, Northford Ct. 

A Elegant Cards, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and Silver 

fj \J Chromo, 10 c. W. Moore, Brockport, N. Y. 


OUR BEST REWARD. 

Winstov. Forsvtha Co., N. C., March 15, r88o. 
Gents—I desire to express to you my thanks for 

S our wonderful Hop Bitters. I was troubled with 
yspepsia for five years previous to commencing the 
u*e of your Hop Bitters some six months ago. My 
cure has been wonderful. 1 am pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of this place, and my whole con¬ 
gregation can testify to the gT^at virtue of your 
bitters. Very respectfully, Rev. H. Ferkbes. 

Bay City, Mich., Feb. 3 , 1880 . 
Hof Bitters Co.:- 1 think it my duty to send you 
a recommend for the benefit of any person wishing 
to know whether Hop Bitters are good pr not. I 
know they are good for general debility and indi¬ 
gestion; strengthen the nervous system and'make 
new ufe. I recommend my patients to use them. 
Dr. A. Pratt, Treater of Chronic Disease*. 
Send for Circulars of TestimtyiiaK to 

MOP BITTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

Rochester, N. Y„ Toronto, Ont,,or London, Eng. 


A All Gold, Chromo A lii’g. Cards, fno 2 Alike), name 
01/ on, 10c. Clinton Bros.. Cllntonville, Conn. 

H/r /t TT Your Linen with Clark's Indelible 
JLtA x!L AMAJk Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 

H A New Bey le Cards. Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
01/ 60 Ag’ts Samples jOc. Conn. Card Co., Northford, Ct. 
ppT HI ill selling our Rubber Stamps and Music. 
Uu I Samples Free. Coo* St Bissell, Cleveland, 0. 

ryrv All New Style Gold Sc Silver Chromo Cards, Birds & 
( U Flowers, in beautiful Coldrs, Gilt fringe, Frosted Gla^e 
it Motto, with name 10c. by feturn mail. Card & Paper 
Factory, Northford, Co tin. 


SHOPPING 

BY MAIL. 

A TRUE SOURCE OF ECONOMY. 

Ladles in all towns of the Unitod States can got the bene¬ 
fit of the lowest market prices by buying their Dry Goods 
of us. ,We have the largest Retail Establishment in the 
United States, and carry the most varied assortment of 
, goods of every class, from all the manufacturers of repute in 
I the world. Our system of filling orders is perfect. Every 
order receives the most careful and prompt attention by ex¬ 
perienced attaches. Our sole motive is to please our cus¬ 
tomers. We neither misrepresent nor deal in worthless 
article*. You can 

SAVE MONEY 



THAT 
ANY WATCH 


WILL WIND 








By sending for our eomprehensiTe 


ANI> NOa 
WEAR OUT- 
by Wntehmakprs. By mall. 80 eta. Chrnlrrs 
FREE.J. R BIRCH St CO., 88 Dey 8t.,N.Y. 


CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS, 

Which is sent free to any address. Write to 

JORDAN, MARSH & GO 

Washington & Avon Sts., 


fl Y1 Y1 Y\ H illustrated garden 

V H U I iV GUIDE; of the best Flowers 
iX |»i 111 I W and Vegetable*, with prices of 

kJ LA LA LJ mJ Seeds, and how to grow them. 
FREE TO ALL. It will pay to send for if. 


COLE A BROTHER, Skembiem, Pella, Iowa. 


A BARGAIN 


We offer every one a rare oppor¬ 
tunity to securo an elegant set or 
Imitation Jet Jewelry, wnlch is now 
; very fashionable and popular, at prices 
; never before offered. Our .let Jewelry 
Casket contains one set, Pin and Ear- 
! Drops, of handsome cameo pattern and 


latest style; one Necklace, with elc- 

eUSftSl pat? Jftr&fgi 

Buttons; all in a handsome CaSket, 

made expressly for these goods. We send, postpaid, one casket* containing all the 
above (9 pieces of Jewelry) for only 57 cents ; two caskets for 81.00. 

!ct *s in?; fy *t ?in t n xi u ce <?uri£od? an? U lustra terfci 
customers, expecting thereby to secure future patronage. We offer a great bargain 
We believe In dealing liberally with our customers, and prefer to make $1.00 and 
than $ 6.00 and an enemy. We guarantee entire satisfaction, or tee trill refund the 
taken. Write at once. Address BURT & PRENTICE, 46 Beckman Street, 


N tetesSSa violin 

Outfits 

till Order.* Specialty. C.W. Story. 2G Central b 
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{Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past month. 

Former Style: | Present Style: 


come from Mr. C. T. Southgate, South Royalton, 
mtogrnphs (both old and new) below : 

I^r» gji [How. James A. 'Weston, £>- 

Governor of Sew Hampshire, 
in a note to the Publitlter.] 

aSKMlfv “ Tou will permit me to say 

that it far surpasses anything 
of the kind that linn ever como 
to my notice, and I take pleno- 
p— ure in recommending it to the 

attention of all who desire to 
eJ%\ learn to write rapidly and well. 

^5>r’ With this as a guide, and tact 

[Wff and application on the part of 

' the learner, a beautiful hand- 

-wf writing may bo acquired at trif- 

[ATcie^IVfc Daily TTi/aeti.] 
“Tho salient ad vantages of 
Gaskell’ssystem are its bgibil- 

There is no style of writing, 
^ plain or ornamental, business 
or epistolary, lor lady or gent lo- 
man, w hicli is n«/t included in 
Spjfc thiandmiraMesystem. AndWo 
think that if anything at all 
pjr could fire an indifferent writer 
with a desire to become an ex- 
pert * n ^ ele * r * n * Parana. an 
inspection of Mr. Gaskell's aye- 
tem would do so.” 

[Mn. Steticxson, Manager of the illustrated Christian WeeJrtj, 

“The\vonderfnl advance made by persona using Gaskell’s 
Compendium is an evidence of the yuIuo of that system." 

| Present Stylo: 


“ We have received a nnmber 
of inquiries concerning Ibis sys¬ 
tem of self-teaching penman¬ 
ship, and reply here that it is 
valuable. Any on© who will 
follow the methods laid down 
in it, and give due application 
thereto, will consider that a 
mo«t excellent lnyestment of a 
dollar hns been made. The 
Compendium places a good 
handwriting within the reach 
of every one, and Its success 
has been demonstrated byetho 
sale in this country and Eng¬ 
land of over seventy thousand 
copies 

[Pall Mall Gazette, London, 
Kng.J 

-*Good penmanship is very 

desirable in whatever station in 
life you are placed, and we are 


pleased to note that the system 
of American penmanship intro- 
‘dneedny Prof. G. A. G ask ell, of 
the United Staten, is very popu- A 

lar in London, and Is used in many of the leading commer¬ 
cial houses, it is called “ Gaskell's Compendium," and is 
simpler and more easily learned! and may be written with 
greater ease and rapidity, than any of tbe old atylee." 

Former Style: 


Former Style; 


Present 8tyle 


Post-office address: Charlotte, Tenn. > Post-office address: Grocnwlch, R. I. 

GASKFLfS COMPEXDni!II consists of a full series of Copy*Sllps, Book of Instmctlons, 
Ornamental Flourishing:, Lettering:. Pen-Uriming, Ladies' Penmamhlp. A<*„ Ac. By 

means of this self-teaching system any emo can acquire a rapid nnd beautiful handwritingat odd ho urs without a teacher. 
It is the finest penmanship ever published, and put up In durable and elegant form. Price One Dollar, for which 
It will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address . _ 

Prof. G. A. GASKELL, College), * Box 1534, New York City, P. 0. 

49-The Penman’s Garette , giving full information, and many other specimens of Improvements from young people 
til over the country, free to all who will drop us a postal request for samo. If you don’t hear from me promptly, le r\i* 
again, and I will look into the matter. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from Using 

GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
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BEATRICE. 


[See Oi4 Story,] 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. LXXIX. PHILADELPHI 


CONSTAN 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “A 



A TVRKIfllf 1I1CALTY. 


was on my way hack from Jerusalem 
that I went to Constantinople. As everything 
in Palestine hod recalled Biblical history and 
associations, so my voyage through the Greek 
Archipelago constantly reminded me of Homer 
and the Hellenes. Not a headland but had some 
legend. Past Scio and Myteline we steamed ; 
then the plains of Troy came in sight: now we 
entered the Dardanelles ; here was the Sea of 
Marmora; to the right soared the Asiatic Olym¬ 
pus ; and lo! in the distance, hill on hill rising 
about her, sitting like a queen amid her subjects, 
gleaming white in the sunshine, the great city of 
the world, the Byzantium of the Past, the Con¬ 
stantinople of the Present! 

I had scarcely reached my hotel, when an 
old friend, holding a high diplomatic post, made 
his appearance and welcomed me. 

You must put yourself entirely in my hands,” 
he said. 44 I know every foot of Constantinople, 
and all its customs. There is no city like it. on 
the whole, in the world. Nor is its beauty its 
< nly recommendation. It is overlain with history, 
age on age, like successive palmipsepts. Seven 


, MARCH, 1881. No. 3. 



TI'NOPLH 


WEEK IN JERUSALEM.” 

' centuries before the Christian era it was a flour¬ 
ishing sea-port. Jason sailed by here with his 
golden fleece. Persian, Macedonian, Greek pure 
and simple, Scythian, Koman, Norman, Bulgarian 
and Ottoman have followed each other here, in 
waves of alternate conquest. There is nothing 
like it.” 

We had lunched together, and had now taken 
a caique, and were winding through fleets of 
vessels, from all quarters *of the globe. Before 
us was the Golden Horn, the city rising, tier on 
tier, behiud, its rflnsg of white buildings dazzling 
the eye, the great bulk of St. Sophia crowning the 
whole. 

“ Naples is fine ; the approach to New York is 
noble,” said my host; “ but, after all, this is the 
most beautiful. I often think, on moonlit nights, 
as I come from Pera, that 1 am living in the 
Arabian Nights.” 

“ But, so far as I see,” I replied, “ the streets 
are nil dirty, and the dwellings tumble-down. 
We had to pass through what I would call mere 
alleys to get here. 1 could almost touch hands 
across. The outside, ns we view it, from the 
water, is like a bit of romance. But go inside, 
and the illusion vanishes/’ 

“ Y'es ! And it is a type of the Turkish power. 
From afar, it seems imposing; but it is a mere 
’ shell, a mere shell.” He gave a shrug. 14 Some- 
; time, perhaps before long, it will crack—ami as 
J easily as one cracks an egg.” 

“Have the Ottoman people,” I asked, “lost 
their old courage ?” 

14 No. It is not the people, it is the rulers, 
that are at fault. The Pashas are hopelessly 
depraved. The French nobility, before ’93, were 
saints compared to them. Their cunning and du¬ 
plicity are beyond words. \ r ou can do nothing 
with them unless you bully them. It is they 
who are dragging down the nation into the abyss 
that yawns beneath it. Without leaders of the 
; right sort no people can do anything. I pity the 

(193) 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 



Turk, after all/* he tfidded, reflectively. “ He 
is brave, honest, and industrious, and about the 
best material in the world to q^tke a soldier of; 
for, even when untrained, if you put him behind 
entrenchments, he is almost invincible. Look 
how he fought in 1828 against the Russians, and 
in the Crimea even in our own time. The Czar, 

I think, is only waiting for a chance to gobble up 
this fair city ; but he will And the nut harder to ; 
crack than he supposes, even if Europe don't 
interfere.’* 

This was before Plevna, be it remembered, so ; 
that the sagacity of the speaker is worth recall- ; 
ing, especially as there were very few, at that 
time, who held similar opinions. 

“ Constantinople has about a million of inhabi¬ 
tants, if we include the suburbs,” he answered. > 
“ One half of them, perhaps, are Mohammedans. 
You see what a magnificent harbor there is; it 
could hold twelve hundred ships of war, the j 
navies of the world, in fact; thirty thousand 
vessels, under all known flags, come here to 
trade, every year. This old city is more than \ 
twelve miles in circumference, and still has, i 
though in ruins, its triple wall and moat, with j 
thirty-seven gates. Since Constantine selected it i 
for liis eastern capital, more than fifteen hundred j 
years ago, it has always been populous. At one \ 
time, in the middle ages, it lost three hundred j 
thousand of its inhabitants, by the plague: and > 
that shows how densely populated it must have j 
been, even then. \ 

“It has been the fashion to laugh at Constan- \ 
tine’s successors, after the separation from Rome,” X 


he went on ; “to call them effete ; to speak con¬ 
temptuously of the Byzantine power. But ihe 
Byzantine empire lasted, even after Theodosius, 
for a thousand years : that is to say, for a period 
as long as that between Charlemagne and Napo¬ 
leon ; and for a considerable portion of. that 
period, it kept the gate of Europe against Moslem 
invasion. How few existing powers, in Bpite of 
their * tall talk/ have done as much for civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

“ I never thought of it, in that light, before,” 
I said. “ My idea of the Byzantine empire was 
that it was the incarnation of effeminency/ 

“ Well; of course the Byzantines were effemi¬ 
nate ; all rich and cultured people become so. 
It seems to be, alas! an inevitable law. Mat¬ 
thew Arnold’s ‘sweetness and light’ ends in 
ruin, I’m afraid. Yet, after all, the last Constan¬ 
tine, he was the eleventh of his name, died like a 
hero, fighting in the breach. There wasn't much 
effeminacy there. Nor were his conquerors, 
after all,” with a pause, “ as bad as others have 
been. The Saxons, when they invaded England, 
ravaged everything before them. There must 
have been temples, as well as private dwellings, 
in Kent and elsewhere, built by the Romans, but 
they had all disappeared, long before the Norman. 
The Gauls, when they took Rome, in the fifth 
century, left it a desert. Here, however, nearly 
everything was spared. St. Sophia itself was 
turned into a mosque. See it there, the most 
beautiful thing of its kind on the earth. Gothic 
architecture is said to soar heavenwards, and in 
that respect is considered pre-eminently Chris- 
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you know. But Justinian re 
Wt it, two centuries later: 
and it was completely renova- 
about thirty years ago. 


MOSQUE or ST. SOPHIA. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 



, said. And yet, in some of these, you come on 
windows, or balconies, that are delicious. I 
j mu9t show you, to-morrow, the house of some 
i Greek priests, that I think a gem in its way. 

| There is nothing finer in Venice.” 

“ Are the common people so very ignorant?*' 

“ Yes ! at least from the American stand-point, 
where book-learning counts for so much, and 
\where nothing is thought to be education unless 
what is got in that way. Still, there are more 
than four hundred schools here; a university; 
military academies ; a naval academy; and, I 
think, about forty public libraries. The Turk, 
however, has the education that comes by obeer- 
: ration, by reflection, by knowing mankind. He 
is fanatical in religion, prejudiced, brutal; but 
he is honorable, and just, at least according to 
his lights; very much such a man, I suppose, 
except in not holding Christian tenets, as our 
European forefathers were five hundred years 
' ago. In a word, he is semi-barbarous. You 
can’t varnish him into modern civilisation 
either; the varnish soon cracks, and then you 
see what is beneath : the fact is, civilization must 
landing. A part of the old hippodrome is left; i come by natural growth, must develop like a 
a bit of the ancient forum ; the cisterna basilica , ; tree; it is the product of centuries.’ 
built by Justinian, and used to-day as a reservoir. ; I give this conversation, substantially, as I 
There are two aqueducts, one constructed by j remember it, because it described, so concisely, 
Hadrian, the other by Constantine, which con- S as I afterwards discovered, the salient character- 
tinue to supply the city with water. Oh ! yes, \ istics of Constantinople. No hasty visitor, here 
innumerable relics of the old days; but with all to-day and going to-morrow, can ever know a 
that, dirty, crooked, narrow streets, as you have people like one who has lived among them for 


OBRLIKK, CAI.LKD COUHN OF THKOOOSIUU. 
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jean. In the many weeks, which I spent in the 
peat city, I saw nothing to contradict theee 
opinions, but everything to confirm them. 
Constantinople, or the old city, is hut a part of 


color. What strange medley of attire, Greek, 
Armenian, Bulgarian, Turk, Egyptian: here & 
black eunuch from Abyssinia, there a lithe Arab, 
yonder a Circassian, now an Arabian armed to> 



THB HIPPODROME. 


the mighty metropolis. The suburbs spread 
over the adjacent shores, and include Galata, 
Perm, and others. Looking towards the north, 
the eye rests on the Black Sea: looking towards 
the south, you see the Bosphorus, and beyond, 
the Dardanelles. On every side rise beautifully 
rounded hills. 

What dream-like days followed, spent in wan¬ 
dering through those quaint streets, or loitering 
in the bazaars, or skimming in a caique over the 
harbor, or driving out to the gardens of tho 
Sweet-waters, or watching the moon go down 
behind the domes and minarets. What glimpses 
of Oriental life everywhere. What splendor of 



the teeth, now a Pasha on horseback with his 
troop of followers behind. Once I saw the 
Sultan go to the Mosque, the faithftil prostrating 
themselves before him. On frequent occasions, I 
met the imperial coaches, with their freight of 
fair beauties from the seraglio, guarded by their 



TURKISH LADY'S CARRIAOK. 


mute slaves, on the way for a drive. It was all 
like some brilliant, yet fleeting, panorama.* I 
look back on it now as on something almost 
unreal. Was I ever at Constantinople, or was it 
but a dream ? 

It is a mistake to suppose that polygamy is 
universal in Turkey. The custom, though per¬ 
mitted by law, is confined almost entirely to the 
wealthier classes, the immense majority having 
but one wife. No race is fonder of children. The 
wife of the poor Ottoman works quite as hard as 
the wife of the poor Christian. On the other 
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Tins yonng loaves spring, and violets wake, 

As the soft wind brings the rain; 

The wild bird chirps to her mate in the tree— 
She knows not care or pain; 

Her heart rejoices with Nature’s heart 
That the Spring has come again. 


The clouds look down, from far-off heights, 
At their faces in the sea; 

The brown rocks lean to the restless tides, 
That lap them carelessly; 

The free salt wind, as it fans my cheek, 
Brings my youth back to me. 


The ships sail out, and the ships sail in. 

As the welcome breezes blow; 

The sailors are singing the same old songs, 
With swaying rhythm slow, 

As when a child, upon the shore, 

1 listened, long ago. 


Again, with eager eyes, I scan 
The far horizon line: 

Though many a lade nod ship comes in. 
Across the pathless brine; 

Though long I wait, thou comcst not, 
Oh, Treasure Ship of mine I 
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I sexes, in fact, among the poor, there is more 
equality, more interchange of thought and feeling, 
than among the rich. The women of the latter, 
as the wife of my friend told me, spend their 
time in dressing, lounging upon divans, drink¬ 
ing coffee, eating sweetmeats, and gossiping. A 
$ more utterly useless creature than the “ beautiful 
j Circassian,” of whom we hear so much, it would 
be impossible to find. When the favorite wife 
becomes the mother of a male heir, the situation 

I ' is changed; and if she is ambitious, and fond of 
intrigue, she plays often a very important part in 
the family fortunes. The higher the rank, too, 
the greater her opportunities. The mothers of 
? the Sultans have frequently been the real rulers 
j of the realm. Every foreign ambassador, at the 
\ Sublime Porte, knows how important a factor the 

1 > palace intrigues are. 

All this does not contradict the statement, so 
often made, and which we also endorse, that the 
hand, though she goes, with her faee veiled, in < relations between the sexes in Turkey, as every- 
public, and has a separate apartment, the harem, j where else in the Orient, are semi-civilized, the 
for herself and children N the Turkish wife is not > survival of an earlier state of society, almost a 
without considerable freedom. Between the \ patriarcliicul one. 







BEATRICE. 


BT M. M. SLDKIDOS. 


Otzr head and heels—yes, from the extreme 
ends of his curling hair to the tips of his well- 
shaped feet—was the Hon. Harold Lenox in lore 
with beautiful Beatrice Pallavicini, a hundred 
and fifty years ago in Rome. This conduct on 
the part of a foreigner, even though good-looking 
and rich, the father of the lady naturally regarded 
as unpardonable presumption; for Beatrice was no 
maid of low degree, but a princess. In fact, she 
was the only daughter of a family as proud as it 
was poor, and the belle, par excellence , of the high¬ 
est pinnacle of Roman society. Above all, she was 
the affianced bride of the wealthy and highly re¬ 
spected Marchese de Cataldi, who certainly might 
be said to have some claim upon the gratitude and 
esteem of the daughter, as he had been the admirer 
of her mother before Beatrice was born. 

If the worthy marquis was a little inclined to 
procineas, and not everything that was pleasant to 
the eye, owing- to an unfortunate squint, a rather 
too generous supply of flesh, and a stiffness of the 
right knee, which interfered somewhat with the 
gndtefhis movements, surely the estimable quali- 
tioef bis mind, his blue blood, and his long rent- 
roll, might well counterbalance such trifling de¬ 
fects But, in spite of everything, the most as- 
tonfcffi&g part of this “ ower true tale ” is that the 
prNWB so far forgot herself as to prefer one of 
the Sea. Harold’s yellow curls to all the marquis’ 
lofldtoftri, and himself into the bargain, and to 
ptatIke love-light in his bonnie blue eyes before 
dl the glories, past and present, of the magnifi¬ 
cent Palazzo Cataldi, of which she was destined, 
in a few weeks, to become the envied mistress. 

The acquaintance, begun at the reception of a 
ordinal, had quickly ripened into love, with no 
other fuel to the flame than a ball now and then, 
chance meetings in picture galleries, stolen but 
most fervent glances in church, a few words per¬ 
haps, or even a secret pressure of hands in a 
frowd, and one never-to-be-forgotten evening, 
*hen the princess had met our hero in a garden 
pavilion behind the Palazzo Pallavicini, that un¬ 
worthy young maa having scaled the wall, sur¬ 
mounted with iron spikes, shutting in the palace 
pounds, to the no small detriment of his nether 
garments, and perhaps to the limbs they enclosed; 
for love in the good old days was a hotter, more 
reckless sort of passion than in these times of 
prudent parents and far-seeing children, and to 


} the Hon. Harold what were the prickings of the 
| sharpest spikes to the pangs of separation from 
, the mistress of his affections? But then, as now, 
\ the course of true love was made rather a turbu- 
' lent stream. 8pies were about; it had been whis- 
\ pered to the horrified marquis that his promised 
i bride had sworn to die rather than become the 
| wife of any other than this obscure, yellow-haired 
Englishman; and, above all, to make assurance 
| doubly sure, an inconvenient and most disogree- 
| ably watchful duenna, who lived as chaperon to 
J the motherless princess, had, of all evenings, 
chosen the one above mentioned for a stroll in 
> the garden. 

£ “Good-night, carissimamin!” Harold had said 

I a dozen times at least, emphasizing each farewell 
with a kiss. “Good-night—and a fig for the 
gouty old marquis, who never shall call my bon¬ 
nie bride his wife as long as I live to defend her!” 
And Beatrice, with swift feet, turned to fly to the 

I palace, after seeing her lover safely over the wall, 
and was confronted by the angular figure of the 
scandalized duenna. 

j From that time the princess was kept a prisoner 
to the house and grounds, and watched, as only 
f , an Italian maiden in the olden time could be 
\ watched, by the vigilant and faithftil duenna, who 
j did not quit her charge by day or by night. This 
state of things was to continue until the princess 
i left her father’s house as the Marchesa de Cataldi; 
i so that, verily, our lovers seemed to be in a sorry 
plight. 

Harold, with only a few additional scratches, 
i dropped safely into the street, (ignorant, of course, 

I of the disagreeable contretemps taking place the 
other side of the wall,) almost on to the shoulders 
of the sentry pacing up and down before the pal- 
i ace; but the man was most accommodatingly ob- 
| livious, and saw nothing. He was, in fact, a sort 
| of acquaintance of Harold’s, being the son of an 
\ old servant of the Lenox family, who had married 
| an Ifalian while accompanying Harold’s grand- 
} mother on a tour through Italy many years before. 

It certainly was very far from the intentions of 
\ the haughty Prince de Pallavicini to add ftiel to 
l the flame already burning with such vigor in the 
| undaunted young Englishman’s breast, by the 
; well-nigh insurmountable obstacles he placed in 
\ the way of true love; but when the Hon. Harold 
\ had for two weeks roamed disconsolately about 
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from reception to ball, and from concert to theatre, 
without meeting the princess, and had finally, 
through the reprehensible means of bribery and 
corruption, heard from one of the Pallavicini 
housemaids the unlucky consequences of his last 
interview with his lady-love, he beat his breast, 
and would have torn his hair if he had not been 
rather proud of that adornment, as he swore that 
the time for action had come—that a decisive blow 
must be struck. 

All that day he shut himself into his rooms, 
ignoring visitors, his tailor, a garden party, every¬ 
thing but his dinner, while he formed wild and 
impracticable schemes for rescuing his lady fair 
from durance vile; but not until evening did an 
idea strike him, with such force as to send him 
flying down the stairs, up the crowded street, 
upsetting two children and the cart of a wrathful 
applewoman on his way to the quarters of his 
devoted admirer, Francesco Valsachi, the soldier 
already mentioned, whom, luckily, he found at 
home. What thereupon took place the remainder 
of this history will make clear. 

Two days later, Harold, while drinking caft 
noir in the French restaurant, had a rather dis¬ 
reputable scrap of paper thrust into his hand, on 
which was Bcrawled, “My watch is at the P. P. 
the rest of this week, from 2 to 6 P. M.; the first 
half of next week, from 10 to 2 P. M.—F. V.” 
And surely no scented, tinted love missive, from 
the fairest lady in the land, could have given more 
satisfaction to its recipient than did this curt, un- 
tidy-looking communication. 

Up and down the terrace before the Pallazo 
Pallavicini paced the Princess Beatrice and her 
lynx-eyed duenna, on the dreary afternoon con¬ 
stitutional, which, since the disastrous discovery 
two weeks before, had never been allowed to 
stretch beyond, the palace grounds. The luxu¬ 
riant southern beauty of the princess was, per¬ 
haps, in no wise impaired by the additional pallor 
which, for days, had been visible on her face; and 
there was a feverish, excited gleam in her velvety, 
dark eyes, which showed a spirit veiy much at 
variance with her quiet surroundings, as she gazed 
restlessly at the well-known, and now so monoto¬ 
nous scene, where never a sign of life.was visible, 
save the tall sentry at the gate,, who, for several 
days, seemed to have devoted his attention exclu¬ 
sively to the large entrance—the only opening of 
any size in the wall which enclosed the grounds. 
The princess was thinking vaguely, with a forlorn 
sort of gratitude to the man, for even that sem¬ 
blance of human companionship. 

“I declare, it is nearly six o’clock, and the 
dress your highness is to wear at the prince’s 
dinner party, this evening, has not yet arrived! 


Perhaps your highness would not object to walk¬ 
ing towards the gate for a moment, as, if no one 
is yet in sight, I must send another messenger,” 
exclaimed the duenna, suddenly, after consulting 
her watch; and the princess mechanically fol¬ 
lowed her to where the sentry, motionless as a 
statue, was guarding the entrance. 

Up and down the quiet and qftnpty street the 
duenna gazed in dignified displeasure, listening 
for the footsteps that came not, while the princess, 
waiting listlessly inside, w$s watching, curiously, 
the sentry, who, behind the elder lady's back, 
was anxiously trying to call the attention of some 
one—surely there was no one in sight but her¬ 
self—to a slip of white paper he held in his hand. 
Suddenly, after a hasty glance in every direction, 
he stooped, wrapped the paper around a pebble, 
and the next instant it fell in a bed of geraniums 
beside the princess, just as the irate duenna turned 
to rejoin her charge. The princess’ first emotion 
was amazement and indignation at this apparent 
impertinence, but a crest emblazoned on the paper 
caught her eye, and quietly, while listening to her 
unsuspecting guardian’s animadversions upon the 
offending dressmaker, she stooped to gather a 
pink geranium, and something else. But now we 
will return to Harold, and the plans he was base 
enough to concoct, having for an object the total 
discomfiture of the most noble prince and mar¬ 
quis, and the furtherance of his own selfish 
designs. 

This is the carnival week in Borne, when the 
mirth is at its height, and the inhabitants, rich 
and poor, gentle and simple alike, are, for a few 
short days, meeting on a common ground in the 
mad revel of buffoonery and burlesque; but our 
hero has turned his back upon the merriment and 
excitement surgiug through the streets, to again 
hold council with his faithful ally, Francesco. 

“Francesco, my boy,” he was saying, after the 
man hod, with much persuasion, been induced to 
seat himself in Harold’s presence; “you have 
often confessed to a sort of hankering for a sight 
of polite society, as you call it. How would you 
like going to the masquerade boll, Monday eve¬ 
ning, at the Palazzo Ponti, in my place?” 

“Surely, milord is joking!” began Francesco, 
aghast; but was interrupted. 

“Francesco, you mean well, I know; but how 
often must I tell you that the title you insist upon 
giving me is only an unkind reminder of what 
nature has denied me? Now, listen.” 

Then followed an audacious proposition, which 
caused the Italian to recoil in dismay, exclaiming, 
“Does milord remember that such a thing would 
probably cost me my position, without which I 
am a beggar?” 
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“ Of course it would!’* responded the tempter, 
cheerfully. “ Francesco, my boy, old England is 
the finest country the sun shines on, and the de¬ 
sire you hare so often expressed to go there does 
you credit. How would you like the position of 
lodge-tender at a fine old place in Devonshire, 
with good wages, little work, and one of the pret¬ 
tiest little lodges in England for a home, for so 
long a time as you choose to occupy it ?” 

“Is milord really serious?” cried the man, 
with a face fairly shining with delight; • for the 
human heart is but weak at the best, and the 
thought of this brilliant prospect, compared with 
the miserable pay and wearisome life of privation 
which he now lived, silenced away scruples in 
Francesco's mind; and which of us can say that 
he would have chosen otherwise? Suddenly a 
mixture of anxiety and sheepishness clouded his 
face, as he stammered, “But, there is a—that 
is—I—” 

“Well, man, out with U! Are you going to 
object to the dimate, or the journey? What is 
wrong?” 

“I—I—wouldn’t exactly like to go alone, 
milord, for there is a—a young person who is— 
attached to me—” 

“All right, Francesco!” laughed Harold, heart¬ 
ily. “ I am the last man in the world to interfere 
with an attachment just now. So bring along the 
young person, by all means. The lodge is quite 
large enough for two.” 

It is the night of the grand masquerade ball at 
the Palazzo Ponti, and all the llite of Roman 
society is present, bidding farewell to pleasure 
for awhile, as it were; for this is the last private 
ball of the season, and in two days these smiling 
patrician brows will be strewn with penitential 
Ltntef^gshes. Among the fantastic crowd pay¬ 
ing court to Prince Carnival, one of the most con¬ 
spicuously elegant costumes is worn by a gentle¬ 
man dressed as Sir Walter Raleigh, who, either 
for lore of fresh air or because his handsome face 
is so mweh worthier of being seen than the black 
silk covering intended to hide it, seems id dire 
very little for preserving his incognito, and his 
mask is as often resting on the yellow curls on 
the top of his head as on the face beneath. 

For some time he thus stands unmasked,poking 
with a pair of Tyrolese peasant girls, near a group 
of noblemen, from which the dark frees of the 
Prince Pallavietni and the Marchese de Catnldi 
scowl angrily at him. Then Sir Walter Raleigh, 
or Harold Lenox, strolls into the next room, and 
for half an hour disappears. Leaving the ball¬ 
room, he throws over hjf” shoulders one of a pile 
of dominos lyfhg in an Arte-lbom, walks quietly 
down the broad staircase into the street, where 

Von. LXXIX.—14. 
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he finds a cab standing, and is driven immediately 
to a small restaurant close to the Palazzo Pallavi- 
cini, where a private room is placed at his dis¬ 
posal for the evening. Here he is joined, almost 
immediately, by Francesco Valsachi, eager and 
elated, yet withal somewhat pale and nervous at 
the importance of the work to be done that night. 

“Francesco, the decisive moment has come at 
last, and, so far, everything favors us. What a 
blessing, that this street is so deserted to-night 
that probably no one will notice your 8entry-box 
being for a quarter of an hour empty!” cried 
Harold, his eyes blazing with excitement as he 
throws off his domino and crimson velvet cloak. 
“Do you remember my instructions? You are 
to stay at the ball until it is over, making your¬ 
self rather conspicuous in the neighborhood of 
the prince and marquis, who, by this means, will 
be put off the scent, as regards me, at first ; for 
I strongly suspect the news will reach them be¬ 
fore they leave the ball. My plans are so care¬ 
fully laid as to make any chance of capture, in 
my own case, out of the question, I think, espe¬ 
cially as to-morrow is Shrove Tuesday, when not 
only Rome but Jill the environs are in the wildest 
confusion; while you will probably be given up 
as another case of mysterious disappearance. You 
and the young person are to follow us before day¬ 
break, meeting us where I appointed, if you hear 
nothing. fro#i me to the contrary in the meantime; 
and then, my boy —vive Vamour!” 

Five minutes later the two figures leave the 
restaurant; but, strange to say, behind the mask 
gleam kbttk eyes instead of blue, and just visible 
below U^e helmet is a row of yellow curls. Sir 
Walter;$t*leigfc reappears at the ball, where his 
short absence has bee* WK>ticed,and again takes 
up hjs position near the Pvueoe di Pallavieiiii,who, 
if black looks could slay, would certainly be guilty 
of murder this night; and it is, perhaps, as a soil 
of protection against these that Sir Walter Raleigh 
raises his mask no more. The soldier, that is 
Lenox disguised, returns to his sentry-box, and 
keeps Watch over the palace and its surroundings. 

This evening the palace is almost deserted, the 
prince being ftt the ball, leaving his daughter at 
home, with no other companion than her watchful 
duenna, who is beginning to draw long sighs of 
relief at the thought of the speedy termination of 
her difficult task of keeping in the paths of de¬ 
corum and propriety the unruly feet of this un¬ 
grateful princess; for in three days the wedding 
festivities are to be celebrated, with muchtpomp, 
and after that, according to the code of these good 
old times, the lady may smile upon the objection¬ 
able Englishman as sweetly as heart can wish. It 
has been a fatiguing day at the palace, which the 
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bustle and confusion of the Approaching marriage 
fete is already invading; but, at last, the two 
ladies are qtiietly taking supper in the princess’ 
boudoir, about ten o’clock, having been a good 
deal delayed by visitors. And what can be the 
meaning of this innocent-looking white powder, 
which the younger of the ladies stealthily drops 
with the sugar into her companion’s glass, and 
which even the argus eyes of the duenna fail to 
discover ? 

Supper is over. The princess is watching rather 
guiltily, the elder lady nodding in her chair, in a 
most unwonted fit of drowsiness. Finally her eyes 
close—her head drops back, and she is dreaming 
sweet dreams of her approaching emancipation— 
doubtless. The princess gases at her breathless¬ 
ly for a few moments, then quietly steals from the 
room. 

Outside in the dark garden and quiet street, 
stillness reigns. The sentry below, has it all to 
himself—and still and motionless as his surround¬ 
ings, has been staring fixedly at the palace, for 
what seems to him an eternity—only interrupted 
once by a passer by, who tapped him smartly on 
the shoulder—“ Scelerato —is this your duty ?”— 
and the soldier quickly drew himself up in the 
stiffest and most bunglingly executed of military 
salutes to the officer, frowning at him. 

Eleven o’clock strikes from the adjacent church 
steeple, the first quarter—then the half. “An 
hour later—and every moment is so precious!” 
muttered the man—beating an impatient tattoo 
on the wall of his senty box—“Can any thing 
have gone wrong?” 

Suddenly the attention of this most watchful 
of sentinels is fixed upon a figure, which through 
the gloom, he can just distinguish issuing from 
the palaoe. Is it the servant who came out twice 
already, to bring flowers from the conservatory— 


or perhaps another of the evening visitors whe 
have already raised his hopes, afterwards to bring 
down maledictions upon their heads, several tinier 
to-night? No. This figure disappears towards th % 
back of the garden, and the soldier moving at 
last with swift feet, turns the corner and takes 
his stand before a small closed door in the wall. 
A moment he stands breathlessly listening there 
—there is the sound of a key fitted into a lock— 
a delay—there is some difficulty in turning it— 
while the man outside is fairly ftuning with im¬ 
patience. 

At last it turns—the heavy door opens with a 
most alarming creak, and a female figure, heavily- 
cloaked and veiled—appears—starting back ap¬ 
parently in dismay at merely a sentry—where she 
had expected—what ?—but the next moment the 
sentry’s.arms are around her—the helmet and 
bayonet are flung aside—and the yellow hair she 
knows and loves so well, is mingling with her 
dark locks—while a voice that for her seems sweet¬ 
est music, is whispering—“ It is I—Beatrice my 
own love—my bride! Forgive me for frighten¬ 
ing you—I could only let you know that I should 
be here, to-night, as I did not know then certainly 
that my plan for winning you with the bayonet 
would be feasible. The carriage is waiting around 
the corner—and hurrah for Old England !” 

And thus it is that we come by our lovely an¬ 
cestress hanging yonder on the wall—painted in 
her Roman costume, offering fruit to her guests— 
and to her, I—Beatrice Pallavicini Lenox—am 
indebted, I suppose, for the dark hair and eyes, 
which contrast so strikingly with my Saxon-hued 
brothers and sisters—for in the various families 
of her descendants, there has never lacked at 
least one Italian-tinted daughter, to keep alive 
her name and the memory o t the good old 
days. 


* ONE DAY. 
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Good-byk, dear day, good-bye. 

And let me wreathe with immortelle# 
The momenta sweet that fly 
Ob wings of love, and mark with white 
The hours wherein no cloud of pain 
Has dimmed the dear sunlight. 

Farewell, sweet day, farewell. 

E’en now the evening curfew peals 
From memory’s tolling bell. 

I sit and oount them as they fall. 

And grieve and sigh, yet smile that they 
Are ever part recall. 


Good-bye, dear day, good-bye, 

Like somo fond one I've lovod and lost. 
That in death’s clasp doth lie, 

With flowers abloom upon the brow— 
Each tender bloom a precious hour— 
Thou seem'at unto ape now. 

Farewell, sweet day, farewell, 

And go where sleep they that are gone, 
For after all, 'Us Well. 

I would not call hack one dead face, 

I w^ould not live these hours again, 

Nor e’on thy Joys recall. 
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The scene is a dingy dressing-room, in a dingy } 
old house, situated in a dull but eminently aria- < 
tocratic London quarter. A slow, dull fire smoul- j 
ders in the grate, and the old lady who sits before } 
it, in an easy chair, is wrapped in a dingy old 1 
shawl, over a still dingier wrapper. It is June, j 
but not a ray of the glorious summer sunshine 5 
penetrates through the chocolate-colored moreen j 
curtains that drape the windows. The place is \ 
“ stuffy ” and dismal in the extreme. The young \ 
girl who stands by the mantelpiece ought to ' 
brighten the whole room with her fresh, radiant < 
loveliness, but, instead of that, she has fallen j 
under the spell of its gloom, and stands there 
pale, downcast, with tears in her great dark eyes. \ 
She looks like a culprit, and she is one, and the \ 
old lady (who looks so sweet, and meek, and i 
gracious—who has such gentle blue eyes, and 
such a soft voice, m public) is engaged in trying, \ 
convicting, and sentencing her to speedy punish- \ 
menu j 

“Wretched, unprincipled girl!” she says, 5 
sharply. “ I wonder you dare to look me in \ 
the face, after such duplicity. I allowed you to < 
refuse three good offers—Sir John Dewey, young < 
Ascott, and Mr. Grayson, who is worth, at least, i 
millions; to say nothing of all the detrimen- j 
tale that you had the good sense to decline with¬ 
out asking my advice—all because you led me to 
believe that you intended to accept Lord Rexford. 
And he believed it too, and every one else with 
eyes in their heads. You have deceived us 
shamefully. You have behaved with the most 
heartless coquetry.” 

“Oh, grandmamma 1 ” remonstrates Helena, a 
faint, indignant color tinging her white cheeks, 

“ I didn’t mean to deceive any one. I knew you 
wanted me to marry him. I tried to do it, to 
please you.” 

“Stop!” says Lady Pemberton, coldly and 
haughtily. 44 Do you dare to say that you were 
going to marry Lord Rexford to please me ? That 
you did not care for the wealth, name and rank 
he could give you ? That you felt no pride in 
making a conquest where dosens of beauties and 
heiresses had failed, but were simply going to 
marry Rexford because I wanted you to do it? 
Sweet, dutiful child! What a pity you had not 
courage to complete the sacrifice 1” 

Helena’s head droops, and she answers hum- \ 


bly and falteringly, “ No, no, grandmamma! I 
didn’t mean—I—I have done very wrong. I 
was tempted. I thought I could marry him. It 
seemed an easy thing to do. Girls marry that 
way every day, and—and—Lord Rexford was 
kind and good-natured. But when—-just at the 
last—it seemed base and horrible—I—I could 
not do it!” 

“Very well,” Lady Pemberton says, in tones 
of ice. “ Very pretty and sentimental. I hope 
you are prepared to bear all the talk and scandal 
it will make. Some people will think, with me, 
that you have jilted Rexford shamefully. But 
others will never believe he proposed to you. 
They will say you 4 threw yourself at his head,’ 
and failed in your attempt to entrap him. In¬ 
deed, I would not be astonished if they said all 
sorts of things about you. You have gone about 
everywhere with Rexford. Your imprudence 
has been shocking. You must go away till the 
affair blows over. Oh, dear! That I should 
live to be so disgraced—” $ 

“ Grandmamma!” breaks in the indignant 
young voice, as Helena raises her head, and her 
eyes flash through her tears, “ I have not done 
anything disgraceful, except—yes, it was dis¬ 
graceful to think of marrying a man I knew I 
did not love. But I did nothing except what you 
sanctioned. I only went where you permitted 
me, and—” 

“ There, there, child!” Lady Pemberton says, 
coldly. “ Do reflect that I thought you were 
going to marry the man. I am old and feeble. 

I could not drag abroad with you everywhere, 
and I trusted you with Rexford. If you would 
marry him no one would say a word.” 

44 But I can’t marry him, grandmamma. I 
don’t lo—” 

44 Don’t be a fool, Helena,” Lady Pemberton 
snaps out. Then, sinking back in her chair, she 
languidly waves the girl away, and murmurs, 

44 Why do I waste my breath ? She is a fool, and 
will never be cured of it. Go away ! Go to 
your room, Helena.” 

Helena slips away, and spends the morning in 
floods of tears, alternating with tempests of an¬ 
ger and indignation. She knows she has been a 
tool in the hands of her manoeuvring grand¬ 
mother ; yet she is conscious that, carried away 
by the vanity and ambition that worldly old lady 
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has aroused in her heart, she has lent herself i spend my. days doing good. Or if ,1 never 
only too willingly to Lady Pemberton’s plans, marry, and grandmamma dies, and there is no 
It is only at the last moment, when success is J one to take care of me, I’ll ask Mrs. Maberly to 
certain, that the revulsion has come; truo wo- J let me come here and teach these little children.” 
manly pride has risen in her heart, and she de- j With this virtuous resolution, Helena follows 
spises herself for the pretty arts she has prac- \ Mrs. Maberly about her house, her flower-gar- 
ticed so gaily, and registers a solemn vow that den, and her dairy, and finally goes with her to 
she will never again engage in the pursuit, called j visit her poor people and the parish school. All 
by the irreverent, “ husband-hunting.” I this has the charm of novelty to Helena. It is 

Poor little Helena! She has a hard time in j; delightful to find herself actually “doing good,” 
the next three or four days. Lord Rexford 5 carrying soup and wine to sick people, who 
comes back, (“unheard-of good luck,” grand- \ “bless her for her kindness;” reading to the 
mamma says,) and gives her another chance for ' blind old woman who says “ her voice is as sweet 
a coronet. But Helena stands firm. Lady Pem- ^ as a lark’steaching and petting little children, 
berton’s poor “ little fool ” is “ brazed in a mor- < who smile up in her face, and cling lovingly to 
tar, among wheat, with a pestle,” but “her fool- her hand, and big ones who stand around her 
ishness does not depart from her.” At the end of ‘ and stare at her with respectful adoration. Last 
a week she is ordered to pack up her clothes, and { of all, it is not at all unpleasant to find the young 
is sent off, in deep disgrace, to stay with a coun- J curate, Mr. Lindesay, watching her with his 
try cousin, a grave, hard-working rector, with a J deep-set, dark eyes, and to know that this grave 
quiet wife and a house full of children. Lady J young man, who has been wont to advocate 
Pemberton intends it as a punishment. It would J strenuously the “celibacy of the clergy,” has 
be a frightful one to her. But Helena does not <; fallen deeply and hopelessly in love with her. 
mind. As her grandmother’s maid, who has es- \ Tlius time goes on. It is now growing late in 
corted her to the rectory, drives back to the sta- \ the summer. Peaches are ripening on the sunny 
tion in the fly that has brought them, Helena < walls of the old rectory garden, and Helena and 
watches the carriage out of sight, and draws a ' the children are gathering them, 
long breath. The last link of the chain is broken. \ “There’s the very reddest and ripest yet, 
She is free—at least for a while. < Bobbie 1” Helena cries, pointing high up above 

She is in a strange place, among strangers, but \ her head, and there is a desperate scramble on 
she does not mope. She knows they all think \ the part of the three boys to reach the prize, 
her a “ naughty girl ” here, for grandmamma has s But none of them get it, and Htoleaa gives it up 
written them a very pious letter, in which she j with a sigh, when suddenly an arm is stretched 
bewails her darling’s “ waywardness,” and hopes ; up, the peach is gathered, and Helena tums^jto 
the dear rector will not be shocked by her levity. I face Mr. Lindesay, who holds out the peach to 
But Heleua is a winsome ltttle thing. She sets j her with his quiet smile. 

to work to make them love her, and in three j “Oh, thanks!” she says, laughing. “How 
days she has won them all. Tlio rector smiles j nice it is to get what one wants.” 
indulgently at her wildest freaks ; good Mrs. J “ How much nicer not to want what one can- 
Mabcrly pets and spoils her; and the children j not get,” the curate says, almost gravely, as his 
adore her. Helena is happier than she ever was l eyes rest quietly on her lovely face, 
in all her life—her short, young life, that has j Helena slikkes her head, laughingly. “ I am 
been spent either in the dull routine of a board- s not a philosopher, like you,” she says. “ I want, 
ing-school, or under her grandmother’s piercing ^ oh, ever so many things I cannot get. Now, 
eyes. She has had one season of “ the world *’< you! You have & well-regulated mind, and I 
of fashion, of gay crowds, of pretty dresses, and j am sure you never want anything but just what 
the flattery of admirers, but she is happier now j yon ought to have, and that you know you will 
than she was during that brief, feverish period of 5 get.” 

gratified vanity, of ambitious plans, of manoeuv- j Mr. Lindesay smiles, in spite of himself, as he 
ring, and of self-reproaches. She makes heroic < looks down at her. She is so pretty, standing 
resolutions about her future life. She sees how < there, with her straw hat half falling from her 
calmly and sweetly life flows on at the quiet rec- l head, her bronze-brown hair loosened and glint- 
tory, and she vows that wealth and rank shall j ing in the sunlight, her eyes sparkling, her 
never tempt her again. “ I’ll never marry any- j cheeks flushed and dimpling with smiles. She 
one that grandmamma wants me to,” she vows. > wears a dress of pale blue muslin, with “elbow 
“ I hate money ; I despise titles. If I marry at j sleeves.” that show her round, white, arms, and 
all, it shall be a country clergyman, and I’ll \ blue-veined wrists. Mr. Lindesay cannot help 
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seeing how graceftil and lovely she is, to the very > but, strange to say, rather gives her pleasure, 
tips of the perfect little hands that are holding < Yet she does hesitate; her heart beats quickly, 
up a wide, flat basket, filled with glowing J and for a little while she cannot speak. At last 
peaches. He tries to speak lightly, but Helena's \ she says, “ I—I am not sure, Mr. Lindesay. I 
quick ear catches the sigh with which he says, j do like you very much, but I am not sure I—love 
“lam afraid I am not such a philosopher as you you.” What lover was ever discouraged by an 
believe me. I often want what, perhaps, I may j answer like that ? Mr. Lindesay is not; and in 
never have.” j half an hour Helena has given a half consent, a 

Then she turns away, saying, carelessly, “ Oh, f sort of promise, which sends him off unutterably 
if I were a man, I would have what I wanted. . happy. But nothing is to be said about this 
Now, come, Mr. Lindesay; we are going to have i half engagement, though Mr. Lindesay looks 
tea out of doors, here in the garden, and you j grave when she refuses to let him see or write 
shall help me set our table, and you may drink j to her grandmother, but yields to her wishes, 
tea with us.” $ For several weeks, now, life flows on tran- 

It is a pretty picture, that five o’clock tea, < quilly as ever at the rectory, to all appearances, 
under the spreading walnut tree in the garden. \ Helena is very diligent with the schools and the 
Helena, and Alice Maberly, (a fifteen-year-old j poor people, and Mr. Lindesay praises and en- 
little maiden, with a face like one of Fra Angeli- : courages her. He has taken almost the tone of 
ca's angels,) make the tea, and serve it in rare J an accepted lover, now. He comes to Helena for 
old china. The rector. Mrs. Maberly, and the i advice, and tells her of parish jars and troubles 
curate sit sedately upon chairs, and talk parish j whose existence she had never suspected, and 
matters, while they drink tea, and the boys roll j which rather dismay her. He begins, too, very 
upon the grass, and eat peaches. But, after tea, ; gently and kindly, to point out to Helena those 
Mr. Lindesay manages to stray away with Helena, 5 of her faults which will most seriously impede 
and they find themselves presently resting in the 5 her usefulness as a clergyman’s wife. This is 
rose arbor, at the very end of the long garden. j rather alarming, and not altogether elysian, but 
“ See how the poor roses are drooping with the j Helena bears it sweetly, and tries hard to be 
best,” Helena says, gently lifting a ftill-blown j properly sedate, and to “ think before she 
crimson rose with her slender finger tips, and | speaks.” 

then os softly touching it with her lips. < It is a “blue nnd golden day,” late in Septem- I 

Mr. Lindesay does not speak, and she turns to j ber. As Mr. Lindesay walks up to the rectory 
find his eyes fixed earnestly upon her. Then he j door, Helena comes out to meet him, with a 
does speak, and in a moment Helena knows that 5 brighter face than usual. 

the destiny she has coveted may be hers. If she J “We have had a grand visitor,” she an- 
pleases, she may be a country clergyman’s wife, i nounces, smilingly. “ Lady Western has come 
and spend her life “ doing good.” She has not i home to the Hall. There are to be crowds of 
been at all blind to the devotion of this grave, \ people there, and I am to go, to-morrow, to spend 
earnest young cumte. She has seen it for some < a fortnight with her.” 

time. Even Mrs. Maberly has seen it, nnd has j “ Lady Western!” exclaims Mr. Lindesay, in 
thought it would be “such a nice thing” for 
Helena, and has managed earnestly to tell her 
“all about” the young man—how'noble and 
good he is, (but Helena sees that for herself,) of 
what a good family he comes ; how he has quite 
a nice income besides his curacy, and will one 
day lie rector of a pleasant parish in Devon. 

Helena has listened dreamily, ns if it did not j carelessly. “ Well, I shall go, of course. I do 
concern her a whit: but all these were pleasant i not like, or approve of, Lady Western; but, as 
things to hear of the man she was actually begin- j you are to go, I shall be there as often as I can. 
ning to—like—very much. She docs like him— J You will be safer, if I am there.” 
she thoroughly esteems and respects him, and i “Safer! From what?” Helena asks, with 
with him she will live that ideal life she dreams l wide-open eyes. Then, as Mr. Lindesay does 
of, that pretty pastoral of country life, of green j not answer, she laughs, and goes lightly on, 
fieMs and bird songs, of peace, innocence, and \ “ Oh, you needn’t be afraid of Lady Western, 
goodness. Why should she hesitate? Certainly < She is a good-natured soul. We were very 
not because site thinks “ grandmamma will be \ good friends in London, and her house is always 
furiously angry.” That thought comes to her, 5 charming.” 


j displeased surprise. 

I “Yes! Surely you know her. She says she 
adores you, and you are to come to dinner, to¬ 
morrow, and to be there as often as you can. I 
wonder if—if she suspected anything,” Helena 
says, rather anxiously. 

“Possibly sh* did,” Mr. Lindesay replies, 
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So Helena goes to Lady Western’s for another 
glimpse of *• the world ” she has left. How long 
it seems since she quitted it! What has hap¬ 
pened in that world while she has been playing 
her little pastoral at the rectory ? What have her 
old lovers been doing, especially Lord Rexford % 
Her grandmother, in her few and short epistles, 
lias only mentioned him once. “ Lord Rexford is 
in Switzerland, with the Blounts. They say he is 
to marry his cousin, Constance Blount, the girl with 
the snub nose, and a hundred thousand pounds.” 

So Helena does not dream of meeting him at 
Lady Western’s. But, as she enters the draw¬ 
ing-room before dinner, and stands talking with 
Mr. Lindesay and several others, she sees, across 
the room, a tall, sunburned young man, with 
close-cut, light brown hair, a light moustache, 
and bright blue eyes. It is Lord Rexford. But 
before she has time to feel any awkwardness, or 
embarrassment, he has crossed the room, shaken 
hands with her cordially, and is chatting with 
her in the friendliest way. Then he goes back 
to the lady he had left, a pretty, bright, fresh¬ 
looking girl, who certainly has a nose relroustt, 
and, Helena hears, is his cousin, Constance 
Blount. Helena supposes, of course, that he is 
engaged to her, and is rather surprised when she 
finds that Lord Rexford is to take her (Helena) 
down to dinner. She is surprised, too, to find 
how easily and agreeably conversation flows be¬ 
tween Lord Rexford and herself during that 
meal. They talk a great deed of merry non¬ 
sense, and Helena’s soft laugh rings out so often 
that Mr. Lindesay, across the table, looks at her 
gravely now and then. They talk a great deal 
of serious, good sense, besides, and Helena 
thinks that Lord Rexford has “ improved won- 
dcrftilly.” Aften dinner, he finds his way again 
to her side, aqd it is not till people are beginning 
to take their bedroom candles, and say good¬ 
night, that she sees Lord Rexford conversing 
with his cousin, in a really confidential and lover- 
like way. She wonders what they are saying, 
and almost wishes sl»o knew. After all, it is 
only this, Well, Harry, have you found out 
anything?” asks Miss Blount, eagerly. Lord 
Rexford laughs—not a very gay laugh—and 
quotes, from the “Bab Bollqda:” 

“ I’ve changed my riown,” the maiden said, 

“ I’ll only marry curates, thank you." 

“ Do you really think she is engaged to him, 
Harry?” 

I don’t know, cousin. You see he is in love 
with her,” (the lady nods assent,) “and he gave 
her some very black looks across the table. Poor 
little girl! There’s always somebody to tyran¬ 
nize over her I” 


; “ And if the post of tyrant is ever vacant, you 

; know some one who could fiU it admirably,” 

| Connie laughs, as she puts her hand in his, and 
; says “good-night.” And, singularly enough, 

\ the sight of this cousinly converse gives Helena 
\ a feeling almost of jealousy. It is such a little 
| while since Lord Rexford’s little murmured con- 

> fidences were all for her ear. 

> It is very odd, but Helena sighs as she thinks 
i of it. 

j So the days pass. But surely, if Miss Blount 
j is engaged to Lord Rexford, she is the least ex- 
| acting of fiancees. During the next fortnight, it 
j is certainly Helena that he devotes himself to, 
j yet Connie is always good-humored and smiling, 

‘ and is especially sweet and friendly to Miss 
t Pemberton. 

| It is Helena that Lord Rexford walks and 
| rides with, and takes moonlit strolls through the 
gardens with. He certainly does not make love 
to her, but is as cordial, as kind, and os “nice” 
as it is possible to be. When Mr. Lindesay pays 
his frequent visits, she notices, too, how cour¬ 
teously Lord Rexford gives way to the young 
clergyman, yielding to him the place by her 
side, which Mr. Lindesay does not fail to claim. 

| It must be confessed that Helena does not enjoy 
j Mr. Lindesay’s visits after the first day or two. 

| She is not doing anything wrong, yet his grave 
eyes rest disapprovingly upon her. He does not 
j like to watch those pretty, half-coquettish ways 
| of hers, which other people admire so much. 

\ He thinks she is too thoughtless, too gay. He 
\ tells her so, very gently, but very firmly. Hel- 
\ ena hears these reproofs meekly, and tries to 
| “ reformbut it is hard work, and she begins 
\ to weary of it a little. 

\ One evening, after dinner, she has walked 
j with Lord Rexford on the banks of the little 
\ river at the foot of the lawn, aud at last they 
s have stepped into a boat, and rowed down the 
| river in the sunset glow. They are late getting 
| back, and Mr. Lindesay is waiting for them at 

> the landing. He hears laughter, and snatches of 
\ song, and the boat comes slowly round the bend 
\ of the river. Then he sees Helena skillfully pull- 
j ing the oars, and Lord Rexford idly leaning bock 

and watching her with laughing, admiring eyes. 
He meets them very gravely, and Lord Rexford 
presently makes some polite excuse for leaving 
l them, and walks quickly off towards the house. 

| “ Helena,” begins Mr. Lindesay, mildly, “I 

> am sorry to say anything that sounds like a re- 
j buko—” 

\ “ Don’t say it, then!” laughs Helena, her 

| pretty eyes raised appealingly, and her hand 
j laid coaxingly on his arm. 
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“That is childish, Helena/’ he says, quickly, j 
“ If I see you doing anything that is wrong, or i 
unbecoming, I must tell you.” > 

A mutinous look, that is altogether new to > 
him, comes into her lovely face. She answers, > 
almost haughtily, “ I have done nothing wrong, \ 
or unbecoming—nothing that any other lady in \ 
that house could not have done unreproved. It j 
is you, who are too punctilious, too exacting.” < 
** I cannot think that I am too exacting when < 
I ask you to behave with that dignity and reserve < 
that befits my wife.” Mr. Lindesay says this j 
quietly. But Helena answers, hotly: J 

“ If I am to change my whole nature, and 
crush out all the life and joy that God has put | 
into my heart, I will never be your wife.” 

Mr. Lindesay stops, and looks at her with a 
pale, stem face. He is utterly silent for a mo¬ 
ment, and then says, in a tone that he forces to j 
be quiet, “ Do you mean to say that you wish to 
break our engagement?” Helena bites her lips 
to keep back a sob, and says not a word. Mr. 
Lindesay goes on, in a softer tone, “You must 
do what will make you happiest, Helena.” Then, 
after another silence, he says, still more gently, 

“ I will not say any more to you, now. I came to 
say that Mrs. Maberly told me your visit here 
was to be eltended, and I shall not be able to see 
yon for three days. I am going away for that 
time. Helena, when I come back, I hope you 
will be yourself again. Shall 1 take you to the 
house, now?” 

“No; leave me here,” Helena replies; and; 
she throws herself down on a rustic seat under 
the trees, and covers her face with her hands.: 
She knows that Mr. Lindesay lingers near her 
for a moment, and then is gone. 

A little while afterwards Lord Rexforck comes 
hastily down the path, and* pauses, abruptly, as 
he sees her. 

“Miss Pemberton, I came to look for you,” he : 
says. “ I met Mr. Lindesay, and thought you j 
were alone. Isn’t it rather damp, to sit here?” j 
“It will not hurt me,” Helena answers, and j 
Lord Rexford instantly detects the “tears in her 
voice,” and thinks, indignantly, “ That prig has 
been scolding her, and making her cry.” He j 
hesitates, for an instant, and then exclaims, in¬ 
dignantly, “ Miss Pemberton, it’s no business of 
mine, I daresay, but I can’t see you in distress i 
without asking if I can help you!” 

Her tears flow again, at the sound of a sympa¬ 
thetic voice, and presently—how does it hap¬ 
pen?—Rexford knows all about Helena’s “pas-j 
toral,” and how it came about that she is half- j 
engaged to the young curate, without her grand- j 
mother’s knowledge. He guesses much that she j 


does not tell him, but he does not satisfy himself 
as to whether she really, after all, loves that 
grave young man or not; and when she asks, 
sadly, “What can I do? It seems to me that 
whatever I do will be wrong,” he is silent for a 
moment, and then answers, gravely, “You can 
be as honest and true to him as you were to me, 
just reversing the order of things, however; for 
if you love him, you must tell him so, and fight 
a battle-royal with Lady Pemberton for your own 
way ; then, when you’ve got it, be the most duti¬ 
ful, the sweetest parson’s wife in England. And 
if you don’t love him, for heaven’s sake—for 
your own sake, and his—don’t do him the cruel 
wrong of marrying him. Be true, Helena, and 
he cannot help reverencing you—as 1 did, even 
when you drove me wild by—” He checks him¬ 
self, abruptly, and Helena is glad the darkness 
hides the burning blush his words have called 
up. 

Then she rises, and they go towards the house 
in silence. As they part in the hall, Helena 
suddenly gives him her hand, and half whispers, 
“Thank you, Lord Rexford; you have been a 
good friend to me.” 

And he proves himself a good friend, in the 
three restless, miserable days that follow, when 
he manages so cleverly to shield her from arro¬ 
gance and observation. 

The three days pass; the fourth comes, and 
Rexford, who has spent the morning riding, 
finds, on his return, that “ Mr. Lindesay have 
been and have seen Miss Pemberton in the li¬ 
brary, and have gone, sir.” At dinner, Helena 
is very gay—almost feverishly so. It is not till 
the next day, that Lord Rexford finds an oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking to her alone. She is reading 
in the library, when he looks in—walks in— 
closes the door after him, and comes towards 
her, smiling. 

“ Am T to congratulate you?” he asks, holding 
out his hand. 

Helena colors, and shakes her head. 

“ Only on having found the courage to tell the 
truth,” she says, and then her eyes fill with tears 
suddenly. “ He is so good,” she murmurs. 
“You don’t know what a good man he is, Lord 
Rexford. I feel—I know I have behaved very 
badly, and I deserve all that can happen—all 
that will happen to me for trifling with him so.” 

“What dreadful thing is going to happen?” 
Rexford asks, smiling. 

“ Oh, you have not heard! Lady Western has 
been talking to me. She says everybody knows, 
and is talking about it; and people say I am so 
—heartless—” (here Helena’s lip quivers a lit¬ 
tle, and Lord Rexford bites his, angrily,) “and 
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some one has written all about it to grand- j to marry my brother Qeorge I Helena, answer 
mamma, and she is coming—coming here, to-jme; will you marry me ?” 

morrow, and will take me away to some dreadful j “ What! after fighting a battle-royal with 
place, and—oh, dear, I don’t know what to do!” j grandmamma, to avoid marrying you?” Helena 
Helena leans her head on her hand, and looks > asks, with a laugh, that ends in tears, however, 
sadly out of the window. | and in an unconditional surrender—for she 

“Shall I tell you a way out of it all—how to j knows, now, that at last she does, Teally and 
silence everybody who calls you heartless, to heartily, love Lord Rexford, though she “ hates 
pacify Lady Pemberton, and to escape that > riches,” and “ despises titles.” 

‘ dreadful place ?’” Rex ford asks, coming closer | Lady Pemberton arives, the next day, but 
to Helena’s side. Lord Rexford meets her at the station, and her 

“Yes; if you can,” she answers, listlessly. j subsequent behavior to Helena is a model of 
He bends over her, Likes her hand, clasps it > suavity and sweetness. She absolutely forbears 
in both his, and says, solemnly, yet with laugh- I to trinmph over her, with regard to her engage- 
ing eyes: j inept to Lord Rexford, and does not make, either 

“ Ajtd now, mine own dear little girl, there is \ then or thereafter^ the slightest allusion to the 
no way but this!” j affair with Mr. Lindesay. 

Helena blushes deeply, tries to draw her hand j It is three years since Lord Rexford first 
away, and says, with reproachful eyes, “ Oh, J kissed Helena Pemberton, in Lady Western’s li- 
Lord Rexford ! How can you talk nonsense, j brary. The Rexfords are very happy. Not even 
when I am so miserable?” j Lady Pemberton’s occasional visits to their coun- 

“ It is not nonsense!” he declares, suddenly \ try seat can mar their happiness, for she treats 
grave. “ 1 was never in deeper earnest in all ; the yonng people with stately, old-world cour- 
niy life. See here, Helena, won't you juBt try \ tesy, and has never once said, “ I told you so!” 
to love me? I have been vain enough to fancy, \ to Helena. At Rexford, Helena finds as much 
sometimes, in these three weeks, that you—you : “good” to do, amongst her husband’s tenantry, 
did not quite hate me; and if you will marry ’ as she would have had if she had realiaed her 
me—” j dream of being a country clergyman’s wife. 

“Stop! Stop, Lord Rexford!” Helena eries, j And Mr. Lindesay is engaged to Alice Maberly, 
breathlessly. “ How can I marry you?* I thought > a sweet, gehtle little soul, who will, probably, 
you were engaged to Miss Blount.” j make him a far better wife than he would have 

“ Connie! Why, that dear little soul is going j found in pretty, faulty, willful Helena Pemberton. 


A WHITE ROSEBUD. 


BY ANNA ROYLSTON. 


L 

Tt bloomed in beauty on the stem— 

A rusebud white and fair; 

Its petals soft, and pure, and white, 

With perfume filled the air. 

XL 

Sho came in beauty to the lawn, 

Where bloomed the rosebud fair. 

She took it in her soft white hands, 

And placed it in her hair. 

She took it from her shining braids, 

She kissed its leaves so white, 

And smiled, and blushed, os low she 8fri<\ 

“ ril give it him, to-night.” 

in. 

They came so softly to her room: 

Their Blow, and silent tread— 

Their whispering voices, and their tears, 

All told that she was dead. 

For Death had oorae when least they thought. 
And left her pale but fair— 

O’er her still heart the rosebud lay— 

Its perfume filled the air. 


IV. 

■ He came in sorrow to the room 
Where slept his idol palo; 

And to her deaf ear once again 
Ho told affection's tale. 

'* Sho will not speak to me,” he said. 

His hands they clasped her own: 

He kissed her lips, and forehead pale, 

And felt aloao, alone! 

v. 

He saw the rosebud on her breast, 

He held it to his heart, 

As tho’ its white and silent leaves. 

Could keep back sorrow’s dart. 

VL 

It wanders o’er the wide, wide world. 

The rosebud faded, dead. 

He keeps it o’er his broken heart, 

To tell of Jojtb long fled. 

He says it tens of one whose smile, 

Could thrill his heart’s quick blood— 

Tho cold world says, with careless glance, 
*Tii but a white roeebnd. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ANOTHER MARRIAGE OFFER FOR JOYCE. 

Dinner was served at seven. It was a stately 
affair of several courses, with much display of 
sQver plate. Conversation was constrained and 
cautions, principally consisting of enquiries from 
the hostess about America and its fashions, the 
voyage, and Joyce’s first impressions*of England. 
In answering these questions, Joyce fell into a 
fatal error, partly from confusion and shyness, 
partly from a growing distrust of Harold Gresham, 
and dislike of associating herself in any manner 
with him; she did not mention that they hod 
been fellow passengers on board the Parthia, or 
that they had ever met bebore their introduction 
in the picture gallery. Nor did Gresham, who 
listened more than he spoke, supply this infor¬ 
mation, rather leaving it to be inferred that he 
had crossed some time previously, by his remark j 
that “ Miss Houghton could hardly judge of storm 
at sea, unless like himself, she had made the voy¬ 
age in midwinter.” 

The whole party left the table at once, Mr. Sey*- 
monr according to his habit retiring immediately 
to his own rooms, and 'Miss Norman saying to 
Joyce, os she settled herself in her own particular 
arm chair beside the little wood fire, seldom amiss 
in that great vaulted dining room. 

“There child, you may make tea at that table, 
and bring in a cup. You may have coffee for 
yourself, if you prefer. I never take it. My 
habits are as regular as clockwork, but I don* t want 
you to be a slave to them. At nine o’ clock at night, ! 
I go to my room, and at nine o’ clock in the morning ■ 
I come out of it, and have breakfast at half-past, j 
You may breakfast with me, or earlier, I hope not j 
later, for your own sake. I hate girls to be lazy.” j 
“I don’t think I’m lazy, Miss Norman*” said \ 
Joyce, quietly. And I shall be ready for break- j 
fast at half-past nine.” j 

“ That’s all right, except that you may call me j 
Aunt Nornjan, instead of Mrs. Norman, in fhture. > 
Remember that you are at home here. Where is j 
Harold Gresham ?” j 

“ I heard him say to you that he would go and \ 
smoke out of doors.” j 

“ So he did. I forgot. Now, Joyce, this young j 
man’ g arrival complicates matters a little far us. j 
He tells me that he was bom in wedlock.” \ 


Joyce looked shocked and remained silent. 
Miss Norman glanced sharply at her, and con¬ 
tinued: 

“ To be sure. You don’t know anything about 
him, and so are surprised. Perhaps, too, you’re 
not used to speaking of such things; and quite 
right. Girls ought to be kept ignorant of wicked¬ 
ness as a general thing; but your cose and mine 
are quite different. We hate no time for the pro¬ 
prieties, for I shall die very suddenly, and it may 
be at any minute.” 

“Aunt I” 

“ It’s the truth, and I don’t mind, if you 
don’t. Well, Harold says that be was born in 
wedlock, and can prove it. If he can, ho is the 
son of a kinsman, who was very dear to mo, and 
whom I forgive and love even now, because he is 
dead, and can’t know It. If he was alive, I 
wouldn’t. As for the woman who snared him 
into the disgrace of marrying her, I hope she’s 
dead, too. I hate her, living or dead. I hated your 
father, just in the some way, and for the same 
cause that I hate Harold Gresham's mother. I’d 
like to shake them both up in one bag, and then 
fling them into the sea. G-r-r-r-r!”. 

She looked so like a wicked old witch, then, in 
the firelight, and the sound she made was so 
strange and appalling, that Joyce started to her 
feet, her face white as a sheet, exclaiming, 

“ I must go homo! I can’t stay here! What 
right have you to speak of my father in that W&y ?” 

“Nonsense, Joyce. Your father was my ser¬ 
vant, your mother was my beloved and trusted 
daughter, the child of a sister who was my very 
self to me. This man stole her away, and she 
allowed him to do it. Joyce there is a curse in 
our blood; three disgraceful marriages in three 
whom I loved with all the love left in my broken 
heart ; for, girl, I broke my own heart long ogo, 
to let out a love that had growh and grown there 
in my own despite, and would come out in no 
lesser way. Yes, I loved, as my sister did, a man 
beneath me; it is the taint in our blood, I tell you; 
and when I fbund I could not kill the unworthy 
passion, I broke my own heart, and tore it out, 
and stamped it to death, and none but you knew 
that it ever lived.” 

Bnt, directly, Miss Norman spoke again, and 
it was in the most ordinary tone imaginable. 

(209) 
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“ So I think I shall marry you to Harold < 
Gresham,” said she. | 

“Oh, no! never, nerverl” exclaimed Joyce. ; 

At that moment, Gresham entered by one door, ; 
and Mr. Seymour by another. This gave a new J 

turn to Miss Norman’s ideas. She said, } 

< 

“Oh ! you will both wish to attend prayers in \ 
the hall; quarter before ten at night, quarter $ 
past nine in the morning. Mr. Seymour offici- j 
ates, and I am never there. Have my own arr \ 
rangements, which don’t ooncern anybody but j 
myself. Good-night.” s 

“ I will go upstairs, too, aunt. Good-night, if j 
I shouldn’t come down again,” said Joyce, bow- 1 
ing to the two gentlemen, and hastening out of j 
the room, close behind her aunt, who, arriving \ 
at the head of the Btairs, pointed down tho cor¬ 
ridor, saying: j 

“That’s your way. I never want anyone in j 
my Yoom. Good-night.” j 

“How can I stand it? I won’t! I’ll go home,” I 
exclaimed Joyce, aloud, as, with clenched hands, j 
flaming cheeks, and eyes full of angry tears, she 
burst into the largo, handsome room, where she > 
hod already .been shown to dress for dinner. j 

A pretty, fair-haired girl stood patiently beside 
the dressing-case, and, as Joyce entered, court- 
esied low, saying: 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Houghton, but 
I’m Ruth.” 

“Itutli? Oh! my maid.” 

“ Ycs’m. I wasn’t able to be here to dress you 
for dinner, Miss, on account of my little sister 
being very low with fever, and they sending for 
me in a hurry, thinking she was going.” 

“Why didn’t you stay with her?” 

“ Oh, ma’am, I wouldn’t dar’st to. The madam \ 
is awful strict about us servants. She wouldn’t < 
overlook it.” j 

“ IIow far do you livo from here ?” j 

“About half a mile, ma’am. Just on the edge \ 
of the park. My father’s one of the keepers.” \ 
“ Well, I want a little run in the fresh air, this < 
lovely night. I will go with you. Nobody can j 
object to ihat; and, at any rate, you shall see; 
whether your sister is still living. Here, help j 
me put on that short, gray dress, and my boots, j 
IIow nicely you have hung up all my clothes.” j 
A few moments later, two girlish figuros ran \ 
lightly down some side stairs, and out through < 
the porch at the bottom, into what was called the 
Dame’s Garden, a little, old-fashioned pleasaunce, 
enclosed by high hedges of trained holly, and 
abounding with all sorts of fragrant, old-fashioned 
English flowers, not too fine to call themselves by 
old-fashioned English names. 

Two minutes later, the same door softly opened 


again, and Harold Gresham passed stealthily out 
of it, and down through the garden. The chap¬ 
lain, standing at ( the window of his own room, and 
looking out upon the moonlight night, saw both 
the one and the other, and, smiting his fist upon 
the window-sash, exclaimed, aloud: 

“ Shameful! This impostor, and this intriguing 
girl, shall not insult the home of a pure and noble 
woman, by such abominable treachery. Pretend¬ 
ing to be strangers! Yet I read her terror and 
guilt, when she first saw him. She knew him. 
Yes, and they have laid a plot to steal this poor, 
crazed lady’s fortune, while I—they shan’t do it. 
I'll speak with him. As for her—so beautiful, 
so charming, and—so base.” 

His voice died away in a sound almost a groan, 
and snatching his hat, he followed, in the same 
path the others had taken. 

CHAPTER X. 
lady amabel’s chapel. 

At the foot of the garden, ltuth paused, and 
said, doubtfully, 

“It isn’t more than naif eo far, if we went 
through the old church; hat I’d be afraid, 
wouldn’t you, miss?” 

“ Afraid ! No, indeed; in fact I should like it,” 
replied Joyce, eagerly. “ In the bright moonlight, 
we can see everything.” 

“ That’s it, miss. We might see more than we 
wanted to, But I’m not a coward, for a girl, 
they say.” 

“ Nor I. So lead tho way.” 

•* We’ll turn back a bit then, for there’s a pri¬ 
vate door. This garden, miss, was laid out, they 
say, for a lady that lived morc’n two hundred 
years ago. Lady Amabel they called her.” 

“Always Lady Amabell” interrupted Joyce. 
“ That is her chair, in the picture gallery, they 
say.” 

“ Yes, miss. Woll, you see, she was very 
rich, indoed, and, brought a lot of money to the 
Abbey, and she was very pioup, though she was 
a Papist, and built up the Abbey Church, and 
made a chapel all for herself, that’s called Lady 
Amabel’s Chapel to this day, though its all in 
ruins, like all the old part of the church. And 
so, she had a door out of her chapel, opening into 
her garden, and this is it, miss.” 

While speaking, Ruth had led the way through 
a narrow and deeply shaded path, at the lower end 
of the garden, and now, using both hands with 
all her girlish strength, she lifted the primitive 
iron latch of a door, deeply nichod into a wall of 
dark stone, closely overgrown with ivy, whoso 
grasping tendrils constantly strove to seize upon 
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the door, and weave a barrier that should bind . 
it from the world forever. 

“ We’d as good leave it open, miss,” whispered j 
Ruth, stooping to adjust a stone against the open j 
door, “For its more’n hard to find from t’other j 
side, in the dark, and we won’t be long away.” 

“Oh! isn’t it dark in here?” returned Joyce, i 
in the same tone, as she timidly crossed the thres- 5 
hold, and peered about in the dim enclosed place, i 
open to the moonlit sky by a great breach in the ; 
roof, and capriciously illuminated, by long streaks , 
of light falling through lancet-shaped windows. > 
“It’s a bit poky just here, miss,” whispered 
Ruth, “ For this is a sort of closet like, a pew j 
we’d call it now-a-days, only its as big as a little > 
room; and it was here Lady Amabel said her j 
prayers, and nobody could see her.” 

A wave of memory swept through Joyce’s j 
brain, stinging, as such sudden memories often 
do. She remembered her mother’s half sarcastic j 
surmise, that Lady Amabel may, in her own chapel, j 
with her own money, have built herself an espe- / 
ci&l seat, a sort of throne, where, like a queen, j 
she might exalt herself before men, even in the j 
act of humiliating herself before God, and that / 
same spot beneath this seat, or chair, might be the \ 
one referred to in the old rhyme, as that where still j 
lay hid. “ The gems beneath my lady’s chair.” j 
Grasping Ruth by the arm, Joyce eagerly de- ; 
minded: { 

“ Where did she sit, do you know ?” j 

“ No, indeed, miss. There’s no seat at aH in j 
the place now, as you’ll see if you come in by day- \ 
light. Then, here’s the partition wall, that hid \ 
her from the folks, and now we are in front of the 
great altar.” 

“ Oh! Ruth, what’s that! Do you see ?” 

“ Where, miss ! Oh, what is it 1 Oh, miss, they ' 
do say my lady walks, and the priest, too! 1 never 
believed it before, but dear, dear!” | 

And clinging close to each other, the two girls 
stood shivering and watching a dark, stooping J 
form, vaguely seen in the twilight of the chancel, \ 
as it flitted from point to point, and finally disap- j 
peared behind the broken and ruined altar. \ 

“It was a ghost, miss,” whispered Ruth, all j 
respect of rank forgotten, as she dung tight to her j 
young mistress’ skirts, “ Oh, let’s gpt out of this, ; 
and go back. Maybe she’s mad that we’ve come j 
to spy on her.” \ 

“ Nonsense, Ruth, there’s no such thing as a \ 
ghost,” asserted Joyce, shaking in every limb, but; 
resolved not to let the weak flesh conquer the < 
willing spirit. “ Come after her, or it, whatever ; 
it is. Come along, I say, behind the altar; 
there.” \ 

“ Oh, no, no, miss, I couldn’t, really I couldn’t, \ 


not if the madam turns me off to-morrow, really 
I couldn’t go for to follow it.” 

“Then stay here, and 1 will,” replied Joyce, 
resolutely, “ I’m not going to begin my new life, 
here, with cowardice. 1 never was afraid of any¬ 
thing, and I never mean to be. Stay just here— 
don’t run away, will you?” 

“ N-n-o, miss. I dont’y, dont’y, go fer to go !’* 
and Ruth relapsed utterly into the rustic accent 
and expression, so carefully trained out of her 
since she had been selected for service at the Ab* 
bey. 

Leaving her all trembling, Joyce picked her 
way cautiously to the altar, a structure some 
eight feet in height, and standing quite detached 
from the walls, with a large space behind it. 
Coasting carefully along the side of this, until Bhe 
came to the corner, Joyce peered behind it, then 
disappeared. The figure of a man, keeping close in 
the shadow, had stood watching her, for some mo¬ 
ments, and now it stealthily and silently followed 
in the same direction, unseen and unheard. 

Suddenly, however, a hand was laid on the 
maid’s shoulder, and a voice in her ear, said, 

“Shame on you, Ruth Saunders, shame on 
youl” 

The tall, dark figure of the chaplain stood over 
her, defined blackly against the moon-lighted 
window opposite. 

“ Is this the way you merit Miss Norman*8 
trust, and obey my instructions?” pursued he, 
sternly. “ Has this stranger, in a few hours, un¬ 
done the work of years, and made you her willing 
accomplice in—” 

“lam waiting for my young lady,” interrupted 
Ruth, sullenly. 

“ Yes, and she? What did she come here for, 
the very first night after her arrival, too ? Shame 
on you, 1 say, Ruth Saunders, to help on such 
work as this, under the very roof that shelters 
you, insulting the kind, pure-hearted lady, who 
has befriended you Go back to the house, this 
instant, and to your own room. I will speak to 
Miss Houghton, myself. To-morrow, 1 shall see 
wliat Miss Normau decides for both of you.” 

The habit of obedience and deference conquered 
the desire to expostulate and explain, in the mind 
of the village girl, who had been educated, for 
years, to “ order herself lowly and reverently to 
all her betters,” especially to those of Norman 
Abbey. So, dropping her bead upon her bosom, 
she slunk away to the house. 

Joyee, meanwhile, cautiously, yet fearlessly 
advancing behind the altar, perceivpd a glimmer 
of light proceeding from beneath it, and at the 
same moment stumbled over a heap of rubbish, 
and fell forward, one of her hands and arms, as 
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she dimly perceived, plunging into a Parity just 
in front of her. The light vanished immediately, 
and, through the darkness, a voice said: 

“ Miss Houghton, is this yon ? Did you fall? 
Wait a moment.” And the next moment, the 
flare of a fusee illuminated Harold Gresham’s 
dark face, Joyce’s startled eyes, and the pit, 
made by the removal of one of the paving “flags 
of the chapel, on whose brink she had fallen. 

“ What are you doing here, child ?” demanded 
he, in a tone of affectionate familiarity, which 
she quickly resented. 

“ You have, probably, mistaken the person, 
Mr. Gresham,” said she, refbsirtg the proffered aid 
of his hand. “ I am Miss Houghton, and I came 
with my maid to visit these ruins by moonlight. 
I am in no need of help,’ or counsel, thank you.” 

And taking advantage of the light of another 
fasee, which Gresham struck, that he might look 
at her face, she moved quickly away, and, as she 
turned the comer of the altar, found herself face 
to face with Mr. Seymour. The match fell ex¬ 
tinguished, but the moonlight, in this more open 
part of the chancel, dimly shelved the hnrd, white 
face of the chaplain, as, standing fully in her 
path, he said: 

“ It is a singular fatality, that T, who hate in¬ 
trigue and deceit above all things, should always 
be the person to discover those of other people. 
This is the second time, to-day, that I have dis¬ 
covered you.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Joyce, her 
voice tremulous with angered shame. “Come 
this way, if you please, where I can see you—” 

“And where this titan cannot hear you,” in¬ 
terposed the chaplain, in his voice of cutting 
irony. “ Would it not be better to remain within 
earshot, so that he can listen to your story, and 
frame his own in harmony with it ?” 

Joyce did not reply, until she stood in the patch 
of moonlight, that fell from the broken roof. Then 
she turned upon her accuser, ithdhad fallowed, in 
a reluctant way, as If half curious, hklf unwilling, 
to listen to anything farther from this prdved cul¬ 
prit. But Joyce did not wait for him to speak. 

“ Now, please to tell me, Mr. Seymour, what 
you mean by this insulting espionage and sus¬ 
picion ? Why do you presume to follow me and 
call me to account ?.” 

“ I did follow yoii, this time, although when I 
encountered you in London, and when I catight 
the look of intelligence between you and this 
man, more than once here, it was purely by ac¬ 
cident, but it was because of those two proofs of a 
private understanding between you two, that, 
when I saw you stealing out of the houSe just 
now, and him fallowing you, I followed also, to 




warn you, in the interests of common propriety, 
in the interests of the pious and virtuous mis¬ 
tress of the house you insult—” 

“Stop, Sir!” interrupted Joyce, with flaming 
eyes. “How dare you speak of my insulting 
this house by my presence, how date you, I say ! 

It is you, who insult me most bitterly, most 
grossly, and I will go this moment to my aunt 
and complain of you.” 

“ Unless you are very selfish, you will not dis¬ 
turb Miss Norman to-niglit, and spoil the rest so 
essential to her health,” said the chaplain, coldly. 
“To-morrow morning you will be, no doubt, 
called upon to explain your conduct; for I shall 
feel it my duty to relate the occurrences of this 
evenihg to Miss Norman, and also to enlighten 
her as to the true character of the man calling 
himSelf Harold Gresham.” 

“My aunt is fortunate to have secured so able 
a private detective,” said Joyce, drawing her 
skirts a&ide as she passed him. “ 1 have heard 
that members of the force assume all sorts of dis¬ 
guises, but I never expected to see one desecrating 
thti garments of a clergyman.” ' 

She Irwcpt past, find disappeared through Lady 
Amabel’s Gallery, as the old pew-room was called, 
leaving the chaplain in the unenviable position of 
a man, wiio, in fallowing his honest convictions 
of right and duty, finds himself the object of con¬ 
tempt and aversion, to the very person he has 
undertaken to censure. As he slowly followed 
upoti Joyce’s footsteps, a figure glided out from 
behind a pillar, close at hand, and confronted 
him. Mr. Seymour frowned heavily, and waved 
Him aside, but the other persisted: 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I felt bound to 
listen to what you might be saying to that young 
lady—” 

“Why Shonld you feel bound to play the part 
of eavesdropper ?” demanded the chaplain, con¬ 
temptuously. 

'‘Because that, youngli&Iy is both my relative 
and my promised wife,” retorted Gresham, in the 
same tone. 

“Oh, indeed! Well?” 

“Well, I heard you speak of me as the man 
cnllihg himself Harold Gresham, and proposing 
to enlighten your mistress upon my true charac¬ 
ter. She t* yotir mistress. She pays you wages, 
doesn’t she?” 

I have a salary as chaplain of Norman Abbey, * 
and also one as rector of Norman parish, but I 
had not considered myself in any service except 
that of God,” replied the chaplain, quietly; for 
this sort of' vulgar taunt‘was not wliat touched 
the lofty heights of his pride. “But of what do 
you so courteously demand an explanation?” 
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“ What have you to say to Miss Norman against 

me?” 

“ I am not bound to warn you, and yet I will, 
for I should be glad to spare my kind friend. any 
agitation and distress; so, if you like , to leave 
this place, to-night, leaving with me a letter for 
Miss Norman, exposing your imposture—” 

“ What do you mean, sir ? What imposture ? ” 
demanded Gresham, in a blustering voice. 

The chaplain looked him sternly in, the face for 
a moment; then, tapping him upon the breast 
with a contemptuous forefinger, he said: 

** My man, all this pretenoeis useless with me, 
far I have proof, overwhelming proof of the falsity 
of your story. You are not Harold Gresham, for 
I know the true Harold Gresham, and can pro¬ 
duce him, if necessary.” 

“ Produce him, and I will prove him the im¬ 
postor. I have proofs, too. I have a letter, writ¬ 
ten by my father, recommending me to his aunt; 
I have things she gave him, and which he carried 
to the day of his death—” 

“Show them to me!” exclaimed Seympur, 
eagerly, and with a sudden softening of manner. 

His wily opponent saw the change, and replied: 

“ I shall be most happy to do so, to-morrow, 
and yon cannot fail to be convinced—” 

“ Convinced that you are a deeper villain than 
I supposed,” interrupted the chaplain, harshly. 
“No matter what forged, or stolen proofs, you 
may bring forward, the true claimant has those 
whioh no imposition could feign. To-morrow 
morning, we shall see.” 

He would have passed on, but his antagonist 
detained him. A sudden change had passed 
upon Gresham’s face, and his voice, as he spoke 
again, was cringing and tremulous. 

“What do you want me to say to Mjss Nor¬ 
man?” 

“ That you have deceived her, and know 
nothing about her nephew, or his son. 1 wish her 
mind set at rest, as it would not be, if you disap¬ 
peared silently. She would be, lookii^g for you.” 

“ That’s fair. Well, sir, if you will write down 
what I am to say, 1 will copy it. I!m not clever 
at my pen.” 

An indescribable air of defeat and jhopleeeness 
had come upon him, and the chaplain’s heart soft¬ 
ened towards an enemy, thus abjectly at bis feet. 
Moving back toward the moon-lighted, space, 
.Seymour seated himself upon a stone, saying, 
good-humoredly, 

“ That’s right. I’ll sot down what you should 
say, and you’ll gp to your own room, copy it, and 
leave the house quietly, either to-night,, or to¬ 
morrow morning before people are stirring, Let 
me see.” 


He took a note book and pencil from his pocket, 
and hastily wrote a few lines. Gresham quietly 
walked round behind him, and, picked up some¬ 
thing from the ground. 

“There, that will do, I think” said Seymour, 
running his eye over what he had written. 

“Yes, that will do” replied Gresham, bring¬ 
ing down the sharp stone in his hand, with brutal 
force, on the back of the bent neck before him. 

The chaplain dropped heavily to the ground, 
apd lay there as if dead. 


CHAPTER XI- 

THE rniESr’8 NOTE-BOOK. 

Undressing herself, without assistance, for Ruth 
appeared np more that night, Joyce lay down, as 
she supposed, to a sleepless night; but youth, 
fatigue, and habit were too strong for her pertur¬ 
bed feelings; and she slept heavily, until the en¬ 
trance of her little maid informed her, that she 
had but one hour for her toilet and devotion, be¬ 
fore breakfast. 

A sort,of shame, in recalling Mr. Seymour’s 
! unjust accusations, prevented Joyce from allud¬ 
ing to the last night’s odventyre to her maid; 
and Ruth, pale and scared, never opened her lips, 
except, in necessary questions of ^pr duty, until 
just os her young mistress left the room, she said, 
timidly, 

“ Perhaps, miss, if the madam asks you about 
last night, you could say, for me, that I never 
knew it was any harm, and how it all fell, out. I 
know Mr. Seymour will tell her; ho is very 
strict” 

“ I shall certainly say that there was no harm 
in what either of us were doing,. Ruth; and strict 
as Mr. Seymour may be, over, those who acknowl¬ 
edge his authority, I have yet to .discover that he 
has any right to oontrol, or judge, my actions. 
We shall see.” 

“ Oh, Miss Norman does just aa he says, miss, 
and she has put the whole family under his di¬ 
rections. He’s awfully good and pious, and hears 
us our Catechism and Collect every Sunday after¬ 
noon, and wo goto apk hi^ ml vice whatever we 
want to do,—having followers and such, you 
know, miss.” , * *, 

M Well, Miss Norman may put,herself and her 
house under, his direction if she, chooses, and her 
servants may bo.ir it if they like, but—” 

The muttered sentence died away in silence, 
and a minute later, Miss Houghton, bright and 
beautiful as the June day, and lopking not unlike 
it in her fresh, white dress, entered the break¬ 
fast room, where Miss Norman already sat at the 
table, with Harold Gresham standing beside her, 
his hat in his hand, as if he had just come in. 
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Miss Norman, wearing a tortoise-shell-framed eye- I 
glass, was staring, in a troubled way, at a soiled • 
note-book in her hand, and as Joyce came in she j 
asked, 

44 Where did you find it, Harold ?” 

“I didn’t find it at all, ma’am,” replied Gresham, | 
steadily fixing his eyes upon Joyce, with a vague j 
menace that chilled her blood, even while it roused \ 
her anger. j 

44 I was coming home through the rose-garden,” j 
he continued, turning again to Miss Norman, 

44 from an early walk, when a boy, one of the 
gardener’s assistants, I should think, ran after j 
me, saying I had lost my pocket book. I took it; { 
saw that the open page seemed to be a letter ad- j 
dressed to you ; saw the name, Jerome Seymour, 
on the outside; and so brought it into the house. 
It seems to have lain, for some time, all night, j 
perhaps, on the gravel walk, open, and face down, j 
which accounts for its wet and dirty appearance.” 


house, or strolling in the woods all the day long. 
I have seen the folly of that, in one girl, already.” 

Jqyce colored painfully, at this sidelong allu¬ 
sion to her mother, and Gresham looked sharply 
in her thee, as if to perceive whether she were 
concerned in this fling at the adopted daughter, 
of whom he had spoken to her on shipboard as a 
stranger. 

But nobody spoke, and Joyce followed her 
aunt, in silence, to the very peculiar chamber, 
used by the Mistress of Norman Abbey, as a 
morning-room. In spite of her preoccupation, 
Joyce stood, in astonishment, staring at the 
stuffed lions who, on either hand, supported the 
couch, covered with tiger skins, upon which Miss 
Norman generally reclined. 

Miss Norman laughed out, in the shrill and 
elfish manner, which, at earlier periods of the 
world’s history, would have been enough proof 
to hang her as a witch. 


44 Yes” replied Miss Norman, slowly, her eyes j 44 You see, my dear,” said she, “I like to re- 
steadlly fixed upon the dark and furtive face of the \ mind myself, by that couch, of the beast-of-prey 
speaker. 44 It is very strange. You haven’t read ! nature dwelling in all mankind, and especially 
this page, then ?” j in the relatives of rich and lonely old women, 

44 Only your name, and a line or so. I per- S and when a smooth, purring creature, like Harold, 
ceived that it was a letter, intended for you.” j for instance, comes around me, I pat and smooth 


44 Yes,” sai# Miss Norman, again, still in that < 


slow and deliberative manner; and then she closed j 
the book, put it in her pocket, nodded for Joyce < 
to sit beside her, and make tea. Gresham also j 
sat down, saying, 

44 We had no prayers, this morning. I came < 


this tiger-skin, or this lion, and say. ‘Very soft, 
very smooth, very graceftil, aren’t you, dear, but 
we don’t forget the claws and teeth, and the thirst 
for blood, or gold, which is some men’s blood.’ 
And when I meet dove-eyes, and see a ppoud, 
gentle nature, such as I love, shining out of them 


home in time, although I did not get back, last \ —well, no matter.” 

night, in season; I went as far as the station, and j She paused, for a moment: then went on, with 
sent a telegram about that lost box of mine.” j emotion. 

44 Mr. Seymour has been suddenly called away, | “Child, I am but a lonely old woman, and 
for a few days, and I shall read prayers myself! God has cursed me, or no, He has tried me with 


until his return, so I hope you will time your ex- I 
cursions accordingly,” said the old lady, coldly, J 
and then, as if more to herself than her compan¬ 
ions, she added, 44 1 must write, and ask him to see 
those people, before he returns, about the restora¬ 
tions.” 

44 Are you going to have some restorations made 
in that fine old Abbey, Miss Norman?” asked 
Gresham. 

44 1 really don’t know. I am more inclined to 
have some restorations made in myself,” replied 
Miss Norman, in her peculiar, flighty way, which 
Joyce at first thought meant insanity, but after¬ 
ward decided was often assumed to conceal the 


the bur Jen of this immense property, and to Him 
I must account for my stewardship. Of all the 
persons who surround me, and are hungry for 
my possessions, I have seen nobody with eyes 
like yours. Eyes are the windows of the soul, 
and I believe your soul is clear, and brave, and 
honest as your eyes. I trust you, child; I trust 
you as I never thought to trust a human being 
again, and if you deceive me I will lie down and 
die, for it is my last hope. Joyce, will you be 
my friend, and confidant, and helper?” 

For a moment, the girl made no reply. There 
was a solemnity, a depth of meaning in the older 
woman’s voice, that struck upon her ear almost 


real mood, or intentions, of her ecoentric relative, like a voice from the dead; and when she spoke. 
The somewhat uncomfortable meal finished, she placed her hands in those of her aunt, and said, 
Miss Norman, arising, said, solemnly, as if pledging allegiance, and service: 

44 Now, Joyce, if you will come to my morning- 44 Yes, aunt, I will be your friend; and I will 
room, we will begin to lay out a plan of life for be a fiuthfal, and true, and active friend at need. 


you. I don’t believe In girls lounging round the \ and this, not because you are rich in money, and 
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can maxe me rich, but because you are poor, very 
poor m friends and love, and because you were 
good to my mother, and because you are her kins¬ 
man and mine.’* 

They kissed each other, in silence, and then 
Mi3S Norman, taking the weather-stained note¬ 
book out of her pocket, placed it in Joyce’s hand, 
and said: 

“ Read that, and tell me what you think of it.” 

With an eagerness, that vexed herself, the girl 
obeyed, and read aloud : 

“ My conscience compels me to confess to you, 
that I am not the person whose name I have 
usurped. My motives in approaching you were 
purely mercenary and selfish. The deception was 
a cruel one, and I am heartily sorry and ashamed 
to hare so played upon your affections and feelings. 
I shall leave your house, to-night, and probably 
we shall never meet again, but my last word is—” 

Here the sentence was abruptly ended by a 
blur, as if the last words had been smeared over 
by a careless finger, while wet with the dew in 
which the book had lain all night. Joyce could 
make nothing of it, and handing it back to her 
aunt, scornfully said: 

“What do I think of it? I think this chaplain 
of yours is a villain, and what is worse, a coward, 
who has not the resolution to carry out his own 
TiUiiny.” 

“That is the look, on the face of the matter, 
certainly,” replied Miss Norman, coolly. “ But 
you are very young, my dear, and have not en¬ 
countered so many of the wiles of oar common 
wicked nature, as I have. Neither do you 
know Jerome Seymour.” 

“ I know quit# aa much aa I want to know of 
tea,” said Joyce, bitterly. 

“That may be, and still leave you pretty igno¬ 
rant,” rejoined her aunt, in the same cool man¬ 
ner. “But I have known him intimately, for 
wren years, and I know him to be not only an 
admirable clergyman, worthy of his high office, 
but a noble, honorable gentleman, an honest, 
brave man, who would no more tell a lie, or live 
» deception, or plot to cheat me out of money, 
than—than you would, Joyce.” 

“Thank you, aunt. But what had Mr. Sey¬ 
mour to do with your money, at any rate ?” 

“ Oh, a good deal. I gave him the control of 
a large revenue, some eight thousand pounds per 
annum, to expend, in my name, in such charities, 
public and private, as he saw fit. If I felt safe 
in giving him the direction of my sonl, and the 
spiritual control of my household, I could well 
trust him with the tenth part of my income.” 

“ It was a great temptation,” said Joyce, sus¬ 
piciously. 


j “ My dear, you talk like a fool,” said Miss Nor- 
\ man, quietly, “There, don’t color up, and get 
> angry, child. If we are to be friends, you must 
5 make up your mind to hear a great deal of truth, 
| not only unvarnished,but unpainted and unplaned, 

< quite an nature! , in fret. I can’t begin, nt my 
| time of life, to go three miles around, instead of 
; one mile straight to the point; and when you talk 
) like a fool, I shall sny so; but in this cose you 
| didn’t; it was like an ignorant girl that you 
{talked, and not like a fool. If you could read 
j character, or if you had experience of human na- 
\ ture, or if you knew Mr. Seymour as I do, you 
j never would have said or thought, that any amount 
| of money would be a temptation to him. It isn’t 
l his style. No, he hasn’t run away with thefhnds, 

\ like a shop-boy after robbing the till. Think of 
j something else.” 

| “Well, then, he isn’t a clergyman nt all, perhaps, 

lie says, distinctly, that he is not the person 

< whose name he has usurped”— 

j “ My dear, I saw him ordained in Ely Cathedral, 

| nine years ago; and I made up my mind, then, 

< to invite him to be my private chaplain, and 
! to give him the living of Normanton, which is in 

my gift. Try again.” 

“ I can’t,” said Joyce, silenced. 

“ Well, my dear, what I think is, that this is 
a forgery, and that Mr. Seymour never wrote it 
at all.” 

“ But isn’t it his pocket-book, and his hand¬ 
writing?” 

“ There’s the hitch, in unravelling the tangle. 
I have seen this pocket-book, in his hand, a 
hundred times, and here is his name, stamped 
upon the outside; there, you can see for your- 
; self, by comparing the handwriting on that page 
; with any of the others, that it is precisely the 
■ same. Look, and see if it isn’t.” 

Opening at random, the old lady pointed to a 
: memorandum, and Joyce mechanically read : 

“Tuesday, June 7.—Saw J. H., for the first 
time, secretly meeting the impostor in Cheshire 
Square garden. Friday, 10.—They met ns 
strangers. Surprised look of intelligence be¬ 
tween them. Madame is their dupe.” 

The eyes of the two women met, as both fin¬ 
ished reading the memoranda, and Miss Norman 
turned very pale. 

“ Madame is what he always called me,” 
faltered she, sinking upon a chair. “Joyce, 

: have mercy upon a poor, wretched old woman. 

! If you know what that note means, tell me. Oh, 
child, I cannot bear the shock of unmasking 
another deception. You are true—I know you 
are true. Tell the truth to me.” 

“I will, aunt. I will tell the trnth, remem- 
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bering that God listens to every word, reads s 
every thought.” S 

And sinking upon her knees, and holding the j 
poor, cold, little hands of her strange kinsman in > 
hers, Joyce began, and told the whole story of > 
her acquaintance, on shipboard, with Harold j 
Gresham; of his claim to be Miss Norman’s \ 
proper heir; of her first meeting, with Mr. \ 
Seymour, so cruelly misunderstood by him; of j 
her surprise at encountering Gresham at Norman 
Abbey, and the natural reserve and shyness which ! 
prevented her stating at once that they had met, in j 
spite of his pretended ignorance of her identity. > 
Finally, she told of her caprice, on the previous j 
evening, for a moonlight walk; of how she had j 
pursued a shadowy figure behind the altar, and \ 
losing it, had encountered Gresham, and in fly- \ 
ing from him, had been met and reproved by the \ 
chaplain. After this, she had, at once, sought i 
her own room, and remained there until break- ! 
fast time. \ 

To all this aceount, Miss Norman listened, i 
with keen, close attention. Not until the girl j 
had quite finished speaking, did her aunt once j 
remove her eyes from hers; then she drew a j 
long, long breath, and pressing Joyce’s two j 
hands, still lying in hprs, she said: > 


“ That’s truth, every word of it. You couldn't 
have deceived me, if you had tried, and you 
didn’t try. Yes, yes, Seymour was mistaken in 
you, and no wonder. But was he mistaken in 
Harold Gresham ? He calls him the impostor— 
ha! I have it—Joyce, I have it. 

“This Harold Gresham is an impostor; Mr. 
Seymour has discovered it; he has some hold 
over the man, and threatened to use it, unless 
Gresham confessed his imposture; then—now 
mark my words, Joyce, for this is an inspiration, 
nothing less—when the priest had brought him 
to consent to this confession, he wrote it down in 
his own note-book for Gresham to copy, and then 
—now, what comes next?” 

“ Oh, aunt, he hasn’t killed him, has he?” 

“Hush, child. People don’t say such things, 
aloud, at Norman Abbey; for there have been too 
many men—yes, and women, too, killed here.” 

Then she added, solemnly, laying her hand on 
the girl’s shoulder: 

“Joyce, you and I will unravel this matter 
together; you and I will unmask the villain; you 
and I will discover and bring back the leal and 
true man, if indeed, oh, Joyce, if indeed, he be 
not dead.” 

[to be concluded.] 


f TWO ASPECTS. 


BT MARGARET FRANCES. 


Bid yon guess my thought, my sweet, 
When pur glances met, to-day? 

She wbi sitting at your feet,— 

Half iu earnest, half iu play, 

With her sewing,—our May. 

What a baby hand it seemed. 

As she drew the needle thro’! 

And the tiny thfmhle gleamed 
Alter it, like silver dew— 

Life’s first lesson, May, for you. 

On the rosy, dimpled faoe, 

What a serious sweetness lay: 

Woman’s wisdom—frolic, grace— 

Of free childhood chased away, 

Answering the call to play. 

"While you praised the task complete; 
And your hand, In mute caress, 

Folded up the kerchief neat. 

With a wistful tenderness; 

I, your inmo»t thought could guess. 

Ah, my May, your soft^yes said, 

As you watched her careless glee,— 

You have woven the first thread 
In a woman’s destiny, 

Of the warp soul woof to be. 

Will the web bo dark or bright, 

That the years tt> oome, unfold? 

Heart of mine 1 III dpeth right, 


Who the tangled skein doth bold. 
Who, Hmdoving care hath told J 

But I watched the merry elf, 

B ai ting flown, too’ suit and shade; 
Thinking:—So she looked hereelf; 

So my darling little maid, 

Grave and winsome, worked and played. 

You. the future—I, the past, 

Mused of, with a tender pain; 
Shadows dimly o’er us cast, ' 

We might strive to pierce iu vain, 
Vexed our eyes with, kopjes strain. 

Is there gain for every loss?/ 

Ah, the lives to which we cling, 

They may bear their heaviest cross,— 
May their Sweetest music sing,— 

All unhelped of aught w4 bring. 

I, who hold your woman’s heart, 
Jealous, dearest, just of this— 

That my childhood had no part. 

In your childhood’s pain er bliss? 
Answor, love, the li^s I kiss. 

Foolish fanqy, qweeteqt wife I 
Yet I could not choose but say,— 

Ab, that I had known her life, 

' In the dawning of her day, 

In that time so far away— 

Known the spring-time of my May! 
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BY YRABK I* E R BBHIDICf. 


Claude Sturges stood looking out across the 
cold, gray fog, which enveloped the city of Flor¬ 
ence, a fog so thick that the trees in the garden 
opposite showed, in their winter nakedness, like 
the masts of phantom ships, of whip^^the fan¬ 
tastic mist wreaths seemed the sails. Ijfow and 
then & sudden gust of wind would part the heavy 
clouds in the distance, giving a brief glimpse of 
San Minis,to on the left, and Belleguardo on the 
right, with the sun shining, ovey ftyeir pictur¬ 
esqueness; but speedily the fog would unite 
again, and the whole scene gyow dim and dis¬ 
mal, as if the place had been J^ondun instead of 
Florence. 

It was useless to think of work on such a morn¬ 
ing, or of a walk cither; an easy chair by the fire, 
and a new novel, seemed the only reasonable spot 
and occupation. He passed out of his studio, 
after casting a discontented glance at his half- 
finished picture, of which he had been so hopeful 
on the preceding day, crossed a couple of hand¬ 
some salons, and entered a third and smaller one 
beyond; for though Sturges worked as hard and 
faithfully as if Uc had been a poor man, the luxu¬ 
rious comfort of his abode was proof that love of 
art, not material needs, nerved him on. 

He gat down in the most comfortable of easy 
chairs, lighted his cigar, and took up a book ; but 
his thoughts would not consent to fix themselves 
on the story, and after beginning the same chap¬ 
ter three separate times, he flung the volume 
aside, and Jjegan pacing up and down the room. 

If manoeuvring Mrs. Moreland had watched 
his pensive, meditative expression, she might 
hire indulged the hope that he was, at length, 
making up his mind to propose to her handsome, 
dashimg daughter, Augusta; but his reflections 
were far enough removed from any suoh matters. 
He was worried and perplexed, not by anything 
concerning himself, but by the misdeeds of a 
young man, a boy as Sturges considered him, for 
he looked down upon Richajrd Arnold’s three- 
r.nd-twenty summers, from his own thirty-three 
years, as from an altitude of superior w;sdom. 

Two years before our story opens^ he had re¬ 
turned to America for a brief visit, and there an 
old friend had persuaded him to bring, Richard 
back, and superintend his art studies and con¬ 
duct generally. Sturges disliked the whole idea. 
He never received pupils, and he had no wish to 
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( become anybody’s guardian. But it was difficult 
to refiisc Mr. Bourne’s request in regard to his 
godson, and the boy’s sketches showed such 
promise, Buch gleams of real genius, and he was 
himself so winning and enthusiastic, that Claude 
finally yielded. 

Everything had proved satisfactory, until about 
nine months ago. Richard had worked faith¬ 
fully, and sent home two pictures, that had been 
greatly admired. He even gained a place in the 
Paris salon. But since then, matters had gone 
wrong. The young jnan hod grown idle, taken 
up with dissipated companions, and been imper¬ 
vious to counsel. At last, Sturges had written 
to Mr. Bourne, and requested him to expostulate 
j with the youth, for Bourne had provided the 
| money which brought the young fellow abroad 
| and had supported him sinoe. Richard h^d a 
| mother and sister in very moderate circumstances, 

; living Bontewhere in New England; he possessed 
every need and incentive to labor; and yet he 
[ was threatening, in spite of talents and pledges, 

I to go to destruction. 

• Six weeks had passed since Sturges wrote, but 
[ no answer had come from Mr. Bourne. A couple 
| of day8 before this foggy morning, Richard had 
! suddenly gone off tq Naples, with a party of 
! friends. He had not let Claude know of his 
I intention, and must have used money he had 
j received in advance for a picture, and which 
| ought to have gone to help pay his debts. He 
| hod got into difficulties for the third time, in 
» 8 pi to of the promises he had made Sturges, on 
| the two previous occasions, when relieved by 
| that gentleman’s generosity. 

Claude was debating what he ought to do, and 
: it was very difficult to decide. Ho knew it would 
: be useless to go after the wayward fellow; there 
..was a woman in the case, so Richard would prove 
| madder and more unmanageable than ever; yet 
; Sturges’s conscience would not let him thfow the 
| youth off completely* as a good many men would 
; have done, after such repeated trials and dis- 
; appointments. 

So now Ee walked up and down, thinking 
, drearily, and reviling his own folly for having 
ever consented to burthen himself with the 
charge of anybody’s godson. He had written a 
long letter of advice, which he could not send, 
because Richard had left no address. He must 
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wait till he heard from the boy or Mr. Bourne, 
and waiting was intolerable to him, and he felt 
as if he must, himself, be to blame; yet he knew 
that, from first to last, so &r from failing in his 
duty, he had gone far beyond what the most 
exacting guardian or parent could have expected. 

Suddenly the door opened, and his old servant, 
Andrea, put in his gray head, saying: 

“ Pardon, signore, but it is a young lady, and 
when I told her the Signorino Arnoldo was not 
here, she begged to see you—” 

“What the deuce!” broke in Sturges, im¬ 
patiently. 

“ But Bhe says that she is the signorino’s 
sister!” 

Richard’s sister—in Europe—in Florence! 
Here was a nice additibnal complication. But 
Sturges could not stop to think about that; he 
hurried back to the room where Andrea 6 aid the 
visitor was waiting; opened the door; and there 
rose to meet him a young girl, looking such a 
picture of mingled distress and resolution, so 
pretty, too, in her deep mourning garb, that 
Sturges’ impatience subsided. 

“Where is Richard—where is my brother?” 
she exclaimed. “ Oh, I beg your pardon! Are 
you Mr. Sturges? I am so disturbed—we only 
got here last night. I had the address of your 
studio. I thought he would be here, and—and 
that man says he is out. Where is he ? Will ho 
be in soon ? H She tried to speak quietly, but. she 
was trembling, and her eyes looked like those of 
a frightened child. 

“ I am so sorry, Miss Arnold!” cried Sturges. 
“ Your brother has gone to Naples.” 

“ To Naples ?” she repeated. “ Oh, dear, what 
will my mother say! Oh, what has he gone to 
Naples for—why did you let him go?” 

She looked quite fierce and indignant. Claude 
felt that for her to begin by blaming him was a 
drop too much in his cup; still, her distress 
softened him, and he was mortally afraid she 
would cry, in a moment. 

“ I could not help it. He went without letting 
me know, Miss Arnold,” he said. “ In my case, 
I could have done nothing.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed she, and sank disconsol¬ 
ately into a chair. “ My mother is tired out— 
she was so sea sick. And now to have to make 
another journey. She is expecting me back, 
every moment, with Richard. It was midnight, 
when we got in from Leghorn, and”—up she 
ftprang again. “I must telegraph. Will you 
pleastj give me his address, Mr. Sturges ?” 

“ Unfortunately, I haven’t got it—I am hoping, 
every day, to hear—” 

“ I don’t think you ought to have let him go,” 


she broke in. “ Didn’t you receive Mr. Bourne’s 
letter?” 

“ I have not heard, in a long while—I wrote—” 

“Dir, yes!” she interrupted, sitting down 
again, in a weary, helpless fashion, and looking 
so miserable, that his rising anger faded. ‘‘ When 
you wrote that you weren’t satisfied about 
Richie, he came to Allworth to see us—of course 
we kept as much as we could from mother—she’s 
not strong—he thought we had better come over 
and—but that is no niatter! Oh, dear, I don’t 
know what to do. But I needn’t bother you, 
since Richard isn’t here—since you have lost 
8 ightofhim.” 

Again she looked reproachftil; she rose a 
second time; he fblt vexed enough to let her 
depart; but he taw the tears suddenly fill her 
eyes, and he grew more sorry for her than ever. 

“ If you will permit, I’ll go with you to see 
your mother,” he said. 

“ Oh, that will be very kind—for I don’t know 
how to tell her. Oh, Mr. Sturges, has he been 
doing anything very wrong?” 

“ No, no,” cried Claude, and hastened to set 
her mind at rest, as much as he could, softening hia 
account more than he considered quite truihful. 

She seemed somewhat reassured, but not 
satisfied. 

“ If he isn’t in debt!” she said. 

“ Oh, no !” returned Claude, mentally deciding 
that he would make his own words true. “A 
little wild—young men will be—less attention to 
work than—” 

“ That is very wicked,” she broke in. “ He 
ought to work. I know he can’t be really bad— 
he was always such a good boy, when he was at 
home.” 

The words seemed to imply another injustice 
towards Claude, but he held his peace. Indeed, 
he was thinking of something else: it was Buch 
an odd thing for her to hare come alone to his 
abode; if any visitor should enter in and find 
her there! Young ladies could not pay soli¬ 
tary visits to members of the opposite sex in 
Florence, without risk of causing gossip, if the 
| fact happened to get bruited about. 

“ It*8 no good thinking about it now,” she 
; cried, after a little pause, “ I must go and tell 
; my mother, and I must settle everything. We 
! did not know where to go, last night, and some 
I people, who made the voyage with us, took us to 
! the Ilotel de la Pnix, and I asked about prices, 
this morning—it’s very dear—we can't wait for 
Richie there.” 

“ We will think about all thnt, Miss Arnold,” 
said Claude. “ You must let me sparo you any 
trouble, till your brother gets back.” 
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“ Oh, thank you, but I’m used to attending to j 
everything for myself,” she answered. 44 You | 
see, my idea was we could all live together, i 
Richard wrote us he had an apartment. I am a j 
little upset by finding him gone—it has all < 
seemed such conftision since Mr. Bourne came to j 
our house. We settled matters so quick. There 
just happened to be a chance to let the place for 
a year, and you know my aunt had left me some ; 
money—Richie will have told you. But we must; 
be very economical—the voyage was dreadfally 
expensive—though We came direct to Leghorn.” 

“ Florence is exceedingly cheap,” said Sturges, 

14 and I am sure you will like it.” 

14 Oh—perhaps ! But it was only for Richie. 
And to think of his not getting our letters—Mr. j 
Bourne said they would be here long before us. 

I thought Richard would be at Leghorn to meet 
us, and have everything ready, and—and—but 
it’s no use to think about that.” 

44 No, no,” said Claude, cheerfully. 44 It will 
all oome right. Dick is sure to write Boon —then 
we’ll send for him.” 

He excused himself, and hastened away to get 
into out-of-door habiliments. When he came 
back, she was walking about, looking at the 
pictures, and examining the bromes and curiosi¬ 
ties which decorated the room. 

14 They are all so lovely,” she said. 44 1 was 
in Boston once, but I never saw so many pretty, 
things. What a deal of money they must have } 
cost—oh, I am afraid Richie forgot he was poor, 
being so much with you.” 

44 1 assure you, Miss Arnold, I have done my 
best—” 

44 Oh, I dare say. I should be very ungrateftil j 
to blame you. But, then, I wish you hadn’t let J 
Richie go away,” returned she, with another j 
reproachful glance. \ 

She really was a very appalling small woman, > 
he felt, and a very unreasonable one; but he 
could not rouse up any great amount of vexation. \ 
He took her down stairs, mortally afraid they < 
should meet some one; but luckily even the \ 
porter was not in sight. ' \ 

Claude helped her into a cab, and they drove \ 
off. Some of the never-finished repairs in Flor- j 
entine streets caused them to take a roundabout j 
oourse; led them past the Duomo, and down j 
through the Piazza Signoria. The girl brightened ) 
up, recognized various historic buildings from l 
the photographs her brother had sent, and \ 
showed herself so intelligent that Claude was j 
pleased, and when her face lighted up with en¬ 
thusiasm, he perceived that she was even prettier j 
than he had at first thought. They reached the } 
hotel sooner than Sturges could have wished, and ; 


he was presented to the mother; a shy New 
England woman, frightened by all these sudden 
changes, which had rushed into her monotonous 
life; and now distressed by the tidings that her 
son was absent. Evidently she was one who was 
in the habit of putting all her burthens on her 
daughter’s shoulders. 

Claude sat and talked a long while with the 
pair, and it was easy enough to see that this 
new existence, to which they had come, could 
not be more strange, and in many ways unwel¬ 
come, than if they had suddenly been flung into 
an unknown planet. 

The best thing for them to do, seemed to be to 
establish themselves in Richard’s lodgings, until 
he returned. The young man had a comfortable 
parlor and bedroom, and his landlady was an 
honest, kindly old soul, who spoke English, and 
would take good care of them. 

Claude explained his plan, and offered to go at 
once and arrange matters, but Miss Arnold would 
go too. The mother was tired out, and must lie 
down—Claude knew the girl ought not to drive 
alone with him, but he could not well say so. 
The only compromise he could effect was to have 
her wait in the carriage, while he went upstairs 
to see if the Signora Naldi was at home. He ex¬ 
plained the circumstances to the worthy old soul, 
who readily consented to his wishes, for he was a 
great favorite with her, as was Richard himself, 
though the latter had left her in debt. Bat Claude 
paid the back rent, on the spot, and bad* her hold 
her tongue, and especially, never give a hint of 
late hours, little suppers, and other irregularities 
on the youth’8 part, which she had confided to 
him. Claude also took the precaution of locking 
up various table drawers, from which peeped out 
letters, in feminine hands and papers, that looked 
conspicuously like bills; and then he went in 
search of his charge! 

Before night, the ladies were established in 
their new abode, and the next day, after his 
working hours were over, Sturges went to inquire 
if they found themselves comfortable. * The sun 
shone brightly into the little parlor; flowers, and 
a work basket, aud various other signs of femi¬ 
nine occupation, gave the loom a home-like look; 
and the occupants themselves were much lightened 
up, and had evidently begun to lose their terribly 
overpowering sense of strangeness. To hear that 
there was yet no news from the wanderer, cast 
them down again, but Miss Arnold did her best 
to prove to her mother, that she was not ill at 
ease, and that helped to tranquilize the widow, 
who evidently accepted the dictum of 44 her Letty” 
upon all subjects, without hesitation. 

Through the old landlady, Letty had already 
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entered into intercourse with on elderly spinster, 
on the top floor, who gave lessons to foreigners, 
when she could get them to give, and had agreed 
to teach the young lady Italian if she could have 
instruction in English in return. 

“ She seems a nice creature,” Miss Arnold said, 
“even if she is an Italian.” She looked so prim 
and demure, as she said this, plain put to any¬ 
body not an American, and rather objectionable, 
that Claude laughed to himself. But she had 
quite asense of humor, as Claude perceived when 
he hazarded a jest or two, and she looked so 
dainty, and ladylike, and pretty then, as she plied 
her needle, that he was charmed with her. She j 
evidently knew no more about the world, outside j 
her native village, than a baby; but she had been 
well edttoated, and had read a great deal. \ 

“ You see, after Richie came abroad, to be an 
artist, I was more interested in those things, natu- j 
rally,” she said, when .Claude showed some ad-; 
miring surprise at her acquaintance with books | 
on art. “ Lawyer Kitchen has a large library, > 
and was very good about lending me books.” 

“ Lctty draws very nicely, herself,” the mother 
said; “ it’8 a gift my children got from tbmr 
grandfather.” 

Letty was very modest about her efforts, but 
Anally consented to show them, ami Claude per¬ 
ceived that the mother was right, in her estima- 
, t ion of the girl’s talent. 

“ You might be an artist too,” ho said. 

But X*Ugr shook her hood, 

“ It’s all very well for men,” she observed, 

“ but women have enough else to do.” 

Claude was with them a great deal, during that 
flrst \?epk. It seemed cruel to leave them alone, 
while they were still anxious about Richard. 
Acquaintance grew rapidly,, for Letty and her 
mother felt 08 if they know him already, and the 
girl proved a pleasant study to Claude. She was 
very fixed in her opinions, and she had them on 
roost subjects; but she was modest in her adhe¬ 
rence thereto, and could givq her reasons. It 
was plain that she had thought, and thought 
more deeply than young women usually do, yet 
her life had gone in a norrpw round, and .been 
one of repression to a great extent. Claude fan¬ 
cied her like a flower that wanted more sup. It 
would be pleasant to watch her quick faculties 
widen and extend their grasp, though he said to 
himself that for her to lose her piquant originality 
by contact with the world would be a pity. 

He felt no inclination to introduce them to his : 
wide circle of friend?. Neither their tastes, or 
their pecuniary means, rendered it desirable. 
Later, Richard would bring a few young artists’ 
wives and other quiet people to see them. This 


was not his affair; all he had to do was, by per¬ 
sonal attention, to relieve, as much as he could, 
this season of waiting. 

He took them about to visit some of the most 
interesting of the churches, and one or two of the 
galleries, but poor Mrs. Arnold soon got tired. 
The churches were cold and draughty, she said. 
As to the galleries, she secretly wished that the 
Venuscs had been in more of a hurry to put their 
clothes on before sitting for their portraits. Finally 
she gave up going out. 

“ Letty likes it, and I am sure it is very good 
of you to take her, Mr. Sturges,” she said, “but 
I’d rather sit &t home and finish Richard’s aocks. 
I shan’t be alone, for that little teacher upstairs 
is always glad to practise her English, and she 
appears to have plenty of idle time. I’m afraid 
the poor soul doesn’t find teaching a veiy good 
business in Florence.” 

So Claude took Letty without her mother, and 
though he knew it was not usual for young ladies 
to go about with gentlemen in foreign cities, unlesa 
protected by the presence of some older female, 
he did not give much thought to the matter, 
deciding that, after all, there was no good and 
sufficient reason why an American girl should be 
bound by, Continental rules. Moreover, the last 
place where he was likely to meet acquaintances 
was a picture gallery j for though they could talk 
very learnedly upon art, after the manner of Mr. 
Ruskin, they \?ere ipq much occupied with break¬ 
fasts, and dinner?| and balls, and the feasting of 
Florentine aristocracy, (who laughed at them for 
their pains,) tp have leisure for sight-seeing; 
besides, there was something common and vulgar 
in the idea of behaving as ordinary tourists might, 
who had come abroad on a Cook ticket 1 

Mrs. Morqland had already asked him how it 
happened one saw him seldom of late, and he 
had mentioned casually that, besides his usual 
occupations, he had been busy arranging little 
matters for the mother sister of Richard 
Arnold, who had come to J^orenoe unexpectedly, 
and were sadly disappointed to find their relative 
absent. 

“ Would ypu like us to make acquaintance with 
them?” Miss Augusta asked. 

But Claude explained that they were quiet 
count ly people, upused to society, who preferred 
to wait till Richard came back; and, without any 
positive intention, he rather gave the idea that 
he found his duty a bore; and so the Morelands 
asked no further questions. 

But this very day, as he and Letty were enter¬ 
ing the Belle Art6 gallery, Augusta Moreland 
passed in her carriage, and saw them, and the 
next time she met Claude she told him of it. 
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“And you said Mh« Arnold wasn't pretty/’ j Indeed, that picture of Letty and her dimples 
remonstrated Augusta. j rose so vividly before his eyes, that it shut out 

“ Did I say so?” asked Claude. the street he was ( crossing, and he nearly got 

“A very counterfeit-looking creature," ob- himself run over by a carriage, and looking up, 
served Mrs. Moreland. “ You must find your as he sprang aside, he saw Augusta Moreland 
task of cicerone rather tiresome." and an oldjady friend therein. 

Claude tried to look weaiy, but he only sue- He lifted his hat, and was passing on; but Au- 
ceeded in looking indignant, and Miss Augusta, gusta ordered the coachman to stop, and of course 
who was a good-natured girl under all her arti- Claude had to stop, too. 

fieiality, and handsome enough to be magn&ni- 41 1 have been to see Miss Arnold," cried Au- 
mous, exclaimed: gusta. 44 She is awfully pretty—and such a dear, 

44 Why, mamma, how oan you say so l She is j prim, shy little thing 1 But she doesn’t want to 
very pretty—she ought to be an artist, a poetess,j make acquaintances—she told me so outright! 
or something." j Oh, she is not too shy to speak her mind 1 She 

44 Oh, very likely," returned Mrs. Moreland, said she thought people ought to be ashamed to 
with s little shiver, which implied tl^at a female 5 do nothing in the world—she sat stitching away 
artist, or poet, was an abnormal creature, con- j for dear life herself! Mamma would scold me 
cerning whom she would prefer U> hold no dis- - for going—she wquld say I have no dignity— 
ausion. . j making first calls, when it’s the new comers bust- 

More than a fortnight went by before any news \ ness—so don’t betray me—Good bye—I am late— 
came from the wanderer, though Claude had sent - I shall see you to-night at Count Albani’s !" 
numerous telegrams to people in Naples, and j Claude walked on. sorely vexed. He was sure 
even Palermo, in the hope that some of them • Miss Moreland must have frightened the pair out 
might know the young man’s whereabouts. But ] of their senses. There was something fairly un¬ 
it length, one afternoon, a letter reached him. ; feminine in the girl; she was too dashing, her 
It was dated Malta, and announced the fact that; very beauty was hard: he wondered how he 
Richard was going East. He had missed his own 4 could have ever admired her I He would proba- 
letters; had been roving about; and did not know \ bly never fall in love or marry, but if he did, it 
of the arrival of his mother and sister. j should not be with a fine lady. If a man married, 

They would be terribly grieved* of course, j he wanted a home, a place of rest, and (very ir- 
CUode said; but to himself, personally, theJ relevantly he would have thought, if he had 
epiitle contained gleams of comfort. Richard i thought at all) again, up came that vision of 
wrote in great rage against the Russian lady he j Letty and her quiet ways, and her dimples, 
hid been following, and who had gone off to j The moment he entered the room in which 
Qraece. She was false, and he hated her 1 Then, j Letty and her mother were sitting, she said: 
too, his Eastern journey had a motive; he was 44 You have had a letter—I know you have! 
accompanying a rich Amerioan, who spoke no It is good news too—I see it in your face 1" 
language but his own, and bad, in advance,; 44 Excellent, where Richard’s prospects are oon- 
given Dick commissions for several pictures, to ; cerned; but you must prepare yourself for a lit¬ 
he painted from sketches of such scenes as might tie disappointment," returned Claude, thinking 
Mtthemifhtby patron’s nugqst approval, dur- how wonderfully pretty the girl looked in her 
tog their jpnmeyings. Sin meelts more would ; unusual excitement, and noting that it was the 
m the young man hook inElprunoe; and having right cheek which owned the second dimple. 

)hto hope ta offer, and the pecuniary benefit of He sat down by the old lady, and held her 
the journey to set before the mother and sister, hand in his caressing way, while he explained 
Claude could console them, he thought, for their j matters. Mother and daughter were delighted 
fresh disappointment. to hear of Richie’s good luck, and passed their 

He must gp to their house at once* however;! own disappointment by, as lightly as possible, 
it would be cruel to keep them waiting a moment, though he saw plainly how deep it went. 

He tried to regard it as a nuisance, to leave his When they could talk of other things, Mrs. 
work so early; but he gpt to thinking how pretty j: Arnold said: 

Letty’g (bee would look when he had persuaded; “ Oh, a friend of yours came to see us awhile 
tar to put- by her chagrin, for reflections over ago—I was lying down, but Letty saw her—Miss 
Richard’s snoots*.; and he was unable to decide £ Moreland." 

whether, when sbe smiled, it was the left oheek j 44 Yes: I met her—she said she had been here," 
°r right which showed two dimples; and so he* Claude replied. 44 Were you pleased with her, 
speedily forgot his attempted grumblings. | Miss Arnold 
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“She is very handsome,’* said Letty; “and \ had spent in years, were passed in that sunny 
very kind to come, I am sure; but she seemed $ parlor, or in wandering with Letty among the 
quite like a foreign lady, and I hope I wasn’t j galleries, or historical places of interest, 
rude—but I told her we didn't make visits. You > It was wrong in him, but he had entirely for- 
sce, Mr. Sturges, we are poor and not used to j gotten the fact that he might be the means of 
society—we couldn’t afford to dress and gd out, j causing reports injurious to the girl: he never 
if we wanted to, and we don’t want to!” j thought at all, in truth, not even that he was in 

So that ended the matter, and Letty appeared love. His mind was occupied with a new 
to forget Miss Moreland and her visit. The days picture. He went about in a dream-world, of 
glided by; Fresh letters came from Richard; which Mrs. Arnold’s little salon seemed a part, 

He wrote affectionately to his mother. Was \ and the only break was when he found himself 
grieved to have been absent when they arrived; l forced to go back to parties, and the hackneyed 
he would return as soon as possible; and gave \ round of fashionable amusements, 
so glowing an account of his journey and its j But gossip was spreading, and it originated 
pecuniary successes, that both mother and sister with Mrs. Moreland. 6ho was furious to see 
would have felt it wicked to lament his absence, j that her plan for marrying him to Augusta made 
Time went on, until Mrs. Arnold and her j no headway, and Augusta’s obstinacy nearly 
daughter had been more than two months in drove her frantic. 

Florence. Richard had not yet returned, but his j “It is all your own fault 1” she said, over and 
letters gave assurance of his intention speedily to over. 

do so, and the best sign to Claude, that the boy “ He never thought of asking me, I always 
had not fallen into new mischief, was the fact of told you so,” Augusta invariably replied; for 
his actually sending a checque for a sufficient Augusta had a plan of her own, and it was, 
amount to pay his debts, and leave a little present sooner or later, to marry her cousin, Tom 
for his mother into the bargain. Denham; and to prevent this disaster, her 

In spite of work and society engagements—for mother had brought her aWay from America, 
the carnival season had come, and Florence had That was the reason shfe liked Mr. Sturges; she 
wakened into a feverish gayety—Claude Sturges - knew he would never wish her to become his 
found a great deal of time to spend in the quiet wife; and, meantime, his attentions had kept 
lodgings, where the widow and her daughter her mother tranquil. 

lived a life, more retired even than that they had But Mrs. Moreland was tranquil no longer; 
passed in their New England village. The and as she found her hopes growing fainter, she 
milder climate had greatly improved Mrs. grew venomous, and her wrath expended itself 
Arnold’s health, and she looked quite young upon Letty Arnold. She had to work cautiously; 
and pretty; so placid and comfortable, too, that j she wanted to arouse scandal, but she inust do 
the sight of her brought a feeling of repose to J it with such tot, that Sturges could not trace its 
excitable Claude ; the very click of her knitting birth to her. She had to be careful of Augusta, 
needle made a kind of music, instead cf producing $ too, for that recalcitrant damsel would be quite 
the irritating sound such implements do in the j capable of exposing her to Claude, if she dis- 
hands of most women. \ covered the trnth. 

But the great change was in Letty. She had j So there grew up whispers, though people were 
blossomed out in the most wonderfhl manner. • less interested thaw Mrs. Moreland expected to * 
It was not only that the gradual lightening of j find them. Mr. Sturges’ little peccadillos were 
her mourning brightened upibut the widened < of slight consequence to the Italians. As long 
subjects for thought, the art stud&s, the living | as he gave handsome breakfasts, and helped to 
among historic scenes—for to her, Florence was i amuse them, they were not interested in his pri- 
the old storied city of Silvis, not the modern j vate affairs. As for the Americans, though they 
haunt it is to idle people—had warmed soul and > might pretend to sneer, they knew well that the 
intelligence into bloom, Just as the soft air had ? mode of life followed by the sister of young 
brcMght fresh rases to her cheeks. j Arnold was perfectly in keeping with the rules 

Her progress in Italian had been very rapid; j which had regulated their own condnct in their 
and she worked hard with her pencil, under } native land. 

Claude’s instructions. Indeed, nowadays, what- j But gossip there was, and it grew as such 
ever she did, even to her embroidery, (which j poisonous things will, till at last there were few 
she secretly sold, in order, a little, to aid the people ignorant of it, except the trio concerned, 
poor, daily teacher,' upstairs) was done under Claude Sturges was not a man with whom his 
his supervision. The happiest hours Sturges i male friends could take liberties. So, with a 
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blindness unpardonable in one of his age and j 
experience, Claude moved on in his dream-world, 
without ever once thinking that the fairest and 
most precious flower it held might receive a 
stain through fault of his own. 

If he had known that he was in love with her, 
this might have helped to open his eyes to disa¬ 
greeable possibilities; but he did not know it; 
and the days fled so fast he had .no time for 
thought, till, between the life of imagination in 
his studio and the walks and talks with Letty, 
Florence scarcely more presented itself to his 
mind in its modern aspect than it did to the girl. 

It chanoed that Mrs. Moreland’s much-tried 
governess fell ill; she wanted a person who could 
continue the children’s Italian lessons; and some 
one mentioned to her the name of the little teacher 
who lived in the same house as Mrs. Arnold and 
her daughter. The opportunity was too good to 
be neglected. Before the signora hod bpen com¬ 
ing a week to the house, the mano^uvrer decided 
what she would do. She knew, in her heart, 
that Letty Arnold was a good, innocent creature; 
her own girlish days had . been spent in a New 
England village, among associations similar to 
Letty’s. If the girl learned that there was gos¬ 
sip, she would never tell Sturges; she ^ould be 
angry with him for having exposed her to su?b 
trouble; ten to one would persuade her yftother 
to go away at once; certainly would never let the 
man knbw what she had heard. 

Very artfully, therefore, Mrs. Moreland made 
a confidant of the signora. Even if Sturges heard 
of what she said, hq- would, she reflected, be > 
forced to admit that she had been right in warn- i 
ing any friend of Letty Arnold’s. She sent the \ 
little governess home, in a state of despair, after < 
receiving her word that she would give Letty a j 
hint, and not tell the name.of informer. j 

But Mrs. Moreland had reckoned without the \ 
inimical action of the recalcitrant Augusta. Only j 
that morning, there had been an explosion be- < 
tween tte mother and daughter. The latter had s 
been discovered to be holding a secret corro- s 
spondence with Tom Denham, and had suffered 5 
so much at her parent’s hands, that wrath had ; 
as much to do with her conduct as justice. 

She overheard the conversation between Mrs. 
Moreland and the teacher, whfle preparing to go 
out with the facile old lady, whose companionship 
ehe decidedly preferred to her mother’s. She 
drove straight to Claude’s studio, and, under 
cover of her companion’s deafness, told him 
what her mother had done. 

“ Try and get hold of that little Italian at once, 
and prevent her speaking to Miss Arnold,” she 
said, and departed. 


Here at least was one practical idea for poor 
Claude to seize upon, in his overwhelming wrath 
and despair. His eyes were opened suddenly to, 
the whole truth ; he knew, that, not only had he 
risked Betty Arnold’ a reputation by his selfish 
carelessness, but he knew also that he loved her. 

What a fool he had been, not to discover this 
before! And now the chances were, that, just 
as he had discovered what would moke his hap¬ 
piness, he roust learn that he had .ruined all hope 
of its possession. If Letty heard of the gossip, 
she would never forgive him. 

He rushed down stairs, got 'into a cab, and 
drove to Mrs. Arnold’s house. The little teacher 
had not oome home yet, would not be in for one 
hour, the padrona said; Miss Arnold and her 
mother were out, too; had gone for a walk. 

Claude raved, and reviled himself: then a 
blessed thought eame. He had a.favorite aunt, 
living in Paris, a lady, grand and mighty in the 
world of fashion, but as devoted to him as if she 
had been a quiet home bird, instead of a gorgeous 
peacock. Bhe had promised to visit him ih*a few 
weeks : he would 09 k her to fome now. He drove 
to the telegraph office. Bod sent an urgent mes¬ 
sage to her to start for Florence by the evening 
train* - “ Every hour was precious,” he said. “ Ha 
was not ill; she need not be frightened; but her 
immediate presence was absolutely necessary, elsa 
his life must be a shipwreck.” 

The telegram despatched, he drove back to the 
Arnold’s, determined to wait there, until the UUle 
governess came home. But the padrona told him 
she had already come in, she had met Mrs. Arnold 
and the young lady, and they had returned toge¬ 
ther. Mrs. Arnold had gone to lie down; the sig- 
norina had accompanied the governess up to the 
latter’s apartment, in order to take her Italian 
lesson. 

Those long flights of b tony-hearted stairs seemed 
interminable to Claude 1 If he should be too late 1 
If that wretched little Tuscan woman had already 
told her story! 

, He reached her door. HeJtnocked. The sig¬ 
nora’s voice bade him enter. As he appeared, 
the governess and Letty both rose, and looked at 
him in astonishment. 

“ They t^l^ pie Miss Arnold was here, so I ven¬ 
tured to come up,” he said. 

The little Florentine was profase in her thanks 
for the honor he had done her poor abode, but 
she looked dreadfully confused. The truth was, 
she had been interrupted in her story, having got 
no farther than vague hints and certain warnings, 
in regard to Continental customs for young ladies; 
but she felt like a criminal caught in the act. 

Lqtty was quiet as usuaL She shook hands 
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with Clatide, and as soon as the sfoall governess 
had done fluttering, and had found a chair wcr- 
tby for Mr. Sturges to sit upon, Letty said, ' 

“ I am glad ytm came, Mr. Sturges, l am afraid 
my poor Italiah friend has not enabled mb to ex¬ 
plain to the signora—<” 

“ My dear, my dear,” broke in the governess, 
turning red, then white. 

But Letty went composedly on; speaking slow¬ 
ly, so that her English might be intelligible to the 
signore, 

“ She tells me that it is not uiuftl here for 
young ladies to walk oat alone wi. h a gentleman, 
as I do with you ; but I have assured her that you 
would have never asked me had *an American girl 
been expeoted to conform to that'foreign habit.” ; 

“ Of course, of course,*’ groaned the signora, 
thirty wringing her * hands, and casting glances of 
mingled appeal and reproach atStiiTges. She had 
liked him very mneh, but her Italian training had 
not taught her to think very highly of fcnftn* and 
Mrs. Moreland’s inuendoes had roused* terrible 
suspicions in her mind. 

“She says, too,”' pufsnecHietty, “that—” 

“Deo mio!" groaned the*governess. 

Claude, finding that Letty wns in happy igno¬ 
rance of the story which the signora hdd meant 
to unfold, got his courace bock, and looked Tftthef 
sternly at the poor little woman. Man like, he 
wanted, after his agitation, to be* cross with some¬ 
body, and though the signora’s honest face and 
imploring 4yes assured him that she had meant 
to be sincere and kind, he most needs choose her 
as the recipient of his .displeasure; 

“She says,” Letty began again— 

* But a loud knock interrupted her. The little 
Italian screamed, she was so nervous. She flew 
to the door. A neighbor had come to ask her to 
go across the street and sit with her sick child, 
While she went for the doctor. 

Letty and Mr/Sturges took their leave of her, 
and went down to the lower floor. The moment 
they were alone, she said: 

“ I wanted to speak! before you, Mr. Sturges ; 

^ 9 


I am sorry there was not time for you to explain 
to the signora, better than I can, just what our 
American ideas*atod habits are.” 

“It is no matter,” he said, quickly. “Only 
I am glad she spoke. It gives me an opportunity 
to say something I might have had to put off. I 
was afraid I had not known you long enough to 
venture—I—” 

He broke 1 down. She Was looking at him in 
wonder. Then something in the eager passion of 
his eyes roused her to a perception of his mean¬ 
ing. A flood of color quickly dyed her cheeks, 
and £er eyes faltered under his. 

“ I love you, Letty/’ he cried, catching her 
hands. “ I have loved you from the first mo¬ 
ment we met. Can you give me a hope? Will 
you try to learn to care for me ? Grant me the 
happiiiess of calling you my wife.” 

The blessed aunt did arrive, as fast as steam 
could bring her, and four days after her coming, 
she received W patty of her old friends at din¬ 
ner, and among them were Mrs. Moreland and 
Augusta. 

To no one was the wise aunt so sweet and 
affectionate, in her greeting, as to Mts. More¬ 
land, and when she' had kissed her twice, she 
drew Letty Arnold forward, looking as lovely as 
a wood-nymph in Hr soft, white draperies, and 
pfesettted her to the lady, and added, in a whis¬ 
per perfectly audible to those near: 

“ You are such sin old friend, that I dafrt wait. 
I must tell you how happy this dear girl and 
Claude have made me. She has promised to 
become my niece. Isn’t it swfeet of her? And 
only look at Clafttde: Did you ever see a man in 
such a state of bliss!? When will Augusta and 
Tom Denham give me an opportunity to con¬ 
gratulate you ?’ k ' 

Mrs. Moreland bore the blow as best she might. 
She had worse to endure. As soon as Richard 
returned, she wAs obliged to be present at Stur¬ 
ges’wedding; and within a year, Augusta did 
marry Tom Denham, in spite of prudence and 
her Worldly mother. 


THE VOICE OF THE NIGHT. 

>U* ' ~ ' i f . 

BY ALFRED AU8TIN. 


Within tho hollow silence of the night 
I lay awake and listened. I could hear 
Planet with punctual planet ckhoing clear, , 

And unto star qadencing aright. 

Nor these alone. Cloistered from deafening sight, 

All things that are, made music to my ear: 

Hushed woods, dumb cares, and many a sotmdleu mars. 


With Arctic mains in rigid sleep locked tight 
But ever with this chant from shore to sea, 
From singing constellation, humming thought, 
Ufa through time's stops blowing variously, 
A- melancholy under to no was wrought; 

And from its boundless prison house I caught 
The awful moan of lone eternity. 
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CHAPTER VII: j 

The Methodists of “Wheeler Hollow;” met at 
the red school house on the Sftnd&y after Mrs. 
Hastings’ ftraeral, expecting that the teacher’s 
desk would be empty that day, and the' ceremo¬ 
nies turned into 4 season of exhortation and 1 pray-’ 
er; for the “circuit preacher” onlyoditfe to the 
hollow once each fortnight, and no onehdped that 
the stricken man who usually supplied’his 'place 
at the desk would, that day, leave * the mouTnftd 
solitude of his home. 

As the congregation gathered ih front of the 
school house, great anxiety and V^grCt were ex¬ 
pressed on this account, for this “ local preacher" ; 
was deeply loved, andnb'otie had been him since 
he Trad walked sorrowfftliyfrodi ’their'midst, On 
the day his wife had been laid under the paH of 
8now, that covered her wfeh ftS ! heavenly white- | 
ness. " ,} ' 

From this time, there had been Somethingshcred j 
in the ministers grief, that kept him even from i 
the intrusion Of honest sympathy; and the S 
coarsest mail, in that little knot of worshipers, I 
spoke bf him'‘with hushed breath, aS if that day j 
had'been but a continuation of the funeral. 

Notwithstanding this general feeling of reve¬ 
rence, there was not otie present Who did not long 
for some way of expressing the Compassion that 
he felt, during the services of the morning. Those 
who possessed the gift of prayer, were ready to 
besiege the throne of grace, in behalf of their 
minister. A little knot of singers gathered around 
the rude door step, ahd suggested Solemn tunes, 
in voices ftmereal as the airs they nfemed, while fhe 
leader, a diminutive Shoemaker, from 11 The Hol¬ 
low,” slowly tapped thS back of his hymn book, 
with a tuning fork, when an air was mentioned 
lhat met his approval. 

In the midst of this scene, the saddened con¬ 
versation was hushed altogether, and the group 
of persons foil apart, leaving the entrance free * 
for coming along the road, looking very grave and 
still, was the minister, with Lucy by bis side. 

I sometimes think, that the moattouchittglHing 
on earth, is poverty stricken mourning. The j 
faded black dress, disguised by scant trimming ■: 
of crape. The bonnet on which word out feathers l 


hate fluttered, made sombre with black rashes. 
The rusty veil, “ done Up" 'with hands that trem¬ 
bled With the grief it is intended to cover. 

1 All this eras visible in Lucy’s dress. She had 
submitted to be robed in the sable garments, that 
Mrs. Farnsworth had provided, like one in a 
dream, which admits of no power of protest, but 
dn her rettrtn homey the contrast between all that 
flowing crape; and the worn dress of her father, 
struck her with the force of a reproach. She put 
the* long veil and 1 sweeping train away, with a 
feeling of relief, add 'during the next few day*/ 
Searched after such fragments of mourning, as had 
been kept in the meagre Savings of the house, 1 
and-that day took her place sideby side with her 
father in his poverty, as he had done iu 1 his sor¬ 
row. 

: Perhaps the people,' standing about the school 
house, did not understand this change, but they 
felt it unconsciously, and though thw ah* was 
sharp and frill of frost, some of the men lifted 
their hats, while the father and child walked 
through their midst, and entered the achOol 
house. 

A few persons were already seated, and among 
♦he women, half-o-doxen arose, and offered Lucy 
a seat; biit Mrs. Lucian Doolittle, tlie principal 
Olass-leader’s wife, Btepped out from the bench 
she occupied, and drew the girl to her side, 
softly patting the hands that dropped into the 
girl’s lap as she sat- down,’ after returning the 
commiserating looks cast upon her with glances 
of gratwfUl recognition. 

The minister walked forward to the teacher’s 
desk, now occupied by a hymn book and a large 
Bible, and knelt down, covering his face with 
both hands. There was something touching in 
the simple quietude of this Action, that affected 
some of the sisters nlmctet to tears. No trembling 
of the limbs, no movfement of anguish could have 
rtroused more genuine sympathy. To the man 
himself, it 'fedfcaHtf as if his knees had given 
way just as hedrfcw cloSe fo'the throne of grace. 

The congregation, as it came in, seeing him 
kheeling by the old"desk, grew more Sorrowftil, 
and walked softly. The 1 knen as they reached 
their seats, knek ahto, and covered their faces; 

( 226 ) 
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while the sisters cast glances of tender pity on 
the girl, who sat there so pale and still in her 
faded mourning. 

At last the minister arose. Either the strength 
of his own manhood, or those. few momenta of 
devotion had moved him into the calm of solemn 
resignation. He opened his book and read a 
hymn, slowly, clearly ; but with the pathos of 
unshed tears in his voice. When the singing 
was over, he knelt down, folded his hands on 
the desk, and prayed earnestly, but still with 
that touching underflow^ of grief in his voice, 
that* hushed the sobs of the women down to silent 
tears, as they listened. 

As he went on, the tones of his voice deepened; 
a faint color broke through the pallor of his face. | 
His uplifted hands ceased to tremble, and clasped j 
themselves with passionate firmness. The women 
on their knees turned and looked at him with 
strained, wondering eyes, for the voice and the 
very language was strange to them. 

. .Those of the brothers who had been accustomed 
to echo each sentence of the minister with an 
approving “ amen/’ bent their heads in silence. 
His spirit had soared far above their reach. The 
isolation that had come out of great suffering was 
upon him now. For days and nights he had 
been pleading with that beloved one, whom he 
could almost see through the gates of heaven, to 
win for him strength for endurance, eourage to 
take up his duties and live. 

When the prayer was over, and he stood up, 
his tall form erected itself, his eyes brightened. 
The ravages of time and sorrow were not strong 
enough to master the spirit his prayers had 
invoked. For a moment or two his hands fal¬ 
tered among the leaves of the Bible, ns if searching 
for a text; but, as if forgetting the sutyect, he 
closed the book, and broko into, a strain of elo¬ 
quence that aroused the little congregation to 
wonder, and melted it to tears. Commonplace, 
hard-working people, to whom the tenderness of 
grief was almost unknown, sat there open-eyed, 
and listening eagerly, all unconscious that tears 
were on their cheeks, and sobs breaking from 
their lips. No human being, listening to the 
minister that day, could, in him, have recognized 
the plain, gentle teacher, whose language was 
seldom raised above that of the congregation. 

He sat down at last, trembling visibly, and with 
greet drops of moisture standi^^^is forehead. 

The old man, who. had thankedhe neighbors 
when they bore the minister’s wife to the grave, 
saw these signs of exhaustion, and sought to re¬ 
lieve it. Going to a pail in the back part of the 
school-room, ho. brought a tin pup full of water 
and placed it upon the desk. 


Hastings drank the water, and beckoned the old 
man to come nearer, and whispered some feeble 
words. ■ 

The old man went back to his seat, turned his 
face on the congregation, and said: 

“The minister is tired out; let him rest; and 
let us pray.” 

A joint 41 amen” ran through the congregation; 
then all fell upon their knees, and the minister 
bowed his hea4 upon the desk. When the last 
“ amen” was given, and the members arose firem 
their knees, Lucy Hastings was standing by her 
father, whose head lay upon her bosom. 

44 He has fainted,” she said to Mrs. Doolittle, 
the class-leader’s wife, who came hurriedly for¬ 
ward. 41 How can we get him hemp ?” 

Here a young man, who had been standing 
near the door throughout the service, came for¬ 
ward. Lucy uttered a slight exclamation. 

“ Oh, doctor, is it you. Tell me, oh, tell me, 
if he is in danger?” she said. 

4 4 He should not have come here at all,” said 
the young man, very, kindly r 44 There was not 
strength enough left in him for this. Will some 
one help me get him to my sleigh ? It is at the 
door.” 

A dozen men pressed forward, and the minis¬ 
ter was led from the room, leaning upon Doctor 
Gould’s shoulder. 

Hastings was scarcely xpore than a self-educated 
man, such as the early Methodists delighted to 
call into the ministry, trusting to God for the 
inspiration that was to take the place -of book 
knowledge. Among societies, less primitive than 
that in the red school house, this idea had been 
greatly modified, but at Wheeler’s Hollow re¬ 
ligion was most satisfactorily expressed, by the 
impulses of the moment; but never, during all 
the yearn in which this good man hod preached 
to them, had they looked upon him as speaking 
so directly from the dictation of God himself. It 
is true, that the language in which he spoke rose 
far beyond anything they had ever heard from 
his lips before, but this only increased their 
wonder and reverence, and his wonderful elo¬ 
quence was accepted as a direct answer to the 
many prayers that had been sent up to heaven 
in hit behalf. 

The strange stillness that had fallen upon Mr. 
Hastings, after he was placed in Doctor Gould’s 
sleigh* was in sad contrast to the excitement that 
had been left behind in ihe sohool-house. Lucy 
had'been placed by his side, and sat beneath the 
buffalo robe,, with her arms folded around him, 
and her young cheek pressed to his, whispering 
now and then, “ Objfather, are you better?—tell 
me you are better.” 
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He did not speak at first, but, after a struggle, j down, when she had only intended to re-enforce 
whispered, “ Dear child, I am not ill-only a j Mrs. Doolittle by her remarks, 
little tired.” “ I was only thinking what a loss it would be 

Not ill! It wits many days before minister to the singing, if our minister’s daughter should 
Hastings utter a* many rational words again. back-slide,” she said, meekly. “ Paterson, who 

_ ought to know, being the musio-leader, says she’s 

got the rice of an angel.” 

CHAPTER VIII. “ And the natur of one, too,” answered a 

Them was ;i class meeting, after minister sister saated near the store, where she had been 
Hastings was taken away, over which the oldest dividing some plump doughnuts between two 
member of tin- society and Lucian Doolittle boys, who were hanging restlessly around the 
presided. In this meeting, the olass-leaddPV'j back windows of the school house, longing to get 
wife was a person of no small importance. In out into the crisp air and snow-ball each other, 
right of her position, she had felt it herdgty to “I tell you that girl is the salt of the earth.” 
come forward and take the place of a mother 1 to “ There ain’t a soul here that wants to dispute 
Lacy, when that poor girl made hflP first appear- what you’re a-eaying, and if there was, there 
ance in the congregation. Dur&g half the ain’t no thae. The men folks have got through 
service, even when kneeling, she had eirded the talking, and are coming in ailer recess. Doolittle 
joong creature with her stout, motherly arm, j is a-going to organize the class.” 
and once, when all the rest were urged on-eVmrwf j The woman by the Btove started up and shook 
to a stage of revival, she absolutely took the girl i lie erutnbs from her lap, and prepared herself to 
to her bosom, and rocked her to and fro, as if she nt out the vacation that must intervene before 
had been some suffering child of her own. t lie class meeting commenced. 

«*» has come back to ns like a lamb led j Those who lived nearest to the school house, 
astny from the fold,” die said, looking wistfolly j returned'to their own homes during the interval, 
through a window, as Doctor Gould dime away, j while a few scattered groups, among which were 
and addressing a group of the sisters who were the woman with her baby, and some others, who 
peering over her shoulders. “There was a had come on fdot from a distance, remained* ‘ 
time, last week, when I had my doubts. When like that motherly woman by the stove, and ate 
the evil one comes among ns draped in silk and their lunches in silenoe, or conversed in low 
talins, with for linings, and sleigh-bells in stringB tones, about the service of the morning, 
around prancing horses, riding over the children This state of things became so irksome to the 
of the Lord, it’s time to lock on sich people with f hoys, who still lingered by their mother at the 
a jealous eye.” j stove, that she was obliged to deal out a double 

“To be watchfol in season and out of season,” ration of doughnuts* and divide a slice of the 
responded a timid litile woman, the tunefol shoe- remaining cheese to keep*them in pleasant ocou- 
maker's wife, who hushed a restless baby under j pation. This motherly device, however, only 
her shawl with swaying tenderness as she spoke. | served its purpose for a season. The l>qys were 
“Sometimes, when I hare seen that sleigh go j eager to" get into the open air, and start tor homo 
reshing and a-jingling along the road, its seemed j before the members came baok for class meetings 
to me as if Satan hisself was a-prowllng round] “We want to start home, right away.” they 
our little fold, like a lion seeking whom he | pleaded, “and have a good roaring fire u-blazing 
might devour.” j when you git back. It’ll be awfoloold, standing 

Mrs. Doolittle bad never heard the little \ outside, all dans meeting* a-waiting for you to 
voman so eloquent before, and she did not quite ; come ont.” 

like to have the scriptures taken out of her mouth j There 1 wb* reason in this, and, being both a 
in that quiet way. j poetical and warm-hetffed woman, the mother 

“My dear sister,” she said, grandly, 14 you listened indulgently. No one who was not a 
might have remembered that the society has j member of the society, either by probation or 
clws-leadera— 1 «ot that old brother Allen amounts [ foil communion, was permitted to enter the cluss 
to much—but it has one clads-leader, anyway, j meeting. Her boys had not reached that stage 
that stands like a watchman on the fewer of—of j of acceptance, and it hurt both her sympathy and 
this school house, ready to smite even a she fox, j her pride, to think of them hanging about the 
who comes a-prowHhg among our lambs. When j house of worship, like oemmon sinners, on a sharp, 
the class meeting opens, you shall she* that one ; freezing day like that. 

Christian has been at bis poet.” While these thoughts were passing through 

The shoemaker’s wife felt herself a little put her mind, one of the boys eanght sight of a group 
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of youngsters back of the school house, who gave i “ Ob*, you hush up/’ he exclaimed. “ Mur 
him a signal by a .jerk of the finger toward e j didn't, mem nothing of that sort. She wants us 
wood-lot, vividly green with white [fine and ter skip the cussing, and aich, and come right 
hemlock, whichformed an outpost to the snown j inter the door of sal vgtion—jest what we want to 
fields beyond. . ; j do.” . griftn -v<g|i A 

This signal the lad.telegraphed to his brother, j The kind heart of the mother kindled within 
who renewed his pleading with fresh vigor. • her. Surely such boys might be trusted to go 
“What’s the use, mar? They won’t let us. stay j home alone. SoUunfling Ixiiignly'upon them, Bhe 
in, you know well enough. Now say. Ain’t it] turned up- the collars of their jack* is, tucked 
kind o’ sinful to keep us out there, stamping thair earn under their caps, made of native musk- 
down the snow to keep warm, while they’re rat skins, and told them to run along, with a 
praying and singing so comfortable inside?” wape oi uie hand, intended lor & messing in that 

There was relenting in the good women’* fhoe, sacred pj»fle; but which .would have been a 
which encouraged the younger to put in his little -ir^llih^yiTfhere ejseu 

word of persuasion. ThAttgWUP of tqmptors w#ro just skirting the 

“Oh, mar, you might now—jist this once.” pine woods* the boys, went out, at which 

The maternal heart gave way. under this their beflrt$<ltftped, and their eyes brightened; 
double appeal. but,they pm demurely enough, each with 

“Just this oncq,” the good woman argued with midened hands buried deqp down in his pocket, 
her codscienoe. “In weather like this, it is till tjuw leH thp,school house out of sight. Then 
sort o’ cruel. It does seem hard, boys, that tjM^pLvwswift glance# around, and called.opt: 
you cain’t stay in the tabernacle of the .Lord* < ; ^Kuey’re^t^d biK#d, iu., Here goes 1 ” . and 
and injoy all its privliges with your own,parents; made l*U^e for ^yqrgreen wqodg, e^ch 

but the discipline is strict agin’ it; but. the time j moulding^ hpavy fydfiap he ran, a^d,; firing it 
i# adeeming—you are both the children of special into the, of |8ppw,-,hjdter#, riot^g^iu v thai 
prayer—and the day of your oonvertion is sure to secluded spot. ,, in.]; 

aome. Then, my children, there will be no separa* | —j 

tibn of the sheep and the lambs df our little flock, j , CII A P T E R IZ. , 

You’ll have a right to stay in class meetings and \ ,,lfo tWo sccw 8 / ppifld, hpv ( e been paore opposite 
love-teas La, and mobby beoome leaders yourselves, than ihos? 8^w-^lcrs. back of .the woods, and 
Wus8 boys than you have been raised by grace to j the, class gftejbng gathered in the school 
that pint of Christian exalt&tiou,” j house. ^ that.. .the little society did 

The eldest boy gave a swift glance through the ipUped opt; from .*M pod be separata, 

window,, .then shook his head despondently, as if] No one but church members were admitted to 
in doubt tint §ud»honor could over come to,biiu,J what was in part,,a#i. open, confessional, where 
This fh&eoted movement went to the mother’s j ca^h member hrought hia joya, and qojrows, and 
heart. . \ perplexities, for sympathy or counsel. There 

• “ Ran^tyou be discouraged,” she said. “ Didn’t j each,person f$H free tq.speak of lic^ religious ex- 
I say that great Christian honors had come to ] periqnce,. oq wfiqt. seemed fLlipost as sacred, her 
wuss boys than you. There was Doolittle, our domestic jpys, pertain that such confcsqionsywould 
new class-leader now. Your par can remember ] bp,met with kindly forbearance, if nothing mofc. 
the time when he spent half of his Sundays,with ] This pgrtigujar however, bore a 

the wickedest sort of .boys* racing up apd down j different and more potent aspect Deing the 
the crick a cussing*and swearing, and throwing] first gathering since,the Jcqth of Mip. Hastings, 
stones. Now, through the means of salvation, he j the gloom, of her funeral still hupg pb°ut the 
is a burning and shining light- amongst us. do pftoe* and that.sermon, so strange, wonderful 
you, my son, and do likewise.” , in its eloquence, had intensified th\# feeling into 

During this long,speech, the elder bqy had] something solemnly mysterious, that was hailed 
seen his tempters flit a,w*y-tow&rd the evergreen by mapy as the dawn pf a spiritual revival, such 
woods, while the younger had s taken refuge with as. many of th9 m had been earnestly pitying for. 
what was left of the doughnut* He. swal}qwed, Thus tlpm. psunl n smdfu$iqBfl' prevailed 
the last fragment, with a singling effort* as #h# when th#^mpetipgr PPfihfid. WA the t*wy clasa- 
oeused speaking, and stuttered, eagerly ; leaders qptored upon, .their, .duties^ In this 

“Caia’L Clack's iced over, and all the stuns assembly the. worshipers wqre divided by a 
friz fast—” { dou^lq pqw 4i pf benches, occupied by men on ono 

The elder bey jwked at hi* .brother’s jacket Bide, and women on the pjt^er, #s, boys and girls 
sleeve, in a fever of alarm, Wjere separated in school during the week days. 
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Lucian Doolittle being the youngest end most when you end by premising to 1 press forward to 
enterprising man, usually bestowed bis rigorous the mark of your high calling,’ and don’t do it; 
exhortations on the male members, where his bat, to-day, I stand afere you all conscious struck 
f^l could be most lordly expr e ssed, arid his and ready to confess that along I have^U 
tNfesel submitted to without a chance of appeal, short of my duty as a Ck^l#tisu and a right - 
He delighted in the bright snatohes of eloquence feeling woman,” A ' > 

which this state of things encouraged, and that Mrs. Doolittle said this, ‘among a sudden 

afternoon, still vividly impressed by the words of rustle of dresses, and faoee turned upon her in 
the minister, surpassed himself in brief snatohes astonishment. Even her husband, at the other 
of exhortation and rebuke. Which seemed rather side of the school house, broke down in one of 
Inspire than offend his hearer*. his most earnest reprimands, and turned 4to 

*On the cither tide of the room; the elder class- listen. .j 

lender, mare thoughtful amdeubdued into humility “ Lest week, when the storm was ^pging out- 

17 deeper Christian experiences, went among the side, heaping up snow agpt the keusftVhd shaking 
lutera. Being mere pentiarire amd tenderly the doors and winders till it was’«aough to scare 
considerate of human weakness, his-ministrations one, I sot down in my 'Basting rocking-chair, 
among the weary or wounded of epifk were es- before a first rate walnut' wood firp„ and mas 
pecially adapted to the set with whom the great looking into the embers with a sect of sleepy 
loader, kin' Lord, -was always gentle^ even in thankfulness that me and mtat had a good/strong 
rebuke. He was, as it were, another St* John. house over my head, and>% flgsjiko that to roar, 
These qualities bad given to the old man a sort and flash, and send spai^qg inter the chimney, 
of dignity that was in no wsy diminished W the when it seemed to ocpmemfqneme like a picter, 
homely language in which he gave consolation or that some lady, mebhy jitt as good as 1 was, 
encouragement. might be out in the freezing cold without* com- 

Ameiig this little band of women, who lobked fortable hum to go to* r Wal, 1 laid my knitten 
np to him that day* were persons of varied work down on the stand, where one of ray best 
passions and weaknesses, just as may be found taller kandlea was frbaraing, beside the new 
among the velvet cushions of our oily churches: ;j Bible that Doolittle taright, and allies keeps there, 
women of fine natural capacity, to which feeling since he was appimtqd* leafier of this class, and 
mi ohservritiotf brought their own meamwe of I up and went to tha front winder, feeling tori of 
knowledge; simple^tainded oreetures, born to compelled to look out. 1 lifted up the paper 
follow patiently where habit, or the stronger in- blind, and there I stood' a bull minute at ween 
teUect led; and earnest women, active, honest,: two pioters—one on ’em-all warm with glow and 
srid khuftyln their little home kingdoms, to whom light, t’other/ black olouds and white snow a- 
tbe does kneeling was a haven of rest, where the f whirling and drifting together, till you couldn’t 
neighbors gave their best thoughts to each other tell which color would heap atop. The lookout 
ttod thakonk . , . was so awfal gloomy, that 1 felt sinful for being 

- the good old man' had passed down one bench so warm inside, and when I diskivered a feller 
ef the worshipers, addressing each as she arose being out there, alighting bin way through the 
revertnUy mid stood befelre< him, coufreeing little storm, it struck a ehJU to my chist, ’ spatially 
weaknesses arid shortcomings in a low voice, onA when I made out that the-map was our minister, 
sometimes with team in her eyes, as if they had without a sign ef an overcoat on, and nothing but 
keen enormous sins for which a reprimand, even a knit muffler to beep him from the cold.” 
if severe, would be a mercy. Here the gflfrd wtoman’fl voice began to break, 

Others spoke earnestly of thebr triad*, their and, turning herfbnq away, aba lifted a comer of 
hopes, and accomplished duties; being quite her shawl to hef eyepc then:ashamed of this 
sfleofc regardis^ such trivial shortcoming* as honest emotion, she pretended to be arranging 
more tender consciences were weeping over; and that garment, and went on. . 
with these the old man wee kindly severe. • ■ f< Yes, brothers and sisters, it was our minister, 
Among this, class had been Mrs. DoetftUe, who theimaniof God wlfrha»broken bread to us, and 
was more likely fc> set down after aft'exhortation held the holy wine-cup to our lips ever since 
ef this kind with flushed cheeks. than tearftil seme of our children *cpnt remember. There he 
eyes; but this day she arose with- manual was, wuss off. than the deciples—for they hadn't 
humility. any snow storms out there to wado^through, and 

“ I don’t eonfosu to general shortcomings* m a great coats wasn't needed—there he was, a- 
rnle, brothers and sisters,” the said, v because coming back from the store,-'Without a thing 
that don’t seem to amount to much of anything, in his hands, and his head down, like a man 
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that had asked fbr tnlet at the store, and hadn’t 
got it. 

“ Oh! sisters-—oh ! brothers! oain’t yon ufider- 
Mqnd how I fait 4hat minute ? It seemed as if I 
couldn't git tothe £6dr soon enough; and 1 1 didn’t, 
for the snow was heaped agin it< I had to pull, 
and pull, afore it woiild open, dud when’ it did 
give in, the minister was clear out of sight; hut' 
I knew he must be somewhere in the storm, and 
follered artcr him, hollering as loud as I could; 
*but the wind d-riv my voice right back inter my 
throafc/und it wasn’t of no use trying, so I Went 
in and ‘iMdoWh 'by the fire, fell of a shiver, and 
hadn’t gW-Wafm, When Doolittle came in. 

“ * Jerush^* sayfe he, ‘what is it makes you 
look so soberT* Wal, the chill that I got out 
there in the Cold, had kind o* struck in, and I 
Was dreadftdl/ down-hearted about the minister; 
hut fretting tint a Weakness I like to own up to, 
so I turned my fitcc^ stony from the candle, and 
tried to speak as ff nothing was the matter.' 

“ f ‘ Doolittle,* Slys T, *this is an awful night— 
one cain’t help think ingkbottt them that’s suffer¬ 
ing for want of firewood, 1 or enough to eat.* I 
hadn’t but jist put the children to bed, and 
tucked ’em up warm as toast, with their arms 
round each other, whew I got restless here, 
focking away afbre the firs', and took a notion to 
go to the winder." I hkdn^t btOOd there a minute, 
afore I saw the minister,* right out there in the 
storm, with the wind a-blowiiig him* this side'and 
that,’ and the sleet pelting right inter his face. 

“ * Wa!,’ says Doolittle, 1 ‘ what of that, h&int I 
been a-doing jist the same thing.’- 

“ I looked areUud. Ddoffittle was taking off his 
great coat, and shaking the snow from his hat, 
chirpy 1 as could bd when he said this, and it 
riled me. f 

“ ‘ You kin say that,* sajs I, sort of bitter, 
‘WHh your checks red &s winter apples, and 
thick boots to yoUV knees; but he' is tiling 
through the SndW-drifts now, With nothing but a 
thin coat to 'kiverhim with, and mercy knows 
what hb wilffirffl at hum when he gits theret’ 
“Doolittle cafife up to the fire-place, ah<f held 
out his hands : td* the Wats, looking serus And a 
good deal struck. i r 

“ He don’t like to be admonished by his wife, 
as a general thhig; but I could see that a Word 
in season was doing its good'Wotfc, if I *had r skid 
it. ■ ‘ " 

• Jcrusha,’ says he, ‘ I don’t s’pose any of us 
has thought of that;, as we oii tb. The minister 
mayn’t be-so bad off as you reckon; but efare 
another day goes over dftr heads, you must go 
down to the honor, attd find out What is wanting. 
Women folks kin do suoh things better than or¬ 


dinary men, and thenedaint a better-hearted 
woman, or a smarter one 1 in the <4ass, than you 
are, Jerusha.’ ” ■ 

There Mrs. Doolittle cast down her ©yetted 
added, deprecfatingly, “ that it was net from Tain 
gloriousriess that she eaid this, but because she 
had always felt it to be her duty to speak, not 
only the truth, but the whole truth, when she 
stood up before the class, though other people’s 
feelings might be hurt thereby.” 

There was no response to this, not even byta 
envious look from the nearest neighbors of Mrs. 
Doolittle,’ who sometimes thought her a trifle too 
self-sufficient. In a sewing circle,’ or quilting 
party, they might httq cut questioning glances 
at each ether? but the ’place they were in was 
far too sabred for any exhibition of wounded 
vanity. -f v 

After*Wiawing a deep breath, Mrs. Doolittle 
went on. r - ■ ■ . 

“ The next day was drifty, but I went straight 
on in the path of duty. 

“ What did I find there? Why, the old hum- 
sted a’most empty, and the Wind whistling 
through it, 'to if it had been a barn, and only one 
fife in the house. ' The minister sot close up ter 
that, looking doWn inter the ashes; far there 
wasn’t much more ’en them to see, the desolatest 
man that I ever sot eyes on. ,r ° " 1 

n He didn’t seem to See me, but kept a-foekfog 
down inter the ashes, as if he never expected to 
see a fire agin, so I walked softly towands the 
open bedroom door,' and there I row hie wife, 
lying still as death, with no signs oftfotiee about 
her, without It was in her eyefet. < They shone 
like stars. 1 f - 

“She knew me, and tried fa dpeak, but 
oouldttH. ; Frbm that look inhei 1 eyes, I thought 
she whnted 'drink or something; so I went into 
the pantry to get it. Oh, tisters, I cain’t 
describe the emptiness of that house. It was 
enough to break your heart?.” ’ »' » 

Something in the good woman’s throat Beemed 
to choke her. She put both hands up, and 
pushed the shawl back, as if Its weight oppressed 
her. ■ ? 1 

“ I went out of doOrs—to Ufa 'bam—the hen 
house—everywhere. There wasn’t a chicken in 
the ooop, nor a shote in the pen. A few cobs 
lay the corn crib, that was all. The minister 
had sold bis 6ow. There ain’t anyone among us 
so pOor that we can’t keep a'oow ; but hisen was 
aoM—^drbv off by some drover, I hain’t no doubt, 
afore his eyes. 

1A “That is what I found at the minibteris house. 
No wonder you’re sad, sisters. No wonder 
you’re eyes are wet. It seemed as if my heart 
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would hwhi I cried like a baby all the way 
home. Forgive . mt? sisters, bear with me, 
brothers; bat Flu e hi oat afraid that I’m crying 
now.” 

She was crying, and found hemelf obliged to 
sit down, with both-hand* to her face, and sob 
aloud, rooking hersel&io and fro, like the weakest 
woman among the sistqga. 

CHAPTER X. 

Buv this would not last long. In a few minutes 
she stood up again. 

u This was our minister,” she said, with a 
flask df generous passion breaking through the 
tanqaon her cheeks. “ This was the man who 
ha*broken bread, and given us holy wine to 
drink, ever sines some of us can- remember, 
siting for nothing, and getting so-little. I am 
htonriyp whody^Bd one of you, sisters. Being 
thflaifli of yomr ehss loader, it was my duty to 
kflptpdtt his wuto, all his sufferings; but I was 
tflflAB of woridliness, too much puffed up with 
■prfflfldten, and the exaltation of their father; 
tat Ufa hoed has humbled me. When I wanted 
to stone for my backwardness, he did not think 
ms worthy, and punished me with the scorpion 
d ey&ther woman’s pride. When I went to the 
■Miter's house agin, nobody to give anything, 
saijffcde anything that would bring him back to 
M§rt, that angel wife of his had been took up 
imoag her sisters in heaven. None of us was 
Held good enough to stand by her death-bed. 
When 4 , we got there, sisters, with our little 
dferiags, that person, )iad loaded the minister’s 
tibia Ufch turkeys and chickens, and things that 
mad* lb* old house seem like Thanksgiving, 
instead of a funeral, ahfUhers she come a ringing 
«t to the hull world, with sleigh bells and 
cracking whips, that we, a Christian community, 
bad left our own local preacher to be fed and 
comforted by* sear—I mvtfa uasanctified stranger. 
0 sisters, 0 brothers, our punishment seems to 
be bitterer than we can bear.” 

A joint gro^n passed 'through the congregation 
as Mrs. Doolittle paused to take breath. 

“But that aint all! This strange woman put 
as a one side when we wanted to lay our min¬ 
ister’s wife out in the white robes that God c|othos 
his angels with. She adorned that sacred clay 
with silks, and laid it on cushions of white satin, 
in a coffin all velvet and silver, not because our 
minister’s wife Was a pure Christian woman, a 
loving mother and kind-hearted neighbor, but 
only for the reason that she was born in the grand 
oil homestead she has bought, and had a name 
like is her own. But that' wasn’t all. This 
stranger takes the orphan ohild of our dead sister. 


j the ewe lamb of our flock, right out of our arms, 
> and dresses her up as if she was a cretur of her 
world. We all saw the poor ohild standing by 
that woman’s side, with her blaek frock training 
out behind and a long veil falling e’enamost to 
the ground. 

“ It may be smftil; if so, I will pray to be con¬ 
trite ; but sights like that are enough to rouee up 
ones old natur to rebellion. It seemed ter me, 
when that high-headed woman stood there, with 
our Lucy by her side, as if a ahe*wolf had 
prowled inter otir fold, and waa a-carrying off the 
enow-whitest lamb of our flock, as a punishment 
for our mean neglect of that servant of tGod^ who 
has, this day, been revealed to ns aa one 6 f them 
angels we talk with unawares. 

“ But we have reason to rqjoio* that God is 
merciful as well as he is just. When I saw that 
dear girl come in the meeting, this morning, ar 
walking by her father’s Side, jist as she used to, 

! in the black alapaoer dress, and her sweet, 

I sorrowfdl face unkivered, I knew that God had 
snatched her as a brand from the burning, and in 
his mercifulness, was opening a my of atone¬ 
ment for the society.” 

Mrs. Doolittle paused here, and looked around, 
appealingly. 

“ Forgive me,” she continued* t«i£I have been 
too forward in speaking, and too hard on the 
stranger that has broken, through eur gates, if so, 
I will bow my head under rebuke.” 

While this woman vras delivering what bad 
amounted to a harangue, the'does had listened, 
sometimes with chastened approval, and again in 
astonishment, that she should, for once, have 
assumed the duties of her husband, who, from 
beginning to end, had paused in his own duties 
to listen. 

When she sat down, the old classdeader made 
no answer, but tamed to tbe.chair he had left, 
knelt down, and lifted hia thin. face, now all 
aglow, to .heaven^ poured.forth his enthusiasm in 
a prayer so fervenfcdo earnest, and so humble, 
that, more than ond sbb stinted with tbe omens, 
that broke it up with a faint chorus. 

When he arose,-the congregation stood up, 
waiting. 

'“brethren,” said the old man, “our sister 
speaks truly. God has pointed out the way of 
atonement for a great neglect of duty. To-morrow 
night, there will be a meeting in this place, to 
which every member will be expected to come.” 

At another time, Jhe class meeting would have 
broken up, and the handful of worshipers been 
on the way home at onoe^ but the day had been 
one of unusual excitement, and most of the 
members lingered in or around the building, con- 
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versing together in knots and groups, the men£. 
casting long shadows on the snow, and the \ i 
females huddling together about the desk, at > 
which Mrs. Doolittle had seated herself. S 

“The thing that I should advise, jist now,” | 
she was saying,” is less talk, and a.good deal of; 
action. For a man like our minister, we must go ; 

< to work without’noise amongst ourselved, feeling 
in the depths of our. heatts that it is adebt we are 
paying, and in the way we do it, making him 
feel it, too. ‘Kindness, sich as we may give to 
one another, ’ed be sure to hurt Mb tender 
tpirit. So let us think it over' and. sittle on 
somothibg that all of ub canjine in:” > 

44 DT-s years and years eince we’ve had a dona¬ 
tion party. Supposin' we agree on that,” sug¬ 
gested the motherly Woman, who still kept her 
place by the stove. 

Mra. Doolittte shook her head. 

44 That’ll take time.” 

The woman’s countenance fell. ' 

“But it is a capital idee to be used, by^and- 
bye. When we’ve made things a little comfort- : 
able, by that time, hq’d get used to seeing ns 
around. But the thing is ter do something right} 

, away.” ■ j ! . •* ’ \ 

“Sposin’ my husband gets out a. load of fir**- j 
rate walnht frooi sut of tbw wood-lot, now, when j 
the sledding is gdodi”/ : { 

“That’s justthe hide, H ahsWm?ed Mrs. Doolittle, {■ 
brightening; “Und JfttUead the two boys to ehep \ 
it up for him,” ad&ckthe dame, quite incapable j 
of imagining any •pftesaurauef which her sous, \ 
who were that moment snowballing vigorously > 
behind the evergreens, did not form the most j 
important feature-4- 44 they’ re awful handy with J 
the axo.” j ■ . 

44 Better and better!” applauded the good lady 
' by the desk. 4 * Ah! sister, I see you’havetsome¬ 
thing worth heaving on your mind!” . . • .t 
She looked at the shoemaker’s wife aS she 
spoke, who sparkled tinder the;praise. 

44 It’s a pair of tMok^so t e A.b oots)I’m a-thinking 
of,” she said. * I’ll bind 'em myself, and he 


shall make *em overwork, at nighHk.j-fflhat’ll be 
something worth whiles wvrtH HT-* > 

“ I should thinkitwooWt AfteraH,rsre women 
are worth something, aint we? Dear me, kow 
eager you are,” bhe added, -spreadingout her 
hands as if seised with anti impromptu benedic¬ 
tion^ 44 It. is like premdinght a love-feast What 
is it, Mrs. Dean?” .-jp 

‘‘Nothing much,” said the woman, whose 
shawl still cove&dher youngest'born; “but I’ve 
got some taubTg wool yarn; the baby^fs 1 teething, 
but I can knit with her in my lap.’’ 

“ ThereJ there ! my good soul,” answered the 
lady patroness of the occasion, patting Mm ahaarl 
with her hands; “I know what it is<tomans 
teething children. Well get afohg withdnb the 
stockings till tha (donation party.” 

Here MTs. Doolittle fblt/her elbow touched, «ad 
stooped down to a delicate littlp.irdnnniLm ifftBil 
in a woolen ehawijiwfcio sayipg, iftbfcjjWlr, 
weak voice, 44 If < there’Aany working te^Mtl 
would go down once a week, any aftton4afefl}fcr 
my day’n work is done, and (get out arfew tfcimjfe” 
Musi Doolittle was not, as the had stud* modi 
givenfto erjrings; but she felt the team coming to 
herieye* then, and tpht the little woman kindly 
away/ whispering 44 MW llrtalk about that by«nnd- 
by, Hannah.” / 

• 'While going down the rood that afternoon, Mrs. 
Doolittle observed,i in conversation with her in¬ 
timate friend*, ‘.‘'There is one : thing I did not 
mention about tbht sinmge woman. You’d hard¬ 
ly believe me, but it was all Doolittle oonld do to 
keep her from having* ’piseopal clergyman, gown 
ami all, at. filter Hastings? funerdl. He had to 
tell her point bktnk that' it was agin the dind- 
pline, before she would give in.” 

A low exclamation of dismay followed this 
assertion. ' . 

4 ^I doii’t wonder at; ^our feelings,” oontinued 
the 1 dame, with emphasis; 44 but the clergyman 
she wanted to send for was not only ’piseopal, ktii 
High Church.” 

[to m co rnnoia ] 


JESSIE. 


BT • OASBtl T. L.. WWBBLBB. 


0*kb frozen meads and leafless woods, 

Where mournful twilight winds aro blowing. 
O’er steeps, ’mid over frowntt^fc clouds, 

A glimpse of warm, bright Sky is glowing. 1 
And lo 1 a sweet voice from the part i1 

Blots out the weary, dreary, present 
It says: “ Behold tho sky of gold. 

To-morrow surely will be pleasant” 


Oh 1 spirit glad, thst.ia the pert, 

Made sunshine for our bleak Decembers, 
With passionate wonder and regret 
Thy matchless worth my heart remembers; 
Mo morrows bright can dawn for me 
Since we no,more may walk together, 

But ’mid my tears I smile to think 
Thou'st passed beyond the rainy weather. 
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“NEMESIS.” 


BT FBAXCI8 H1BTIB. 


I ax sitting under a blue southern sky, think-* 
ing of that old, ridiculous time. Suddenly some one 
looks over my shoulder, and we laugh together. 
We read these words— 

“ Names is.” 

Mrs. Wallace, sister Patty and I were shiver¬ 
ing, one afternoon, over sueh a soant fire as only 
a French chimney can produce. Patty and I 
were supp o s ed to be acquiring a Parisian accent 
in 4* polyglot society we found at Pension 
M- , Bue de YarSSmes, Paris; and Mrs. 

Wallas* was our aunt and chaperon. 

we three go to the Chatelet, auntie?” I 
Mjfelsffi afternoon. “ There is always a good 
nraseil there.” w 

Mm Wallace, always obliging* assented, and 
xt started. As it was late when we arrived, I 
rushed off to the ticket offiae, looking neither to 
the light nor to the left. In due time we got our 
tickets, and ware conducted by that inevitable 
ifiSioij of a French theatre, a pink-capped 
feqUt to our box. A solitary young man occu¬ 
pied the fourth seat in it, and made way for us 
politely. The first set was ever,; when, happen¬ 
ing to feel in my pocket, 1 missed my porte- 
aoan&ie. 

“ You are sure you had it with you when you 
started?” hurriedly whispered Patty, when 1 told 
her the marvellous news. 

“Yea, 1 am quitt sure; and, 0 dear! there was 
a great deal of money in it. My pocket must 
hare beea^ieked.” 

“I thjnfc noticed Bin your hand at the ticket- 
office,” said Mrs.' and she looked sus¬ 

piciously at the young mail by whom I had sat. 

The stranger moved uneasily under the baleful 
glance, which confirmed her the more in her idea. 
Before I could remonstrate she had beckoned to 
the pink-capped woman, and had told the tale. 
That horrid woman showed^a groat willingness to 
suspect the young gentleman. In fact, a few 
minutes after she re-appeared, with a gendarme, 
who touched the stronger on the shoulder and 
requested his presence at n neighboring police 
office. I had hardly had time to think, and now 
followed the procession across the square, in an 
utterly bewildered frame of mind. 

The young man looked amused, as I thought; 
but Mrs. Wallace said, “His very look betrayed 
guilt.” At the police offioe he quietly allowed 
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himself to be searched, turning his silk-lined 
pockets inside out. My portemonnaie, however, 
was not to be found. The gendarme now treated 
him with more respect, and took his address, 
with a low bow. Meantime, I felt I was the real 
culprit, for allowing a man with such sweet eyes 
and such a kindly glanoe, to be' suspected of any 
robbery; and the grace with which he regretted 
mademoiselle’s loss, and hoped she would recover 
her portemonnaie, was oertainly the acme of po¬ 
liteness and long-suffering forbearance. 

“Mademoiselle,” said the gendarme, “must 
have mislaid her purse, or left it at home. I will 
send a person, to-mpt-row, to her house, to see if 
such has been the case.” 

As we hurried hom«t my aunt dilated on the 
bold, vicious look, which, as she said, tlte young 
man had cast at my pretty face, and I began to> 
hate her as well as myself, especially as 1 thought 
of the humiliating treatment which the gentle¬ 
man had received at onr hands. Strange to say, 
that glance which Mrs. Wallace so dwelt upoa^ 1 
treasured for a long time. /* 

When we reached home, I flew upstairs like a 
whirlwind; and there, before the mirror, lay ray 
portemonnaie. I must have laid it down for an in¬ 
stant, when 1 adjusted that strong point of my 
toilet, my little mask veil. I wept remorseful 
tears. Patty kissed me, but I would Dot be com¬ 
forted. Mrs. Wallace sniffed, and went to her 
room, without a word. 

“ Oh, Patty,” I said, “ why djd we not interfere. 
You might have known it was some stupidity on 
my part.” 

“Never mind, dear; write an apology. The 
gendarme has the gentleman’s address, and win 
forward your note.” 

This suggestion gave me some relief, and I 
wrote a most contrite note, in my best French. 
But I was so mortified that I refused to see the 
person, an official in plain clothes, who called la¬ 
ter, from the police office, and to whom Patty gave 
an explanation, and bis fee, and also my letter. 

Mrs. Wallace hinted, at intervals, for a week, 
at the impudence, os she called it, of the stranger. 
Patty conjectured as to who he was, and I—well, 

I remembered hie eyes. I never qfaite, in my 
heart, forgave aunt’s mistaken zeal; and she never 
forgave me my mistake; and, to tell the truth, I 
never forgave myself 
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Weeks went by, and Patty and I had grown 
quite proficient in our French. We could even 
talk German with certain old fellow-boarders, 
whose gutterals suggested voices coming from the 
big tun at Heidelberg. Summer came, and we 
s ore about to leave Paris for the country. We 
were going down into Brittany. But before we 
Went we had some shopping to do. 

Was it that Nemesis that seems ever to lurk 
behind one, that led mo, alone, one morning, to 

the Grand Magauin ie P-? I had selected, 

after a somewhat capricious delay, a lovely lace 
fan, and was about to leave the shop, when a gen¬ 
darme, bowing politely, informed me I was under 
arrest. I was suspected of shoplifting. Several 
valuable pieces of lace had disappeared it seemed, 
from the department, and I had, for some mys¬ 
terious reason, perhaps because of my frequent j 
visits of late, excited suspicion in the mind of \ 
one of the shopmen* j 

I was almost stunned with horror, at first; then \ 
devoutly wished for Patty, and would have un- k 
doubtedly attracted considerable notice to myself, \ 
by bursting into an hysterical fit of weeping, 
when a gentleman came toward me, touched his 
hat, 0, sd gracefully, and begged to be allowed to 
assist me, if possible. 

“ Of course, MonsieUr,” I Baid, instinctively 
turning to the pleasant fece, looking so respect¬ 
fully at me; 11 it is a mistake, but we are quite 
alone in Paris/’ 

“If madamolselle Will allow it, I will speak a 
few words, alone, to these gentlemen,” he said, 
and leading the clerk and gendarme aside, he 
said something I could not overhear. He also 
seemed to be showing them a card. They became 
mollified and subservient at once. What magic 
had he used, and who was he? Like a flash the 
face of the young man in the theatre came back 
to my memory. Yes! it wag he! O, mortifying 
thought 1 I would actually have preferred walk¬ 
ing off to prison that moment, than to have owed 
my rescue to him. I muttered my miserably in¬ 
sufficient thanks, in a faltering voice, and flashed, 
and inwardly raging, yet outwardly dejected, 
hurried myself home. There I poured the tale 
of my mishap into Patty’s ear. Her sympathy 
was, as usual, efficacious, and at last I began to 
take a more cheerful view of life, and to wonder 
if we should hear more of the affair. But no 
officer came to carry me off to a dungeon* In¬ 
stead, a verbose apology, from the clerk, arrived, in 
due season. 

Patty -and I" and aunt left the Pension, with 
adieus and goo£ wishes ringing in our ears, in a 
confusion of many tongues. I fancied I caught a 


glimpse of a face at the station, that suggested \ 


my pickpocket and rescuer. Just as the train 
was moving off, a bouquet of blush roses was put 
into my hand, by a servant in livery. 1 pondered, 
and conjectured, what it meant. Who was there 
to send me roses ? Need I say that I kept them 
long after their tender bloom had faded ! There 
was a touch of romance in the affair. I am sure 
any other girl would have done the same. 

Our destination was a little, primitive village, 
where we soon made ourselves quite at home, for 
the French, in the rural districts, are always kind 
to strangers who care to be sociable. I romped 
with its rosy-cheeked children, gathered the fhir 
spring flowers, and* strolled with Patty through 
the fields and woods. 

< We ventured, one day,’ into the demesne ef 
Count Yemey, and chmbed’a terrace that eur- 
rounded the chateau. /The gatekeeper. had as¬ 
sured us that the owriori was not at heme, so we 
chattered away, m we supposed, in security. 

“ Who dp you imagine he is, Patty, this lucky 
man, who owns Sllch a sweet bit of the earth ?** 
m And leaves it, when it to wearing its prettiest 
smiles,” said Patty*. Probably gaming at 
Monaco or dieting in the BoiS, in the train ef the 
reigning beauty of the season.” 

Soon after, a comejg old dame came down to us, 
and said, “ Master sends his oomplimente to the 
lady, who looks so tired, on the- terrace, and begs 
she would come inside to rest.” 

“ What a good-natured man you* master is,” I 
said. “ Pray, who ii he ?” 

“ Count Verney,” replied the dame, a little 
stiffly, mildly indignant that her master’s title 
should not be known by intuition. “ He said 
perhaps the young lady might like to see the 
carvings, and pictures, and the old rooms, some 
of which go back for-hundrods of years.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, “ we will nohrefhse so 
polite an offer.” * 

“ Now, dearie, I wh l #e re d to Patty, as we 
followed the comely dame to the house, “ you 
must admit, in spite of you# pet prejudice, that 
the old French nobility are not all stiff and un¬ 
approachable, as you maintain. How I should 
like to see this Count Verney. Some old fellow 
with a queue, I’ve no doubt.” 

My wish was fulfilled sooner than I expected. 
As we strolled hoffiewairds, two dogs sprang out 
towards us, suddenly, ht a bend in the rofcd. 
Patty turned pale and screamed a little feminine 
scream. I, who have always been called excep¬ 
tionally brave, said, “Go away, you lovely, big 
things; you are frightening my darling, even if 
you are ohly in play.” 

Perhaps this moral suasion would not have 
had the effect I desired, but a voice, at this 
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juncture, called the dogs, and from behind a < 
clump of trees appeared, to my dismay, the young 
gentleman who had been arrested as a pickpocket, ’ 
and who had afterwards rescued me from a charge ■ 
of shoplifting. He asked kindly if the ladies 
had been much frightened; said the dogs were 
too discriminating to do us any harm; and snun- 
tcred along with us, as he said, to avoid further 
misadventures, until we reached the village. All ; 
this time I could hardly speak. I was over- ) 
whelmed with confusion. It was Patty who did I 
all the talking. j 

From this time on Count Veroey, for it was he, \ 
erne often across our paths, oa various pretexts. \ 
1 liked his bright fescriptionh of travel and \ 
society, and his piquanigossip. Possibly, 1 began > 
to think more of him than I should. j 

One day, I left Patty asleep, and went and j 
tucked myself in the bend of a great tree, whose j 
branches drooped so near to the turf, that I ! 
thought no one could see me. I was reading, and J 
deeply absorbed, when I was startled by Count 
Verney’s voice. 

“ A hamadryad,” he said. “Do they always ; 
wear such coquettish hats T” j 

Then, suddenly checking this light chatter, for ' 
he saw I was annoyed, he began to speak more j 
earnestly. He told me of his deep interest in ; 
me; of the certainty ho had felt, that day, when \ 
he had seen me arrested, that he would know and j 
love; how he was staying in the country, though j 
all the gaieties of the town were at their height, \ 
for my bright eyes; and how no woman had ever j 
jet enthralled him so. But I cannot repeat all i 


he said in such respectftif fend flattering language. 
1 only know I felt myself blushing ftiriously. 

“Did you know, m&d&moiselle, that I came 
down here, in search of you?” he said. “When 
1 heard you were going to leave, I took it as an 
interposition of Providence, for I knew you were 
ignorant even of my name, and less of the fhet 
that I had a chateau here. You know you asked 
me, in a certain letter, if I could excuse a slight 
mistake of yours, on one occasion.” 

He smiled, archly, and from out a note-book 
with a monogram in blue, he took my poor letter 
of long ago. 

“I have always took care to hear about you. 
But I had no one in Paris to introduce me. So 
this is my first chance,” his eyes laughing, “ I’ve 
had to tell you that I forgive you, but on one con¬ 
sideration, only.” 

Was I too lightly won, when I gave my hand 
to him, a comparative stranger ? My heart leaped 
up, in a great throb of joy, in answer to those 
words of his. 

When I told Patty, she was in such an absurd 
state of trepidation, till 1 assured her that it was 
love, and not wealth or rank, that made me say 
“Yes.’’ As for aunt, she sniffed, and, though 
she was secretly pleased, spitefully said “she 
hoped it would all end well.” 

It did end well. We were married that autumn. 
And now, as we sit together, to-day, in the balmy 
southern air, my husband says, laughingly, “ You 
know you married a pickpocket.” 

“But you married a shoplifter,” I reply. 

“ Ma fox retorts he, “ It was Nemesis!” 


* DEAD. 

BT MBS. LUCY 31. BLINK. 


It is spring; the earth and the skies seem glad; ' 

The atr is laden with Stories sweet, 

TUt the sonth winds bring, of the bursting bads 
That are springing to life ’neath the zmtar's feet;— 
Tbs son has smiled on tbe ice-bound streWri^ 

And lent them dancing along their way, 

And wonderful treasures of fragrant life 
Come oat with the light of each opening day. 

But alas 1 mg flower that I loved and watched, 

Till it grew to a proud, o'ershadowing tree, 
li dead, from the touch of some spoiling hand; 

Spring cannot bring back its bloom to me! 

I bad thought to hide 'neath its branches green 
While the withering heat of my day was high. 

And to rest in its beautiful shelter long. 

As the sun of my life crept flown the sky! 

B«t it fell; untouched by a slow decay, 

Its sweet strength crashed in a single hour! 

While its stately beauty was fair to see, 

And fts life seemed full of unmeasured power! 


< And we, who trained it, and loved Its growth, 

( Stand here in the storm that our hearts must brave, 
\ And see nothing above but a black, black sky, 

J And nothing below but one precious grave I 

My hoy, oh, my boy! they but talk In vain 
\ Of hopes that may rise from your tear-stained bed, 
j Of a fairer life in an endless spring; 

1 only remember my boymdeud ! 

; I cannot look up to the father's face 

And read in its frownings a blessing hid;— 

) Ah. no; can a blessing be given again 
/ Like that lost one, under the eofflu lfel ? 

' May God make tis patient, we two who walk 
\ With weary feet toward the gathering nigfyt; 

I, With our strange, dumb grief, like a shadowy cloud 
j Shutting away all of earth's sweet light; 
t We would ask no bettor boon than this, 

' Of the Father who pities our angnlsh deep,— 

J Than to go, hand in hand, to that hallowed spot— 

‘ Lie down by his side, and forget to weep! 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC 


BT EMILY H. M AY. 


No. 1—Is a stylish costume for the street, the 
material of which is of prune-colored cashmere, 
or camel’s hair cloth, combined with a tartan 



No. L 


plaid. The straight, round skirt for the founda¬ 
tion, is made of silesia, with a narrow facing of 
the material on the outside. On to this founda- ' 
(2Wj 


tion is arranged first a side-plaiting of the plaid, 
eleven inches deep; over this, comes the first 
part of the drapery, which consists of the plain 



No. S. 


goods, bordered with a three-inch band of the 
plaid ; this falls in a point on both sides, opening 
in the centre of the skirt, and the fullness is 
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all gathered in a bunch above the plaid band, as 
Been in illustration. Above this is a similar side- 
plaiting to the one at the bottom of the skirt. This 
only fills in the space made by the second arrange- 


j capes . nil hoods follow the same design as those 
| for children aud misses. This costume can be 
/ made of the handkerchiefs, with plain centres, 
and plaid or striped borders, if preferred to com¬ 
bining the two materials. Twelve to fourteen 
handkerchiefs will be required ; or eight yards 
< of plain, double-fold goods, and four yards of 
• plaid. 

\ No. 2—Is a short costume for either house or 
i visiting, and is made of surah silk, which is a 
j sqft, twilled silk, very fashionable and very 


i 

No. 3. | 

ment of drapery, exactly following the lines of ) 
the lower one. The fullness is ail gathered up ; 
quite close at the sides, and the back is looped , 
and pouffed, hanging straight down like a scarf, : 
with the end turned under. A plain, round \ 
basque, bordered with a band of the plaid. Cuffs • 
for the sleeves are also of the plaid. The cape ' durable, combined with brocade, or polka-dotted 
and hood are adjustable, and of the shape used • silk in contrasting colors. Our model is of bronze 
upon the pilgrim suits, which we have described , surah, and a brocade of mixed bronze and pale 
in a previous number for a miss. The ladies’ * blue. The skirt is made upon a foundation of 
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No. 5. t 

cashmere of the same color, faced on the outside 
with the silk. One knife-plaited ruffle borders ' 
the edge of the skirt. Over this, four rows of : 
knife-plaiting are arranged, to fill in the spaces ' 
made by the openings of the brocaded panels, ' 
which finishes the lower trimming of the skirt. - 
The tunic is quite full, and very much wrinkled 
across the front, and looped and poufled at the 
back. The front is ornamented with a silk and 
chenille fringe. The basque-bodice is of the 
brocade, and is pointed back and front, edged 
with fringe, above which are arranged soft folds 
of the surah silk. On the left side, and at the 
back, bows and loops of gros grain ribbon arc 
placed. The sleeves are almost tight at the hand, 
but are left open for two inches on both seams, 
and a knife-plaiting of the plain silk is laid 
under, to finish the cuff. A narrow plaiting 
forms the stand-up collar, and a bow of the fringe 
is laid flat around the neck. This model may be 
followed in woolen material, and be equally 
effective. In plain and polka-dotted black silk, 
with chenille fringe, nothing handsomer could be 
suggested. Or an old silk, freshened up by 
adding the brocade for a new basque, etc. Four¬ 
teen . yards of surah silk, and five yards of 
brocade will be required. Of woolen, less, ac¬ 
cording to the width of the goods. Three and a- 
. half yards of fringe ; three yards of ribbon. 

" No. 3—Is a pretty and simple costume for a , 
young lady, of plain, self-colored cashmere, \ 


long basque, and to edge the 
tunic, and upper plaiting on 
the skirt. Two knife-plait- 
ings border the skirt, one 
plain, the other edged with 
the brocade. The tunic is 
simply cut, as the plain, long 
over-skirt of two years ago, 
and looped at the sides and 
back, as seen in illustration. 
The long jacket-basque has a 
tight-fitting vest underneath, 
and the jacket only buttons 
at the point where the rolling 
collar terminates. Close coat 
sleeves, with a band of the 
brocade on the edge, and 
three buttons, with simulated 
buttonholes, form the cuff. 
Ten to twelve yards of cash- 
mere ; two yards of brocade 
will be required. 

No 4.—Is a dressy break¬ 
fast costume of satin striped delaine. Our model 
is in gen d’arme blue. There is one skirt plain, 
three and a-half to four yards wide, and with a 
slight demi-train. A nine inch flounce, cut on 
the bias, gathered and headed with a guipure or 
torchon lace, and insertion trims the skirt. The 


No. 6.—A. 


black, or any dark color, combined with polka- ; long basque, which mny be tight-fitting, as our 
dotted, or brocade silk of the same color. This ; model, or with loose-fitting fronts, as many 
latter is very sparingly used, jus* to border the : ladies prefer, is also trimmed with lace and in- 
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sertion down the fronts, around the edge of the 
basque, pockets, collar and cufifc Fourteen 



No. 6.—B. 


yards of satin delaine, twelve yards of lace, and 
nine yards of insertion will be required. 

No. 5—Is a costume for a girl of four or five 
years, made of striped plush and cloth. The 



. No. 7w—A. 


waistcoat fronts are simulated with cordings of 
plush, and the collar, cuffs and pockets are all of 
plush. From the side Beams of the backs a baw 


and ends of gros grain ribbon is tied; the same 
in front. This paletot is worn over a kilted 
skirt of the cloth, sewn on to a petticoat-body, 
with or without sleeves. 

No 6—For a boy of six, we give the front and 
back view of a stylish jacket, made of serge, or 
cloth of neutral tint. The back is coat-shaped, 



No. 7.—B. 


and the front is plaited. Belt of the same mate¬ 
rial. Belt, cuffs, pockets, and edge of jacket 
finished with a silk braid binding and row of 
-machine stitching. Small buttons. A deep, 
linen collar, square in the back, is worn with this 
suit. Knickerbocker pants. 

No. 7—Is a pilgrim paletot, for a girl of six. 
We give the front and back view. The front is 
illustrated as a paletot of Persian material, when 
the hood is lined with scarlet satin. The back is 
illustrated in brown cloth, with old gold satin for 
the lining of the hood. The back is made with a 
drawing-string of ribbon, which is tied in front. 
There is also a bow on the hood, and smaller 
ones on the cuffs. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style In this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. 


Patterns designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain. .60 

1 “ “ with drapery and trimming.1.00 

Polonaise,.60 

Combination Walking Suits, . ..1.00 

Trimmed Skirts...60 

Watteau Wrapper,.J50 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,.35 

Basques,.35 

Coats,.36 

“ with vests or skirts cut off,.60 

Overskirts,..36 

Talmas and Dolman^. M 
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BABE 8UNBON NET. — CAPE AND HOOD. 


Waterproofs and Circulars,..35 

Ulsters,.35 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .25! Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suits, . . .35 Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25 ( Wrappers,..25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25»Waterproofs, Circulars 

M Fancy, . . .351 and Ulsters,.25 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets, ...... .25 Wrappers,..25 

Plants, ....... .20 Gents* Shirts, . ... AO 

Vests,.20 j “ Wrappere, ... AO 

Ulsters,.301 • 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


BABE SUNBONNET. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, on our Supplement, (in addition to 
the Beatrice Cape and Hood) the half of a pattern 
for a sunbonnet for a little girl of three years. 
It can be made of piqul, and will take about five- 
eighths of a yard. 

Follow the notches and letters for putting it 
together. No. IV.—D to C forms the front of 
the bonnet. No. V. shows where the scallops 
and buttons are to be put for the crown. All 
the dots, from E to B, show where the drawing¬ 
string is placed. Finish with strings and bow 
and ends of nainsook, at the back. 



CAPE AND HOOD: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 


The Beatrice costume, in our “ Every-day ” 
department for February, was so popular, that 
we give, this month, on the Supplement, a pat¬ 
tern for the Cape and Hood, which is the distin¬ 
guishing feature of the costume. 

We give half the Cape, and half of the under 
and upper parts of the Hood. 

A (see Supplement) is the front of the cape. 
B to F is the back seam. Two long seams at 
the neck to make it fit the shoulders: these are 
indicated by the long notches, where the material 
is to be cut out. 


$ In the under part of the hood, No. 2, the 
f dotted lines show where small seams or darts are 
l taken, to make the fhllness at the neck. No. 3 
\ is the upper part of the hood. Both upper and 
\ under part should be cut without a seam in the 
\ neck, if possible; but if material is short, the 
] seam may be made. 

< Follow the letters and notches for putting 
| together. We give, again, this time on the Sup- 
j plement, an engraving of the Cape and Hood, as 
| well as the diagram. 


--- v 

EMBROIDERED PANEL FOR SCREEN. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, a design > work, with its conventional stateliness and classi- 
for an embroidered panel for a screen, in the cal scroll work, it is hardly necessary for us to 
style of the celebrated Spanish work of the say, was largely influenced by Oriental motives 
Seventeenth Century. To complete the panel, a derived from the Moors. Every one can see this 
border, similar to that, on the left, must be ■ for herself. The effect of the floral centre de- 
carried down the right side, so as to make it j pends on the bold contrasts of light and shadow, 
surround the picture in the centre. The width | and a most striking effect it is which has been 
of our page does .‘not allow us to give, it here, f thus obtained in the original. The fruit of the 
But as it is exactly like that on the left, no ] tree looks equally well, if treated as cherries, or 
mistake can be made. This Spanish renaissance 1 oranges, and might easily be changed into some 
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bright-colored berry, or fruit of the East. In j 
every case they will have to be treated conven- S 
tionally, subordinating strictly natural shapes j 
and tints to the requirements of color effects. The j 
elegant scrolls of the border are executed in | 
the original in appliqul work, outlined with 1 


gold thread on ruby velvet, for which a dark 
tinted cloth, or felt might be substituted. The 
centre design may be done in stem-stitch with 
silks, or in chain-stitch, filling up the leaves, 
fruit, trunk, and branches of the tree by row after 
row of chain-stitches, until the design is solid. 


This design is worked in a new stitch, 
which fully justifies its suggestive name, 
of Point d’Econoine. It can be worked 
on Aida cloth, Java canvas, and similar 
materials, and is done on an exactly oppo¬ 
site principal from the Holbein, and 
Vienna cross-stitch ; for in this style the 
stitch must never go through the material, 
but only under the upper part of the 
threads, so as to leave the opposite side 
free to be embroidered with different 
colors, and with a different pattern, thus 
to make the tidy reversible at pleasure. 
For instance, our pattern, of which the 
ground is white Aida linen, is embroid¬ 
ered on the upper side with filoselle, and 
the under side is worked with the same 
design in pink. Round the outer edge 
fringe, made with the strands of the linen. 





























PEN-WIPER: WITH DETAIL OF WORK 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Cut out a circular piece of cardboard, about 
three inches in diameter, and bind it with black 
silk braid. Then for the upper part, cut out of 



black cloth, and has no chain-stitch inside; but 
the other rows are worked with silk of two colors, 
as seen in detail of illustration, anu folded 
afterwards. The folded leaves are then sewn on 
to the cardboard, and in the centre of the pen¬ 
wiper are circular pieces of red and green cloth, 



| fastened down with knotted stitches of gold silk, 
black, red, and dark blue cloth leaves of the shape \ On the wrong side, the pen-wiper is slightly 
given. The outer row of leaves is made of the \ wadded, and lined with black cloth. 


TRIMMING FOR DRESS SKIRT. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



First, ft knife-plaiting of plain material: next, j one side and end, then plaited to form the leaves, 
a box-plaiting of striped, cut in the bias; next, j the whole headed by a bias band, this is a* 
long pieces, six inches by three inches, bound on ! especially stylish trimming 
(242) 
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TRAVELING BAG. 


BT MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, a new design for a travelling- } 
bag, and add, below, a pattern, in detail, for the j 
embroidery, from which to work. The bag mny j 
be used either for a work-bag, or a travelling-bag. i 
It is made of Java canvjis, and worked in cross- j 
stitch, in one, or two colors, to suit the fancy. ; 
We give the design, fiill size. After the cm- j 
broidery is done, line the bag and the flap with ) 
silk, or satin, and then put in the ends, a j 
quarter of a-yard at each end, gathered in. j 
Bore the upper edge of the bag on both sides, } 
under the flap, and for the handles, use a large, j 
thick silk cord and tassels. j 
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LADIES’ NIGHT-CAP: IN NETTING. 


by mbs. jane weaver. 



This cap is netted of soft tidy cotton, and is v edge of the border. An elastic encased in a * 
begun in the middle, on twelve stitches, netted ribbon confines the cap, which is finished with a 
over a mesh of the sizo given in the detail. This j bow of ribbon on the top. If preferred, this cap 
is widened in six points, until large enough to ( can be crocheted in an open stitch in a circle, 
finish out without widening. A larger mesh is j just like a round tidy, and finished with a 
used for the border, and a smaller one for the j crochet lace edge, and ribboa run in. 

(248) 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

How To Dress To Look. Sun.—To look as well as possible 
is the duty of erery lady. Nothing is so annoying, in its 
■ way, as to look too stout. A fow hints, therefore, Jtow to look 
slim, may be welcome to some of our readers. 

To begin with, it cannot be too emphatically stated, that a 
good figure does not necessarily mean a slim figure. A 
good figure is just a symmetrical figure. A stout lady then 
should not so much aim at absolute thinness as at symmetry. 
Thus, strange os it may appoar, if it be impossible to obtain 
this symmetry by taking away, it may yet be insured by 
actual adding. As a rule, the increase in bulk is not con¬ 
fined to any one part of the body, but is geueral. In the 
majority of coses then, a symmetrical and, comparatively 
speaking, an elegant figure, is obtained by following out 
certain rules with regard to the undergarments; ufbd to the 
texture, colors, trimming, and make of one's dress. 

As regards the undergarments, wo need hardly say that 
combination garments mode of merino or spun silk should 
be substituted for tlio old-fashioned linen chemise and 
drawers. Then the petticoats should be so arranged that all 
the thickness of folds and gathers should begin about tlio 
middle of the thighs. This is accomplished in the following 
way: Make a bond of black silk or alpaca, lined with wash 
leather, and twelve inches deep. This band must lie hol¬ 
lowed out to fit the figure, and should be fashioned dow n 
the back by tailor’s buttons. At regular intervals, all round 
more tailor’s buttons should be sewn, on which to hong the 
petticoats, and even, w r hen it can be managed, the skirt of 
the dress too. In this way you get rid of oil gathers round 
the waist, and oil fullness of material over the stomach. The 
difference produced in ono’s size by this simple arrangement 
is considerable. 

Combination garments, stays, and a proper disposition of 
one's petticoats, will not alono insure a good figure. True, 
these means are really effectual iu reducing one's actual 
bulk; but then apparent as well n a actual bulk must be con¬ 
sidered. For with women's figures, as with women’s age, 
seeming is everything. It matters not the exact number of 
years a woman has lived, provided she does not look that 
age. It matters not tho exact number of inches she measures 
round the waist, provided she does not look that size. To 
know, then, the rules one should follow in order to seem 
fairly proportioned. Is a great desideratum for ladies tending 
to embonpoint. What ore these rules ? Common sense sup- 
jQics them theftnoment we set ourselvos to think. 

Fatness we declared to be a waut of symmetry, duo in tho 
majority of cases to the breadth of tho body getting dispro- 
portioned to its height. Fatness, then, is Just breadth with¬ 
out length. We all con see for ourselves that if a foot or so 
were added to the hoight of certain of our “ podgy ” looking 
friends, they would at once be changed into what men are 
fond of calling “ fino women.” It being, then, the undue 
breadth w'hich constitutes tho badness of this kind of figure, 
our aim should bo to suggest by every detail of our dress 
length, and not brcaUth. Stripes should be preferred to 
checks, while scarves and ether trimming should cross 
slanting longitudinally instead of being brought straight 
round. But It is not sufficient to suggest length. Yen 
should also bo careful to avoid by every possible expedient 
any defining of tho absolnte breadth of the figure. The 
outline of the figure should be mode vague. That is why 
silk and satin should bo eschewed, and why dark colors 


should be adopted in preference to light. If you are dreoaed 
ia a pearl-gray satin, your outline gets sharply defined Ly 
tho dark background of every-day objects. If, on the other 
hand, you are clad in sober brown or sombre black, your out¬ 
line blends with the dull tones of your usual background, 
and attracts no notice. 

Having made your real outline unobtrusive by tho dark 
hue aud rough texture of your dress, your next step Is to 
sharply define some inner outline, which shall still further 
take observation from tho absolnte size. For it stands to 
reason that if tho eye be induced to follow some outline on 
the dress, it will be less tempted to measure the extent of 
tho figure. A piece of bright-colored fabric let in down ths 
front of the dress, from tho collar of the body to the hem of 
the skirt, will always suit stout ladies. If it be properlj 
narrowed at the waist, you thou create tlio appearance of a 
wuist, even though, through frum increasing stoutness, you 
may not possess one. Assuredly, when this appearance 
can be got by mere attention to dress, no one ought to 
indulge in the j>eruicious practice of tight-lacing, in order, 
as it ia said, to moke a waist. 

To disguise the size round the hips, the following precau¬ 
tions must be taken. If it be the fashion to wear all-round 
jackct-bodicea, you must so modify the fashion as to intro¬ 
duce somo break in the lino formed by the bottom of the 
jacket. For instance, cut up the back of the jacket some 
three or four inches, and place along each side of the opening 
some steel buttons; or, if you prefer it, leave the body un¬ 
touched, and sow on, instead of buttons, a handsome bow 
with drooping ends. So much for the bock. As to the 
front, when the fashion pernuts, os it docs now, a waistcoat 
should bo let in. When this is not penninible, a series of 
horizontal silk straps and bows should be arranged down the 
front of tlio body. Tho ends of the lowest bow form the ne¬ 
cessary break. The draping of the polonaise or tunic most 
vitally effects ono’s apparent size. Some people like to 
begin the drapery very low down, but this is a mistake. 
The draping should begin where tho body of the dress ends. 
A plain piece of stuff taken right round reveals the size, 
whereas foldB slanting upwards conceal it. 

Suppose it should be the fashion to trim the body down 
the back; then, if it bo trimmed with passementerie, this 
should bo fairly wide, while, if it be trimmed with buttons, 
these should be fairly big. To conclude with a few- direc¬ 
tions as to cut. Tho greater the number of pioces of which 
the back of a body is formed, tho better it suits stout figures. 
Again, tho higher you place your sleeve scaxns the narrower 
you make tho bock. Lastly, never carry op the breast plaits 
too high, as this is particularly unbecoming. 

Never Find Fault, even with servants, In the presence of 
others: it hurts their pride, needlessly, and does more harm 
than good. How much the more should you avoid this with 
a husband, wife, child, or friend. 

Fon Two Dollars and a-Half, we will send a copy of 
“ Poterson ” for one year, and either “ Gr&n’father Tolls of 
Yorktow n,” or the Illustrated Album. 

**Tur Slide” is another of those first-class steel engrav¬ 
ings, which aro to ho found iu “Peterson” only. How 
spirited the picture is! 
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Ora Premiums For Titib Year, for getting up clubs, are 
unusually fine. The firet is from on original picture, by 
that distinguished American artist, Edward L. Henry. It 
is particularly appropriate, considering that 1SS1 is the 
Yorktown Contonnial Year. The engraving is in line and 
■tipple, in tho highest style of art, by Illm&n & Brothers, of 
the size of 24 Inches by 20, and is entitled, “ Gran’father 
Tuxs Or Yorktown.” It represents a veteran of 70, in 
his old age, with his little grand-daughter botweon his 
knees, rehearsing the story of the surrender of Cornwallis. 

In addition to this superb engraving, there will bo givon, 
for the largor clubs, a handsomely bound and Illustrated 
Album, in which friends, or acquaintances can writo their 
autographs, or inscribe verses. Or the Album will bo sent, 
instead of tho ongraving, if preferred. See Prospectus. 

For many clubs, as will bo seen in the sanio place, an 
extra copy of tho magazine will be sent to tho getter up of 
the club. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of tho 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all three. 

Now it tht time to get up clubs for 1881. Tho new subscrib¬ 
er* have already greatly exceeded those of last year, Every¬ 
body is asking for“Peterson’s.” Send fora specimen to 
■how. 

Plain Gold Ornaments, oither yellow, or rod, aro no j 
longer worn as much as formerly; gold necklaces with j 
lockets attached are things of the past; so is a profusion of ) 
tangles slipped over the hand. These jingling uncomforta- s 
No looking circlets have given place to a more common- \ 
sense arrangement!n the form of a single bangle bracelot that \ 
bolds the long gloves hi place, and this, instead of being ns > 
loose as a bangle, is merely one slender band that clasps the ( 
arm dghtly as a bracelet; but this mere lino of gold often > 
supports tho richest gems. Long thin brooches, called u lace \ 
pins,” have taken tho place of cluster brooches, so long in \ 
vagne, these latter being relegated to hair ornaments. In \ 
the front of the number, we give a few ongraviugs of some $ 
of the novelties, let us say also oddities, in rocent Jewelry. j 

Our February Number was considered, very generally, to t 
have been superior even to our January one. Says tho An- ) 
gusta (Ark.) Yldotte: “Peterson for January, wo thought, 
was the best evor issued. But the February Number Is now l 
before ns, and even excols the January number, If possible. > 
Not only are its embellishments of tho rarest kind, but its \ 
literature Is unrivalled. It has an array of tales, novels, \ 
etc M that is rarely seen In any Magazine. Thore is no ques- j 
tion that. In literary merit, Petcreon excels all other ladies’ > 
magazine*. Every lady should have it.” j 

“An I m provement Tins Year.”— The N. W. (Mich.) Re- j 
view ay*, on receiving the February number, that tho last 
year was so perfect, tliat It could see no chance for improve¬ 
ment, yet that thore is an improvement, this year, and odds, 
“the publisher may well feel proud of his success.” 

“Largest or Its Class.” The Essex County (Yt.) Herald 
ays of this magazine, that it is altogether tho best of its 
kind, and that its actual circulation is tho “ largest of its 
etas.” We way add that it is larger, this year, than that of 
all the other ladies’ magazines combined. 

Back Numbers of this magazine can always be had of the 
principal nows agents, or of the publisher. When the local 
■gent is nnablo to supply you, write to us, remitting tho [ 
price, and we will forward the number, by mail, postage ) 
free. j 

Our Colored Pattern for this month, In the front of the j 
number, Is for a Tidy on Java Canvas. If preferred, the pat- j 
tern may be worked in crotchet. We find the patterns on j 
Java canvas to be among Hie most popular wc publish. j 


Additions may be mode to a club, at the prlco paid by the 
rest of tho club. Whon onough additions aro mado to fill a 
socond chib, the reader will bo entitled to a second premium, 
or premiums. Tho rush for “Peterson” is so great, this 
year, that nearly ererybody can double their club, with but 
very llitle exertion. 

“No Other Approaches I”—Tho Havre (Md.) Republican 
says of our last numbor: “ Potorson’s is conceded to stand 
at tho hood. In literary morit no other magazine approaches 
it, while in its fashions it outstrips all competitors. Every 
lady should take it.” 


REYIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Mg Wayward Partner: or. My Trial* with Jonah, the Widow 
Damp, and etcetery. By Jeeiah Allen’s Wife (Marietta UoUey). 
Illustration* by True IF. WiUiamt. 1 vol., 12mo. Hartford, 
Conn.: American Publislting Company. —Even tlio most cynical 
of London critics admit that on? humorists, Hosoa Bigelow, 
Breto Hartc, Aitcmus Ward, Sam Slick, tho Widow Bodott, 
and others, form a distinct class, which has no counterpart in 
England. Of this brilliant galaxy, ovf of tho latest stars, as 
also one of tho most brilliant, is“Josiah Allen's Wife.” 
Our readers are familiar with hor sketches. She mode her 
firet appoaranco, as so many others havo dono, in tho pages 
of this magazine, and has continued to writo for “Peterson,” 
with but littlo interruption, ever since. Fow authors equal 
hor in her peculiar stylo. Sho draws her materials direct 
from nature; hence her sketches aro full of local color. For 
the general weaknesses of the many, as woll as for the 
eccentricities of tho fow, sho has tho keenest of eyes; yot 
hor satire, though soverc, is kindly; and, like all really 
great humorists, her pathos often surprises tho reader from 
laughter to teare. Tho present volume is a collection *>f 
new sketches, published by subscription only. Tho illus¬ 
trations are numerous, and full of spirit. Wo know no 
book, anywhere, that would be such a cure for tho heart¬ 
ache. Somo of tho chapters aro absolutely ini mi table. The 
Preface itself is worth the price of the volume. 

Frank Forester'* Sporting Sccnet and Character*. By Henry 
William Herbert. 2 vole., 12 mo. rinladetphla : T. B. Peterson 
& Brother*. —This is really one of tho best books of Its kind 
ever published. Mr. Ilorbort was an Englishman, educated 
nt Cambridge, who camo to this country in 1831, and re¬ 
mained here until he diod, dovoting his timo to literature and 
field sports, n© wroto tho purest English; had a keen eyo 
for tho picturesquo; and was more familiar with tho gun 
and rod, perhaps, than almost any man of his day. There is 
no work, in the saftic line, In American literature, that at all 
approaches this. Several graphic illustrations adorn the 
volumes: among them two excellent portraits of tho author. 

A Village Commnne. By “Ouida.” 1 rol*\2 mo. PhUa- 
delphia: J. B. LippincoU A Cb.—This is quito unliko tho 
usual “ Ouida ” novel. It is mere In tho stylo of somo of her 
better and shorter tales, such as “ A Leaf In a Storm,” “ A 
Bog of Flanders,” etc., etc. The work seems to have been 
written, less to tell a love story, than to exj >080 the petty per¬ 
secutions, and irritating tyrannies, with which the Italian 
bureaucracy “ grind tho faces of tho poor.” If half wliat 
the author says is true, we should not be surprised, at no 
early day, to see Italy break out into communism, or somo 
other form of social insurrection. 

The Trumpet J Utjor. By Thomas Hardy. 1 rol., 12mo. 
New York: Henry Holt A Cb.— A tecent London critic !.a.i 
said that this author is the only one left that can rank v ith 
Pickens, Thackeray, or George Eliot. We think such prai&o 
excessive, even though Mr. ITardy has much originality, fur 
his narrativo is often prolix, and sometimes oven dull. 
The present tale Is, however, his best. The scene Is In the 
south of England: the period the early part of Gils century. 
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“New Feature Evert Month.” —The Clark Co. (Ula.) 
Herald Bays, in noticing our last number. “Petoraou’s 
Magazine has some new feature every month; is always 
progressive and in the advance. The February number is 
now before us, and its new- feature is a colored pattern for 
embroidory on net, the last ‘new thing’ in art needlework. 
Every lady ought to havo the number, if only to get this 
Hew pattern. The stories are unusually fine. The principal 
ombeJlishmont is a steel-plate, ‘The Lost Babe In The 
Woods,' one of the most charming that we have ever aoen. 
The i'attorns for fashions, for the work-table, etc., eto^ are 
almost countless. It is impossible to conceive how a lady’s 
book could be better. * fWrson ’ is undoubtedly, as it claims 
to bp, the cheapest and beet of its kind.” W r e have hundreds 
of other notices equally eulogistic, as well os private letters 
in the same strain. If you wish to get the most for your 
money, if you wish to have the best of the lady’s books, 
subscribe for this magazine. 


Interesting Twrts Made by the Government Cttemtrt.— $ 
[fVom the New York Tribune, of December the 17 th, 1880.] \ 
Dr. Edward G. Love, the present Analytical Chemist for the \ 
Government, has recently made some interesting experi- ^ 
incuts as to the comparative value of baking powders. Dr. s 
Love's tests wero made to determine what brands are the i; 
most economical to use. And as their capacity lies in their .i 
leavening power, tests wore directed solely to ascertain the ^ 
available gas of each powder. Dr. Love's report gives the s 
following: < 

“ The prices at which baking powders are sold to consum- s 
ers I find to bo usually 50 cents per pound. I have, there- < 
foro, calculated their relative commercial values according ’ 
to Jho volume of gas yielded on a basis of 50 cents cost per ^ 
pound.” \ 


Name of the Baking Powders. Powder. Cent*. 

“ Royal ” (cream tartar powder) .... 127.4- 60 

“Fatopsco” (alum powder) ..125 Jt 49 

“Rumford’s” (phosphate) fresh .... 122.5 48 

“ Rumford’s ” (phosphate) old.32.7 13 

**Hanford’s None Such ”. 121.6 47% 

“Redhead's”.117.0 40 

“ Charm ” (alum powder).116.9 46 

“ Amazon” (alum powder).111.9 44 

“ Cleveland's ” (short weight % ounce) . 110.8 43 

“Czar”. 106.8 42 

“ Price’s Cream ”. 102.6 40 

“ Lewis’s ” condensed.9S.2 3S]U 

“Andrews’s Pearl”. 93.2 36% 

“ Decker’s Perfect ” (phosphate) .... 92.6 36 

Bulk Powder. 80.5 80 

Bulk Aerated Fbwdcr.. 75.0 29 

Note.—“I regard all alum powders aa very unwholesome. 
Phosphate and tartaric add powders liberate their gas too 
freely in procoss of baking, or under varying climatic 
changes suffer deterioration.” 

Horseord’s Acid Phosphate should bo taken by thoao who 
perform mental labor. It acts ns a brain-food, and is particu¬ 
larly recommended for Wakefulness, Hysteria, and other 
diseases of the nervous system. For loss of appetite it is 
Invaluable. 

Advertisements Inserted fiT this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson ” bos hod, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longor continued than any in the 
world. It goes to overy county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore tho best advertising medium anywhere in the 
United States. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—Of the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIYEZEY, K. D. 

No. III.— Calamus—Sweet Flag—Acobub Calamus. 

A few remarks were made upon this article some time ago, 
but to which a few words can be profitably added here. It 
is well known in the country, as it is found in most low, 
swampy places; possessing long, horizontal-jointed, and some¬ 
what flattened roots, internally white and spongy, external¬ 
ly tinged with green, brown and rose-colored spots. Citizens 
will meet with it in market, and readily recognize it. The 
odor of tho root is strong and fragrant, its taste warm, pun¬ 
gent and aromatic. It Is cue of the popular remedies to 
destroy the odor in the breath of whisky drinkers. Our 
daughters should regard with suspicion those gentlemen who 
habitually have cinnamon, cardamons, sassafras, cloves, Can¬ 
ada snakcroot or calamus, in their mouths or about their 
persons. 

Calamus is a stimulant tonic, and may be used by mothers 
in placo of Jamaica ginger, in pain or uneasiness of lbs 
stomach or bowels, tho effects of flatulence from torpor 
or debility of the alimentary canal. Before drug stores 
wero established in every country village, and before it was 
so popular to rely upon a physician, our grandmothers used 
this (and other simples) frequently, and found it as promptly 
effectual os more costly remedies, and it might still answ er 
as a good substitute for them. Make an infusion, one ounce 
to the pint of boiling water, and take freely and frequently. 

Carrot. —Daucus vd Saiivu Carota. Wild and Garden Car¬ 
rot. (DavJsoe, the ancient Greek name). From the culpable 
neglect of our farmore, this foreigner is extensively natural¬ 
ized, and has long since become a troublesome wood and 
nuisance in pastures, neglected fields, fence rowv, road sides, 
and, in fact, everywhere. It is readily recognized by its 
spindle-shaped, yellowish root, leaves large and pincatdy 
dissected, with their segments much incised; flowers small, 
white, in compound umbels, level-topped when in flower, 
concave in fruit. The surface of fields, neglected fence- 
rows, etc., con be seen whitened by the flowers of this plant 
in June and July. 

The seeds of the wild carrot are only used in medicine, 
And mainly os an excitant diuretic in chronic oomplaints of 
tlio kidneys, and dropsical conditions of patients whose 
stomachs ore enfeebled. An ounce of the seeds can be in¬ 
fused in a pint of boiling water, and the whole taken within 
twenty-four hours. 

Tho root of the garden plant has been used for a longtime, 
but much more frequently by mothers of the past genera¬ 
tion than by those of the present, as a poultice to eating, 
sloughing, gangrenous ulcers and cancerous sores, to correct 
the fetor, and stimulate them to heal by changing their con¬ 
ditions. The carrot poultice is also applied, sometimes, to 
ulcers following fevers of considerable duration. For these 
several purposes tho root should bo scraped, and brought to 
the proper pulpy consistence. Boiled and mashed, the carrot 
loses much of its best medicinal virtues, and becomes simply 
& mild, emollient cataplasm. 

Cancer Root, Beech Drops. Epiphegu» Tirginiana. (Gr. 
Epi, upon, and phego *, the beech). A fleshy, parasitic plant, 
destitute of verdure, possessing a scaly, tuberous root, stem 9 
to 18 iuches high, with tawny, purplish, small ovate scales, 
instead of leaves. Found in all parts of the United States, 
but only sub tegminefagi (where Yirgil spoke of Ids shepherd 
reclining) upon the roots and under the wide-spreading 
branches of the beech tree. 

It is bitter and astringent to the taste. It has boon given 
in bowel affections, but its chief notoriety consists in its 
having been, at one time, used by Cancer Doctors os a remedy 
or an infallible, in those malignant affections. It was used os 
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a salvo, or in the form of a powder. Most “cancer anti- I 
dotes," however, contain arsenic, and upon which their des¬ 
tructive qualities depend. j 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

J^Evorythine relating to this department must bo sent 
to GEORGE OHINN. Marblehead, Mass. All communica¬ 
tions are to be heeded: “ For Peterson's.” All are Invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puazles, which 
should be accompanied by the answ ers.^uA 


No. 97 .—Rhomboid. 

Arrofs. —1. TSie language of the Highlanders of Scotland. 
1 Walked over. 3. Pertaining to pitrogcn. 4. A small in¬ 
terval in music. 5. An esculent plant. 6. A guido. 

Down.— 1. A letter. 2. A relation of degree. 3. Tho soar 
eagle. 4. Prepared. 6. Sudden. C. Any edible grain. 7. 
A tenth part 8. A kind of wolding. 9. Serious. 10. An 
abbreviation. 11. A letter. 

Haneichport, Matt. K. Ellkt. 

No. 98.—Charade. 

My first is a lover of thought 
My second the lord of creation. 

My third for long ages has brought 
Rich products from nation.to nation. 

My whole, an accomplishment, needful and rare, 

In all works of art it has a good share. 

Cbmpfos, Ky. Mast Richardson. 

No. 99.— Double Acrostic. 

1. To allude. 2. A title. 3. Ono of the signs of the zodiac. 
4. A demon. 6. A musical instrument 
Primal* and finals name a fragrant flower. Twill. 

No. 100 .—Hidden Authors. 

1. The oage in which those birds belong fell, owing to the 
naQ being too small. 

2. The “ Winter Palace ” is in Moeoow, perhaps, instead 
of St Petcrebuigh. 

3. Now, John, write “how,” “hit,” “tie,” “ran” and 
"hop” on the blackboard. 

4. Would you lot Mr. Fasdiok enslave you, Mary ? 

5. Yes, tho man sold fish. 

CmitnUU, 0. Aiwa B. Chaxbkrs. 

Answers Next Month. 

Amwkrs to Public nr thr February Nnm 
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No. 95. 

" Honor thy lathee and thy mother;** 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

' tf^rEoery Receipt in (kit Cook-Bobk hat been letted by a 
practical homtekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Rabbit Stewed with Cabbage. —Trim off the ftnlk and the 
outside leaves of a fresh young cabbage. Cut it into four; 
wash it and leave it in cold water. Cut up the rabbit into 
joints; season it with teaspoonful of pepper, a saltspoonful 
of salt the same of mace. Cot up a pound of the thin part 
of pickled pork into short slices a quarter of an inch thick: 

; trim, wash, and cut up two large locks. Put the whole, 
except tho cabbage, .into a saucepan, with Just enough water 
; to cover the rabbit. Boil up slowly. Put in the cabhage; 

; press it down well into the gravy, and continue to simmer 
i without the lid for another hour, or till Uie cabbage is tender; 
prees the cabbage down often. Serve the whole in tho same 
dish. 

Cold Minced Meat and Eggt. —Tako some fragments of any 
cold roast meat. Trim off all the fat parts and rninco it vory 
finely,* Fiy a shallot chopped small in plenty of butter; 
when it is a light brown add a large pinch of Hour and a 
little stock, then the minced meat, with chopped paisley, 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg to taste. Mix well, odd a littlo 
more stock, if necessary, and let the mince gradually get hot 
; by tho side of the fire; lastly, drop in a few drops of lemon 
juice; serve with sippets of bread fried in butter, and place 
tho poached egg on the top. 

Baked 11am .—Make a thick paste of flour and water (ant 
' boiled.) and cover tho entire ham with it, bone aud all; put 
in a pan on a spider; or two muffin rings, or anytliing that 
will keep it an inch from the bottom, and bake in a hot 
oven; if a small ham* fifteen minutes for each pound; if 
largo twenty minutes; the oven shpuld be hot when put in. 

! The paste forms a hard crust round the ham, and tho skin 
comes off with it. Try this^and you will never cook a ham 
in any other way. 

Cottage Pie. —Mince any kind of cold meat together (beef, 

! mutton, veal, pork, or lamb,) put it about an inch or an inch 
and a-half deop in a pie-dish, and cover it with gravy; do 
: not spare salt and pepper; cover it over with mashed pota- 
< toes, smooth at the top, and cut it across in diamonds with a 
: knifo; hake till it is crisp and brown at the top. A little 
! Worcester sauce may bo considered an improvement if 
onions ore not objected to. 

, VEGETABLES. 

Potato Salad and Salad Dreteimg. —Cut a dozen cold boiled 
potatoes into fancy stapes, one-quarter of an snch thick; 

; mix with some flakes of cold boiled fish, halibut, cod, or 
!; salmon, and pour over them a boiled salad dressing, made 
;! with six tableepoonfula of melted butter or salad oil, six 
(tableepooafuls of cream or milk, one teaspoonful of salt, half 
\ that quantity of pepper, and one teaspoonful of ground 
| mustard. Into this mix one small cupful of vinegar. Boil 
S well; then odd three row eggs beaten to a foam; remove di- 
| rectly from the fire and stir for five minutes. When thor- 
! ongUly cold, turn over the salad, garnish with slices of 
| pickled cucumbers, beet-root, hard boiled eggs, and fresh 
j parsley. This boiled salad can bo made in quantities, and 
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kopt tightly bottled for weeks. It is rery palatable. When 
usod for green salads it should be placed at tbo bottom of 
the bowl, and the salad on top; for if mixed, the vegetables 
lose that crispness wliich is so delicious to the epicure. 
Slices of eggs, beets, cold potatoes, serve to ornament the 
dish. 

3b Brown PoUUoet. —While the meat is roasting, and an 
hour before it is served, boil the potatoes and take off the 
skins; flour them well, and put them under the meat, taking 
care to dry them before they ore sent to table. The kidney 
potatoes are best dressed in this way. The flouring is very 
essential. 

desserts. 

Tapioca Pudding. —Put three tablespoons of tapioca to soak 
over night in lukowarm water; in the morning, pour on 
this ono quart of milk, and set it on the stove till it comes to 
a boil; add a pinch of salt, and four or five tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar, the yolks of three eggs, which, when you pour 
in, cools it; let it come to a boil again, or until it thickens, 
stirring all the time; then pour it in your pudding-dish; 
then beat the whites of the three oggs to a froth, add four 
tablespoons of powdered sugar, and spread over the top; 
put it in the oven, and bake a light brown*. 

Bice Pudding Without Bggs. —Put into a well buttered dish 
quarter-pound best Carolina rice simply wnshed, pour on It 
three pints of cold milk, sweeton and flavor to taste; put a 
little butter and nutmeg on the top to brown; bake two 
hours and o-half in a slow oven, on which much of the 
success of tbo pudding depends. 

Apple Bnou>. —Stew two pounds of apples with four ounces 
of loaf sugar until tender. Bent the yolks of six eggs with 
two ounces of loaf sugar, and pour over them one pint of 
boiling milk. Put this custard into a kettle, and cook until 
It is as thick as corn-flour pudding. Beat the whites of six 
e ggs to a stiff froth, with ono tnblespoOuful of powdered 
h igar. Put the apples into a dish, pour the custard over 
them, cover this with the floating, place in the oven, and 
brown lightly. 

Amber Padding. —Four eggs, thoir weight In sugar, butter 
and flour, peel of one lemon, and grated rinds of two. Bent 
the butter with your hand to a cream, then add the flour, 
sugar, and beaten eggs by degrees, then the peel and Juice of 
the lumons. Butter a mould, and whefn all is well mixed, 
fill it quite full; put a buttered white paper over the top, 
and tie well over with a cloth, put In a pan of boiling water, 
and boil for about four hours. 

CocoamU Padding. —(1) Break tho sholl of a modorate-sized 
cocoanut, so as to leave tho nut as wholo as possible. Grate 
it after removing the brown skin, mix it with threo ounces 
of powdered loaf sugar and a half-ounco of lemon peel. Mix 
tho whole with milk, and put it into a tin lined with puff 
paste. Bake it a light brown. (2) Grate a cocoanut, make a 
custard (two eggs to a pint of milk,) sweeton to taste, add a 
small glass of brandy and a little nutmeg*. Stir the cocoanut 
into this, odd a bit of butter the size of a hen’s egg. Line a 
shallow dish with puff paste, and bake of a light brown. 

Winchester Pudding. —Lino a pie-dish with a good short 
crust, and then a layer of Jam; take a teacupful of warm 
milk, and mix with three ounces bread-crumbs, three 
ounces butter, three ounces white sugar, the rind and Juice 
of ono small lemon, the yolks of three and the white 
of one egg. 8tir all threo together till it becomes a kind of 
custard, then pour the mixture into the pie-dish, and hake 
on hour and-a-qoarter; serve very hot, with the whites of 
two eggs whipped up on the top. 

cakes. 

Plum Calces. —Two pounds of flour, quarter-pound each of 
hotter, pounded sugar, and currants, a pinch of spice and 
salt, throe or four drops of sss onc o of lemon.. Put all into a 


basin with three tableepoonftils of brewer's or patent yesat, 
previously mixed with a quarter of a-pint of wa r m milk or 
water. Mix into a light dough, taking care to use the hand 
as lightly os possible. When this is done put the dough in * 
warm place, to prove for half-an-hour; then mould it into 
what shape yon please, such as small buns, etc., or, if mode the 
size of a small teaplate, it may be cut and buttered the same 
as muffins, or if bokod in a mould it can bo servod at break¬ 
fast or at luncheon. When cold, in all cases it must be put 
back into a warm place for ten minutes alter being mode up 
or moulded, then baked in a moderate oven. If yeast is not 
at hand, a tablespoouful of baking powder or a teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda can be used. These will take much Ices 
timo than thoee made with yeast, as they must be mixed and 
the cuke put to bake at once; they will also make the cakes 
crisper. 

Tea Cake*. —Two pounds of flour, one and a-half pints of 
worm milk, in which two and a-half ounces of butter are to 
he melted, and a large taLlcspoonful of yeast. Mix well to¬ 
gether, and beat up sharply for some timo; then put the 
mixture into tin hoops, from two and a-half to tliroo and a- 
half inches, deep (which should bo buttered insidoj and 
leave them near the fire to rise .Cor a little whilo before you 
put them into the oven. Do not fill the hoops more than 
half-full with the mixture. 

Sweet Biscuit*. —Rub four ounces of butter into eight ounces 
of flour, odd six ounces of ground loaf sugar, tho yolks of two 
eggs, the white of ono, and a tablespoonful of brandy; roll 
the paste thin, and cut If with a wineglass or cutter; egg 
over the top of each with the remaining white, and sift on 
sugar; bake in a moderate oven. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fio. 1.— Visiting-Dress of Black Satin de Lyons. The 
bottom is finished with a narrow knife-plaited rufflo of red 
satin. The skirt is very narrow. The sides, both bock and 
front, are faced with the rod satin, which is looped up with 
gimp ornaments. The long, half'tlght fitting sacque is also 
trimmed with gimp, and the long, pointed hood, is lined 
with red satin. Tho bonnet is of black net, studded with jet, 
and trihuned with a block and dark red feather. 

Fio. 11. — Walking-Dress of Light Yellow Foulard, fig* 
ured with brown, worn over a brown silk petticoat, with 
numerous small plaited ruffles. The oror-dress Is very plain, 
and looped high at the back. The deep cnirass waist is 
laced down the front. The brown collar is handkerchief- 
shaped, and tied in a large bow' in front. Large brown strew 
bonnet, with curling ostrich feathers over the brim. 

Fig. hi.—Evening-Dress of White Rose-Tingkd Silk. 
Tire front of this dress is made with silk puffings, and scarf 
draperies, and fringed with pearl trimming. The basque and 
train are painted by hand. 

Fig. iv.—House-Dress of Cream-Colored French Bunt¬ 
ing. The skirt has a very short train, and is slightly draped 
at tho hack. In front, the plaits are placed in narrow, up¬ 
ward folds, and attached to tho sides with bows of ribbon. 
Tho deep basque has a gathered front. It is laced down the 
back, has a large, round collar, and Is trimmed with a blonds 
luce. Tho half-sleeves are gathered, to correspond with the 
front. 

Fig. v.—Walking-Dress or Brown Camxl’s-Hair. The 
under-skirt is mado of a woolen matorial, with a plaid of some 
color. The skirt simply draped. The deep, coat basque is 
out away in front, and has plush pockets, cuff, and deep 
plush cape, with two large collars. Brown felt hat, trimmed 
with brown plush and deep green bird’s breasts. 

Fig. vi.—Out-of-Door Dress of Fawn-Colored Foulard. 
The skirt is finished by two knife-plaited ruffle* at the bot 
tom, and gathered so os to fill close across the front The 
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bade fa draped in long, loose be we, and arranged with brown 
silk. The basque has a puffing of soft brown silk down the 
front. Bonnet of brown straw, lined with brown aatin, nnd 
trimmed with a fawn-colored feather. 

Fig. vn. — Out-ov-Door-Dress, made of handkerchief-pat¬ 
terned carneTs hair. The body of the dress purple 
dahlia-colored camel's hair, and the stripes are of heliotrope 
color. The basque, and two skirts, seem to fbrnl three 
handkerchief corners. Plain dahlia-colored camel's hah* 
drapes the back. The deep collar; or capo, Corresponds with 
the basque and skirt. The kilt-plaited ruffles and vest-iront 
is of a bias plaid of the color of the dress. Bonnot with the 
front of heliotrope-colored silk, bound with dahlia-colored 
velvet, with crown and feathers of dahlia color. 

Fio. viii.—House-Dress W CkfauT jbn> Whits 

Plaid Corel's Haib. The Kasque and fttrat of the dress aro 
of the camel'a hair. The ruffles son of blue silk, and of 
bine, green, and whits pin-striped silk—one large .one* and 
cue small one being of the striped silk. A blue silk scarf 
drapery conies from the front of the dress, and is knotted in 
long loops under the basque, at the beck: below this a train 
skirt is folded over, and lined with, thestriped silk. Collar 
of bine silk. 

Fro. ix.—Horst-Dwsss or Grey &lk: The bottom of the 
skirt is kilt-plaitad; above thfo fo a trimming Of lengthwise 
puffings, and above that again the material is loosely draped 
across. The train is but slightly draped at the back, and like 
the basque, is finished with a rich and heavy fringe. The 
long, plain basque has a square oollaryand is trimmed with, 
white duchess lace, which is jabred down the front. 

Fra. x. — Ik-Doob Dress or Fawn-Colored Silk. The 
skirt Is made with many email ruffles, plainly hemmed. The 
coat-basque is of brocbd-silk, fawn-color figured with light* 
Hue, light pink and olive-green. The. belt Is of the fawn- 
colored silk, as well as the strap and bows across the chest 
The fichu is of India mull, edged with malines lace, the 
sleeves axe trimmed with the same lace. , 

Fro. xl—Mantilla fob Spring. It) is mode of black 
8kdllienne, with the sleeves formed in the mantilla, and is 
trimmed with rows of black isos. 

Fro. xn.—A Jersey 1 Waist, made 1 of dark peacock-blue 
woolen and silk. This material fa so elastic that one dart In 
front, and the ’French back seams fa all that Is necessary, and 
if the garment is cut to anything approaching the figure, the 
fit is usually perfect. The satin de Lyons elastic is very 
beautiful, but very expensive, costing about nine dollars a 
yard, the other Jersey elastics are much cheaper. The skirt 
should be made of a woolen or silk ,looking as 

much like the waist as possible, and a satin aaah, such, as is, 
usually placed when the waist and skirt join. . 

Fro. xrn.— Cap made of guipure lace and rioh plaid ribbon. 

Fro. xiv.—L aroe, Square, Double Cellar Or White' 
Linen, edged with lace. * 

Fig. xv.—O ape or Tulle, and Jet, and. Silk Fringe, 
make on a black silk foundation. 

Fig. xvi.—Collar or Black Silk, embroidered in gold 
thread, and fastened with a gold cord and tassel. 

Fio. evil—Girl’s Hat or Brown Straw, trimmed with 
brown ribbon and large soft pompons of red floss 

Fig. xviii. — Leghorn BOnnet, trimmed witha dark blue 
and red foulard handkerchief, and With a green and blue'! 
Mid. i 

■ . \ i 

Fio. xix.—Black Straw Bonnet, trimmed with a deep 
red rose and leaves, and with a rod and light yellow plaid 
silk. 

Fro. xx.—B lase Straw Turban Hat, faced with black 
silk, with a black foulard puffed crown, andr a grey feather 
flecked with brown and yellow. 

Vol. LXXIX.—17. . 


General Remarks.— We also give, this month, in advance, 
a few qf thp many new styles, of .pfurpsols. They are of 
figured silk, and of chintz; and to be quiie correct, should 
be only used with dresses, with which they, correspond. Of 
course, there are now, and soon there will be still more 
pa ra sol#of entirely different character, of plain foulard, satin 
or silk, soma richly embroidered, and others exquisitely 
painted by band. There fa also engraved, in the front of the 
book, some of the newest .fancies in pins, brooches, neck¬ 
laces, c h arm s, etc. We by no means endorse these things; 
we only give them as the fashion of the hour. Tbe elephant 
%iaa taken the place of the lizard, the pig; and other mon¬ 
strosities, that, have bad their short day with the merely 
faehionabhv or the foolish, ; That beautiful woman, and 
splendid rider, the Empres# of Austria, brought the pig into 
fashion, as a charm. In Austria the pig, strange to say, is 
considered to bring good Luck, as the home shoe fa supposed 
to, in, other countries. 

The bonnets are alao somowhat in advance of the season, 
but oven at this early ;4aj, jofae few come to herald the 
approaching spring fashion*, But we will say here, that 
there waa never such a variety in the styles of bonnets as at 
present,. Inigo and small, an inordinate over-loading of 
ornament, and the extreme of simplicity are all equally fash¬ 
ionable. As tbe warm weather advances, flowera will re¬ 
place feathers, and the spring flower# have the preference at 
thfa time of year over the gaudier autumn once, though the 
queen rose is a favorite at all seaaqpa, as it is not only 
beautiful, but it can be arranged so gracefully with ite rich 
leaves and falling buds. 

Wraps grow shorter as the days grow longer, and the 
half tight-fitting saeqnos, ip hundreds of varieties, and the 
mantilla in as many more styles, divide popular favor. 

The stylo of making drosses; is also as varied as ever. One 
rule always fa observed^ however, and that fa, that the dress 
must be close-dinging in front and at the sides, but some¬ 
what puffed out at the back,•* will be seen in all our fashion 
plates. Short skirts are worn entirely on the street; but for 
the carriage, or the house, trains are usually worn, though 
not absolutely necessary, especially for young girls and 
young married women. Coat-waists are being made for the 
spring, and divide favor with the full waists and tho round 
basques. The apron-fronts of dresses, for evening-dress, are 
sometimes very rich material, and very simply made, and of 
a. different kind from the train. The embroidered and 
painted dresses are, many of them, exquisitely beautiful, and 
any lady who fa expert with her pencil, or her noodle, can 
always have an original and tasteful dress. Painted parasols, 
and even painted bonnets, promise to be among the novel¬ 
ties thfa year. 

Pretty white muslin hoods; trimmed with cream or coffee- 
colored tape, are being prepared for. wearing with the white 
and light cotton summer dresses. They have a thick ruche 
of lace round the throat, and are tied in front with cream 
satin ribbon. 

Some of the newest parasols are of cream silk, covered 
with threpdeep flounces of crepA Indian muslin, edged with 
lace. On one side, the centre flounce is turned slightly up 
to show a deep red or tea rose, with a hud and a few leaves. 


OUR PARIS LETTBR. 

, Rtfc NeuVk des Ptittb. 

•From reliable authority, we learn, that gauzes, richly bro¬ 
caded in the large damask patterns that have keen so exten¬ 
sively worn during the past winter, will bo introduced for 
full dress occasions; they will be shown in solid colors only, 
as the large size of the leaves and flowers of the pattern 
would render them too showy were the flowers in their nat¬ 
ural hue* Bonnets will be worn in smaller sizes. In 
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CHtLDllEN’S FASHIONS. 


chintzes and muslins, there will be an effort made to replace ‘ 
the largo showy patterned percales; by smaller and more j 
delicate designs. 

The principal changes during the past month hare been j 
mainly in the domain of evening drees. Plush has Invaded j 
even that realm, and, I am sorry to say, with no good effect. 
It is too stiff and cumbersome to lend itself readily to the \ 
folds that are required in a dress to be worn for danding. j 
Corset-waistsof the long napped phish are Worn occasionally j 
by young girls, but the wearer must be of the slenderest j 
possible make to stand so thick and clumsy a material J 
In a bodice. The newest balr-ornament for married ladies isi 
a cluster of marabout feathers, tipped with gold or silver, or j 
else frosted, to match the toilette wherewith they are worn, j 
which they must also mAtch in hue. The coronals of j 
flowers, placed around the back of the head, which I men- \ 
tioned in my last, are also coming very much into favor. ? 
The flowera must be carefully selected with a view to their \ 
flatness and compactness of form. Any blossom that sticks j 
up or protrudes at all would look ridiculous. There is in < 


attempt made to change the present prettyAnd becoming \ 
style of coiffure by the introduction of masses of hair felling \ 
low upon the neck, but the innovation has not, so far, been jj 
considered advantageous, and it has not been widely adopted. ! 

The present style of reception or dinner dress is very easy j 
of imitation, and is very handsome. It consists of a train j 
and corsage in satin or brocade, with a vest and skirt-front \ 


of velvet, or the mhterlate may be reversed for elderly ladies. \ 
Thus, I have seen a young married lady in a corsage and j 
train of cream and satin, brocaded with rosebuds in pale j 
pink and pale blue. The vest and skirt-front were of dark | 
blue velvet. The train was caught up in full pufffc just below j 
the waist, and was tucked around the hem In deep loops j 
lined with dark blue; these fell over two narrow plaited j 
ruffles of satin, the one pale blue, and the other pale pink, 
placed underneath the loops. A pale pink and a pale blue | 
marabout feather, frosted with gold, was placed at the back 
of the fair wearer's head at one side of the close classic coils ; 
of her dark hair. 

Cashmere, which has been entirely laid aside during the 
past winter, In favor of light ladies’ cloths, will be revived 5 
this spring, a new make being introduced called Scotch 
cashmere. It Is a very advantageous article, Its texture 
being at once soft and Arm. The twilled India cashmere 
will also be revived. For the early spring, a new material 
called “ relours de laine," (woolen velvet) has been intrbduced. 
It is a thin stamped velvet In wool instead of being made of 
silk, and Is very novel and tasteful. It Is used in combina¬ 
tion with silk for walking costumes. The most fashionable 
color in which it has been shown so far, is a delicate pale 
brown, called doe-color {gris de bicke), which does not differ 
much from the cafi-au4a& and beige colors of the past, 
except in being paler and less warm In tone. Half-fitting 
.short paletots are shown with the few spring costumes that 
;have os yet made their appearance. The universal coat-tail 
has undergone various modifications, one of which is very 1 
odd; it Is transformed into a large bow, with one loop and a : 
single end, this last being trimmed with wide fringe. I saw 
this arrangement on a plush walking-costume at Roger’s the ! 
other day, and wras much struck with its novelty and its 
effectiveness. 

A wedding-dress, furnished by this house, is in severely 
sirnplo taste—a jioip white satin with a hasqne-corsago, the 
latter trimmed with narrow ruffles of fine point lace, and 
with medallions of whito Jet passementerie, from the centre 
of each of which hang three pear-shaped pearl beads. A 
ruff of peart passementerie is placed inside of the corsage, 5 
which Is cut open In a point. At the right side of this 
corsage, commencing at the shoulder, is set a massed garland 
of orange-blossoms, with buds and foliage, which is contin¬ 
ued between two ruffles of point lace dowu the front of the < 
corsage and the skirt, to the wcurorts feet The skirt has Ho j 


other trimming, save a series of raffles in fine crept lisso set 
down the side breadths and around the hem. 

America has actually set the fashion to Paris, so far as the 
wearing of long kid glovee to balls and dinner-parties is con¬ 
cerned. They appeared In the United States for at least two 
seasons before they wore adopted in Paris. They are worn 
very long-eighteen buttons at the very least—and are 
either white, or the faintest shades of pearl, or cream-color. 
The very ugly custom of wearing tan-colored undressed kid 
gloves in the evening* has been entirely renounced. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS: 

Fios. i. aim it.— Fadur and Race of a Boy’s Duma, of 
dark blue cashmere. The body of the dress is loose-fitting, 
and kHt-plaited bock and front, and a narrow tide-pfauted 
ruffle goes round the bottom, trimmed with several rows of 
white worsted braid. When the ruffle joins the body of the 
dress, small tabs are fastened on with buttons, through 
which a blue cord and tassels pass, tied In front. The large 
collar is square at the back, and pointed in front, and trimmed 
with whito wonted braid. Bow and ends, to correspond, as 
well as the trimming of the cuffs. 

Fig. hi. —Sorts Suit or Black Velveteen. The trousers 
reach to the knees; the jacket opens over a loose whito 
shirt, and the collar and onfls are of guipure lace. Black 
felt hat, faced with Mock velvet. 

Fig. iv.— Gtul’s Dress or Fawn-Colored CawEl’b Hair. 
The body Is laid in box-plaits, hack and front, and the deep 
raffle at the bottom is also box-plaited. A crimson cord and 
fame! covers the Joining of the rufllo with the skirt A small 
hood to lined with crimson, has crimson tassels at the end,' 
and Is tied in front with crimson satin ribbon. Fawn-colored 
felt hat trimmed with crimson oord and tassels. 

Fig. v.—Little Boy’s ‘ Over-Dress or Gray Flannel, 
flecked with bine. Under-dress is of cashmere, of a medium 
shade of. bins, and has a narrow knife-plaited raffle at the 
bottom. The over-dress buttons diagonally from right to 
left sod cut in battlsmspts down tho fropt, as well as 
around the bottom, and in each battlement is placed a small 
gray horn button. Gray felt hat faced with blue velvet. 


0 UB PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our subscribers, ire bare established 
a P u rchasin g Agency, for their accommodation and benefit. 
Everything it purchased, with taste and discretion, by an esepsri- 
eneed buyer, a( the lowest possible rates. Special att e n t io n is given 
to every article purchased; an4 the list includes Ladies', Gentle* 
men's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infante' Ward-, 
robes, Christmas Presents,,Birthday Presents, etc. 

Ladles wishing dresses, cloaks, saegues, ulsters, and underwear, 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt in front, and 
giving general directions as to material and oolor, will be promptly 
attended to. 

The advantages gamed by our subscribers t mding their orders 
to our Purchasing Agency have bean appreciated by the large 
number who have beat served since it has been established, in the 
saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, con¬ 
taining full particulars, will be sad free to any one tcriting for 
them. Address all communications to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jtfr-In remitting, get a Post-Office order, or a draft an Phila¬ 
delphia, or New York ; if these cannot be had, then register your 
Idler. 
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The Gonclnsion of the Whole Matter. 


W HEN any natter has been fully, fairly and pointedly stated; when the fhcts bearing on the case hare been presented; 

when the statements substantiating the claims made have been offered, and from the character of those furnishing 
such statements, known to be unqualifiedly true, there remains but one thing more, and that is— the test of personal ex¬ 
perience. The common judgment of mankind indicates this as the correct method, and the inestimable lieneflts received 
by every one wbo proceeds according to such direction, constitute an indorsement of its truth too* weighty to be tossed 
aside unconsidered. If you Inive nothing now to worry or harass you in yoor household matters or family, consider 
yourself fortunate. But sooner or later the time will come when sickness and pain will invade your house and attack 
you or some of your family. To anticipate tb is misfortune, and thereby prevent it, is the part of sound J udgmeut. And 
as nothing equals that world-renowned remedy, 81. Jacobs Oil, in preventing the encroachment of disease, ami curing it 
if established, is it not jqst the remedy to have always in the bouse. Tho German people long ago decided that question, 
and the Americans, impressed, as we hare seen, with the constantly uniform action and great remedial influence of St. 
Jacobs Oil, have adopted it as their household panacea; The opinions and statement# embodied in this article are the 
echo of thousand* of testimonials on our files in favor of the Old German Ileroedy; and your conclusion to try it—if you 
hare not already done so, and need to use a,pain-rellever and healer—will be the menus of securing for you a revelation 
in the rapid baniahmont of pain, and re-ee|abli*hmeut of oomfort aud health. 


THE TRADE TE S TI FIE S. 

Volumes of Trade 'ftstimoRlafe could easily beKgivea, but 
we select at random, the statements of a few dealers as an 
evidence of the esteem in which SL Jacobs OU it held. 

Chas. N. Crittenton.Esq., Central Medicine Warehouse, 
New York City.—“ I would say, ihattfce Itest ffidence that 
the people are realising the claims advanced In favor of St. 
Jacobs Oil, Is tha largo and increasing sale of the article.” 

John H. Frances, Esq., Wholesale Druggist, New York 
(Sty.—"Iris With nittch pleasure that I write as to the pop¬ 
ularity and increasing sales of 8t. Jacobs Oil. From all ro- 
portt I hear of it, she article has great merit and its sales 
are certainly wonderful.” 

P. Yaw Schaac*, Esq., of the “Old Salamander” Drag 
House, Chicago, III.—“ Many of my personal friends, promi¬ 
nent business men of high standing in society,—said Mr. 
Van Schaack, have tried St. Jacobs Oil, and can not say 
enough Id Its favor. As an article of sale, -8U Jacobs Oil is 
really matchless. You may form an idea of tho popular 
favor which it enjoys among the trade nnd the people when 
I tell you that nearly #f efy order we receive, as I show you 
by the file, (and we have several thousaud customers) in¬ 
cludes St. Jacobs Oil.'* 

Messes. Bmi-rotf, Myers A Co., Cleveland, Oh!6.—Mr. 
Daniel Myers, of this old-established Wholesale Drug 
House, said, that with his ltoune the Sales i>l St, Jacobs Oit 
were greater by far than tho«o of any nrtlclb of its kind; 
snd in fact it was one of the very best selling articles they 
had liandled for many y< ars. 

Messss. Bodtwa*k & Zinm, Oor. State nad,/Jackson 
Streets, Chicago.—Mr. Bodemann, senior partner, time 
•peaks: M My sales of the article ara very'large, in Ibct more 
extensive than those of any other proprietary medicine 
I have ever sold, for eny com;datnt. It fulfills the promfeos 
of its makers in every i articular. I have to send orders al¬ 
most daily to tho house. I hare noticed the results of its 
use in many cases, and they are uniformly moot satisfactory. 


THE PRESS TESTIFIES. 

Never before has It been the etfffliM* ffwtfme eff any 
medicinal preparation to be so widely notloed by the press 
of the country as has been the St. Jucobl Otl. we uppend a 
lew such expressions from the mass at our hand. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Republican. — • • It is very rare that the 
Republican consents to editorially forward interests of 
wbat are known >as patent medicines, ps- it-does not fre¬ 
quently fall out that we can have positive knowledge of 
their merits. However, we take plea*ur6 in .saying of St. 
Jacobs Oil, from individunl experiment, that it is a mod 
excellent remedial agent, Amt as each we cun heartily rec¬ 
ommend it 

Cincinnati(Oiijo)Stail— * * We stated to Mr. Hill, (of 
the Mt. Auburn Itkninbd Plane Rail way,)a*Ve now do te 
onr readers, that the names of parties of national reputation 
werebelngfn*elyusedbytbepro))rietorsofttieSt. JacoheOll in * 
tlieir announcements and o*iwrwiw\.and we feel it a matter 
of curiosity, and in some respects a duty to our subscribers, 
to verify the truth of the statements made regarding it. 


The Cleveland (Onto) Plain-DkUJib, concludes an ex¬ 
tended editorial in this wise. “All in all, when summed 
opt it must be ptyn to evorjr fslfr-njinded man that never iu 
the history of opr country ,has a medical discovery been 
brought before the public add Accepted with such universal 
expressions of favor as this Great German Remedy.” 

Thr Chicago (III. >-Tu* a*, in closingan elaborate editorial, 
wherein were embodied the statements of many of the most 
solid busitiess men and influential citizens of Chicago, 
observes in reference to 8f. Jacobs Oil: “These interviews, 
as herein reported, should be enough to satisfy the most 
skeptical of the wonderful, almost miraculous properties 
contained in these little bottles.”. These sentiment* are the 
untvenal echo of the press of t&e land, and carry with con¬ 
vincing emphasis, indubitable proof of the wonderful efficacy 
of the Great German Remedy, 8 ft. Jacobs Oil. 


THE PUBLIC TESTIFIES. 

The Rt. BeY.'Btbhop Cir.wouit, Cleveland, Ohio: “Excel¬ 
lent for Rheumatism and kindred diseases. It has benefited 
me greatly.”—C has. 6. Strickland, Esq., Builder, of 9 
Boylston Place. Boston, Moss.: “I cannot find wotds to 
convey my praise and gratitude to tlfo discoverer of this 
liniment.”— Prop. Th e, the renowned Meteorologist, 6t. 
Loul*, Mo.: “^ImostinPtunt relief from excruciating pain.” 
—Mme. Marie Salvottt, Prims Donna Wilhelmj Concert 
Troupe: “ Nothing can compare with it as a prompt nnd re¬ 
liable cure for the ailments named."—W m. ll. WarRiNo, 
Esq., Assistant General Superintendent New York Post 
Office: “Proved all that is claimed for the Oil and found 
efficadousL Beady relief for rheumatlo compluints.”— Hox. 
Thomas L. James, Postmaster, New York; “Referring to 
Superinfendent-Wareiog’s report concerning St. Jacobs Oil, 
—*•! concur.”—P rof. C. 0. Du^lkssis, Manager Cliicago 
Qymniudiun, Chicago, Ill.: “Onr professional* and amateurs 
use it in preference to everything we know of or lmve ever 
tried.*->-MAjaa T. A. Hilukr, No. 2.35 Master street, Phila¬ 
delphia, suffered so with rheumatfent tbut ho was confined 
to his bed for weeka at a time, aloblutely helpless: happened 
to hear of St. Jacobs Oil. tried it and was J 0im*d.—Cr.o. W. 
Waelino, Esq., Supt. Police, New York City: “Member of 
this Department relieved of Rheumatism by its use.”— 
Stacy Hill, Ksq^ Mt. Aulmrn Inclined Plane BAilroad, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: “Undoubtedly it is a remarkable medi¬ 
cine.”—H on. Leonard Swett, the frrvat lawyer of the 
Northwest, Chfouro, III.: “Certaiidy the best remedy of the 
kind I have ever known.”— Capt, Paul Boyton, The 
World Renowned Swimmer: “ I do not see how I could gut 
Along W4|houtSt* JacobsOn.”— D. B. Cooke, Esq., American 
( Express Co., Chicago.: “Gladly bear testimony to its effi¬ 
cacy.”—J, Jackson Skrrr, Member of City Connell, Cleve¬ 
land, 0.: <*Seems destined to occupy a moat important 
position In areiy household.”— Capt. IIekby M. Holzwortii, 
Chief Detective Force, Cleveland, 0.: “Surprising relief. A 
world of good.*—J. J). L. •Hakvrv, CHQ^Pnlare Market, 
Chicago, Ill.: “ Iconsider it a greater discovery than elec- 
trfeity.”—P roy. Edward Holst, Pianist and empower, 
Chicago, Ilk: “Iu effects are in harhiuoy with it* claims.” 
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. ADVERTISEMENTS 



ii^TALOC^ 


My Annual Catcsloffws of' Vegetable and 


Flower Seed ftrr 1HH1, rich in engravings from pho- 


Beautiful, easy to learn, popular in style, 

PIRATES OF PENZANCE, by8ull|vaa&Gilbert,SI. 

DPUrf ADr Coluic Operetta. Only five churactcis. 
rEiPIDIiUrlj By F. C. Walker. * 1 . Now per- 
AT ¥T7PTflTPl? forming in N. Y. with immense 6uc- 
■ Ju A ill cess. Sent postpaid for JS1. All are 
especially adapted for performance by Amateur Companies 
Orchestral parts furnished. 

H M. A. PON D & CO., 2 5 Union Sqtmre, New York. 

Ajgenta Profit |»er Week. Will 

prove! tor forfeit $6uo. 8*4 Ontfit free. 
E. O. HIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N Y. 


$ 55.66 


50 


Gold Chrorno, Molto, Hoiaeshoc, Scroll. Ac. cards with 
name in case. 10c. E. II. Pahhfe, Fairhavcn, Conn. 



Ladies once fitted with this Comet will wear no other. Be sure and get the COMFORT 
CORSET. Do not l»e put off with another kind of Comet 

Stylish and tasty hh a French Comet, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance and shape. 
In the place ot bon* Hare insetted continuous rows of vert/ el Iff Cord which gives all the 
8Uj))>ovt of bones, with the advantage of yield luff to every inorenvent of’ the form, 
and ol being washed without chuuging the fitness of the garment. 

Tho whole burden of the clothes is transferred to that part of the shoulders best adapted to 
sustain their weight; supporting everything without the least inconvenience, and almost without 
the wearer's consciousness, realizing the name wo give to the garment—making it in very truth 
A COMFORT CORSET. 

Tiro measurements required. Send for Circular with Rules for Measurement and Price List 
Manufactured and for Sale by the 

BOSTON COMFORT CORSET COMPANY, 

70 CHAUNCEV STREET, Boston, Mass. 

Also for Sale by tho Leading Dry Goods Houses throughout the couutry. Mention Peterson’s 
__Magazine. 


I NO MYSTIFIED SECRECY. 

We take pride in telling that Hop Bitters are 
made of such well known and valuaole medicines 
as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake and Dandelion, which 
are so much used, relied on and recommended by 
the best physicians of all schools, that no lurlher 
proof of their value is needed. These plants are 
compounded under the most eminent physicians 
and chemists with the other valuable remedies, 
into the simple, harmless and powerful curative, 
Hop Bitters, that begins to restore, strengthen, 
build up and cure from the first aose, and that 
continually, until perfect health and strength is 
restor’d. 

, Thatpr<v, bed-ridden, invalid wife, sister, 

mother, or daughter, can be made the picture of 
health by a few bottles of Hop Bitters. vViU you 
let them suffer ? Send for Circuit to 

HOP BITTERS MANUFACTURING CO., 

Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Ont.,or Loudon, Eng. 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 

FOOD FOR FLOWERS. 

Made esj>ecially for plants grown In the House, Garden, or 
Conservatory. Clean, fret from offensive odor, Produces 
healthy plants, free from vermin , and onrly and abundant 
blossoms. Trial Packages, 20 and 3A cents, bent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Send stamp for little liook, “How to Make House 
Plants Grow,” by Prof. Maynard, of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. * 

HOW HER FERTILIZER CO., 

3 Park Place, New York, or 43 Chatham Street, Boston. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS' 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 

make them fh>m rags or yarn at a trithng expense. Great 
profits, permanent business u> AgenU. Send stamp for cir¬ 
cular. E. S. FROST U CO., £2 Treiuont Row, Boston, Mas*. 


1 reuiont Row, Boston, Moss. 


ANI> NOT 
WEAR OUT* 

a I |% byWotch makers. By mail, 30 eta. Circulrrs 
SOLO FRKB.J. S. BIRCH A CO., 38 Dey 3L.N.Y 


. A KE Y r 
LI; * Vvt l'lw i N d 


DrAnrD ! If you love Rare Flowers; choicest 
ntAULn I 9t ,jy. address ELLIS BROTHERS, 
I Keene, N. H. It will astonish and p lease. FREE. 

prr ItlCEI selling our Rubber Stamps and Music. 
U L I Samples Free. Cook A Bissf.ll, Cleveland, 0. 


tugruphs <»f tho original* will bo sent FREE to all who 1 
apply. My old customers need not write for it. I offer 
one of tho largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent out ( 
by any seed House in America, a large portion Of which 
were grown on my six seed farms. Full directions for cul¬ 
tivation on each package. All seed warranted to be both 
fresh and true to name ; so far, thut should it prove other* 
wine, I w> l IrefUl the order gratis. The original introducer 
of the Hubbard Squash, Phiuncy’s Melon, Marblehead Cab¬ 
bages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vegetables, I 
invite tho patronage of all who are anxious to hare their 
seed directly from the grower, fresh , true, and of the very 
best strain. 

NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. U. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


r A ELEGANT NEW STYLE CARDS,Gilt Fringe 
Ol 9 Chromo, Fan, Ivy Wreath, Gilt-Vase ofRiwi. etc. no 


Ol 9 Chromo, Fan, Ivy Wreath, Gilt-Vase of Roses, etc. no 
2ulike. NamennlOc by return mail. Can! Mi11*,Northford,Ct. 

t Thia^T?n;?Jhe[f S^ket T^^*sfib 

13x21, and over 300 miniature designs for 
Scroll Sawing,aont poet jiaid on receipt uf 
10 cts., and the nanu s and addresses In 
full of two active scroll sawyers. Price 
of pattern alone, 15 eta Or acud two 
stamps for 1 Unstinted Catalogue of scroll 
saw goods. I offer inducements to pur¬ 
chases made by no other house. 

A. H. POMEROY, 

Hartford, Conn. 


THE IMPROVED COMFORT CORSET. 


-NO BONES TO BREAK.- 


JOSEPH ri LLOTfS 
* STEEL** PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 

The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold throughout tho World, 
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(Write for particulars; mention this publication.) 


r Thin Gront Hcmc riy ^ 

In either Liquid or Dry Form acta at 
the same time oa the diseases of the 


or “NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine. 
Differs In all essential respects from every 
other machine I—Only Machine trithout Ten¬ 
sion* Dobbin or Shuttle!—Only really Light- 
Itanning Machine! —Only Machine with Stitch- 
1 tegulator!—Easiest to "Work!—Fastest!—Makes 
Strongest Seam!—Absolutely without Danger 
to Health!—Adapted for Hand or Treadle! 

Direct CWespoadente solicited. 

Willeojt & Gibbs SM, Co., 653 Broadway, N. Y. 


, This combined action gives U wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 

WHY ARE WE SICK? 

Because we allow these great organs to be¬ 
come clogqedor torpid, and poisonous humors 
art therefore force d Into the blood that should 
be expelled naturally. 


New Cbroino Cards, Bouquet, Motto or Moss hose, with 
mime, 10cents. Nassau Laud Co., Nassau, NdwT urk. 


ILLUSTRATE] 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESS, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action qf these organs and 
restoring their power to throw qf disease. 

Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches! 
.Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
Why frightened orer disordered Kidneys! 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches) 
Why have sleepless nights) 

Use KIDNEY-WORT and rejoice in health 

jBTltjspuSo^JnDry^y esc table Form, lntln 
ISTcans one package of which make* six quarts 

"^AkotaDeiMFarm,very Concentrated, 

Orfor^t^e^convcrUcncif of those that cannot 

GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, *1.00. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON A CO., Prop’s, 

farm y~id the dry poct-pald.) Brm.tXr.TOS. YT. 


Is on Elegant Book of ioo Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 6oo Illustrations, vlth bescrip- 
tJuus of tlio List Flnwers and Vegetable, end Directions 
for growing. {Jent free, by umil, fur 10 cents. In English 
or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are tlit host in the world. The Floral 
Guide will tell buw to get and grow them. Address, 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


ORGANS 


f lARD COLLECTORS. Pend 25 ct«. for elegant sample 
) culUsction of our real French imported card*. 1(XX) varie¬ 
ties. mailed everywhere. BLAKE’S GREAT PIANO 
PALACE, No. 61 1 Washington 8treet, Boston, Mush. 


FLOWERING 
PLANTS FOR 


BY MAII., selected from the following: Agora turns, 
Cal las, Ctirnntipns, Cupheas, .Colau*, CJ>ry*an then mins, 
Daisies, Eupatorhun, Fabiana, Fuchsia*. Fnigadu, Feverfew, 
Geranium*, Gladiuhm, Heliotrope*, Ivies, Lautuuas, Paiudea, 
I’inks, Piles*. So Ivina, Smilnx, Stevia, Tigridms, Tube runes. 
Verbenas, Violets and Vincas; or l'J Packet* Flower 
Seeds and 6 Monthly Hoses for 81. We sell, all 
the leading Plants, Bulbs and seeds. Send for new instruc¬ 
tive Catalogue to 

THOS. ELVERSON, 

Hillside Greenhouses, New Brighton, Pa. 


All Lithographed Gold. Floral k Motto Oardf,no2 alike 
'lOcAgt»MammothOutfitlOc.GlobeGardCo.NorUiford,Ct. 


y A Fmcy Cards 10a, or 26 Rosebud or Motto Chnofnoa, 
0U l"c. with name. J. B. Hotted, Kwmu, N. Y. 

inn SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, io<ioo 7hra,*s- 

AUVF fer I*icturet , 10c. $ 20 GVws Ckromos, 10c.; or the lot 
fir 25c. Sums this paper. H. E. SLAYTON. Montpelier, Vt. 


Elegant Cards, with name, l(»c. 80 Gold and Silver 

Chroiiiti, DDp. W. Moore, Brock] <>rt, N V. 

UJTP calls, nil fchroma, and G)nu, 

Name In gold and je t, 10c. West A C’o. Weatville, CL 

All Gold, < hromo k Lii’g. Cards,(no 2 Alike), name 
on, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 

Bow, Motto, Chronio Hon-e Shoe, Scrolls, ete. Cards, 
with nmne in Ca^e, lnc. F, W. Austiu, Fair Haven, < t. 


A 6REEH H0USE AT YOUR DOOR 


Redding Plants, 81 1 lO Geranmnis. $1; It 
Tnbcn vee, 91; H Hardy I’lowering Shrubs, 81; am 

CHEAP, ancl' uiniiy NEW AND RARI 

For your choice of variuties, see our 72-pug 
Catalogue, with colored plate, free to alL We als 
oner all immense stock of CM A I I CDIIITC 
Grape-Vine#, Fruit and OlVlALL rnUI K 
Ornamental Trees. Evergreen*. etc. 8 Currants. 91 
25 Kaspberrics.81; 75 Strawberries.® | j 8 Grape* 
81; 8 Apple, 81 * 4 Poar. *I| 8 Pe ach, 91; 41 
Sweet Chestnut, 81; IOO Hardy Catalpa, 8 is et< 
A Catalogue (with II colored strawberries) free 
27th Year. 18 Greenhouses. 400 Acres. 

STORKS, HARRI80N & CO., Painesville, 0 


FinestGiromo, Gilt A Colored, Scroll ( ardseversoldfoh- 


UlylOc. Agents Samples 10. G. A.fcpring, Norlhford Ct. 
DVERTI8INO Cards. Send 2 He. Ptnmj* for 2 largo 
sets elegant floral cards. G. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 


CHOICE SEEDS! BESTOFFERYIT 


A trial trill prove it. For ldo. or five 3c. stamps, I will 
send, postpaid, 5 papers Choicest Seeds! Verbena 
(from 100 lands), Double Crown Aster (mixed eolonj), Afrw 
Spiral Miqnenette Street William (finest mixed). White 
Everlasting; for 25c. the above and 5 more: Scarlet 
Salvia, Phlox (15 colors mixed), Evening Primrose, I'rUe 
Aster (mixed colon.), IHnk Ageratum, ftnd HIV New fllus- 
trattd Seed Catalogue, L. W. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL EMBOSSED PICTURES sent,* Pont- 
i O paid, for 10 eta. Address, F. L. Clinton, Clintonville, Ct, 
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24 CHOICE PIECES 35 Cts. 

With complete Words and Music. 

The ti.ual price of aheet marie is 8 © or 85c. per pleee. In 
the two latct cojrfe, of MIHKAI, 1IOL ICH will ba 
<ound ItS new and b< autliul eoiiK*. end 1 *<£ choice Intiruiu.uial 
jiiocea. ail having complete ward* and mu*ic. In fact they ar. 
the tame plecea that are printed and sold ainjrly at 85c. KAi'Ii. 
The Mph co.t of innate la due to the fuw told of cm h piece and 
the lhrfto dUcount made to dealers By printing 12 pieces In one 
Issue or :lie Mutica l Hour* and sending off many thousand overy 


Valuable Cooking Receipts. 

By THOS. J. MURREY, 

Lata Caterer of Astor House and Rossmoro 
Hotel, of New York, and Continental 
Hotel of Philadelphia. 

A New Cook Book, coutaiuing origiual receipt*, all of which 
have been peisonally tented by the author, and simplified 
and adapted to the WANTS OF FAMILIES OF 
MODERATE MEANS, without sacrificing the rare 
qualities that Bcnre to make the dishes at first-olie** Hotel* 
and lkMuurant* so delicate and appetizing. Price 3or. 

For sale by booksellers and newsdealer*, or * ill l»- wrt, 
post-paid, upon receipt of price. GEO. W. HARLAN, 
Publisher, 19 PA RK PLACK, NEW YORK. _ 


OQ Name on 10c. Iranklin Printing Co., Fair Haven, Ct. WiHu'mall^rRK.tonllsplIrant., end tnc^^ith ut 

nUPICRFLUOUS “HAIR. Mrulamo Wambold's Specific sbmnsoopatr™, and^^dw^^lon^^'^iTi^d'diMSiooi'Sr 
O permanently remove superfluous hair without Injuring planting 1400 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants 
thehkin. 8cnd for circular. MADAME WAMBOLD. 34 **">•*• In^bU tr^. Sjsdterlt. Addr**, 

Sawyer St., Boston, Maas. D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Midb 

D ick s recitations— no. 12 . 

Containing every thing that Is Fresh and Popular, including CHARACTER SKETCHES, DIALECT 
PIECES. HUMOROUS, SENTIMENTAL, PATHETIC, PATRIOTIC, ELOQUENT, AND 
SERIOUS. Kach Number contains about 180 Page* of Beading Matter, printeuon fine paper, 
from clear type. Paper Cover, price 80 cts.; or Full Cloth, price 50 cts. For sale by all Bookseller*. Sample 

Copies *ent to any ad dree* upon receipt of price. Ajf-Send for our Catalogue of Dialogues. Recitations, and Amateur 
PlayB. DICK & FITZGERALD, New York. 


FAMILIES l€6 


Mfi DEALERS 
* \ treble uleiwitli 


seek them. 


GOLTONS flavors. 


Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Emits. Ono-th lrd quantity bow than egulA ordinary flavors. 

THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


Piano or Organ MASON’S CHART. 

playing teamed in been before tbopub!!o(lnlUperfacted 

y. a «/- • JEnTBBSL form) bat a abort tiro, .adttie .tie. 

UN Hi UjLJL « wtlfl /fifthi behave bo,n linmenae, which I. the.ur> 

Qh An 'JmMI tMK flat tot of lu unpsxslMcd merit; end 
r*TnniKriS5T?^ or< l eT * are received from every coun- 

liM trJ d° n th ° 11 ** 11 “ ew j£ t ‘ or7 ’ 

\ ' : ri\ mrlbod CCl M i.eott’.^Churt 0 flu 

C ** A"FJUUDi ovrr tho key* of a l'iano or Organ, 

SfrwV'lf^Hte sy iPWlB indiralug exactly where and h<ne (hi 

'1 T|> if ijartS hand* are to b« plaetd. and t he proper 

r\ 3 XX J wyy*ey« taetrihe. changing It. po.ltiun and 

• ‘ r > y y\ arrangement to cull the key In « hlch 

~ 1 tb. piece I* written th it jr<>u wish to 

’Ey£pC&P|*7- . Thrg are per/rctlf tn/aUU>U in their rouft*. If you can read you caa 
P u r <»o ,,irtno orOrpan In one dny better than tome Uacken could (each gen 

\;/5? /TtJ9l/-_/ .inthrre mmuhe. .If i >crti have no Pl.no you can learn at nmi friend 1 . hcu*e, 

- 1 ^ u _ and aMonlth .11 with yoor knowlwljre. Dnm 8 KT 1 Q, the editor Of tbo 

leaning Mutie.l Taper In tne world, .ay.i Theg ehould find a place in every home, whether there it a Piano or Oraan or nor. 
They are (o iiutic what the Multiplication Table it to Arfhmetic." lir (rire. decided MtWfaction in every cate. It cannot do otberwiaa 

,l '. ar f ut *• "ipj.lclty llo,< ‘t unoqunlled success. MchicTsaCH ti:» 

^ J* Tho l* 1 ** *• »»»«-* «l«»ll»r /ora complete eo> | «lormt) and inelud.. payment of pott- 

sjtB by ua. 87 per doz. to Agents, or the trade by expreit, Special offer, to every purchaser ot Maso.v Charts 
pi»^lr , or,V ) M'«-l« P VlK^ wnl,, F r « tothowihe ehartt to their Wend, wo will give at a Kr.CS 
5*“*Album with Ifiplecv. of choice « ualc, Irttmmcntal and vocal. Thoae withlng tbo Albtun .«nt by null 
pre|>ald wilt euclo.e lUcetit. extra, at herwlseaend by evpre.t. No on. will reirret leamlntr to piny th. Plano or Ornn. It it tb. 
greate.t of all aocoiupilahmeut*. Addrets C. H. Spaulding A Co., 5V Washington St., Boston, Muss., Agent*. 
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»■ A. SPECIAL OPPEH. -St 

BEATTY’S ORGANS ONLY $85. 





A $45017 Stop Cabinet or Parlor Organ for only $8S cash. 


17 
STOPS. 


S85.QO 

5 SET 

GOLDEN ^Mn 
TONGUE Jig| 
REEDS. MB 


Style No. 8000,5 fkill net Golden 

Tongue Heeds, 1? Stopa tfec. 

H’clrono to 1801. Something 
Origin* I.—With the new year come to the 
front, the grandest Invention in reed or¬ 
gans the Celestina. or French Horn, 

tW This beautiful solo Stop is connected 
with a set of reeds so tuned and voiced as 
to exactly imitate n French Horn. The 
Imitation is ao marked, that should an 
amatuer musician be standing with his 
bock to the organ it would puzzle him to 
determine whether it was really an organ 
ora horn. Besides, this instrument will 
contain the world renown Vox Celeste 

the sweetest stop ever before nine. 

ed in on or-run, charming is the exclama¬ 
tion everywhere, Also the V ox Human*. 
A powerful wtolSuh Bom Reeds, and 
Octuvc Coupler which doubles the pow er 
by pressing vour flngcron a key of the 
Instrument, the key an octave higher will 
come down it self. I>o not buy an organ 
unless it contains an octavo coupler if you 
do. you are cheated out of one of the finest 
Improvements in reed organs. He *ur«- tho 
instrument you purchase contain»uu oc- 

t*» ye coupler. I tux no other. 

New style No. 8.0C0 contains 17 stops, 5 full 
set of Golden Tongue Reeds, 6 octaves, 
beautiful walnut ca*e, french veneering, 
Handles, lamp stands, po- ketfor music, 
exirn inrge fancy top. Beatty’s new pat¬ 
ent stop action. Height 72 in. depth 24 in. 
length 48 In. weight boxed about 400 lbs. 
The i*edals instead of being covered with 
carpet are made «f me Am I. Upright I* 1- 
lowg made from the very best quality of 
rubber cloth. It containsa wilding- lid 
and has roller* for moving It ifri.y for 
«he i,enA nrgnn lor the money ever built 
In this country. AgcnA.s (MiooopoliHt 
prfre) for Burn an instrument would 

range from 81 50 to 94GO according 
to tho customer. 


My price (having no 
Agen^) boxed, delivered 
: on board cars herewith 

stool,book & music ONLY 


$85 


TM« offer fa special in order to intro¬ 
duce this new instrument. It is atrillo 
above the actual cost to huHd. 

Everyone who has examined this style 
wonder* how I can produce po flue an organ 
for so small amount. My reply to them is. 

1 have the very best facilities for manu. 
fneturing, and In my enormous and In¬ 
creasing trade 1 usually get cut from 1 to 

2 thousand of one style at a time, and it is 
perfectly plain to be seen that 1 enn man¬ 
ufacture at a mueh less cost than smaller 
roneerns. A little margin on each satisfies 
me Every instrument sold tsa standing ad-, 
sales are traced from the first one sold. 


vertisement, they are sureto re comme nd themselves so hiirh that often 25 sale* arc »raced from t 

f)Dfr AKTS Rf /V TJOC Organs, Chnrch Chapel & Parlor, $30 to 

° * Jr JUXill Uo. $1000. 2 to 32 Stops- Baby Organs as 
loxy ax Bio- lManonfimnd Square anil Upright, 81 25 to8litOO. Every instrument Is shipped on test 
t ial and fully warranted ftyears. Htoney eheerriilly rofondedanit freight charges pnhl by me t»ofh 
, 'x n . 3r ".' r r? , . ,nd JL« nn > way not liiKt ns represented Inltliis Advertisement or niy Catalogue’s Ac. 

Vty Blollday OfFerp are extended until April 30th. Remltances may be made by Bank Draft. Rost Office- Money 
Orders. Express Prepaid or Registered Letter. Please send reference or some evidence of yon r responsibility if you do 
rot remit with order, nr Unsure to visit my factory here or send for in y Illustrated Catalogue be¬ 
fore you decide to buy elsewhere. WILL YOU i>q THIS! 

Address or call on DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey- 


50 Jfbft Hose, Lily, Viol t,Snowflake ,Jnpanes* Lac?, 

no two «lik**, by return mail, 10c. Outflt.lOe. Elegant 
Cloth-Sound Book of sixty fashionable varieties of Chroma , 
Photograph , Picltrrinl and Gilt-Edge Cards, 25c. CAXTON 
POINTING! CO., Northferd, Conn. 


LADIES OH GENTLEMEN 

£en<| to ns for Our $1 Packages of Fancy Goods. It 
will Pay You. 66 Tremont St., Boston, M ss. 

__HOUGHTON & HUTTON. 

Transfer Pictures, 10c. 3 6 heels S'rnp pictures, 
I 10c. First Easier Dawn, 10c. 25 Enter Cards, 
' 10c. 10 Floral Embossed Cards 10c. 12 Per¬ 

forated Mott a^s, 10 c , 5 fine 6jt8 Chromns, 10c. 
3 Engravings, 9x12,10c. 3 Oil Pictures, 9rl2,10c. 1 

Parol Surprise, 10c. 4 Chromo Mottoes,! Oc. 2 Flower 
Pinels, 10c. 1 Perfumed Sachet, 10 c. All for &Y y post¬ 

paid. Stamps taken. 

J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


100 : 


EHFLOWERS 


______ All strong Plants, 

each labeled, delivered safely by maJ. Largest assort¬ 
ment. Low prices. In bustness 27 years. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Stock comprises all derirablr varieties. Only 
mature plants sent. Our new Illustrated 11 nml-Book, 
sent free, contains name and description of each plant,witn 
instructions for successful cultivation. Don't purchase’plants 
elsewhere before sending for our new U A1^ 11*11(1(1 If 
All lovers of flowers should have oirr VinlwU LDUUIV 
Every buyer of cheap plants should have it. Every one want¬ 
ing new and choice plants should send for our Hand-Book, 
HOOPEft. BROTHER k THOMAS. 

Ohekbt Hill. Nubskmes, West Chester. Pa. 

ALL GOLD, Silver, Shells, Motto and Floral Chromo 
OU Cards, in beautiful colors, with name, 10c. Agouti 
Sample Book, 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 
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IHIS SY8TBM has been prepared expressly to meet the went* of thoeo de¬ 
siring to change their present handwriting to a more Ji4«Y and Beautiful 
le, by home or office practice, without a ttartior. 

It is the only American system used in the commercial offices or lyMinon, 
and iu New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and otner cities of the United 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


consists or 

Busincs*, Indies’, and Ornumental Penmanship, ih all varie¬ 
ties: Movement Exercises, Alphabets, Ledger Headings, 

Bills, Model Signatures, Corresponding Styles, Album Work, 
Card-Writing, Pen-Drawing and Shading, German Text, Old 
English, Off-Hand Flourishing, &c., &c. 

*i All tho above are in the form of written and other pen exercises, nnd accom¬ 
panied with a small Book or Instructions, giving a complete analyst* or «*Ti ry 
cii jrital nnd small letter, with full directions for Position, Pen-holdmg and 
Movement, 

IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 

flavin* hml a rain of over 120,000, ample opportunity Is nffonled for 
testing its value. For the past two years we have given in each number of 
Solti bn Kit’s Monthly and St. Nicholas a full page, showing the improvement of 
those using it, as received from month to month. The following have never 
Ixnm equalled by any other system, school or teacher. Ihey are perfect repro¬ 
ductions of the original writing. 

i Old Stylo: 


Old Style 


New Styles 


Mr. Crouse’s poet-offlee address is Memphis, N. Y. 


Old 8tyle: 


Mr. Wright’s post-office address Is Spence fort, N. Y. 


Old Style: 


New Style: 


New Style: 


P. B TTardin 1* at present teaching penmanship in Ken- 
ichv, and i* highly commended 
i a finished writer und a sncneesfi 
Sice address is Union Star, Ky. 


instructor. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MTHE FINEST PENMANSHIP IN THE WORLD." 


(J ARKEMi’S COUPEWBIUM COWPLETE will bo mailed to any address, fully prepaid, for ONE 

DOMiAH. Please addre«« us in yrtur own handwriting, so that, if necessary, wo may give special directions by letter. 
licgiftered Lettert and Money Ordert at our risk. Address 

Prof. G. A. GASKELL, ^ Business CcMe^e), ^ Box 1534, New York City, P. 0. 

B^Pemnnher nil letters are promptly answered. Il[ you do not get immediate returns, pleaae write again, and we 
vfill see where the fault lies. . , . . 

* \* The Penman's Gazette , handsomely lllmtrrtted. givfntfmany other sperimens of improvement of yonng people all 
over the country, portraits of the most famoiH • f these writers, full particulars of the Compendium, and other interesting 
matter free to every reader of Pslersow, who writes for fiat once. 
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MOTTOES FOR CARD-BOARD. 
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PETERSON S MAGAZINE. 


»■ Vot. LXXIX. PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1881. 


W HAT impelled the Kev. Mr. Hunter 
to glance out of his study-window, 
in the suburbs of the pretty town of 
bn that particular evening ? And what 
did he see? A bewitching little figure, in a 
qtttini, hot becoming dress, which was crowned 
by a coarse straw hat, tied with blue ribbons. 
A pair of bright, brown eyes, glanced shyly up 
betmtth the brim, and the ftill, pouting lips 
looked very kissable; but it was a rather dark, 
petelEttle free, on the whole, even if beautiful. 

Bie girl stood hesitatingly for a moment, by 
ttogpfte. Presently she walked up to the door, 
sad rang the bell. A few moments later, Mr. 
Hunter was summoned to the parlor. A lady, it 
was said, wanted to see him. 

It was not a very cheerful parlor. It lacked, 
evidently, the tasteful hand of a woman, to give 
graceful touches of flowers, and books, and 


delicate work ; for the 
mistress of the parson¬ 
age had been carried to 
her grave three years 
before, and the minister’s 
sister, a plain, matter-of-faet woman, kept house 
for him in the most unpoetical way, uud trained 
his two motherless children to the best of her 

’ Somehow, Mr. Hunter thought the room more 
J cold and bare than usual, as he entered it now— 
wondering within himself what possible errand 
5 this bright little personage could have with 
\ him, at such an hour. His appearance was- 
> not exactly terrifying, being that of a tall, 

\ scholarly, yet handsome man of thirty, with a 
| fine head and face, and gentle, dignified de- 
| meanor. But his visitor seemed utterly over- 
; whelmed, and at a loss what to say for herself. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” he 
asked, kindly. 

“ If you would pleAe,” in a very low voice, 
and with considerable stammering, “ to give me 
your name—I—I—don’t want anything else.” 

Mr. Hunter regarded the blushing face before 
him, in such a perplexed way, that the stranger 
tremblingly drew forth a book from a satchel, 
and presented it to him. He smiled involun- 

(273) 
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THE LITTLE HAT WITH BLUE RIBBONS. 



tarily, as he glanced at the con¬ 
tents. It was the prospectus 
of a newly-issued work of no 
great merit, illustrated With 
rather big, coarse, wood-cuts. 

Book agents had quite often 
visited him before, but of a dif¬ 
ferent type from this one. 

“ I have only just come—by 
the afternoon train—” stam¬ 
mered the visitor, pleadingly, 

“and your name will be of 
great importance to me to head 
my list. I started out to secure 
it, to-night, even though it was 
—rather late,” with increasing 
embarrassment. “ It—it is the 
first time I have attempted any¬ 
thing of the kind; but the di¬ 
rections say to be sure and get 
the names of all the ministers 
Jirtt, even if they don’t buy the 
book.” 

Poor child! she was trying 
to remember the “ Instructions 
to Agents,” and revealing more 
than was at all wise. 

“But that would not be 
honest,” was the answer, as a 
pair of clear, gray eyes rested 
penetratingly on her face ; “ it 
would imply that I 
buying the book. My child, I 
cannot give you my name. The 
book, although not a bad one, 
is not a book that I can consci¬ 
entiously recommend. But 
anything else that I can do for 
you, I will do with pleasure. 

Perhaps you will tell me some¬ 
thing of yourself, and where you are staying. 
You ought hardly to be out so late. May I ask 
your name?” 

“Call me Miss Dickson, if you please,” was 
the half-inaudible reply. “And I—I didn’t 
think it was st) lonely, here in the suburbs,” 

“ But that is not your real name?” 

“ No,” still more embareassed. 

“ My dear young lady,” continued Mr. Hunter, 
in a kind, fatherly sort of way, “ you are making 
a great mistake in this matter. There is nothing 
whatever to be ashamed of, in the occupation 
you have chosen. But it might bring you into 
trouble, to travel under an assumed name. If 
discovered, as it is liable to be at any time, it 
would certainly weaken confidence in you.” 

“ My name is really Melicent Gay,” she said, 


tearfhlly ; “ but I did not wish to use it, because 
I may not be engaged in it long, and then no one 
need know anything about it. It is not con¬ 
sidered so nice os teaching, but it pays better— 
that is, if I get any subscribers.” 

“ Well, I will make out a list of the best people 
for you to visit. Only you must not say that I sent 
you, as I do not subscribe for the book myself.’* 

Melicent thanked him warmly, as she received 
the list; and Mr. Hunter then rose, saying: 
“ Will you permit me to go with you ? I wish to 
introduce you to one of my parishioners, a widow 
lady with one little boy; she occasionally takes 
a boarder of my recommending, and it will be 
^ cheaper and better for you than the hotel. I 
shall be unwilling that you should go out alone, 
in any event, at this late hour.” 
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CARNATIONS. 



ment, as you well know, 
and I have no hesitation 
in trusting Clara and Bes¬ 
sie with her, if. she will 
consent to teach them.” 

Miss Hunter wisely said 
no more; but she felt 
quite sure that Melicent 
would consent; and she 
proved to be right. Per¬ 
haps Melicent hod given 
up her intended tour of 
Europe: at any rate she 
gladly accepted the liberal 
offer made her. 

She and her pupils soon 
loved each other dearly; 
and 44 aunt Gertrude” was 
as kind as possible to the 
little governess; while the 
minister appeared to think 
that she was his pupil, 
and frequently carried her 
off to the study for read¬ 
ing and discussion. 

One day, after the five 
o’clock tea was finished, he lingered on. His 
sister had gone out for a walk with the children. 
Melicent had a bit of fancy-work in her hand, 
and chatted, brightly, as she went on with it. 
Never, he thought, had she lookelQ more womanly. 
Her pretty occupation, the simple dress she wore, 
her whole air and manner* gave an home-like 
atmosphere to the room, such as it liadf lacked 
for long years. For awhile, he sat silent, as if 
in thought. Then he looked across at her. 

“ Melicent,” he said, “ you once asked me for 
my name, and I refused it. Will you take it 
now—in a different way ?” 

She glanced up, shyly, and half-frightened, 
looking, once more, the little book agent. Her 
work nearly fell from her fingers. A roseate 
glow spread over face and neck. After one quick 
glance, her eyes fell, and she seemed as tongue- 
tied as on the memorable evening when they 
had first met. 


Pitying her embarrassment, and recovering 
from his own, Mr. Hunter continued : 

44 You need not speak, dear. Only give me 
some sign, if you can, that you will try to love 
me.” 

Then, with sweet, bashful frankness, Melicent 
silently placed her hand in his. 

They were married, in the late spring, just 
when the lilacs were going out, and the earliest 
roses coming in. Married, in the old church, 
where, every week, the minister preached the 
“Glad tidings of great joy.” The only brides¬ 
maids were Mr. Hunter’s two little girls, who 
could scarcely restrain from dancing and singing, 
so happy were they to have her for 44 their new 
mamma,” as they Boid. 

* When Melicent returned from her wedding- 
trip, and appeared, on the Sunday after, in the 
rector’s pew, it was noticed that she wore a hat 
> tied down with Blue Ribbons. 
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Heb-lipped, and royal, and sweet, 

Fragrant with spices, and tall; 

Up to the sun they turn 
Their hearts that throb and burn, 

With the breath of the summer's thrall, 
And the sunshine that crowns them complete. 


Brimmed with the summer's heat, 
Bending to every breexe; 
Filling the lambent air 
With fairy balms, and rare, 
Red-lipped, and billowed in seas 
Of spices—0 amorous sweets! 
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GEORGE ELIOT, THE NOVELIST. 

BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 



has often been said that no writer, since 

Shakespeare, was so Shakespearean as the 
late George Eliot. Shakespeare, it is true, wrote 
in verse, and George Eliot, at her best, in prose. 
Yet bo^i were dramatic before anything else, and 
it is ifeihis sense that we accept the criticism. 

iMtaa Evans, for that was the real name of 
this remarkable woman, was born at Griff House, 
Chilvers Coton, near Nuneaton, Warwickshire, 
England, November 22d, 1820. Her father, Mr. 
Robert Evans, was from Derbyshire. The name 
indicates descent from that Celtic blood, which 
Shakespeare also shared, and without some ad¬ 
mixture of which, according to eminent authority, 
no oue in England has ever become distinguished 
in imaginative literature. Robert Evans had for 
his cousin, Elizabeth Evans, the prototype of 
Dinah Morris,” in “ Adam Bede;” mid in the 
Wesleyan chapel, at Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, 
there is still to be seen a tablet to her memory* 
His own “early career,” says a writer, “ was not 
unlike that of Adam Bede; and his physique, tall, 
broad-shouldered, with massive, strongly-marked 
features, can hardly be described withoui recall¬ 
ing the figure of the stalwart young carpenter.” 

Early in life, Mr. Robert EvAns won the confi¬ 
dence of Sir Roger Mendigate, a large proprietor 
in Warwickshire, and became land-agent on that 
baronet’s extensive estates. It is a mistake, 
Vot. LXX1X.—19. 


therefore, to suppose, 
as was supposed at one 
time, that George Eliot 
had an obscure origin. 
The family is, indeed, 
a middle-class one; at 
least as those things 
are regarded in Eng¬ 
land ; but in that class 
it holds a fair position. 
George Eliot’s brother, 
Mr. Isaac Evans, has 
succeeded her father, 
at Griff House. One 
of her nephews is 
Rector of Bedwortli, 
where, among a class 
of the roughest miners, 
he works with a zeal 
and success that recalls 
“ Dinah Morris” herself. It thus appears, that 
i George Biot, not only bad all the advantages of 

( education, which come from sufficient means, but 
that she was descended from a stock, that for 
generations, had befin noted for probity, earnest¬ 
ness, and great strength of character. 

When quite a child, she began to accompany 
her father, in liis daily rounds among the ten¬ 
antry, and it was thug that she acquired that 
knowledge of midland England, which has given 
to the world the immortal Mrs. Poyser. For 
awhile, she was a pupil at a hoarding-school at 
Nuneaton. Several of her schoolmates are yet 
living, aad describe her os having been quiet and 
reserved when a girl, with strongly lined, almost 
masculine, features. She mastered her lessons 
with an ease that was remarkable. She took lit¬ 
tle interest in the sports of her companion?, 
however; for she was shy and introverted; and 
was never so happy as when alone with a book. 
When she stood up in the class, it has been told 
of her, that “ her features, so heavy in repose, 
lit up with eager excitement, which found fur¬ 
ther vent in the nervous movements of her 
hands.” She was, therefore, very emotional. 

To the last, she was excessively plain, in per¬ 
sonal appearance. She knew this, and was 
so sensitive about it, that she was unwilling to 
sit for a photograph, or even to have her portrait 
painted. Only two likenesses of her are in 
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existence, and the owners, respecting her wishes, 
have declined to have them copied. We have 
heard her described by two different ac¬ 
quaintances. One, the most complimentary, said 
her face was like that of Savaranola. Another, 
caricaturing it a little, said it was the face of a 
horse. From the two descriptions, it is apparent 
that she had a high, projecting nose; rugged 
features; and a massive face; but that, when 
excited by conversation, the soul broke through 
this dull, and apparently opaque mask, and lit 
it up with transcendent spiritual beauty. Her 
voice was exquisitely melodious, which added to 
the charm of her talk. Her person was light and 
fragile, contrasting, in this respect, with her 
large head and massive features. 

It was this comparatively weak physique, that 
hastened, perhaps, her death. She married, 


about a year ago, Mr. Cross, a wealthy .London 
banker, and went, with him, on a bridal trip, to the 
Continent, soon after. At Venice, Mr. Cross was 
taken so ill with fever, that she could not leave 
his bedside, day or night. She returned to Eng¬ 
land, after his recovery, exhausted by anxiety 
and nursing, and having taken cold, had not vi¬ 
tality enough to rally. She died, after a brief 
illness, at No. 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, the resi¬ 
dence of her husband. The day was the 22d of 
December, 1880, when she was exactly sixty 
years and one month old. 

Her literary career is too well known to need 
more than a passing notice. After she had left 
school, she went to Germany, intending, it is 
said, to quality herself as a governess. Eventu¬ 
ally, however, she abandoned this idea, and on 
her returning to England, settled in London, and 



became a contributor to the Westminster Review, 

and subsequently to Blackwood’s Magazine.,; 
Thus, like nearly every other great novelist of 
the last fifty years, she began her career, by 
writing for the periodicals. It was in Blackwood’s 
Magazine that her “ Scenes Of A Clerical Life” 
appeared, a series of short stones, the materials 
for which had been gathered by her, unconsciously, 
in her daily drives with her father. In the 
“ Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton,” one of these 
stories, there is a graphic sketch of the church at 
Chilvers Coton, where she went as a child, 
which readers familiar with that tale will recog¬ 
nize under the name of Shepperton, as it is there 
called. The 44 Scenes Of A Clerical Life ” appeared 
anonymously, and as if written by a man; hence 
the adoption of a masculine name, George Eliot, as 
that of their author. This name was retained to 


the very end. It will be ns George Eliot, and 

not as Marian Evans, or Mrs. Cross, that readers 
will always think of this great genius. 

The “Scenes Of A Clerical Life” attracted so 
much attention, that the author was induced to 
undertake a novel, and accordingly 44 Adam 
Bede” appeared, brought out by the Messrs. 
Blackwood, of Edinburgh, in 1859. George 
Eliot was now in her fortieth year. It is worthy 
of notice that it was at the sarrie age exactly that 
Scott began his career as a novelist. The ma¬ 
tured powers, with which both those great 
writers started on the race, were, perhaps, one 
cause of their vast superiority over all cotempo- 
raries. “Adam Bede” was followed, in 1860. 
by “The Mill On The Floss,” and in 1861 by 
44 Silas Marner.” 

The last of these three fictions Is generally 
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regarded as her master-piece, although some give j 
precedence to 44 Adam Bede/* and others to > 

“The Mill On The Floes.” Certain it is f that, j 
from this time out, George Eliot felloff, considered j 
as a mere novelist. Her increasing tendency to j 
abstract thought was, no doubt, the cause of this. | 

She became less dramatic, and more philosophical: 
an advance, in one way, but not an advance other- \ 
wise. For a novel is not the place for philosophy. 

It is dramatic and narrative power that is required. 

She became, also, too didactic. It is an idea, with j 
many persons, that 44 Romola,” in which she first 5 
began, so to speak, her new departure, is her \ 
greatest work ; but the characters have none of j 
the vitality of thoee in her earlier novels; they \ 
are, in fact, but little better than galvanized 5 
ghosts. Compare, for instance, the barber with * 

Mr. Poyser, or Romola with Maggie Tulliver. ; 

“Romola*’ was followed by 41 Felix Holt,” ; 
and that by 44 Middlemarch.” Then, after an 
interval of five years, in 1876, appeared 44 Daniel ' 

•Deronda.” Each of these novels bore traces of j 
more and more labor. The truth is that George j 
Eliot, like many another writer, was crushed, to ; 
a certain extent, by her own reputation. In the \ 
effort to keep up to the old mark, she became ; 
constrained, she lost freshness, the marks of the ; 
file began to show. The scene of 44 Middlemarch ” j 
was laid in the old midland shires; but the old ? so subjective that they have become, as it were, 
genial humor was almost entirely gone. In literary digesting rooms, from which all beauty 
44 Daniel Deronda” didactics quite overpowered has departed. To this school belonged some of 
everything else. The book, in many ways, is George Eliot’s dearest friends: and their opin- 
cfipital; hot as a novel it is a failure. ions, doubtless, greatly influenced her. 

& Id Strange to see the greatest imaginative We have - aid nothing of “The Spanish Gipsy,” 
gMhsaf the age, not only tailing off in power, or her other efforts in verse, for George Eliot 
whiih advancing years might explain, but also will be remembered, not for these, but for her 
fifihqg qff in art, which is nearly incomprehen- prose fictions. 

aMa The explanation is to be found, perhaps. Our first illustration represents the house 
in the tenets of a certain school of critics, that j where GetSfrge Eliot was born: the second the 
the less objective a novel is, the better it is as a ■ church where she went as a child; the third the 
work of art, a school that is fast making newels ; house where she died. 
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BY ALICE D. LIID8LJY. 


80 pore, 10 meet, with peaceful life, 
Whose beauty few may aee. 

And yet, its fragrance, many year*, 

A joy has been to me: 

Has filled my life with Sunshine rare, 
And stealing on Sw, unaware, 

Has blessed me utterly. 

She lives two Uvea. The one we ape 
Unfolding, day by day, 

Is beautiful, bow fair mnst be 
The one that’s bid away 1 


The inner life that all apart, 

Sacred with Cod and her own heart, 
Dwelleth in peace, alway. 

0 life so beautiful to me I 
More precious than my own; 

Sweet voice so full of melody, 

That lingers in each tone; 

Earth without tliee would lose its charms, 
Take me, my darling, in thy anus, 

0 leave me not alone I 
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BY JEAN SCOFIELD. 


The afternoon snn was shining into a little J you as daughters—positively as daughters; other- 
back parlor, that looked out upon a monotonous wise, 1 could not find it in my heart to leave you. 
expanse of chimneys and slated roofs. It was j Don’t cry, girls. I am sorry I mentioned what 
the melancholy sort of parlor about which a j John Harold said. A person who sees no dis- 
suggestion of better days lingers. The foded j Unction between a gentleman’s daughters and a— 
and much-mended carpet had once been fine; \ a hod-carrier’s, for instance! I have always had 
the furniture hod been, at some period, rich and \ a very low opinion of John Harold’s character, 
fashionable; the lace curtains had plainly be -\ and abilities, and this confirms it* Forget it, 
longed to a costly set, intended for grand win- my dears, forget it.” 

dows. The very dresaes of the girls, who sat \ “I wonder if John Harold is not right?” said 
close to the scantily-filled grate, on that dreary ; Rita, in the tone of one who fears to utter treason, 
November day, expressed in every fold the cares ; when the door had closed behind her father’s 
and contrivances of genteel poverty. Rita and ■ elegant back. 

Mabel Wilthorpe, one could discern, were not: “ /think it was a most unpardonable speech,” 
the daughters of some poor artisan, out of work, j Mabel answered, languidly. “ Poor papa!” 
but of a reduced gentleman. j <* I don’t believe aunt Thyrza wants us. What 

They were very pretty girls, those two sisters, j made her repeat that speech to papa?” 
with delicate, refined faces, sweet voices, and j “ Rita, how can you ? Perhaps you prefer to 
white hands. Their beauty and grace were an i accept poor, dear cousin Yates’s Invitation to go 
inheritance from their father, and it was all that and stay with her? She always had a fancy for 
that charming edition of Harold Skimpole hod j you.” 

ever bestowed upon them. . - s “And she wrote such a warm-hearted, sympa- 

Rita and Mabel were in deep trouble. It wgfi j thhiM letter when poor mamma died, and came 
only ^ few weeks since the death of their long- j u see us; and the first comfort I had was the 
suffering, much-tried mother; their father was,| sight of her K oot ^ old, yellow face beaming in at 
on the point of setting out for Europe, as secre- the door,” said Rita. “ That was better than all 
tary and traveling companion to an old friend, the cast-off clothes aunt Thyrza sent us—though 
What was to become of the two girls during his < I thank her for them, too,” glancing down at her 
absence? Raymond Wilthorpe, realizing clearly black dress.*4 


that ho was made of the finer clay of humanity, “ Rita! Cousin Yates keeps a boarding-house, 
hod felt it fit that his burdens should be borne j She may be very good, hut she can scarcely make 
all his life by other shoulders; and infer that hi*, bulk ends moeu”> . 

wearied wife had escaped from them to the grave,] » “Well, I’m accustomed to that,” said Rita, 
there remained many old , aunts, soft-hearted | perversely. “ It’s a very long time since I can 
cousins, and confiding sisters-in-law, to whom j remember our making both ends mati” 
he could appeal. Not in vgin. did he calculate “ Is not that all the more reason something 
upon their generosity. Yet there were positively should be done for us now ?” Mabel asked, 
coarse souls, related to him, in whom bis poetic "Or ifhy we should do something for ourselves, 
views of existence found no response. He had I tell you, Mabel, I’m ashamed of our position, 
just gone grandly out of the little back parlor, j Girls pjthout fortunes, or prospects of fortunes, 
after finishing a denunciation of one of these ought to have something to depend upon, besides 
cold-blooded persons. j relations and possibilities. Why should we not 

"A brute,!” said Raymond Wilthorpe. "Your j help ourselves?” 
aunt Thyrza tells me he actually had th£ audacity j “ Because all our friends would be shocked, 
to say that I should have 'brought up my daugh- j and because we dop’t know how to do anything,” 
ters to respectable trades, rather than throw them said Mabel, succinotly. “ There ia no use in 
upon the mercy of any of their rich relations, j rebelling against fate, Rita.” 

You are shocked, I see, my dears; but what j “I don’t see why girls were ever created, for 
matter? Your dear aunt Thyrza has a soul] my part,” said Rita, gloomily. She looked at 
above mercenary meanness, and will consider j herself in the great, faded mirror opposite, with 
( 280 ) 
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a gluioe of scornful criticism. “ Empty head 
and helpless hands 1 No wonder John Harold 
spoke as he did,” she cried, springing up with 
an energy that made Mabel start. “ I wish I 
had been brought up to a respectable trade. I 
wish 1 were a good dressmaker—a competent 
cook—anything that can earn money and is in¬ 
dependent. I feel degraded when I think of 
liYing upon aunt Thyrza’s boifety, and haring to 
bear her horrible temper and ways, and growing 
ftlse, and fawning, and discontented. It would 
be bad enough if I were only one of her pet par¬ 
rots and monkeys. I wish she had not a penny. 
I hate myself beforehand.” 

“ Why, Rita!” Mabel said, in feeble dismay. 

“And she will taunt us with our dependence, 
and with papa’s misfortunes, and scheme to 
marry us to hideous old millionaires, and get us 
off her hands—and I don’t blame her much, 
either. I won’t go near her I” said Rita, more 
excited, and coming to a resolution suddenly. 
“Cousin Yates—” 

“For heaven’s sake, Rita! Don’t! What 
would papa say?” 

“Papa—will let me do as I like,” said Rita, 
with unintentionally bitter emphasis. It was 
too true. Mabel knew it. But the girls had 
been trained to a respectful belief in papa’s ge¬ 
nius and virtues, and even when it had been 
driven out of them by a too enlightening expe¬ 
rience, they maintained, as far as they could, 
the dutiful semblance of belief. Therefore, the 
younger sister did not insist upon the stumbling- 
block of papa’s disapprobation, but, changing her 
line of attack, sarcastically demanded: 

“ And what will you do, if you go to cousin 
Tiles ? She is too poor to afford such a luxury 
in her establishment as a fine lady. For my 
part, I’d rather be dependent on aunt Thyrsa, 
disagreeable* as she is. But perhaps you mean 
to make yourself useful in the boarding-house by 
washing dishes or waiting on tables ?” 

“Perhaps I do,” Rita retorted; but her faoe 
fell, and she said no more. 

Mabel smiled, when her sister went but of the 
room, a few minutes later, looking very thought¬ 
ful. “ This is the last we shall here of oousin 
Tates and independence, I hope,” she said to 
herself. “ We are aunt Thyrza’s own nieces, and 
she ought to take care of us. I don’t see where 
the mighty obligation is.” 

This being a sentiment, perfectly natural to a 
daughter of Raymond Wilthorpe, no wonder 
Mabel thought her sister’s rebellious notions odd. 
But Rita WU'thut up in her little room, with a 
head and a heart fell of painful consideration. 

Was there anything in the world she could do ? 
VoL LXXIX.—20. 


For there was bitter truth in Mabel’s words. 
She could not become a burden upon cousin 
Yates, who had only a heart, in the place of aunt 
Thyrza’s bonds and mortgages, and bank account. 
Why had no pains been taken to cultivate the 
only talent she felt justified in hoping she pos¬ 
sessed, if it were a talent, and not merely a taste 
for art? 

“ Then if I oould not have been an artist like 
John Harold, I could at least have given lessons 
in some school,” thought Rita. “ I wonder if it 
is too late, as it is ? If I worked very hard, I 
wonder if I could ever succeed so far as to be 
able to take care of myself? Oh, dear! if only 
I were fit for anything 1” said poor Rita, breaking 
into sobs and tears. “ It was cruel of John 
Harold to say that. What would he have been, 
if he had never been told that it was neces¬ 
sary for him to know something besides a little 
French and embroidery and music, and a smat¬ 
tering of this and that ? Girls are such miserable, 
helpless beings. Why was not I John Harold’s 
daught^, instead of—” 

This monstrous supposition startled even Rita. 
Absorbed in the pain of considering her own hu¬ 
miliating position, made so forcibly plain by 
John Harold’s remark, she remembered only now 
that she ought to be angry with him, since his 
reproach had been directed to her father, and not 
to her of whom he knew nothing. Did not filial 
loyalty require her to resent John Harold’s plain¬ 
ness of speech as insulting? Yet, being too 
clear-sighted, poor child, not to appreciate its in¬ 
nate justice, she deUnpined to forget that 
Raymond Wllt^orp’sfemily management had ever 
been so disparaged, and to think of John Harold 
no more; to think, instead, what she could do to 
help cousin Yates, and how she could improve 
her one talent, and make it available as a travel¬ 
ing staff'thntugh the great,world. Rita’s secret 
rebellion against fate, and aunt Thyrza’s prospec¬ 
tive tyranny, had not burst out under the stimu¬ 
lus of that taunt to no purpose; dependent upon 
her rich relative she would not be. 

“And you shall come to me, you poor child,” 
cousin Yates said, being taken into Rita’s confi¬ 
dence. “ And study art, or anything, you please. 
Help me? Of course. Haven’t I accounts to be 
kept, and spoons to count, and errands to run ? 
Bless you I I’ve needed somebody, just like you, 
in the house, this age. It’s a real kindness to 
me for you to come, my dear. ’ 

Cousin Yates was flattered by the preference 
shown her, over the rich aunt; and, perhaps, in 
the goodness of her heart, exaggerated the esti¬ 
mate she placed upon Rita’s possible services. 
But her words were a real comfort to the young 
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girl, and the latter, with all the earnestness and 
good-will in the world, set about the task of 
learning to be a useful member of cousin Yates' 
household, during her father^ absence. For he 
* “ was coming back to take care of his dear 
girlswhen, he did not say; and left them with 
his tenderest blessing, one in the luxurious man¬ 
sion wherein aunt Thyrza presided among her 
pet parrots and monkeys, and one under the 
humble roof where cousin Yates strove with vary¬ 
ing success to please 44 a few select boarders." 

44 She’ll be sick enough of her choice,” aunt 
Thyrza crustily predicted. 

She had repeated John Harold's remark, as a 
taunt, to her brother, when she consented to re¬ 
ceive his daughters into her house, and had taken 
pains to show him and them that she regarded it 
as an especial favor; but she was none the less 
indignant that Rita should have shown such 
unexpected independence of spirit, and looked 
forward to her fhture repentance with a ma¬ 
licious desire to make it as bitter as possible for 
her. # 

But Rita did not seem inclined to repent. She 
worked and studied unintermittingly, with an 
energy no one had suspected her of possessing; 
and looked provokingly contented and happy, 
when Mabel came to see her, in aunt Thyrza’s 
carriage; although, as the sisters kissed each 
other, the fashionable mourning robes, worn by 
one, made the shabby black gown of the other 
look all the shabbier. It was only after several 
busy weeks that Rita's courage and hopefulness 
began to abate. At last, there came 44 a weary 
day,” when the brave, little heart sank, with a 
great pang of doubt and discouragement. 

14 If I only knew,” she said to herself, looking 
mournfully at the half-finished painting, on the 
easel before her. 44 If I only knew whether all 
this hard work was to be of any use. What is it 
but time thrown away, and an abuse of cousin 
Yates’ kindness, if I have no real talent, and no 
prospect of succeeding? I know the tinting of 
that foliage is execrable; but I don’t know how 
to improve it. I never Saw all my deficiencies so 
plainly before If there were only some one to 
give me a few hints now and then. There is 
John Harold—papa’s relation—but I don’t know 
him. I wonder—” 

Big tears gathered in Rita’s eyes. She was in 
a mood to do something desperate. There was 
nobody to advise her; nobody near her who 
oould half-understand the passionate earnestness 
of her desire to achieve 44 independence,” the 
sickening doubt as to whether she had not mis¬ 
taken her own powers, and the direction in 
which she had been hoping to use them. What 


should she do ? She dashed away the tears, and 
seized her hat and sacque. 

44 1 will go and see John Harold,” she cried. 
44 He may be a perfect bear, as papa used to say; 
but artists, generally, have something generous 
about them. And he ought to approve of me, for 
I, at least, have not thrown myself upon a rich 
relative’8 mercy.” 

But misgivings "seized her, when she actually 
found herself climbing the rathst dingy staircase, 
that led to John Harold’s studio; and her heart 
began to beat faster. She wished, devoutly, that 
she felt a little more certainty about the kind of 
reception she might expect to meet. But it was 
too late, now, to retreat. 

John Harold was scarcely more than a name to 
her. She had a vague idea that, years before, 
he had incurred the family displeasure, by 
sturdily declining to tread in any of the profitable 
and respectable paths, his guardians and advisers 
desired to open for him, and by going away to 
Italy, pursued by a hail-storm of lugubrious 
prophecies, to study painting. 8he knew more 
positively that, since his return to his natire 
land with a rising reputation, the relatives had 
ceased to refer to him as 44 that flighty fellow,” 
and with few exceptions, were able to recall the 
time, when they had had a secret presentment of 
the artist’s genius, and been sure he would 
finally shed lustre on the family name. 

Rita knocked with a somewhat tremulous hand, 
at the grim-looking door, which bore John 
Harold’s name upon its panels. It was opened 
by a young gentleman, whose flowing locks and 
fantastic painting-jacket had evidently been ar¬ 
ranged with a careful eye to artistic effect. The 
girl felt half-disposed to run away. Was tills 
John Harold? Then she remembered that John 
Harold was probably twice the ags of this 
picturesque youth ; and took courage thereupon 
to inquire if he were in ? Receiving a reply in 
the affirmative, and a deferential invitation to 
enter, Rita hesitatingly crossed the threshold, 
and found herself in a quaint little ante-chamber, 
a kind of harmony of carving and mosaic woods. 
A tall, bearded man rose up to meet her, wearing 
on his- face—or so, at first sight it Beemed to 
her—a decidedly cross, and by no means, re¬ 
assuring expression. An illusion, doubtless; 
for a timid, second look, convinced her that 
John Harold’s face, though an ugly face in 
detail, was one of the kind that inspires confidence, 
and, moreover, that it lighted up with a peculiar 
interest At sight of her. 

44 You don’t know me, do youf^YHta involun¬ 
tarily said, struck by this look, which seemed to 
have something of recognition in it. 
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44 No,” said John Harold, in a tone implying 
that he rather regretted hie ignorance. 44 le it 
somebody I ought to know ?” 

44 It ia your cousin, Rita Wilthorpe,” said the 
-visitor, putting out her slender hand. 

The artiBt took it in a hearty clasp. 

44 1 am delighted to see you,” he said, with a 
warmth that pleased and much surprised Rita. 
She had not expected John Hlrold to be delighted 
to meet Wilthorpe’8 daughter; haring 

a rague idea that he held the whole family in 
light esteem; the relationship, too, was not very 
well defined. 

But he was not thinking about her parentage, 
nor was he uttering a conventional fib. Conven¬ 
tional fibs did not agree with John Harold’s 
constitution. How could he help being delighted 
to see her? His art was no mere bread-winning 
eeeapation to him, such as Rita hoped to make 
hers; it was his life, and life’s breath. And 
here was the very face he had dreamed over, and 
searched for in vain—the face he wanted for his 
picture of Elaine, taking leave of her brother and 
Sir Lannfal at the entrance of the old tower. 
No wonder Rita had fancied he looked cross, for 
he had just come scowling away, from contemp¬ 
lating th# half-finished composition upon the 
canvas, at the moment of her entrance. It was 
a piece of unexpected good fortune, he said to 
hiqmelf. This it was, and not the consciousness 
of Hashipg that made his greeting so cordial. 

But RU£, knowing nothing of this, felt imme¬ 
diately at home with John Harold. She forgot 
the disparaging speech that had rankled in her 
mind so long; forgot that it was only a kind of 
desperation that had driven her to his studio; 
and decided that she liked John Harold very 
much, and that her impetuous resolve hod been 
wise and inspired. It was quite easy to confide 
her ambitions, and efforts, and perplexities to 
him—so easy, that she was frightened afterwards 
to think how much more she had said than she 
ever intended to say. 

Having told her simple little tale of hope and 
fears, she waited anxiously for John Harold’s 


44 Of course I mean it. Why not? Will you 
come?” 

! 44 Come? Indeed I will,” said Rita, with a 

brevity and earnestness that delighted her cousin. 
He changed the sutyeot in his abrupt way, and 
invited her into his studio, as if her visit had had 
no other object thank to. inspect whatever was 
interesting there. 

44 Who would expect one of Raymond Wjl- 
) thorpe’s girls to show so much spirit? I rather 
think there is something in that little lass,” 
observed John Hhrold, half to himself, and half 
| to young Dalziel, his picturesque companion, as 
Rita finally tripped away, a remark that sounded 
to the young man painfully inadequate. 

44 She’8 lovely !” said the young man, with an 
emphasis that brought a grim smile to the lips of 
his senior. 

‘‘There’s no sentiment in these old fellows,” 
thought Mr. Dalziel, with the unconscious imper- 
; tinence of his age and character; and went away 
to compose a sonnet 44 To a Beautiful Vision,” 
which he fancied Byron would not Jiave been 
ashamed of. But John sat late that night 
beside the waning fire in his studio, dreaming 
over his unfinished picture—as if any brush 
could transfer to canvas the magical atmosphere 
of the painter’s creations—as if all art were not 
in the end disappointment. \ 

But John Harold’8 Elaine was still a beautiful 1 
piece of work. It advanced to completion 
slowly. The artist lingered over it with partial 
tenderness; touched and retouched the sweet 
face of Elaine; for the pathetic>nd wistful ex¬ 
pression that he desired to fix upon his canvas 
; was not always visible in the face-of the model. 

; Rita’s hopes rose as the weeks went on, and she 
; was seldom in a mood to look sad. 

> She was a familiar presence in the studio, long 
| before the picture was ^finished, nor did she 
i vanish from it then. John Harold was not a very 
j indulgent master; but he said dryly that she had 
i talent enough to encourage; so she continued to 
j receive the benefit of his instructions in company 
l with his other pupil, young Dalziel. Rita worked 


comment: at any rate, he was too kind to consider 
her appeal an annoyance, she thought. But she 
was not prepared for any such proposition as this: 

44 Cousin Rita, we can help each other,” John 
said, afl^r pulling his beard for a few moments 
of silent consideration. 44 Yours is the very face 
I want for my Elaine, yonder; and I could give 




patiently and gratefully. It seemed to her a 
wonderful providence to have found such friends 
as John Harold and cousin Yates. She was hap¬ 
pier than she had ever been in her life, poor 
child; for she had grown up in the barren region 
of shifts and shams, which the poor and proud 
off-shoots of wealthy families generally inhabit, 


yon a few lessons—eh!—until we could decide j and there was something too genuine about her 
whether it would be worth while for you to con- j to make its atmosphere congenial. She was less 
tinue your studies. What do you think ?” J and less likely to envy Mabel, for it was not in 
44 Do you really mean it?” said Rita, flushing J skill of hand and eye only that Rita was im- 
up vividly in her surprise. S proving. 


X 
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It did not matter that John Harold had odd, 
brusque ways, and absent moods, and walked 
orer conTentionalities sometimes in a way that 
alarmed timid people: his society had the fasci¬ 
nation which comes of being something thoroughly 
sincere and manly; and his conversation was an 
education to a girl like Rita, who hardly knew 
the elements of anything. She listened to him 
with eagerness, as to an oracle; read the books 
he recommended; visited galleries and studios 
with him: a whole new world of beauty and 
interest opening before her in this contact with a 
mind at 'once original and cultivated. If only 
things could have gone on so, forever I But the 
weeks and months drifted by. The picture of 
Elaine was finished, John Harold was going to 
the mountains to study effects of mist and shad¬ 
ows ; the lessons must come to an end; and Rita 
put her name down on the list bf aspirants to 
teach in a fashionable school, where “art” was 
a part of the programme of studies. 

“ She wants to kill herself, 1 believe,” said Dal- 
siel, disconsolately, to his master, one afternoon, 
when the subject of Rita's intentions had come up 
between them. “ I never saw such an exasper¬ 
ating girl—I believe she does it on purpose.” 

John Harold looked up, discerning something 
more than common in the young gentleman’s 
tone. Dalziel was leaning his elbows, dismally, 
on the table, with his chin between his hands. 

“ What is the matter?” John inquired. 

“Matter? Matter enough. I say, Harold, 
you’re old enough to be her father, and she has 
perfect confidence in you—do advise her, won't 
you ? Why must she go into a school and work 
herself to death ? Hang it! you know I have 
always been fond of her, and I—I thought it 
would be all right between us, until last night. 
Speak to her, won’t you?” 

“What am I to spy?” growled John, after 
some startled silence. “ I don't understand. If 
Rita won't have you. If that’s what you mean.” 

“ But, you see, sir, it’s all that scheme of in¬ 
dependence !—to pay old Yates, and earn money, 
and take more lessons, and all that,” cried Rita's 
admirer, eagerly. “She doesn’t Say she doesn't 
like me, and I know I could make her happy, 
and I’am not a poor devil of an artist, without a 
crust to offer his wife, but a rich man's son, and 
I adore her. Come, Harold, stand my friend, 
won’t you? Can’t you say something to her? 
Find out if she Won’t change her mind?” 

“ What good do you suppose my speaking to 
her will do, if she won’t listen to you?” John 
said this in gruff tones, and with evident distaste 
to the proposed office of mediator. 

But Dalziel pleaded so perseveringly, and was 


in such desperate earnest, that the other at last 
relented a little, and promised at least to “speak 
to Rita,” without committing himself any more. 

Young Dalziel went away, quite relieved by 
this concession on the part of “ old John,” and 
left the artist alone in his studio. When the door 
had closed behind him, John turned his chair, 
so that he faced the picture of Elaine, which he 
had not the heart tt> part with. 

The beautiful, pathetic face^JIe had never 
done anything so well. Why, then, as he gazed 
upon his masterpiece, did the man’s features con¬ 
tract with such a look of pain ? Was it only the 
beautiftil face he saw, as the shattered fragments 
of some dream as beautiftil ? 

“ Well, well, I must have been a fool not to see 
all this before,” muttered John Harold, rousing 
himself at last from his reverie. “ Why, there 
is gray in my hair! It is quite true—I M old 
enough to be her father—what have 1 been think¬ 
ing about ? Nothing ! Nothing ! Let it pass. 
God bless her, whatever she does! I have my 
art to live for; I gave up my youth to it: it most 
be wife and child to me in my old age.” 

The pictured face of Elaine swam, suddenly, 
before his eyes, in a strange mist. John Harold, 
starting from his chair, turned his back upon 
the painting, with a resolute gesture. 

It was time. There was a gentle knock at the 
door, with the sound of which his ear was toler¬ 
ably familiar. He heard it now with something 
like a thrill of pain. It was Rita, herself, whom 
the Opening door admitted. 

“ I'm so glad to find you alone,” she began, 
coming eagerly up to John. “ I have so much news 
to tell you. I’ve got a place in a school—it is only 
a few miles out of the city, so I shall see cousin 
Yates often; and, oh, what do you think ? I have 
just had a note from Mabel, and she is engaged, 
just as I said she would be, to a hideous—and, oh, 
what is the matter, Mr. Harold ? You are not ill ?’ * 

Rita’s face grew grave, with sudden concern. 

“No, no, nonsense! Ill!” said John, impa¬ 
tiently. “ Sit down, Rita. I have been expect¬ 
ing both pieces of information. So you are quite 
determined to take this situation, are you ?” 

“ Quite,” said Rita, “ and, oh, how glad I am 
to get it! You shall all see, now, that I am not 
a useless, good-for-nothing being; and I can re¬ 
pay cousin Yates, and you, and everybody—not 
the kindness; I don’t mean that. You have been 
so good to me! But for you, dear cousin John, 
what could I ever have done?” 

In her impetuous way, Rita caught his hAnd 
between her own, and raised it to her lips. John 
drew abruptly back, as if the caress hurt him. 

“ Good to you! I don’| know. Well, are you 
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sure jou have chosen wisely ? Is there nothing 
you would like better ? I have just had a talk 
with young Dalziel about you, Rita.” j 

Rita flushed up, at the significant tone. j 

“ He is such a goose,” she said. 

“ He will get oyer his airs and graces in time, 
and he seems to be very fond of you,” said John, 
with a grim determination to perform his mission, 
at any cost. “.Ajri.he has very good prospects. 
Yon don’t dislikoBrnW’ 

“ No,” stud Rita, flushing more and more. “ I 
don’t dislike anybody. But I don’t want to marry 
him—and I won’t. I don’t care what his pros¬ 
pects are. Do you think I am Mabel, who is 
willing to sell herself for diamonds and a brown- 
stone front?” 

Rita spoke quite fiercely, but a big, hot tear 
sprang into each of her downcast eyes. What 
had made John Harold, she stud to herself, seem 
suddenly so cruel and cold? It was not his way, 
usually, to misunderstand people. 

Neither of them spoke immediately. Rita was 
silent, because she was too deeply wounded, she 
hardly knew why; and the tears she was hiding 
under her dropped eyelids would have made 
themselves perceptible in her voice if she spoke. 
John was silent, because his heart was beating 
fast and strong, and he was fighting back the 
passionate words that came rushing up to his 
lips, in spite of himself. Wild folly! Was he 
not twice her age? Old, awkward, just the 
elderly friend whom she felt free to confide in ? 
He put these questiofis plainly and bitterly to 
himself, before he ventured to speak, trying to 
assume his every-day manner os well as hd could. 

“Never mind, Rita; you must do as you 
please,” he said, at last. “I only want you to 
be sure you are acting for the best. Why, what 
is the matter? Surely, you are not crying? Rita, 
my dear child, what is it?” # 

“Yes,what?” said Rita, the tears overflowing. 

“ I come to you, first of nil, to tell you every¬ 
thing, sure of finding yen interested, and you 
begin to torment me about Leonard Dalziel,” 


“But I did not know, Rita. Forgive me. 
You are a proud little thing, and I was afraid 
you might have let some of your independent 
scruples run away with you. Have you not 
learned to make allowances yet for your old 
cousin’s blunders? Is there anything strange 
in two young people, who have been so much 
together, learning to like each other?” 

“Learn to like Atm, with his affectation and 
nonsense 1” flashed Rita. “No, I never could, 
even if I had not seen him every day, beside 
you, cousin John. How could you think so 
meanly of me?” 

She looked up proudly into the artist's face. 
Some unaccustomed expression there made her 
voice falter and cease, and her eyes droop, for 
her innocent words had gone straight to John 
\ Harold’s sore heart, and awoke the hope he 
had been trying to put aside, as a dead thing. 

Cousin Yates, with somewhat excited looks, 
met Rita coming in, out of the twilight, upon her 
return from the visit to the studio. 

“ Your sister, and aunt, and an old gentleman, 
have been here to see you, while you were gone,” 
cousin Yates said. “All the neighbors’ heads 
were at their windows, watching the carriage. 
Well, well, my dear, see what you have missed 1 
If you had gone to your aunt Thyrza, you might 
have been engaged, by this time, to a great rail¬ 
road king, with a bald head, and half-a-dozen 
grown-up children, ready to poison you.” 

“ Oh, cousin Yates, how glad I am I did not 
gol” cried Rita, squeezing the little, worn 
woman, in the gingham dress, with an affection¬ 
ate ardor. “How good God has been to mel 
You would never guess; but I am going to marry 
John Harold. You must be very glad, you dear, 
old cousin, you; for I am the happiest girl in 
the whole world. To think he should love ms— 
insignificant, little me 1” 

“I really don’t suppose the man could help 
it,” said cousin Yatei, not at all astonished, and 
with an air of having explained it all. 

And perhaps she had. 


AN EVENING THOUGHT. 


BT. MX RIAN 

Tbs ev’ning sunshine falls in mellow light, 

That steeps the tranquil earth in golden sheen: 

Long shadows cast their lines of deeper green 
Across the sward. Above, on cloudless height, 

Girt with soft opal, gleams the sky to-night. 

Whatever cares the waning day hath seen. 

Now all is rest, and happiness serene; 


THORNDTKX. 

Nor aught of dlmnees man this sunshine bright 
Which fills the world. 8o tails the peace of God 
On weaiy hearts that lay their burden down 
Before his feet; oh ! then, though paths untrod. 
Loom dark for them, and mortal terrors frown— 
Who can make trouble—e'en where sorrows press— 
When the All-Mighty giveth quietness? 
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BT FRANK III BENEDICT. 


It was a flu day, and everybody was either in 
the streets, or looking on from the balconies, as ; 
Vivian Grey arrived in Madrid. On his way to ; 
his hotel, he caught a glimpse of an unusually 
beautiful girl, sitting in a light, iron-railed 
balcony, whose face appeared *to him English,; 
rather than Spanish. But the carriage whirled : 
by so fast, that he had but a glance, and then it 
was gone. It was in a street, too, whose name i 
he did not notice. A quick turn around a corner, 
half-a-dozen others in rapid succession, and then ; 
he was at his hotel. 

Our hero was young, only five-and-twenty, rich, : 
popular, and had always had everything his own 
way; to crown all, he was as handsome as a poet 
ought to be, but seldom is. 

At the Hotel de Paris he found letters awaiting 
him, and among them o*e from his cousin, 
George Danvers, whom he had expected to meet 
there; for they were great friends, in spite of 
ten years’ difference in age, and the total dissim¬ 
ilarity of their tastes and opinions. They had 
met in England, the previous year, after a long 
separation; and each had found the other com¬ 
panionable; yet, if either had been asked his 
opinion of his cousin, his praise would have been 
qualified by so many reservations, that a close 
observer would at once have perceived how little 
real sympathy existed between them. It was 
propinquity, really, that had made them chums.'' 

Danvers’ letter was pleasant, and full of regrets 
over the fact that he was obliged to absent him- - 
self, just before his relative’s arrival, and might 
have to remain away a fortnight or so. He had 
been called into Murcia, where his business 
interests lay, the care of which, since the death 
of his former partner, Mr.* Howard, had wholly 
devolved upon George. 

Mr. Howard had died a short time after 
Danvers’ return from England, leaving a wife and 
daughter. To the latter George was engaged. 
The engagement had been formed shortly before 
Mr. Howard’8 death, and the marriage was now 
to take place soon. In all his letters to his 
cousin, Danvers talked a great deal about his 
love for his betrothed; but he also dwelt so 
much upon her youth—she was barely eighteen 
—and her need of being trained and formed, 
that Vivian as often said to himself, “poor 
thing, Bhe’ll probably find matrimony less agree¬ 


able, I fear, than she expects—George, in his 
lordly way, seems to be playing the part of a sort 
of Pasha.'* He wrote, in fjact, continually 
about the duties of a man wHb wedded a very 
young girl, and had evidently made up his mind 
that, to mould her according to his wishes, would 
be as easy as pleasant. He did hint, however, 
occasionally, that she was wayward and head¬ 
strong ; but this was the fault of injudicious in¬ 
dulgence, he added, on the part of her parents, 
and a husband’s mild, firm rule would remedy 
these defects. 

Vivian was reasonably sorry at his cousin’s 
absence. But the glimpse he had had, as he 
drove through the Btreets of Madrid, and saw it 
in its holiday brightness, led him to think that 
time would not hang heavily upon his hands. 
It seemed a pity to lose the slightest chance of 
enjoyment, so after restoring his outward and 
inner man, by a warm bath and an excellent 
luncheon, he prepared to sally out in search of 
amusement, or adventure. 

Of course, later in the afternoon, there was to 
be a bull fight. No Spanish flu would be 
complete without that; and, of course, Vivian 
determined to go. The spectacle would be a new 
sensation. 

A ticket was difficult to procure, at this late 
hour; but money can accomplish nearly any¬ 
thing. The seat he got, was not among the aristo¬ 
cratic loges, indeed; it was down in the quarter 
where the populace sat; but it was the best 
place for seeing, in the whole ring, nevertheless. 

He 6oon reached the amphitheatre; the special 
staircase he was to desoehd, was easily found; 
he was in the front rank; and, moreover, had the 
end seht, close to tks staircase. 

There was still a quarter of an hour to wait, 
and Vivian let his eyes wander over the vast 
assembly. His gaze made the round of the 
mighty circle, without being attracted by any 
face in particular; then it settled upon the 
person 8eflM~next him. I can only describe his 
sensa^ipns by quoting Elizabeth Browning’s 
grand lines: 

“ A face flashed like a cymbal on hte face 
And shook with silent danguor brain and heart. 
Transfiguring him to music.* 1 

Put into more commonplace language, what he 
saw was a young girl in the holiday dress of an 
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An^alnwiftn peasant, with a countenance which 
might have served as a model of the highest 
type of one style, and that the best, of Spanish 
patrician beauty. The face was turned full in 
his direction, but not looking at him; the eyes 
were raised, and scanning the rows of seats 
above; and yet even in her eagerness, the 
damsel held up her fan in one hand, and with 
the other gathered the folds of her mantilla 
closer, as if trying to screen her features as j 
much as possible. 

Such eyes, black as midnight, yet with a 
golden light in them; hair that shone as if 
braided out of sunbeams ; a complexion delicate 
as the tint in a sea-shell; figure and attitude so 
hill of grace, that she appeared like a princess. 
Somehow, it seemed to him he had seen those < 
eyes before. But where ? 

“ Do not stare about,” Vivian heard the woman 
next her whisper. Then he noticed the speaker, 
a decently-dressed old body, with a face as 
brown and wrinkled as a nut, with a pair of 
shrewd, keen eyes, which grew quite fierce in 
their expression, as they fastened upon himself. 

The beauty turned quickly, at this warning; 
settled lower in her seat, and fixed her gaze upon 
the arena, holding the fan still nearer to her 
free. The old woman leaned towards her, and 
whispered something in her ear; Vivian did not 
hear the words; but he saw the girl steal a 
glance at him, and caught her answer. 

44 A foreigner—it is no matter.” 

“You tremble—don’t get frightened now,” 
grumbled the companion. 44 You would come— 
don’t spoil your own pleasure*” 

44 I’m not frightened,” returned she, indig¬ 
nantly. 44 1 am only excited.” 

At that moment, the trumpets burst into a 
louder blare; the signal was given; and the 
picadors rode in. 

Between the excitement of the opening cere¬ 
monies, and the tumult that free had roused in 
his impulsive soul, Vivian could have given no 
dear account of what was passing, only that the 
bull was rushing madly about, and the picadors 
were careering wildly to and fro. A horse fell, 
killed by a single blow from the maddened bull’s 
horns, his rider escaping by a miracle. Another 
horse wa% plunging forward, so sorely wounded, 
as to be a horrible sight; a third sank down, 
with one side completely ripped open. But 
Vivian saw no more; for, without warning, the 
girl had sunk forward, and waa lying half in his 
arms, in a dead faint. i 

The old woman gave one little cty, and tried to 
seiae her companion; but Vivian held his 
burthen fast, and said, in Spanish: 


44 We had better carry her out, at once.” 

He lifted the girl; the old woman aided ; and 
between them they bore her up the staircase. 
Nobody noticed them. Even those nearest scarcely 
turned their heads. The poor creature might be 
fainting, or dead; it was all one to the crowd; 
they thought only of the bull-fight. The carnage 
had begun; the first sight of blood had done its 
work; even a murder committed in its midst, 
could hardly have roused the throng from its 
fierce absorption. 

Vivian bore the girl along the deserted 
corridor, till he reached a little room, where a 
ticket-seller had been stationed; but the man 
was not there now; the door stood open; Vivian 
and the old woman entered, and Vivian placed 
his still insensible burthen in a chair. 44 Oh! 
she is dead, she is dead,” cried the old woman, 
and called the sefiorita by every endearing name, 
appealed to the saints, prayed, cursed, and all in 
the same breath. 

In the meantime, Vivian looked about; saw a 
water-jug and a tumbler standing on a bench; 
brought them both, and returned to the side of 
the girl, who still showed no sign of returning 
animation. 

44 She is dead—dead,” moaned the women. 

44 You are an old fool I” cried Vivian, so 
alarmed by her words, that he did not know what 
he was saying. 44 Can’t you help a little? 
Sprinkle her face, while I hold her up.” 

The duenna ceased her eccentric dance and her 
lamentations; glared at him, and replied: 

44 The seflor is right 1 I am an eld fool—I 
don’t thank you for saying so, however 1” 

After that she went about her work very 
quietly, and before long the girl opened her 
eyes, stared around, closed them again, and to 
Vivian’s astonishment, said in English: 

44 Don’t tell him—don’t tell!” Then followed 
a few broken words in Spanish; then the old 
woman made her drink some water, whispered 
in her ear, and the girl oould presently sit up, 
and was able to think and speak connectedly. 
44 Oh, it was terrible I” she gasped. 44 Take me 
home, Louisa—take me home!” 

“Yes, my heart—yes, chord of my soul!” 
cried her guardian. 44 We must get a carriage, 
though 1” 

44 1 will go for one!” said Vivian. 

The girl started at his voice. She had not 
before noticed him. She turned so white, that 
he feared she was about to foint again. 

44 Do not be afraid,” he said, in English. 

44 What are you saying to her?” screamed the 
old woman. 

44 Oh, he knows I speak English,” moaned the 
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girl. As 9he spoke, it suddenly flashed on him 
where he had seen that face before. It was the 
face in the balcony. 

“ If you will wait here, I will find a carriage/’ j 
he said. 

44 We will go, too,” said the girl. 44 I can walk ; 
well enough.” 

She could, by their united aid. They got into 
the open air. Vivian placed them in a hack. 

44 Where to ?” asked the man. 

44 Drive straight on,” ordered the old woman, 
frowning at Vivian. 

44 Oh—seSor, thanks—a thousand thanks!” j 
cried the girl. 

The old woman grumbled out something, and ; 
the coach started off. Vivian stood, staring after , 
it, dazed, helpless—he had lost her. 

Three days elapsed, lie had wandered about, : 
in a moon-struck fashion, always hoping fate 
might favor him with another glimpse of that 
face. But in vain. At last, he foiled, after a 
score of attempts, to find the street where he had 
seen her. As to identifying the house, that was 
impossible; there were hundreds that looked 
like it, or had, at least, such balconies; and the 
balcony was all he had noticed. At last, he re¬ 
membered that he had not yet called at Mrs. 
Howard’8, as his oousin had requested. He drove 
there, left a card, and in the course of the after¬ 
noon, reoeived a note in reply, requesting him to 
come, the next evening, and dine with her. 

Vivian presented himself, at the appointed 
hour, and was shown into the second of a hand¬ 
some suits of drawing-rooms, where he was 
begged by the- servant to wait; his mistress 
would be down in a moment. Almost immedi¬ 
ately, the door opened again, and he heard a 
voice say, in English: 

“ A thousand pardons, Mr. Grey, for this 
inhospitable reception. Mamma will be down in 
a moment—” 

The sentence died unfinished on the speaker’s 
lips. Vivian hod turned at the sound of these 
soft tones. He was fee* to face with his lost en¬ 
chantress, the peasant girl of the bull-fight, the 
heroine of the balcony. 

44 You—you 1” he exclaimed, in bewilderment. 

The girl gave a little cry, tuipied white as the 
gown she wore, put up both hands with an im¬ 
ploring gesture, and sank into a chair. 

44 Don’t tell!” she gasped. 44 Don’t tell!” 

“Never! On the word of a gentleman— 
never!” he cried. 44 Don’t be frightened—there 
is no necessity. It seems like a dream. Oh, I 
have—” 

Good heavens, what was he saying! He stop¬ 
ped in confhsion, with a sharp pain at his heart j 


too—he had remembered that this girl was his 
cousin’s betrothed wife. 

Then he struggled hard to recover his self- 
possession; it seemed so cruel to leave untried 
any means for reassuring her. He did not speak 
very collectedly, perhaps, but foce and voice 
were enough to give any woman confidence; and • 
presently Violet Howard oould look up and smile 
in a somewhat tremulous foshion, and in turn 
make an effort to regain her own rudely shaken 
self-control. 

44 1 had always wanted to see a bull-fight,” she 
said, 44 but papa and mamma held them in horror. 

I never dared suggest such a thing as going; and 
Mr. Danvers says no decent minded woman ever 
would. He is very severe,” added Violet, with 
an involuntary sigh. 44 This time I could not re¬ 
sist. I made Louisa take me, and I put on that 
peasant ’8 drees, because, as she said, if anybody 
who knew me saw us, they would be sure to 
think it just a chance resemblance.” Here 
Violet began to laugh, in spite of her agitation. 

44 It was very funny—the getting ready—I 
dressed at Louisa’s house—she used to be my 
nurse. But, oh, I paid dearly for it—” 

44 Mr. Danvers will never know it,” replied 
Vivian, hardly knowing what to say. 

44 You were so good and kind—I felt ashamed 
of the way we went off without scarcely thanking 
you. But we were so afraid of your finding oat 
—and here you are Mr. Danvers’ cousin.” 

44 And very glad to have begun our acquaint¬ 
ance by being of a little use to you, Miss Howard,” 
said Vivian. Then, with a sudden bitterness, 
which seemed to hold a rage against himself, his 
cousin, fate—all things and persons except this 
beautifhl girl—he added, 44 and we are to be rela¬ 
tives so soon new* that I am doubly glad.” 

*♦ Yes,” she answered, simply. She did not 
redden, or show any signs of such girlisli 
agitation, as might have been expected. Her 
great eyes looked wistfully at him, then wandered 
away, and onoe more he heard her sigh. 

And then Mrs. Howard entered, voluble with, 
apologies and cordial welcomes.. She was .French 
by birth, with a mixture of Spanish and Anglo- 
Saxon blood in her veins, and it was evident 
from whence her daughter derived her charm of 
manner, though she for surpassed the mother in 
beauty. 

They went into dinner presently, and a very 
pleasant dinner it proved. Mra. Howard talked 
a great deal^ apd talked well. Vivian, put by 
thought, gave himself up to the epjoyment of the 
moment, and charmed mother and daughter, for¬ 
getting for the time George Danvers and his claim 
\ upon the enchantress, 
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Bat later In the evening these troublesome 
reminders came book. Violet had gone to the 
other end of the room, to look up some music, 
when Mrs. Howard, in a whisper, spoke of the 
girl’s engagement. Vivian Grey quickly dis¬ 
covered that the mother stood in great awe of her 
intended son-in-law. It was plain, too, from her 
unintentional revelations, that George already 
carried himself in the house, in a very masterful 
fashion. He learned, too, that the match had 
been of old Mr. Howard’s making, while on his 
death-bed. 

Vivian went away in a perplexed state of mind, 
and spent a goodly portion of the night in trou¬ 
bled meditation. At first, it had seemed to him, 
that there was hat one course to pursue-—leave 
Madrid and never see the girl again. But his 
mood changed. He told himself this was absurd. 
He could not he in love with a woman to whom 
he was almost a stranger. It would make him 
appear ridiculous, too, if he ran off in so unac¬ 
countable a fashion. He must, at least, wait 
till George came back. All the same, he felt a 
certain unchristian bitterness towards Danvers, as 
if the pan had stolen soma treasure, which ought 
to htm been his own. 

All sorts of untoward accidents deterred George 
Danvers down in Murcia.' Again and again he 
bad to write, and postpone the date of his return. 
His business manager fell ill, a fire consumed a 
portion of the foundries. There was no end to 
bis annoyances, and plainly, he chafed under 
them. Bat 44 Vivian must not go till I come 
back,” he wrote. That was always the burthen 
of his letters—and Vivian stayed. 

As was natural, under the circumstances, his 
acquaintance with the mother and daughter grew 
rapidly. He went daily to the house. They vis¬ 
ited galleries and museums together. Mrs. 
Howard had led a very retired life, and she 
scarcely knew more about the world than Violet. 
Her husband had' disliked society, and she had 
conformed to his wishes, in that respect as in all 
others. The companionship of this gay, spark¬ 
ling young fellow was as pleasant to her as to 
Violet. She never thought any harm would come 
of it. Sometimes, she was startled, by finding in 
her min d a wish that her fhture son-in-law more 
closely resembled his charming cousin; hut this 
wish seemed a positive disloyalty to Mr. Danvers, 
and she dismissed it, as often as it came up. 

Violet was like a flower, meantime, that has 
been brought out into the sun, after long confine¬ 
ment in a shady place. She grew gayer and 
more lovely each day. She had never asked her¬ 
self, if she loved her betrothed. She had been 
told she was to marry him, and had not dreamed 


of rebelling. Since fate, in the person of her 
father, had decided that the man was to be her 
husband, she took it for granted it was her duty 
to) comply; and as she knew nothing of love, 
supposed her feeling for Danvers, which was an 
odd compound of fear and respect of fine qualities 
which she could not appreciate, was the correot 
and fitting sentiment. 

Three weeks went by; two more; then, one 
evening, when Vivian Grey went to Mrs. 
Howard’s he found his cousin there, who jumped 
up to greet hiip, more cordial and effusive than 
ever. But Vivian, though he tried to make him¬ 
self agreeable, was exasperated to see George’s 
maaterftil spirit, “ petty tyranny,” Vivian termed 
it, which was betrayed in a dosen ways, some of 
them so small as to be ludicrous, all of them 
irritating. If Violet chose one chair, George 
made her sit on another. If she expressed an 
opinion, he pointed out her error, with conde¬ 
scending patronage. 

As the evening advanced, Mrs. Howard grew 
nervous. Violet, at first, too gay, became 
plaintive, then almost cross, and finally broke 
down in a song George had bidden her sing; and 
when he reproved her in his Pasha fashion, she 
flashed into a temper, and Mrs. Howard made 
matters worse by trying to excuse her, and mol¬ 
lify George. 

41 A sweet girl—a good girl—but she needs 
discipline,” was that gentleman’s verdict, as he 
and Vivian walked away together. 44 1 think, 
for a year after my marriage, I shall take her 
down to Murcia, and leave Mrs. Howard here, 
I must have Violet entirely under my own influ¬ 
ence for a time.” 

During the last hour, Vivian had been thinking 
his cousin the most detestable being he had ever 
encountered; but this last stroke roused his 
anger to such a pitch, that he mentally termed 
Danvers a cold-blooded fiend, and said, aloud: 

44 Then, in my opinion, you will do a very 
cruel thing,” he broke out. 44 Why, separation 
would break both their hearts.” 

** Ah, you are very young yet, my dear boy, 
and your opinions less valuable than they may 
perhaps become later,” returned the Pasha, with 
terribly exasperating calmness. 44 Yes—for a 
year I shall keep Mrs. Danvers in Murcia 1 Will 
you have a cigarette?” 

Vivian wondered, afterwards, how he kept 
from knocking the fellow down. He got away as 
saion as he decently could. There was no de¬ 
lusion in his mind now—no self-deception I 
He loved Violet Howard, and he- hated this 
tyrant, who had stolen her; hated him, with a 
bitter hatred 1 He was the most wretched map 
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alive. He must go away—that was the only 
thing to do—go at once. 

And when morning came, he had decided to 
put off his departure for a week; to start so sud¬ 
denly might rouse suspicion, he said to himself, 
in his cousin’s mind. But when the week 
ended, George would not hear of*his going; and 
Mrs. Howard begged him piteously to remain— 
and he yielded. 

Matters were not going smoothly. George 
disapproved of the recent gayeties. He excused 
Vivian, but he blamed Mrs. Hojrard. The en¬ 
gaged pair quarreled. That is, Violet would 
get angry at her betrothed’s exactions, and he 
would treat her with condescending superiority. 
She always ended by begging his pardon, and 
being submissive for a little; but the more 
yielding she became, the more tyrannical he 
grew, and then, naturally, she would rebel 
again. Poor Mrs. Howard! In her distress, 
she talked freely to Vivian; seemed to think it 
Violet’8 duty to be a slave, and yet pitied her; 
and George elaborated to his cousin his views of 
matrimony; and Violet alone said nothing; but 
her changed face was harder to bear than the 
persecutions of the other two, and between them 
all, and his own misery, Vivian thought he must 
go mad. 

Each night he swore to himself, that he would 
leave on the morrow. Each morning 'some 
excuse, or reason forced him to defer his flight. 
So the days passed, till they grew into weeks. 
Sometimes Vivian was tempted to tell George the 
truth, if no other means for releasing himself 
would avail. But he always put it off. There 
was nothing to excite Danvers’ displeasure; 
Vivian never saw Violet alone in these days; 
and, besides, the Pasha was too magnificent for 
jealousy; it would never have entered his mind 
that a girl, whom he had chosen for his wife, 
could dream of being attracted by another man 1 

And, indeed, poor Violet was ignorant of her 
own secret. She knew that she was excitable 
and nervous; was afraid of George; and that 
she shrunk from the idea of her marriage. But 
she no more dreamed that her heart had gone 
out towards Vivian Grey,'in other than a warm 
friendship, than she dreamed of the possibility 
of breaking her engagement. 

But this latter thought, Danvers himself put in 
her head. One morning, when she had offended 
him, he said, with imposing gravity: 

“ Violet, my child, you try my patience sorely. 
It is great, but not inexhaustible 1 Think of the 
consequences, if you push me too far!” 

The spirit of rebellion flared hotly up, in 
Violet’s eyes, but she said nothing. 


“Suppose you convinced me, that I had been 
mistaken in your character; that you could not 
make me happy,” returned the Pasha, dispas¬ 
sionately, perfectly unaware how horribly insult¬ 
ing his words were. 

“ I wish I could,” Violet cried, no longer able 
to restrain herself. “ I wish I could.” 

They had a stormy scene, which ended, how¬ 
ever, in the girl’s asking his forgiveness, and 
crying herself blind and sick. But the idea of 
gaining her freedom came up in her thoughts, 
more than once, after that. 

“ Your daughter don’t love my cousin,” Vivian 
said, one day, to Mrs. Howard. 

The mother was aghast. “ She admires him,” 
said Mrs. Howard. “Of course, Violet is too 
right-minded to do more, until married.” 

After that, Vivian said nothing more to the 
mother, but fixed a date for his departure, re¬ 
solving that nothing should change his purpose. 
But one afternoon he received a line from George, 
asking him to come to Mrs. Howard’s. 

Vivian found his cousin and the mistress of the 
mansion alone; the former looking more magnifi¬ 
cently bland than usual; the latter a good deal 
fluttered, but with an expression of relief in her 
face, as if something had occurred to end the 
anxieties which had fretted her of late. 

The cause of this contentment in both was ex¬ 
plained to Grey. No announcement of Danvers’ 
engagement with Miss Howard had been made; 
the time was now approaching, which the father 
had set for the marriage; and within the week it 
was proposed to invite a few select friends to 
rejoice with them, and also to witness the signing 
of certain papers, relating to Violet’s fortune. 

When the intention had been stated, Mrs. 
Howard left the two gentlemen alone. She was 
going to see after Violet. “Violet was not 
quite well,” she said, “ a little agitated, as was 
natural, and had gone to lie down.” 

Vivian had borne all he * could. This last 
announcement was the crowning blow. He 
caught sight of his own fees in a mirror; and 
wondered that its pallor, and his agitation could 
have escaped the observation of his cousin, 
sublime as he was in his blind fatuity. 

“George,” he said, abruptly, “you must not 
[ ask me to stop for this ceremony—I can’t do it.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, my dear boy. Of course 
you will stay,” returned the Pasha. “ You are 
my near relative. You are the proper person to 
serve as my witness.” 

“I should be the most improper person, in 
the whole created universe l” cried Vivian. 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” said George, 
at last, “and I doubt if you do, yourself. But 
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my dear boy, you must stay. Your goiyg, just 
at this time, would look to my friends, as if we 
had quarreled. Come, come, don! t be childish. 
You are as wilfUl as Violet. There, that’s settled. 
Let us have a Btroll.” 

He picked up his hat. Vivian moved forward, 
and laid his hand on his cousin’s arm. 

44 Wait,” he said, hoarsely. ‘ 4 1 have discov¬ 
ered that I love Miss Howard—I must go.” 

Danvers put his hat down, and for a moment- 
looked fierce; but the habit of self-control pre¬ 
vailed : besides, he knew that he never should 
forgive himself, if in any exigency he proved un¬ 
equal to the occasion. 

44 Of course, no one knows this,” he said. 
44 You are, with all your faults, an honorable 
man—” 

44 No human being dreams of it—least of all 
the lady herself.” 

George looked at Vivian, as if he had been a 
school-boy, about to receive pardon. 

44 Violet is not likely to have perqeived it,” he 
said. 44 You are my cousin—just that and no 
more to her.” 

44 Well, it doesn’t matter what I am to her, or 
you either,” retorted Vivian. “ At least, you will 
admit, now, that I should go away at once.” 

Again George smiled. He considered Vivian’s 
presuming to fall in love with Violet an imperti¬ 
nence ; still it flattered his vanity; he could 
afford to be magnanimous. 

44 No, I do not,” he said. 44 My dear boy, you 
are terribly impetuous. To restrain yourself 
will do you good—your going would strike every¬ 
body as odd—Mrs. Howard and Violet would 
wonder, most of all.” 

44 1 shall not stay,” cried Vivian. 44 Good 
heavens, do you understand-what 1 said?” 

44 Yes—yes! Your excitable fancy makes you 
think you care for Violet—” 

44 1 lisve Violet Howard, with all my heart and 
foul. I think you utterly incapable of apprecia¬ 
ting her, and by the Lord, there are times, when 
I could murder you, with pleasure. There I 
hope you are silenced at last—good-bye.” 

He dashed out of the room, and out of the 
house. George went after him; overtook hiip; 
returned to the subject, the next morning; posi¬ 
tively would take no refusal—and Vivian, prom¬ 
ised, weakly promised, to remain. 

Mrs. Howard had searched for Violet in vain. 
She was not in her room; not anywhere up¬ 
stairs. Just after the two gentlemen had de¬ 
parted, the mother descended to see where the 
girl had hidden herself. She opened the door of 
the room, back of the salon in which the cousins 
had held their interview, and found Violet lying 


cold and white on the sofa—she had fainted 
away. 

But George Danvers was not told of this faint¬ 
ing fit; he would be offended: and Mrs. Howard 
thought it only arose from nervousness. 

It was now the very day before that appointed 
for the contract. During the interval, Vivian 
had seen little of Violet; she had studiously kept 
out of his way. Sometimes, when they met, he 
saw, in her face, that which roused a mad 
thought in his mind. Was it possible that he did 
not suffer alone % He dared not even dwell upon 
the reflection. 

One day he was with Mrs. Howard. He , had 
come to dine; they were waiting for Danvers; 
and Violet was walking up and down in the 
| rooms beyond. Mrs. Howard had a headache, 

| and Vivian was in no mood to talk. They had 
all thus fallen into silence, when they were 
roused by the voice of George Danvers, who, for 
the last few moments, had been standing by 
Violet’s side. 

44 1 said it was not true, Violet,” he exclaimed, 
44 that I knew you had never been guilty of going 
to such a place; but it is due to my dignity that 
you should give my friend the assurance that he 
was mistaken; that you have never seen a bull¬ 
fight in your life.” , 

44 1 afcall do no such thing,” she cried. 44 1 
have seen one.” 

44 Ah—that time, when you were a little girl, 
and went to Cordova with your aunt, I suppose,” 
said he. 44 Well, you were a child then. But 
the idea of leaving anyone to think that you 
could have disgraced yourself—” 

44 It would not be disgraceful—all Spanish 
ladies go.” 

44 That you-would have disgraced yourself^and 
outraged me,” went on Danvers, waiving his hand 
at the interruption, 44 by appearing at a bull¬ 
fight, dressed as a peasant, is intolerable. You 
must obey me—you must deny the assertion.” 

44 1 will not!” 

Vivian had not stirred. Poor Mrs. Howard 
had been wringing her hands in fright. Now 
she started up, and hurried forward, crying • 

44 Violet, you must—you must 1” 

44 You hear your mother,” said the Pasha. 
“Of course, any reasonable, any sane person, 
would say the same.” 

Before Violet could answer, Vivian rose to 
leave. But Violet called after him. 

44 You need not go, Mr. Grey,” she said. 44 1 
am past caring who hears. I have borne tyranny 
long enough. It ends now and fdrever.” 

She wa4 white as death, her eyes blazing. 
George Danvers looked at her amazed. 
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“ Violet, Violet 1” groaned her mother. 

“ Let me alone 1” exclaimed the girl. “ This 
is between the man you chose for my husband 
and me.” 

Mrs. Howard sank into the nearest ohair, too 
frightened for speech. Bren Danvers was 
startled. 

“ Violet,” he said, ** we will discuss the matter 
later! Pray, say no more. You will regret it, 
if you give way to your temper. Of course, you 
must do as 1 have requested. I could not permit 
so gross a scandal against you, to pass uncontra¬ 
dicted. My wife must be free from any breath of 
gossip—any suspicion of light conduct.” 

“ I am not your wife,” she exclaimed. 

Her persistency angered him. He retorted, 
in his sternest voice: 

“And you never can be, until you remove 
this suspicion from your name.” 

“ He has given me up,” Violet cried. “ Mother 
—he did it—not I! George Danvers, I did go to 
the bull-fight. I went, dressed as a peasant. It 
is all true I I was sorry, at the time. But I 
am glad now—glad 1 You have had your own 
way in this house—so much the worse for you 1 
I have been a coward, a child. But your tyranny 
has defeated itself. I am a woman now—your 
cruelty has made me so! You have given me 
up—I will not allow you to go back froA your 
word—I will never marry you—never!” 

She spoke so rapidly, that George could not 
interrupt. Passionate as her words were, her 
voice sounded cold and hard as iron. Mrs. 
Howard was in mild hysterics, which no one 
heeded. Vivian stood mute, under the great joy, 
which had so suddenly burst over his soul. 
After an instant, Danvers said : 

“We will say no more now, Violet. I ain 
shocked—horrified. But you are very young. 
I remember my promise to your father, that I 
would be patient—” 

“ If my father were to rise from the dead, and 
bid me marry you, I would not do it,” she broke 
in. “ Mr. Danvers, I desire you to go.” 


Still, the could not believe his ears. As yet, 
he could not think of the pain and suffering 
involved to him in her decision; for he loved her 
in his way; he could not believe her in earnest! 
He must condone her offence. The storm would 
pass. 

“ Violet,” he said, 44 Inhall never mention your 
girlish imprudence again. Vivian and I will go 
away, now, for awhile—-I will .come back, later.” 

“ You will not see me,” she answered. “ Mr. 
Danvers, you may as well understand, that you 
and I are parting forever!” 

Her tone, her face, brought conviction at last 
For once in his life, passion and pain broke down 
his sublime composure. He Btrode towards her, 
exclaiming: 

“ You have been meditating this step—you—” 
Then he saw that Vivian had stepped close to 
him, and he glared at his cousin, orying: “ Have 
you broken your word—have you told my be¬ 
trothed wife you dared to love her?” 

“ No,” said Vivian. “ But she is not your 
betrothed any longer, so I can tell her now, that 
I have worshiped her ever since the first moment 
we met! Violet, Violet,” he added, turning 
towards her. 11 Forgive me—he forced me to 
speak.” 

She trembled so, that she could hardly stand ; 
but she took a step forward, and laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

“ I heard what you said, the other day,” she 
filtered. 

George Danvers rushed from the room, with a 
precipitation which he had never before betrayed. 
The next morning, he sent a challenge to his 
cousin; but retracted it before night, and started 
for Murcia. 

Within a week, he heard that Violet and 
Vivian were openly engaged. He pocketed* his 
griefs, sold his share of the business to an agent 
Grey sent, and set sail for Australia, where, 
possibly, he may find some girl made of suffici¬ 
ently malleable material, to be moulded into a 
wife according to his model. 


ONE BY -ONE. 
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Owe by one the days gq by, 

One by one our darlings die; 

Budding hopes and waning day, 

One by one they fade away. 

One by one the seasons pass, 

Frost and snow and flowers and gran ; 
Twig by twig the birdlings build. 
Drop by drop the brooks are filled. 


One by one are battles fought, 

One by one are good deeds wrought; 
Kingdoms, heroes, deeds and all. 

One by one thty rise and fail. 

One by one come smiles and tea^ 
Hopes and sorrow’s, joys and fears; 
Tear by year our lives are told. 

Step by step we near tile fold. 
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CHAPTER XII. <and patted the white face, as if it had been a 

entombed alive. \ baby’s. Then, removing the underclothing from 

Mb. Seymocb opened his eyes, looked about \ the neck, she arranged he* bandages, with skill 
him, and closed them again, in the impatient } and certainty, proving her boast of ability and 
patience, with which one waits for the dissolving < experience to be no idle one. In the course of 
visions of a dream. Above him, at a height $ this operation, a slender, iron chain, passing 
of not more than six feet, lay a roof of flat stone, l around the neck, tangled itself in the bandages 
and within reach of his hand, at either side, rose > and her fingers, until, with an impatient pull, 
walls of white marble, engraved with various j she drew up the rouUd leather case, or bag, 
inscriptions. \ attaohed to it. 

“ Am I dead, and in my tomb ?” murmured he, < The leather case was closed by sewing, all 
feebly trying to move, and finding himself utterly -cpround the edge; but Bessie, taking a scissors 
unable to stir hand or foot. , f from her pocket, made short work with the 


A slight rustle, at the farther end of the en¬ 
closure, drew his eyes in that direction, just in 
time to see a small, bent figure, draped in 
floating black garments, rise through the ground, 
as ft seemed, and creep along toward his head. . 

“Who are you, and where am I?” he said, 
feebly. 

“ I’m poor Bessie, that Harold loved. He 
said I would be lady of Norman Abbey, some 
day; and so I will, if I can only find the lines— 
the marriage lines; he said they were hidden, 
hereabout—” 

‘\How came I here? Is it my tomb?” mur¬ 
mured the wounded man again; and then un¬ 
consciousness swept over his brain once mere. 

“No; we’re not dead, we’re not dead; but 
Harold is dead ; and poor Bessie was his wifa— 
his lawful wife, if only Bhe could find the lines ; 
and he said, he dared not give them to me, lest 
I should toll the old aunt; and so he hid them 
here, under the altar; and I cannot, eh, I cahnot 
find them. Wake up, and h4lp me. Stop; he 
has fainted*—it is that cruel cut—Bessie knows 
how to care for that; Bessie has seen men hurt 
in fiercer frays than that. Yes; I mind the 
time my father was all but killed by the keepers, 
bagging my lady’s game on a dark night.” 

She glided to the other end Of the place, with 
the peculiar, flitting, wavering taction, that had 
suggested a ghostly visitant to RuthV mind, 
when she, with Joyce, had caught sight of her, a 
few hours earlier. Soon she returned, with a 
basin of water, some cloths, a bottle, and a 
drinking cup. Softly bathing and cooling the 
ugly wound, which had barely escaped being 
mortal, she crooned a low lullaby, and smoothed 


stitches, and soon slipped out of its envelops a 
handsome gold miniature case, oval in shape, 
about three inches in length, and bearing a crest, 
with a monogram beneath. As she looked at 
this device, a ghastly pallor swept over the 
withered face of the poor, half-crazed creature. 

“Oh, God!” she moaned. “Give me back 
myself, for a few short moments; “oh, give me 
my poor, scattered wits again.” 

For many minutes she sat motionless) her 
hands pressed close over her eyes, and throbbing 
j brain; and when at last she removed them, those 
■ eyes shone with a steadier light, that brain was 
| nearer to calm reason, than eyes or brain had 
; been for many a year. 

Bhe opened the miniature case, and holding it 
: close to the candle, looked long and attentively, 

; first at the blooming, fair young girl’s face on 
the one side, then at the handsome, but fartive, 
and weak man, upon the other. Long, long she 
looked, and at last, dropping the pictures upon 
her lap, she broke into a passion of weeping, and 
covering her face, rocked herself, moaning: 

“He loved me, oh, he loved me so; and I 
loved him! Oh, why did he leave me—why 
was he false, and weak, and cowardly—and 
and where is he now ! Harold, Harold—” 

A sudden thought struck through her sorrow, 
and dashing the. tears from her eyes, she snatched 
up the leather case, and holding it open, thrust 
her fingers into its depths. Yes, there was a 
folded paper, and as she drew it forth, and 
unfolded it, a second dropped from insido it. 
She rose to her knees, and raised them in her 
clasped hands, above her head, whispering: 

“Oh, my God, hast Thou heard, hast Thou 
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heard me, at last? Oh, be merciful, and do not 
let a disappointment cast me back into that black 
gulf of despair, whence Thou, jby hope, hast 
dragged me. Oh, my God, be merciful!” 

Then, made sane for the mofnept, by the very 
excitement that had maddened her, she quietly 
unfolded the two papers, and read, first, a cer¬ 
tificate of marriage between Harold Gresham and 
Bessie Novell, Signed by Henry Ridell, priest, 
and witnessed by John Nokes, and Sarah Barnes. 
This document, hurriedly written in informal 
terms, upon a rough slip of paper, and signed in 
pencil, bore the marks of a hasty and unprepared- 
for ceremony; and yet was clearly legal. 

Carefully folding and replacing the certificate, 
Bessie took out the other paper; but before open¬ 
ing it, bent over the wounded man, who lay in a 
heavy sleep, moaning and muttering, in fever. 

“ Who are you then ?” murmured she, putting 
a hand under his cheek, and turning his face 
more fully to the light, “ And how care you to 
carry, upon your heart, as a sacred treasure, 
these pictures and these papers—treasures that 
should be mine or his, alone ? Can it be—they 
said my child was dead—dead at his birth, and 
yet—oh, if it could be, if it should be !”— 

With hungry impatience, she opened out the 
second paper, plainly written in a clear and 
clerkly hand, and read these words: 

11 This is to certify that on the 20th day of 
March, in the year of our Lord 18 — , a gentle¬ 
man, calling himself Harold Gresham, and giving 
proof of his identity, brought, a male child of 
three years old to our house, requesting that he 
should be bred and educated as a member of our 
community. He paid for several years’ expenses 
in advance, and promised to send remittances, 
from the distant land whither he was bound. 
The child’s mother was already dead, and he bad 
no relatives belonging to him, on either side. 
He confided to us the accompanying certificate of 
marriage, and of the child’s birth and baptism; 
but he stipulated, very solemnly, that the child 
was on no account to be informed of his real 
name and parentage, before his twenty-first 
birthday, and not then, if he had decided to 
become a Religious. If, however, he insisted 
upon going out into the world, this paper, 
written in presence of the father, is to be given 
to him, with the certificates; and certain details 
of his family history, not here set down, are to 
be revealed to him. AH' which stipulation, I, 
Superior of this house, promise faithfully to 
observe. S. J. Notker, 

Father Superior, Monaetory of 8L QaU, Bento, Swit**rla*L" 

To this were appended a few lines ip another 
hand. 


“ Father Superior Notker being dead, and the 
responsibility of the future of Brother Jerome 
(as he has been called) devolving upon me, as 
present head of the community, I state, hereby, 
that he has reached his twenty-first birthday, 
that he absolutely reftises to become a Religious, 
although carefully trained for one, and that he 
insists upon going out into the world. 1 have 
repeated to him the details of family history con¬ 
fided to me by Father Notker, and he intends pro¬ 
ceeding at once to England, to look for certain rela¬ 
tions there. His education, religious and secular, 
is admirable, and his moral character without a 
flaw. It is indeed a robbery of God to take so fit 
a vessel from His House, and deliver it over to 
the service of the prince of this world; but so it 
must be, according to the terms of his education. 

“ Various sums of money have been received 
from various parts of the world, with the memo¬ 
randum ‘for the use of Jerome’ appended, but 
nothing within three years. The aggregate has 
amply paid for his support. He takes the name 
of Jerome Seymour, and will carry this paper 
always aboi^t his person, as a means of identifi¬ 
cation. John Ignatius Loze, 

F. A Mon. St. (ML" 

“ Where am I? Who are you?” demanded a 
sharp voice* suddenly; and Bessie, starting con¬ 
vulsively, dropped the paper, and turned to the 
sick man, whose great, burning eyes were fixed 
upon her face. Dropping upon her knees beside 
him, and clasping his head close to her bosom, 
she made reply: 

“Oh, my son, my son, you are with your 
mother; you are close to the heart that has 
ached and broken for need of you. My child, 
my child!” 

“Yes, 1 am in delirium—it is all delusion,” 
murmured Jerome, struggling away from her. 
“ Yet, if I am mad, how do I know it?” 

u You are not mad, dear child, nor am I mad 
now, although I have been for many a year, 
my own, my darling, my boy, my child.” 

And weeping and sobbing, yet laughing with 
joy, she kissed his hands, his fevered cheeks. 

“ If neither of us are mad, tell me where I amf ’ 
echoed Jerome, feebly. 

With a strong effort, Bessie controlled herself, 
and oarefhlly refolding and replacing the monk's 
letter in its leathern case, she said, very gently: 

“ Do not be startled, dear, but you are under 
the high altar of the Abbey ruins. Shall I tell 
you how we came here, or will you trust all to 
your mother, and sleep a little?” 

“ Tell me everything. Is it a dream ?” 

“ No, dear, it is no dream. That man who was 
here with you—” 
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“The imposter,” interrupted Jerome. 

“ Yes, if he called himself Harold Gresham, as 
I thought I heard,” said Bessie, still struggling 
for composure and self-control. “I saw him 
strike you to the earth, with a stone in his band. 
Then he stooped over you, and thought you were 
dead, for he was frightened, and tried to revive 
you, and when he couldn't, he dragged you round 
here, and threw you into the hole I dug to get 
under here. I had hidden already inside, and 
when he thrust you in, and put the llag-stone 
over, I just pulled you along in, and straightened 
you out, because I thought you were dead.” 

•« Why do y6u live under an altar?” 

11 Because we were married here, in the dark, 
and the storm, and the dread of discovery: and 
then he went away. And when I asked for the 
proof, that I was indeed his wedded wife, and 
not what they called me, he said the marriage 
lines were here for safe keeping, and the priest 
had hidden them, and—oh, I don't know now, 
but I thought if I could get inside the altar, and 
hide there, and wait, that some time the priest, 
or he, my husband, would come and bring them 
to me, and so I came home from that place he put 
me in—child, it was a madhouse—he put his oWn 
lawful wife in a madhouse, he did—but I got 
away, and wandered home, and the people about 
here never knew me, and they all will give a bite 
or a sup to poor crazed Bessie; and then I came 
to look here for the lines, and when I found the 
flag loose, I made a hole under it, and so got in 
under the altar. But alas, the marriage lines I 
have not found yet; but the priest or Harold 
will come some day and bring them—oh I Why, 
it has come already 1 You are the priest, you 
are the Harold, both in one, and you have 
brought me the marriage lines, yes, I remember 
all now. Oh, but God was good.” 

The sick man, mingling his own delirious 
fancies, with the half-insane woman's, answered, 

“Yes, she’s a dear child—she's only a child— 
and her eyes, her eyes are like—what are they 
like—but she mustn't cheat the dear old aunt— 
all the kin I have in the wide world—an old half¬ 
aunt, and she not knowing me—no other kin, and 
this dear child—dear child—” 

And the weary voice trailed off into incoherent 
murmurings, and the staring eyes lost all look of 
reason, and the fever mounted to the brain, and 
fired the blood, and stung every sense, and the 
mad mother sat beside the delirious son. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A COUNTER-CONSPIRACY. 

It was the morning after Mr. Seymour's dis¬ 
appearance, and the little party still remained at 


the breakfast-table, Miss Norman seeming unac¬ 
countably careless, gay, and determined to engross 
the attention of Harold Gresham, in some old- 
world story of bygone Normans, and their 
intrigues, when the servant entered with a letter 
and a card upon his salver. 

The old lady read the one, looked at the other, 
and sayingto the man, “ Show the gentleman in,” 
added, addressing her companions: 

“I wrote, some time ago, to Gimbrille and 
Transom, to send me a person competent to plan 
the restorations of the Abbey church, and he has 
come. It is a pity Mr. Seymour is away just 
now, isn’t it?” 

Nobody replied, and through the open door, 
Henry Thomas quietly walked in. He bowed to 
his hostess, and looked eagerly past her, at Joyce, 
who, on her part, turned red as a rose, arid 
uttered an exclamation of delight. j 

“ What’s the matter?” demanded Tier aunt. 

“Only that Mr. Thomas is an old friend,” 
answered Joyce. “He came over, in the Parthia, 
with us, and mamma knows him.” 

“Oh! Singular coincidence that Gimbrille 
and Transom should have selected him to come 
here,” said Miss Norman, drily. 

“ A fortunate one for me,” said Thomas, courte¬ 
ously. “ Mr. Gresham, too!” 

“Why, how do you know him? He didn’t 
cross in the Parthia, did he?” asked the old lady. 

“Certainly,” replied honest Henry, looking in 
astonishment at Gresham’s face of confusion. 

“You said you crossed inthe winter,” persisted 
Miss Norman, pinching Joyce to keep her quiet. 

“Oh, that # was when I went to America. I 
never said I came this way in the winter. Didn’t 
I mention, that I came in the Parthia, with Miss 
Houghton, and Mr. Thomas? I think I did.” 

Miss Norman never removed her eyes from 
his face, and after a moment’s silence, said: 

“ Well, Mr. Thomas, I am glad to see you, and 
we will go at once to the library, and look over 
the old plans of the Abbey. I suppose Gimbrille 
has sent down the new ones that I ordered. 
Where is your assistant ? I want, at least, two 
architects.” 

“ It is very easy to send for another man, Miss 
Norman. There are several in the office, and at 
least one quite experienced in these matters.” 

“ Well,” interrupted Miss Norman. “ Come to 
the library, and write for this other man. Joyce, 
come with me to the library. Harold, order a 
man on horseback, to take n letter to the post-. 
Go to the stable, yourself, and see that there is 
no delay, or nonsense, about it.” 

“Yes, madam,” said Gresham, obediently, and 
left the room. 
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Miss Norman stepped quickly to a side window, 
commanding the approach to the stables, and 
watched until she saw his narrow-shouldered 
figure pass down, and out of sight. Then, 
glancing at Thomas and Joyce, she led the way 
to the library, a room so carefully built to exclude 
noise or disturbance, that, unless through an 
open window, it was impossible to hear a sound 
from within outward, or from without inward. 
As the three entered, Miss Norman softly shot 
the bolt upon the outer door, and saw that the 
baize swing-door was perfectly closed, glanced at 
the windows, and then turned a suddenly serene j 
and smiling face upon her astonished companions. 

“ There, 1 don’t think Gresham will suspect, 
either the fact, or the import, of this conspiracy 
—will he ? I hope you won’t smother, with the 
closed windows, bujb I ordered them to be so, for 
fear of—well, I said fear of a draught, to the 
servant, and if you like to call it draught, you 
may—if not, call it eavesdropper. 

“ Now, Mr. Thomas,” she said, turning on 
him, suddenly, “I have reason to believe that 
you are a gentleman, and a man of honor, I 
didn’t take this child altogether on trust, but 
found out something of her life, character, and 
associates, before she left Boston; and in doing 
so, I heard a good deal about you—” 

“ Really, ma^pm—” 

“Tut, tut; don’t 1 Heroics take up time, and 
if I choose to pay .for spies to protect me from 
possible imposture, it’s no more than any other 
helpless old woman, with a great property at her 
sole disposal, would do, if she were wise. At any 
rate, I have heard a good deal of you, and I desired 
Mr. Gimbrille to send you down, m preference to 
another man, if he considered you equally com¬ 
petent. There, don’t interrupt me with pretty 
speeches; we have no time for them. What I want 
to speak of, now, is the assistant. Do you know 
whom I am going to have for your assistant?” 

“ Mr. Johnson is a very capable person, if—” 

“ If I want an architect. Yes, but I don’t. I 
want a private detective, that’s what I want; 
and all that fury about not having an assistant, 
was for Gresham’8 benefit—don’t you see?” 

“ Is it possible ?” 

“ Quite so. And probable, too, if you knew 
me as well as I hope you will. So, now, I am 
going to write to Gimbrille, whom I know to be 
a very good sort of fellow, and devoted to me; 
and I shall say that I suspect a theft in the 
“ house, and want to keep it very quiet, and wish 
him to go to Scotland Yard, and engage their 
ablest man for me. Then he shall fit him out 
with a portfolio, bag, etc., and send him down as 
from himself. See I” 


“An admirable plan, Miss Norman,” replied 
Henry, open-eyed at such fertility of resource. 
“ But has there really been a theft in the house ?” 

“ Joyce, you tell him. Tell the whole story. 
I’m tired, now.” 

So Joyce, simply and briefly, told the whole 
story, including her aunt’s suspicions of Gresham’s 
veracity, and even identity. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

* HARK FROM THE TOMB ! 

Late, the next day, the assistant arrived; a 
\ quiet, fair-haired, gentlemany man, verging on 
middle age. He listened to all his instructions, 
both public and private, with silent attention; 
and then proceeded to carry out his own ideas. 

Gresham, who evidently labored under great 
uneasiness and doubt in these days, considered 
the new-comer attentively for a few hours, and 
then paid no more regard to him, confining 
himself to watching Thomas and Joyce with the 
utmost suspicion, and dogging all their footsteps, 
except when Miss Norman, who had suddenly 
developed a great fondness for his society, took 
him away to drive her pbsston for her, or made 
him read her to sleep. 

Thomas, meanwhile, went to work at the res¬ 
torations, in good earnest. He had a real fond¬ 
ness for his profession, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of it, especially in this branch; and he 
speedily became so immersed in the consideration 
of his plans, as to almost forget the mystery 
underlying his obvious employment. Meantime, 
the detective, pretending to be his assistant, went 
quietly about, observing everything. 

Nething escaped his attention, and hence it was, 
that after four-and-twenty hours of observation, 
he quietly followed Joyce, one morning, as she 
strolled out into the rose-garden, and when they 
were well out of sight and hearing, stepped up to 
her, and said: 

“ If you don’t mind, Miss Houghton, I will 
gather some of those climbing roses for you, if you 
will stand just here, and catch them; and while 
we carry on this little game for anybody that 
comes along, will you be so kind as to tell me all 
that went on in the ruins, the night that the 
parson was lost ? Miss Norman told me, but I’ve 
a notion, if you’ll excuse me, that you’ve the 
dearest head in the house, and Fd like to get the 
story straight, if I can.” 

“Certainly,” replied Joyce; and repeated 
the story, not forgetting, meantime, the pretence 
of receiving, and assorting in her hand, the roses, 
which Tomkins threw down to her. 

“ Let us walk up toward the ruins. There 
; would be nothing remarkable in that, whoever 
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saw it/’ said he, as the stoiy ended; and he j 
stepped down from the rock, which he had j 
mounted, with the double purpose of reaching 
the roses, and gaining a coigne of vantage, 
whence to spy whoever might be approaching. 

“ You say, that, as you fell, your hand and i 
arm seemed to go down into the earth, as if there 
were a hole there ?** 

“ Yes, but when I went to look at the place, 
next day, there was nothing of the kind; the old 
stone pavement seemed unbroken.” 

“ Yes. Delusion ofthe senses, I suppose,** said 
the detective, with a certain comical twist of the 
mouth, habitual to him. 

As they reached the Abbey ruins, this time 
from the end opposite Lady Amabel’s Chapel, 
JTomkins said : 

“ Now, Miss Houghton, if you will be so kind, 

I should like to have you go up to the altar 
there, just the same way you did that night, and 
go round behind, and try to hit the same place 
where you stumbled over the rubbish, and see if 
we can’t guess at the flag-stone that would have 
been removed. I’ll stay outside here, and keep 
an eye, to see if anyone is hanging round.** 

Nodding assent, Joyce passed swiftly up the 
nave, and approaching the altar, paused. Then, 
she closed her eyes, to try to bring back the 
darkness of the night she was recalling; and 
then, with one hand upon the end of the altar, 
she glided along to the corner; turned it, still 
with her eyes fast closed ; and after going a few 
steps, sank upon her knees, with one hand out¬ 
stretched an<J touching the pavement. 

As she did so, a voice, apparently close to her 
ear, a voice whose tones she knew, and would 
have known anywhere, cried, 

“ Lord, I die. Will no one rescue me?” 

With a shriek of terror, Joyce foil forward 
upon her face, and, only by a tremendous effort 
of will, saved herself from swooning outright. 
The detective glided like a shadow upon the scene, 
his narrow eyes suddenly wide open, and glancing 
in every direction. 

“ What is it ? What happened ?** he demanded 
peremptorily, as Joyce struggled to her feet, and 
stood leaning against the altar. 

“I heard Mr. Seymour’s voice,” Whispered 
she, white and trembling. 

“ Where ?” And the bright keen eyes fairly 
scintillated, with the rapidity with which they 
shot their imperious glances hither and thither. 

“ I don’t know. It seemed close to my ear?” 

“ Where was your ear? Where it is now?** 

“ I was kneeling—just so.” 

“ Aha! And where is that flagstone ?” 

“ I think this one.” 

Vol. LXXIX.—21. 


“This one?” And, foiling upon his knees, 
Tomkins carefully blew away the dust iVom the 
crevioe between the flag designated and the next 
one, and examined it with microscopic eyes. 
Presently he came upon a fractured edge, where 
a cavity, large enough to admit the fingers of a 
small hand, remained. Into this he thrust two 
of his own fingers, gently lifted the stone a little, 
softly withdrew his hand, and, standing upright, 
brushed the dust from his knees, and glanced 
obliquely at Joyce, who watched him with tremu¬ 
lous interest. 

“ Well ?” demanded she, ai he remained silent. 

“ Do you happen to know where my boss is?” 
asked Tomkins, upon whose Bftllow cheek a faint 
tinge of red had begun to burn. 

“Who?” asked Joyce, sharply. 

“ Mr. Thomas, my head man—” 

He stopped short, for at that moment, Thomas 
entered the ruins, through Lady Amabel’* Chapel, 
and, seeing Joyce, hastened forward, exclaiming, 

“ I was looking for you, Miss Houghton. I 
have just come upon a discovery that will interest 
j and please you as much as it does me.” 

“ Might be we could match your discovery,” 

I remarked Tomkins, carelessly. 

But, unheeding him, Thomas went eagerly on, 

“ You know that this part of the church, be- 
! hind tho^Aar, is called the Lady Chapel, and 
| generally, in the middle ages, was fitted with a 
| shrine, for a stafae of the Virgin. I wondered 
I that there was no niche, or vestige of a shrine, 

[ or altar, in this; and it occurred to me that, 

! at the time of the Reformation, the shrine might 
! have been stofled up, and plastered over, and 
! the image, it no doubt once contained, shattered 
to pieces. So I began, very early this morn¬ 
ing, with a mallet, chtitel, and drill, and have 
been chipping off this horrible plaster, which you 
can see for yourself has been daubed on. the wall, 
with hardly an attempt at finish or decency. I 
am convinced that I have found the shrink, and 
am going now to send for the workmen to come 
and pull down a rough stone wall which I believe 
hide9 it. But the discovery which I referred to is 
not that. You sec this coarse plaster, covering 
the walls of the whole chapel, up to the roof?” 

“ Yes, I Bee,” replied Joyce, but wondering, 
all the timte, whether the voice she had heard 
had been a delusion, or real. 

“ Well,” pursued Thomas, unheeding her pre¬ 
occupation, “what will you think, when I tell 
you, that, under the plaster, lies a beautiftil, 
painted wall, not fresco, but carefblly elaborated 
oil painting, done by the hand of a master. Come 
here, now, and see what. I have already uncovered, 
close beside my shrine.” 
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He dragged Joyce away, to the very extreme end j 
of the Lady Chapel. This was immediately behind 
the high altar, and consequently the very eastern¬ 
most part of the whole building. Here he j 
pointed to a spot upon the wall* where some j 
three feet square of the plaster had been carefully j 
peeled away, leaving exposed a patch of glowing \ 
color and delioate tints, among which appeared, j 
at one side, two baby feet, resting upon a mass of j 
crimson drapery, and at the other band, an j 
elaborately carved and ornamented post. j 

“What is it?” asked Joyce, breathlessly, as j 
she noted one point after another, of the half- j 
revealed picture. 5 

“Don’t you recognize it? It is—it must be, j 
a copy of the Madonna della Sedia, Our Lady of j 
the Chair. See the part of the chair, and there, i 
are the feet of the Child, in His Mother’s lap, j 
and this rich crimson is her dress, and—” \ 

“ I see; but, oh, Henry, I cannot think of it, 
now. Come back—see—Henry, I heard his 5 
voice, and—Mr. Tomkins, tell him about it.” j 
And, palpitating and breathless, with sup¬ 
pressed excitement, Joyce rapidly led the way j 
back to the broken flagstone, beside which l 
Tomkins httd remained standing, his hands in 
his pockets, his lips gathered in a soundless 
whistle. As they approached, he turned to 
Thomas, and changing his whole maimer to one 
of the most energetic action, s^id: 

“ Now, sir, I’ve made up my n^ifid to one thing. 
The missing man is inside of that place, there—” 

“ Inside the altar?”— 

“ If altar, you call it. He’s inside of that 
place, and the way to it is through this.” And 
he tapped with his foot upon (he flagstone. As 
if it had been a summons to those within, the stone 
slowly rose, slid off at one side, and left exposed 
a wild, white face, and dishevelled head, which 
turned slowly from one to another of the group. 

“ Is Joyce there?” asked this apparition. 

“ Yes, I am Joyce.”. 

“Well, he wants you. He said you were 
here, and told me to fetch you. Come.” 

She reached out of the sort of tunnel, in which 
she stood, and grasped the skirts of the young 
girl, who half-shrank, half-yielded to the impulse* 
But Henry Thomas laid a decided hand upon: 
the arm of the weird summonser, and said: 

“ Who wants her ? She must not go in there.” 

“ Harold, who brought the marriage lines, he 
wants her. He says she is Joy—the joy of life.” 

A sudden, beautiftil color flowed over Joyce’s 
face and neck, and even tinged her hands. 
Thomas looked at her, jealously. 

“Harold! Who is Harold?” he demanded,' 
harshly. 


“Who: calls Harold?” asked a jaunty voice; 
and round the comer of the altar stepped Harold 
Gresham. But seeing the open flag, the tunnel, 
and the wild form of the woman just emerged 
from it, he stopped, and would have retreated, had 
not Tomkins exclaimed: 

“ Just the man we want to give us some 
advice. Look here, Mr. Gresham.” 

Reassured by the tone and manner, Gresham 
came forward. But no sooner had Bessie caught 
sight of him, then she flew at him like a wildcat, 
and clutching him ground the neck, screamed : 

“ He’s the man that tried to kill my boy ! I 
saw him strike him down! I’ll swear to it 1 
Kill him, some of you, kill him out of hand !” 

“ Not quite so fast, my good lady,” replied the 
detective, coolly, as he helped Thomas unclasp 
the throttling hands. “ But, maybe, we will do 
just as well to keep Mr. Gresham in the neighbor¬ 
hood, until we have settled up some of these 
little games of his. Here’s a warrant, sir, for 
your arrest, and so you’ll please consider your- 
self a prisoner; and Mr. Thomas will maybe 
look after you a bit, while I see what’s at the 
end of this mousehole, that the lady has so 
kindly uncovered for us.” 

“What do you arrest me for?” demanded 
Gresham, sharply. 

“ Stealing a diamond clasp from Miss Norman. 
I found it in your portmanteau.” 

“ My cousin gave it to me, you idiot.” 

“ Miss Norman, do you mean? Well, she said 
she didn’t r and is ready to prosecute you for the 
theft; anyhow, you’re under arrest, and I’ll 
leave you in Mr. Thomas’ special charge, until I 
cojne back.” 

“He’ll be safe,” said Thomas, significantly; 
and the detective was about to step into the 
tunnel, when a hollow voice, from within, said: 

“ The tombs shall be rent, and the graves give 
up their deadand up, as it were, from the grave 
itself, rose the gaunt form and wasted face of 
Jerome Seymour, liis head bound about with a 
white cloth, his eyes glittering with fever, his 
lips black and parched. 

Thomas and the detective rushed forward to 
help him out of the pit, and Joyce and the poor 
mother hovered near, like birds whose nest is 
disturbed. 

Nobody thought of Gresham, and seizing his 
opportunity, he stole quietly away, and was seen 
no more. 


CHAPTER XV. 

MT LADY’S CHAIR. 

“ Oh, if you please, ma’am, would you come 
into your own room for a moment ?” asked Martha 
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Harris, excitedly, os she encountered her mistress 
on the stairs, up which Miss Norman was labori¬ 
ously climbing. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Harris ?” 

•« There’s a woman there, on the bed she is, 
ma’am; and touch her I daren’t, if I was to lose 
my place for it. Such a scaresome old party 
never did I set eyes on, ma’am; and she says it’s 
you she wants.” 

“ Wants me, does she ? Well, she shall have 
me to her heart’s content, On my bed, indeed!” 
And Miss Norman, quite forgetting her infirmi¬ 
ties, flew up the stairs, like Joyce herself, and 
into her own room, where, stretched upon the 
stately bed, her limbs rigidly composed, her hands 
clasped upon her bosom, lay Bessie, her white 
hair falling wildly about her, her face grey and 
pinched, her eyes strangely bright, yet with a 
flickering brightness, as of a candle that flares up 
at the last, then suddenly expires. 

Something in that face, those eyes, struck a sud¬ 
den awe through Miss Norman’s indignant haste, 
and, pausing beside the bed, she demanded, 

“Who are you? Why are you here?” 

“I am Harold Gresham’s wife. I am the 
mother of Harold Gresham’s son. You know 
him very well. He is your chaplain. He has my 
marriage lines in the little bag with the picture. 
They are bringing him home now. But I knew 
I was going to die, I knew it yesterday; but I 
couldn’t leave him. So, when they took him, I 
made haste, and came, very quickly, before I should 
h$ve no more strength, for Harold always prom- 
tM me I should come to Norman Abbey at last. 
He said I should be mistress here, but I don’t 
care about that now. I came here to die, and 
I am dying. Dying at Norman Abbey—my 
husband’s home—my son’s home—my home to 
die in, but not to live in. Harold Gresham’s 
wife—mind you put it on my gravestone—and 
say I died at Norman Abbey. Hark! they are 
bringing my son—welcome home, my boy—” 

She calmly closed her eyes, and breathed one 
long, chill sigh. A sudden confusion and voices, 
in the lower hall, meantime, broke the silence. 

“ Good heavens, what has happened ? What is 
it? What?” moaned Miss Norman, wildly, 
as she sank, helplessly, into the chair that Harris 
pushed up behind her. A light foot ran up the 
stairs, a blithe face peeped in at the door, a voice 
quivering with joy and excitement, cried aloud, 

“Aunt, aunt, where are you? Oh, aunt, Mr. 
Seymour is found—he is alive—he has come 
home!” 

Miss Norman staggered to her feet, exclaiming, 

“Where is he? Let me go to him. He will 
settle all this, ho will advise U3, he will take care 


of this dead woman. I forgive her—listen both 
of you—I forgive her, now that she is dead. 
If she really was Harold’s wife, it shall be put 
on her headstone, and I will forgive also her 
coming to die on my bed, so she has no excuse 
for haunting me, or troubling me any more.” 

“ Oh, aunt, she is the woman who came out of 
the ground, just now,” exclaimed Joyce, looking, 
for the first time, at the quiet figure upon the bed. 

“ Very well,” replied her aunt, complacently. 
“Then, it is quite suitable that she should go 
back into the ground. I shall speak to Mr. Sey¬ 
mour about it. Where is he?” 

“ They are conveying him up to his own room, 
I believe. He is very ill.” 

And Joyce, all her bright spirits and joyous 
excitement quenched by the cold waters of death, 
that had suddenly swept over her life, softly fol¬ 
lowed her aunt out of her room, and along the 
corridor, to the door of the handsome apartment 
devoted to Mr. Seymour’s use. But outside the 
door she paused, in maiden shyness, while her 
: aunt went in, and the hastily summoned physi¬ 
cian, and then Harris and the housekeeper; and 
! still she lingered, until the latter, coming up, re- 
; ported; 

“ The doctor says he’ll live, ma’am, if all goes 
: favorable, and he is well taken care of, and that 
; he’ll be, for I shall nurse him myself.” 

“Then I’m sure he’ll be well taken care of, 
Mrs. Sanderson,” said Joyce, graciously; and 
! slowly going down the stairs, one at a time, her 
finger on her lip, she, for the first time, con¬ 
fronted the question, 

“Do I really dislike him so much? Why 
should I be so glad that he is recovering?” 

Just outside the hall * door, stood Henry 
Thomas, a gloomy shadow upon his face, the 
darkening of a, cruel pain in the honest eyes, 
that met Joyce’s enquiring glance. Instinctively, 
she put her hand into his, and asked: 

“ What is it, Henry?” 

“ Oh ! nothing—nothing new,” replied the 
brave fellow, forcing a smile, and pressing the 
little hand, before he let it go. “ Only my hope 
seems farther off than ever. Joyce, I saw your 
face, when Mr. Seymour appeared.” 

“Of course, I was glad—we all were,” mur¬ 
mured Joyce, the face of which he spoke, glowing 
with a tender shame and consciousness—glowing 
with the dawn-light of a love that he who loved 
her so steadfastly and so hopelessly, knew was 
not for him, then, or ever. He stood a moment, 
his hand clenched upon the stone rail of the 
terrace where they had met, his eyes staring out 
over the lovely country, to the distant rim of dark 
! blue sea closing the horizon ; then, with one long 
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sigh, he put by the bitter thought forever, and j her knees, Joyce burst into tears. Henry asked 
said, almost cheerfully: no explanations, waited for no further urging, 

“ Well, Joyce, God bless you, wherever you go, but with swift, strong blows of the mattock, 
and however your life is appointed. God bless, followed by the use of his own hands, uncovered, 
and keep you! I will go back to my work, in and dragged to the surface, a bronze casket, 
the chapel, and finish uncovering Our Lady of secured with three diverse locks, and laid it at 
the Chair.” Joyce’s feet. 

“ ‘ Our Lady of the Chair,’ ” repeated Joyoe, I “ There it is. What about it ?” 
struggling vaguely after some dim association | “Oh! nothing. Yes! wait, wait, sit down here, 
with the phrase, “ * Our Lady of the Chair’— yes, and I will tell you. It is what I came over to 
of course she is—but—oh—my Lady’s Chair! England for, to find this casket.” 

Can it be that, she meant ?” So, seated there upon the dusty pavement, with 

“Who meant? What do you mean?” demanded j Our Lady of the Chair bending her sweet face 
Thomas, more bewildered than usual. j above, Joyce told the story of my Lady’s gems, 

“ Come down then—quick !” was her reply, j and how they had been buried under Our Lady’s 
Witli no further explanation, she skimmed down Chair, and of the mysterious clue, so cleverly un- 
the steps, and along the walks of the shrubbery, to raveled by her mother, and of her own determi- 
tlic principal entrance of the old Abbey, and up i nation to follow it out. 

the nave, and round behind the altar, and through j “ And now here they are, actually in my hands,’ * 

the Lady Chapel, to its further point, where the said she, triumphantly but vainly struggling to 
ragged patch of color showed brightly in the \ lift the casket into her lap. 
noontide light, from out the old gray wall. | “ But only to be given to your aunt, after all,” 

When Thomas, with his slower motion, reached \ said Henry, in a matter of course tone, 
the spot, she was picking away the plaster, with \ Joyce stared at him, for a moment. His eyes 
her fingers, already cut and bleeding; and as he j met hers, with a clear and honest strength, not to 
approached, she cried, impatiently: j be resisted, or parleyed with. A burning blush 

“ Quick, quick, get it uncovered as fast as you j spread over Joyce’s face: and in the fire of that 
can, Henry ! Quick, quick.” \ shame was burned up, once for all, the false and 

Throwing off his coat, he seized the chisel j dangerous teachings of her childhood; the selfish 
and mallet lying by, and applied himself to the $ and crooked policy her mother had vainly tried to 
work so industriously and eagerly, that in less j graft upon the noble nature of her child, 
than an hour the whole picture lay bare, showing j Yes, then and forever, she abandoned all idea 
itself, beyond a doubt, as an admirable copy of of appropriating the jewels to herself. Of right 
Raphael's incomparable piece. S she felt they belonged to Miss Norman. ToMc$> 

“There, you see. Ain’t it beautiful?” asked < them would be to violate hospitality. 

Thomas, turning round. \ “ Of course, to be given to my aunt,” said she, 

V Now fc lift this,” was her only and impatient j humbly. “ Will you bring it to her, now?” 
answer, and pointing to the flagstone, directly j “ Let us fill up this hole, first, and not have too 
beneath the paintod chair of the Madonna, “ Raise < many nine-days wonders to astonish our visitors.” 
me that stone.” s So, presently, the casket was taken to the lady 

Silently he obeyed, and first inserting the edge j of Norman Abbey, and being with much difficulty 
of the chisel, and following it with the bar, soon \ opened, displayed all its marvel of rare and gor- 
succeeded in dislodging the heavy stone, and j geous and costly stones, especially the twelve 
pushing it aside, upou the floor. Black, close- : great diamonds, as yet unset, for which Lady 
packed earth appeared beneath, os might have Amabel had paid to the Jew Issacher of Amster- 
been expected. j dam the price of a whole estate. 

Thomas looked enquiringly at Joyce, whose Mrs. Norman turned them over, with languid 
excitement almost deprived her of utterance; but fingers, and weary eyes; then, pushing tfcem aside, 
motioning with her hand to a workman’s mattock, said to Joyce: 

lying with the other tools, she hoarsely cried: “ See them safely locked away, in the strong 

“ Dig—dig right there. It is—it must bo—” j box, Joyce. I am going, where there are richer 
“ What? For what are you looking, Joyce?” and rarer gems, than all of these. They are 
“Dig, dig!” she said, imperiously. yours, with all the rest, my child. Let me lie 

lie struck the mattock into the dead mould, j down, and rest for a little now. They have taken 
and turned it out in great, clinging lumps. The j the body of Mrs. Harold Gresham to the church, 
dull clink of metal upon metal, muffled in clay, Mr. Seymour is her son. His father was my 
resounded through the place; and falling upon \ dear, dear nephew. I have read the papers that 
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he has always carried round his neck, and am j 
convinced. No, there can be no doubt of it. And 
that, I see now, is why my heart always yearned 
to him.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THB XORMAJIB OF BORMAN ABBBT. 

Maa. 8 abbbbbon’s modeet confidence in her own 
powers, an a nurse, proved well founded. Under 
Her constant care, the chaplain's health and 
strength returned so rapidly, that in ten days he 
'was able to come into the morning room, and lie 
upon the tiger-skin couch. Miss Norman and j 
Her neice sat with him, and entertained him with 1 
accounts of the restorations, now rapidly going on 
under Mr. Thomas’ sealoussupervision, and espe¬ 
cially of the wonderful treasure of jewels, dis¬ 
covered under My Lady’s Chair. 

‘*1 have given them all to Joyce,” said Miss 
Norman, “ to do with them as she likes.” 

“ I do not think I could ever wear them,” said 
Joyce, with a little hesitation. “ Why not sell \ 
them, and with the proceeds found a charity ? \ 
Say. a home for aged and helpless women.” j 
“ We dedicate our substance to God, when we 
bestow it upon His poor,” murmured Seymour, j 
softly. | 

“ You will do as you like, Joyce. All is yours, \ 
I repeat,” said Miss Norman, wandering restlessly ; 
out of: 4 l(Mpui, and into her new bedroom, for j 
she hari^pinr used the old one since Bessie had > 
elected la die there. j 

When they were alone, the chaplain turned 
and fixed his eyes Steadfastly upori Joyte, irho \ 
met the gaze, serenely and enquiringly. > 

“ Miss Joyce,” said he, “ I owe yon an apology. 5 
During the long days of convalescence, I have j 
gone over all the circumstances of our first ac- j 
quaintance, and I see how I misunderstood and 
wronged you. I am sorry, and hope you will > 
forgive me.” j 

“ She forgive you, indeed !” cried Miss Nor- j 
rrfcan J wandering in again, at the open doer. “ I j 
should like to see her presuming to do such a i 
thing, to her pastor, and master, and future hus- j 
band. Hoity toity, up-hill forgiveness, say I.” 1 

“Aunt!” exclaimed Joyce, her foce scarlet, \ 
her eyes fall of tears. Mr. Seymour looked at • 
her, and said nothing. Miss Norman laughed > 
her shrill and elfish laugh. \ 

“ Didn’t I mention that I was going to marry j 
you two ?” asked she. 44 Why, of course. Har- \ 
old Gresham’s son, and Clarissa Moberley’s j 
daughter, should be my heirs. Don’t say a 
word, either of you, but wait until it is all as j 
clear, in your minds, as it is in mine. Then you 
can tell me- ’ * i 
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But Joyce had escaped out of the room, and 
the fever-flush had mounted to , the invalid’s 
cheek, and his careful nurse, entering to convey 
him back to his own room, no more was said 
then, nor till months after, when Miss Norman 
sent, one morning, for her chaplain, and said: 

“ 1 have lain down to die, as that woman did. 
Your mother she was, but I cannot make it so in 
my own mind. 1 shall rise from this bed no more. 
Have you anything to Bay to me of Joyce?” 

“ If she will be my wife, it shall be so. I 
have loved her, from the first, and even when I 
tried not to. God helping me, I will devote my 
life to her,” said Seymour, solemnly. 

“That is right. Go and ask her now, and 
let her bring me the news herself, if it is good. 
I have much to do, before I die.” 

So, a few hours later, Jcpde Btood by her 
aunt’s bedside, and the latter looked upon her 
face, and asked, in a voice gentler than her wont: 

“ Is it well with feu, my child ?” 

And Joyce, dropping on her knees, hid her 
free upon the Ml, whispering: 

“ It is wdfi with me, dear aunt.” 

44 1 shall never Have this bed again, Joyce. 
No, don’t waste time in idle pity, or exclamations. 
I don’t want them. You may send for your 
mother. She will not see my face, living, or 
dead. Mind that! I said it once, and I hold to 
it. I forgive her, but I always keep my word. 
She shall never look upon »y face, nor I on hers. 
But you need her now, and she may come. I 
am very tired, Joyce. Leave me, and ask Harold’s 
son to come to me again.” 

So Mrs. Houghton was written for, but as the 
carriage, bringing her to Norman Abbey, would 
have turned in at the great gates, it was halted 
by a funeral procession coming out. 

It was the mistress of Norman Abbey, going to 
her rest, in the tomb of her ancestors. The 
woman whom she liad loved so dearly, and who 
had betrayed and deceived her, dismounted, and 
stood humbly, until the procession had passed 
her; then she followed it to the parish church, 
and knelt sobbing through the solemn service. 

Ten months later, in the restored chancel of 
the Abbey (Church, a quiet wedding, in the early 
morning, gpve Joyce Houghton to be wife to 
Harold Gresham, whom she had known as 
Jerome Seymour; and the newly-married couple 
took, according to the terms of their joint inheri¬ 
tance of Norman Abbey, the, name and arms of 
Norman, Mrs. Houghton only regretting that she 
was not included in the change. 

That day, too, and it was in the merry Whit¬ 
suntide, when nil the earth is green, and fair 
with flowers, the picturesque new Home for Aged 
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Women, first of the parish of Normanton, and 
then for as many others as could be accommodated, 
was opened with .a tea-drinking that rejoiced the 
hearts of the dear old bodies collected there, 
never to know hardship, or worry any more. 

A year or so, after the marriage, the Rev. Mr. 
Norman was summoned to visit a dying man in 
one of the great hospitals of London. It was he 
whom we have known as Harold Gresham. 

“ I thought before I died,” said the sick man, 

“1 would ask you to forgive me. Do you mind ?” 

Assured of ample earthly pardon, the dying 
man wanly smiled, and said, 

“ Then here's your reward; for I know you 
must be carious as >to how I got all my informa¬ 
tion, and proofs, so as to take the old lady in so 
completely.” 

“ You had formatter turn your thoughts—” 

“ I’ll turn ’em in aiminute, but I want to tell 
you. I was in California, and I had a pal, who 
got killed one day, in a scrimmage about a claim. 

* I looked after him, while he was dying; and a 
long night’s watch it was; but in'the course of 
it, he told us that his name was HaroM Gresham, 
and that he had married a cotter’s daughter; and 
then, hoping to get his aunt’s estate of Norman 
Abbey by denying the marriage, he had concealed \ 
the proofh, and after a while deserted his wife 
somewhere in the Low Countries, and put his son i 
under oharge of some monks in Switzerland. 
He told me of a letter in kin* box, already written, 


to be given to the Superior of this monastery, 
enclosing one to be carried by the son to his aunt, 
and he made over all his dust and nuggets to me, 
if I’d promise to get the letters to their address. 

“ I promised, and he died. I took his gold; 
about seven thousand dollars worth it was, and 
I left California for Switzerland; and before I 
reached New York, the devil had won the battle. 
I tore ifp all the papers, and kept the one to be 
given by Harold Gresham’s son to Harold Gresh¬ 
am’s aunt, and I registered myself on the books 
of the Parthia as Harold Gresham, and gave that 
name to Joyee Houghton.” 

“ Do not speak of her,” said Joyce’s husband, 
hastily. “ Let us rather talk of yourself.” 

And let us trust the poor soul, dying there, 
went into eternity a little less hopelessly, for the 
exhortations and prayers that ensued. 

And Henry Thomas? Well, be made the res¬ 
torations, and he planned and built the Home for 
Aged Women, and several other buildings upon 
the estate. But he lodged, at first, at the village 
inn, and said that he had very little time for 
visiting, even at the Abbey. Yet wounds, how¬ 
ever deep, heal after a while, especially in sweet, 
healthy natures; and to-day Henry Thomas is 
more at home, at Norman Abbey, than anywhere 
else on earth; and is the beloved and trusted 
friend of both master and mistress, and the idol¬ 
ized favorite of all the children. 

But he will never marry. 


IN LILAC LANE. 

BT MARGARET FRANCES. 


The fragrant boughs of blossom 
Were arching all the way; 

And changeful ikies of April, 

With light and shade at play, 
Smiled clear with gleams of sunshine, 
Or grieved with fitful rain,— 

That happy day in spring-time, 

We walked in Lilac Lane. 

I see her white dress flitting 
Beside me, even now; 

One rounded arm up-lifted 
To bend the swaying bough; 

The nodding plumes, in answer, 

Sent down a perfumed rain, 

To hide her silken tresses, >i' 

That day in Lilac Lane. 

Oh, leave the bough to frolio 
With every pMilng breeze; 

The spring will soon be over, 

For fragile blooms like these. 

And listen to my story:— 

If gladness, or if pain, 

Shall be its end—I know not— 

This day In Lilac Lane. 


Sweet oyee, where maiden fancies 
Lie mirrored in the blue. 

They will not raise their fringes, 
To m^ke me answer—true; , 
The little hand that trembles 
Uppn my arm, is fain 
To cling a moment closer 
That day in LUac Una 

No, I will not name the story 
I whispered in her ear; 

. i It was for me, to toM it*+- 
It was for her, to hear; 

And any Sareleas listener 
The secret would profane, 

Of what was askod and answered. 
That day In Lilac Laae. 

Again the plumes of Lilac 
Are sending down their spray. 
As underneath their fragrance 
We take our happy way; 

For, hand in hand, together— 
Thro* sunshine and thro’ rain— 
We pledged our truth forever. 
That day in Lilac Lane. 
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BT ILLA 

Hakdoovb, blasd Hugh McChesney, lay swing- \ 
ing in ft hammock under the trees, that cast wide 5 
shade over McChesney Place. 

He had been back from a two years sojourn in 
Europe, just two days, and was thoroughly en¬ 
joying the rest and calm, with all the utmost 
opacity of his idle, languid nature. 

Under the shadows of the same tree, sat his 
mother, a stately matron of sixty, the only human 
being of whom Hugh McChesney had ever stood 
in fear. 

“Hugh/* said Mrs. McChesney, “Ihare invf- 
ted the Hildreths here, for the summer. They 
will arrive, very soon.” 

“Have you?” responded Hngb, languidly; 
bat his tone did not betray the annoyance his 
fkce expressed. He had gone to Europe to escape 
these very Hildreths. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. McChesney “Yes, 
they come to-morrow. I want you to go down to 
the station, every day now, till they do come. 
Mn. Hildreth is always so particular about 
bating dm respect shown her; and I would not 
offend her, for the world.” 

“ How many of them will there be?” 

“Three. Mat. Hildreth ; her niece, who is a 
young widow, Mts. Gray is a beauty, I am told; 
and Carrie, who has just passed her twenty-first 
birthday, and has therefore come Into possession 
cf her hundred thousand dollara, left her by her 
father, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” assented Hugh, wearily. He 
bad heard of that hundred thousand dollars 
erery day, for a year. He had been shown a 
portrait, also, of the prospective heiress, which 
had hastened his departure to Europe. 

“I wonder,” he asked, lazily, as he rocked 
himself lightly in the hammock, “ if MU#Carrie 
has any more flesh on her bones, than she used 
to haTe.” 

“Hugh,” cried his mother, “I supposed you 
▼ere a gentleman. I am Surprised to hear such 
an ill-bred remark from you. Miss Carrie is a 
most estimable girl, and has good breeding, and 
a kind heart, and—” 

“And money,” interrupted Hugh, “which 
covers a multitude of deficiencies in man, a 
woman, always.” 

“Yon will have an opportunity to determine, 
before loQg,” answered his mother, “whether 


m. 

money ain’t of some use, after all. McChesney 
Place will be under the hammer, in less than two 
years, unless tometkmp is done to save it; and 
you and I will be beggars.” 

She gathered up her work, and swept tway, as 
she finished; and Hugh covered his eyes With 
his shapely hand, and almost groaned aloud. 

“ Oh, my God, if she knew” he moaned. But, 
mercifully, Mrs. McChesney did not know. 

Suddenly, a voice broke the silenotffteiHing a 
snatch of song, 

" I love my love, I love my love, 

I love my love, became my tote lovee me.” 

This is what the voice sang. The singer came 
np the orchard path, And was almost within 
reach of the motionless figure in the hammock, 
before she saw it. 

When she started back, with a little, smothered 
cry; and a face grown suddenly crimson. She 
blushed and paled, so easily, did Flossie, the old 
gardener’s young daughter. 

“ You are very happy, this morning, dearie,” 
said Hugh, reaching out his hand to her. 
“ Come here, and let me look at you. I have not 
had a chance, for more than a glimpse at your 
face, Bince I came home. Why, child, where 
has your flesh gone—you are as slender as a reed 
—you who were so round and rosy. Have you 
been HI, since I went away?” 

“ Oh, very ill.” 

“They never wrote me of it.” 

“ I was not here. I went away to my sister’s 
—you remember her—she that was Mrs. Tristan’s 
governess; She married, and lives in the coun¬ 
try. I was with her a long tinfo, resting and 
recruiting.” 

All the time, Flossie’s eyes had been turned 
away from the eyes of her listener, and the hand 
he held shook like a leaf in his. 

“ Yon are not strong yet, I see,” he said, 
kindly. “You must take good care of yourself, 
child; for you arc young to die: too young, too 
lhlr, too dear.” 

Again a wave of color swept over Flossie’s 
sweet face. But just then, a voice from the 
house called to her, and she hurried away. 

“ How changed she is—in some indefinable 
way,” murmured Hugh, as he looked after her. 
| “ She seems so much older, someway—poor 
I child.” 

( 808 ) 
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He had known her from her childhood, and had 
made a pet of her, long before he went to Europe. 

Ihe next day the Hildreths came. M^s. I 
Hildreth, forty in years, and a thousand in 
society-wisdom and experience, and with one 
supreme desire in her soul, which was to marry 
her daughter to Hugh MeChesney. 

Carrie Hildreth came also, tall, tkin^sallow, 
with pathetic eyes, that, always seemed pitying 
her own plainness, which was rendered doubly 
noticiible by the rich elegance of her toilets, and 
the lustre of ^ier jewels. 

Twenty-one in years, and looked thirty-five 
beside the splendid beauty of her cousin, Mrs. 
Gray. 

Ilad it. been possible to puf VIrs. Gray out of 
the way, save by cold-blooded murder, Mrs. 
Hildreth would certainly have done it, before she 
would have brought lu*r to McCkeanqy Place. 
But she hod invited her neice to spend the 
season with them, before Mrs. McCkcaney’s 
invitation had been received ; and she had been 
obliged to inform Mrs. MeChesney, therefore, of 
this, and to bring Mrs. Gray with her. 

Lisle Gray was, indeed, a rival to be feared. 
She had that rare combination, blue-black eyes, 
golden hair, and a brilliant bloom. She had, 
also, a warm heart, that held all its stores of 
passion yet untouched ; for she hod been an old 
man’s darling ; and though she had sorrowed for 
her husband as for a friend and protector, it had 
been no more. 

Something new stirred in Hugh McChespqy’s 
heart and pulses, when Lisle’s cool, fair hand 
first touched his. Something that mode him 
restless, and afraid to look into her eyes; and, 
therefore, ho was aft to Carrie that Mrs. Hildreth 
could desire. 

He turned Carrie’s music, at the piano, and 
listened attentively to her beautiful voice, which 
was her one sf^tary charm. All a woman’s love 
and power of feeling, and repressed longings, 
were in her voipe, when she sang. And while 
Hugh MjcChesney leaned over her, at the piano, 
and listened, she was singing her heart* away; 
hopelessly, she k ne w; but, ulas ! she could not 
hold it bach* It was her doom to love him, and 
she knew it, from that hour. He was so kind to 
her for days; so thoughtful and attentive; and 
beth her and her mother’s heart leaped for joy, 

Only Mrs. MeChesney saw the truth. Once she 
caught hn> eyes, as they rested on Lisle Gray. 
She had never seen that look in his face before. 

“Was your neice a wife, long, before she was 
widow ?” she asked, carelessly, of her friend that 
night. 

“ Only a year.** 


I “ How very sad.” 

j “ No, not sad, for he was an old man, and left 
| Uei; .wealth,’,’ Mr$. Hildreth answered; and then 
coulii have bitted hter ow Alongue off, in her rage. 
She did not care, you see, to have Mrs. MeChesney, 
or Hugh, know that Lisle Gray was rich as well 
as beautiful, 

“Well, uot exactly wealth,” she hastened to 
add, “ but a competence. Enough to dress her, 
and keep her in society. But she is very ex¬ 
travagant. It woujd require a fortune to support 
her. Luckily, she has a wealthy lover, now in 
Europe ; and I am hoping, when he returns, she 
will marry him. But she is a sad coquette— 
forever making victims to her beauty.” 

*♦ Ah J” was Mrs. McChesney’s only comment. 
She knew her friend well, and made due allowanoe 
for her statements: and, after this, she looked at 
Lisle Gray with renewed interest. 

“If she has wealth,” she said, mentally, 
“ she is a far more desirable wife for Hugh, than 
Carrie. All the McCkesneys, for generations, 
have married handsome women.” 

A day later she was alone with Carrie. Mrs. 
Hildreth was .taking her siesta; Lisle writing 
letters; and Hugh smoking his cigar. 

“ How beautiful your cousin is,” she remarked. 
“ Like a rare picture.” 

“Yes,” responded Carrie, with a sigh. “I 
sometimes think 1 would give all the remainder 
of my life, to be only Lor one year,,as beautiful 
as she is.” 

“ That is extravagant language,” said Mrs. 
MeChesney. “One cannot expect to have 
everything, Borne have beauty, some mental 
gills, some wealth, some position,, few have all.” 

“ But Lisle has,” responded Carrie. “ Site is 
bright, and good* and beautiful; and her 
husband added wealth, when he died. She has 
seventy-five thousand in her own right, free of 
ineumbrances. But do not mention it She does 
not like to have it known.” 

Strive as he would, Hugh MeChesney found 
himself unable to control his real emotions. He 
was barely courteous to Lisle, and quite attentive 
to Carrie. Yet Carrie was not deceived. 

One night, she went to her room, and threw 
herself on her bed, in a passion of tears. 

“ It is no use, no use,” she cried. “He loves 
her. But he is trying to hide it—trying—oh, 
my God, he is trying to love me. Such a useless 
effort for any man.” 

While sho wept there, Hugh MeChesney was 
in the shrubbery, with Lisle Gray’s hands, for 
the first time, clasped in his. Lisle’s face was 
lifted, wonderingly, as she listened to his im¬ 
passioned words. 
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“ I am, perhaps, mad,” he said, “ I have no 
right to love you—only I do. But I : am iied-n. 
hand and foot^-moore helplessly, Wore horribly j: 
bound than ever man was before, And uo.w, ‘ 
to have this come upon me. This passion, so 
mighty, that it /takes hold of nerve, and soul, and 
brain, and will not let me rest, night or'day. I ; 
could almost kill myself, when 1 1; think of it. 1 
have no right to talk, to yon like this—to talk at ; 
all—only that those few words Mve me from 
instant insanity. Looking at you here, in the s 
moonlight, I knew shy brain would go mad, if I s 
did dot speak.” Then he turned away and left $ 
her. t | 

Within, a woman, near the open window had > 
sat, and heard all. It was his* mother. She j 
smiled, and said to herself: “It is time he \ 
knew.” | 

Outside, another woman had heard also; and jl 
ad crept Off, i$; tlje shadows of thp shrubbery, 
like a wounded deer. 

Mrs. McChesney tapped on Hugh's door, but 
no answer came. She entered. He was lying 
prone upon! his fftce, on a couch, the picture of 
despair. 

“Hugh,” she said, tenderly, “J have a bit 
of news for you, which may surprise you. I 
would far rather havo Lisle Gray for my 1 daughter, 
than Carrie Hildreth. Ho not fear my dis¬ 
pleasure.” 

He turned and looked at her. • 

“ Then you must have discovered that she, too, 
has money,” he said, with a touch of scorn in his 
voice. 

“Well, 1 yes, she has mobey, 1 ' angforered the 
mother, coolly, you Tove her. §be will be 

an honor to us, all* aod keep up the reputation 
for good taste in female beauty, which the 
McChesneys have afwayri had. I hope you will 
not delay long. ,Epd Carrie's suspense, and 
make Lisle happy.” 

“God help me,” he cried. 

“What do you ?<3|Livf”; 7 1 - 

“ Nothing I Only that I would bless the hand, 
that would put a bullet through myitbrain,” he 
said, and rushed out of the room. 

For a week, if ugh looked like an inS&ne man. 
He ate nothing, slept l^ttje, and was pale os a 
corpse. 

The ladies pitied him, and petted him; and 
Lisle lost flesh ahd bloom. 1 Sh<? loved him, with 
all her heart; and the mystery of his words and 
behavior frightened her. 

At night, she sat by her window, and heard 
the thud of his horse's hoofs, as he rode off into 
the darkness, alone. He would ride half the 
night, till his weary h^rae could not longer 
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keep pace with his mad thoughts; and then 
come home, to toss the remainder of the night, ip 
wild dreams. 

“ Ah, it was a wretched household, there at 
MeChesney Place. At foist, Mrs, McChesney 
grew to believe that some madness had come 
upon her son. - . .. 

One night, they were all startled by the sudden 
appeanmoe of the old gardener,. He was pale 
and trembling, and could barely gasp out liis 
errand. . > 

“Flossie is ill—dying,” ho said, “and she 
asks for the young master)—for Mr. Hugh. 
Where is he?” 

Hugh was anmmoned, and hastened away with 
the old gardener, to the latter’s little cottage, 
just outside the grounds. 

“How strange,” said Mrs. McChesney, “and 
yet not strange. Hugh was always so kind to her 
when she was a child. I have no doubt she feels 
that he can help her. Her childish faith in him 
was so great.” 

But the night went by, and Hugh did not 
return. Mrs. McCWshey could hot sleep. In 
the gray dawn, Hugh came in, pale, haggard, 
looking years older. 

“ How is Flossie?” hid mother asked. 

“ Dead,” he answered. “ And I am going 
away, for a few days. Mako uiy excuses to the 
guests. Imperative business calls me.” 

Two days litter, he came baekt With him came 
a woman, evidently a servant, and a child, a 
beautiful, laughing boy, a year and a-&alf old. 

Into the presence of his mother and the guests, 
he bade them come. 

“ I have a confession to mrike befortf you all,” 
he said. “ I want you all to know me as I am, 
a poor, weak, miserable coward. You see this 
child. Well, it is mine, the child of my wife, 
who died two days ago. I married her secretly, 
four years ago. I admired her pretty face; and 
was fond of her, as one is fond of a toy; and so 
I married her. But ’Ij dared not confess it to 
my mother. When I repented of the step, I 
rushed away to Europe; and I never knew of 
this child’8 existence, till night before last, when 
its mother lay dying. Good God—to think of all 
she suffered for me. And I killed her. She 
heard my mad words to another woman, a week 
ago; and they killed her. She felt that she was 
in the way of my happiness ; and she lay down 
and died, like a wounded lamb. And when she 
knew she was to die, she told me of our child; 
and asked me to care for it. And so I have 
brought it heme, and you have heard the whole 
miserable story.” 

“ Take the child out of my sight,” cried Mrs. 
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McChesney, turning fiercely upon the Herring- j go. Oh, if you will do this for my child, will you 
woman. not stay for me?” 

“ Mother!” cried Hugh. j She looked into his feoe, there, before them all, 

But she silenced him. j the child still upon her breast. 

“ Do you think I will ever own it, or let it bear j “ I will come back, if you want me,” she said, 
our name?’* she cried. “The miserable, low- l smiling. But only on condition that your mother 
born child of a servant. Take it away, out of \ will welcome me and this helpless little one. 
my sight/* < Otherwise, you must come to me/’ 

The nurse turned to go. But a hand detained \ So Lisle went. But in due time Mrs. McOhesney 

her. \ thought of the mortgage on McChesney Place, 

“ Give the child to me,” said a soft voiee, and \ forgetting her wrath, and sent for Mrs. Gray and 
Lisle Gray reached out her arms, and the child « the child; and even Mrs. Hildreth, when she 
laughed and leaped into them. \ read the marriage notioe, sighed a sigh of relief. 

“ I am going away, to-morrow/* she said, < “ For, thank fortune/* she said, “ Lisle can’t 

turning, with dignity, to Mrs. McChesney, “I < spoil any more of my plans.” 
will take the child with me.” \ But as for Carrie, ah, well, she hid her hurt, 

“ God bless you,” cried Hugh. “ But do not \ as proud women can. 


“WHY DOES JAMIE STAY SO LATE?” 

BY LOUISE 8. UP HAM. 


Why la my boy so late, to-night, 
Whore can he like to roam ? 

The sheep and lam be are i n the fold, 
The kine havo all come homo; 

The old kirk bell has rung for nlno, 
Tho candle now burns dim; 

How can he think the old folks like 
To wait so loug for him i 

I looked adown the meadow-path, 
And up tho woodland hill; 

I listened for his echoing steps 
To pass tho ruined mill; 

Be little knows, how long the hours 
Will Boom, while he’s away. I 

Old hearts have not bo many Joys, 
They can have one lad stray. 

Then, ** Jamie, Jamie,” I call aloud;' 
A hand the gate flings wide, 

And lo ! a handsome, manly youth, 

Is standing at my side! 


And in this hushed and quiet hour. 

The candle still burns dim, 

The while he talks of hopes and Joys, 
The future holds for him. ■ ■ 

I know the merry wedding-bells 
Will fill his heart with Joy ; 

But they will steal fbom home Its light, 
And take away my boy! 

I well remember one glad time 
When I could not say, Nay; 

Another youth had wooed and won 
My trusting heart away. 

I kissed and blefsed my hopeful lad. 
And ere I fell asleep, 

The memories of hls childhood yean 
Were treasured up to keep. 

M Soon, other eyes than mine,” I said, 

**For him, will watch and wait; 

My foolish heart ne'er needs to ask. 
Why stays my boy to late P 


THE WAILING OF THE WIND. 


BY MARI 

That night around the ruddy hearth 
We numbered only four,— 

Yet, well content we gathered close, ’ 

Nor wished our number more. 

The fitful blaze, with wayward light, 

Lit up tho ancient hall, 

And made four figures, still and dark, 

Dark shadows on the wall. 

The creaking doors, the rattling panes, 

Tho dashing waves loud tone, 

Lent to the night a wild delight, 

Yet made ns feel alone. 


8. LADD. 

Upon the changeful blaze we bfnt. 

And in low volcee spoke 
Of mem'rles sweet and solemn that 
The storms deep wailing woke. 

It bottled with a heavy bond, 

And mode a noisy strifo, 

Atouslng us to graver thoughts, 

And wiser plans of life. 

But when the wind had hushed its Toice, 
And folded down Its wings, 

We half forgot its many tones, 

That moaned sqjnany things. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

There was great oommotion around “ The 
Hollow,” after that class-tneeting. Before the 
sun had risen up half an hetxf, the next morning, 
some young members of the class had cleared 
a path from the gate to the front'door of the min¬ 
ister’s house, as the first piece 6f work that pre¬ 
sented itself. After that was done, farmer Downs 
came up with an immense load of hickory, on 
his huge ox-sled, on which his two boys were 
mounted, with axes in their hands. 

More eren than this. The sweet home influence 
of the sex was exemplified that-day with especial 
efficacy, for while the farmer and his boys were 
busy unloading the wood, John Phttei*8on, the 
little shoemaker, came up, all in a glow of benev- 
olence, with a foot raid and tape measure ih his 
pocket, ready to measure the minister for the 
boots promised by his wife. 

But good-hearted Mrs. Doolittle came through 
the house-yard, and met him before he could 
open the gate, saying, 

“ It’s of no use* to come in. I’ve been here 
since daylight, and the minister haint seemed to 
notice me. It seems as if he never would come 
to. Oh, brother, what if that heavenly Bermon 
was the last we shall qver hear from him?’* 

“Is he so far gone?” questioned the shoe¬ 
maker, in an awe-stricken way. “ Has God’s 
judgment fell on us so heavy as that T* 

“ It may be a judgment, and agin it may be 
the beginning of a revival, sich as the society 
hasn’t known since you and I jined it. That 
woman, it seems ter me, was beautifol and 
powerful enough to open the gates of heaven for 
•II of us” 

The shoemaker shook his head very sadly. 

“ Let’s pray God that the minister aint called 
to go through first.” 

“ Oh, brother, he is a’most there. It seems as 
though he never would comd out of thUt arfol fit.' 
There he lies, now, on the bed that we took her 1 
away from, with both of his hands kind of folded 
over each other on his chist, looking up, with 
wide-open eyes, to the ceiling, as if he could see 
something, away back of the broken plaster, that 
no one else could make out. That's the way he’s 


I been allying all night long, ever since daybreak. 
The brothers and sisters have been a-eoming and 
a-going, bringing things, and wanting to comfort 
him, but he didn’t seem to know any of’em, or 
hear a word they said; but lay there stark still, 
looking up and up; till ft jist made one’s heart 
aeh4 to see him. Once in awhile his eyelids 
would sort of tremble, but that was only when 
our Lucy spoke to him, or touched his hands.” 

“ That looks as If he could feel yit,” said the 
shoemaker, a little more hopefully. “ What das 
the doctor say ?” 

“ He says it’s the wust case of nervous prostra¬ 
tion that he ever came across. Jist a break 
down of the hull system, that’B been strained and 
strained, till it had to give way all to once.” 

“ But du* he think it likely that—that we’ve 
got to lose—” 

The'poor shoemaker could not continues but 
pulled at his woolen muffler, as if it choked him. 

Mrs. Doolittle understood this, and her face 
was clouded with sympathy. 

“ He’s doubtfol, brother, I can see it jp his 
fhee—that Doctor Gould is doubtful. He’s been 
here once this morning, and stayed till nigh on 
to midnight, after they brought the minister 
home from the school house.” 

“That looks anxious,” said Patterson, more 
and more despondent. 

“ Anxious ! I should think he was; and as 
for that poor girl, in thert, it's jist heart-break¬ 
ing to see her lift that sweet, white face up to 
hisen, and ask, with them soft eyes of hers, what 
she is afeared to speak out.** 

The shoemaker turned away his head. 

Kin I do anything?” he said, meekly. 
w There don’t seem write much chance for his 
wanting the boots yet awhile; but I might bring 
in a pail of water, fill (he tea-kettle, or some¬ 
thing.” 

Mrs. Doolittle smiled rather sadly, and shook 
her head. 

“ That’s what half a dozen of the neighbors 
have been a saying to me this morning; but there 
aint many sich chores to do up here ; for nobody 
teches a mouthful, and it aint no use cooking, 
though plenty and plenty has been brought in, 
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without the help of that sear— There, I didn’t l “Our minister don’t want benefactresses; but 
say the word, though it does come burning like < brethren and sisters, such as are waiting to come 
a hot coal on the tip of juy tqngge, jw{ipn?verl 
think of that serche and pharasee in silks and 
velvets, that’s nested herself down in the old 
\Vheeler mansion—oh, goodness me! There she 
comes now, 4 like an army with banners.’ ” 

Patterson gave a rather startled look up the 
road, and saw Mrs. Farnsworth’s sleigh dashing j that any man can want, sick or well. There aint 
down the hard snow of the track' scattering : a mite of reasopi tfcat;hft qhqujd.haye to go out of 
fralics of silver from the richly mounted harness, ; h*s own society for that*, A$ for our Jady, she’s 
and revealing billows of warm red that gleamed \ with her father, upd wouldn’t l^avehipi a minute 
through the costly Curs that surrounded her. for the Queen ef £heh*» if ah* stood here with her 
The lady had, no doubt* found her deep black , crown on* and a gold^ceptor in her hand.” 
wearisome, and kindled it up with gleams of rich j «« Who is this woman V\ demanded Mrs. Farns- 
colors, as overcharged clouds break and repeal worth, turning to little J?attsyspn, who stood 
an underglow of crimson and gold. shivering by. 

“Coming here, 1 reckon,” said Mrs. Doolijttle, The slfoemaker came closp to her, and answered 
sotting her lips tirmly together—“not as long, as in a timid* shaky voice; 

my name is Jerusha Doolittle ! The doctor says Don’t, marm, dpn’t pggrivste her. She’s a 
he must n‘t be disturbed, and he aiutgoing to be.” church member, and the salt of the earth, when 
Certainly Mrs. Farnsworth drove directly to* j she aint put out by conterdiciioru Ji$t go away 
ward the minister’s house, and drew up close j now, like the high-stepping, grppd lady you be, 
by the gate, over which Mrs. Doolittle leaned, ' and by the time you pome again, she’ll be all 
with her folded arms resting on it. right.” , tl ( 

Mrs. Farnsworth threw back the furs, and “ Qp *fway, while t^is creature sjbapds barring 
made a movement to leave the sleigh. my passage,” cried the l,ady, stamping her pretty 

The class leader’s* wife watched the movement French boot on the snow. V Qpen the gate for 
with severe eyes; but stood immovable. The ! me—push that virago aside, aipi open the gate J” 
little shoemaker, comprehending the storm that “But, marm, 4 ed be sa}t and battery afore 
was ready to break, crept up to the side of thpj the laws; besides, I couldn’t think of doing it. 


the n^inpte he a^ks for ’ep.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth rose, and her eyes flashed. 

Vl w.ill aee Miss Hastings,” she said. “If 
her father is so ill, I must assure myself that he 
wants nothing.” 

“ I can testify that our minister has everything 


sleigh^ and said in the meekest possible voice j 
“ It aint no use, marnp Doctor Gould won’t j 
let anybody see the minister. He’s clear broke j 
down.” | 

“ Not let anybody see him I” repealed the lady, < 
drawing back; “ but I am Mrs. Farnsworth J” j 
“ Jes so,” answered Patterson, creeping back \ 


to his old place; “ I didn’t meaq ter interfere.” 

Mrs. Doolittle looked at him scornfully, and 
her face flushed. 

44 Flcase to stand aside, my good woman, and j 
let me pass,” said my ( lady, stepping, with a > 
dainty little leap, from h*r sleigh to the gate. j 

Mrs. Doolittle still kept her arms folded pn \ 
the gate. Her mouth like a vice, and a j 

gleam of some feeling, that could not be mistaken j 
for the meekness of a Christian spirit, ehone in 
her light gray eyes, as they turned upon the 
intruder. . 

44 The doctor’s orders are, no one whatsom- 
ever,” abq said, with a curt emphasis. 

“ But they could not delude me,” 

“ Jest that, and nothing else, marm. The 
minister aint in no condition to seo anybody.” 

“ But I am a relative. I come as a bene- 



She’s pur class-leader’s wife.” 

44 She’s a grossly impertinent woman,” retorted 
Mrs. Farnsworth, looking around in fierce help¬ 
lessness. Her horses were restive, and the 
coach map had more than he could do to keep them 
quiet. It was impossible’ to call on him for 
co-oppration, and there was no one else in sight 
save the two boys, who had ceased chopping, 
and were leaning on their axes, absorbed by the 
splendor of the equipage by the door. She gave 
them a signal. The boys came forward, shyly, 
and casting doubtful glances at each other. Mrs. 
Farnsworth put a hand into lier jacket, as they 
came up, and drew forth a portemonnaie, which 
she unclasped with hands shaking with anger. 

44 Make this person move. Open the gate, and 
I will give you this—and this!” she said. 

T.hq boy^Jookpd fr^m the two notes of fractional 
currency, fluttering in her hand, and at each 
other with sidelong glances. The temptation 
was great; but the task—how was that to be 
accomplished ? 

Mrs. Doolittle still leaned against the gate, 
and looked down on the boys with a grim smile. 

“What are you a-going to do about it?” she 
said. 
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The boys whispered together. 

“If you’d jist step a one side, we’d open the 
gate, and then you oould come back and swing On 
it, jist as much as you wanted ter,” said the 
larger boy, in a half-frightened, hatf-eoaoing 
way. “ You might, now.” 

Mrs. Doolittle leaned her ample chest against 
• the gate, and laughed a little unpleasantly. 

“ You young IshmaeUtes,” she said. 

8am, who had been greedily eyeing the money 
till now, drew eloee to the matron, stole his 
hand through the pickets ef the gate, and patted 
at her gown. 

“ Only jist think of it,” he whispered* eagerly. 
“There’s enough to buy two sleds.” 

“Is there?” she said, with a little relenting, 
for it seemed bard for the really kind-hearted 
woman to stand between the lads and their good 
fortune. “But the doetor’s orders are strict. 
I’ve told her so, ower and over agin.” 

“There he comes* now,” Jake called out in 
peat excitement. “ I’ll run and)ask him.’' 

Away went the boy up the read, with bis red 
comforter flying in the wind. The doctor 
checked his horse a moment, listened to a few 
breathless words, then drove on again, with Jake 
racing by his cutter. There was a little ohaage 
it the gate, when they reached iL Mrs. Doolittle 
bad forsaken her leaning position, and stood 
upright, with one hand on the latch, as it ready 
to open it to him. Mrs. Farnsworth had drawn 
hack from the contest, still flushed and angry, 
hut with a gleam of victory in her eyes. 

“ Is it by your orders that I have been rudely 
denied the privilege of seeing my sick relative ?” 
*be questioned, turning upon the doctor. 

‘'It was my orders that no one should bo ad¬ 
mitted,’* answered the doctor, with grave polite¬ 
ness. “ Those nearest and dearest to him, most 
of til. The minister’s life depends on perfect 
rest” 

“I told her so,” interposed Mrs. Doolittle, 
casting a superb glance on the lady. 

“Still, if you desire it very much, oome with 
toe. Unless there has been some great change, 
your presence will not disturb him." 

When Mrs. DooliMie heat'd this, she tuned 
*vay from the gate,,Bomewhat crestfallen, while 
John Downs rushed forward, and pushed it wide 
open, easting a hook, half-triumph and half^ap- 
peil, as Mrs. Farnsworth passed through, still 
holding the money in her hands. 

“ I done it—I told the doctor just what was 
going on,” said Jake, looking ruefully at his 
toother, “yet I don’t believe she means to give 
ns that ere money.” 

“ Then our sleds ’ll be knocked inter the middle 


of next week,” answered Tom, digging the heel 
of his boot deep down into thesnow. 

‘ “ I s’pose we may as well go back to work. It 
don’t seem to bemouse watting,” responded Jake. 

“Oh, let’s hang around till she comes out.” 

They diet hang about the gate, but not long; 
for in a few minutes the door opened; and Mrs. 
Farnsworth eame down the walk, less erect than 
she had appeared a few moments before, and 
looking almost sad. 

Well she might, far the scene she had in- 
traded upon was mouratfifl enough to quench all 
the angry fire of her’temper when she went in. 
A room* qtiet as the grave! the bed, she had seen 
once before, upon which a pale, stricken man was 
lying motionless, as some recumbent statue on a 
tomb, and, sitting by his side, a slender girl, 
white and still, whose eyes, heavy with continued 
pain, were scarcely lifted from her father’s face, 
when the enforced visitor came in. 

One moment the woman paused upon the 
threshold, subdued. Then, Doctor Gould, who 
stood in the room behtndiieT, said, in a low voice : 

“You see, jh*d&m s how impossible it is that 
my patient should reeogvrixe even kindess.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth held her place a moment, 
then drew back. The picture in there was, in¬ 
deed, too sadly real, even for her interference. 
She had come to take that young girl from her 
home, to adopt her at once, into a new world, in 
which the fktherwould hold no part—in feet, to 
break up the little household forever; but how 
could she intrude her proud benevolence upon a 
scene like that ? She closed the door softly, and 
turned to the doctor: 

“ I have made a promise to care for my young 
relative \ to give her a home worthy of the family 
skt^apringHhaM^ 1 she said. “ Having been in¬ 
fo rined that hlte&ns been thrown back among 
associates, that I eoxfeot for a moment tolerate, I 
came to expostulate ifttb the father, and, if he 
persisted, to remove her to my owif 'circle, at 
once.” 

The doctor’:® Dice flashed, and he regarded the 
lady with a gravity that amounted almost to 
sternness. VC 

“ It would bdms impossible to remove that young 
lady from her father’s side now, as it would be to 
make him comprehend' the l>enev<flence of your 
purpose,” bo said. “ ffl that is > your object, 
madam, it will be a long time before it ran pos¬ 
sibly be carried into effect, unless, indeed, the 
death of my patient should leave her entirely an 
orphan." i|Am| 

Having delivered this answer, the young man 
bent his bead gravely, and entered the sick room, 
closing the door after him. 
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The color mounted to Mrs. Farnsworth's faee, > When Miss Olivia ventured to observe that it 
for the rebuke in this young man's voioe stung was a little singular she had never heard of 
her. She reached forth her hand to turn the j objects so important to the family history before, 
latch, but threw it back again, and walked slowly j the lady-mother shook her head with a deeply 
from the house. wounded expression of countenance, and won- 

Jake saw her coming, and sprang forward to \ dered that anyone could be surprised at her 
hold the gate open. Tom took off his oap, and } silence, when an estate ceded to her forefathers 
stood reverently on one side, while the wind S by a Stewart king, was in the hands of a minor 
whistled through his hair. : branch of the family, in which hll pride of birth 

This homage fell soothingly on the lady's j had been extinguished, generation after genera- 
wounded pride. She still held the currency j tiOn, till, so far as she could learn, the last 
crushed in the palm of her glove, and Tom's po- \ owners had allowed themselves to be considered 
liteness reminded her of it. \ as little more than common farmers. 

“ You did not force the gate open as I ordered,” j “ Then, of course, the place can be in no con- 
she said, smoothing out the bills over the soft kid $ dition to receive us,” urged Miss Olivia, with a 
of her gloves, as if rather reluctant to part with J toss of the head, that nevefr failed to disturb the 
them; “but good manners are not so common in \ dignity of her lady-mother. “ Of wh&t possible 
this neighborhood, that I should fail to reward j use could I be there?” 

them. Here, take this, and remember, it is not The question really was a very pertinent one. 
to be spent carelessly.” Just at this time the young lady could prove 

44 Oh, no J” answered the boys, in a joyful nothing but an iftcumberance, especially as the 
chorus. agent who had negotiated the purchase of the 

■ ■ • house, had been ever since that time exploring 

CHAPTER XII. among the junk-shops and seoond-hand dealers 

Mrs. Farnsworth did not drive directly home i of New York and Boston, in search of antiquities 
after leaving The Hollow; but ordered her coach- i that would harmonize with the old building, and 
man to proceed to the country town, some six or certify to its ancient grandeur, 
eight miles distant, where a cross road intersected So, without the unseemly contest that usually 
one of the great iron highways leading to the arose when the wishes of mother and daughter 

New England metropolis. were at variance, Mrs. Farnsworth went down to 

Here she inquired at the post-office for letters, i her new purchase, only attended by her maid, 
and among them found a dainty missive from resolved to arrange her country house without 
her daughter, whom she had left mistress of her the questioning eyes of city servants, or the 
town house, in Boston. \ criticism of her own daughter. 

This young lady, having a will of her own, ) In this way it happened that Nathan Drum 
was not only opposed to the purchase of an old \ became major domo of the Wheeler mansion, and 
homestead, that she had never heard of in her j his mother autocrat of the kitchen, while my Indy 
life, until a flaming adverUftemea*»a&& a smooth- ? arranged the artistic details of this new home, 
tongued land-agent had persuaded her mother to j «* Of course,” she said, in condescending confi- 
the purchase, but had absolutely refused to \ deuce to her maid, “ it will be expected that I 
undertake a mid-winter Whit to the lonely place, j should keep these honest retainers on the place, 
after it was announced as oho of the family j That is always the way, when estates change 
possessions ! /owners in the old country. With a little teaching. 

After this purchase was proclaimed (much to j j dare say, they will become quite presentable, 
the astonishment of more persons than Olivia) \ and I can trust them to take care of the place in 
the posses! on of this old fanrily4cftt became a j my absence.” 

subject of lent gratalatfoijMlfc the mother, j Indeed, the lady had fbutad both these persons 
Nothing could be more tonohidlf than her thank- ] of great use, when quick wits and strong hands 
fulness that, the dear, old mansion had fallen \ were needed In her service. After their Yankee 
back to the head of the family, even if it was by I fashion, they sometimes asked awkward questions, 
purchase. It had been the dream of her life, j Shocked the lady With homlty remarks about 
she protested, to become tho possessor of thafc'fine j their former employers; but Nathan was quick 
old hall, and the ancient treasure of books, i to learn, ahd took deep interest in all that she 
pictures and furniture —heirlooms. < very one of j told Mm about the ancient grandeur of her race ; 
them—attesting 10 the aristocracy of the family, and what pleased her better, repeated it with 
long after that brunch of the family had ceased { artistic variations to the few neighbors who still 
to understand the glory of it. i ventured to call at the old house, and was 
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quaintly eloquent about it in the Tillage and at the j 
county town, whenever he got a chance to visit j 
those places. \ 

This explanation will prepare the reader for \ 
Mrs. Farnsworth’s unbounded surprise, when she 
tore the crested envelope of her daughter’s letter, j 
and read it, sitting there in the sleigh before the < 
post-office, of course quite unconscious that a | 
doien curious persons were regarding her from j 
the sidewalks and opposite windows. Olivia i 
was not a prompt letter writer—at any rate, • 
with her mother. So, if that lady was surprised > 
letter itself, the length of it astonished i 

hmt blP more * { 

dearest mamma,” it said. “ I dare say > 
you )|H| been thinking me a selfish, naughty \ 
ereatftEpto leave you alone in that dull, cold $ 
place SO long, especially now that you have been 
obliged to take reftige in funerals and charity 
work, as I see that you have by the society J 
papers, that are giving brilliant accounts of your \ 
benevolence, your popularity, and the grandeur 
of your new, old home. The idea I 

“I did not know what a sensation it was 
making till yesterday, when Mrs. Cross, the young > 
widow who was spending her old husband’s j 
fortune so lavishly at Newport last summer, came j 
in for a morning call. She has been here fre- > 
quently since you left, and we have become rather > 
intimate, especially as she is sure to pick up all the j 
Bweil strangers that pass through the city, and 5 
occasionally brings one here, which is better- \ 
natured than some girls I have known of; though, s 
of course, she doesn’t do that till her own influ- \ 
ence is so thoroughly grounded, that she thinks | 
rivalry impossible. I should like to teach lier a \ 
lesson on this subject, for sometimes I think her j 
liberality with me is no compliment. Perhaps < 
she thinks I Am not Iptndsome enough to be dan¬ 
gerous. If so, why did she bleach her hair so 
near to the color of mine; which, thank goodness, 
is natural, and pretends to no gold that don’t 
belong to it ? 

“ Well, mamma, yesterday, when I was sitting 
in my dear little room, with panels of blue and j 
silver, the very place I would have chosen for 
company, who should come in but Mrs. Cross, 
with both hands out—you know her way—and 
her lipe held up for kisses, as if she quite forgot, 
in her love for me, two gentlemen who waited 
near the door to be introduced. There was no 
real need of that, mamma; for I knew one of 
them already—that is, I had seen him at Newport, 
where you longed to have him introduced, but \ 
could not manage it—don’t you remember that j 
young English lord, Mrs. Shortlan got hold of, 
and guarded in her own set, as if the whole 


aristocracy of Great Britain belonged to her—I 
wonder how Clara Cross came to bring that man 
to eur house; but she did, and with him an 
elderly person, more foreign-looking and wonder¬ 
ful handsome, who was introduced as Count Var. 

“ Lord Oram sat down near me, and was 
perfectly charming. He spoke of Newport, and 
said how often he had desired to be presented, 
and how fortunate he was to find himself in my 
presence at last. I tried to answer him.in my 
old sparkling way; but though Clara Cross pre¬ 
tended not to be listening to the strange count, I 
knew that she did not let a word escape her, and 
could not be entirely myself, which was just 
what she intended, no doubt. 

“ Then the conversation turned, and I knew at 
once that Lord Oram had been reading the 
papers, for he spoke of Wheelerville, and of 
your grand place there, as if the old rattle-trap 
had been a palace, and I its heiress. 

“‘It must be ft charming place/ ho said, 
‘something to remind him of his own country. 
Singularly enough, a ge 
over in the same steamer \s itli him from 
lived somewhere near my mother's place, and in¬ 
sisted that he and his friend, the count, should 
run down to him while the fll^PKg waft at its 
best, and, perhaps, they might have the pleasure 
of paying their respects to madam/ 

“ Oh, mamma, you will understand how my 
heart beat, and my cheek burned, how sorry I 
was for that unkind refusal to explore the hew 
estate with you—no girl was ever more suddenly 
smitten •'with repentance: but I did not allow 
these feelings to overcome me. 

“‘I am sure/ I said, ‘that mamma will be 
delighted to receive you. Indeed, I am quite 
ashamed of being away from her so long—she is 
expecting me every day now/ 

“ Clara gave me a swift look, while the color 
came and went in her face. 

“ * I was not aware—I did not know that you 
thought of leaving town,’ she said, with one of 
her sly sneers. 4 It must be terribly dull in the 
country, as you were observing the other day.” 

‘“Yes, indeed/ I answered, in the sweetest 
way; ‘ but that is the best possible reason why 
mamma should not be left alone there/ 

“ 4 Ah I’ exclaimed the widow, with a lift of 
the head that made my blood burn. 

“ 4 Besides, the sleighing down there is superb, 
and I really pine'for a sight of the old place,’ I 
continued. 

“ 4 Which you have never seen I* said the 
crafty thing. 

“ I turned to his lordship, and didn’t pretend 
to hear. 
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“ ‘ It will quite seem like a week in Russia/ 
said his lordship. < The count has set his heart 
upon the trip, and I shall look forward to it now, 
with enthusiasm.’ 

“ He put a little emphasis on the word 4 now,’ 
that brought the color into my face; and made 
Clara Cross restless to go. She stood up in a way 
that compelled the gentlemen to rise also, and 
began to smooth her muff impatiently, while they 
lingered in taking leave. 

“ ‘ We will not say farewell, but an revofr, till 
we meet in the country,’ said the count, bending 
over my hand in his graeeftil, foreign way, which 
Lord Oram did not attempt to imitate. What 
Englishman ever could ? 

** Then Clara led the way ont, biting her lips, 
and carrying her head high enough. You mny 
be sure, dear mamma, that some motive beside 
friendship brought her to our house that day. 
She is quite incapable of the magnanimity of an 
introduction like that piirely for my benefit. I 
I give anything to know how it was brought 
about. Perhaps they desired it, and she could 
not refuse. The p’apers have been making quite 
a lioness of you those two weeks past, and that 
may account for it. 

“ l>car rae, hilreasily the great wish of one’s 
life may be brought about. All last summer wc 
were toiling and managing to get a recognition 
from this English nobleman, but found ourselves 
baffled at every point. It was awfully provoking, 
and nearly broke ffly heart, while you were so 
cross. Now, when we had given up trying, this 
self-same nobleman almost drops at nay feet, with 
Clara Cross looking on, mod enough to bite a 
tonpenny nail 4n two, when she sees to what her 
visit is leading. Only think, a long week in 
our own house, with two titled men coming and 
going. Sleigh rides by moonlight. Dear mamma, 
I hope yon have got one of those pretty cutters 
that only hold two, with a fhst horse. Dinners, 
music, and a waltz around the room now and 
then. Really, don’t it seem providential ? 

“ T shall certainly come the moment you give 
me permission. Had I better send down the 
servants; and how about the silver ? There 
must be no lack of style among your antiquities. 
I have just been upstairs, and examined my 
wardrobes. Some of my dresses are fresh 
enough ; but I will order one or two, unless your 
answer forbids it. 

“ Oh, you darling mamma, do write to me at 
once. Tell me what to bring, and bow to come. 
I do hope you have got things in order, and that 
you will be awftil glad to see your own 

Olivia.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth road this long letter with 


great interest and some agitation. How was it 
possible to receive these gentlemen with proper 
consideration. Well, the old house was tolerably 
well arranged. The bric-a-brao agent had 
performed his commission well, and Nathan 
Drum had followed her orders with great indus¬ 
try. Let the strangers come when they might, 
she was a woman of resources, and would be 
ready to receive them graciously, like some 
chatelaine of the old world. 

Folding np her letter, Mrs. Farnsworth drove, 
with heightened color, and some access of dignity, 
to the telegraph station, and wrote these wsflb 
on a slip of paper, which were duly fon^flWa: 

“ Double lock the plate chest, and fo4vd it 
by express, also the old Dresden ChintfHjNtf, well 
packed. Order the dresses, and come Wf with 
the servants, leaving Only old Peters in charge. 

C. F.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Them had been a great noise of hammering 
and of furniture dragged in and out of place, at 
the old Wheeler mansion, during three whole 
days. After that letter came down from Miss 
Olivia at Boston, all the available force of the 
household had been brought in requisition, 
indeed, the emergency was so great, that my 
lady’s maid was seen mousing about with a 
broom in one hand, and dust pan in the other, 
enquiring what she should do next of every one 
she met. Even Mrs. Farnsworth knotted a 
scarlet silk handkerchief artistically around her 
head, and applied (o mother Drum for an apron. 
The old woman, deeming no common garment of 
the kind worthy of acceptance, went to an old 
linen chest, that still held portions of her first 
marriage outfit, or “setting out” as she called 
it, and took therefrom a “llnsy woolsey apron,” 
carded, woven, and spun by her own fingers, 
when she was a girl, which certainly was as 
much of an antique as anything m that house, if 
my lady had only understood the mechanism of 
it. She did not, however, but tied the sacred 
garment about her waist with a degree of in¬ 
difference that brought the blood into that 
wrinkled face, and sent the old woman back to 
her kitchen in a fit of sharp resentment. 

At last everything was in picturesque readiness. 
Mrs. Farnsworth, impatient for the arrival of her 
city household, had driven over to the station, 
hoping that some portion of it might arrive by 
\ the next train. Nathan Drum, thus left in 
charge, had. rolled back logs into the throats of 
those old-fashioned fire-places, heaped wood upon 
the tall cross and irons, and sent more than one 
1 great flame carousing up the stone chimnies, till 
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the smoke that billowed and curled from them j 
seemed to warm the whole, neighborhood. I 

“ Now, mar, you jist step in here and see how 
we’ve fixed things up. You won’t but jist know 
the out-room* with all them things in it,” said 
Nathan, looking in at the kitchpn door, where 
his mother was at work. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” replied the old woman, 
testily. “ I don’t seem ter know myself,in this 
house. It don’t appear like hum no longer, Nat, 
and never will agin, I calculate.” 

“ Oh, well, now, what’s the us$—cpme in and 
take a look at the out-room, it’s worth seeing, I 
kin tell you.” 

Mrs. Drum took off her apron, and followed 
her son across the hall, and, into a long, low- 
ceiled room, whose windows, qgpwdfdtWith small 
six-by-ten panes of glwifc took a greenish hue 
from the huge white $Jty$^that overshadowed 
them. ■ - ;'j * 

** Jist look at that 1”. exclaimed Nathan, paus¬ 
ing by the door, and stretching his hand toward 
a large block of tapestry, old, faded, and stained 
in many places, that k^lf-covered tko opposite 
wall. “ Book at that ffeller with the trainer’s cap 
on his head, and thoiq cast iron gloves on his 
hands, a-prancing through them woods ter meet 
tother feller with his sword out, %pd them slats 
acroes his cap, as if he was a-looking through the 
bars of a gridiron. Don’t that look like going to 
war in arnest?” 

Mrs. Drum lifted one l^nd to her forehead, 
thus giving double force to the shade of her cap- 
border, while she examined that wonderful 
artistic curiosity. At last she turned with a 
sorely puzzled look to her stfMfcr 

“ But; Nat, amt them ^H^rsteppin’ sogers 
taller than the trees ?” 

Nat raised one hand to his head, and sifted a 
lock of sandy hair through his fingers. Then 
his face cleared, and he turned a patronizing 
glance on the doubting qid woman : 

“That’s ’cause the sogers in old times grew 
faster ’en the trees, don’t you see ? Them are 
the men we hear about, that keep on gitting 
greater and greater, arter they're dead and gone. 
It aint to be expected that sich fellers ’ill keep 
leveled down to scrub oak and hoop-poles.” 

* * Mebly not,” observed the old woman. ‘ ‘ Only 
if them sogers was to git a little madder, they’d be 
tramping right over the tops of the trees to git at 
one another with them swords. It seems ter me 
that things ought ter grow more permiscous.” 

“That’s ’cause you aint used ter antikertees, 
mar. Now jist turn yer eyes away, and look 
round on them tables and chists of drawers, and 
that are clock in the corner, and—and—” 

Vol. LXXIX.—22. 


“Goodness gracious, who’s that?” exclaimed 
the old woman, unconsciously setting her cap for 
company; for Nat was interrupted by a loud, 
double knock at the front door, and was almost 
as much startled as his mother. 

“It’s some of the city quality/’ he sakl, 
“nobody in these parts ever knocks like that.” 

“ Just let me git back in the kitchen afore you 
let ’em in,” pleaded the old woman,. retreating 
to her quarters, while Nathan demurely opened 
the upper leaf of the door. 

There, waiting in the stoop, stood two men, 
who justified, by their appearance, the opinion 
Nat had given of them to his mother oifyr a 
moment before, 

“ Is this the residence of Mrs. Farnsworth,” 
enquired the youngest of the two, permitting no 
portion of the surprise that quaint head, peering 
over the closed half of the door, occasioned him. 

“Yes, Mrs. Farnsworth lives here, I reckon 
that’s what you want to know about,” answered 
Nat, “ but she ain’t ter hum, just now.” 

, The two strangers looked at each other evidently 
[ with, some embarrassment, and were about to turn 
| away, when Nathan Bwnng Igjgk. the door, saying: 

; “She’ll be hum afore long, I reckon, so if 
; you’ve a mind ter step in aqd get warmed up, 

; there ain’t no objection ter it.” 

; The younger gentleman entered the hall, look- 
! ing somewhat amused; but the taller and older 
I m &9 bent his head with the unconscious graoe, 

I whick becomes second nature to a thoroughly 
I well-bq^i man* a* he passed beneath that strange 
| roof. 

“You’ll find a fust-rate fire in the out-room, if 
you feel a-cold,” said N&than, pointing to a door, 
quite ignorant that it was his place to open it. 

“ Oh, we find this pleasant enough,” answered 
the young man, throwing open his overcoat, and, 
moving up the hall, evidently interested by what 
he saw there. 

“ Oh, well, if you’d a-ruther git acquainted 
with the annsisters, it don’t make no odds ter me, 
and they never make any objections, just help 
yourselves ter chairs, and sit down as long as you 
want to.” 

The gentlemen sat down, and as the old poten¬ 
tates of the hall hung directly before them, 
beettme at once deeply interested. 

“ Old pictures, I fancy,” said the young man, 
casting a glance at his companion. “They really 
do make one feel at home. I have not seen any¬ 
thing like them since our jisit to Iloly Rood.” 

A faint smile was all the answer given to this 
compliment or criticism, Nathan did not know 
; which it was; but gave the first idea an eager 
■: acceptance. 
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“ No, sur,” he said, quite at home in this de¬ 
partment. “ These old gentlemen ain’t picters, 
but Velleskers every one of ’em, besides the slim 
lady, she’s a Wheeler, took when that great King 
of England, that had his head chopped off, was 
so dead in love with her, that his par sent him 
off ter Spain, jest ter get him off fVom the idea. 
It wasn’t of no use, but jest sot his face agin all 
foreign ladies like flint; for he considered one of 
the Wheeler wimmen jest as good as any dorter of 
the King of Spain, and wouldn’t give in nohow.” 

“ Very likely,” observed the young visitor, 
when Nathan paused to take breath. 11 Our first 
Charles was celebrated for his obstinacy. It cost 
him first his crown, and then his head. No 
wonder he was faithful to a lady like that.” 

“That ain’t all,” continued Nathan, uncon¬ 
scious of the smile that quivered around the 
handsome mouth of his visitor. “Afore he 
would give in to his par so much as ter go to 
Spain, and have a good look at the king’s 
dorters, he sot his foot down that he wouldn’t 
stir a single inch without all the men of her 
relation should go -along, and that is how they 
oome ter be Velleeketii, and hung up there; for 
the King of Spain, seeing as he wouldn’t take 
the least of a notibn to any of his dorters, wanted 
to keep something ter remember him by, but 
oouldn’t git him ter set for a Velleskers, without 
all the Wheelers sot too, which they did, and 
made heirlooms for the hull family. Not that 
there was any weavers among ftie Wheelers, but 
they sot everything by the heirlooms, and that’s 
how them Velleskers came to be here.” 

“ Very interesting, indeed,” said the tall gen¬ 
tleman, with serene gravity ; “ but the lady ?” 

“You’re speaking of her,” replied Nathan, 
now launched heart and soul into the family 
history. “ Why, she jist held up her head high 
as you please, till after the old king got wrathy, 
and made his son knuckle down and marry a 
French gurl, that wasn't no more to be likened 
to her than chalk’s like cheese. Then she took 
her bible oath never to marry the best man that 


ever lived, king or beggar, and you may jist be¬ 
lieve she kept her oath. That’s how she got to be 
an ansesteress amongst the heads of the Wheeler 
family, and hung up there.” 

“And she was taken by Sir Peter Leley?” 
questioned the young man. • 

“No,, sur; she never was took by anybody 
living, for she had sworn agin it; but lived jist 
as she hangs there, a pattern and a monument— 
but you seem to be kind of shivery. Hadn’t 
you better step inter the out-room, there’s more 
of’em in there?” 

“Then let us go in by all means,” said the 
young man, whose visible tremor certainly had not 
arisen from cold. “Is this the way, my man?” 

The next moment our two strangers stood face 
to fkce with tie tapestried warriors, and in the 
beams of ■ glorious fire, that filled the whole 
room with mellow light, and quivered over the 
small window p»ut* like a halo of gold. Two 
antique chairs, elaborately carved/fttood upon the 
ample hearth. 

“This is indeed pleasant,” said tho foreign 
gentleman, who had a soft hesitation in his 
speech, which, to a practiced ear, betrayed that 
ho was not native to our tongue. 

“ Yes ; something like comlbrt,” answered the 
other, throwing himself into tho vacant chair; 
“but as tho mistress of the mansion seems long 
in coming, had we not better leave cards, and 
begone?” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry,” interposed Nathan, 
who had hospitably remained in the room, and 
now drew another chair towards the fire, upon 
which he seated himself, very still and upright. 
“ May as well e^fgferourseltes.” 

The elder genttamfii smiled, tho other laughed, 
at which a hospitable smile beamed on Nathan's 
face. 

“ Wouldn’t mind a good, hot pitcher of Slip, 
now. I shouldn’t wonder,” he said, animated by 
tho thought, “ there’s an old woman in yonder, 
that can’t be beat in making it.” 

[TO BE OONTDWID.] 


DAY LILY. 

BY MAUD MEREDITH. 


Comb dose to mo, my dainty bud of now, 
My spotless Uly fiowor; 
heavy porfumo drag each vagrant sense, 
Make perfect ono bright hour. 

.0, give mo, lily, of your Joyous life, 

Your radiant glad content; 

Fling off theeo rays of real days and nights, 
Olathe me with sentiment. 


Hido me within, oh, white, oh, pure, oh, dear. 
Your golden-hearted chalice; 

Give me of peace and rest, my sweet, one hour. 
One hour, forgetting malice. 

0, lily, can you not be shield and pell 
Some rift my clouds to sever; 

Perhaps I asked too much, but thou, my only. 
Love me, my sweet, forever 
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No. 1.—We give, here, a pretty costume for 
house or street; stylish, from its extreme sim¬ 
plicity. The material is oashmere, of the color 
known as coachman's drab; this, or any of the 
lighter shades of gray, chocolate, or beige, will 



No. l. 


be mnch worn this season. The plain, round 
skirt has, first, two very narrow knife-plaitings, 
two by two and a-half inches deep—overlapping 
each other, above these, another knife-plaiting, 
six inches deep, completes the trimming for the 
underskirt. The tunic is arranged upon this 
foundation skirt, the upper part of which may be 


of Silesia if preferred, the front is arranged in 
regular folds half way, and the back is a good 
deal looped and puffed. All short costumes will 
be wider in the skirt, and more puffed than they 
have been; the extra fullness being put into the 



No. 2. 


back. The fronts and sides will still 'preserve 
the dinging effect. The pioket, which is smilar 
to the Norfolk jackets, only longer in the skirt— 
is made with three deep plaits—turning back— 
on the fronts, beginning from the shoulder, same 
is repeated for the back of the jacket, observing 
to arrange the plaits to meet in the back, touch- 
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ing at the waist. These plaits must all be laid 
deep enough to make fullness sufficient for the 
skirt of the jacket, otherwise the garment will 
hoop over the hips. Make on a tight-fitting 



No. 3 


Sileeiax linflBg*—tacking the plaits on the waist 
part in. petition—those in the skirt are left loose. 
A belt o t the material is worn with this jacket. 
Some-- ale worn two inches wide, some three 
inches. It is almost needless to say this style of 
waist is only suitable for slight figures. No 
t rimming , except buttons, is required. The edge 
of the tonic is simply hemmed, and several rows 
of stitching put in above the hem. The edges of 
the jacket and sleeves are finished in the same 
way. Ten yards of cashmere will be required. 

No. 2—Is a walking costume for a young lady, 
the material of which is summer camel's hair 
cloth,, light twilled flannel, de laine, de beige, 
albatrosa cloth, or any of the endless variety of 


spring fabrics, may be used for this style of 
dress. The skirt, has, first a narrow knife-plaiting 
two and a-half inches deep. Over this, a side 
plaiting, or more properly a kilt-plaiting, a-half 
yard deep, on to which a puff is laid, six inches 
from the bottom. This puff *is gathered with a 
cord in the edge. The polonaise is a revival of 
the old fashioned Redingote—cut with loose 
fronts and a tight-fitting back—belted in at the 
waist to fit the figure. This garment is double- 
breasted, and finished with a rolling collar of silk 
or velvet. The belt, cuffs, loops, and ends, 
forming the garniture of the polonaise, are all 
made of silver silk or velvet, to match, or else of 
a contrasting color, or darker shade of the same 
color. the illustration may be seen about 

how far in front to leave the garment open. The 
edges are simply piped with the silk. The full- 



No.4. 


ness in the back is arranged in irregular pouffe. 
A similar bow of loops and ends is placed at the 
back, just below the waist line. The bows may 
be made of ribbon, if preferred. Ten to twelve 
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EVERY-DAY DRE88E 

yards of double width material will be required. 
For collar, cuffs, and belt, three-quarters of a 
yard of silk or velvet. One yard extra for loops 
and ends, or four yards of ribbon. Two dozen 
buttons. Fancy buttons are most fashionable. 
No. 3.—For a young girl of thirteen to four- 



No. 6—FROST. 


teen years, we give the back view of one of the 
polonaise costumes, with hood and turned-down 
collar. Our model calls fora pin-striped camel’s 
hair. The skirt is kilt-plaited, on to a deep yoke 
of muslin. The polonaise is quite short in front, 



No. 5— BACK. 


and looped very high at the sides. The back is 
arranged by taking one breadth of the material, 
say two yards long, and begin under the panier 
at the back. Plait one end in long plaits, fasten 
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it under the panier, and bring it down to within 
six inches of the bottom of the skirt, then 
arrange the folds—with pins—afterwards tuck 
them, turn or twist the goods and carry it up to 
the opposite side. A pointed end is added from 
the middle of the back to the left side, and edged 
with crinkled fringe. This same fringe edges 
the paniers at the back. The Capuchin hood 
is lined with silk of a contrasting color. The 
flaps, which turn over, are lined with the material 
of the dress, finished by two rows of machine 
stitching. The rolling collar is finished in the 
same way, also the cuffs. Ten to twelve yards of 
double width material, one-half yard silk or*s«tin 
to line the hood. Three or three and a-half 
yards of fringe. 

No. 4—Is an evening toilette of silk or fine 



cashmere embroidered. Our model is of cream 
or ivory, or a very light shade of yellowish gray, 
galled mastic. The embroidery is done in Ken¬ 
sington stitch, in a design of wild roses, buds, 
and leaves. Many young ladies, who arc pro¬ 
ficient in this kind of embroidery, work tbrir 
own dresses, and some paint them. *The painting, 
though, can only be done on silk, while the em¬ 
broidery looks equally well upon either silk or 
cashmere. This is a very effective model for 
showing off the embroidery to advantage. Of 
course the basque, sleeves, overdress, and hands 
for the underskirt must all be embroidered before 
the dress is made up. The underskirt, which has 
only a short train, is gathered and puffed on the 
front, as may be seen, the two bands of embroidery 
separating the upper two puffs. The edge of the 
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No. 7. 


tunic has a box-plaiting set on the edge. The ) years, made of baby blue cashmere, and trimmed 
waist may be made a pointed basque back and l with Russian lace. The fronts are cut princess, 
front, or the back and skirt of the tunic are often j and the back is plaited. The lace is laid on to 
times all cut in one, elbow sleeves and surplice turn up on the edge of the skirt, and many prefer 
front, cut V shape, and filled in with lace. < it arranged in the same way on the cape and 

No. 5—Is a blouse costume for a little girl of \ collar, ns it is not so liable to become crushed 
six to eight years. The skirt is laid in box-plaits, ! and soiled. ’ 

and sewn on to a petticoat body. One row of No. 8—Is a child’s round collar, made of em- 


stitching above the hem. The blouse is cut like 
a loose sacque, and then gathered by five rows of 
gaging at the waist. A wide sash ribbon is 
slipped under this, and ties at the left side in 
front. We give the front and back view, so it 



No. 8. 


may easily be arranged from the illustration. 
Pockets, cuffs, and the deep collar, also the edge 
of the blouse are piped with silk or bound with 
braid, as preferred. 

No. 6—Is an out-door costume for a girl of six 
years. It is made of dark blue sateen, trimmed 
with white embroidery, or Russian lace. The 
embroidery or lace is laid on to simulate a paletot 
with pockets. Large collar and cuffs trimmed 
with the same. 

No. 7—Is a manteau costume for a baby of two 


broidery, or of Torchon or guipure laoe. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent by inall on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will bo put together and plainly marked. 

Patterns designed to order. 


Princess Dress: Plain.-50 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise..60 

Combination Walkiug Suita,.1.00 

Trimmed Skirts..AO 

Watteau Wrapper,.60 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,..35 

Basques,..36 

Coats,.-35 

“ with vesta or skirts cut off,.AO 

Overskirts..35 

Talmas and Dolmans, .-35 

Waterproofs and Circulars,.AS 

Ulsters,.A5 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .‘261 Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suite, . . .35 Coats A Vesta or Cut Skirts .35 

Skirts anil Overskirts, . .25 1 Wrappers,..25 

Polonaise: riain, . . . .25 Waterproof^, Circulars 

“ Fancy, . . .36 j and Ulsters,. ... .25 

BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,.26 Wrappers,..25 

Pants,.20 Gents’ Shirts, .... AO 

; Vesta,.20 M Wrappers, ... AO 

; Ulsters,.AO * 


In sending orders for Patterni% please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, ana also whether for lady or child. Address 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
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BT 1MILT H. MAT. 


We give, for our Supplement, this month, the s V. — The Upper and Under Part op Sleeve, 

pattern of a corsage pelerine, of which an en- \ With Cuff Attached. 


FRONT. 

graving appears also. The pelerine consists of 

I —Half of Front. 

II—Half of Plastron. 

Ill —Half of Back. 

IV.—Half of Side Back. 


Capuchin Hood, which consists of three pieces: 
I.—Half of Hood. 

II— Half of Under Rever. 

III.— Half of Upper Rever. 

The letters and notches shew how all the 
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pieces are joined. The plastron is cut without \ of the plastron, and joining the back from I to K. 
arny seam in the front; but there is a dart put in \ The upper rever of the hood is made of the plaid, 
to fit the figure. This plastron is finished with \ and a deep collar, either plaited or plain, is worn 
button holes on both sides. The buttons are set \ over the hood. The skirt of this costume has 
upon the front on the dotted line, about one inch j two tiny knife-plaited ruffles on the edge, above 
from the edge. The dotted lines also show S which is a deep side-plaiting of the plaid 
where to place the darts. The dotted lines at < material. The over-dress is edged with a knife- 
the back of the skirt of the jacket, show where a j plaiting of the plaid, headed by a narrow band 
hollow plait is laid. Our model is made of j of the same. 

plain and plaid goods, and the front skirt of the \ As we give the front and back view, the man- 
pelerine is laid in side plaits, and added to the j ner of looping and arranging the draping can 
part given, beginning at the point 6, at the end ) easily be followed. 


CLASSICAL DESIGNS FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 


di mi. jaki iriiTli, 

_ I 

In the front of the number, we give, printed in l embroidery on tapestry canvas. The materials 
color, two designs of classical figures, to be ! required are tapestry canvas and a few liquid 
worked in outline embroidery on tapestry canvas, colors specially prepared for tapestry painting. 
Tapestry painting, on a large scale, requires appli- j and suitable brushes to lay on the chosen color 
ances and preparations which are not within j of the ground. Black or colored silks, threaded 
reach of everybody. But its combination with J in a strong well-tempered needle, are used for 
the now so popular outline embroidery is of easy J the outline work. 

execution, of excellent effect, and can be applied ; First the outlines of the figure or figures are 
to many purposes of decorative needlework .) traced on the tapestry canvas with pencil, and 
Classical designs look especially well, but the \ then the colored ground painted in. Great care 
outline drawings of children in fancy dresses, j must be taken not to over-paint the outlines, 
which we have published in former numbers,? After allowing the color to dry thoroughly, the 
may be likewise used f%r ornamenting ovals, j subject is finished in silk outline work, which we 
circles; squares; and oblong stripes of tapestry j need not describe, and suitable border stitched 
canvas, and afterwards inserted wherever a dec- \ around the oral or whatever the shape may be. 
orative medallion, plaque, or border, iB required. > Of course the color of the ground is optional, and 
On large and small screens medallions of this : ought to be in keeping with the surroundings on 
would look especially well, and might be placed ■ which the finished work is placed, 
within painted scrollwork and corresponding < The figures we give are copied from antique 
devices on the corners of the screen leaf. Door, j statues and bronzes. Other figures may be 
furniture, and wall panels fhrnish other suitable j copied from Flaxman’s outlines or from the re¬ 
placements for squares and medallions in outline » production of Canova’s work in the same style. 


LAMP MAT. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 

In the front of the number, we give a new and 
pretty design for a circular lamp mat, to be made 
of pale fawn-Colorcd cloth, measuring eleven 
inches wide, and cut round the edge in large and 
small Vandykes, which are embroidered with 
colored silks. In the centre of each Vandyke, a 
small diamond is cut out, and filled alternately 
with brown and blue satin. The satin diamonds 
are worked in cross-stitch, and then filled up 
with glass beads. 


Outside the diamonds, thus worked in, are 
chain-stitching of pink and blue silk. There are 
also lines of blue filoselle sewn on with pink 
silk, and the point russe and chain-stitches are 
worked with red and brown silk. ' Between the 
Vandykes are balls of pink and olive wool. The 
circular lines around the border arc done in 
chain-stitch in blue and red silk. Line the mat 
as far as the border with cardboard oovered with 
Canton flannel. 
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BICYCLE CAP, IN CROCHET. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: One ounce single German wool, and j 
a small-sized bone crochet.—First row. Make 5 
a chain of five, join into a circle.—Second row \ 
Double crochet, two stitches into each loop.— \ 
Third row. Two treble in each loop, making | 
twenty-two rounds.—Fourth row. Double cro- \ 



chet, taking the loop nearest to you.—Fifth row. 
Thirty-second treble, increase by working two 
treble in every alternate loop. In this round the 
loop at the back of the preceding row is worked,, 
in order to mark the two loops of double crochet 
in the fourth round.—Sixth row. Two treble in 
every alternate stitch, making forty-eighth round, 


work the loop next to join throughout.—Seventh 
row. Sixty-four treble, two stitches between the 
increase.—Eighth row. Eightieth treble, three 
stitches between the increase.—Ninth row. 
Ninety-six treble, four stitches between the 
increase.—Tenth row. One hundred and twelve 
treble, five stitches between the increase.— 
Eleventh row. One hundred and twenty treble, 
six stitches; then increase, miss thirteen, then 
increase, miss thirteen, and so on. This round 
completes the crown of the cap. Finish the ends 
of each row by drawing the loop on the needle 
through the loop of the first treble. This loop 
must be drawn the same height as the treble. 
For the band round tlit Acad: Twelfth row 
One hundred and twenty double crochet: then 
twelve rounds of double crochet, taking the 
stitch through both loops of the chain. Another 
round of double crochet finishes the depth of 
\ headband. On the chain above this last round 
! work a row of DC., also round the crown. These 
| last two rows form a pretty finish to the cap, 
{ which must be lined with sarcenet. 


BABY’S BOOT. 


B.Y MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, will be found our j color. After the embroidery; is done, line the 
engraving of a baby’s boot, of which, as will be 1 pieces with Canton flannel* and bind all round 
seen, we give the half of the upper part. The with a narrow silk braiif. In putting them 
sole is to be added afterwards. The boot is made \ together, over-seam them neatly by the edges, 
of merino, or fine flannel, and the design is done Work eyelets in the front of the boot, and tie 
in braiding and embroidery. The scroll is done! with narrow ribbon 4o match the embroidery, 
in braid, either the flat or star braid, of white, j Pale blue or pink merino may be used instead of 
or very light pink or blue silk. The flowers, j white for the foundation, if preferred; but white 
leaves, and stem are done in silks of the same i will bear use and washing the best. 


EMBROIDERY FOR WINDOW CURTAINS, Etc. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This beautiful design, which we give in the 
front of the number, may be worked with crewels 
on a foundation of thin muslin. It will form a 
very pretty and uncommon border for net or 
Swiss muslin window curtains. The design may 
he traced on transparent tracing linen, and 
placed under the muslin. It will also serve for 
a pretty stripe between others of guipure for 


I < antimaccassars, in that, case the edge must be 
repeated, which is shown only on one side of the 
design. Heavy curtains may be worked on Java 
, canvas, then the design can be followed by 
> counting the threads. Pale pink, pale blue and 

1 * two shades of olive make a pretty combination of 
color for this design. Individual taste in the 
arrangement is the only thing to be consulted. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Fondness Fob Fiction has characterized most of the 
greatest minds in history. Their mighty intellects found a 
relaxation from the cares of life in perusing romances and 
novels. No one read more novels than the firrt Napoleon, 
lie was difficult to please, and used to toss volume after 
volume out of his carriage window, till the road from 
Madrid to Moscow was strewn with fugitive fragments of 
light French literature. He liked stories that were full of 
action, not the dull character studies that some critics are 
now trying to make fashionable. It was adventure that he 
cared for. And it was tho adventures that amused Macaulay, 
even in the silly story where ho noted that the heroine 
fainted some twenty-nine times in tho course of her pas¬ 
sionate experience. Thackeray, too, who was not prodigal 
in incident, reveled in Dumas' tales, which are fall of in- 
ventiou. The truth is, events and adventures are essential 
to the keeping up of any prolonged and popular interest in 
fiction. Scott understood this, and hence his success. Jane 
Austen has never had a superior in analyzing character: 
but her stories lackod engrossing incident; and she has, 
therefore, never had anything like tho roadors that Scott, 
Dumas, and others have hod. Life, In many respects, is bo 
dry and hard, that it is a relief to escape, for awhile, into 
regions of romance. That there are wooden-headed people 
who do not see this, and who say that it is a waste of time 
to road novols, does not prove this to be untrue, but only 
proves that they have no imagination, poor V>uls I As well 
might one say it is a waste of time to walk in the sunshine; 
for what sunshine is to the physical nature, fiction is to the 
intellectual one. A really healthily developed mind craves 
for fiction, under certain circumstances; and that craving 
ought to bo gratified. Of course, we do not defend immoral 
fiction, but, because some novels are bad, that is no reason 
we should not read good ones. 

A Correspondent of one of the Cincinnati journals, writ¬ 
ing from New York city, says that the higher you go in the 
social scale, there, the less beauty you find. He thinks the 
shop girls are prettier than the Fifth Avenue girls. “ There 
is a theory,” he adds, “ that the product of several genera¬ 
tions of high culture is a palpably superior article of woman/ 
with small hands and feet, arched insteps, sensitive nostrils, 
and other points supposed to indicate physical and mental 
refinement Observation proves that the truth is no such 
thing." The real fact is that long continued luxury and in¬ 
dolence destroy both health and beauty; and that the very 
rich, as a class, are not especially cultured, either In mind or 
body: on the contrary, they too often show, in figure and 
face, the results of the selfish livee of themselves and their 
ancestors. 

New Contributors, who send articles, must keep copies, if 
they wish them preserved. We are not responsible for any 
manuscripts forwarded to us, and cannot even undertake to 
be responsible for their safe return. 

We Have No Agents for whom wo are responsible. 
Either remit direct to us; Join a club; or subscribe through 
some local news agent. Tnut no ftrwuger. 

In Our Next Number, we shall begin the novelet, " Held 
For Ransom," by Sidney Trevor. It is very powerfully 
written. 


I 

i 


i 

j 

! 


< 
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Gentlemen and Gentlewomen/— A leading daily journal 
takes exception, and very properly, to the use of the word 
“ gentlewomen ” in this country, calliug it “ a snobbish im¬ 
portation, belonging to an aristocratic society not natural to 
us." It says: “ In England it has a very definite meaning, 
where a gentlewoman is a woman bora of the gentry, or 
married iuto a family of the gentry, so colled; and It ia 
applied to none other. It is decidely more restricted In Its 
signification than the term gentleman, except when that ia 
used in legal documents. Gentleman has become, in this 
country certainly, a general term, and every man who wears 
good clothes is prima facie a gentleman. Whether a man 
has the qualities which distinguish the Ideal gentleman Is 
another question, and only those who know him intimately 
are capable of deciding it. And the general feminine term 
which corresponds to gentleman is lady with us. It means 
little or nothing definite, like the masculine term. It can 
be used very indiscriminately, and no ono is deceived. 
Gentlewoman, however, has a narrower signification, and it 
does not belong in a republican democracy, Neither, for 
that matter, should the terms gentleman and lady be used 
here as freely os they are now. Plain man and woman are 
better, and if the individuals to whom they are applied have 
distinguishing qualities they can be indicated. If people do 
not like the term lady, they do not bettor things at all by 
talking of a gentlewoman. They only resort to an affecta¬ 
tion, and introduce a term foreign to our society.” 

Tight-Lacing Is Not, in spite of all that is said, a vice of 
American women. Most of the savage philippics, which we 
read about it, are copied from English journals, for the prac¬ 
tice is much more frequent in England than here. A 
Londoner's idea of a handsome figure, in fact, is dispropor¬ 
tionately brood shoulders, and a disproportionately small 
waist. This is the peculiarity of Mrs. Langtry, and much of 
it, if not in her case, at least in others, is brought about by 
tight-lacing. In justice to American men, as well as women, 
it must bo said that they have too fine a sense of symmetry, 
to admire figures so out of proportion. 

The Heavy Snow Storms, all over the country, during the 
past winter, prevented many persons, wo are told, from 
going about to get up clubs for " Peterson.” Letters, spook¬ 
ing of this, come to us overy day. Now it a good time, there¬ 
fore, to remedy this evil. The spring has begun, pleasant 
weather lias set in, the roads once more are passable: go oat, 
therefore, among your neighbors, and raise a club, or odd 
to the one you already have. Our subscription list has been 
greatly increased, this year, and but for the tempestuous 
winter, would have been still more largely increased. It is 
not too late, however, to subscribe. Go to work at once. 

Realizing Its Value.—A lady, sends us two dollars, for 
1881, and ssys: “ 1 failed to take yonr magazine, last year, 
and realize, now, its great value. I would not be without it 
for any price.” Plenty of such letters oome to hand. Many 
complain of having been M taken in," to use their own phrase, 
by cheap, flashy monthlies, that are M dear at any price,” as 
one of tho letters says. 

Fob Two Dollars and a-Halt, we will send a copy of 
“ Peterson " for one year, and either M Gran'father Tells of 
York town, or the Illustrated Album. 
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Ora Premiumb Foa Tnis Teak, for getting up clubs, are S 
unusually fine. The first is from an original picture, by ( 
that distinguished American artist, Edward L. Henry. It 1 
is particularly appropriate, considering that 1881 is the 
Torfctown Centennial Tear. The engraYing is in line and 
stipple, in the highest style of art, by Hlman A Brothers, of 
the size of 24 inches by 20, and is entitled, “ GaAn'raTHsn 
Tells Or Yorktown.” It represents a veteran of 76, in 
his old age, with his little grand-daughter between his 
knees, rehearsing the story of the surrender of Cornwallis. 

In addition to this superb engraving, there will be given, 
for tile larger clnbs, a handsomely bound and Illustbatkd 
Album, in which friends, or acquaintances can write thoir 
autographs, or inscribe verses. Or the Album will be sent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. See Prospectus. 

For many clubs, as will be seen in the same place, an 
extra copy of the magazine will bo sent to the gettor up of 
the club. For otheni, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or Album: and for somo, all throe. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1881. The new subscrib¬ 
ers have already greatly exceeded those of last year, Every¬ 
body is asking for “ Peterson’s.’* Send for a specimen to 
show. 

Mottoes fob Card Board.— We have received such very 
frequent requests for designs for “ Mottoes for Card Board,” 
that w® give several, in the front of the number, as an extra 
fattkbn. Some eighteen months ago, wo gave a sheet, simi¬ 
lar to this, but the mottoes were different, with the exception i 
of one. These mottoes can be worked of any size, if only 
you got card board with boles wide enough apart. On tho 
same shoot is a design for a Napkin Bing, which may be J 
useful to many, as it la easily worked. j 


Ws Isinrr Advertisements, In a few extra pages at tho 
end of each number, because it is a great convenience, eepe- : 
dally to persons living In remote rural districts, to know j 
where to buy articles they want, and get them by mail. But \ 
wo assume no further responsibility. We give the advertiser j 
a chanco to speak of his wares, but tho public must detor- < 
mine for itself whether he over-states his case, or not. I 

\ll Of Our Bkadkrs, we think, will bo interested In tho \ 
article, by Miss Mackintosh, on the genius and personal his- $ 
lory of George Eliot. Wo would, ourselves, have gone \ 
further, however, than our contributor, and said that tho \ 
M Mill On The Floss ” was the best novel, and MaggieTulliver j 
the best female character, in tho wholo series of novels. j 

Is Oub Paris Letter, this month, there are descriptions > 
of some of the more costly dresses worn abroad. Very few j 
ladies can afford such oostumea, but nearly every lady likes j 
to hear about them occasionally; and for that reason wo j 
give them now, and shall, every now and then, give others. 

Back Numbers of this magazine can alwayB bo had of tho j 
principal news agents, or of the publisher. When the local j 
agent is unable to supply you, write to os, remitting the 
price, and we will forward the number, by mall, postage j 
free. 5 

“ Am Insane Asylum.” A gentleman writes to ns that a [ 


Additions Mat Be Made to dubs for “ Peterson ” at the 
priefi paid by the rest of the club. It is never too late to 
make additions, as back numbers, from January, can always 
l>e supplied. Nor is it ever too late to get up clubs. Clubs may 
begin with any number, but all clubs will be enterod os be¬ 
ginning with January, and back numbers sent, unless other¬ 
wise directod. All the membors of a club, however, must 
begin with the same numbor. The new subscribers to 
“ Peterson ” for 1881 have already greatly excoeded those of 
lost year. Everybody Is taking this magazine; never was it 
so popular. Scud for a specimen, and get up a club. 

Piano-backs give a wide scope for peacock's feather appli¬ 
cation. Choice tail feathers may bo laid on in flat sheaves, 
crossed and tiod with a handsome bow of very wide ribbon, 
and a border of eyes being cut all round the edge of the 
back. Black plush or satin cloth make p handsome founda¬ 
tion for this devloe. Groups of three interlaced rings of eye- 
feathers, laid on flat, look well with a border of fronds round 
tlio odge of back. 

When Subscribers Change their residence, and wish the 
address of their magazine altered, they will please notify us, 
not only of tho post-office address to which they move, but 
also of the post-office address which they are leaving. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Minor Arts. Porcelain Painting , Wood-Oarring, Stencil¬ 
ling, Modelling, Mosaic Work, etc. By Charles J. Leland. 
1 rol.: 12mo. London: Macmillan A Co .—The author of this 
little volumo is known, both hero and in Europe, as a man 
of tho most varied accomplishments. No one knows more 
of the gipeies and their customs, no one is so deep in 
Rommany lore. His “ Hans Broitmann ” ballads havo added 
a now character to Amorican humor, and have done for the 
Pennsylvania Dutchman, what Lowell has done, in his llceca 
Bigelow, for the Massachusetts Yankee. In the midst of 
liis other pursuits, Mr. Loland has found time to prepare 
this work, which, In its way, is the best we have ever seen. 
The treatise is not merely intended, however, for the amuse¬ 
ment of idlers. It has a more serious purpose. It seeks to 
teach, in a practical manner, the processes of several minor 
decorative arts, which may prove sources of profit or culture. 
The author writes, from practical knowledge, of wood- 
carving, boiled leather-work, mosaic laying, moulding, and 
other hand-made work, as distinguished from machine-work. 
Vory properly, too, he urges tho claims of the former as 
against the latter, not only as having more of true art, bnt as 
opening up new* avenues for skilled labor. ** I venture to 
oaaert,” says Mr. Leland, “ that, with tho instructions given 
in this work, and a little knowledge of the simplest elements 
of drawing, the majority of pupils would, in a few w eeks or 
months, attain a practical mastery of all which it treats.” 
This is not an exaggerated estimate: it is, if anything, too 
modest. We cordially recommend the book. 

Queenie's Whim. By Bose N. Carey. 1 vol :* 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. IAppincott A Co .—Tho author of this new 
novel is already favorably known to the reading public, her 
stories of ** Nellie's Memories,” and “ Woood and Married,” 
being fictions of very considerable merit Wo think her 
present work, however,^>ettcr than any of its predecessors. 
It is an English story, domestic in its character, just the one 
to be reed in a quiet family circle, or at the fireside. Like 
all the publications of this house, it is printed in distinct 


number of “ Peterson ” had miscarried, and adds “ it is so / type, and on excellent paper. 

missed, at my home, that doc tore’ bills, or an insane asylum, j Asphodel By Miss M. R Braddon. 1 vol: 4 to. New Tori: 
are inevitable for my wife, if you don’t send the number 1 Harper A Brothers .—Miss Braddon always gives interest to 
soon.” | hor stories, though sometimes she verges on the melo- 

| dramatic. No one looks, from her, for such work as George 
Always Remember a kind act done to you. If there is j Eliot did. But in her line, she has no superior, and 
any selfishness, moaner than anothor, it is ingratitude 1 Asphodel ” is quite above the average of her fictions. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. — MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. ) quent qn’k cette qne l’on plant©, et nullement ik cell© qui n’a 

„ „ _ ~ ’ xroniT AnnArfM point M deplane. De lk le proverb© Anglais, (hence the 

Premium Engravings for Fifty Cents.— Many requests j prov ^^_ 


have been made to u. that we should eell copte. of our |t> the „„ ^ it . 

premium engravings. W e, therefore offer, U> mb«T-0>rr, to w ^ tll0 ^ WM p t know it." 

Um mediae, but to no otter., to send either of the following ^ ^ ^ ^ how „ er _ whether our Am ericn cat. 

for fifty cents: | have yet learned to make this nice distinction, and many 

Tub SmitENDER or Coexwalub,. ( a. y20) , j j have not eTen acquired “ le gout pour cetto plante' 

Washington's Adieu to His General, . . « ^ » ; (th e hie for this plant.) 

Bvntan on Trial. [97 ** « 20) • c ‘ atne P' ln y e olden time » ™ * hi & h, y popular domestic 

Bunyan in Jail,. ... • • - > medicine with our good old mothore who practiced with, and 

Washington’s First Interview with HisWife, -4 ^ ^ 20 ; M ^ faith in? rimpfetj or fierb And it may be yet a 

The Star of Bethlbhem, . . . . . . . (‘ ^ 4 ' ; question whether the old fashion is not better than the new 

“ 0ua Father Who Art l1i UeAVEN ’ * * M M < —whether or no, too much medicine is given to the infantile 

WASHINGTON AT TrBNTON,.} 

Bessie's Birth-Day, ../at « « ifiO Catnep has a pungent aromatic, bitterish taste; and i« 

Christ Weeping^ over Jerusalem, . . . ( u lfl ! 5 mneh used by old-fashioned nurse© in the country, especially 

Not Lost but Gone Before, J J for fla tnlent colic in infants ‘ dnring the month.’ What a 

Christmas Morning, . ..; u u ' • iif e struggle, in behalf of these little helpless beingB, the 

Gran’father Tells or Yorktowx, .... ( ^ ^ ) j writflr hR|J had vlth claa8 of motions and nurses; with 

Washington at Valley Forge,. ( u u ' ' the former to be rational and sensible in nursing regularly, 

Tiie Angels or Christmas, .) M „ .J J and with the latter against stuffing tlieir tender charge with 

The Parable or the Lilies, . ... • ■ . ; catnep, soot and other teat. But above all abominations and 

Always «ay, when remitting, which plate to .Mr* J milturaj „ that of moIawM Bnd waUsr given « 

Address, Charl« J. Prtamon, No. d06 Chestnut Street, , ^ „ why do yon give the infant this,” said tbo writer, 

Philadelphia, Pa. _ | QU ono vK > Crtfi j OIJ an 0 ld nurse; and the reply innocently 

A fll ,w_T^r w. made bv the eov- "*■* “ Why, Me. me, to purge off the economy, you know r 


for fifty cents: 

The Surrender of Cornwallis, . . . . 
Washington’s Adieu to His Generals, . 

Bunyan on Trial, . . .*. 

Bunyan in Jail,. 


Washington’s First Interview with His Wife, (24 “ “ 20) <: 

The Star of Bethlbhem,. (24 “ “ 16) ; 

“Our Father Who. Art in Heaven,” . . (24 “ “ 16) ; 

Washington at Trenton,. (24 “ “ 16) • 

Bessie's Birth-Day,. (24 “ “ 16) 

Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, .... (24 “ “ 16) ; 

Not Lost but Gone Before, . . ■ . . • • (24 “ “ 10) ■ 

Christmas Morning,. (24 “ “ 20) 

Gran’father Tells of Yorktown, .... (24 “ “ 20) | 

Washington at Valley Forge,. (27 “ “ 20) < 

Tiie Anoeis or Chrirtmas,. (16 - “ 20) | 

The Parable or the Lilies,. (*20 “ “ 16) . 

Always say, when remitting, which plat© is desired. ] 
Address, Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut 8treet, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kitchen Economy Again.— Later tests made by the gov- < 
eminent chemist. The analytical chemist for tlio Indian } 


Department of the Government, Mr. Edward G. Love, has 
made further analyses of baking powders, and tills timo of 


r the Indian 1 She meant meronmm, a black tarry substance in every infant 1 
P t . 1 ) bowels, for which purpose the first milk of the mother is all 

(j. 1 jO\C, nas rri_ _kAiuarar aro nuHin/ 


\ sufficient Those primitive ideas, however, are passing 
t away, and if the mother is unable to provide for it at once, it 


samples both of which were purchased by Dr. Love himself (m . ^ al]owed) to alw , p for the #ret S „ 

in open market. hours with or without a few teaspoonfuls of thin cream tad 

Aa carlmnic acid gaa is the bread leavening power genera- , pillch of BUplr , an J even thie should not he re¬ 
ted by the admixture of cream of tartar and bicarbonate of o(w * „ lan two or thnw honra . • 

s,Kla, the following, copied from Dr. Love a certificate of an- ] n h oied >tIong lnfllaion> „ other minta , pennyreyri. 
alysis of the comparative yields of Hub gas by the powders ^ when one wut> ^ufato and worm up the system, 
examined. Is of Interest: AvaUabU corbonic in ctmes of colds, ohrtrncUons, etc. 

acid <ms, cubic inche* The leaves chewed and hold in contact with au aching 


examined. Is of Interest: AvaSobte carbonic in ctmes of colds, ohrtrncUons, etc. 

acid gas, cubic inches The leaves chewed and hold in contact with au aching 
Name of the Baking Powder. per each ot. of powder, tooth for a few minutes will sometimes relieve the pain. 

“ Cleveland’s Superior ”.118.2 ? 

** Royal ”.11622 j 

The sample of Cleveland’s Baking Powder previously j * 
analyzed, with result shown in the original article on | 

“ Kitchen Economy,” was furnished to Dr. Love by the j PUZZLE DEPARTMEN . 

Royal Bokiug Powder Company. < JBEy*Everything relating to this department murt be sent 

_ / to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All coimnumca- 

,, , lva^iaom.nt tions are to be headed: “ For Peterson’s.” All are i 0 ”}™ 

Messrs. Marciial & Smith s New organ (see advertisement ^ ^ nd Rnswew> contribute original puzzles, which 

on page 332) will be found by examination to be well worthy 8 hould be accompanied by the answers. ^ 

the attention of our readers. _ 

__ —No. 101 .—Charade. 

\ • A girl went Into a crowded room, 

MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT. Ind my fra sho held In her hand. 

„ _ _ _, ) Sho spoke to my second, who atood close by, 

[Mkdioai. Botakt Or the Oaodsn, Eieid am Fobest.] ^ then to a lod y grand. 

. Then she sold, “ I found it here, in the hall, 

OT ABEAM MVEEET, M, P. And its owner I cannot see 1" 

_ When my whole stepped forward and quickly said. 

No. TV.—Catxep or C*™iXT-Nr.mTA Cataeix. | -It Is mine! It belongs to mo P 

[Supposed to be named after a town in Italy.] t Beetea 

A perennial plant with a quadrangular stem, two to three feet * - 

high, branching, somewhat hoary; leaves, opposite, oblong- No IOZ.-Geoorafhioal Drop-Letter Pnnt 

cordate, crenate-eerrate, petlolate. Racemes of flowers, panl- _ 

cnlate; corolla, hnabiate, oehrolenoon. with a reddish Huge The omitted lette^preperty arranged, form a country. 

and puqde dots. Calyx, fifteen-nerved and five-tOothed. A aTrouean river. 

Found in fields, gardens, waste places, fence-rows—In fact: ___ Acountrv 

it Is common on our farms. The plant has a strong, pocullar f n ' r 

odor, which seems to he attractive to the domestic cat. De fc***-. _ Dceble U. Cateote 

Thets, a French botanist, says of this ]Sant No iq 3 ( —Double DiAni>Nt>. 
tongue:—Le gout dee Chats pour cette plante ©et tree- 

remarquable; ils la mordent, l’arrachent, et ee ronlent deesus ! Across:—l. A numeral. 2. A serpent. 3. With 
—coc Ti cat nanendant simrulier au’ila ne s’atta- 4. An animal. 6. A consonant. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—Of the Garden, Field and Forest.] j 

BY ABRAM LIVEZKY, M, D. 

No. IV.— Catnep or Catmint—Nepeta Cat aria. 

[Supposed to be named after a town in Italy.] 

A perennial plant with a quadrangular stem, two to three feet 
high, branching, somewhat hoary; leaves, opposite, oblong- 
cordate, crenate-eerrate, petlolate. Racemes of flowers, pani¬ 
culate ; corolla, bilabiate, ochrolencons with a reddish tinge 
and purj4e dots. Calyx, fifteen-nerved and five-toothed. 

Found in fields, gardens, waste places, fence-rows—in fact 
it is common on our farms. The plant has a strong, peculiar 
odor, which seems to be attractive to the domestic cat. De 
Tiietk, a French botanist, says of this plant lii his native 
tongueLe gout dee Chats pour cette plante eet tres- 
remarquable; ils la mordent, l’arrachent, et se ronlent dessus 
avec transport H eet oependant singulier qu’ila ne s’atta- 
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Down .-—1. A letter from France. 2. A nickname. 8. 
True. 4. High. 5. A consonant. Twin* 

No. 104 .—Cross-Word Enigma. 

My first is in Efiie, but not in May 
My second is in sickle, but not in hay. 

My third is in Robert, but not in John. 

My fourth is in read, but not in con. 

You'll find if you place the right letters together 
My whole is a protection against the cold weather. 
Oottonville, Ioxca. Coha Fuld. 

No. 105.— Hidden States and Territories. 

1. Emma, I never saw your friend. 

2. The oitist, Basil Lins, is going to Italy. 

3. Has that gentleman from Baltimore gone. 

4. Miss Lida, how are you advancing with your studies? 

Crmcfor decide , Iud. Anna Snyder. 

Answer* Next Month. 

Answers to Puzzles in the March Number. 

No. 97. . 

GAELIC 

TRACED 

NITRIC 

DIESIS 

CAMMAS 

LEAD ER 

No. 98. 

Pen, Man, Ship. Penmanship. 

No. 99. 

HinT 
E m i R 
L e 0 
ImP 
0 b o E 

No. 100. 

1. Longfellow. 2. Cowper. 3. Whittier. 4. Dickens. 

5. Homans. 


FLORICULTURE. 

Window Gardens. —In the cultivation of plants outside 
the window, boxes should invariably be employod, apart 
from all considerations as to their appearance, because of the 
protection they afford tho roots from extremes of tempera* 
tore. When the pots are plaoed upon the sill without any 
protection, as is frequently done, it is a matter of extreme 
difficulty to maintain the plants in a healthy state, for not 
only are the roots subjected to an injuriously high tempera¬ 
ture during periods of bright weather by the action of tho 
sun upon the outside of the pots, but the moisture is so 
quickly evaporated from the soil forming tho sides of tho 
ball tliat it is practically impossible to prevent their suffering 
more or leas from drought. The least troublesome, and as a 
rule the most satisfactory way of embellishing windows is to 
grow the plants ontirely in the boxes, but if it is so desired 
they may be grown in pots, and be then plunged within the 
boxes in coconut refuse. This latter plan entails consider* 
able labor, byt it has the great advantage of affording facili- 
tiee for changes to be made when thought desirable, and in 




I 


some instances this would more than counterbalance the ad¬ 
ditional labor entailed. The form of the boxes, and tho 
material of which they ore mode, must in a great measure 
be determined by the stylo of architecture of the house, and 
the taste and means of the occupier. For cottage and small 
villas, boxes of rustic wood and of deal, with a neat mould¬ 
ing along the bottom and upper edge, and pointed dark 
green, brown, or chocolate, are the most suitable, whilst lor 
more pretentious structures, boxes faced with tile are piefor- 
able. In the selection of tile boxes, those rather quiet in 
coloring should have the preference, ns they show off tho 
flowers and foliage with which they are furnished to much 
greater advantage than those of which the tiles are very 
brightly colored. In all cases they must fit the windows 
nicely, and they must be of sufficient width and breadth to 
hold a goodly quantity of soil, or the plants will not be 
much better off than they would be in pots. They ought, as a 
rule, to be not less than nine inches in width and depth, and 
if they project a few inches beyond the sill it will not be a 
mattor of much consequence, as their appearance will not be 
at all objectionable, and they can be held securely with neat 
brackets, one at each end. 

What Flowers Will Grow In The Shade?—T he question 
is put every spring by scores of city people, whoso little 
patch w’hich they wish to devote to flowers is bo walled up 
by neighboring houses, that the direct rays of the sun never 
touch it. But few plants will develop their flowers there, 
and none will do it as woll as if it were lighted up by sun¬ 
shine a part of the day. Fuchsias, pansies, forget-me-nots, 
violets, lobelias, lilies of the valley, phloxes, and other herb¬ 
aceous plants whose native habitat is shady wood, will do 
best, but even these languish if denied all direct sunlight 
The beet effect in such situations is produced by ornamental 
leaved plants, the beauty of which is not dependent upon 
their flowers. Among those may bo ranked the gold and 
silver variegated leaved geraniums, achryanthus, altcrnan- 
theras, begonias, calodiums, centaureas, coleuses, etc., which, 
if planted so as to bring the various shades in contrast, pro¬ 
duce a pleasing offset, which continues during the entire 
summer months, and is not surpassed by any display of 
flowers. * 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in (hit Cook-Book hat been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

mra. 

Salt Fish with Parsnips .—Salt fish must always be well 
soaked in plenty of cold water the whole of the night before 
it is required for the following day’s dinner. The salt fish 
must be put on to boil in plonty of oold water, without any 
salt, and, when thoroughly done, should be well-drained free 
from any water, and placed on a dish with plenty of well- 
boiled parsnips. Some sauce may be poured over the fish, 
which is to be made as follows: Mix two ounces of bntter 


with throe ounces of flour, pepper and salt, a small glassful 


\ of vinegar, and a good half-pint of water. Stir this on the fire 


i - till it boils. ‘ A few hard-boiled eggs, chopped up and mixed 
in this sauce, would render tho dish more acceptable. 

Codfish Cakes .—Soak threa pounds of salt codfish in cold 
e water till it comes to a boil; pour off the w-ater; if too salt 
j for the taste, add fresh cold water; don’t let it boil; w lion 
' soaked sufficiently remove all the bones and skin and chop 
\ fine, boil eight white potatoes till done, drain off the water, 
f mash very fine, add one half-cupful of milk, quarter-pound 


f of butter, beat well with a spoon and add to the fish, mixing 
! thoroughly, using more potatoes than fish; roll with the 
| hands into small round cakes an inch thick, and fry a rich 
) brown in boiling lard. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


MXXTS. , t 

Beefsteak Smothered in Onions. —Take a juicy beefsteak two ( 
inches thick; broil it nicely; then have ready six onions, ] 
sliced and fried in butter; be careful not to let thorn burn; 
tty them a light brown. When the steak is done, and ready 
to serve, put several lumps of butter upon it, and pour two 
tablespoonfiils of boiling water ovor it; then pour on the 
hot onions, and serve immediately. The onions should be l 
allowed to lie in salt-and-water for an hour, and then wiped ■ 
dry before putting them in the butter to fry. > 

Meat Pie. —Season mutton chops (those from the nock are { 
best) pretty highly with pepper and suit, and place them in ] 
a dish in layers, with plenty of sliced apples, sweetened, and ' 
chopped onions; cover with a good suet crust, and bake. \ 
When done, pour out all the gravy at the side, take off the ] 
fat, and add a spoonful of mushroom ketchup, then return it ' 
to the pie. The apples may be omitted or not according to j 
taste. < 

Hashed Fowl. —Take the meat from a cold fowl and cut it ; 
in small pieces. Put half-a-pint of well flavored stock into a ; 
stewpan, add a little sAlt, pepper, and nutmeg, and tliicken ) 
with some flour and butter; let it boil, then put iu the 
pieces of fowl to warm; after-warming sufficiently, serve \ 
with some poached eggs laid on the hash, with a sprig of \ 
parsley in the centre, and garnish round the plate with j 
pieces of fried brood. j 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. j 

Apple Trifle (A supper dish.) —Ten good-size apples, the rind j 

of half a lemon, six ounces of pounded sugar, half a pint of j 
milk, half a pint of cream, whipped, two eggs. Peel, core, 1 
and cut tho apples into tbiu slices, and put them into a j 
saucepan with two tablespoonful* of water, the sugar, and \ 
minced lemon-rind. Boil all together until quite tender, ' 
and pulp the apples through a sieve; if they should not bo } 
quite sweet enough, add a little more sugar, and put them at j 
the bottom of the dish to form a thick layer. Stir together j 
the milk, cream, and eggs, with a little sugar, oyer the Are, j 
and let the mixture thicken, hut do not allow it to reach the | 
boiling point. When thick, take it off the Are; let it cool a j 
little, then pour it over the apples. Whip some cream with • 
sugar, lemon-juice, etdt, tho same as for other trifles; heap it ; 
high over the custard, and the dish is ready for table. It { 
may be garnished, as fancy dictates, with strips of bright j 
apple-jolly, slices of citron, etc. j 

Salad Dressings One teaspoonful of made mustard, one tea- { 
spoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of Balod oil, a table¬ 
spoonful of milk, two of vinegar, cayenne pepper and salt to \ 
taste. Put the mustard into a salad bowl with the sugar, 
and add the oil drop by drop, carefully stlrriug and mixing j 
all the ingredients well together. Proceed in this manner l 
with the milk and vinegar, which must be added very gradu- \ 
ally or the sauce will curdle: then put in the seasoning of \ 
cayenne and salt. It ought to have a creamy appearance, \ 
and when mixing, the ingredients cannot bo added too ■ 
gradually, or stirred too much. \ 

Cream Cheese. —Mix a pint of warm new milk with a quart | 
of fresh groom, a lump or two of sugar, a spoonful of rennet; ^ 
place it near the fire until the curd comes; make a shape of - 
straw or rushes something like a flat brick ; sew the rushes 
or straw together, make the top and bottom in the samo ? 
way, but they must be loose; put the curd into tho shape on • 
the loose bottom, and cover with the top; take it out the 
next day, and turn it every day until ripe. A one-pound 
weight will be sufficient to place on this cheese. 

Cold Tongue on Toast. —Take cold smoked tongue or ham; 
mlnco or grate fine, mix it with the beaten yolks of egg and 
cream or milk, with a dash of cayenne popper; prepare thin, 
small, square pieces of buttered toast; place on a heated 
plotter, putting a spoonful of the meat on each piece; cover 
with dish-cover, ;and send to table hot; for breakfast or 
lunch. 


A Savory Dish.— Melt a quarter-pound good cheese in the 
oven. When sufficiently melted, add one egg and a wine¬ 
glass of milk. Beat together till it resembles a custard. 
Bake in a hot oven a light brown. 

TOILET AMD SAM IT ART. 

Scalds and Bums .—These should be secluded as much as 
can bo from the air. When the injury ia severe, olive oil 
mixed into a thick cream with finely-powdered slacked lime, 
whiting, or flour should be laid thickly over the place 
affected. Where the injury is slight prick the blisters in 
two places, absorb as much as possible of the water with a 
soft cloth, and wash with tepid water. The burn should 
then be well floured from an ordinary dredger and wrapped 
up in soft cloths. Great care should be taken not to break 
the blister, but only to prick it, otherwise the air will get to 
the tender part, and possibly give rise to a painful sore. 
Tho flour should not be removed until the wound is nearly 
healed, except gathering sets in, when it should be washed 
off with warm water and linseed or bread poultices applied iu 
its place. If the pain be veiy great, relief may be obtained 
by plunging tho part affected into cold water without re¬ 
moving the bandages. 

Cure for tVeckles .—Waah in fresh buttermilk every morn¬ 
ing, and rinse the face in tepid water; then use a soft towel. 
Freckles may also bo removed by applying to the face a 
solution of nitre and water. Another good wash for freckles 
is made by dissolving three grains of borax in five drachms 
each of rose-water and orange-flower water. There are 
many remedies for freckles, but there is none that will 
banish them entirely. 

7b Remove Snnbum .—A littlo lemon-juice put into a enp of 
milk, and then the face washed with the milk, is a completo 
remedy for sunburn. Wo would not advise its being applied 
too frequently, as all things are more or leas hurtful to 
the skin when applied too often. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fio. i.— Walking-Dress or Yellowish Cashmere. Tho 
short skirt is trimmed with a narrow ruffle around the bot¬ 
tom. The front of tho skirt is laid in plaited draperies 
across, and fastened under the bock width, which is very 
simply draped. The bows are of the material of the dreae, 
and lined with blue ribbon. Long, plain coat basque. 
Tuscan straw bonnet, trimmed with blue ragged ribbons. 

Fio. u.—-Walking-Dress or . Fawn-Colored Bunting. 
Doop side plaited flounces around the bottom. Tho ride 
trimmings consist of four pointed pieces, trimmed with plaid 
silk; scarf draped below the bodice, tied at the back. 
Cuirass waist, with full shirred front, the same kind of 
trimming down tho front of the skirt, bag sleeves and deep 
collar, trimmed with plaid silk. White chip bonnet lined 
with yellow, and trimmed with white feathers and red roses. 

Fio. in.—C hild’s Dress of blue foulard. The ruffle and 
bodice are laid in kilt-plaits, except the front, which is gath¬ 
ered across. 

Fio. rv.— Walkino-Dress or Dare-Green Camel's Hair. 
The bottom is in large side plaits. Tho princess overdrew ia 
gathered crosswise in front, and draped slightly in the back, 
and ornamented with gilt buttons. Round cape with 
pointed hood. Black straw bonnet trimmed with blue and 
white plaid ribbon. 

Fio. v.— Caeriaoe-Diess or Steel and Blue Silk. The 
train is rather long, the skirt elaborately plaited, and fastened 
with bows lined with straw-colored silk. Mantle made of 
an India shawl, large, black straw hat, trimmed wRh many 
plnmes. 

Fio. vi. — Walkino-Dress or Fawn-Coi.ored Fouiaan. 
| The bottom of skirt has a narrow plaited raffle, beneath 
which Is another raffle of red satin; a narrow fringe, with a 
gimp heading is placed above the raffles. Gimp trimmings 
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amament the rest of the dress. The coat basque Is tight* 
Itting, sad has a long hood Hoed with red satin. Bonnet of 
f»vn-coiored coarse straw, trimmed with a red plaid satin 
bow sod a gay bird. 

Fig. vn.—W auunq-Dresb or Lioht-Beown Camel's 
ILua, with a chestnut brown broch6 coat, and trimmings 
of the mom on the skirt. The petticoat, rost and tunic are 
of the camel’s hair. Light brown straw hat, trimmed with 
piak rosea The pansol is of brown silk, with an edging of 
tbebroch6. 

Fia. mi.—W alking-Dress or French Foulard, with a 
double skirt, draped at the back, both skirts are edged with 
needle-work embroidery in the colors of the figured foulard; 
flounce of foulard on a plain underskirt; cloak mantle of 
bdgecolored camel's hair; the skirt Is kilt-plaited at the 
back. There are armholes under the large capo; the whole 
h trimmed with a rich braid. Small white straw hat 
trimmed with a plaid silk handkerchief and two wings. 

Fie. a.—F ront and Back or am In-Door Dress for a 
young lady. Tbs underskirt is of plain dark blue de lain a, 
kilvptaited. The overdress is of a soft woolen plaid in blue 
ud gnj, and the short round tunic terminates with a 
drapery at the back. Bodice with a coat-tail basque at the 
lack; but it is round in front, and worn with a belt. Large 
ifuare collar, forming a fichu on the heart-shaped bodice, 
bordered with lace, as are the deep culls. This costume 
«ouU be very pretty in percale, or in two colors of bunting. 

Fra. x.— Houw-Dkjus or Black Velveteen under Whits 
CuIk. The black velveteen skirt has a plain train; but is 
fad in box-plaits iu front, and the peasant cuirass waist, 
pointed back and front, is of the velveteen. The white ovor- 
draa is mado of a crtpe Shawl, slightly embroidered, and 
vilb the fringe retained. There are several rows of shirring 
rand the neck. Black velvet ribbon at the neck and 
vrata. Crimson row in the bodice. 

Fw. xi.— House-Dress tor a Young Ladt. Skirt and 
vjhE of dove-colored silk. The skirt has one broad box- 
pkit in front with smaller kilt-plaits at the side. The waist 
fan a long point in front with a small coat basque at the 
fact The tunic and fichu are of white and gold Algerine 
•biped material. The skirt is looped up at the back, and 
onght together in front with cord and tassels of the color 
of the tonic. 

Fra. xii.—Out-Of-Door Dress or Pale India Foulard. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with three knife-plaited 
raffles. The upper one being only slightly gathered in 
front, and down the front, and at the back with a rufflo of 
the foulard. A ruffle also commences at the knee In front 
on one aide, and Joins the back drapery; long loops and 
«di of ribbon also ornament the ruffles. Black silk Jacket 
dimmed with black lace. £cru straw bat, trimmed with 
bvtow velvet ribbon; put on in diamond style. Black rib¬ 
bon and dairies and a yellow rose. 

Fra. xni.—Our-or-DooR Dress or C hes tn ut -Brown Llama . 
Tbe back confined by knottings of the material. The front 
kOted and headed by a draped scarf tunic, which is folded to 
fern horisontal lines. Coat basque of 6cru cashmere slashed 
to admit plaits of dark brown satin at the back. Cream 
colored cloth may also be used for the Jacket Brown chip 
bonnet with a wreath of buttercups. 

Fw. xiv.— Bonnet or Yellow Tuscan Straw, trimmed 
*ith a wreath of pink roses. 

Fra. xv.—H at or Black Straw, trimmed with white rib- 
bu and large bunches of red cherries. 

Fib. xn.— Bonnet or Brown Straw, trimmed with soft, 
•ight, yellow silk, and large yellow roses. 

Fio. xvn.—L ittle Girl’s Hat or White Btraw, trimmed 
rith loops of light blue and white satin. Two rows of light 
blue vehet are placed on the brim of the hat 


General Remarks. —The counters of all our shops are 
laden with new spring goods, and yet there is nothing that 
can be called quite new in either material, or way of making 
d r ies o s. Short costumes for the street are the rule, and 
longer ones for the house. Very plain and very much 
trimmed dress e s are equally fashionable, ruches, lace fringe, 
bead trimmings, draperies, embroideries, flounces, ruffles, 
path, are all worn as taste may dictate. Tho coat bodice is 
worn equally with the round basque, and the open, trimmed 
neck, with the high cloee one. For the street, the sleeves 
are worn long enough to meet the glove; but in the house, 
the elbow sleeve, or the sleeve Just a little longer, is 
preferred. 

Goats, or ooat bodices of a different color from the drees, 
are also popular, and this enables * a lady to make a change 
in her toilette, by using the same bodice with different skirts. 
Wlille dresses continue flat and cloee clinging in front, they 
are fuller behind, and most fashionable ladies add a ruffled 
Umoure to the back of the drees to get the required fullness. 
These Umcmrm at present consist of a long narrow piece, five 
Inches wide at the top, and widening to nine inches at the 
bottom, with a series of small flounces. Some are made of 
crinoline, with whalebone put in casings. It is possible that 
this small affair may only be the precursor of the large hoop 
that deformed the human figure eighteen or twenty years 
ago. Black is always fashionable, for it is always so service¬ 
able, and always so becoming; but many moro light dresses 
are worn ou the streets than used to be the case. The new 
goods come usually for combination dresses, that plain goods 
come with figured ones, to conbine in the same costume. 
Satteeu, batiste, organdies, percales, and Scotch ginghams 
are old favorite# with new faces, for the summer wear, while 
all the soft camel’s hairs, buntings, nun’s veiling, are again 
on the counter, in softer textures than of old, and of the 
loveliest shades of all colors. White is equally fashionable 
with black, and nothing can bo prettier for a young girl or 
woman, than an inexpensive dress of white nun’s veiling or 
French bunting, trimmed with some of the many new bows. 

Mantillas will, to some extent, replace Jackets for the 
later spring and summer, as they are much cooler than the 
Jacket or aacque, but either is equally fashionable. Lace, 
fringe, and bead trimming are all used on these mantillas. 

Bonnets and Hats have undergone but little change in 
shape; whatever is the most becoming in either, Is considered 
in the beet taste. Flowers and fruits aro profusely used on 
some, and but a single flower with ribbon on others. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue Neuvb deb Petits. 

There promises to be but little modification in the shapes 
of bonnets this season. As wae the case last winter, they 
vibrate betweeu the large scoop shape and the close capote, 
the latter promising to be the most popular. Black lace 
bonnets are revived this season for elderly ladies. They are 
of the capote shape, the crown being covered with flat 
gathered ruffles of the lace, and the strings being formed of 
net, edged with lace. A very pretty one, Just prepared fora 
Parisian duchem, has the front—which is of the diadem 
Shape—oovered with steel passementerie, a band of the same 
crossing the back. A tuft of small pale-blue ostrich tips is 
placed at the left hand side of the bonnet, towards the rim. 
Spanish lace Is also a good deal used. A handsome bonnet is 
composed of a scarf of this lace, held down at one ride with 
a large cluster of scarlet rosea The long ends of tho scarf 
form the bonnet-strings, and are caught together in a 
graceful loop on the wearer’s breast, with a second and 
smaller knot of roses. Gilt straws and fancy braids aro a 
good deal used. The former are shown in dead gold, and 
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are trimmed with dark garnet satin or velvet, slightly inter¬ 
mixed with old-gold satin. A pretty fringe for these 
bonnets is formed of gilt crescent-shaped spangles, a single 
row of which borders the brim and the back of the bonnet. 
Leghorn straws are a good deal used for the larger styles of 
bonnets; they are usually trimmed with ostrich plumes. 
The strings are wide, soft soones of tulle, of a hue to match 
the plumes, and are caught together under the wearer's j 
throat with a small knot of flowers. One very elegant < 
bonnet in this style had feathers of a pale yellow, exactly 
matching the straw in tint, as did also the wide scarf- 
strings of soft net, which were held together by a cluster of 1 
tea-roses. The inside of the scoop-shaped brim was lined j 
with black velvet. Fancy braids, trimmed with flowers, and 
much resembling the old-fashioned gimps of long years 
past, are also worn. j 

If any lady possesses a long, plain, untrimmed skirt of j 
velvet, she has a treasure. For fashion has set a seal of ■ 
renewed approval on such articles of apparel. A Louis XV. \ 
coat and a scarf-drapery of watteau brocade make the velvet \ 


the waist and separate from the unfder-ekirt, as heretofore, 
hut opening in front at the waist, and sloping backward, 
being laid in three flat folds at either aide, half-way down 
the skirt. 

Plush is a groat deal worn for spring wraps and spring 
costumes, but would be, I think, too warm for our climate. 
Among the now colors of the season is shown a very lovely 
pale yellow, called sunbeam color. It is at once delicate and 
brilliant. There is also a new tint called^ce-color, which is 
a very pale gray with a bluish shimmer in it The Grtvy 
green, so named in compliment to the President of the 
French Republic, is a brilliant apple-green, which blends 
well with darker shades of the same color. 

There is nothing new to chronicle In regard to the minor 
Items of a lady’s toilette, gloves, stockings, and slipper* re¬ 
maining in statu quo . There will bo an effort made to re¬ 
introduce lace polonaises during the coining summer, as 
they were at onco so dressy and so useful. They will be 
made of the worsted guipure, that lace being the only one 
tliat will stand constant wear, and will be profusely trimmed 


skirt an adjunct of full dress, while a corsage and looped \ 
over-skirt of cashmere convert it into a quiet house-dress. 
The daughter of one of the American Ministers to Europe 
recently appeared in a toilette composed of a skirt of dark 
blue velvet, over which was worn a Louis XV. coat and 
scarf-drapery of cream-grounded brocade, the pattern of 
which was small flowers in their natural hues. A black 
velvet skirt has been worn with a cuirass waist and draped 
over-ek*irt of black cashmere, the waist being trimmed 
around the basque in front with a wide band of velvet, 
sloping to a point at the sides. The over-skirt is looped at 
one side in a series of flat folds very high, and is fastened ) 
with a silk cord, tied in a bow, and with long ends finished j 
with tassels. With the same skirt came a Louis XV. coat \ 
and scarf-drapery of pale blue-grounded watteau brocade, for \ 
dinner weur. < 

Dresses of black cashmere are now rendered exceedingly \ 
stylish by trimmings of Indian shawl patterned materials, j 
or of Oriental silks, rod being the predominating hue in ] 
both instances. A very handsome dress, worn by the wife 
of a noted American diplomat us a visiting toilette, is of 
black oashmero, trimmed with strips of French cashmere 
shawliug, the prevailing hues of which are scarlet and 
white. Another very elegant dress of the same description 
In black India cashmere, is trimmed with red-grounded 
Oriental silk, interwoven with gold. The looped train is 
caught up with wide bows of the silk, and the same material 
forms the sleeve-cuffs, and borders the cuirass waist. A 
wide, square piece of the silk falls apron-wise, and with very 
little fullness over the front of tho skirt. It is impossible by 
any mere description fo give any idea of how rich and 
tasteful these dresses look. The dead black of tho cashmere 
sets off the brilliant hues of the trimming to the utmost 
advantage. 

For evening dress, satins brocaded with silver are shown 
as the latest novelty, and veiy exquisite these new materials 
are, both in color and design, the latter being of small size, 
as befits such very showy materials. On a ground of pale 
pink satin is a pattern of tiny lilies of the valley in silver. 5 
Silver snow-balls (the flower I mean) we showered over a 
white satin ground, and a Bet star-shaped pattern adorns a 
groundwork of pale bine satin. These lovely materials are 
as costly as they are beautiful. Even on this side of the 
water they come to $15 a yard. They are used only for low 
corsage and the train of a ball-dress, the front of the skirt 
being composed of plain satin, either fulled into drapery, or 
laid in flat, perpendicular folds. The corsage may also be of 
plain satin, at the option of the wearer, bat the dress so made 
is much leas rich. Fringes and passementerie of looking- 
glasa beads are used to trim theee superb materials, and the \ 
dress, when made up, usually costa from $250 to 1400. 
Trains are now often put ou, not starting from the back of 


with jet passementerie and bows of ribbon. White muslin 
dresses, trimmed with Valenciennes, are also coming again 
into fashion. Lucy H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN'S FA8HIONS. 

Fro. i.— Boy’s Suit op Grey Clotii, striped with & darker 
shade of grey. The jacket, trousers, and vest are all of the 
same material, and the vest Is fastened with large bone 
buttons. Grey felt hat; stockings of dark bine and grey 
plaid. 

Fio. n.—G irl’s Dress op D* B&igk. The plaited skirt la 
trimmed with three rows of brown braid. The coat basque 
which is open in front and has the skirt turned back, has 
the lappels, cuffs, etc., trimmed with the braid. A loose 
vest is formod of puffings, of lif^it and bdige colored silk. 
B6ige colored straw hat with long loops of brown satin 
ribbon. 

Fio. in—L ittle Girl’s Dress of Nankin Blur Life* 
and Torchon Lace. Two skirt plaiting® are added under a 
knotted scarf to a jacket trimmed with Torchon lace, and 
opened on a gathered front. Tuscan hat with a rolled brim 
covered by closely gathered muslin; yellow tip. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our subscribers, tes hose establish** 
a Purchasing Agency , for their accommodation and benefit. 
Everything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by an carpers- 
enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to every article purchased; and the list indudes Ladies', GesUle- 
men's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infant? Ward¬ 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthday Presents, etc. 

Ladies wishing dresses , cloaks, saeques, aiders, and underwear ,, 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt m front, and 
giving general directions as to material and color , will be promptly 
attended to. 

The advantages gained by our subscribers sending their orders 
to our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large 
number who have been served since it .has been established* m the 
saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, con¬ 
taining full particulars, will be sent free to any one writing for 
them. Address all communications to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

— P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 1&*In remitting, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Phila¬ 
delphia, or New York; if these eanmot be had, then register gem 
Utter. 
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■ CASHMERE BOUQUET 

TOILET SOAP. 

The novelty and exceptional strength 
of its perfume are the peculiar fascina¬ 
tions of this luxurious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequaled by any Toilet Boap of home 
or foreign manufacture. 


BLISS’AMERICAN WONDER PEA 



Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to IO Inches), Re¬ 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Acknowledged by ill to be the beet and earliest Pea grown. 

Editor of American Agriculturist saya : “ Very early, productive 
and good ; quality not to be Mirpasscd." 

CAUTION.— As there 1* another Pea in the mnrket called 
" American Wonder,' send to us and get the genuine lilias' Amir, 
lean Wonder. Observe our fac-slmlle on every package. 

Paicv-. —One-fourth pint package, 20 cents; pint, 63 cents; 
a nart, $1.26; by mall, post-paid. 

Our Novelty Sheet; giving full particulars, mailed free. 



(I’ve had one.) 


To every Boy or Girl who will 
tend me 10 cents (for postage) I will 
mail you 1 dozen boxes Moore’s 
Throat and Lung Lozenges 
to sell, to be paid for when sold. Re¬ 
tail price, lOcents per box, wholesale, 
80 cents per dozen. A positive cure 
for coughs, colds and sore throat. 
They sell fast. / am reliable, you 
m ust be honest. Goods recommended 
by everybody who uses them. Write 
plainly. Dr. C. V. MOOliE, 

68 Courtland &treet. New York. 




Ifieio *«o 
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i A A Transfer Pictures, 10c. 3 Sheets S<rap Pictures, 

J I II I 10c * Fir$t Fa *lcr town, 10c. 25 Easter Cards, 
JL \J\J 10c. 10 Floral Embossed Cards. 10c. 12 Per¬ 
forated Mottoes, 10c. 5 fine 6ar8 Chromos, 10c. 

3 Engravings, 9*12,10c. 3 Oil lectures, 9x12,10c. 1 

Floral Surprise , 10c. 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c. 2 Flower 
J*ancL$, lOc. 1 Perfumed Sachet, 10c. All for 81 , post¬ 
paid. Stamps taken. J. IV. FIUZZKLL, Baltimore, Md. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOrS IMPROVED 



300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

With a richlv colored plate of a Group or Pansies, and a descrip¬ 
tive priced list of 2.000 varieties of Flowe* and V*<j*tablh 
•reds—with much useful Information opon thefr culture— 150 

E Cs—mailed to all applicants enclosing 10 cents, which can bo 
ducted from first order for seed*. 

Address, B. K. BLISS <L SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 
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Kcccntimprovcmentsodd much 
to its already extensive populari¬ 
ty. Sample by mail, $1 30. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON & CO., 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


_ fief aViv -tmat 

^ WILL WIND ANY WATCH . 


ti'iflwi i mm nru ornor i or n. i jt _ - ^ amm 

AND NOT 

WEAR OITTi 

I O | by Watchmaker* By mail, 80 cts. Circnlrrs 
_ I SOU Q mu, 8. BIRCH A C O., S8 Pey Bt. ,N. Y. 

DECORATED PEAHL SHBIiLS. 

These b o ooiKk l Uofortod Peer! Shells are found on the cooet of Japan, 
:wahed«p from the waters of the PaoUkOcean. The izaer enfece of 
ech shell la deco r ated with a hanrisosoo oU palatine, painted by hand 
a the moot artlotle manner, acd representing Oriental flowefv, vines, 
hrebhery, etc. The ornamentation alone, if done in this eoentry, 
roeld cost moeh more than we ask for (he shells. They mage In size 
ram | | to 13 inches In dreumfrrence. When hold to the light their 
relished sarfaoes will reflect all ihe colon of the rainbow, beside*, 
*lng highly om tinsel id, they Will be (nod very useful as card reeeiv- 
m or as roceptaelw hr the thnasal end eno little nick-nechs which 
.ccmralate upon the centre ta bl e or urn ataLplcco. We have purchased 
jk entire eoMlgneaent of thsoe rare Awmbla shells, at lees than one- 
lalf their real valaa, and m «% them at the following unheard of 
■lees: one shall,|g cents two tor25e«ti»-cno dw-n dlflerent sizes 
md dcelpM, 3 1 a j|3e Each shell la peched In a strong box and sect by 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOYELTY CO., 

99 Ana Street, New Ye*. 
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The use of elementary substances, «electcd with infinite care, the application of 
^ manufacturing processes, which must be jgjjflii 

both delicate and intelligent, are demanded. BU y 

costly experiments. Mo ns. M. Ekokelakus, uQC*j 
Soap Manufacturer and Perfumer of Brus- nwn^.,5 ' ; $! 

jjy28®3 sets, has discovered a new system ofWinu- 

fact ore, which possesses great superiority [WS u&L < 

mg-Sj The most delicious perfumes, the plants \m *'» || 1 l M '■ l ‘ 

BRm of richest aroma, the most exquisite balms yftw 

^ sm T have been brought into use to givo to Y$ xr 

Mr. Ef.ckelaers* products, unrivalled as 


ouaurn 


VICLCTIU 





they already were, a superior value from their softening properties. 
Distinguished Chemists and Doctors in Medical Chemistry, of highest 
these (some of which are herewith 
S^k illustrated to show the artistic manner 
/ 5“ which they are placed before tho 

public) unexcelled for purity and If 
alkali. They, are especially recom- tjk rf 


renown, have pronounced 


alkali. They, are especially 
mended to ladies and to mothers of 
families for the toilet of children, and 

persons of taste and intelligence as Gi* ■'a'qM 

uniting every quality one can desire 
to find in an article fitted to the moBt 
rcfitie(l toilet. 

glycerine, so health preserving to the skin, with a proper proportion of 
eti, he lias been enabled to produce a soap of unparalleled quality. 

1 The reasonable price of 

procodented sale In the Uuitcil 
States. Messrs. K. FOUC.ER.l A Co. 

30 North William Street, New 

York, are Solo Agents. *■ 


LAITtr & CLYC^RINE 

PREPARATION UNIQUE 


L.ETE^CKEL/VERS 
Savomn it r—Pas fume ur 
_Bruxelles. 



For Sale by all Leading Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 


miM-f 

Illustrated 




Is an Elegant Book of loo Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 6oo Illustrations, with Dcsrrtp- 
tl ns of the boat Flowors nnd Vegetable*, and Directions 
f>r growing. Sent free, l>y mail, for 10 cents. Ia English 
or German. 

VICK'S SEEDS are tho host in tho world. The* Floral 
Guide will tell how to get and grow them. Address, 

J AMES TICK, Rochester, N. T. 


Agents Profit per Week. 


JPVI. §14 Outfit free. 

O. RIDEOUT A CO., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


f-A FERFUMEB IATE9T STYLE CARDS! 
0 u MoU*iM*t llose, Lily, VioLl,Snou:jLakr. .Japanese Lace, 
no two alike*, by return mail, 10o* 0utflt,10c. Elegant 
Cloth-Ji jund Book of sixty fashionable varieties of Chmnw , 
Pftotograph, Pictorial ana Gil!-P>ljc Cards t 25c. CAXTON 
ntiN - ”--* * ~ 


Eh*g:»nt Cards, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and Silver 

° 1 vit at_Tt_ 1 _a V V 


W. Moors, Brockport, N. Y. 


Chroma, 10c. 


SEEDS! "* 


Q CO., Korthford, Conn. 


for 1881 con tain 4 one packet ra?h or WfnninffMtadi Cabbage, Sea 
Alpha Tomato (this alone sold at XLcO, ltotc\ng » Improved J>rst 
Norfolk Savoy Spinach, Prolific Nutmeg Melon, Scarlet T'andf 
B i jiih. New Maltese Parsnip, and Butman Squash. All the ahoT* 
With hill Inatructloua, mailed for only 2ft©. in postage stamiW 
Or we will mail 10 packet* of FLOWER WKi lK for trial 
for 2Ae. OTOKIMSK NOW, and a*k for BURPEE’S 1881 
FARM ANNUAL, beautifully illustrated. *cnt fro© t<* os) 
addroM. Write for u W. ATLEE BURPEE As CO. 

Korn. 219 and 221 Church Street, Philadelphia, 1% 


10 packet* or 2., M. t Ooa extra 
•holoe Imported V lower Seed*, mailed to 
any ad dram, together with our large 
Illustrated dewriptiro Catalogue 0 f 
everything for the garden for 14 Oata. 
Stamps taken. Bead for It at once. It 
mar save you •onald.rabl*. 

Adlree* Balt SOM, BAULK * CO- 
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(Write for particular*; mention this publication.) 

THS 


Has Been thoroughly proved to be a True Source of Economy. 
Er ry lady in the United States will find it to her advantage 

to sm samples of our new 


or "NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine. 
Differs in all essential respects from every 
other machine!—Only Machine without Ten¬ 
sion, Dobbin or Shuttle I—Only really Light- 
Running Machine!—Only Machine with Stiteh- 
Regrtlator!—Easiest to Work!—Fastest!—Makes 
Strongest Seam!—Absolutely without Danger 
to Health!—Adapted for Hand or Treadle! 

Direct Correspondence soli cited. 


SPRING AND SUMMER G000S 


Before purchasing elsewhere. 

SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 
Silks, Satins, Velvets, Novelties in Silks, Dress 

Goods, Colored and Black, Woolen Goods, 
etc.. In all the Latest Styles, Mailed Free 
Upon Application. 

We furnish Ladies’ Swit*, Cloaks, Ulster*, Walking 
Jackets, Dolmans,Hosiery,Gloves, Hamburg Kdginga, Lac< s, 
Ra bon*, Fringes, Housekeeping Goods, tJphoftiery Goods, 
W.wjlrn Underw ear for Ladies, Gents and Children, Ladle*’ 
c;d lluoes' Cotton Underwear, Boys’ Clothing, Millinery, 
«ul Carpeting^ at the lowest prices for hneot goods. Wo 
have the Largest 

Retail Dry Goods Establishment 

In this country, and our mail order burinaw is only equalled 
by the Bon Marche of Paris. We neither misrepresent nor 
deal in worthless articles. 

<»ur xn;di matter represents every State in the Union, 
da !y. Chir system of filling orders by mail is perfect and 
expeditions. Our invariable rule is to give those not present 
to make their own selections, the best choice. All guodsnot 
y sal MadNy ar^cheerfully exchanged, or the money 
* funded. Our sole motive is to please our customers. 


Wlllcez k Gibb S. U. Co., 653 Broadway, IT. 7 . 


VIOLIN OUTFITS 


ConslatlnsrorVlolfn, Box, Bow 
and Teacher, heat to any pert 
'ortho United Htsteo on] toil 
L days trial beforo 

buying. 


^ x™ m*mr Violin 
Outfits 

at M.60, *7., t1«. A «8to. each. Send Stamp 
for Beautifully Illustrated 32 peg* Catxh'ShJCof Vio¬ 
lins, Guitar*, Banjos. Comets, Flutes, Stnneasll kinds. Harmon¬ 
icas, Organ Acc'>rdc«n»,MuslcBoxe*,ftc. Loirc»t Prices. 
XIail Order*a Specialty. C.W. Btory, 20 Central tit. ton, Mas*. 

Latest and West Dictionary Extant!' 

HANDY, RELIABLE 

DICTIONARY OF THE EN6USH LANGUAGE. 

# Tbe most e rises It o end comprehensive 

book or ii* kind ever published. Itcontaias 

tbeexact Spelling, PronunclG* 
tlon mA Definition of more 
then Twenty-five Thousand 

RfisttKaaafesr 1 ""' 

It also 00 & tains * number of 

Most Valuable Tables 

and other Article*, grin* Information about 
WEIGHTS AND J1EASIKE8 in common 
use; the METRIC SYSTEM* ABRHF.VI A- 
TIONS used lu WHITING i FOREIGN 
WORDS, PHRASES *nd PROVEMIIH, Ac., 
making it indDpentable to every READ E It, 
WRITER and THINKER. AtoHg Jlltutr*. 
ted. Price, |0 CtBa Ht mail let*, extra. 
Before ordering Book* claewhers, send lor c ata l ogue of standard 
books at very low prices. 

THE CHEAPEST BOOK STORE In the WORLD. 

Address, AMERICAS ROOK STORK, 341 Rroadwaj, H. Y. 


Do not fail to send fur one immediately. It will cost 
nothing, and may be the means of Saving money. 

jordanTmarsh & CO 

Washington & Avon Sts., 


Ate^v _urn I Strong Healthy Plants, 

i A Thdl«jI u.lk\\T Clore-*ctnt«d .all labeled, *n,t nu/'ety 
in oolors of White, Carmine, 
A wV Jxose. Yellovn, Scarlet Variegated., ete. 

OforijOc.l4for$l. 

Extra Choice Varieties. 

4 for 5«c. 8 for 81. 

Illustrated Descriptive Priced Cataloouk trie. 

SINGLE TUBEROSE ffiHfSflSESfc 

wriest to bloom, sn«i delioioQsly fragrant of all Tuberoses. 
To all who send 10c. and address, I will mail 2 flowering 
bulb*, with full directions for bloamina. Double Pearl 


MASON’S CHART, 


Piano or Organ 


playing learned in 
ONE DAYl 




r WILBOK’S COMPOUND OF ~ 

PUBE COD LIVES 
k OIL AND LIME. ^ 
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MBCML & SMITH Pa i ace Cem ° r g an - 


SENT 


ON 


TRIAL 


can 
hidden. 


By rending direct from Factory to purchaser, aroldlng Agents' 
commissions. Middle-men's profits, and ail expenses, we can sell this 
Beautiful Organ for , 

With Solid Walnut Case, 5 Octaves, 15 Stops, 4 Sets of Reeds, 
containing the grandest combination of Power. Purity. Variety ■ 
and Sweetness of Tone, with every mechanical and musical 1 

excellence. _ 

no. 375,70 inches man, 43 inciies long. 

4 SETS OF REEDS, an follows l— One sot of powerful STTB- 
IIANj; one Bet 3 Ocu*vcs, VOX CKLKt>IK. and 2'^Oct*Te« eachof regular 

DIAPASON REKD8, with COUPLER, which DOUBLES THE POWER. 

With Stool, Music and Instruction Book Complete. Sent 
for Trial and Examination. Guaranteed Six Years. 

YOU TAKE NO RESPONSIBILITY*riLL YOU 
RECEIVE AND APPROVE TI1E ORGAN. 

If you do not Bend Cash wmi Obdlr deposit tlio money with your 

banker, or any responsible) business man, to bo paid to us when the Organ 

^received nn<l approved, or to bo returned to you If the Organ Is returned 

to us. Send certificate of such deposit with order. 

THE ONLY HOUSE IN AMERICA 

That ofTen a 5 Octavo Organ, 4 Sets of Reed*, having | 

Sub-Bass, Coupler, Celeste & St and Organ 2 * 

With Stool, Music and Instruction Book complete. Sent fop 
Trial and Examination. Guaranted Six Year*. You 

take no responsibility till yourecelve and approve the Organ. 

EYERJ^URCHASE^SUPPUEDWin^MUSICj 

OTHER POPULAR STY LES in Solid Walnut Cases, 

5 Octaves. $45, $50, $55, $60, $65, >70 and upward.^ 
A splendid new style, 5 Octaves, w.th four full sots of 

Reeds, at $55, with Complete Musical Outfit. 

RCHASER. ' 

_nentfromus. Dealers can 

ittoihelrown6hrewUncs3cmltlioi norancocf purchasers to conceal defects In the instruments they sell. We 
not know who will test ours, and must send inst ruments of a quality ro superior that their merits can not be 
ien. Order direct from this advertisement. You take no responsibility. Illustrated catalogue free. 

MAttCHAL SMITH. No. 8 West Eleventh Street, New York, N. Y. 


I $60 


Wilbor's Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.—The great 

popularity of this safe a-id efficacious preparation is alono 
attributable to its intrinsic worth. In the cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Scrofulous 
Humors, and all Consumptive Symptom**, it has no superior, 
if equal. Let no one neglect the early symptoms of disease, 
when an agont is at linmi which will cure all complaints of 
the Chest, Lungs, or Throut Manufactured only by A. B. 
WiLUon, Chemist, Boston. Sold by nil druggists. 

Landscape, Chromo (‘ardsty etc., name on, 10c. 20 

Gdt-Ld/jt Ca rdt, 10c. Clinton A Co., North Ilaven, Ct. 

nDC AilQ *30 to £1,000. 2 to 33fitopa. 

UliuMIlw PIANOS $125 tip. Paper free. Address 
1 Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


Gilt Edg-, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, etc. Cards, 
Name on 10c. Franklin Printing Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 
Happy Day, Chromo, Lace, etc. Cards, with name and 
morocco case. II. M, COOK, Meriden, Conn. 

A Gold Chromo, Motto, Horseshoe, bcrol I. Ac. cards vith 
cAV namo in case, L»c. E. II. Pardee, Fuirhaven, Conn. 
Finest Chromo, Gilt A Colored, Scroll Cards ever sold on¬ 
ly 10c. Agents Samples 10. G. A.Spring, Northford Ct. 
ELEGANT CARDS, nil Chromo, M<>tto and Glass, 
Name in gold and Jet, 10c. West A Co. Westvillo, Ct. 


PRINTING PRESSES 

from 75 cents to $176. Circulars 
free. .Specimen Book of Type, 10 
cents. 40 kinds of cards, 10 cents. 

JOSEPH WATSON, 

19 Murray Street, New York. 


Now Chromo Cards, Bouquet, Motto or Moss Rose, with 
name, lOconts. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, New York. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any mdr can 

make them from rags or yarn at a trifling expense. Ore*, 
profits, permanent business to Agents. Send stamp for c'..- 
cular. E. S. I ROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


YOUR NAMElToW.^il?^ 

ueu.Btrc 


Chromo*, Cupid*, J tvttoe*, Bouquet*, Bird*. Winter Scenes, 

Picture*, etc.) I 0o a All new styles, lithographed In bright 
_ colors. Unequaled. Lsr^est assortment of card* in America. 

Agent's Complete Sample Book ,25c. Dealers and Printers supplied 
w“fh Blank Cards. NORTHFORD CARD WORKS. Ncrthta rd. Cl 

Xll Lithographed Gold, Floral A Motto Cards,no2Alike 
10cAgtaMammothOutfltlOo.GlobeCardOb.Northford^D. 
BEAUTIFUL EMBOSSED PICTURES sent, pit- 
paid, for 10 eta. Addrees, F. It Clinton, Clintonville.Ct. 


50 

75 


A Bow, Motto, Cliromn, Horse Shoe, 8cro!la, etc. Cards, 
t)U " i f h name in Ca-e. 10c. F, W. Austin, Fair Haven. CL 


Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 cents 
post-paid._ G. I. HERD A Co , Nassau, N. Y 


£ A ALL GOLD, Silver, Shells, Motto and Floral Chromo 
t)\j thirds, in beautiful colors, with name, 10c. Agent* 
Sample Book, 2f>c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


RTGREENHOUSE AT YOUR 0OORi 


H yr* trill tend free by mail, and guarantee (heir safe 
I arrival in good coiidilion, our choice of torts. 

160$l 8tT8.Jp vlrtS^ig/? 


arrival in good CO 

60 $1 SETS.et_ r _ 

Bedding Plants, si: lO Geraniums, £1; 10 

fk" e. SIt 6Hardy FloweringShrubs, £ 1; and 

lis of others— NEW £ND RARE 


Tuberoses, 

Hundreds 

CHEAP, ;and___ ___ 

For your choice of varieties, see our 7 2-pagt 
Catalogue, with colored plate, free to alL We also 
offer an immense stock of CM A I I FDIIITC 
Grape-Vines, Fruit and UlvlALL inUI I v 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, etc. 8 Currants. 81; 
25 Raspberries,81; 75 Strawberries.8 It 8 Grapes, 
81 ? 8 Apple, gl, 4 Pear,® 1j 8 Peach, 81; 40 
Sweet Chestnut, 81; 1(H) Hardy Catalpa, ®Is etc. 
A Catalogue ( colored etrawherries) free* 


USB ItHDDiNu’a Russia Slave. 
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Splendid 
Scroll Saw, 


WANTED 


Every one who roathi tins 
10 send ns his address 
lor a free I ilustratcd Cata¬ 
logue of Crandall's 
BLOCKS, TOYS 


SCROLL. SAWS, and SCR_„ 

SIGNS. Most complete list ercr b» ;ore presentud 10 


$ 1 . 00 . 


ll.cpub.lc. Prices to »u.t all. Agents Wcucd. Whistling LocomotWe. 

ORANGE JUDO COMPANY , Sole General Agents, 3-4 J Broadway, New York. 


MBS. LYDIA E. P1NXHAM, OF LYNH, MASS. 


PINKHAM’S 


for all tho*e Painful Complaint* and WcnkneMM 
oocommon toour best female population. 

It will cure entirely tho worst form of Female Com¬ 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera¬ 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and la particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. \ 

1ft will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus In 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can¬ 
cerous humors there Is checked very speedily by Its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 1 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
Section. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its uso. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern tho female system. 

For the curoof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Com pound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PIXKIIAM’8 VEGETABLE COM¬ 
POUND is prepared at £3 and 23* 'Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Prico $L Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Plnkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph¬ 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 

No family should bo without LYDIA E. l'INKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They euro constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. £5 cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


For marking any fabric with a common pen. No prepara¬ 
tion. Established 50 years. Superior and very popular for 
decorative work on linen. Also, Payson’s Combina¬ 
tion. Itcc’d Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold by all 
Druggists, StationerB, News Agents A Fancy Goods Dealers. 


OUR BEST REWARD. 

Winston. Forsyths Co., N.C., March 15 , 1880 . I 
Gents —I desire to express to you my thanks for I 
your wonderful Hop Eittcrs. I was troubled with I 
dyspepsia for five years previous to commencing the I 
use of your Hop Bittcrssomc six months ago. My I 
cure has been wonderful. I am pastor of the First I 
, Methodist Church of this place, and try whole con- I 

§ rcg ition enn testify to the great virtue of your I 
itters. Very respectfully, Rev. II. Ferbi.ee. | 
Bay City, Mich., Feb. 3 , 1880 , 
Hop Bitters Co. think it my duty to send you I 
a recommend for the benefit of any person wishing | 
to know whether Hop Bitters are good or not. I I 
know they are good lor general debility and indi- [ 
gestion; strengthen the nervous system and make I 
new rife. I recommend my patients to use them. I 
Dr. A. Pratt, Treater of Chronic Diseases. | 
Send for Circulars of Testimonials, to 

h >f bitters manufacturing co. 
Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Ont„or London, Eng. 


COOK’S TOURS. 

Established 1841. 

Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Indepen¬ 
dent Travelers in America, Europe, Asia., Africa 
and Australasia. Special arrangements for Personally 
Conducted and Private Parties to Europe, season IS 81 . 
Hotel Coupons issued, available at over 50i» lirst-oInM 
Hotel*. Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. 
Cook's Excursionist and special pamphlets contain full 
particulars, sent by mail. Address, 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Yi 
C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. P. O. Box, 4197. 


NEW MUSIC! 

24 CHOICE PIECES 36 Cts. 

The usual price of sheet music Is 30 or 35c. per piece. In 
the iwo Uitii copies of M LHICAL llOlfjfS will bs 
found 13 new nml beautiful aonfra, aud 13 «holce inslrnmenud 
pieces (all havim complete words atul music) as fcllowsj*- 
Turnham Toll-Try id tig Iree-Liamo babbl*-Jande went a Wotfr- 
Ing- I'ru-ihifj Yet-What Katie Dld-Old Mill Mr«»n>-1 nn quiud 
-Swoet L<>ve of Mine-Thuio Alone-lln| nv Dreamland-ami a 
new comic a mg. 1XSTS LMKhTALi GicfMvtv 
Waltzca-Le Polo Folka-LUti* >N aUhnmn-Pu tasie on OberiTh 
-Le Progrea-In tho Foreat Mazurka-Song of the N< rlh-Fsirip 
Schottische-Popular Triumph March-New Ymr’s t fcltncs-W aUa 
Circle! Polka-Uatoskl March (by Straus.) The** 34 pictv* 
are full inusio size, and are haudaomely printed rod b< und lu*n 
e’egant engraved cover , printed in two colt r». 111’ 81C' A JL 
1IOU HA is the handsomest .Musical Pi nil ly in the 
Terms p*r year $1.50 wiih three mnslcal prrn lvms, or ths 
two lute at copies containing these 34 plcrea; rent postjaid 
for 1J H-cent ittimu. O. IV. Ricbardsou C o., 
It T emple Plac e, B oston, Mass. ANealso*«>il 
"1ST* A T^T For 6 i^c« i>r stamp*. *e will 

“*■ Send 30 beautifbl Fancy Ccnla 

^"•■s /a ■W ■ a 1 u v printed in 4cnlois; tiotwo alike. 

V> ra. Al. ,1 ^d Address us above, 
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A D VE nf IS E U'E NT 8 / 



MIJ.TENS;EDGIN6S.EMBR0IDERY &c. 


5.Y 


MEN GO WILD 

ever used SOZODONT without 

approving of its tleansing and puri- 
tying properties, and the flattering 
testimonials that have been bestowed 
} upon it by eminent dentists and scien¬ 
tific men speak volumes of praise for 
its merits. Sozodont contains not 
one particle of acid or any ingredient 
rcnacrea pure ana sweet, no may " 1 , "” fc whatever that will injure the enamel, 

and is free from the acrid properties of Tooth Pastes, etc. Ask your druggist for Sozodont 
One bottje will last six months. 


MORE THAN lOO STYLES OF THt 

:j organs 

are now regularly mode, from btylk 109 (shown in the cut), the latest and smallest 
size, popularly known ng the BABY ORGAN, at only $22, to a large CONCERT 
ORGAN at $900. Twenty styles at Irom $23 to $120 each; sixtt styles at 
$120 to $190; fosty styles at $100 to $r>00 and up; cash prices. Sold also 
for easy patmentr, from $0.38 per quurter up. The BABY ORGAN is especially 
] Julnptcd to childien, but will be found equally useful for mlulta, having flnequality of 
'I tone and power, and eufficient compass (three and a quarter octaves) for the full parts 
! of hymn-tune^, anthems, songs and popular sacred uuu seeulnr music generally. 

MASON ft HAMLIN ORGANS are certainly the BEST IN THE WOULD, hav¬ 
ing won HIGHEST AWARDS for demonstrated supeiuobity at EVERY ONE of 
the GREAT WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS fou thiptei n yfars; being the only Amcr - 
\ ican organs which have been found worthy of such awards. 

^ * ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and price lists, free. MASON ft HAMLIN 

ORGAN OO. t 1R4 Tromont Ft., BOSTON ; 46 East 14 th Ft,, N. Y.; 140 Wabash Are., CHICAGO 


LADIES DO NOT FAIL 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. Hill/A AJA> A/V A1VA A ftAAi 

«« an th, bet foatnrmi of arrry w„rK, w.th 

much new and attractive matter. Is the newest and be*t ,), ot ectu>n that you can do housework when drwcl for a 
inMbod for the riano-lorte ever published. Isa grciit help 1 > ; < 1 | w ithout soiling vour costume. Moiled free t*> any 
u> the teacher, and interestingfortheyupfl. Pr.ce, 82.73. address on rooipt of 2'> cents. AMERICAN MANF’G 

WW. A. POND & CO., 2.1 Union Square. CO., Fmnklin, Mass. _ 

$5. The Wonderful Mechanical Pianc-ette. $5. 

Tlin ... 1 I — ... at /> _ 


The ^ost nmrvell iih mechanic 1 Invention n4> . . , i ■susi 1 11 IH1D_ 

tho gc. It will | iuy uny luuo in a inetodlou* and piecing* manm-i ^ --- — , , - . f 

LtiCicult ami simple in uric product d in a unM-r'y style, and it can be I 

F layed by a child ui wdlai by a gruwn p«.-n»»«n aud will furuUh music Btj 
>r *oi-1iii palli<Tinp't ot‘nny Jc»cri|.ii.in, pla> inp hour nlu r liuur, wi.Ir.ut - : N >r ^ L. - 

any know l.riK** "• mu-Ic b.iup required in -he opcra-lon. '1 hi* niwi t'jjS 

wv.ndcrful of ull inu-ieal liivenion*; a machine which iu a purely nu - I • ■'* '.V'TT^’ 

chani. nl ... produce* an* kind of muri-, Wan*. *, 1‘o.kn*., Match***. • f ^ » rflM fiLJOniMMllffi 

Ac.. V‘- , wlrbo.it nny practice or knowl.ilp.- of mu.de whatever ; I n iti.. 1 WBQ 

rt**;.- t far * 11 j »■ r I. * r li any m.irie-bos, lor tin re i* no 1. in it wiiatev. r t •A M 

the number iftuiwaii will play. '1 ho p<■ forailoua i n n flexible »«rin LvV-i ^-vA.,M 
produce the effect. It Imjait been perfected (the accompany inir cut 
*hou intri t lilt* impro* ..I form), and ’» hn* itijp the Imp-rut tale ever ob- 
tain.d by a murim I instrument In the country. Ii has flue black \va nut 

cases, hiirhla decornt^td, the not. * or bar* (ihemu*leprr»dtireni) arc met- ^ 

al, on Mine principle a* a tunlnjr fork, wbiclt produce clear an«l most melodlooc note*, and never grt oat ©f tuno j the bint are * frock 
by Rtrikrra, the Mine ra the wire* are In • fUro. onlv they work automnticr lly i nstrad of be the flnper*. The atrip of prr pored pejvr in 
which the tunoi* atamped «ir perforated,i * about 1(H nchea wide, and a*t t p»*«ca throofth the rcdlera and oerr the keym, the atiikm 
•prinjf through (he t ertorntlons in the paper and strike the rifrhr note j th|* I* al ld»ne automatically, without any assistance from the 
operator (escopt turtinff the roller*), and the tunei* played perfeetly. It Would be one ofthe moat appropriate nreaenta to make any 
one, c*t»eolallv whore there I* no other murical Inetr-urncm. It# execution I * admirable, audit* capacity or capability aln*e«t unlim¬ 
ited. It I * aHUmr f >«*cr than any musica I Internment ever Indented. The murlol * fl*»e. an«l eeer* b'*cv deUphied. The price ofthe 
D«no-eife|* only ^ in-ludlo* a election of populT tune*. Arlilre... T’tc If A A^ACfl VftETTS OBOAN CO., 
&7 Waahluttoa ht., lioaton, Ain**., V. 8. A., Sole Manufacturer*. 


SAVE MONEY 


by tending for our new FASHION ul’IDR. 
containing 290 Ulnotratlona, combined 
wlLh Cntalnpue and Frlrc liat of oar 
Human Halrtiood*. embmclntr HwUchea, 
Carla, Street and 8(i;e IVIw, Ilnlr-Jcvr- 
rte. Ueaulifui and nauifold style* 


and moat complete work la Ita line ever 
published In the 1'. ft. Vo Lady and no 
Hair Dealer okouli be without I i r 
__ Mailed by lACOCB * CO.. 300 Grand 

ooda aen t C.O.D . with privilege of rctnmlnr. 


THE SALAMANDER raw sm 

. . . B1 !r. 11 »!»*»> aubatanccg, 

one wick will last a life time. Makes no smoke or smell, and 
gives a Pytit equal to *a«. For 10 cents we will send 8 wicks 
(poo%naiiP to lit any Lamp. 

:■% Agents Wanted, $10.00 per day et/diy mad*. 

AMERICAN MFC. CO., 

FraaUia, Maas. 


I Samples of this Bilk and an Illustrated Book of BuIm t r 
uaiu;r the same, sent on receipt of a 3-cont stump. 

Address, Nonotuck 811k Co., Florence, Mas*. 


All Gold, Cbromo ft LH’g. Cards, (no 2 Alike), i 
O v oa, 10c. Clinton B*os., Cllntourillo, Conn. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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BEATTY’S 

Fifteen ( 16 ) Stops. 

Including the Famous 


COTTPLEB 


5 . 

boxed A 
on bourd 
w Ith Stool* 
Mntrie. 

No ievialion Whatever. 

1 Orjjrao $68.00 * - - N«-t- 
* Organs $60.00 - - - each. 
4 Organ* $59 00 - • • ca. h. 
0 Onrana $58.00 - - - each. 
JC Organs $65.00 - • - each. 
15 Oigans $52.00 - - - each. 
20 Organs S&O.OO - - - each. 
00 Organs $4S.OO - - - each. 
100 Organs $15.00- - - each. 

Fur riample tbufl, one 
organ coat $46.(* net, or 100 
organs ordered all at once to 
one address cost only $45.00 
e ich or $4 500 (four thousand 
live bundled dollars) net 
c.i'h in all. 

1 ‘iMiilivrly no ds* la 11 on 

whatever. J 3 T Get your 
friends to order with you 
and nave valuable time for 
me and money for yourself* 
TI>o larger the club the 
greater the discount. Every 
one sold becomes a standing 
advertisement. Often 25 new 
Bales are traced from a single 
organ introduced. If one 
hundred are ordered the 
greater the advertisement. 
II* nec the above discount. 
Ihiy your organs direct 
ilir Manufacturer. 

15 Beautiful Stops. 

1 Diapason Forte, 

2 SUB BASS. 

3 Principal Forte, 

4 Dulcet, 

6 Diapason, 

<> GEA?n OEOAN. 

7 VOX HUMANA, 

8 JEollan, 

9 Echo, 

10 Duiclana, 

11 Clalronet, 

12 VOX CELESTE, 

13 Octave Coupler, 

14 Flute Forte, 

15 Grand Organ Knee 
Stop. By the use of this 
famous step the entire 
power of the instrument 
can bo thrown oiloroif 
by the knee without 
taking ihehand from the 
key board, li Is a valua¬ 
ble Improvement in reed 
organs. 

B»«*<icripdon,—The ‘'Lon¬ 
don” New Style No 5.000 con¬ 
tain* 5 Octaves, Walnut Case, 
Extra largo fancy Top, 
French Vanocring, Handles, 
Lamp Stands. Pocket for 
Music, Upright Bellow*. 
Eliding Lid, Hollers for 
Bloving. The pedals instead 

Style,Ko. 5000. Height.TO in.Depth,24in.Length,48 lu.Weight.400Ib«. mlXT'n”! S'fcJSrt 

Kew Patent Stop Action, 4 Full Pet ■ of the celebrated Golden Tongue Heeds, a powerful net ,s u )» bnas Reechv 
Set of Vox C«*le»te, Reeds, thesvectest ever rl*«d in try instrument. Also the celebrated Vox hemaha which 
Imitates the Human \o4cc.cnd Octave Cctipler, which doubles the power l y pressing your f net r on a key 
instrument, the key and octave higher will come down it self. Donctbuy an organ unless it contain* on octavo c< 
also 2 fu ll sets of the celebrated g olden T ongue Reeds of 21-8 octave each. 


VOX 


.tod Golden Tongue Rreds of 21-8octav 

Pj PTA KfAQ Organs, Church Chapel & Parlor, $30 to 
" wgb ) 1 $luOO. 2 to 32 Stops. E&by Organs as 
low a* 81 5. Planon Grand Souare and Upright, SI35 to 91GOO. Every instrument Is shipped on test 
tri.d and fully warranted 4years Money cheerfully refunded r ml freight charter paid 1»\ in© both 
way* If found In any way not Just as represented In thin Advertisement or my Catalogue's Ac. 

My Holiday Offers arc extended until April 30th. Remitances may he made ty Bank Draft p« st Office Money 
Order*. Express Prepaid or Regls-ared Letter. Please rend reference or some evidence of yon rmponsibility if you do 

KSwSrSS&Si Wfe lot nBsuwTttuiw, »o- 

Address or call on DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


JOSEPH LLOTl*S 

steeiVpens. 

Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


Digitized by U^ooQle 























































































A FEW OF THE BEST SPECIMENS OF IMPROVEMENT 


(Sell-Teaching Penmanship,) received the past month. 

Now Stylo: 

Old Stylo: | VO 


Post-office address: Fox ITarbour, Nova Scotia. 

Tho beet improvement this month Is shown by tho handwriting of Mr. W. 0. Hamux, of Smethport, Pn. Wo giro 
portrait and exact fuc-simileo of liie former and present etylea below. 


of the ‘Compendium/ which a 
pears elsewhere in our roper, i 
a fuller description. Our ank 
on handwriting was written pi 
vions to a thorough exarainsti 
of Mr. GnakeU's system, end \ 
are now t-tmek with the way 
which the two agreeu Tho hi 
mony of two perfectly indope 
dent practical opinions is astroi 
recommendation for loth.nndi 
assurance that they are rig! 
Our remarks on the ennse* 
failure are well exemplified 
the spocimena of writing giv 
in the advertisement, for tl 
had writing tliero shown wool 
we think, never h>»ve been ii 
proved, even 1 v years of praotfc 
unless a fresh stait l ad be 
mado on new and right pria< 
pies. These principles and 1 
directions for making tho fra 
start, it is the object of the C« 
l>endium to supply, and tl»ej 
fore wo the moro strongly reed 
mend it." 


[From the American Grocer , New 
York, the ablest, largest, and 
most widely circulated lournal 
of its class in America.] 

"Gaskell’s Complete ComrEN" 
dium of Elegant Wbitixg, 
Jersey City, N. J.: Prof. G. A. 
Gaskell. 

** When the subjects of corre¬ 
spondence and handwriting be¬ 
gan to bo discussed in our col¬ 
umns, we looked about us for a 
cheap, convenient nnd rcliablo 
self-instructor in handwriting, 
that we might bo able to recom¬ 
mend to mi< h of our young < 
readers, more particularly, as 
desired to imprnvo themselves In 
this reaped. The above, which ^ 
i* published by a very successful y 
teacher, who is the principal of 
a large business collego, coenw to 
meetall requirements. Wc n-fer 
our readers to tho advertisement 




Pcsit-oiTSce address: Kettle Carrier, Tenn. I Post-office address: Ppartansburg, S. Car. 

GASKELL'.*! COMPENDIVltf is the most complete and perfect system for aolMnstructiovi ever publid 
in the world. It consists of Business, Ladles’and Ornamental Penmanship in all varieties, together wit! 
Manual of Instructions, giving full directions respecting proper positions, movements, cxercies and a full snalj 
of every capital and small letter. The book-keeper at the desk, the busy clerk at the counter, nnd the rouug at bo 
will find tills just such a self-instructor ns will enable them to “pick up" at odd moments a superior style of handwriti 
TRICE ONE DOTjTjA R t post-paid to any part of the world. Address, 


TRICE ONE DOTjTjATI , post-paid to any part of the world. 

Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 

R urine ts Cohere ), ^ ^ 

MSrU you don’t get prompt returns, write again, and we will investigate. Wo answer all Uttenpromptly. 

The Truman** Gaseffs, handsomely fllnst rated, giving full particulars and speoimeos of improvement fro® 
young people all over the oouatry./ree to those writing for iL 
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5 SET GOLDEN 
Tongue Reeds. 

Sub Bass & 

Oct. Coupler. 


fisrBEATTY’S OFFER 

FOR THE 

SPRING SEASON 

I -will sell thla instrument, 
boxed and delivered on board cars, 
hero with Stool, Book and Music for 

fe$85. 


jyT his beauti¬ 
ful Piano Upright 
Cabinet or Parlor 
Organ (Like Cut), 
The Parts New 
Style, No. h.SOO. 
Height, 70 in. ; 
Length, 48 inches; 
Depth 34 inches; 
Contains (5) Fivo 

Those* who ‘visit* my ’Factory 2tof ike*celebnl 
hero and select instrument in person, 8et °' ^ - 

are entitled to $5 from above price, 
to pay traveling expenses. 


VISIT MY FACTORY. 

A REDUCTION OP to. 



r off by 


S the band from the key 1_ __ _ _ , 

, bemuFe it hns nub a beautiful appearance ; the case is 


ment in real Organs. - 

built of solid black walnut, elegantly 
shown In cut ; handles, lamp stands, 
of the best quality of rubber cloth ; steel springs, 
life-time. This Organ is trulv a beautiful piece of parlor 


ted Golden Tongne 
Reeds, as follows^ 
Set powerful Snb 
Bass Reeds, set of 
2 octaves of the fa¬ 
mous Vox Cclcato 
Reeds which pro¬ 
duce the sweetest 
tone ever heard. 
set of 1 octave of 
the new solo com¬ 
bination the Coles- 
linn or French Horn- 
reeds, which ex¬ 
actly mltates a 
French Horn, be¬ 
sides 2 sets of 2 1-8 
octaves each of 
the principal or 
regular Q olden 
Tongue Reeds, 
making in all a 
beautiful combi¬ 
nation,with which 
the performer can 
(by the aid of 
Beatty’s new pat¬ 
ent stop action) 
produce any var¬ 
iety of tone de¬ 
sired. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary to 
connect (17) seven¬ 
teen stops with 
the above action 
in order to get the 
greatest possible 
variety. (No 
“dummies.”) This 
combination Is 
something entire 
ly original. Names 
of 8tops are as fol¬ 
lows: (1) Diapason 
Forte, (2) Prind- 

8 alForte ; (3) Sub 
as*. (4) Bourdon, 
(5) Dulcet, (6) Di- 
apson, (7) Grind 
Organ, (8) Cel«»U* 
on, or French Horn 
(9) Vox Homans, 
ich Imitates the 

(12) Dulciana, us> 
Clarionet, 04) 
VOX CELESTE! 
which is by far the 
sweetest and most 
perfect that has 
ever been attained 
-—Charming ! is 
the universal ex¬ 
clamation of crit¬ 
ics and lovers of 
sweet music who 
have heard it:(15) 
Octave (onpbr, 
which doubles the 

P ower, (16) Flute 
orte.(i7) Grand 
Organ knee stop, 
by the use of 
which the entire 
power of the in- 
It is a valuable improve- 


er, or business man will find It an ornnment to their parlor. 
. . lor 


and from 

irgan, THE PARIS, bemufe it hut- cm 
carved, fancy veneered, with costly wood p] 

fancy pocket for music, two knee swells, rouei- - - 

The pedals arc covered with metal, instead of caret t, which will lasts 
jarlor furniture, and the home of the wealthy, the millionaire, bank- 


ilacedon the top, front, and ends, as 
rs for moving, upright bellows, made 
' 1 '-tt, which will lasts 


_ __ _ I will sell this instrument, boxed and delivered on board 

carsat this place, including Stool. Book and Music, foronly$P5. CS''Please send in your orders nt once. Youmayorder 
rtelei-' * ' *-’-~ 


by letter or telegraph ; can be shipped at an hour’s notice. Remit by Post Office money orders, Express prepaid, or 
registered letter, or by bank draft. Money Refunded and freight charges w ill b© paid by me both ways If in any way un 
satisfactory, or vou may pay me only after you have Fully tested It at Vour own home. Send reference or evidence of your 
responsibility if you do not send the cash with order. F.very organ of my manufacture when introduced in a new local¬ 
ity, sells many more. Of ten 25 sales are traced from the first instrument sold. It becomes a Stondir* Advertisement ft 
your own home) If you do not want an instrument yourself, will you please hand or mail this offer to a friend who 
wishes to purchase Nothing saved by long correspondence. Order dlrert from this Advertisement. 

NOTICE.—'Those desiring to buy the above instrument are earnestly requested to visit my Factory here and make 
their own selection in person. To all such I will allow a reduction of $5 from the above price to pay your expenses. This 
is certainly a very fair offer. Please come and examine the instrument IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. If you do not pur¬ 
chase now. no harm done; you are at least heartily welcome to look through my establishment. 

BSTAddress, or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey- 


|02 0( ’: EAN SHELLS * CHROMO CARDS, 


no two 

alike, name on 10c. 60 for 6c. 40 Gilt and\ vel 
BdgolOc. CLINTON A CO., North Haven, Conn. 


-7—r 


ALL GOLD, Silver, Shells, Motto and Floral Cbwnio 

OU Cards, in beautiful colors, with name,*10c. Agent* 
Sample Book, 25c. Star Printing Co., Noithferd, Conn. 
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NEW STYLE WALKING DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 
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FROM WARWICK TO COVENTRY. 


BT HENRY J. VERNON. 



Leicester hospital. 


nner-pnrty, it was once 

proposed that each guest should write, on 
R slip of paper, the name of what he thought the 
prettieet road in England. When the ballots 
vere collected, it was found that some read, 

‘ from Coventry to Warwick,” and some “from 
Warwick to Coventry/’ but that there were no 
others. Everybody had selected the same road. 

The rural highways of England are unques- 
wma** fn the world. Howitt in 
the lari gewsratjkJn, and Jennings and others in 
this, have familiarized readers with them. The 
blooming frym fows, the spreading elms, the 
T iDe-treIlia<t r dBrtijyn, the peeps at stately man¬ 
sions Uf-kilfktei in ancestral parks, and the 
historical and poetical associations that make 
almost every mile eloquent, leave these country 
wads without a parallel. 

Both Warwick and Coventry are curious old 


places. At Warwick, travelers 
usually content themselves, 
with visiting the castle, and 
perhaps the church ef St. 
Mary’s, and so miss making 
acquaintance with a very 
charming old-world borough. 
The little, sleepy fr #h ct is like 
a bit out of the Iniddle ages. 
Timber houses are frequent, 
and queer gables everywhere. 
In Leicester hospital one sees 
an almost unaltered building 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
This is a retreat for decayed 
veterans, which was founded 
by Robert Dudley, the favorite 
of the virgin monarch. Such 
eleemosanary foundations are 
frequent in England, most of 
them centuries old. There 
is one, near Winchester, es¬ 
tablished five hundred years ago, that still gives 
bread and beer, to any wayfarer that asks for 
them. At Leicester hospital are twelve brethren, 
each receiving an annual stipend of about four 
hundred dollars, with a room to himself, and 
food supplied from a common kitchen. The 
chapel, belonging to the endowment, is built 
partly across tin street, and there is a promenade 
at the top, with a flight of steps leading up to it, 
all very odd nnd quaint. The hospital itself is 
on the right o£ the chapel. It is a white-gabled 
edifice, with mqny and fine carvings. The 
galleries and carved stairs, in the quadrangle 
within, are mftrvels of beauty. We were invited 
into the room of one of the brethren. Nothing 
could be neater than the apartment. The*quiet 
and seclusion were perfect. No bnsHe of traffic 
from the outside world was heard: only the 
i twitter of swallows, and the drowsy murmur of 
' 1 Ti was just the retreat for old age. 

( 853 ) 
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FROM WARWICK TO COVENTRY. 


wild boar, a green dragon, and an enormous dun- 
cow. “This ’ere,” says the old crone who 
shows the lodge, “ is the punch-bowl of Guy of 
Warwick, and it ’olds—” And then she goes • 

on, in a high, sing-song voice, with her tale of 
Guy’s prowess, and ends with, “ When an ’eir of 
Warwick comes of hage, the pot is filled with 
punch for the retainers to drink.” Of course, 
we gave her the usual shilling, and affected the 
usual astonishment, but went away, laughing in 
our sleeves, for all that. 

In the Beauchamp chapel, attached to St. 
Mary’s church, in the borough, are some cele¬ 
brated monuments, noble specimens of fifteenth 
| century sculpture. The great “king-maker,” 
who set up and threw down monarchs at his 
\ pleasure, lies here. One of the best of Bulwer’s 

I historical romances, “The Last Of The Barons,” 
has this puissant nobleman for its hero. He 
had married the heiress of the Beauchamps, who 
had inherited Warwick castle; and for awhile his 
great possessions, and his military skill, made 
him invincible. But he was anything rather 
than the ideal knight of chivalry. He was 
crafty and treacherous, cruel and relentless; 
and it was well for the world, that he fell on 
that bloody field of Barnet, carrying down, with 
him, feudalism forever. 




walls and towers were reflected in the smooth 
waters as in a mirror, it seemed the very realiza¬ 
tion of “ faery and old romance.” In the front 
of the number, an engraving is given of Warwick 
Castle, from the point of view we have described. 

At the entrance lodge, is a huge iron kettle, 
shown to visitors as “ Guy’s porridge pot.” Guy 
is the legendary first earl of Warwick, supposed 
to have lived about the close of the ninth century. 
He is said to have been nine feet high, and to 
have slain, at different times, a Saracen, a huge 


It was a 
pleasant mor¬ 
ning in July, 
when we left 
W'arwick for 
Coventry. The 
air was soft; a 
few,thin fleecy 
clouds were in 
the sky; and 
a light breeze 
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FROM WARWICK TO COVENTRY. 



OLD IIOU8K IN COVENTRY. 

antagonist that offered. Perhaps the brutal, un¬ 
lettered barons had not forgotten this, when they 
murdered him. 

As we went on, great fields of corn, on either \ 
side, as far as the eye could see, were undulating \ 
in the breeze. We recalled the old Greek legend, 
and wondered if the swift-footed goddess, Camille, : 
was skimming, invisible, across them. Directly 
after, we passed the picturesque village of Leek 
Wootton, literally buried in roses. “ And so,” as : 
Pepys would have said, " to Kenilworth.” 

The vast, crumbling pile brought, vividly, - 
before us, Queen Elizabeth, Leicester, and Amy ^ 
Robsart. What though dry antiquaries tell us 5 
that the latter, as Scott has depicted her, is but ) 
a fiction of the brain ? Are not such creations, ; 
after all, more life-like than most of the real j, 
personages of the Past? W r hat mighty potentates, ‘ 
what beauteous queens, what heroines of history, < 
do we know^s we know Lear, and Lady Macbeth, < 
and Cordelia, and Imogen, ay ! even poor Amy j 
llobsart ? 

As we entered the court-yard of Kenilworth, ■ 
and looked up at the ruins of the banqueting i 
hall, with its exquisite, lancet-shaped windows, 
we were full of these thoughts. We were back, : 
in imagination, in the “ merrie days” of old ■ 
England. We were spectators, as it were, of the J 
jovial times, when Dudley kept “high state” ^ 



here, and the guests and their retainers consumed 
the sixteen hogsheads of wine daily, the forty 
hogsheads of beer, and the ten oxen, on which 
the garrulous chroniclers, in their black-letter 
tomes, so love to dilate. There rose, before us r 
as in a vision, the gay cavalcade that welcomed 
the Queen ; the brilliant dresses of the courtiers ; 
the great banquet; the princely port of the host } 
the maiden monarch herself, vacillating between 
her fancy for her favorite and the fear of her 
people. Then we saw pretty, wronged Amy 
Robsart steal in, and wait her opportunity to 
throw herself at the feet of Elizabeth; the start 
of the haughty, insulted princess ; Dudley cower¬ 
ing before her; and all the rest of the tragedy. 

The way onward from Kenilworth to Coventry, 
led between avenues of trees, even more magnifi¬ 
cent than those we had passed before. The 
elms of this part of Warwickshire especially are 
unrivalled. And what adds greatly to the fas¬ 
cination of the journey, is that you are reminded, 
at every step, of Shakespeare. This is his 
native county, and its woods and fields are the 
same, to-day, as when he walked amid them, 
three hundred years ago. Yonder, surely, is 
the very bank, where the wild thyme grew. 
There, in that warm, sheltered nook, blew the 
early violets, daring “ the winds of March with 
beauty,” before even “ the swallows came.” Off 
to the right, is a wood so dense, so wild, that it 
might be Arden itself. Nay, is not that the 
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gnarled old oak, by the brawling brook, where \ 
the poor stag came to die? Are not those his 
antlers, glancing down the glade? 

Everyone knows of Coventry, through the j 
legend of Lady Godiva. A hideous effigy of s 
“Peeping Tom” greeted us, as we went down 
the principal street: so hideous that we had half; 
a mind to turn back. But the picturesque old i 
edifices, in which the town is especially rich, j 
tempted us on. Quaint, old-world hospitals, ' 



OLD GATEWAY IN COVENTRY. 

churches, and ruins of monastic buildings, met 
us everywhere. We stopped first at St. Michael’s, 
famous for its beautiful spire, three hundred and 
three feet high, one of the most exquisite in the 
hiigfaiB, Mid one of the loftiest. The edifice 
of fifteenth century Gothic, s 
spacious enough, for a cathedral, at least 
If* pt the sec^l glass. 

Opposite to ii is St. Mary’s Hall, which 
^mias^in the ^iga .of Victoria, much as it 
vis in that of H#pvy of Agincourt; and proves 
the sturdy burgeeses of that day entertained, 
officially, with ae much state and splendor as the \ 


proudest earl. They were high-spirited and in¬ 
dependent, too, those townsmen of the middle 
ages, notwithstanding a very current opinion 
that the great nobles cowed them. It was a 
Mayor of this very Coventry, that arrested 
“ Prince Hal,” for disorderly conduct, and com¬ 
mitted him to jail. The vast room of St. Mary’s 
Hall is not unlike the similar apartment at 
Haddon, only it is more spacious, and in every 
way superior; and you cannot look at it, without 
thinking of the mighty feastings it has witnessed ; 
the boar’s head, the spiced cup, the vast joints, 
the roasted peacocks, the jest, the laugh, and the 
minstrels “ harping” in the gallery above. 

Bablake’s hospital is an equally curious old 
affair, founded in the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VII. It is an excellent specimen of the 
civic architecture of that century as St. Mary’s 
Hall is of a century earlier.. Ford’s hospital is 
another of these ancient foundations, that meet 
you everywhere, as we have said, in England, 
and prove that Christian charity and the sense of 
a common brotherhood prevailed, five hundred 
years ago, quite as much, perhaps, as now, in 
this boasted nineteenth century. 

We left the town, by an ancient gateway, 
under which, centuries before, many a cavalcade 
of gay courtiers and mailed knights must have 
ridden. As we drove back to Warwick, the 
cool summer evening set in, bringing with it the 
long twilight. It was chilly enough for a thin 
overcoat, as it generally is, at this hour, in 
England, even in July. The stars began to 
twinkle overhead, long before we reached our 
destination. In the half-light everything seemed 
unreal. The air was slightly damp, bringing out 
the perftime of the roses, that clustered thickly 
on every cottage that we passed. The lights in 
the villages were already out, and the whole 
landscape slept, in profound quiet. The lines of 
Sir Galahad camo up to us: 

14 When on my goodly charger borne, 

Through dreaming towns I go.” 

And thus we came hack to Warwick, and 
thence, towards ten o’clock, to Leamington; and 
thus ended our day Fbom Warwick to Coventry. 


“MAY IS HERE.” 


Winter cold fafdead and laid 
In hie grave beneath the yew; 
March and April, boy and maid, 
Sleep beneath the monruful dew; 
Oh! farewell—for May is here, 

_ Mur, the darling of the year. 

Vol. LXXIX.—26. . 


Children, fly to field and grove, 

All the flow’re are wild with mirth; 
Youths, it is the time when love 
Makes a garden of the earth: 

Maids, be kind—for May is here, 

May, the darling of the year. 


A 
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THE ARCHERY QUEEN'S GLOVES 


BT MRS. M. SH 


There was to be a test round of the Maysville 
Archery Club. To make the occasion more enjoy¬ 
able for her cousin, Mr. Harley Paige, who was 
on a visit to her from the city, Miss Somers was 
giving, in the woodland adjacent to the village, 
a kind of garden f$te, with music, dancing, re¬ 
freshments, and all the pleasant accessories of 
such an entertainment. 

Of the blithe spirits gathered at the fite, none 
were blither than the young hostess. It was 
openly said, too, that she would win the prize, 
when the time came to shoot for it; but in the 
meanwhile, she was unwearied in her efforts to 
please her guests; and Harley Paige was inde¬ 
fatigable in assisting her. 

“ Ho is a perfect model of the chivalric cousin,” ; 
said Madge, to a group of her friends, a moment; 
after Paige had departed to execute one of her; 
commissions. 

“ It is at least easy to see,” said Miss Trevor, 
“ that he hies to do your bidding, with the swift¬ 
ness of an Ariel.” 

“ A ^Machiavellian Ariel,” said Marian Stod¬ 
dard, who was thinking of her cousin, "Walter 
Lyndon, and did not wish to see him supplanted 
in Madge’s regards. 

No more was said on the subject, as, at that 
moment, Harley Paige returned, and with him 
Walter Lyndon. They came to prefer a request, 
that the archery should not be longer delayed. 

“Very well,” said Madge. “Cousin Ilarley, 
will you speak to the musicians, and tell them to 
stop; and will you,” looking at Lyndon, and 
slightly lowering her own voice to an echo of his 
tender tone, “ will you attend to having the 
ground marked off, and see that everything is in 
place there ? Marian, will not you, Miss Trevor, 
and the rest, hunt up thpsc stray couples, in the 
grove ? I will see the croquet players, and have 
them suspend their games awhile, in order to see 
what proficients practice may make in the art of 
drawing bows.” 

“ Bows—or beaux } fair cousin ?” called back 
Harley Paige, as he and Lyndon went in different 
directions to do her bidding. 

“ I will not be ready to decide upon that ques¬ 
tion until after our archery meeting,” Bhe an¬ 
swered him, laughingly. He stopped, and half- 
turned back. 

“ Perhaps there may be questions of graver im- 

( 858 ) 
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port for you to decide then,” he said, firing a 
random shaft. 

It went straight to the mark, evidently, for his 
beautiful cousin colored deeply; but her natural 
coquetry came to her aid, and, as her companions 
were all gone, she asked quickly: 

“Why? Have you a riddle of life to pro¬ 
pound to me?” 

A heavy frown contracted his brows for one 
second, then moving closer to her, he said, sig¬ 
nificantly : 

“ It may be the riddle of more lives than one, 
though I be no Sphinx, and you no Aikiipus, 
sweet cousin.” ^ 

She had never seen just such an expression in 
; his eyes before, and somehow she resented it. 

“ Not aspiring to be an ASdipus, I may decline, 

; either to hear or answer riddles,” she said. 
“ Anyhow I shall have no interest in anything, 
until I have won this archery prize.” 

“ But, when you have won it, will you be in 
a framewf mind to answer a question, which will 
be no riddle, but will only require a simple 
: ‘yes,’ or ‘ no’?” 

Madge could but understand the significance of 
: his manner, but she caught at a device for evading 
his intention. 

“ If I lose, if you hit. the ‘ gold,’ I will engage 
to answer any question you may choofee to ask.” 

But at the same time she smiled wickedly, 
knowing that she shot better than he did. 

Hesitating but a second, he answered, gravely: 

“ Very well. Only you know, that as the 
challenged party, the ‘code of hottof* grants to 
me the choice of weapons, 1 target, etc. On these 
conditions I am willing to ifl|i such a trial of 
skill with you.” 

“ I accept the conditions/’ sfc% replied quickly, 
seeing Lyndon returning toward them, “ of course, 
I reserving to myself the right to answer your 
question, ‘yea’ or ‘nay,’ as it Suits me beet.” 

He bowed, but a dangerous flame kindled in his 
eyes, as she turned to greet Lyndon, who had 
come back to tell her the Archery club had all 
assembled. 

Madge moved off with Lyndon, and Paige fell 
back, joining one of the other girls. “ Now,” 
said Lyndon to himself, “ is my timefor ho 
was tormented with jealousy of Paige; and as 
they walked on, he told her of his love, a love 
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which had grown with his growth and strength, 
ened with his strength, he said. And indeed, in 
telling it, he was but giving voice to what, up to 
to-day, he had supposed had long been understood 
between them. Madge was coquettish enough, 
however, to keep him in suspense for a while. 

44 If,” she said, drawing off the dainty, em¬ 
broidered glove from her left hand, and tossing 
it toward him, “ if I hit the * gold/ or make the 
best score, I will give you the mate to this, and 
you may regard it as * my hand with my heart 
in it/ Will that do?” 

44 You cruel Miranda,” he said, reproachfully. 
“ Surely, Ferdinand was never so tormented/’ 

The 4 cruel Miranda ’ started forward with an 
exclamation of distress. They had paused by a 
spring, that lay in their way, but her glove, that 
she had given to Lyndon, had slipped down the 
rock toward the spring. Lyndon sprang forward 
to catch it, when, lo! his watch dropped from its 
chain, and fell with a crash upon the stones. 

“ Ah! how sorry I am,” said Madge, looking 
bewitchingly penitent. ” I fear your beautiful 
watch is quite broken to pieces.” 

44 No, I hope not,” he answered, gathering np 
the dilapidated time-piece. 44 It is principally 
the crystal, I think, though the hinge is loosened 
too. But, Madge* dear,” he went on, glancing 
up at her, and speaking in their old way of 
wheedling, “ if you really are awfully sorry, you 
can pay me back for this as well as for all the 
other mischief you have wrought for me. Give 
VI0 the mate to your glove now—mateless, a glove 
no use to any one, or for any thing.” 

u Yes, it is,” answered the wilful girl. “There 
is no use for this one, now. Give me the watch 
and glove, and I will show you.” 

Without a word, he obeyed. Deftly removing 
the fragments of the crystal from its dial-plate, 
she dropped the watch into the glove, securely 
tied the tassels about its wrist, and then smilingly 
handed the improvised watch fob back. 

“ There, you see, you have watch, hinges, and 
everything, safe until fi jeweler can see if the 
mechanism be quite spoiled. Put it in that upper 
side pocket to keep it safely.” 

44 Safe enough it will be,” he answered, obeying 
her directions, and slipping the glove and watch 
inside his breast pocket, “ and close to my heart 
too, Madge. But it is very lonely. Give me its 
mate, dear, will you not?” 

Miss Somers shook her head, but how she 
might have withstood his persistent pleading, 
none can say; for, at that moment, came a. shout 
from the archery ground. 44 They are calling us,’’ 
cried Madge, and hurried on, and Lyndon was 
lain to follow. 


But Harley Paige, though apparently engrossed 
by Miss Trevor, had been noticing the couple, 
and quite understood the new light in Madge's 
eyes, and the half-triumphant look of Lyndon. 

44 There is a new understanding between them,” 
he hissed through his clenched teeth. Then, as 
they came up, he caught a gleam of yellow light 
just above Lyndon’s breast pocket. He glanced 
suspiciously from it to the long, buttoned glove 
that Miss Somers had, on her right hand. The 
yellow light was from a gilt button exactly identi¬ 
cal with the eight that shone on his cousin’s glove 1 

A hearty round of applause greeted Miss 
Somers’ first effort with the bow, for she made 
a close shave of the “bull’s eye.” Her cousin 
was the first to congratulate her. 

44 1 shall never be able to cope with you at 
archery, Madge,” he said, smiling. “ But I do 
not give up hope; for I have the choice of weap¬ 
ons, you know. I have, too, selected a target, 
which I know will steady and nerve my arm.” 

44 Ah?” she asked, interested. 44 What have 
you chosen for a target, then ?” 

He glanced at the glove she was twirling. 

44 Do you think I might be able,” he asked, 

4 4 to shoot that top button from youTglove, if set 
up in your 4 garland/ over there ?” 

She shook her head. 44 I think not/* she said. 

44 Nevertheless I choose your glove, as my tar¬ 
get, at that distance.” 

44 But—but,” she stammered, slightly embar¬ 
rassed. 44 1 do not care to have my pretty glove 
ruined so. Why not choose some other mark ?” 

He laughed a little oddly. 

44 1 chose that, because you gave me the privi¬ 
lege of choosing; but I would be quite as con¬ 
tent with the mate of that one. Where is the 
left hand glove ? I would prefer it.” 

44 My other glove?” asked Madge, coloring 
still more deeply. 44 Oh, I lost it, somewhere.” 

44 Ah 1” he said, speaking with an affectation 
of indifference. 44 Somewhere about the spring, 
doubtless. Well, this one will have to do; and 
as its fellow is lost, the loss of a button from a 
mateless glove can make no difference to you.” 

Still smiling, he turned away, as other archere 
came to claim Miss Somers’ attention. After 
that, she drew her bow in desperate earnest, 
anxious, if possible, to distance her cousin. 

She did distance every competitor, not only 

I winning the title of Archery Queen, but gaining 
the silver-shafted arrow, which was chief prize. 

Her cousin was the one selected to make the 
presentation speech. Having gracefully acquittcd 
himself of that duty, he begged the indulgence 
of the Club, while he should accept the challenge 
,of their Queen to a trial of skill, with weapons 
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chosen by himself. In the place of the “ gold,” 
In the center of their “garland,” he would set 
up, he said, Miss Somers’ glove; and with a 
pistol shot, fired from the utmost bounds of the 
archery ground, he hoped to rob it of one of its 
tiny buttons. In this way, he added, he might 
prove to her Miyesty, that his aim was not always 
as false as in the contest just passed. 

44 My fair cousin, the glove, if you please,” he 
said, stepping down from the platform. 

She hesitated an instant. Her glance wan¬ 
dered to Lyndon, a few yards distant; but the 
latter’s face was partly turned from her, and ap¬ 
peared cold and stern. Madge rebelled at once, 
at what appeared premature as well as unjust 
judgment of her. She laughed, lightly, there¬ 
fore, tossing the glove to Paige. 

“ Only,” she said, “ you are to flatten the but¬ 
ton ; but not to mako a hole in the kid.” 

He bowed, but moved away, without a word. 
When he had pinned the glove to the center of 
the “ gold,” with the gilt button in full view, he 
took his case of pistols from the servant, whom 
he had sent to the village for them. 

“ Here are the pistols—you can take your 
choice,” he said to Miss Somers. 

44 But I do not want either of them,” she said, 
indignantly. “ I have an utter horror of the 
cold, treacherous thing, you know.” 

He smiled, showing his white teeth. 

44 But, fair cousin, if you do not fire one round 
with me, how are the judges to decide whether 
I win, or you lose, in the contest?” 

“ That is a problem I leave for the judges’ wise 
heads to decide. At all events I’ll never touch 
those pistols,” she answered. 

44 Then you must appoint your proxy,” he said. 

The Archery Queen looked around upon her 
circle of subjects, who were crowding about her, 
many of them evidently eager to be selected for 
the honor proposed. Lyndon was on the outer 
edge of the circle, and was the only one who 
seemed indifferent. 

44 Mr. Lyndon,” called her clear voice, “you 
made the second best soore in our contest—wilt 
you now uphold the prowess of your leader?” 

He came forward immediately, and, with a 
single glanee at her, accepted the pistol. 

Harley Paige bowed to them both, and led the 
way to the stand. Somehow Madge Somers felt 
awfully, to see those two pitted against each 
other, with deadly weapons in their hands. She 
held back, shutting her ears. 

There was another shout of applause, like that 
which had greeted her own triumph. Going for¬ 
ward, she found that Harley Paige had won. 
His bullet had Bped straight to the 44 gold.” 


The Archery Queen was a little pale and trem¬ 
ulous, but she tried to smile gayl£, as she in¬ 
spected the glove, that was now brought to her. 

44 But, cousin,” she objected, thrusting her 
finger through a hole in the palm, 44 you have not 
kept your agreement. Here is my glove pierced 
quite through.” 

44 My aim was at the button, as yon will see,” 
said her cousin, coolly. 

Lyndon bit his lip. 44 1 fear I am the guilty 
one,” he said. 

A tender light flashed into her eyes, and her 
cheeks grew rosy, as she turned to him. 

44 Then it does not so much matter,” she said, 
44 for the glove was to be yours, you know.” 

Harley Paige made one stride toward them. 

44 1 heard no such agreement,” he said, fiercely. 

Miss Somers faced him, mockingly. 

44 Cousin Harley,” she said, in her most dulcet 
tones, 44 does it invariably require three, or more, 
to enter into an agreement, which can only con¬ 
cern two ?” 

44 But,” he answered, hardly able to master the 
tempest of passion rising within him, 44 my un¬ 
derstanding was that the glove was to be mine.” 

44 For a target, yes ! To be retained as a me¬ 
mento, no! Of what service could a mateless 
glove be to any one, cousin mine?” 

44 Ah 1” he said, recovering his cool self-posses¬ 
sion, 44 your champion has then found the left 
hand glove, which you lost at the spring? Nev¬ 
ertheless, I still assert my claim to this.” 

44 A claim which I shall deny,” said Walter 
Lyndon, quietly reaching forward to take the 
mutilated glove from Madge. 

As she yielded the disputed trophy into his 
hand, she cast a half shy look at him, and one 
wholly deprecating toward her cousin. The latter 
lifted his hat, turning away withont a word. 

Madge heaved a sigh of relief. Her cousin 
had decided then to accept her fiat. The few rev¬ 
elers, lingering still on the archery ground, were 
not a little surprised by the peculiar turn the 
affair was taking They could not understand, 
indeed, Mr. Harley Paige’s quiet acceptance of 
his cousin’s decision against himself, and in fhvor 
of his rival. One or two, possibly, had a sus¬ 
picion that the iciness of his manner belied the 
red-hot anger seething in his heart. Of all this, 
Lyndon, probably, had a clearer insight than any 
other. But he forgot everything else, when, at 
last, he and Madge found it possible to slip away 
together. 

The happy pair only returned from their wood¬ 
land stroll, when warned by muttering thunders 
that a storm was threatening. Reaching the pa¬ 
vilion, they found the dancers, croquet players, 
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all the party indeed, intent upon a hasty retreat < and that she is my promised wife. But you will 

to the village. Some of the chaperones had stand by me, Somers?” 

already departed, and others were crowding into “To the bitter end, Lyndon. Yet, I beg you 

phaetons and carriages, anxious to be gone, to let us compromise this matter if possible. If 

Lyndon soon found the Somers’ coachman, and, \ not for your sake, for the sake of Madge.” 
is the carriage was a large, covered one, several ; There was no time for further expostulation, as 
of Miss Somers’ lady guests deserted the less j Col. Hanson was already within hearing. He 
secure landeaus, buggies, and other open con- : advanced quickly toward them, and, with a 
veyances, to crowd in with their young hostess, grave bow, handed a note to Lyndon, 
who made room for as many as could enter. j Walter opened, and read it, hurriedly, a flush 
“ We will take you in, too, if you want to \ of anger rising to his cheek. Crushing the paper 
come,” she said, with a bright smile, to Lyndon. \ in his hand, he passed it on to Somers, saying, 
“ Thanks,” he gayly answered. “ If I had to > haughtily, to Col. Hanson : 
die just now, it would be a happy fate to expire, \ “ Please tell your friend that my answer to his 

surrounded by so much sweetness.” j proposition is an unequivocal one: I decline to 

There were smiles and bows, and farewell J surrender the glove.” 
wavings; then a fading nebula of-bright faces; ; “I hope,” said Col. Hanson, “that you will 
snd Will Somers, linking his arm in Lyndon’s, f reconsider this determination. My friend is 
drew him back from the pavilion. \ much in earnest. If your answer is final—” 

At the far end. Harley Paige and Col. Hanson “ I do not usually change my decision, without 
were talking, earnestly, together. reasons, and, as it stands, I certainly decline 

‘‘Walter,” asked Will, when they were beyond to surrender the glove, and that decision you 
hearing, “what is this romantic foolishness, may convey to your friend as final.” 
between you and Madge, which has brought Col. Hanson gravely lifted his hat. 

Barley and yourself to daggers’ points ?” “ Then, acting for Mr. Harley Paige,” he said, 

Lyndon looked amazed, then indignant. “ I must beg, Mr. Lyndon, that you will, at once, 

“I do not understand,” he said, coldly, fix a time and place for the settlement of this dis- 
“There is no romantic foolishness, between your puted matter. 

Bister and myself, unless you think her promise, “I am ready to allow Mr. Paige whatever 
given me, to-day, to become my wife, is that.” satisfaction he thinks himself entitled to,” re- 
Will’s eyes glistened, and he clasped his turned Lyndon. “ Nor can I think of a more 
friend’s hand, enthusiastically. convenient season than now, or a more suitable 

“God bless you and Madge both, Walter. I place than here. However, for more definite 
did not know of this.” arrangements, I refer you to my friend, Mr. 

“Neither,” said Lyndon, with a smile, “ have Somers, who will confer with you.” 

I known of it, for more than two or three hours. The conference followed, without farther debate; 
Nor would I have told you of it, yet, but for your pistols were the weapons agreed upon; and the 
question. But what do you mean about a trouble place of meeting was to be the archery clearing 
between Paige and myself? I know of none, in the woodland. The meeting itself was to take 
unless, indeed, he intends to dispute my claim to j place, as soon as the fUt ground was cleared of 
the glove, which Madge gave me, this afternoon.” < stragglers. 

“ That is just it,” said Walter, excitedly. “ I ! “ But, I tell you, it’s my opinion, Col. Hanson,” 

heard him tell Col. Hanson you must surrender j said impetuous Will, his heart shrinking with 
it, or answer for the consequences.” j fear for his friend, “ that it will be nothing lees 

“I shall not relinquish the glove,” said Lyndpn. > than a cold-blooded murder, for Harley is a dead 
“For heaven’s sake, Walter, do not say so,” \ shot, while Walter is quite unskilled.” 
pleaded Will, eagerly. “Give the miserable, \ “I certainly never 6aw a finer shot than that 
tattered thing, if Harley wants it. It is nothing, i of Mr. Paige’s, this afternoon,” said the colonel, 
Madge can give you a score of better ones. \ “nor a worse one than Mr. Lyndon’s; and it 
Think of her. Waller.” would be better if the latter would reconsider—” 

“I do think of her, Will. It is because I think j Young Somers made a gesture of fierce impa- 
of her, that I refase to relinquish her glove. \ tience. “ Walter is not one to reconsider, in such 
. You do not know the circumstances of the gift, j a matter; and, for my part, I can not see why 
Somers. Nor have I time to explain; for there l Harley, or any man, should wish to fight for a 
comes Col. Hanson, to meet us; and he* is the glove, when it is that of another’s affianced wife, 
bearer of a note, I see. I will not give up the ) Lyndon and *my sister have become betrothed* 
glove. It is enough for me that it is Madge’s, 1 since that matter of the glove came off.” 
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Col. Hanson started, looking surprised. j hand into Walter’s side pocket, and drew forth 

“ If that is so,” he said, 44 the face of affairs is i the gray glove, 
altered. If you will kindly permit me to com- \ It had now another hole through its dainty 
municate this to Mr. Paige, we may yet compro- ; embroidery, and the long tassels, and the fingers 
mise this unfortunate affair.” j were stained with blood. He dashed it at his 

“ I will tell Harley myself,” said Will, quickly. } cousin. It fell across Harley’s extended hand. 
“ He is surely not the man to persist in such a : But with a bitter imprecation, the latter shook it 
claim, under the circumstances, unless he has off. It struck the ground, with a dull little thud, 
simply set bis heart on Lyndon’s destruction.” j But on Paige’s hand was a splotch of blood. 

But when he had remonstrated with his cousin, j Will saw it. 
concluding with the announcement of his sister’s \ 44 Ha!” he cried, excitedly, “may you know, 

betrothal to her old playmate, the handsome face \ Harley, what it is to have Walter’s blood, on 
of Harley Paige grew cold and gray as flint. \ your soul, as it is on your hand. May that stain 
“ I can not see,” he said, with a slight, satirical { haunt you, as Duncan’s blood haunted Macbeth, 
smile, “ how that circumstance can possibly affect j May it give you no repose, day or night, till it 
the point at issue between us.” call down Grod’s vengeance upon you.” 

44 If you kill Lyndon, it is my opinion you will Meanwhiler, Col. Hanson had been carefttlly 
be guilty of a cold-blooded murder,” said Will, I examining Lyndon’s wound, 
hoily. | 44 He is not dead, at least,” he said, looking 

44 1 believe I have not asked for your opinion,” j up, at this moment. 44 The aim was only too 
returned the other, coolly. 44 Col. Hanson,” he sure. But something has diverted the ball, 
added, glancing up at the sombre- sky, overhead, j causing it to range below the heart. Ah ! here 
“don’t you think it advisable to hurry up this ; is the explanation,” running his hand into the 
little affair? The storm is imminent, and the \ pocket, from which Will Somers had drawn his 
grounds seem deserted.” j sister’s glove, and pulling out Lyndon’s watch, 

44 Yes,” returned his alternate, 44 there is no j wrapped in the other glove, the one which Madge 
one here, now, beside ourselves, and my servant had given him at the spring, 
with the drag-team. We are quite ready, when Col. Hanson, as he spoke, had passed the 
Mr. Somers and his friend are.” package to Will, and for a moment there was a 

44 We are at your service,” returned Will. significant silence between the two. 

The* paces were measured off, and the two Paige, who had turned away, with a muttered 
principals stepped into position. The expression curse, at Will’s words, now came up. 
of Paige’s face was cold, determined, cruel. 44 What is it?” he asked, speaking huskily. 
Lyndon’s was resolute, but showed no defiance. Will Somers showed him the battered edge of 
There were a few short directions given. Then the watch, and its torn wrapping, 
the fatal command rang forth, in Col. Hanson’s 44 Madge’s poor little gloves have been the 
deep tones. cause of an immense deal of mischief, Harley,” 

“One—two—three—Fire!” 4 he said. 44 But, I trust in God, they have been 

A single sharp report followed, rounded off by the means of saving Lyndon’s life, after all.” 
a distant roar of thunder. At the same instant, Again, with a muttered curse, his cousin 
young Somers uttered a quick exclamation, and turned on his heel, and strode off, only, this 
sprang forward. Lyndon had staggered a pace \ time, he stooped and picked up the other glove, 
or two, and now fell heavily to the ground. \ carrying it with him to a tree, some distance 
Harley Paige still stood erect, his discharged \ away, where he sat down, laying the trophy, so 
pistol lowered to his side. Col. Hanson also j fatally won, across his knee, 
hurried to the aid of the wounded man. But j Col. Hanson, who had some surgical skill, 
Will had already lifted him in his arms. j busied himself, meantime, putting a compress on 

44 He is dead,” he said, with a quick shudder. \ Lyndon’s wound, and very soon he announced to 
•‘See, the ball went in here, and must have gone \ Will, that he thought Lyndon might be moved, 
directly through his heart. Harley,” he cried, 44 My drag-team and servant are at your ser- 
lifting his anguished face to his cousin, who now vice,” he said, courteously. “ I must remain, to 
oame forward, 44 1 hope you are satisfied. You j return with Mr. Harley Paige, when he is ready 
have murdered Lyndon, and broken my sister’s to go back to Maysville.” 

heart Are you content ?” Accepting his offer gladly, Somers and he, 

44 If I had the glove I might be,’* answered his j with the groom’s assistance, soon had the wounded 
oeusin. * man lifted into the drag. There, supported by 

With a sudden, angry impulse, W’ill thrust his 1 Will, he was driven slowly, to the village. 
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Col. Hanson watehed them disappear, and ? With such terrific force did the storm rage, 
then reported himself at once to his principal, that, for two hours or more, the duel was kept a 
But Paige angrily lefuSOd fife company. j profound secret. Then the officers of the law 

“ I shall not go ba# to the village, until the j got scent of the affair. Paige was arrested, 
officers come to take me thither,” he said, \ without difficulty, for he had not moved from the 
harshly. 41 They will, doubtless, swarm, like j place where Col. Hanson had left him? 
vultures, in the next hour or two. Meanwhile, I j He was sitting at the root of the giant oak, his 
would prefer to be left to myself.” j head thrown back against its trunk. One of his 

In vain the colonel sought to change hif res- hands rested on the little, blood-stained glove, 
olution. j lying across his knee. His upturned face was 

“It will,” he said, “ make against you, in the < white and rigid, but wore still an expression of 
trial.” But Paige was not to be influenced, and j sullen anger, or baffled malice. 

Col. Hanson, at last, turned from him, and j From the top to the bottom of the oak tree, ran 
mounting Lyndon’s horse, rode briskly in pursuit < a gaping, jagged seam. The lightning, in cutting 
of the drag. Secretly, he hoped, too, that Paige j its channel, had taken Harley Paige in its course, 
might take advantage of his absence, and make j So Walter Lyndon’s would-be murderer had been 
his escape. By way of precaution, however, he 5 already brought to justice. From the bar of 
was careful to carry away the brace of pistols. J Supreme Judgment, he eould not be remanded 
He had scarcely overtaken the drag, when the to any petty, Earthly Tribunal, 
storm, brooding so long, broke upon them with j But Lyndon did not die, and when they told 
terrific violence. Fortunately, they were in a ] Madge how her gloves had -wrought so much 
dose neighborhood to the village, and Lyndon j mischief, they told her, too, the better mission 
was goon safely housed; and the most skilful j they had accomplished, in saving the life of her 
surgeon in Maysville promptly in attendance. i lover. 


THE POET'S SONG. 

BY FAINT DRISCOLL. 


Boik of an hoar’s deep woe, 

WoMbA with bitter tears; 
WhiAftiQfe) a pain’s white snow, 
the patience of yean. 

Sweet with the roees of lore 
That never drew breath in the light; 
■Grand with the mate heart-break 
Of a breaking heart in the night. 

Tender with lingering smiles; 

Solemn with breathless sobs; 

Beep os the ocean, and calm 
As the sea's great heart in its throbs. 


Fragrant as hidden blooms; 

Thrilling as shaking storms; 
Dreamful, as in our dreams 
Walk silent, formless forms. 

Mystic as thoughts of God; 

Rapturous as a kin 
From lips that ore not our own. 
In a sad love’s parting bliss. 

Born of sorrow and pain. 

Born of a life gone wrong: 

A sweet, heart-breaking strain— 
This is the poet’s song. 


APART. 

w_ 
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Aw, me! the graves that will not fold 
Their gen’rous mantles o’er the dead, 

But with remorseless Angers hold 
The frames whence being long hath fled. 

Yet still, with steps that faltering go, 

Our ways among them we must toko, 
Haply, if tears that scolding flow, 

May bathe the weary hearts that break. 

How hard to watch the changeful eyes, 
Through yean of solitary pain. 


With love, that lifts her ceaseless cries; 

To wait aud pray—and watch in vain I 

To touch the hands, nor (Seel a thrill 
Of answer through the pulses steal; 

To know dumb Silence watches still 
The bosom that will not unseal. 

0, God I in other plans than these 
Shall sovereign hands the shadows bend. 
And souls that holy morning frees, 

Find recognition in the end? 
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BY HARTINGE ATBAULT. 


Outside the circus, indeed forming part of it, 
was the traveling wagon of the caravan. On its 
low shelf, called the bed, lay a poor woman, 
mortally hurt by an accident in the ring. She 
had lain, in her agony, since the night before, 
partly overlooked, in the bustle of a thriving 
business, or partly Yrom the inconvenience of 
getting a doctor in those country parts. Two or 
three of the other female performers were about 
her, trying in their small way to alleviate her 
increasing suffering, and helping her to bear it 
patiently by their ready sympathy. 

By the dim, flaring kerosene light which hung 
from the roof, one would have judged her both 
young and pretty, though her cork-grimed eye¬ 
brows, cracked lips, and half-rouged cheeks 
effaced any freshness of youth, while it told that 
she too had appeared before the public for its 
amusement. It was, in fact, during one of her 
daring bare-backed feats of the evening before, 
that through a sudden and careless movement of 
one of the audience, her horse swerved, and 
instead of lighting on his back, she had been 
brought heavily to the ground. None noticed 
the accident, save the experienced ring-master, 
who, seeing she could scarcely stand, had handed 
her out, courtesying and kissing her hand in the 
usual style, amid rapturous applause. But, 
once behind the curtain, she had dropped down 
in a swoon, and had been carried to the wagon, 
where she now lay. 

One of her companions was smoothing back 
the tangled hair, removing some of the tinsel 
that Still adhered to it, and trying to bind up its 
heavy tresses by braiding them. 

** Bear up, Liz,” she whispered. “ We’ve heard 
of a doctor, and Jakey has gone on the old gray to 
fetch him. He’ll be here pretty soon now.” 

41 Ah,” moaned the dying girl, “it’s too late, 
Fan, I shan’t never go round any more.” 

“Don’t talk that way, dearie,’’ urged her 
companion, “ the doctor’ll fix you up all right, 
and you’ll be in your old place among us before 
the week’s out.” 

Just at this moment, a roar of such laughter, 
as is only heard at a village circus, fresh .and 
genuine, shook the sides of the wagon. 

“Oh, Tim will be here soon now, won’t he?” 
asked the poor girl, a faint smile hovering over 
her ashen face. 

( 364 ) 


| “Yes, yes,” answered one of the women 
standing by the door. “ Your Tim’ll be through 
| in three minutes now. He’s only two more 
| points to make.” 

A fainter peal of laughter told that the “ points ” 
were made, and then Tim, the clown, hurried in. 

“How is Liz now?” he asked, in a voice 
whose anxiety contrasted strangely with his 
tawdry dress and paint-daubed face. 

“ I am better, Tim,” she answered, striving in 
vain to be cheerful. “ Can’t you come and stay 
with me a few minutes ?” 

! “Yes,” he said, “it ain’t my turn for some 
j time yet,” as he drew a box and sat down by the 
bed, taking his wife’s hand between his own. 

“ Don’t despond, Liz,” he murmured, softly, 
bending over and kissing her, “ the doctor'll be 
here right away.” 

“ Never mind him, Tim, dear,” she answered. 
“ I feel better, but something tells me that l’U 
never put on the togs any more.” 

“Oh, Liz!” , 

“ Listen to me, Tim, for I haven’t much longer 
\ to stay, and you mustn’t set your heart on my 
\ getting well. I am ready to go, and there ain’t 
nothing bothers me but just that one thing—” 

| “ Oh, yes, I know,” said the man, lialf-angrily, 

\ os if wishing to avoid the sutyeot. “ Don’t 
j bother over that now, Liz,” he added, more 
j gently, “ it’s all right.” 

“ No, Tim, it’s not all right so long m you 
don’t believe me, and I must ‘bother’ over it 
because I think I am dying, dear, and I want 
you to think of me when I am gone as I truly 
am, Tim. That man, with the foreign name,” 

\ she continued, growing more earnest as she went 

I on, “ that fellow that follow'ed me about, when 
we were out West, and that you said you thought 
there was something between us, there never 
. Tfas.” 

I The man made no answer. 

\ “Tim, you can't think I’d lie to you note.” 

“ No, Liz, nor any other time,” he hesitated, 
j “Where’s Fan?” interrupted the girl, 
j “ What do you want, Lizzie ?” said the woman 
j called for, coming forward. 

“ Fan, I want you to fetch Lily to me. I know 
she’s asleep, poor darling, but I must have her 
in my arms a minute. You’ll fetch her, at once, 
won’t you?” 
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The woman appealed to, went outside the j 
wagon a moment, but returned presently with a j 
chubby child of some two years, asleep. > 

The clown stretched up his hands, and took j 
the sleeping child, while its bearer, hastily put¬ 
ting her gauzy professional dress to rights, left 
for her turn in the ring. 

“Now, Tim, raise me a little,” pleaded the 
suffering girt 

“There, newer mind,” said he, “ it’ll pain you 
so. And don’t worry, dear.” 

“Oh, Tim, do please just raise me a little. I 
wish you would, dear. I don’t care about the 
pain, and I must speak what’s on my mind.” 

He did it at last, after some trouble, and some 
suppressed groans. 

“ Tim,” she said, looking hungrily in his face, 
as though her life depended on his answer, and 
kying both hands on her little child’s sleeping 
head. “Tim, you know I was a good and pure 
girl, when you married me?” 

“Yes, that you was, Liz.” 

“Well, dear, hear me swear, that as I was 
good and pure then, as I believe myself to be a 
dying woman now, I tell you, as I did at the 
time, that there nfcver was anything between I 
that fellow and me. You didn’t believe me when < 
I told you so then, though you never said so, and \ 
you hardly believe now,” she went on, in ago¬ 
nized energy—“but I swear it by our child’s! 
life. Do you believe me ?” j 

“Yes, yes, I do, I dol” cried the man, as j 
though some spell over him had broken. “ I do, \ 
Liz. Oh, Liz, forgive, forgive me. What a fool 
I’re been, what a coward to do you such wrong.” < 

The girl raised herself with terrible effort, and > 
oat her arms around his neck. Kissing his > 
paint-begrimed face, over which the great tears j 
were coursing, she said, “ I can die happy now, 
Tim. I knew you’d do me justice, some day.” 

“Oh, wife, don’t die,” sobbed the man, while 
they kissed and clung to each other, “don’t 
leare me, but live to forgive me.” 

The woman only drew his head to her, and 
kissed him long and passionately, smoothing the 
while her child's sleeping face. 

“Clown’s wanted,” was shouted at the door. 

The man started to his feet, dazed; but his 
wife, reminding him that he wanted “ touching 
up,” painted out the traces of tears on his cheeks, 
Ly broad streaks of red and white. 

As the clown went out, the doctor came in. 
The latter was a short, stout, jovial-looking j 
n *n, with a brisk manner, which at once secured j 
obedience. j 

“Why didn’t you send for me, before,” he j 
as he examined the sleeping woman. j 


“ We didn’t know where to find no doctor,” 
answered one of the women in attendance; 
“ and—” 

“ Doctor,” interrupted the patient, “ how long 
can I live?” 

“ Oh 1 I hope you’ll live many years yet,” 
cheerily said that functionary. 

“No, doctor, I feel I am going fast—” 

“Oh, nonsense, you’ll soon get over this,” 
said he, striving to raise her depressed spirits, 
and talking encouragingly to her, while he did 
what he oould to soothe her pain. 

Presently the clown came up to the group of 
women outside the door, the doctor having turned 
all of them except “ Fan,” out of the wagon. 

“Well,” he asked, eagerly, “what does the 
doctor say?” * 

“ He says she’ll be all right, soon,” answered 
one of the women. 

The clown left at this, and soon his voice was 
heard, shouting some old witticism in the ring, 
as though his heart were light and careless, 
instead of weighted with grief. Back he came, 
in a few minutes, out of breath, and panting with 
the last somersault. Pushing cautiously at the 
wagon door, he partially opened it, and entered, 
his face looking joyous as the wail of a new-born 
babe greeted his ear. 

“ What is it, a boy ?” 

“ Yes,” said Fan. 

He did not hear the answer though ; for there, 
stretched out, stiff in death, lay the mother. The 
accident and its consequencos had proved too 
much for the poor girl. Her hollow eyes were 
sunken and glazed, and made unnaturally bright 
by the traces of rouge on the checks beneath 
them, stared into space; her whole body was 
rigid ; her jaw fallen. She, with whom he hoped 
to share liis whole life, his joys and his cares, 
now that the only difference they had ever had 
was removed, was gone forever. 

With a piercing cry, the man fell by her bed. 
He was stunned. A strange pair they looked— 
he in the paint and gew gaws of his calling—she, 
still wearing its traces—dead. 

“ Bear up, Tim,” said Fan, approaching, with 
the child, “ it’s a boy, my man, and poor Liz 
said it was to be called after you.” 

“ Dead, dead,” he wailed, not seeming to hear 
the woman, but grovelling on the floor by the 
bed, and taking one of the inert hands between 
his, and kissing it gently as though he feared to 
waken her. “ Dead, dead !” he cried, laying 
his face close to hers, and kissing the rigid lips 
with frantic eagerness. 

“ Dead, dead, dead,” still came between his 
choking sobs, and he put the little girl away, whom 
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the women moving to and fro in offices about the 
new-born babe, had brought to her fbthei*, hoping, 
thereby, to recall him to himself. 

“There, there, Tim, don’t go on so,” said one 
of them, trying to raise the man. But she spoke 
to deaf ears, for he only wailed, “ D^ad, dead,” 
while the heaving chest and bursting heart found 
relief in tears. 

A noise outside now attracted them to the door. 

“ Here’s a put up job,” said a harsh, loud 
voice, “ there never was a boss worse treated 
than I am. Here’s Giles, drunk as a beast, that 
he is, so he can’t go through his part, and Tim 
sulking because his woman’s sick.” 

“She is dead, boss,” said one of the women, 
quietly. 

“ Dea’d! the deuce she is! Well, I do call 
that too bad,” as though his loss were caused by 
her neglect. “ Here we’re only just started the 
show in these parts; and her riding has just 
crammed the tent f\ill—there aint standing room. 
Dead !” he said again, “ it’s a shame. What’s to 
be done?” 

Here he was obliged to leave, for an uproar in 
the circus, above which the cry of “ clown, 
clown!” was audible, required his presence. 

Presently he returned. “Where’s Tim?” he 
said. 

“Tim,” said Fan, touching his shoulder, 
“ here’s the boss wants you.” 

“ Who wants me?” asked the man. 

“ Here, Tim, / want you,” said a voice, at the 
door. 

Fan passed her arm around the stricken man, 
and led him to the door. 

“See here, Tim,” said the boss, persuasively, 
“here’s Giles drunk as a pig, and can’t go on, 
and the crowd yelling fairly for you. Can't you 
go?” 

The clown pointed to his dead wife’s body. 
“ No, I can't go,” ho answered, sullenly. 

“ I’m sorry, Tim ; but I can’t let you off. I’ve 
tried ‘ Jack the Giant Killer ’ and the 1 Red Ingin ’ 
but there’s nothing’ll do but you.” 


Here another, and a louder cry of “ clown,” 
reached them. 

“ There, you hear that, and that’s in face of 
the 1 Corsican Brothers,’ who are tearing around 
the ring now, till the piebald wont be able to 
move for a week to come. It’s no go, you’ll have 
to come.” 

“ I can’t do it, boss—I’ll be no use, if I do.” 

“Oh, you’ll get through, all right; beside you 
mmt, or I’ll have to throw up the agreement; 
and you know you’re overdrawn, thrde weeks, 
already.” 

• The man evidently wavered, in face of this 
threat. 

“ Come, now,” pursued tbe other, seeing his 
advantage, “ take a pull at this, to put some 
heart in you, and come on, if only for five 
minutes.” 

Taking the proffered flask, the clown drank 
deeply. 

“ You’ll come, wont you ?” 

“ Yes, I’ll come.” 

So, all tear-stained and besmeared, not 
daring to turn back to where his wife’s dead face 
would meet his gaze, the wretched man left the 
wagon. 

Bursting into the ring, with a succession of 
somersaults, leap followed leap with a reckless 
daring that nothing could equal, and that brought 
round after round of applause. Never had the 
clown been more agile, never more witty. 

At last, it ended. With plaudits still sounding 
in his ears, the sad jester left the ring, and 
returned to the wagon and, alas! to what ? 

Crouching in his old position, close to the 
body, with her hand locked between his, and 
his haggard eyes fixed on her fhcc, he heard—at 
the conclusion of the juggler’s feats—a noise of 
clapping hands. Then a lull, and then a still 
louder thunder of applauding and stamping feet, 
above which loud calls were audible. 

“ What’s that?” he asked. 

“They’re calling for her," answered Fan, 
gently, pointing to the rigid form on the bed. 
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The heavens are bright as far m eye can reach; 
But on the heart falls queer autumnal blight: 
The flower of hope lets fall her petals bright, 
Which sadly utter more than human speech; 
Wan grief clings to the heart, a* if a leech, 

And drinks the'erimson drops in sheer delight. 
Our central suu has sunk in utter night, 


And all the wisdom, priests and sages teaob, 
Somehow now fails to school a nation's breast, 

To brook so keen a loss resignedly. 

Yet as one light Is quenched, no more to burn. 
Another shines within tbe heavenly crest; 

But, when shall ever rise, o'er land and sea, 

The star to which our eyes as gladly turn. 
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BY SIDNEY TBEVOBt 

CHAPTER I. | At all events, no Sicilian brigand would dare to 

“Perhaps I did stare, rather” he said, “but, j touch an Englishman, and Malta so near.” 
my dear fellow, your sister is so lovely—if you j “Ah! well, I suppose so,” said the American, 
will let me say it here, between ourselves.” j politely. “ But we must go below, if we mean to 
“ She is rather nice—the little thing; though j be up in time for the morning view of the famous 
I don’t quite fhncy her style.” This was said \ coast.” So the two fellow voyagers shook hands, 
with all the insufferable conceit of the English j and separated for a few hour’s sleep, 
brother, added to the English swell. j When Kenneth Sherwood came again on deck, 

“ Rather nice! I like that 1” With irony. a soft, English voice addressed him. 

“One’s sister, you know, is rarely the ideal “Good-morning,” it said. “I am looking to 
beauty,” said the other. “ Now the Roman see if the sharks bear you any ill-will, for having 
type, with the Neapolitan slenderness—the clear < cheated them of me, their expected supper?” 
brown sflrin, with a bloom shining through,.and | He turned quickly, his black eyes delightedly 
melting black eyes, whose long silky lashes soften ■ encountering the speaker’s laughing blue ones, as 
their fire—” \ he held out his hand to meet hers. 

“ Excuse me, my dear Treherne, but all that is 5 “ They are awfully savage, Miss Treherne. But 

because of your own Vikinger cbloring—red* < there are things as savage. Your brother tells me 
white and blue, with the yellow curls. You \ you are going into the mountains. Is it so? Will 
must make awful havoc with these brown, Latin j even the AEgis of England protect you from the 
beauties. Now I am of their own tint, and they j tender mercies of Capo Leone, Randazzo, Zuto 
will none of me.” j and company ?” 

“They think you ought to be a red L skin, j “Oh! but it would be delightful,” she an- 
doubtlesga in war-paint and scalp-locks, being swered, gaily, “to meet real brigands. Don’t 
AmericaW^Now I know better. Your fishing j you think so? Actual Fra Diavolo, you know.” 
my sistertyut of the sea has changed all my “Seriously,” said the other, gravely. “I 
opinions a$mt you Yankees. I only knew them hope you won’t try the mountain roads—at least, 
before, from the stage typgj now I see how j without an escort.” 

mistaken I was.” j “ The troops shall be called out for your 

The steamer bad left Naples behind, and was j especial protection, Mr. Sherwood—never fear,” 
making its noisy way across the moonlit bay, the j said the young lady, mockingly. But before her 
fires of Stromboli scarcely visible, amid the companion could reply to this retort,, her brother 
distant outlines of AStna, which loomed up, a j joined them, creating a diversion, 
faint silver curve, against the dark blue of the sky. j The entrance into the harbor of Palermo, with 
“At any rKte, Treherne,” said the American, its wonderful tints of sea and sky, now absorbed 
“ I shall bite youl sister’s insecure footing, if them; and soon the custom-house officers ap- 
her healtJtebes not suffta. She was hardly a peared and clutched At their baggage. Every 
minute ii^Vwater.” Yw ! traveller knows what that means. At last they 

“Clumsy child! jMttft think how*she could were free to go to the Trinacria, where rooms 
have slipped, and I am sure it is awfully kind of had been secured for the Trehernes by telegraph, 
you to take a ducking, with such good humor. Are The American had letters to an old Palermitan 
you long for Sicily ?” family, whose rambling palace filled one side of 

“ Only a few weeks. And you ?” ; a block, on the via Macqueda, near the Quatro 

“I’ve been asked to look after the vineyards, Cantona. Sicily is not the only country, where 
you see. My mother was a Miss Wodehouse, ! poverty is concealed as a crime. A Neapolitan 
and our interests are involved. There has been relation of the Marquis Rucellai had made all 
some trickery, we think, and I’m come to take a arrangements foj* young Sherwood, so that he 
spy upon our manager.” j should seem to be treated as a guest, while he 

“You’ll not venture into th£ mountains?” was allowed to pay liberally for his hospitable 
“What! are you going to cry wolf, too? I reception. Accordingly, the young Conte Rucellai 
thought you Americans were afraid of nothing, was on the de sk, when Sherwood landed, and 
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escorted him to the ancestral hall, devoured, all 
the time, with a desire to ask about the beautiful 
blonde Signorina Ingltsi , whom he had remarked 
on the steamer, in Sherwood’s company, but too 
well-bred to ask, as yet, about her. 

They soon reached the palace. There were, in 
all, three floors and six courts, with something 
like four hundred rooms; but the Marchese 
inhabited a high second floor, in one corner of 
his ancestral home; the rest of the huge edifice 
being parceled out in apartments, and let to his 
less impecunious neighbors. 

They entered a bare room, whose only furniture 
was spindle-legged, though richly gilded chairs 
and sofas. Cemented floors, mouldy mirrors, 
smoky paintings—all contributed to make a 
gloomy interior. But when the Conte’s father, 
tall and Moorish looking, with venerable white 
hair, appeared, the chill of the rooms was made 
up by the graceful courtesy of the old noble. 

“ The Giuistrello does not know the stupendous 
favor he does me, in giving me the honor of re¬ 
ceiving the genlillissimo Signore,” said the prince, 
after a half-hour’s conversation. “My son will 
share with me the felicity—and—and, contrary 
to our expectation—will the most amiable Sig- 
norlno permit me to say, contrary to our national 
habitudes—I shall also share that pleasure, with 
my daughter, unexpectedly returned from her 
convent, by the development of a contagious 
malady, among the damosels in tutelage there.” 

At table Sherwood met this daughter, barely 
sixteen years old, and shy with the modest self¬ 
depreciation of healthy youth. She was a new 
revelation to our hero. She was tall and pale, 
with the ivory pallor, which, in Italy at least, 
does not mean delicacy of health. Two splendid 
thick braids of night-black hair fell behind the 
column of her neck; and the coral tint of her 
lips seemed to light up the depths of her great 
dreamy eyes when she spoke. Sherwood was 
conscious of wishing that Treheme could see 
this wonderfully lovely girl. 

No one seemed to expect her to join in the 
conversation, and she took her dinner in silence. 
The brother vouchsafed the information that the 
next evening—or rather night—would be a fiesta, 
even for the nobles; for at midnight began the 
corso, or promenade in open carriages, in which 
every one in Sicilian society is expected to join. 
Gelsomin^’s eyes began to dance, as her father 
told of the new costumes made foY this yearly 
festa, the illumination of the Villa Giulia, the 
cavaliers on their horses, the Indies in open 
carriages, and all the gayety which the Santa 
Rosalie means to Palermitans, rich' and poor, 
great and small. 


Sherwood went to drive later with the Tre- 
hernes, out on the road to Monreale, from 
whence you can see the villas of the Conca d’Oro 
gleaming in the moonlight; and exhausted him¬ 
self in superlative description of the Contessina 
Gelsoming. 

At first, Miss Treherne laughed at his extrava¬ 
gance, and quizzed him about his susceptibility ; 
but in proportion as her brother became ani¬ 
mated and interested, the young lady seemed to 
lose her vivacity. 

“ So sweet and entertaining of you, Mr. Sher¬ 
wood,” she said, languidly. “Quite makes one 
forget sea and mountains. Tell us more.” 

“ A thousand pardons, Miss Violet. I forgot 
that one lady doesn’t take much interest in the 
beauty of another—” 

“ But her hands and feet are probably long and 
thin—shaped like a bit of shingle,” broke in 
Tre*lierne, in a meditative tone. “ Tall women 
rarely have pretty hands and feet.” 

“ If Signorina Rucellai’s feet- correspond to her 
dainty hands, they are models of aristocratic 
’beauty : slender, and tapering, and white.” 


CHAPTER II. 

The days fled, on enchanted wings, at least to 
two persons in our trio. One evening, after 
strolling in the English garden from^unset to 
inoonrise, Sherwood reluctantly left Mia^reherne 
and her brother, at their hotel, and \yent home. 

Entering the palazzo, what was h|) dismay to 
find the garden g^te ajar. Had he failed to close 
it, securely, on goi»g out? 

Suddenly came to him, through the darkness, 
the beautiful Italian girl herself, he^ face 
blanched to the lips, and her eyes quite blazing. 

“ 0 signore fortsiitro /” she said, “ the father 
has had such terrible news, we know not what to 
do. But he can do nothing, I fear, nothing, 
nothing!” And she turnef, ang led the way 
back, Sherwood following. 

They passed by a verandah, an^typtered the 
old man’s sleeping-rooqw^qich % bare desert of a 
sleeping-room—and found him pacing up and 
down, wringing his thin, ineffectual hands. 

Sherwood went to the old -man, and put an arm 
about his thin shoulders, leading him to & seat 
upon the poor bed; and then, still keeping his 
arm affectionally around him, asked the trouble. 

“ If you will try and believe me a true fViend,” 
he said, earnestly. “ I may be of service to you. 
Dispose of me, I beg.” 

“It is the mafia” whispered the girl, while 
the old man rocked helplessly to an fro, clinging 
absently to Sherwood’s hand. “They have 
written, and if we do not send them twenty 
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thousand lirS, before the end of two weeks, they 
will take away my father, or brother, and keep 
him till every soldo is paid, or kill him in case of 
failure.” 

“ But how ? If you know, beforehand, surely 
the police can protect you,” said Sherwood. 

“ How little the signore knows,” said the old 
man. “ They asked money of me once, and when 
I refused, they took my son—my brave Hamilcarl. 
I did not believe them, and sent the police. The 
police brought me back my poor boy’s body, cold 
and dead I” And he made no effort to conceal 
his tears, in which the beautiful Gelsomind joined. 

“But signore, the ransom? It is not much. 
If they do go so far as to take your son, we must 
find the sum, in some way.” 

“ Ab, signore forestiero, it is nearly impossible. 
If I must send this money, I must take the whole 
portion of my beloved daughter. Then she can 
never marry, and must enter a convent. I have 
eared and spared to get the sum together, 
knowing that it would bring about the happiness 
of my darling; and now it must go.” 

“Let us at least hope,” said Sherwood, to 
whom this dreadful story seemed almost incredi¬ 
ble. “We will be wary. Your brigands shall 
steal no one. The palace is certainly secure.” 

“ Oh, signore, we must indeed try; but I have 
m hope. No palace is secure. Our oldest 
servants have sons, brothers, fathers in the 
camarilla , and people disappear, in broad day, 
when they are wanted by the mafia” 

“ Have the police no authority ?” 

“Kind friend, so many of them are also 
leagued with the brigands. Two days since, I 
went to visit an old friend, and found his palazzo 
in a tumult. The celebrated Capo Leone had just 
gone up to the floor above him, to visit Rufi, the 
most famous advocate in the Sicilian courts, who 
owns so many farms and vineyards. He would 
have no harvest, if he did not make interest 
with the brigands. The daily paper has always 
three columns of robberies of sheep, cattle, and 
grain, but never one from Rufi’s farms, because 
the head brigand comes thus at midday to seek 
his price; and the police are wilfully blind.” 

“A singular country, marches^.” 

“ What would you ? The government is afar 

Rome, and the mafia rules here.” 

“ Courage,” urges the American, almost unable 
to credit such anarchy. 

The days went by, and a close watch was kept 
in the palazzo Bucellai. The Trehernes could not 
believe the wild story, and were inclined to chaff 
Sherwood, about his fears. 

Meantime, certain rather curious cooking of 
*ooounts had come to light, in the course of 


young Treherne’s surveillance of the Palermitan 
branch of their house; and he resolved to pursue 
his investigations as far as some vineyards and 
presses, which formed a little village, just behind 
one of the mountains, whose shining summits 
made a crown of pearls above the velvet-robed 
plains near Trapans. He laughed at the idea of 
danger in the expedition. But so earnest was 
Sherwood’8 pleading, that he consented to leave 
his sister at the hotel, with her maid, during his 
absence. The three dined together, the evening 
before he was to start. Treherne made his adieux, 
before going to bed, as he was to leave at dawn, 
in the diligence. 

“ I hope you will remember, Miss Treherne, 
that you are left in my care,” said Sherwood, 
chaffing, “ and remember you are to treat me in 
all respects as a brother.” 

“ General of the illustrious rear guard, I shall 
seek safety in your vicinity, in case of danger,” 
she answered, with a mock courtesy. 

“ Do you really mean, that you think I am 
afraid?” he asked, flushing. 

“ Perhaps you might defend the lovely contes- 
sina at a pinch,” she answered, teasingly. 

“I will get Capo Leone to steal you,” he 
threatened, in retort, as he took leave. 

As he passed the Madonna church, on his way 
homeward, a carriage dashed by, the three 
| horses galloping, under a furious lashing. 
Sherwood imagined, for a moment, he heard a 
cry for help. “No, it is the constant talk of 
such things, which has put the idea into my 
head,” he Said to himself; and lounged awhile 
in the English garden to smoke his cigar, before 
going on to the palace; and to think over the 
evening’s conversation. He had noticed, before, 
a tiny bit of sharpness, in Miss Treherne’s late 
talk of the Contessina Rucellai. Might he, dared 
he, interpret this sign, favorably ? Had she not 
blushed yesterday, when he kissed her hand, and 
not withdrawn it either? She was no grand, 
stately beauty, Violet Treherne, but, ob, what a 
sweet, womanly face was hers. Just the face to 
greet a man at his own fireside. How much 
better such a face was than beauty. With these 
thoughts, warm at his heart, he touched his lips 
to the hAnd, which had last held hers, and went 
along the via Toledo to the comer nearest his 
quarters, with a light heart. 

As he turned into the court-yard, someone ran 
against him, and then staggered back to the 
wall, crying out. It was the old Marquis’ voice. 
But the aged noble was gone, the next instant. 
He had ran off, down the moonlighted street, 
waving his arms and moaning. Sherwood has¬ 
tened after him, shocked. 
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He soon overlook the poor old gentleman. I “ What is better for a woman than a convent ?” 
“ What is it?” he asked, holding him fast, “You think she would be sent back—and 
“ What has happened ?” 5 harmless ?” 

“ She! She!” cried the other. “ My lamb of \ “ I’ll engnge to produce her, in ten hours after 

God ! My little, tender girl! She—in the hands the ransom is paid,” said the young man, hastily 
of her brother’s murderers! Oh, Holy Virgin, j —then frowning at his own careless speech, he 
listen! St. Joseph plead for a poor old man I” j added—“ of course she would be sent back at 
Sherwood’8 blood froze in his veins. Alas I > once. Every Sicilian knows that.” 
there was reason enqpgh for the wretched man’s \ The day that followed was a confused and 
craze. That beautiful girl among those ruffians, j anxious one, With Treherne away, his slater 
No wonder Rucellai’s brain had given way. could hardly decide to go out*; but Sherwood 

“ Bimbita mia , oh, where are you?” he sobbed, j finally persuaded her; a brisk drive by the sea 
“ Come back to your grieving father. Saints and \ refreshed them both. 

angels help her ! Deliver her from those mur- The sick man’s babblings greeted their return, 
dercrs of her brother! Qh y Dio mio ! I hear Miss Treherne had gone to Bee him, and he was 
her cry out for help, and I stop here !” seized with the strange whim that she was his 

He would have fallen, but for the help of daughter. It was pitiful to see his tears of joy, 
Sherwood, and that of the landlord of the and his evident content in Violet’s society. The 
Trinacria, who chanced to be passing. j 1 soothing touch of her hand, on his white head, 

“ Why, it is the Signore Marches^, the Ru- calmed him like magic, 
cellai,” said that last. “ Ah ! if only the son is Next morning, as Miss Treherne came into the 
at home. I saw the servant, old Ceccliina, get into breakfast-room, she saw many curious glances 
a carriage, which departed with flying horses; I \ turned on her, and noticed that Sherwood hastily 
fear me the contessina was already within; but put his newspaper out of sight. He rose, and 
it was not my place to know. A Sicilian closeB came to meet her, giving her his arm to the table, 
his ears, and looks heavenward, when he hears “ Have you news from Reginald ?” she asked, 

any sort of noise; and I think I heard a pistol- “ No. There wouldn’t be time yet, I fancy, ’ 

shot; but I saw nothing;” and the landlord he stammered. 

crossed himself religiously. She gave a quick glance about. Shemw t|i 

“ What are we to do then ?” asked Sherwood, pitiful looks of the Btrangers near her. 
aghast. “ There was only the old woman J servant, “ Quick,!” sh© said, turning from the table, 
and you saw her abducted?” “ Come to my room. Tell me—what is it?” 

“ Abducted easily, if the signore will. It was The small hands clasped themselves over bis 
her grandson, Cecco Amorini, who was on the \ arm, with a caressing hold. She lifted her great 
coach-box.” j blue eyes, swimming in tears. 

“ We must take the poor old gentleman to the \ They had reached the private parlor of the 
hotel, then,” said Sherwood, decidedly. i Trehornes. 

“Most certainly, since the nobil Signore is “Will you tell me?” she said, her lips 
willing to be responsible for the cost,” the host j quivering, her voice like a sob. 
answered, shrewdly, though humbly. j “ All is well, at present, with your brother,” 

“ Naturally, I am responsible,” and he added, he replied, taking her two small hands in his. 
to himself, “ you old ghoul!” i “ But he is—” 

With much difficulty they coaxed the Rucellai j Her voice failed her. She still gazed up, 

within the hotel, where he was put to bed, and a j beseechingly, into Kenneth Sherwood’s fhce. 

doctor summoned. As soon as a sleeping potion < “Courage! He has been taken by the brigands, 
had taken effect, Sherwood went to the palace. j and is held for ransom ; but the ransom will be 
Young Rucellai seemed to have just entered; j quickly sent.” . 
but in some mysterious way he was aware of his \ “ Oh, Regy l . Regy !” she moaned, and her 

sister’s abduction, and was evidently vixed that \ head fell agaibst Sherwood’s shoulder. The 
Sherwood had taken the father to the hotel. He j young man Soarcely breathed, he was so afraid 
did not show any special alarm about his sister, \ she would remember herself, and be embarrassed 
either. He gnawed at his moustache, while his j by this unconscious action, which sent such a 
eyes flashed in ill-concealed rage. thrill to his heart. “ Oh, Regy, my darling 

“My father had best pay the ransom,” he brother!” she continued. “He quarrelled with 
said, gruffly. j the manager here, and they may not send the 

“ But your sister’s future ? You would not j ransom; and the time will be too short to get it 

ruin that ?” \ out from home 1” 
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“No; do believe me; you are mistaken,” J 
urged Sherwood. “ We shall soon hear from \ 
him. At present we have only news of the ■ 
capture. When the ransom is named, I will | 
telegraph to England, and we can have an answer > 
within the twenty-four hours. Miss Trekerne— 
Violet, darling, he is as safe as you are. Could 
I look you in the face, if it were otherwise?” 

The paleness of terror in her sweet face slowly 
yielded to a deep flush, as love and hope, hand ! 
in hand, entered in at the portals of her heart, ; 
and she turned her face away from her lover’s ; 
adoring gaze. j 

He possessed himself of her hand, and whispered j 
“ A thousand pardons !” She did not withdraw j 
it; and after renewed assurances of her brother’s 
safety, he left her, vowing to make those assur¬ 
ances good, even at the expense of his life. 


CHAPTER III. 

The rocky defiles, behind Caltanisetta, were 
touched by the last rays of sunlight; and tho 
western sky, from glowing like a furnace, began \ 
to cool into pale green, rose, and violet. i 

A ruined Saracenic tower, which overlooked i 
the sea, was still gleaming goldenlybut the! 
cool wind of eveniq^ had come, and soon the wide ; 
plains, beyond these clifls, would be deep in ! 
shadow. \ 

The yellow-greenish, sunset sea cooled too, and S 
its moltcndava tints became a deep purple, over j 
which the white gulls circled madly. Soon, 
amidst the afterglow, the stars came out, one by \ 
one. 

Along a rude road, back of the cliffs, gftpt a 
string of country carts, dz^wn by oxen. Their ! 
wheels were made of a disc of wood* such as one ) 
sees in ancient pictures. They were the same ! 
kind of carts, unaltered, that the ancient Greeks 
had used, in Sicily, three thousand years before. S 
A peasant, clad in sheep-skin, walked by each 
cart. Each peasant was armed, not only with a \ 
gun, but with pistols and knife. These latter, \ 
stuck in red woolen sashes, gave an unusually ; 
warlike appearance to the caravan. 

The night was clear and starlight. But there 
was no moon. Th^t luminary would not rise 
before two in the morning. Suddenly, at tho 
bottom of a dark, rocky defile, a singular call, 
like that of the little horned owl, brought oil tho 
carts to a standstill. This cry, after a few 
moments, was answered in a shriller note, which 
was twice repeated. The signal came from the 
heights above. The oxen began to low at this, 
und the echo boomed far away. Directly, out of 
a thick underbrush, a-kalf dozen men appeared 
with lanterns. 


Their leader was a powerful, wiry, gray-eyed 
man, who looked sufficiently picturesque, with a* 
scarlet Catalan blanket tied about him, his legs 
in gaiters, and a broad brimmed straw hat, worn 
very much aside on his black curly hair, which 
seemed as if it had never known scissors. 

“To work, the cattle are tired,” he said, 
laconically, and at once bags, casks, and bales, 
were tumbled from the carte* 

Before a-half hour, they were &U empty but 
one, which had a sort of tilt to9 cover. The con¬ 
tents of the carts were swung up, over the rocks, 
out of sight, by the aid of ropqq, which descended 
from the darkness above. It was all done 
hastily, and nearly m silence. 

“ You will take carts and oxen back,” said the 
leader now. 

“ But the—these two?” 

“ Into the basket—one at a time, and take 
care!” 

“ Ma y Capo , we are afraid that the—t)ie 
raggazma is ill,” said a man. 

“ Vedremo ,” responded the chief. As he spoke, 
he took a gourd, from the strap where it was 
suspended at his back, and approached the cart. 

A man brought a lantern. Che leader lifted 
the canvas curtain. The light shone in upon the 
forms of a man and woman. They lay. bound 
hand and foot, with gags in their mouths. The 
man’s gag though was of leather, but that of the 
woman was a Bilk handkerchief. 

“Who has done this?” growled the leader. 

“ It was necessary, chief. They both have the 
courage of the devil. They cried out, each time 
they saw a soldier. Luckily, the first ones we 
met were our own; but one of the new companies, 
which passed later, would have overhauled us, 
but for these gags.” 

“Ah!” said the chief brigand, but he cut the 
cords nevertheless, and removed the gags. 

Reginald Treherne, for he was one of the 
prisoners, sat up on the straw, and looked 
around. The first thing he saw wa$ tjie Contea- 
sina Rucellai, pale and fainting. Then he looked, 
angrily, at the brigands. 

“ What do you mean, you rascals?” he said. 
“ Are you going to murder the lady ?” 

“Silence,” cried the leader. “You’ll have 
enough to do to take care of yourself. Here, 
send the girl up, aloft.” 

The brigands made baste, at these words, to 
put her into a wide sort of basket, which disap¬ 
peared upward, into the darkness, only to 
descend again to receive Treherne. 

Arrived at the top of the ascent, he was com¬ 
pelled to march for a brief distance among the 
rocks, until he reached a large plateau, well 
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lighted with pine knots, and surrounded by huts, 
%nd grottoes hollowed out of the rock. At least 
fifty men were visible, clustered about, and quite 
a number of peasant women. These last were 
gathered around a hammock, suspended between 
two trees, where Galsomin6 dei Rucellai lay, 
looking as if her soul had already quitted its fair 
earthly tenement. 

Treherne made an effort to reach the girl, but 
w r as held back. “ Curse you, can’t you be quiet ?’ ’ 
said the leader. ** Won’t you take warning?” 

Meantime, a rough-looking brigand, whom they 
called Randazzo, arrived, and Treherne soon saw 
by his mode of procedure, that he knew some¬ 
thing of surgery. 

“ No bones broken,” said this man, passing his 
brown hands over the girl. “ Ah! she’s as 
lovely as an angel. Have you frightened her to 
death ? If you have, just take care of Salpietra, 
when he comes; he will kill you all.” 

But, notwithstanding all their efforts, nothing 
seemed to awaken the poor girl from her swoon. 

The chief brigand began to look concerned. 
Finally, Treherne managed to get a hearing. 
“I can restore the signorina,” he said, “if you 
give me my drefeing-case.” He remembered 
having a bottle of smelling-salts there, belonging 
to his sister. They brought him his dressing- 
case accordingly. It had been conveniently 
opened with his own stolen keys. He soon 
found the bottle of salts. While this was being 
done, the women had put the contessina on a bed> 
in one of the cabins. Treherne now sat beside 
her, a basin of broth near, and his finger on her 
scarcely perceptible pulse. 

It was a new experience for him, to sit there, 
gazing unrebuked on this fair girl, who had 
never flirted, never had a lover. This slender 
hand, that he hold in his, had never thrilled 
under masculine touch. A new sacredness in¬ 
vested Womanhood in her. 

“She must have her head lower,” said Tre¬ 
herne. to the women, some of whom still re¬ 
mained. As he spoke, he lifted her in his arms, 
with her head on his shoulder, while the women 
arranged the bed. As he held her against his 
heart, she seemed to be awakened by its ftirious 
beating; for she opened her dreamy eyes, and 
looked up, vaguely, into his. Then she sighed, 
a long, soft sigh, and as he touched her hand 
with his lips, a faint rose tint stole, at last, to 
her cheeks, and a light crept to her eyes. 

Putting her back on her pillows, Treherne 
knelt beside the low bed, and with caressing 
murmurs, brought her to swallow drop after 
drop of the broth, and then sips of wine, until, 
after another half-hour, she was able to speak. 


“ It is the Signorino Ingles!, who has given 
you life,” said the women, unused to such tender 
and patient masculine care. 

The two had become slightly acquainted, early 
in their captivity, before the sight of soldiery 
had tempted them to try to escape, and brought 
the gags and bonds. The Italian girl felt as if 
her fellow prisoner, whom she knew to be 
Sherwood’s friend, was a sort of acquaintance of 
her family. As her only ideas of young men 
had been gained from her surly brother, she 
\ thought this golden-haired stranger, who was as 
j beautiful as he was kind, some new and strange 
; revelation, and innocently showed her astonished 
j admiration. 

As for Treherne, he no longer recognized him¬ 
self. He only knew—or thought he did—that 
life, without thiB beautiftil girl, would henceforth 
be impossible. He was with difficulty persuaded 
that the patient had no ftirther need of him. 

When he rose from his rude couch, next day, 
his only thought was of his lovely neighbor, 
whom he might hope soon to rejoin, and his 
heart grew light, in spite of his captivity. 

It was only after a long and difficult interview 
with the head brigand, that he began to remember 
this was/ no party of pleasure, and that the 
failure of his people/to fbrwardfhe sum demanded 
for his ransom, would cost him his lifts. He 
had been instructed to write a letter to the House 
at Palermo, demanding a sum equal to some 
thousands of pounds sterling, and indicating an 
early date, when the sum must be paid. He 
wrote, of course, in English. 

LalA in the day, he ascertained that no such 
letter'had Men requiafed aft the signorina’s pretty 
hands; but he was too happy in her society to 
lose his time in conjecture about it. 

The young girl, still weak and exhausted, lay 
in the hammock under the trees, and her smile of 
welcome was accompanied by so sweet a blush, 
that Treherne straightway forgot all else. 

“The signorina is not suffering?” he asked, 
bowing, bareheaded. 

“ No, signore; at least, only when I think of 
my poor father.” 

“ But he has been warned, and he will soon 
send the ransom. In & few days, we shall rejoin 
our friends, and forget it all.” 

“ Not I, signore,” said Galsomind, sadly. 

“ I must go to the convent, to remain all my life» 
now that my portion must be paid for nay 
ransom.” 

This idea was quite a thunderstroke to the 
young man. 

“ But your brother ? He will not permit them 
to shut you up for life,” he declared, indignantly. 
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“He can do nothing.” And then, seeing the f “No noise,” she said, in imperfect French, 
consternation in her neighbor’s face, she added; s holding up her lovely hand, “ or you will destroy 
“But the good sisters are kind.” us beth.” 

“ Why will yon not marry—say, some one who Treherne sprang up, and seated the girl on his 
does not want a portion, some one who would love \ couch, forgetting to release her hand, 
you, as they d* in England, for your dear self—“My angel, my love, my beautifal,” he 
He stepped Short, embarrassed by bis own ' whispered, “do I see you, at last?” And then, 
unwonted warmth. \ feeling that she trembled, he hurried on. “ Don’t 

“Alas I That is not done in Sicily,” sighed ■; fear me. Only tell me that you will love me, 
the girl, looking down, timidly, conscious of, and be my Wife—my ohm, and I shall find a 
Treherne’s agitation, and sympathising, but j way to carry you off safely to ydur father.” 
without com prehen ding. “ It must be the oot ; GeIsomin4 trfe tabled still, but it did not seem 
rent,” and she sighed. { from fear. Treherne’s arm held her close, and 

Treherne was annoyed ; why, he could hardly l she did not resist, 
tell. . Bat soon, in fiscs of her radiant loveliness, “Oh, what a time to talk of Iotc !” she sighed, 
he began to rally her. \ “Only tell me, that I may talk of it, later,” 

- cried Treherne. “ You do, you will love me, my 

CHAPTER IV. beautiful darling?” 

Lltks, he went for a walk. He found that \ “I will be your wife,” ehe said, with soft 
the rood, which mounted to the great plateau, [ straightforwardness. “ Oh, I will be ytfur wife, 
tu an old watercourse. He strolled down it, - if I can. But listen,” and she sought his other 
without encountering anyone, except a priest, hand, and held fast to it like a child, 
and soon arrived at the sea-shore. Just as he ! “ Tell me, Beilina mfo.” 

began to decide that he might easily escape in \ “ It is horrible, but Leone—the Capo BriganU 

that direction, he saw a brigand lying on the ■ —he is a friend of my brother’s. 1 recognized 
sand, his gun safely laid out upon his mantle: him instantly. He has been often at the palace, 
and strolling an far in the other direction along \ and my poor fethcr thought him a person of 
the shore, he came upon another black bearded 1 good family. I have sometimes seen him there; 
fellow, busily engaged in fishing from a rock \ and When you went away, to walk, he came to 
which extended into the sea. Treherne would \ me, and—and he said that I was stolen to become 
hare gone further, m this direction, but the! his wife! That he had 1 oh g loved me!” Here 
brigand coolly took aiip at him, on which he ! the poor child hid her faoe on Treherne’s breast, 
turned back. In the distance, meantime, ajyl ! and sobbed softly, wbile he was dumb with ns- 
almost hulbdown, he saw a vessel carrying \ tonishment and rage. 

American colors. He thought of Sherwood. “If! “ttbn’t—don’t weep, my darling. I shall 
be only knew,” said Treherne, “ how near to < ransom you, and they can never refuse the sum I 
the shore this nest of robbers is, he surely would ■ shall offer them,” he said, at last, 
find a means of rescuing us, without awaiting “ Oh, I fear—I fear them ! He said that my 
the ransom.” » j brother should be sacrificed, and my father, too; 

Strolling back, to the village, if we may call it 1 if I did not consent willingly.” 

*ueh, he was surprised to find the con tees ina in j “Just wait till I can discuss the question with 
her room; and here she remained, for the next \ him,” said Treherne, affecting a confidence he 
few days, without making any sign. was far from feeling. 

Ill? No. The signorina was not ill, said the “But he says I am not to see you again, and 
women; but their big eyes looked sympathy, j am to marry him, here, as soon as your ransom 
into those of the Signore In glen. Evidently they } arrives,” sobbed GelsominO. “ He told me that 
did not dare to explain further. w Why’ did she j we should go to Rome, and be blessed by his 
woid him thus?” he asked himself. “ In | Holiness, and travel as much as I wish—’* 
mother week, his ransom would probably ar- Some one stirred, in the next cabin. Gel- 
rive; and how could he go away, leaving his j somin6 started, and glided away, like a ghost, 
heart here, and while she was in these dkngerous j Then all was still. 

foods?” | Treherne slept little, that night. Towards 

One night as he lay on hie mattress, by the morning, the sound of a smart fusillade, on the 
opwi door of his cabin, counting the stars, and j high-road, aroused the whole camp, and him with 
toying to lull himself to rest with the tinkle of a j It. A belated tralh of carts had been attacked by a 
falling rivulet near, Gelsamind dei Rucellai company of the newly-arrived Italian soldiers; 
herself suddenly stood before him. j and it was only after a smart skirmish that the 

You LXXIX.—26. 
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guards were put to flight, and the cart-loads of 
plunder finally hoisted to the plateau. 

The days lagged fearfully. Yet nearly every 
night brought Treherne a visit from the lovely 
Rucellai, who innocently confessed that there 
was only one man in the world, whom she coaid 
* marry, and he an Englishman. Yet each day, \ 
she said, the preparations for the chiefs marriage 
were going on. 

“ Two days more, and there will be news ef 
my ransom,” said Treherne, at last. 

44 And I ? How shall I bear to have you leave 

me?” 

11 1 shall tell them you are mine, and promise 
—oh, such a sum of gold for you, that they will j 
not be able to resist,” declared Treherne, and he 
kissed her slender fingers. 

44 But Gaetano is to come with the ransom, and 
he will kill me, if he knows—” 

44 I will not leave you, my queen, my darling,” 
vehemently declared Treherne. 4 ‘ I shall remain 
to protect you until I can ransom you.” 

“ Alas! To think that I, who love light and 
the warm sun, could—could loam to Ioto you ; 
so much, that I would die if they gave me to ; 
another!” faltered the girl, naively. 

Treherne was thrilled with this quaint confes¬ 
sion, and could not resist touching her pure lips 
with his own, for the first time. Released, she 
fled silently, as usual, and her lover’s ecstacy 
was rudely interrupted, by the sound of an oath, 
mingled with a cry of fear. He dashed out of 
his cabin to meet Capo Leone face to face, and see* j 
Gclsomind dei Rucellai held fast by one ar m i n 
the bandit’s grasp. m ! 

In one instant he had struck a blow at ih*' 


brigand, and snatched the girl away. A dozen 
men came running, however, at their chiefs call. 
The chief gave an order in Sicilian. 

The Italian girl heard and understood it. She 
broke from Treherne’s arms, and flew to the 
brigand’s feet, where she knelt. But she looked 
back, at the same time, and cried in her broken 
French to Treherne: 

“ Oh, be quiet-^my soul! Don’t stir, in the 
Virgin’s name, or you will be shot*” « 

Treherne, turning his head, saw the gleam of 
a dozen gun-barrels pointed at him. But he did 
not flinch. 

“ Have no fear,” he cried. 44 Dcrnot kneel to that 
animal. They will never forfeit the ranMfah.” 

At the magic word ransom, the guns were 
really lowered. But a rush was made for him, 
he was thrown down, bound, and flung on his 
mattress, while two brigands stationed themselves, 
on each side, to keep guard. 

Long days and nights followed. He neither 
saw the signorina, nor heard of her. Hope 
began, at last, to die out. No word same of his 
ransom. Could it bo that none would ever come? 
Would those dishonest men, at the offices io' 
Palermo, leave him unransomed, hoping, by hi> 
death, to delay, or avoid exposure? 

And the contessina? The beautiftil creature 
who loved him. What was to hinder her being 
married to the bandit chief? Perhaps she was 
married already. Perhaps she had been married, 
the tery day after they had been discovered 
together. He writhed in torment, and forgot his 
bonds, as he thought of all this, till they cut into 
life manacled wrists. 

. [to be concluded.] 


DARLING! WHY? 


BT XABMADUK1 CAMEBOK. 


Tis but a broken, withered flower; 

Though rich iu perfume still; 

A souvenir of love’* bright dreams, 
That yet my pulses thrill 

You gave it then iu perfect trust, 

No cloud bad como to mar 
Tho bright sky of our future bliss, 

Or dim hope’s guiding star. 

The flower is faded now, and crushed; 

Its loaves are falling fast, 

But, ah! its fragrance lingers still, 
Like mem Vies of the past 

Your heart was truthful, and a 
Richer than diadem; 

But now, the casket broken lies, 

And shattered is the gem. 


Thus as I gaae on this frail flower, 

Its petals falling fast, 

It tells a dream of hope and love, 

That was too sweet to 1las*. 

Oh, darling I Why this bitter cup ? 

Has Heaven decreed it thus ? 

Or has the iron hand of fate. 

Estranged and parted us? 

I cannot see why*mercy’s hand 
Should aim such deadly darts, 

Yet still, the hand that wounds, may heal 
These quivering, bleeding hearts. 

If God so will it, let us bow 
To his behest, and pray, 

That he in mercy still will lead, 

Though clouda dim all our way. 
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BT *• DATBB. 

Johnny was our pri<Je ^ pet. His mother * ushered Johnny into my pew, on the next 
had wished for a girL ami could never quite get Sunday morning. During the opening service, 
over the disappointment. ’^She dressed him, as a he was occupied in looking about him, and he 
girl, as long as sie could, tying up his hair with listened to the singing of the first hymn with 
blue ribbons, and adorning him with the widest i commendable attention and evident pleasure, 
of blue sashes* It almost broke her heart, when. He sat beside me like a little preacher, with his 
at lftst, she had to put him into trousers, and so baby thumb holding down the opposite page of 
confess, after all, that he was a boy. my hymn-book. Amelia, seeing him so decorous, 

Johnny early developed certain masculine \ cast a triumphant glance At me. 


qualities, too, which gave her great grief. He 
had a masterful way, from the first, as all healthy 
boys have. He would fly, sometimes, into a rage, 
if crossed, or injured. One summer afternoon, 
when his mother had put him to bed, for a nap, 
she heard a noise, and rushing into the room, 
found him, in his little shirt, standing over a huge 
jumping-jack, which he was castigating. “ There, 
now, will you mind the next time?” he shouted, 
after every blow. It seems, he had woke up, 
and began to play with the toy, and had somehow 
got hurt by it ; and he was now taking his 
revenge out of it, as boys will. My wife told 
me the story, with tears in her eyes. 44 I’m 
afraid he’ll grow up with a temper,” she said. 
“Oh! if he’d only been a girl, gentle and 
bidable.” I tried what I could to re-assure 
her. “ He’ll learn to control himself, dear,” I 
said. 14 A man isn’t good for much, unless he is 
more or less masterful.” 

At last the time came when Johnny had to be 
put into jacket and trousers. It was a great 
event in the household. Ills jacket fitted his 
plump little figure to perfection, and was covered 
all over with exaggerated buttons. We regarded 
him admiringly. Even his mother felt, that, 
since the thing had to be done, it was a good 
thing to have it done so satisfactorily. Never, 
we thought, had there been such a pretty sight. 

44 1 think we ought to begin, now, to take him 
to church,” said Amelia. 44 He’s old enough, 
and it mighthelp to cure that quick temperof his.” 

Now I shrewdly suspected that my dear wife, 
* of course unconsciously, was led to make this 
suggestion, quite as much by the pretty new 
suit, as by anything else; but. I had a little of 
the same parental weakness, and assented to the 
proposition, though I thought to myself, that his 
mother’s influence, at present, was better than 
even the best sermon would be. 

I felt quite patriarchal, I must confess, as I 


But, during the quiet which preceded the 
ensuing prayer, I was petrified by the appalling 
distinctness of the whisper, which shrilly broke 
upon the religious hush. 

44 Fen is dey goin’ to dance?” 

I had taken him to a Tom Thumb matinee, 
within the past week; and I saw that he was 
now looking for the same style of entertainment 
here. In shame and concision, at being obliged 
to whisper at such a time, I tried in few words to 
silence his persistent questions, every one of 
which seemed to cut the air like a knife. 

44 Fy don’t dey dance?” 

44 Isn’t dere tany ’ittle dirls and b’ys?” 

44 Fy not?” 

44 Tan’t dat man dance?” 

44 Fy not?” 

44 Fy don’t de folks stamp dere feet?” 

44 Fen will de band play more?” 

His mother drew him to her end of the pew, 
and kept him seated for about three minutes. 
Then he stood on the seat, and she set him down. 
Then he stood on the footstool, and it tipped up 
'with him. Then he came back to me, and 
climbed on the seat again, gazing quietly about 
him. I thought he might do worse, ahd let him 
alone, trying to address myself to the service. I 
was congratulating myself on the prolonged 
quiet, when a slight exclamation roused me. 

He had had, in his pocket, unknown to his 
mother, some of the paper toy equipments, which 
small boys delight in. A pair of pasteboard 
spectacles were on his nose; and the exclamation 
had followed the fall of a pair of wool moustaches 
in to the seat behind. I was just in time to see 
them solemnly returned by Elder Graves. I 
turned the boy around, and set him decidedly 
down, spite of his undertoned clamor, to be 
allowed to make one more face at 44 Sarley Smiff,” 
a boy he knew, whom he had spied out some 
distance back. 

(375) 
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Happily, Johnny’s displeasure at the inter¬ 
ruption was diverted by more singing, during 
which, however, the absence of dancing again 
drew disapproving comment from him. 

I anticipated the forty minute sermon with 
# horror. Johnny had become so possessed with 
the spirit of restlessness, that I felt myself 
entirely unequal to the situation. At home I 
was master of my young heir, but here he cer¬ 
tainly was his own master, and, perhaps, mine, 
too. He had the advantage, and knew it. 

Finally, Johnny made a raid on my pockets, 
and captured my gloves. He tried them on, 
then turned them inside out, finger by finger, 
and tried them on again ; then turned them back 
by the same slow process. This took up time, 
and to gain time, I would cheerfully have sacri¬ 
ficed the freshness of more than one pair of 
gloves, although particular about such things. 

Then Johnny climbed on the seat again, and I 
was pleased to observe that he seemed attracted 
by the sermon. The doctor had reached a point 
which called forth his most fervent eloquence, 
accentuated with impassioned gestures. I hung 
upon his glowing words, till Johnny’s motions 
drew my attention; and I suddenly became 
aware that he was attracting general notice. His 
eyes were fixed on the reverend speaker, and he 
was closely imitating his every movement. His 
head turned from side to side, or bobbed solemnly 
up and down. The arms gesticulated in every 
direction, and the index finger was pointed up¬ 
ward, or impressively shaken. 

The 44 dumb orator” was promptly suppressed, 
to his great indignation. He now made another 
attack upon my pockets, and I submitted, for I 
had become reduced to a state ot absolute fear. 
I submitted, even when he insisted upon having 
a blade of my knife opened, despite the severe 
facial remonstrance of his mother. 

As a natural result, a small cut soon appeared 
on his finger. Amelia managed to keep down 
the outcry, which I was sure would follow; but 
Johnny sobbed under his breath, and his snifis 
echoed in every corner of the church. He wiped 


the blood with her handkerchief, and soon forgot 
his trouble in amusement at the small round 
spots it made. He made a row of them, and 
squeezed oiifc all he could, but at last no more 
would come, and he held out his hand, motion¬ 
ing fofr me to make another cut. Upon my 
refusal he angrily pitched the handkerchief into 
the aisle. He then seized my light cane, and 
with its hooked top fished far it, till he exultingly 
raised it aloft, and dropped it into his mother’s 
lap. I set my teeth hard, and said to myself: 
44 Wont I serve you as you served the jumping 
jack, when I get you home, my lad?” 

I would not assert that Dr. Long preached 
twelve hours that day. But nothing can ever 
induce me to believe that the ordeal was not pro¬ 
longed in some hideously mysterious manner. 
But the end did come at last. The closing ex¬ 
citement was occasioned by Johnny’s desire to 
unite with me in an act of benevolence. I gave 
him some silver to put in the plate. He kneeled 
on the seat, in an effort to see where his money 
went; and, losing his balance, fell against the 
plate, which went to the floor. I caught him, as 
he was following it, and in the midst of the 
fearful rattle of change, that blessed organist 
struck up the final doxology. 

All the brightness had returned to Johnny’s 
face by the time ho got into the sunshine, and 
out of undue restraint. All my irritation against 
him had evaporated, before we were half w»y 
home. But I could not help saying to my wife: 
44 Church-going, my dear, doesn’t improve John¬ 
ny’s temper, as you see.” At which, poor soul, 
she burst into tears. 

Johnny did pot go to church again, until he 
was about six years old. He behaved then, not 
quite as well as I had expected, but about as 
well as the average boy of his age. Meantime, 
however, he is learning to control his temper, as 
even his mother admits. 

“It is your tender counsel, my dear,” I tell 
her. 44 A mother does better, at first, than even 
church-going. Boys of three are too young for 
that.” 


KEATS. 


BT FORBST WILD!. 


Wanrar in water?” Nay, not So: 

Sweet echeee tell ns thy onlaureled name 
Cherished in pensive souls will over glow 
With tender radiance spreading into flame. 

And hearts that lore thee, ah I if thou ceuldst know 
^ , The living yean yield thee the moed of fame— 


Will breathe a prayer that in eternity— 

From whence a poet’s needs were born to thee— 
Thou art so recompensed for all life’s woe, 

8o blest in realms from whence thy spirit came. 
Thou wouldst not barter heaven for a name. 
While pardoning the hand that laid thee low. 
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The door closed—be was gone. She heard : soolded, leads girls into more scrapes than innate 
hit quick, firm step pan down the corridor, then j wickedness ever does. As for you, you’d never get 
pause. It was not too late; she might call him j into trouble, but fbr those weaknesses—it is those 
back and tell the truth, as aunt Margaret had < make you—well, I hate to s%y, untruthful—” 
counseled her to do, as she had believed was her “ No, no, 1 never told a downright lie in my 
intention when he entered the room. But he 5 life, aunty I” 

would give her no opportunity—she had kept! “ Well, but you prevaricate—you tell half the 
telling herself that during the whole interview ! \ truth—you keep silence about things. Child, 
She would hare been obliged to blurt out her * child, if it were not for those faults, you would 
confession in plain words, and though Nannie ; be as good as anybody need to be ; but you could 


Vane did not wish to be deoeitful, she liked to 
soften and sugar unpleasant tacts before present- ) 
ing them to her (Heads. j 

Had she better run after him, tell the whole, • 
and be done ? She half-rose, then Bat down ; 
again with a sensation of mingled regret and ; 
relief, for aunt Margaret’s high-pitched, cheery j 
voice was heard, as she entered, saying, 

“[ met Mr. Moore. He is perfectly satisfied, ! 
which is more than a good many men would have 
been i But now you see how right 1 was, in in- > 
skiing on your making a clean breast of matters! 
There’s nothing so dangerous as* concealments ! 
between engaged people, though you can seldom 
persuade girls to believe it.” \ 

“ Dear me, how you always abuse girls—you I 


not possess two weaknesses more dangerous. If 
you do not overcome them, you will risk ruining 
your happiness—worse than that, the happiness 
of those who love you.” 

“You are very hard on me, aunt Margaret, 
but 1 suppose I deserve it,” sighed Nannie. 

“ As for Tom Marcy himself—” 

“ I begged you to write and tell him I was en¬ 
gaged—you know I did,” exclaimed Nannie. 

“And I insisted on your doing it yourself,” 
replied aunt Margaret, “but I begin to think 
now you were not really frank with him. 
Nannie, did you say, outright, you were engaged ?” 

“N—no I It seemed so harsh and brutal,” 
said Nannie. “I’d written him, over and over, 
that it was all nonsense—and anyhow, for the 


were one yourself once,” returned Nannie, rather last two months, there hasn’t been a word in his 
pettishly. letters about—about being in love with me.” 

“Hallo !” cried aunt Margaret, walking up to “I wonder if you know your own mind, 
the sofa, and looking Bharply at her niece, “if Nannie,” exclaimed aunt Margaret. “Do you 
Moore hadn’t said he was satisfied, I should love Herbert Moore, or do you love Tom?” 
hegin to think you hadn’t told him.” “I never loved Tonj—not in that way—but 

“Well, I didn’t,” said Nannie, and bunt out when he bothered me and behaved like a 

madman, what could I do?” 

“Why not?” asked aunt Margaret, sharply. You engaged yourself to him jus! tmgtt rid 

“He—he didn’t give me any chance,” quavered of importunities?” 

Nannie. “ Oh, we never were replfy engaged—” 

“Courageous people make ohanoes, in order to “ Come now, call things by their right names, 
do right,” said aunt Margaret, and her voice for once.” 

•oonded pained rather than irate. “ I’ve written him, over and over, that it was 

This show of sympathy, inconsiderable as it nonsense—” 
was, subdued Nannie. She wiped her eyes. “ Yes, in a coquettish fhshion, that meant 

“ I know I’m not courageous, aunt Margaret,” nothing! Well, you are in a worse box than I 
she said, “but I want to do right—indeed, I do! j thought. You’ve not only got to tell Moore the 
Bat I do so hate to be scolded, and I can’t bear j truth, but you have got yet to write to Tom.” 
to distrust anybody 1 Uko,” Nannie said. j “Oh, aunt Margaret, if you would only do 

“ And your excessive love of approbation has j that!” 

* great deal to do with it, also 1 Nannie, Nannie, j “ I will, on one condition, Nannie.” 

to over desire for approval becomes a vioo—yes, $ “Oh, I’ll promise anything you like—any- 

s vice! That, apd what you call hating to be ! thing. I’ll tell Herbert,” said Nannie, “ I’d send 

( 877 ) 
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for him now and get it over, only he is busy and j 
could not come.” j 

“ I’ll write a line, and tell him he must dine 
here, to-night,” said aunt Margaret. j 

“ Oh—but that cousin of his is coming, to-day,” > 
sighed Nannie. j 

“Mr. Hardy? Very well, Moore can bring) 

him—we must make his acquaintance. Nay, not) 
•a word. You want an excuse for putting off the j 
promise you hare just made—I knew you would \ 

i 


find one,” she exclaimed, severely. 

“I don’t—I don’t! Write to him, aunt) 
Margaret—ask him to come,” said Nannie, ready j 
to burst into tears again: but clutching desper- \ 
ately at her courage. “ 1 want to tell him, and \ 
get it over—not—not just to get it over, aunty j 
—but I want to do right!” J 

“ That’s my good girl,” said aunt Margaret, 
kissing her. “ Now, Nannie, I’ll write to Tom 
Marcy also, and when Herbert Bbows me that 
you have told the exact truth, 'I’ll send the j 
letter—I give you my word that you shall have j 
no more trouble.” 

11 You are very good,” said Nannie, brightening \ 
up. Then, in a moment, she began to grow ) 
frightened, and asked: “Do you think Herbert < 
will be very angry ?” 

“ Not if you tell the exact truth. He will 
think you a soft-hearted little goose, but he wont j 
mind.” j 

Nannie Vane was as sweet and good as she j 
was pretty, with the exception of those two ! 
faults aunt Margaret condemned so sternly. \ 
But as the girl was not yet nineteen, her relative j 
hoped she might cure herself of them, before they \ 
did any serious harm to her character. To say j 
no when any person begged hard for her to say \ 
yes, was dreadfitlly difficult to Nannie; she was j 
not a flirt, though fond of attention; and the j 
men would get In earnest; and twice already, < 
only aunt Margaret’s decision had saved her \ 
from %n gaging herself to adorers, for whom Bhe j 
did not care a bit. > 

Tom Marcy was her second cousin, and they j 
had been baby-lovers in the ancient days, when j 
they played as children in the wood, near the j 
beautiftil country-seat, where aunt Margaret j 
spent long months each year. The two grew 
up; Tom went off to California; and neither he 
or Nannie remembered their childish loves, 
except to smile over them, till about a year j 
previous to the time of which I am writing, when 
Tom came East on a visit. > 

He was a handsome, rattle-brained fellow of) 
five-and-twenty, with plenty of energy and good j 
sense, under his follies, to make one hopeful for 
his future: a good business man, too, though \ 


with more of a fancy for speculation than aunt 
Margaret approved. It was spring when he 
arrived, and joined his relatives at the old 
country place. He and Nannie were idle, and 
the weather lovely, and Nannie grown so pretty 
and bewitching, that a little love-making between 
the young pair seemed as natural as it does for 
birds to sing. 

Tom Marcy was of a very inflammable compo¬ 
sition, and decided that he was fathoms deep in 
love; and at first Nannie almost thought she was 
herself; but Tom’s wanting to be engaged 
showed her that she had made a mistake. She 
tried to hint this fact; but he raved and ranted 
to such an extent, that she was ready to do any¬ 
thing in the world to comfort him; and when 
his visit ended, and he went back to California* 
he insisted on calling the terms upon which they 
stood, an engagement; and though Nannie said, 
and wrote afterwards, that it was not, she 
sugared over her negatives so thickly, that they 
seumled like so many affirmatives. 

In the autumn she returned to town with aunt 
Margaret. The winter passed, and about Lent, 
destiny brought Herbert Moore acrqgs Nannie’s 
path. He was some ten years the girl’s senior: 
a handsome, proud, retiring man; unusually 
clever, and thoroughly worthy of respect. He 
fell in love with Nannie at onee, and greatly to his 
own astonishment. But he did not fling himself 
at her head, as other men had done; and during 
that quiet Lenten season, Nannie learned, for the 
first time, what love really meant. There was no 
doubt now: she loved him I When she discovered 
the truth, she was quite shocked with herself. It 
seemed bold and unmaidenly to care for a man, 
who had only been gentle and kind. 

Lent came to an end, and Herbert Moore pat 
his love-story into words; and all Nannie’s 
doubts and reproaches vanished. Their engage¬ 
ment was now nearly a month old, and the 
period would have been one of perfect happiness, 
except for the remembrance of Tom Marcy, and 
the necessity for writing him the whole troth. 

Had she written to Tom Marqy ? She said she 
had. But her conscience pricked her, foirintttad 
of telling of her engagement, she had only given 
vague hints; and if on one page she dealt a blow 
to Tom’s hopes, it looked so cruel, set down in 
black and white, that, on the next, she had to 
make Amends. This was fulfilling her promise 
in the letter, but breaking It in the spirit. 

That afternoon, came a beautiful bouquet for 
Nannie, and >a note for aunt Margaret— both 
from Herbert Moore. 

“Is—is be coming?” asked Nannie, turning 
away her bead to give a little.private kiss to the 
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flowers, somehow feeling m if she were doing j 
something to deprecate Herbert’s possible anger. j 
’ 44 Oh, yes—very glad to,” replied Mint Marge- \ 
ret, cheerfully. 44 There is no secret—you can \ 
read what he says.” \ 

So Nannie read the hasty lines, and began to S 
shiver at what lay before her, wishing she could 5 
invent some excuse to put off Herbert’s coming. > 
She even began, in a roundabout fashion, to i 
plead with aunt Margaret to tell the story forJ 
her; but her relative received the hint with such j 
sternness, that Nannie dared say no more. j 
Still, in spite of being prim, the spinster was \ 
very kind, and petted and encouraged her, and j 
Nannie did her best to keep a stout hold of her > 
faltering courage. \ 

8he grew so restless and miserable, that, vtith \ 
her usual common sense, aunt Margaret decided \ 
occupation was the best thing to offer, so she j 
brought out her account book, desired Nannie to j 
verify several long rows of figures, and left the $ 
girl to herself. 

Nannie sat alone in her room, and went > 
through the task. So many disturbing thoughts \ 
intruded, that she had to add up the lists half-a- < 
doien times ; and sometimes the amounts were n \ 
great deal too much, and sometimes too little; s 
but at last they consented to settle into the S 
same numbers as aunt Margaret had originally > 
written. j 

By this time, Nannie was very tired, and her > 
head threatened to ache, so she took a novel, j 
and lay down on the sofa, tut discovered pres- ] 
ently that she had not read a word; was only^ 
wondering if Herbert would be angry, and j 
assuring heroelf that Tom had always known she J 
did not love him* But he might be unhappy—and \ 
oh, how silly and wicked her conduct showed— j 
if she had only been behest and truthfbl. She s 
saw clearly, for the first time, that compromises > 
are always wrong. If she had done as she ought, \ 
long before this, Tom would have got over his j 
fancy; and as for her own confession to Herbert < 
Moore, why, if she had ottered it in the begin- \ 
ning, he might almost have regarded it as ft 
compliment. When he told his story, she could \ 
have said frankly that now she knew what love < 
wis. She had tried to ears for Tom just to j 
please him—she loved Herbert in spite of herself. 
But she had not been honest; and now aunt 
Margaret declared that she was engaged to both 
men; and she had W confess to Herbert; and he 
was so proud, and agreed so completely with aunt 
Margaret about the cowardice of deception. And 
then Nannie began to weep bitterly, and perhaps 
this was the best thing she could have done; for 
it stilled her weary nerves; and* finally she fell \ 


fast asleep, and dreamed that Tom had come, and 
told Herbert himself, and laughed over the affair, 
and they were all happy. 

When she woke, it was twilight. She sprang 
up in great haste, thankful that it was so late. 
She had no time to think. She must dress—oh, 
perhaps her dream was a good omen—she would 
believe so. 

She lighted the gas, and began her toilet. 
Aunt Margaret’s maid usually came to assist 
thereat, but, to-night, Nannie did not want her. 
She arranged her beautiful auburn hair, in the 
fashion Herbert liked. She put on a lovely, soft, 
creamy, white gown, he admired, that was 
relieved by knots of vivid blue. She lingered 
over her dressing, yet all the while oppressed by 
a sensation of breathless hurry, and as tired as if 
she had walked ten miles up hill. But she would 
not yield to her fears, she said. She would tell 
the truth. As long as she lived, she would never 
again, have another concealment—never. 

Then there came a knock at the door, and aunt 
Margaret enured, saying: 

14 Oh, you are dressed. I looked in, awhile 
ago, but you were'so sound asleep, it seemed 
a pity to wake you. I knew you would have 
time enough.” 

“ I was so tired after those awfUl accounts,” 
said Nannie. 

Aunt Margaret looked pityingly at her, but 
Nannie was fastening some flowers in her corsage, 
and did not notice; fluttered and troubled the 
spinster looked too, but very determined. She 
was dreadfully sorry fbr Nannie, but firm in her 
intention of making this lesson one the girl 
would never forget, and circumstances had com¬ 
bined to render it more terrible than poor 
Nannie dreamed possible. 

41 I’ve got some news for you,” said aunt 
Margnrct, almost gruffly. 

44 What—what? No bad news?” cried Nan¬ 
nie, already so nervous that she began to shake 
like a leaf. 

<4 That’s as you take it,” said aunt Margaret. 

44 0h, what is it?” demanded Nannie. The 
doorbell rang a load peal. “That can’t be 
Herbert already,” she exclaimed. 

41 It isn’t Herbert,” said aunt Margaret, 44 it’s 
—it’8 Tom Marcy.” 

Nannie grew white as a ghost, and dropped 
into a chair, staring at her aunt, with wide-open, 
frightened eyes. This was what Tom’s silence, 
for the last fortnight, had meant. He had under¬ 
stood! hir last letter. He had come to insist upon 
his claim. 

** I shall die,” groaned Nannie. “I shall 
die.” 
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“ Child,” said aunt Margaret, “ death doee 
not come so readily. When we do wrong, we 
have to live and face the consequences—thankful 
to God when it is not too late to atone.’ * 

44 Send him away,” cried Nannie^ “ Send him 
away.” 

“ Do you think he would gp, at my bidding?” 
returned aunt Margaret. 

“ Tell him—tell him—” 

44 Do you think he would accept my telling F* 
interrupted aunt Margaret. 

44 Oh, help me, help me,” pleaded Nannie, 
past tears, past any convenient feminine weak¬ 
ness, which might have given her temporary aid. 
44 Aunt Margaret, for pity’s sake, help me.” 

44 Nobody can help you—you must help your¬ 
self,” came, the answer, and though aunt Marga¬ 
ret’s featufes trembled and worked, there was no 
relenting in her voice. 

44 What can I do—what can I do?” moaned 
Nannie. 

44 Tell the truth.”,, 

44 Oh, aunt, have a little mercy tW’ 

44 Child, you haye put it out of my power to 
help you, however much I might wish. No 
human beipg can aid yon.” 

44 What shall I say—” 

44 The truth, the truth.” 

44 Aunt, aunt, go and tell him.” 

But deaf to the pleading voice, aunt Margaret 
went on. 

44 Tell the whole truth—just how your weak¬ 
ness prevented your doing so in season—say that 
if you must give him great pain, it is not because 
you were deliberately wicked, only weak. He 
may tell you that to spare him at first.—to try 
gradually to soften the blow, was cruelty—but 
be honest at last—be honest, whatever comes to 
him or to yeu.” 

Nannie Bank back in her chair, and covered 
her face with her hands. Aunt Margaret took 
that opportunity to wipe her eyes, in which the 
tears had gathered; but stood firm and un¬ 
yielding as ever. Presently, Nannie lifted her 
head, and said, slowly: 

44 You are right,, aunt Margaret, I deserve it 
all. No, I haven’t been deliberately wicked; but 
I have been a weak, miserable coward, and that 
is more contemptible.” 

44 Even a courageous person may have cowardly 
moments,” replied aunt Margaret. 44 At least, 
remember you had already determined to be 
brave.” 

“Yes—I was going to tell Herbert—I should 
not have faltered—I know I should not.” 

“So do I, Let that be a little comfort. You 
won’t have to feel that you speak now, simply 


J because circumstances foroe you to. Go and get 
| it over. It won't be so hard as you think. 

\ Things are always worse in anticipation. Every 
second’s hesitation is only a useless, voluntary 
misery. Go, child, go.” 

Nannie turned, without a word, and flew down 
stairs. Aunt Margaret stood, lost in meditation. 
She wiped away a few more tears; bat she 
looked relieved and satisfied through it all. 

Fast as Nannie went, it seemed to her a long, 
long time, before she reached the drawing-room. 
But there wan no faltering in her mind, no desire 
to turn back. She wanted to tell the truth, the 
exact truth, the whole truth. Whatever came, 
she must relievo her soul of the burthen, which 
weighed upon it. 

She opened the dootr, and saw Tom M&Tcy 
standing in the centre of the apartment. He 
hurried forward, seized both her hands, and 
kissed her cheek, crying gaiiy: 

44 Taken you by surprise, eh? Good gracious, 
Nannie, you are prettier than ever. Are you 
glad to see me? Say you are glad.” 

“Yes, yes. Of course,I am glad,” she an¬ 
swered, breathlessly. “Only it is so sudden. 
Why didn’t you let us know you were coming?” 

44 Started off, at a moment’s notice. Had some 
important business,” said Tom, in his headlong 
fashion. “ There was no time to write. I did 

< think of telegraphing, on the road; but I re¬ 
membered a telegram always frightens aunt 

\ Margaret half to death ; so I concluded to appear, 
1 without warning. I thought you’d be glad to seo 
{ me. You are glad?” 

J “ Yes, yes,” wias all Nannie could say. She 
| wondered that Tom did not notice how strangely 
! she behaved. She wished he would, and demand 

< an explanation. But no, he seemed utterly blind 
to her agitation, though he was regarding her 
with so much affection and tenderness, that his 
glance, sent a sharper pang of anguish to her heart 

He continued talking, eagerly, all the while. 

44 1 knew my lost'letter would, somewhat, 
prepare you to expect me, before long. What 
did you think of it, Nannie dear? Rather stole 
a march on you, eh ? Well, well, let’s talk it all 
over, comfortably.” 

44 1 don’t know what you mean;” cried Nannie, 
shivering and shrinking away from his gay laugh. 
44 1 haven’t had a letter, lately. You didn’t 
answer mine.” 

41 Bless me, yes I did. Why, didn’t you get 
it? Aunt Margaret didn’t tell me. You were 
asleep, when I came, first. She slant me back to 
dress and come to dine—” 

44 Oh, Tom, Tom, I want to tell you something,” 
l broke in Nannie. 
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“ Of eourse you do,” returned he, putting his j 
arm about her waist, and so effeotually striking j 
her dumb, foe an instant. She tried to shrink j 
out of his embrace; but he did not observe it j 
“ Lots of things, and I you. Oh, you darling, ? 
little chiok. How nice it is to see you again. \ 
By Jove, I’m as happy as an emperor 1” 

14 Tom—wait—listen to me. You know what 
I wrote—you—” < 

Before she oould add another word, the street f 
bell rang again, a thundering peal—Herbert J 
Moore's ring. Nannie fairly shrieked. She > 
thought she must faint or die outright. She j 
caught Tom’s arm, pleading in a hoarse whisper. i 
“ Come into the next room—quick—I must 5 
tell you before you see him—I—” 

But the servant had opened the drawing-room 
door; and aunt Margaret was saying: 

44 1 don’t need any introduction to your cousin, 
Herbert. You have talked so much about him, 
that I feel that I know him already. Very glad 
to see you, Mr. Hardy. This is a day of eouaine. 
Nannie has one arrived also.” 

Then Nannie saw the three enter. She knew 
that Herbert addressed her; that aunt Margaret \ 
presented Mr. Hardy to her and Tom; she saw 
Herbert and Tom speak, as if they had lately ) 
met; she felt aunt Margaret’s kindly, protecting \ 
touch on her arm; she knew that she herself j 
spoke; but what she said, or what anybody else j 
said, was perfectly unintelligible. 

There was only one thought, clear in ner mind ; j 
she had had no time to tell the fruth; and now 
it was too late. Any InBtant, betrayal might 
overtake her. Aunt Margaret, seeing Tom so ! 
calm and self-possessed, might think Bhe hod j 
told. Mr. Hardy might feel it his duty to say 
something about his pleasure in meeting his 
future relative; and then Tom would burst out, 
and demand what it all meant? Oh, then, 
perhaps the two men would quarrel, before her \ 
face, each claiming her. No» Herbert would j 
throw her eff; he would turn on hre heel, and J 
leave her to her misery and remorse; and Tom > 
would hate her too—oh, she should die—no, she <> 
should go mad. j 

Some wild idea of rushing oat of the room, and j 
hiding herself, crossed her mind; but it was \ 
impossible. , Her dazed brain could invent no > 
excuse. She mast wait. The exposure would 
come, in a moment or two—and then, then. j 
She found herself seated on a sofa, and Mr. ) 
Hardy beside Jher. How she got there, she did j 
not know. Aunt Margaret sat near the fire; > 
Tom was bending over her chair; Moore was > 
leaning his arm on the mantel, joining in their j 
conversation, though his eyes were fixed on her, \ 
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lovingly. And they were all talking and laugh¬ 
ing, Mr. Hardy’8 monotonous voice buzzing in 
her ear. She heard herself say yes and not 
mechanically, but what she meant, site bad not 
the least idea. Oh, it seemed a whole year, that 
this intolerable scene had gone on. She could 
not endure it—she could not l Better hasten the 
catastrophe. She longed to rise and shriek the 
truth in their ea«. Bui she could not. She 
could not stir. 

‘At last, the dining-room door opened. Din 
ner was announced, and aunt Margaret rose, 
saying: 

44 Mr. Hardy, I shall resign you to my niece 
I must take care of these two bad boys, else 
they will get into mischief.” 

In a moment more, they were at table. M». 
Hardy was talking—oh, those slow, sententious 
tones—how they irritated her—and he wore a 
wig, and it did not fit well—and Tom and 
Herbert were smiling ait her—she wondered 
nobody noticed how Bhe looked I She thought 
she must be pale as death ; have turnod withered 
and gray and old; but the truth was, her eyes 
were blazing with excitement: her cheeks were 
scarlet: she looked so much handsomer than usual 
even, that the three who knew her best, were 
thinking they had never fully appreciated her 
beauty. 

And now it seemed as if they had been at least 
two years at table. It seemed as if they should 
sit there forever. Forever, unless, indeed, some 
careless word betrayed her secret, and set Tom 
and Herbert by the ears, or else caused them 
both to turn upon her with anger and contempt. 
Ilcr bewilderment increased. Nothing was tan¬ 
gible but her misery I Everybody ^talking— 
laughing—she, too; Tom telling an amusing 
anecdote of his journey ; she herself relating some 
absurd thing; all eyes upon her: the lights 
dancing before her eyes ! 

Then suddenly all this agitation died, and left 
her icy cold and despairing. The climax was 
coming. Aunt Mnrgaret was bringing it on. 
Nannie heard her say : 

44 Now, the servants are gone, I shall give a 
toast. We are quite en famiUe If it is necessary 
to blush, Mr. Hardy and I will do it, and save 
you young folks the trouble.” 

44 Remember how modest I am, aunt,” Tom 
interposed. Herbert smiles at her, Nannie, 
across the table. 

It was coming. Let itl She was past caring 
now. The world had come to an end—she hod 
lost everything! 

44 But I shall have to give two toasts, else 
you’ll be obliged to drink your own healths,” 
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said aunt Margaret, “ you modest young people! 
You, Tom Marcy, stop looking so ridiculously 
happy!” 

“ I wont!” said Tom. 

“And that Herbert Moore is just as bad,*’ 
cried aunty. 

“I’m worse, and I mean to be,” cried Herbert. 

“These impertinent creatures wont let you 
speak, Miss Anson,” added Mr. Hardy. “ Now 
your first toast.” 

“ Well, here is long life and happiness ’to 
Tom Marcy and his California Kitty, and—” 

But just then, poor Nannie’s head sank on Mr. 
Hardy’s shoulder, and with one low gasp for 
breath, she fainted completely-Away. 

When she came to her senses, she was lying 
on a sofa, in the little study, back of the dining¬ 
room ; and Herbert’s arms were about her; and 
aunt Margaret was holding a bottle of hartshorn 
to her nose. 

* She started up, and pushed them both away. 
But Herbert held her fast, saying: 

“Lie still, darling. Don’t try to get up yet! 
It was the heat, I suppose. The room was too 
warm. How you frightened us. But you are 
all right now. Drink some of this water!” 

“Aunt, aunt,” moaned Nannie, “tell him—tell 
him—all I” 

“Why, you wicked mouse,” laughed Herbert. 


“ Do you want me to think you object to Tom’s 
marrying his Kitty ? He hadn’t time to tell you 
the story. He saved her life—and it was all a« 
romantic as possible.” 

But Nannie was past understanding. 

“I meant to speak the truth,” sht cried, 
“ and now it is too latel” 

“I told him,” said aunt Margaret, softly. 
Then she went out of the room. 

“Are—are you angry, Herbert?” shivered 
Nannie. 

But he waa not. In fact, he thought aunt 
Margaret had been rather too hard upon Nannie. 
She might have pnt the girl out of her misery, 
by revealing the fact that Tom knew she never 
really loved him, and that, meantime, he had 
found consolation, in the affection of a girl more 
appreciative. 

Aunt Margaret’s surgery was well meant, but 
had been too severe. But Nannie had no mind 
to blame her aunt, and she put her whole soul 
into the promise, exchanged between her and 
Herbert before they went back to the others, 
never to allow any half-truths to cast a shadow 
between them again. 

“ Never, never, at any cost,” said Herbert. 

“ Never,” repeated Nannie. “ Oh, I’ve learned, 
at last, it isn’t the telling that costs—it is the 
keeping back.” 


LOVE AND DUTY. 


BY E. J. WHEELER. 


Oxx dewy morn, when flowers were fair. 
And odors sweet perfumed the air, 

And bees went humming here and there 
Amid the clover bloom. 

Fair Love and Duty, strong and true, 
Together passed the wildwood through. 
The rustling trees their branches drew 
Aside to give them room. 

With golden locks and azure eyes. 

Love laughed aloud In glad surprise 
At flowers and birds and butterflies 
And purling waterfalls. 

While Duty, resolute and stem, 

Pressed straight ahead nor cared to turn 
His glance to right or left to learn 
What caused Love's eager calls. 

Love, loitering, oft turned aside 
To seek the flowers where they hide, 

Bbt still Wfth reedy tones replied 
When Duty's call pursued. 

And when the way grow dark and wild 
He clung as close as any child 
And with his sunny smiles beguiled 
Hb comrade's sterner mood. 


And thus they journeyed, so they say. 
Till one fair mom Love went astray 
la listening to a wood-nymph’s lay. 

And Duty called in vain. 

Enraptured by the witching maid 
He followed her afar, n6r paid 
Regard to time, until the shade 
Of eve wrapped wood and plain. 

Then overcome by sudden fright 
His cries of terror pierced the night; 

And in the dawn of morning light 
They found bis lifsless form. 

Ah, well-a-day! With sob aud tear 
They buried Love, and o’er the bier 
The woodland nymphs still weep to hear 
The moaning of the storm. 

And Duty ? Ah, with heavy soul 
He pressed ahead and reached the goal. 
But found success could not console 
• The grief which Love’s tosr^ave. 

And oftentimes they tell of bow. 

With visage harsh and gloomy brow. 

His lonely form Is seen e’en now 
At times around the grate. 
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CHAPTER XIV. , i seem strange hospitality. This is an old re- 

The young Englishman stood with the pitcher | tainer, who would think H rude not to offer the 


of flip in both hands, quite at a loss what to do | 
with it, when Alias Octavia Farnsworth entered \ 
the old parlor, with a jaunty fur cap on her head, 
and one hand buried in . a small sable muff, 
which was snuggled up to her bosom like a live 
kitten. Her ,face was all in a glow from the 
frosty air, and her slim figure contrasted grace¬ 
fully against the more stately form of Mrs. 
Farnsworth, who had halted on the threshold, 
breathless with, amazement, which was just 
merging into indignation, when Olivia said,. 

“ Indeed, this is a happy surprise. Mamma, 
you will be delighted to welcome Lord Oram and 
Count Ver.” 

The frown that had; gathered on the brow of j 
my lady wan instantly swept away by a smile so : 
cordial and rafli&nt, that it seemed to drive ten j 
years out of her life. She came forwand grandly, { 
holding out her gloved hand, which fell in ! 
dismay when she saw how impossible it was for > 
the English lord to accept her welcome in the 
offered fashion. j 

“ Excuse me, I beg," said the young man, far j 
more awkwardly than an American student would \ 
have done, and he turned toward Nathan, with a \ 
look of appeal, to which that individual did not j 
respond, so he sat the pitcher oarefully down upon j 
the hearth, where it foamed gently over while he ! 
performed a tardy bow to the young lady. The l 
count was, that moment, bending over the hand j 
of Mrs. Farnsworth, which was raised almost to \ 
his lips, apparently unobservant pf the lightning • 
flash shot at Nathan Drum, which would have j 
nude any other man sink into the earth. ; 

“ Ah, madame,” he said, in those soft, foreign \ 
nocenta that have charmed so many w<wien out j 
of their thousands, “ I am so pleased to offer this \ 
homage—everything here is socharaing. Your J 
snow, your fierce winds that cut across the face i 
Rke a stiletto—and still more, the sleigh riding j 
that reminds one s of St, Petersburgh. Pray : 
nocept my assurance that we find it delightful. 

The hot color we* still in madame’a cheek, as> ; 
she seid, with a deprecating smile: , j 

“You have been received with what must 


New England dnnking-cup to any visitor on a 
cold day like this." Then drawing a step nearer 
to Nathan, who still kept his ground, well pleased 
with the situation, she whispered in a low hiss¬ 
ing voice* casting a side glance at the pitcher, 

“ Take that thing away I" 

“ But they haint had a drink yit," protested 
Nathan, in a shrill whisper that was more pene¬ 
trating than words. 

Mrs. Farnsworth’* foot treipbled in its French 
boot, and she almost stamped it on the floor. 

“ Do as I tell you," she said, .maintaining a 
cautious whisper, though it grew sharp as the 
hiss of a reptile. 

“Jest so," answered Nathan, and drawing two 
red hands from his pockets, he lifted the pitcher 
between them, and holding it well out before 
him, bore it from the room, sprinkling the floor 
with ruddy foam as he went, and leaving the 
door wide open. 

Once in the hall, he lifted that obnoxious 
vessel to his lips, and, while Lord Oram and the 
disgusted Octavia looked on, took a deep draught 
of the flip, drew a long breath of satisfaction, and # 
passed on toward the kitchen. 

“The national drink must be a delightful 
beverage," said hD^lordship, smiling into the 
young lady’s flushed face, after following Nathan, 
rather regretfully, with his eyes. 

“ I-^-I don’t know—I never heard of it before," 
answered the young lady, ready to cry with 
vexation. 

“ His family were old retainers on the estate, 
and it would be cruel to send what is left of them 
off; so we keep one or two, in spite of their 
eccentricities," observed the lady mother. “ The 
poor fellow has never been off the place, and his 
officiousqess is sometimes absurd; but he’s a 
kind-hearted creature, and devoted to us r " 

“ I should like to have a follow like, that about 
me, you know," answered his lordship, “ some¬ 
thing original and out of the way, that makes 
one remember that he’s not at home* I was 
quite getting acquainted with him when you 
came in." 

( 388 ) 
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“ And thinking that we were barbarians to ' 
keep such a servant, I feel quite sure,” said j 
Octavia, with a reproachful glance at her 
mother. * ’ l 

“ On the contrary,” said the lady, “ I feel 1 
confident that his lordship can appreciate the 
feeling that forbids me to send anyone from the 
estate that was born upon it. Noblesse oblige. 
Remember that, my daughter.” 

“ I only remember that he is an odious 
creature.” 

“ And so we will fbrget him,” observed my j 
lady, sweetly; and she turned toward the count, 
whose look of admiring homage, quickly drove j 
all the disasters of the morning from her mind. 

Lord Oram, too, in a more frank fashion, soon j 
suoceeded in tranquilizing the wounded pride of j 
Miss Octavia, and when the two gentlemen took 1 
leave, it was with an understanding that their 
visit should be often renewed, and that some \ 
weeks might elapse before they left a part of the s 
country now so full of inter^t. j 


CHAPTER IV. 

As time went on, David Hastings grew slowly 
better. The gentle nursing of his daughter, and \ 
the tender pity with which he was regarded by 
the congregation that had neglected him so long, 
were like the soothing effect of a mild atmosphere 
upon him. j 

For a time, the congregation almost adored > 
this man, who had ministered to them so long and i 
faithfully, and during his sickness, every mem- j 
ber who worshiped at the red school-house, was j 
busy in preparation fbr a grand donation party, '< 
.that was to shed cheerfulness and plenty over j 
the minister’s diminished store, and Wipe out the j 
reproach that had fallen upon the society. S 

Thus old-fashioned spinning wheels were j 
brought out, and kept in motion; for without { 
hanks of yarn, a donation party would lose its j 
best traditions. Old women flashed their knitting- j 
needles in and out of fast-growing socks and 
mittens. Small pigs were shut up in their pens, j 
fattened'by double rations of meal and skim-milk. \ 
Chickens were pampered into plumpness, by an \ 
unlimited feed of corn, arid hen’s eggs were j 
stored away with great care, because their j 
scarcity in winter made them a luxury worthy of 
great occasions; and to these primitive people, a 
donation party that indlnded the whole society ! 
was a matter of wonderful importance. i 

Mrs. Farnsworth heard of these preparations j 
with scornftil indifference. No one had asked . 
her aid to lift these low and common efforts < 
into the dignity of a great charity. That Tittle j 
Methodist community, humble as it was, had I 


kept * aloof from her patronage, and seemed 
determined to carry on their work of atonement, 
without help or favor from the great house. 

That her countananoe had not once been 
invoked, or her money solicited, was a cause of 
offence, that wotild have held my lady silent on 
the matter; but news of the donation party got 
abroad, and somehow reached the ears' of Lord 
Oram and Count Var, who had renewed their 
visit to the Wheeler Mansion more than once, 
Bince Miss Octavia became an inmate there. 

In their way from the country town, these 
gentlemen were sure to go through Wheeler’s 
Hollow, whenever they visited the old mansion, 
for once, standing at a window in the minister’s 
house, they had seen a vision of female beauty, 
so fair, so delicately lovely, and out of keeping 
with the ruinous surroundings, that both had 
absolutely been startled into exclamations of 
wonder. They had also seen a tall, slender man, 
walking to and fro along the beaten road, when 
the sunshine lay upon it, with feeble step. 

4 ‘ I say, Var. There is something in that fhee 
that reminds me of our feature by the window,” 
said the English lord, turning his eyes on the 
grave, thin features of the minister, as he stepped 
aside, that their Sleigh might pass. u Shouldn’t 
wonder if he were her Anther, you know.” 

Var looked back, and examined the minister 
keenly. There was something more than curi¬ 
osity in his glance; but he made no reply to his 
companion’s remarks ; but touched the horee he 
was driring so sharply, that a jingling of the 
bells followed, and Mr. Hastings was soon left 
out of sight. 

44 I wonder if the girl lives In that old house, 
or if the man really is anythirig to her,” said 
Ofam, still following the idea that had so 
suddenly possessed him. 14 1 say, Var, would 
you have thought that anything so stunningly 
lovely could be fotind among these ragged pines. 
I would give a cool thousand to have a fair look 
at her, by Jove!” 

Count Var drew his horse up with a vigorous 
jerk, fbr there, walking slowly through the pine 
woods, was a young girl, clad in deep black ; but 
with a network of soft, White worsted gathered 
like a doud, over the bright disorder of her 
golden hair. 

A sudden curve in the road had brought these 
three persons thee to face, n!nd, for a moment, the 
girl stood still, frightened and motionless, while 
a hot color came into' the Englishman’s face. 
Count Var, still Vefriihg in his horse, bent 
forward, and With that soft and caressing address, 
which fair women had never resisted, asked if the 
young lady would kindly tel! him, if he was on 
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the direct road to the residence of Madame ' 
Farnsworth. 

44 The house is perhaps half a mile np the road,” 
was the quiet answer. “ You hare but to drive j 
straight forward.” And with a slight bend of the j 
head, they Hastings passed on, while the count j 
lifted his hat, and took to the road again. 

“ By Jove, Var, you are a cool hand,” said j 
Lord Oram, still flushed with embarrassment j 
from the suddenness of this meeting. 

Var smiled, and touched his hofse lightly. . j 
“ I have heard her voice, and looked into her i 
eyes. That is something you will admit.” j 

“ Yes; but upon my soul I' could not have j 
done it.” j 

41 Ah! that is the hot English blood. Men of 
your nation have not the capacity of repose-—you j 
fhiter, you blush. That is a disadvantage.” 

“ Falter and blush. Why, Var> I don’t believe \ 
you ever did such things in yeur life.” < 

“ Perhaps. I can hardly remember,” was the 
quiet reply. 44 But here we are. It would be as \ 
well net to mentidn our little adventure. The j 
fair Octavia might not be pleased.” j 

The two men walked into the yard between • 
tfcose prim old poplar trees, and were soon ad- ■ 
mitted into the boudoir, or Bower chamber as j 
her mother called it. There, seated on a spindle- ' 
legged sofa, they found Mrt. Farnsworth with a < 
ponderous embroidery frame before her, in \ 
which the great family tree, taken down from its 
place in the front entrance, and placed against j 
the opposite wall, was being copied in glowing j 
ttlk and worsted, with dashes of gold here and \ 
there rippling through its leaves, as if repre- J 
tenting some vein of wealth underlaying all that 
pride of ancestry. j 

A quantity of gorgeously tinted silks and i 
Worsted was heaped by her side on the sofa, and 
with one foot advanced on the base of the frame, \ 
she was poised like some noble chatelaine of olden > 
limes recording the deeds of an illustrious race. 

After paying his respects, Count Var seated him- j 
•elfby the lady with a certain degree of frmiliarity i 
is his homage, that bespoke a progress of inti- j 
®»ey hardly warranted' by the brief acquaintance j 
commenced that other morning in the parlor j 
below stairs. Mrs. Farnsworth left her needle 
in a leaf of the tree, which she was embellishing, 
md pushed the frame aside, but in a direction 
that left it directly under the observation of her 
P*est, who gently drew it toward hfrn, and fell 
to a close examination of all its leaves and 
branches. To a man well acquainted with the 
heraldry of nations, this gorgeous mass of ances¬ 
tral foliage betrayed many breaks and complica¬ 
tions that nothing but a vivid and reckless imag¬ 


ination couldhave filled in—dates Were constantly 
conflicting, and names so evidently mythical, 
sometimes appeared so bunglingly tangled up 
with the record of real personages, that the count 
felt a smile creeping over his mouth as he 
examined them. 

Mrs. Farnsworth watched that handsome (bee 
with a look of well-pleased interest. The deep 
solicitude with which he examined her em¬ 
broidery, either as a work of art, or from some 
more flattering motive, was intensely gratifying. 
She did not, perhaps, observe that he had seized 
upon one name half-hidden among the gorgeous 
fbliage on one of the branches, and was tracing it 
without much regard to the rest, upward to a 
point where the descendants of this man had 
landed In America. Somewhere nearer to the 
trunk a title had been lost sight bf, and having 
traced the first American Wheeler up to the top¬ 
most branches, where it only left a female name 
half-buried among the twigs, he turned back to 
the lost title, and studied that with even greater 
solicitude. 

41 You will find,” said the lady, flushing with 
pride when she saw one of his long, slender 
fingers—which was circled by a priceless intaglio 
—pressing upon this one proud point of the 
family history. “You will see that our family 
has not been badly represented In the nobility of 
England. If the title has died out, the blue 
blood still remains to us.” 

Count Var smiled, bent his head; but directly 
turned his eyes upon the embroidery, in a 
thoughtful, searching way. He was well ac¬ 
quainted with Burke’s Peerage, had swiftly 
compared dates in his mind, tracing upward from 
this name to a point that certainly did not end in 
that of Mrs. Cornelia Farnsworth, though a less 
expert searcher might hardly have discovered the 
beaut ifbl enlargements of embroidery that con¬ 
cealed this one important fret. 

44 Yes,” observed the count, turning his eyes 
from the warm glow of colors into the rather 
anxious free of his hostess. 44 It is a grand old 
family that ybh represent. This Jataes Wheeler, 
Lord of' 'Ainsworth, had ancestors that were 
powerful, when the barons bf England were 
king-makers.” 

44 Ybu have seen his portrait down in the 
entrance hall,” said Mrs. Farnsworth, 44 done by 
the great Spanish painter, Valesquis. It has the 
reputation of being a capital likeness.” 

The count had no objection, to a falsehood, 
When occasion seemed to demand it; but to join 
in one that cast ridicule on his own intelligence, 
wounded his taste; and knowing that Valesquez 
died half a century before this James Wheeler 
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became Lord of Ainsworth, he only bowed and 
smiled like a man convinced. 

Just then, Miss Octavia came into the boudoir, 
clad in white, from head to feet, with scarlet 
ribbons knotted in her hair, and on her bosom. A 
handsome girl, with dark eyes and quantities of 
dusky hair, that always seemed to have just 
come out of the wind. Lord Oram, who had been 
looking blankly out of the window, while his 
friend was busy at the embroidery frame, came 
forward now, flushed apd cordial. He was 
grateful to his friend for aU this apparent devo¬ 
tion to the widow, and ftilly believed that it was 
a sacrifice to himself, still he did not quite j 
understand the interest so lavishly thrown into 
his intercourse with the lady. 

Octavia, too, remarked the conscious looks of; 
her mother; but only gave her head a careless 
toss, and passed to receive the person she was ! 
most interested in. j 

44 What are you all doing? I do wish mamma < 
would take to something more cheerful; for my ' 
part, I hate antiquities and heirlooms, unless > 
they come in the form of hard cash,” she said. 

Lord Oram blushed crimson, as if some accu¬ 
sation had been conveyed against him in this i 
reckless speech; but the serene calm of Count j 
Var was undisturbed. > 

44 By the way, mamma,” said the young lady, 
occupied with a new idea. 44 Great doings are 
going on down in Wheeler Hollow. All the i 
people in the neighborhood are getting up a \ 
queer kind of entertainment, which is to be j 
a sort of gift party for that poor clergyman you j 
talk about so much. I suppose we must be rep- j 
resented. It will never do to set up for my Lady j 
Bountiful, and permit this opportunity to pass. 
How much is it to be this time?” » j 

44 My dear Octavia. You speak of something 
our guests will fail to understand,” said Mrs. 
Farnsworth. 44 They have no idea of the strange 
habits that grow up in these rural districts.” 

44 But these are the very things we are most 
anxious to see,” said Lord Oram. 44 One gets so . 
little idea of the interior life of a country, 
without mingling with its people, yon know.” 

44 There, mamma, I told you that there would ! 
be lots of amusement in this Hastings’ donation j 
party. I am dying to see it, my lord; and you, 
count, will be delighted. I invite you to go. | 
The minister, who is to be inundated with good 
things, is a relative of ours, you must under¬ 
stand.” 

“ A relative, and his name is Hastings,” said 
Count Var, very quietly ; but with a certain in¬ 
tonation of surprise in his voice. 

44 Not in himself,” broke in Mrs. Farnsworth, 


hurriedly. 44 His wife, who lately died, was a 
Wheeler—very remote from the main branch— 
but still a Wheeler, and as such, of course, I 
recognize her and her daughter.” 

44 She has left a daughter then,” said Var, in 
his soft, low voice. 

44 1 should think she had,” cried Octavia. 
44 One hears of nothing else from morning until 
night. A clumsy, awkward countiy girl, I dare 
say; but mamma talks of bringing her into this 
very house, not as a servant even.” 

44 Have I not said that Lucy Hastings is a 
Wheeler?” retorted my lady, severely. 44 How 
then oould she prove clumsy, or awkward? I 
assure you, count, she is quite worthy of the 
blue blood in he? veins. That is sure to apeak 
out, wherever it is found.” 

The count smiled in graceful acquiescence, and 
observed, with languid interest: 

44 You call her name Hastings, I think.” 

44 Yes; her mother was born and brought up in 
the old mansion here.” 

44 What was her name? I think you men¬ 
tioned it a rather singular one.” 

“Not in this neighborhood, I fancy,” an¬ 
swered my lady. 44 They are given to old-fhsh- 
ionod names here. Hers was Eunice.” 

44 Ah! and she was born in this flue old 
mansion—died here, perhaps ?” 

44 No. Having married a penniless clergyman, 
of course she died in his house, a mile or two 
down the road.” 

44 A storm-beaten, brown house, with a. huge 
tree bending over the roof, shutterless windows, 
and—■” 

“Certainly. You have seen the crazy old 
shantie,” said Octavia. “That is where the 
donation party will be given. The poor minister 
knows nothing about it, I am told, and will be 
taken by surprise. I am dying to witness it all. 
i Mamma’s protigi will be queen of the feast. 
| I suppose, then, one could get a good look at 
her, my lord. Oh, count, isn’t it cruel for mam¬ 
ma to refhse me this chance of an introduction 
to my relative ?” 

“But she will not reftise,” said the count, 
turning a look of soft entreaty on Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth. “ If I might be permitted tp request—” 

Here tho adroit man broke off, still pleading 
with a glance from his half-closed eyes. 

44 You think it my duty then ?” 

44 In our country,” said Lord Oram, with 
sudden animation, 44 the head of an estate thinks 
nothing of dancing with his tenants on a fku day. 
Nothing can be more jolly.” 

44 Let me persuade you,” whispered the count, 
leaning gently forward. 44 1 may presume but—” 
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“ You could not presume,” said the lady, with l 
downcast eyelids. j 

“ I hope you will always be able to acquit my 
presumption so easily.” j 

All this was said in a low Toice; but Octavia, 
who had a keen ear, heard it, and a smile j 
quivered around her mouth. 

“ Well, has mamma decided ?” she said, with a < 
light sneer in her laugh. j 

Mrs. Farnsworth arose with gentle dignity. 

“ My dear, no urging is necessary, when your 
mother is once certain of her duty. I have all { 
along intended to indulge you in this. We will j 
be present at this gathering, if my lord and the < 
count will consent to join us.” j 

“ Consent,” cried Oram. u I for one shall be j 

delighted.” \ 

“And I,” added the count, bending to kiss my - 
lady’s hand, which was delicately white, and \ 
sparkled with diamonds, “ shall always remember \ 
that it was to my request you yielded.” With : 
this he looked at Oram, and the two rose to 
leave. j 

Nathan Drum stood by the gate holding their 
horse, tis they left the mansion. j 

Oram fttempted to thrust a piece of money j 
upon Nathan, as he took the reins. But much to 
his astonishment., that individual was wholly ob- j 
livious of the coin, which fell to the earth, leaving J 
a round hole in the snow. Nathan stooped and j 
fished it out. j 

“ Ssems ter me as if you'd dropped something,” j 
he said, extending the coin out between his thumb J 
and finger. J 

“ But, my man, it is for you,” said the young j 
noble, astonished—as any Englishman might well} 
hare been—by this return of money. j 

“ What for ? I haint sold you nothing as I [ 
know of,” qaid Nathan, with a half-puzzled, half- ; 
defiant look. \ 

“ But you have held the horse, my good j 
fellow,” was the equally puzzled reply. \ 

“Well, what on it? What has that got to do j 
with your money ?” i 

“ Upon my word, you are a very remarkable j 
servant, not to understand that!” j 

“ Servant!” repeated Nathan, tossing the money j 
into the road, and clenching his empty hand. ; 
“Look a here, you sir. We don’t k$ep that; 
kind of cattle on the old humsted, except when ; 
they are sent here from Bosting, or York State. \ 
Hired men of my stamp, earn their money afore ! 
they take it, as a gineral thing, you can reckon j 
on that.” I 


“ But you have earned this little gratuity, my 
good fellow.” 

“ Don’t know about the gertuerties, never 
having traded in them things; but if you don’t 
want ter see a feller about my size wratliy all 
over, you’d jist git inter that cutter and drive 
off, without riling him clear through. I took a 
sort of a notion to you from the fkist, and don’t 
want ter change my mind.” 

Lord Oram took this advice, leaped into the 
cutter, and drove off with a laugh in his blue 
eyes. 

In the hall, Nathan met one of the new footmen 
sent down from Boston, and accosted him, with a 
backward jerk of the hand. 

“ If you’ve a mind ter dive yer hand inter the 
snow, jist outside the gate, you’ll find some 
money them visitors left for you,” he said, with 
a gleam of contempt in his eyes. 

The man hurried down the walk, searched 
awhile in the snow, and came back again the 
richer by a half-eagle gold piece. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Mrs. Jerttsha Doolittle was a woman of re¬ 
sources and great energy. When she undertook 
an enterprise of any kind, it was sure to become 
a success ; for she had the great talent of bring¬ 
ing forth the latent energies of others, and by 
her own strength of purpose, invigorated theirs. 
From the first, she had been the' heart and soul 
of this contemplated donation party, and for 
once, her hard, common sense was exalted into 
romance by a dash of the imagination. Donation 
parties, she said, had become common in all the 
churches, and she Was not willing that their 
society should always tread in the footsteps of 
other denominations. For her part, she felt it 
both a duty and a privilege to come out and be 
separate, even in their Christian charities. There¬ 
fore, if the sisters could be brought to agree with 
her, she would recommend that something a 
little bright and cheerful should enliven the 1 
donation of gifts into a little festival! The 
minister might object to this. Indeed, it was 
doubtful if he would consent to a reception at his 
house, while the shadows of a funeral hung 
about it; but all they intended was for his own 
good, and a ftttle deception would be no sin, if 
practiced under a benevolent sense of duty. 
Her idea was to make the donation a'surprise 
party also. 

Some of the sisters, who had gathered In con¬ 
sultation, started a little under the shock of this 


Lord Oram laughed, with good-natured enjoy- j proposed innovation; but the yoitngcr members 
meat of the countryman’s anger, which he took were kindled to enthusiasm by it, and Mrs. 
a little pleasure in prolonging. \ Doolittle carried her point almost by acclamation. 
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THE AMERICAN COUNTESS. 


"In the first place,” she said, addressing the < graciously tempted, Mrs. Farnsworth's footman 
little assembly gathered around her own tea-table, i helped himself to a wedge, smiling half in 
all heads of committees ready to report progress. j contempt, half with pleasure, as he filled his mouth 
" We must fix up the old house, and make it a \ with its sweetness. 

credit to the society. No end of carpet-rags, all Then Mrs. Doolittle gaye a signal, and all the 
cut and rolled into balls, hare been sent in, and j female guests followed her from the room, and 
Hannah Smith has got a web half through the loom, < once safe in the kitchen, gathered eagerly around 
striped crosswise, beautifully, with red, blue, \ her. 

black, and ever so many colors, that will light up j “ This letter and this bank bill,” said the 
the old house like a bank of spring flowers, j matron, holding up both these objects in her 
Some of the young members are going into the j hand, "are from that Bear—I mean the new 
pine woods to hunt for evergreens, and the j lady up at the old Wheeler House. She wants 
probation class must make up lots of paper roses, i to come to our festival, and has sent this twenty 
and string lady apples amongst the green. We j dollar bill.” 
must all have an extra dip of candles to light \ " Twenty dollars !” 

things up with, and I want the singing class to "Yes, sisters, twenty doTors, new and crisp, 
practice something sacred but patriotic, with ; right from a Boston bank, and a letter that melts 
considerable jubilation in it.” • like butter in your mouth. See here—a sort of 

While Mrs. Doolittle was sitting like a queen ; a gold riband, and a deer’s head. Then, Mrs. 
at the head of her table, suggesting the arrange-; Lucian Doolittle, President of the Ministerial 
meats already settled in her own mind, a loud < Donation Party. Shall I read it out l6ud ?” 
knock was heard at the door, and when Bhe j " Oh, yes, read it, read it,” answered a chorus 
called out "Come in,” a dapper little fellow in j of voices. 

livery entered, andlaking off his hat, which was • Mrs. Doolittle read with some gesticulation, 
ornamented by a cockade of unnsuai loftiness, i and much emphasis: 

presented a sealed letter to that rather antonished “ Mrs. Farnsworth presents her compliments 
matron. and best regards tp Mrs. Doplittle r and begs her 

Mrs. Doolittle examined the handwriting, and ; to accept the enclosed trifle, in aid of her 
a crest of red and gold on the seal, with great cu- j generous efforts in behalf of that stricken saint, 
riosity, before she opened the letter, from which a ; minister Hastings. With Mrs. Doolittle’s per- 
bank note dropped into her capacious lap. This ; mission, Mrs. Farnsworth will have the pleasure 
she gathered up with the fingers of one hand, I of presenting two distinguished gentlemen, 
while she proceeded to iqform herself of the j Count Var and Lord Oram, to her and her asso- 
meoning those spider-like pin strokes conveyed. < ciates on that occasion, which she trusts will 
This was not easily done, and it seemed a long j prove in all respects a success.” 
time to the expectant group of ladies around < "There isn’t any name at the bottom,” said- 
her, before that extraordinary missive was j the matron, somewhat puzzled by that fact, " but 
expounded. j it’s writ out in full, up here amongst th§ 

At last, she laid the letter in her lap, rinsed a • writing.” 
tea-cup and saucer in the slop-bowl, and lifting: "Just as large as life,” said Mrs.‘Patterson, 
the Britannia tea-pot, politely asked the mes-; standing on tiptoe, while she got a glimpse at 
senger to sit by, a?d if he took sugar and cream ; the writing. " How crinkled and spidery the 
in his tea. ; stuck nip cretur writes.” 

The span hesitated, flushed a little about the ‘ " Stuck-up cretur,”' rejoined Mrs. Doolittle, 

eyes, and declined the offered hospitality with a : severely. " D seems ter me that nothing can be 
low bow, saying that; he was directed to return : politer expressed. Calling names aint Christian- 
immediately, with pi reply to the letter. ! like, Mrs* Patterson.” 

This politeness rather stimulated MVs. Doolittle < v " I didn’t call her names—-scarlet woman, or 
to emulation. Reaching forth h^r hand, Bhe ‘ anything of that sort,” retorted .the little woman, 
lifted a plate, still cumbered with the ruins of a . demurely, but with a swift flash of temper in her 
huge cake, and held it toward him. j black eyes. 

" Anyway, you can jist help yourself to a bite j " Who ever did, I should like to know? This 
of pound cake,” she said, beaming with hospi- : is the very first time that 1 ever heard that orful 
tality. " There’ll be more than time enough to \ name on a Christian sister’s tongue. That’s an 


eat it, and there’s plenty more where that come j unruly member with you. Curb it conscien- 
from. ,! ' tiously, sister, or it may lead to discipline. I 

The cake was light and golden, so thus j 9ay nothing. I hope the Bisters will be charitably 
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silent, and that it may never reach the ear of j into the inkstand, and took it out, dry as it 
Mrs. Farnsworth, that her letter and her money went in. 

was met with anything po ungrateful.” She started, exclaiming: “ Plague on Doolittle, 

Mrs. Patiefsod’s face "reddened. The never does haVe‘a drop‘of ink ih the stand. 


44 We must send some answer. Don't you 
think so, sister?” said Mrs. Doolittle, satisfied 
with her triumph over the little woman. 14 Mrs. 
F. will reckon on that!” 

44 If the selipol-mistresa had come with us,” 
said Mrs. Dean, apologetically. 

Or if my boy, Jake, was only here,” rejoined 
Mrs. Down, rather njreudly. “TSis hand-writing 
is something like.” ^ j 

By this time Mrs. Doolittle had regained her 
self-reliance. _ ■ 

44 1 will see about this myrfelf,” she said. 44 Of 
course our new neighbor expects to hear from 
me. J 1st go into the other room, sisters, while 
1 write the lettfr.” ' 

There was a general departure frdm the room, 
and then thc^good woman brought forth from a 
cupboard an quill pen, stained 

with dry ink, ina a halfSeet of foClscap paper, 
which she doubled into a rather clundsy semblance 
of the frtin ndte paper, on which) Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth* s iftssive had been written. 1 
Having arrte^kd these things on the table, she 
drew a Bostpferocking-okair close titbit, seated 
herself on the patchwork cushion of blue and red 
cloth, and fell into a state of profound delibera¬ 
tion, with the peli in her fingerf. 

At last she aroused herself,' thrust her pen 


Heaven forgive me for saying it, and he a class- 
leader.*’ 

Then ah? poured a teaspoonful pf waiter into 
the stands shook it up vigorously, and went to 
work iu earnest, with her elbow? squared on the 
table, and her comely mouth firmly set, as it had 
been, years before, when she wti fifst v learning to 
write in the district school at Wheeler’s Hollow. 
In this fashion her task was accomplished. 

Mrs. Lucian Doolittle, President of the Dona¬ 
tion Association, sends the best of good wishes to 
Mrs. C. Farnsworth; also to the lord es who 
wants to partake of our festival, and share in our 
good intentions. As a gineral thing, the^pciety 
is close communion in its good works, keeping 
one hand ignorant of what the other is ardeing, 
and hftd rather not invite strange denominations 
into the interior of their domestic sanctuaries; 
but hoping that both you and the lord are open 
to convertion, and in regard to the twenty dollar 
bill so generously dolled, we hereby invite 
Mrs. C. Farnsworth, hc^r lord and count, to the 
Surprise and Donation Party, which, weather 
| permitting, wilj takjf place at the minister’s 
residence, doWn in Wheeler’s Holler, next 
Thursday,jtbout candle light. 

Jkbusha Doounu 
[to bb continued.] 
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EVERY-DAY PRESSES, G A R M E N T S, E T C. 


BY 


EMILY H . MAY. 


No. 1—We give, here, d new derigtt for £ or both edges of the plain <il6th: or'the plaid, 
making up a Madras costume, either of wool or Byadere stripes, or brocaded gbods 'chn be bought 
gingham. Thesehandkercli ief-border goods eomo by the yard, and put on as h border. The 



No. 1. I No. 2. 

in fine wool and cottons, either woven in squares, 5 Byadere stripes are the newest thing out, in the 
with border all round, or with the border on one i way of combination trimming. Oar model here 
( 890 ) 
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chiefi-bhtater. The ' tunic has an independent tablier, or apron-front, 
a side, er as it is placed underneath the basque part ef the front 
ilf the width of the where the buttons end. This is very much 
Allow three times wrinkled, as may be seen, and the sides of the 
tunic gather on ta.it, with a ruffle. The back is 
IjgW v pouffed, and has the effect of being buttoned on 

fiffiKaftk. to the sides of the sk*rt. This polonaise, or 

BKK3g aM princess tu^ic as it is called, is made of the 

\ striped material. The sleeves are quite tight, 


the fullness for the plaiting. A very narrow 
skirt is required; but little over two yards in 
width for the foundation. On to this the plaiting 
is arranged. Two handkerchiefs arc then dis¬ 
posed of, forming a pointed tunic, which is 
listened in front with a knotted end at the knee, 
as seen in the illustration. The back is formed 
of two more handkerchiefs, with the fullness 
placed 'in irregular pouflfs. The long basque- 
Wiiee is gathered on the fronts, at the neck and 
waist, the bonier of the handkerchiefs forming 
the hem for buttons and buttonholes, and also 
milking the turned-bsick revers. The back of the 
1 ®quc is looped up en panier. Handkerchief 
fiflhu, knotted at the throat. Coat sleeves, with 
pointed cuffs of the bonier. From ten to twelve 
handkerchiefs will be required, wdth plain ma¬ 
terial enough to make the foundation of the 
-kirt, which must match in color and quality as 
near as possihle. These wool handkerchiefs cost 
from fifty cents to one dollar and a-half a piece. 
The cotton or Madras ones from thirty-five cents 
to fifty cents each. 

No. 2—Is a costume of striped and plain 
wphyr cloth, chintz or gingham. The round 
s kirt is very narrow, and bordered with a deep 
kilt-plaiting of the plain goods. The princess 






No. 0. 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


No. 7. 


; width material, or* three yards of double width 
will be required. Throe-quarters of a yard of 
\ satin for lining hood, etc. Soft surah silk may 
s be substituted for the satin. 

| No. 5—Is a new pattern for a little girl’s 
large box-plaits both front 


No. 4 —Is a new and stylish design for ft 
house-casacque. It is in our model marie of 
black damass6 satin, but any of the pretty 
cashmeres, either plain or brocaded, would be 
equally suitable. You will see by the illustra¬ 
tion that the back (between the side forms) is 
gathered with ten rows of gathers in a group, 


and back, which are stitched in a little below the 
waist; from there the fullness forms the skirt. 
It is shaped at the neck, and finished with n band 
of insertion, edged with a narrow ruffle, or some 
serviceable lace, such as torchon or crocheted 
lace. A similar band belts the back from the 
seams under the arms, and a ruffle finishes the 


beginning about two inches 
above and extending to three 
inches below the waist, and so 
arranged as to fit the figuro. 
This fullness is adjusted to the 
lining, which fits tight, and 
then the side forms nre filled to 
this centre piece. The fronts 
are fitted to the figure with 
darts. The tiny hood is lined 
with satin; also the inside of 
the gathered pocket, forming a 
frill top and bottom. The sleeve 
is demi-large, terminating at 
the wrist with a plaiting of the 
material, headed by a sort of 
plaited cuff, held in place by 
two rows of gathers at short 
intervals. This is lined with 
the colored satin. Four and a- 
half to five yards of single 



No. 6. 
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armhole. Above the hem make several tucks. 
These pi* the directiofis for making the apron of 
nainsook, or plaid muslin. If made of linen, 
trim with rows of white braid. 

No. 6—Is the back apchdbant of an outside 
garment, for a little bo/W |drl tfAwo years. It 
is made of cashmere, either white or colored, and 
trimmed with luce and soft suruh silk to match. 
Across the front the silk is gathered in a bunch, 1 
and then the fullness is drawn hack, and laid in j 
flat plaits as far as the side seams. Under this 
is a row of iace. The plastruu up the front is ) 
also gathered in groups, and the lace arranged j 
on both sides. The garment buttons underneath, j 
Collar, cuffs and pockets trimmed with lace. > 
Dark blue, garnet, or brown cashmere, or camel’s 
hair goods, trimmed with Russia lace—which is ; 
very serviceable—feid on flat, makes a very sty- > 
lish little costuiuttn^MiA will bear every-day wear. \ 

No. 7—Is a sailor suit, for a boy of four to six > 
years, made of rnnel- dark blue for every-day 
wear, and white flannel for a dressy suit. Buttons j 
and braid are the only trimmings. The anchor 1 
may be embroidered J 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number wfU be sent by mail on receipt 
•f full price for cefrespofafeiug article in. price list below. 
Patterns will be pat together and plainly marked. 

Patterns designed to order. 

Princess Drew: Plain. *.JVO 

“ . u * with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise,. 60 

(.tuiination Walking Suite,.1.00 

Trimmed Skirts. ..50 

Watteau Wrapper,. 60 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,. 35 

Masques, . . ," f ..35 

Coats, . \.35 

“ with vesta or skirts cut off,.50 

Overskirts, . 35 

Tuimas and Dolmans, ..35 

Waterproofs and Circulars,..35 

Ulsters, . . . ..:15 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, . . 
Combination Suits, . 
Skirts and Overskirts, 
Polonaise: Plain, . . 
u Fancy, . 


.25' Basques and Coats, . . .25 

.35 Coats A Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

.25 Wrappers,.25 

.251 Waterproofs, Circulars 
.351 and Ulster*,. ... .25 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


Jackets,.25 j Wrappers,.25 

Pants, . . ..20 Gents* fchirts,.50 

Vests.20i “ Wrupi>ers, . . . .30 

Ulsters, . ..301 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. or page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrc. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


WALL BASKET, FOR LETTERS OR SCRAPS. 


BY MRS. JAN I WBAVBR. 



This useful receptacle is made of silk or satin, stitch—and linen or Java canvas may be used 
painted by hand, or embroidered. After the : instead of silk or satin. For those who can 
work is done, stretch it over cardboard, line the neither embroider or paint, wo would suggest 
bock, and finish the edges with cord f and the birds or flowers cut out of.cyetonne, and appliqu&l 
teasels match the cord. The embroidery may bo on any of these material*, according to fancy, or 
done in Kensington stitch—filled in, or outline- the place in which the bosket is to be hung. 
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PRINCESS POLONAISE: WITH SUPPLEMENT 


V*'o have received so many requests for a i by which to cut it out. This Supplement i9 
IV. juaise pattern, that we give one, this month; | folded in with the number, 
aru. also a Supplement, with full-sized patterns, The Polonnise is somewhat novel in character, 

( 3<*0 , ■ < ■ *; 
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in feet the newest thing of its kind. Its novelty 
consists in the fullness or gathering, both in the 
front and at the bock. The pattern consists of 
three pieces: 

I.—Front. 

II.— Half or B^c^i , I • ; : j « j 

III.— Half of Slkkyk. 

The ldttere and hoteheft 1 sktiw bow th*y are|hit 
together. / 

On the front, the dart is shown* which comes 
under the arm, marked E, E. The dotted lines, 
on the skirt of both front and back, show where 
the pattenVtftrns over, giving the fi^l length of 
the skirt of the polonaise. 

The AiQnesB must be placed, as seen in the 
illustration above. The gathers in front should 


> commence at the bust, and there should be five 
| or seven rows of gathers to the waist line, and as 
j many more below it, according to the figure. 

The fullness of the back is given in the projecting 
piece. The material must be cut back on each 
si^e,'otyif ,^n<jiitfhj/anf a-half, following the 
dotted line, and the fullness gathered to it. 

The batik' Is draped afedorditig to the illustra¬ 
tion above. Some prefer to have a lining fitted 
tightly U> the {figure (and we think this the 
better way) and the fullness drawn and sewn in 
place. It is much the easiest way of getting the 

> gatherMo lie in, piece. Our model is a dotted 
ifotilard, trimmed with ecru lace, but it has been 
| drawn without the figures, to show the mal^e 
1 more dearly. 


TABLE-COVER, IN KENSINGTON STITCH. 

BT MRS. JANS WSAVXR. 



The* table-cover is made ’ef^ofeth, although J bunches and sprays ef the rbses are anfengfed. 


aatecn, linen; Java canvas; or frli fc much upedj 
The design is in wild roses, bdds aod^foare* 
^e give one corner of the cloth, showing how the 


After the work is dono, and nicely pressed, line 
Vith Canton flannel, anti finish the edge with a 
heavy silk bullion cord, and add tosaefe, as seen. 
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EMBROIDERY DRAPERY. 

FOR ORNAMENTING BRACKETS, EDGES OV SMALL TABLES, ETC* 


BT MBS. JANt WBAVI1. 



Olive-green cloth or felt is used for the founda¬ 
tion. We give the design, frill size. The edge 
of the cloth is pinked, and the design is in worked 
chain-stitch, and long stitches with orimson, and 


two shades of olive silk or crewels. A tassel of 
crewel, combed out, ornaments the drape between 
each section. This is a Very pretty design for 
draping a waste-basket or flower-pot. 


COLORED DESIGN IN CREWEL WORK. 


BT MBS. JAlfB VIATIK. 


In the front of the ntimber, we give a new and 
very beautiftil pattern, in crewel work, designed 
expressly for this aaagasine. The pattern is of 
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sttch a kind that it can be used for almost any 
purpose. It is both simple, and effective, and is 
very easily worked. 
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U A) M *P * SHADE 


BT k^LB? JANE WtlVlW. 



The silk flap* are cut out of white time paper, 
and lined with light green paper of the some 
kind. The Tandyked border it made of white 
glossy paper, and pasted on the flaps. The top 
consists of two hexagons, made of cardboard, and 
eoTered with white moir6 paper. The flaps are 


fixed between the two top hexagons. Care must 
be taken to prepare the colors for the spatter 
work m dry as possible, so as to prevent their 
running on the tissue paper. The leares must 
be arranged not to lie otie above the other, as 
this would interfere with the transparency 


THE ACORN BASKET. 

BT MBS. JANE W1AV11, 



A strong foundation should be made of paste- 
Wrd, and the acorns glued thickly over it. A 
tin receptacle is then fitted in, and panted 
brown, bo as to hold wet sand or Water for the 


flowers, Tfco hand\» is ma4e in the same way as 
the basket. Flowers or ferns arranged in a 
basket of this kind, keep fresh a long time, and 
the effceite moot prettier than is a dish or vase. 

( 8 » 7 ) 
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TVe give, here, an engraving of a Bed-Spread j done, as will be seen, in alternate squares of 
In Crochet, a very pretty affair, and one that; white, and some other color suitable for the 



can easUy fcemade.' btetfrqallt ifl. Worked, j fufeaitar* dfithe room. The white squares are 

in crqohet, tricatie, Kith: flaxfnjTi woel. • >It is ! * embroidered in erofesHrtitfctrf as Seen th the two 
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patterns we annex; and the border is in darned > pecially if bran water is used tnstead of soap, 
crochet, as seen in the engraving below. The • Germantown wool will also be found very suitable 
squares of the solid color are left plain. Saxony j for such a Bed-Spread, as it is both light and 
wool is light in texture, and washes well t es- f cheap. 



BORDER FOR TEA D’OYLIES, IN DRAWN-THREAD 

WORK. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



Use coarse linen, either bleached or unbleached, > stitch. The initial, or a small design in outline- 
'Iraw the threads, hem-stitch in the border, and stitch may be added. We have given several 
then cross the threads, as seen. Some are dohe j designs for these, and when done in red and 
in white, and some in red arid blue mixed. The ; blue marking-cotton, they are very effective, and 
oige is buttonholed in long stitches with the j there is now a great rage for these embroidered 
oulored cottons. The corners ire worked in lace- , d oylies. 


BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



,U elegant little border will be found useful for bordering towels, ends of scarfs, table core* 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 



eight inches wide, is cut away. The bonier of blue cloth bu 
on each side a band of brown cloth, oue-third of an inch in 
width. We giro, flbt <J*ly the cuehiop, but the design for 
the fourth part of the embroidery ot the centre. Trace the 
pattern upon the black cloth, and in the centre square, work 
the leaves with pule pink crewels in satin stitch, the veins 
with the same color in overcast-stich, he outlines in 
overcast-stitch with blue silk. The corner faitterna are 
worked in satin-stitch, with light and dark olive crewels, 
outlined in overcast-stitch with pink wool. The cliain- 
stichcs between those psittcrns are worked with claret wool. 
The vaudyked linos round the centre square, are worked 
with steel-gray crewels in satin-stitch, outlined in chain- 
stitch with brown wool, and the four trefoil flowers with 
pink crewels in satin-stitch, outlined with brown crewels in 
chain-stitch. The rest of the pattern is worked in satin- 
stitch with pale rose, and two shades of blue crewels, outlined 
with contrasting colors. The border is then transferred on 
to blue cloth, and Is embroidered to correspond, the corner 
patterns being outlined In chain-stitch with gold-brown 
wool. The aster, which is worked with claret-oolored 
crewels in satin-stitch, is outlined in chain-6titch with gold- 
'brown. The rest of the pattern is worked with different 
colored wools, outlined in contrasting colors, the buttonhole- 
stitches being worked with blue and pink wools. The 
appftqu* border of blue cloth is worked on each side with 
buttonhole-stitches of brown silk, the narrow strips of brown 
have a centre lino of chajn-etitohiug, worked with brown 
• wool. The brown strips of cloth are worked In vaudyked 
lines, with double threads of blue and olive silks crossed with 
white wool. A fringe of different colored silks ending in 
tassels, finishes the outer edge of the appliqu6 work. At 
each corner of the sofa cushion are bolls and tassels of the 
wools used in the rest of the work. 

We also give, in the front of the number, engravings of a 
fashionable parasol and fan, both being tbe very latest 
stylos. Elsewhere we give numerous new and beautiful 
patterns for the Work-Table. 

The New Colors rival the tints. In a forest, on an autumn 


their stems. Besides the nice fresh appearance this has. it 
is of great use both for the above-named pun»» 1D<J for 
kecking the flowers in any poeitiofi thpy may be placed in, 
so that they may be 1 quickly and easily arranged. One 
reason why many flowers are so short-lived when cat, is, 
that to get them in quickly they are sometimes subjected to 
more heat and confinement than is good for them, and when 
to this there is lots of light, as occure in shaded rooms, the 
petals must inevitably become thin and flimsy, in which 
state a dry air at once affects them unfavorably. This being 
the case, any plants 8iat are being grown for the purpose of 
supplying cut blooms should be stood as near the gb** M 
can be done without touching, and in such positions that 
they may have full benefit of all the sunshine svailsMe. fo 
favored, there will b* little difficulty In keeping them frwh 
for a considerable length of time, providod the situation they 
occupy in the room is not too hot, and not where they 
subjected to draughts. 

The Saturday Review, one of the highest critical Author¬ 
ities in England, takes, in a late issue, the same view we 
took, in our last number, as to what makes a successful novel 
It points out, that, not only now, but always, novels of 
action have been the most popular. “Even the ancient 
Greek novels,* 1 it says, “ were anoedotes of adventure strung 
on a slender thread of love story. Hero and heroine were 
constantly in the direct straits, and e&posed to all the tribu¬ 
lations from robbers, pirates, storms, and sea, and Are. The 
action was always vehement, tho situations were constantly 
changing, the interest of tho reader was constantly on tlw 
stretch. The whole of literary experience proves th* 
though there is room for other schools of fiction—for tb* re¬ 
flective, the* humorous, the sentimental—yet stories of ad¬ 
venture have the most permanent hold.' 1 


j 4 Old Fruit and Meat Cans, that generally are ***" 
1 away, can be utilised In growing new fruit. Pierce tbe on, 
\ for example, with ona or more pin-holes, and then dni H* 3 
| the earth near the roots of strawberry or other plank Tk 
rtn-boles are to be of such it 411^ 

flun watered 
frur ce the 
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Additions Mat Bx Made to clubs Cor “Petewon” at the s Wx Insert Advertisements, in a few extra pages at tbe 
price paid by tho rest, of the dub. It is never y>o late to ' end of each number, because it is a great convenience, e^e- 
make additions, as boqk. numbers, from January, can always ' dally to persons living in remote rural districts, to know 
be supplied. Nor is U f^qr Luo late to get up dab*. Clubs may l where to buy articles tljoy. want, auU get them by mail. Cut 
begin with any number, but all clubs will be enteryd as be- < we assume no further responsibility. We give Hie advertiser 
ginning with January, jgnd back nfimbers sent, unless oths*- \ * chance to speak oi his wares, but the public must deter- 
wise directed. All the members of a club, however* must ■ miua for itself whether he over-states his case, or not We 
begin with the same number, ^bs new subscriber? to \ do not guarantee advefUseuouts. Ho magazino or new* 
44 Peterson ” for 18*1 have already greatly exceeded those of ■ paper does, or can. 
last year. Everybody is taking ibis mugnxiue. barer was it | 

so popular. Send for a spocum»n, and get up a -club. Our i M Ai* The Others Combined.”—T he Rayville (La.) Beacop 

dubs,and the premiums, areas follows: <• Beys,of tills magazine: “Its low prico, numerous fashion 

Two copies for oup, year for, $3,50, or thrso copies for $fc£0, \ plates, patterns, engravings, and especially the entertaining 
with either our large steel engraving, u Grauf«th«r Tells Qf ( character of its reading matter, soem to lender it the favorite 


Torktown” for a premium, 9* our elegant, gilt, quarto 
Album. 

Four copies foj* one year for $6.50, or six copies for $£L(X^ 
or ten copies for $14JQQ, with an extra copy of the magazine for 
lWl om premium. 

Five copies for one year for $8.00, or seven copies for 
$10.50, or twelve copies for $17-00, with both an extra copy for 
pravium, or either the steel-engraving, or ALBUM. 

These terms are so low*, those premiums are really to valu¬ 
able, that no othec magazine can outer into competition urith them. 

To Be Economical does not imply that you must be mean. 
There is a wide difference between extravagance and sordid- 
ness. The true rule is never to waste money, on the one 
hand; and on the other, not to stint yourself and family. 
Indulge yourself in what you can well afford. It not only 
makes life happier for you, but it helps to support other 
l*ople. If nobody spends, nobody can earn. Thrift does 
not mean misorlineas. 

Wx Comply With as many requests for patterns, etc., as 
possible, but we are unable to comply with alt. To do that 
ws should have to print a magazine of five hundred pages 
monthly. We, however, select the things which seem to be 
most in request, and so, as we cannot grutify all, we gratify 
tbe greatest number. 

"Cheapest and Best.”— The Central Falls (R. I.) Visitor, 
noticing our last number, says, “ Peterson’s fully sustains its 
reputation as being the cheapest and best Ladies’ Magazine 
published. It should find a placo in every household.” 

Toe Twenty Teams.— An old subscriber sends us. two 
dollan for 1881, and says, U I have taken ‘Peterson’ for 
nineteen years, and feel that I mast take it this to make 
twenty.” We hope she may live to take it for a hundred. 

Every Woman, Rich oe Poor, ought to understand 
leasehold affairs. It Is as much her business as It is that of 


of oqr lady friends, for more of them ask us to order it for them 
than all the other magazines combined.’! 



REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Linda. By Mr*. Caroline Lee Bents. 1 vol., 12 mo. Phdan 
delphi-i: T.'B.’PtSterson A Brother s.—This is one of those rare 
ndvels, which can bo read, with the same pleasure, by this 
generation, mi it was, 1 when it first appeared, by the last 
one.' The tale is one of the lower Mississippi, aud is not 
only full of incident, not only a charmingly told love-rtory, 
but is one of a semi-historicaTvalue, for it depicts a statu of 
society now passed away forever. The caieer of I.iiiila is 
followed, from earliest childhood, up to her happy marriage; 
a career full of vlctadtndee, and one made almost intolerable, 
at times, by u tyrannical step-mother. The character of the 
hero, Roland I.ee, is a very uoblo one, and is poweifully 
sketched. The Meesrv. Peterson, we believe, intend issuing 
new editions of all Mia. Hentz’s novels. Wo are glad of 
this, for, in the whole range of American literature, there is 
nothing of its kind superior to these fictions. They are em¬ 
phatically for the domestic health. 

Gleanings In The Yields Of Art. By Edicard D. Cheney. 1 
rob, 12mo. Boston: Lee A rhej>urd.—\\i o have hore a work 
of real merit. Greek art, eariy Christian ait, Byzantiuo art, 
the art of the Renaissance, and modern art (German, 
Spanish, French, English, aud even American) are all dis¬ 
cussed, with breadth os well os impartiality. Of comae, in . 
the comparatively limilod space of throo hundred pages, 
theso subjects cannot be handled exhaustively. But they 
are treated of at sufficient length for ]>opular purposes, and as 
It is to the general public that the book is addressed, wo do 
not see how the treatise could be improved. 

JPoems Of Many Years And Many Places. By William Gib¬ 
son. 1 rob, lOmo. Boston : Lee A Shcjmrd. —The most ambi¬ 
tious of these lucerne is “Castellamaro," but thero are othera 
equally good, though generally shorter. Some are im 
rhjmes, some in blank verse, but we profer Mr. Gib6on, 
when ho uses the foimer, better thun when he tries his hand 



her husband to follow his profession, be at lib offleo or store, 
work at his trade, or take caro of his investments. 

Foe Fifty Cents we will send, to any subscriber, a copy 
•f “ Gran'father Tells of Yorktown.” Evory family, really, 
ought to have this picture. Remember, this is the “ York¬ 
town Centennial” year. 

"Captivate any Lady 1 ThoShipponsburg (Pa.) Cliron- 
Idoaays of our last nurnbor: 44 It is just tho kind to captivate 
any lady. Peterson’s keeps Its rank as tho leading lady’s 
magazine of the country.” 

"Best Family Magazine.”— The Fpektflcill ^N. Y.) Mes¬ 
senger says. “ Peterson (s on hand, first in time as in excel¬ 
lence. All who wish tho very best family msg&kinp should 
be sure to get Peterson.” 


at the latter. The poems bcare tho impress of tiavel in 
many lauds, and are full of reminiscences of Italy os]>eci- 
ally. Tho volume Is very beautifully printed aud bound. 

Lenox Dare. By Virginia F. Townsend. lrob,12>»o. Boston : 
Lee A Shepard. —M igs Townsend lias a special circle, of literary 
admirers, who will welcome this volume with roal pleasure, 
for, in her Uuivshp has no superior. Jlore than this, the 
story will iutorost the general public, having in it elemeuls 
of universal popularity. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Parlor Varieties, Plays , Pantomimes and Charades. By Emma 
E. Brc tester. 1 rob, 12mo. Boston: Ijee A Shepard. —A very 
excellent collection of its kind, which will bo found useful 
for persons wishing to got up charades, parlor plays, etc. 

Lost In A Great City. By Amanda AT. Douglas, 1 rob, lfyno. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard. —This Is a story of very unusual 
poorer. Tbe incidents,: though so straugo, are quite probable, 
as those familiar with our great cities know. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.' ! Iti'the soil, and thus plant* are reproduced year after year, 


Premium Bnora vinos tor Firnr Cents.— Dtahy request* 
Imre been mode to us that we should sell copies'of our 
premium engravings. Wo, therefore, offeV, to subscribers to 
thi a magazine, but to no others, to tend either of the following 


for fifty cents: 

Thf. S?urrrxdrr or Cornwallis, ..... (27 in. by 2 ( f ) 

WxtellfcGTON’8 ADIEU TO fiflS CrENKRALS, . V (27 “ “ 20) 

Buxyan on Trial, . . . . _. . . . . . (‘2Y w 20) 

Dunyas in Jail, ... . (27. “ “ 20) 

WarHisgtos’s First Interview wmiW Wife,024 ‘‘ “ 20) 
Tiir Star or Bethlehem, . . . . . . . 024“ u \(>j 

“Our Father Who Art in Heaven,” . . (24 il “ 1G) 

WAsmsoTox at Trenton, . . . . ... (24 “ “ IG) 

Bessie's Birth-Hay, .(24 n ** 1G) 

CnnisT Weepino over Jerusalem, . . . . (2? “ * * 16) 

Not Loot but Gone Before,.(24 •* “ 1G) 

Christmas Morxinq,.(24 “ “ 20) 

Gran'fathrr Tells or Yorktown, . . . , (24 “ “ 20) 

Washington at Valley Forge,.(27 “ “ 20) 

The Anof.ls or Christmas,.. . (20 “ “ 16) 

The Parable or thf. Lilies, t .. (20 “ “ 1G) 

Always say, whoq. remitting, which plate is desired. 


Address, Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Stoeet, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

More Improvements. —Enlargement of the Beatty Factory. 
Increasing business has made ueceeeary an enlargement of 
tiio Beatty Organ Factory, at Washington, N. J., and the 
erection of a new' foundry and machine shop, in order to 
meet tho demaud promptly. The main building is to be ex¬ 
tended 100 feet, w itb an additional wing 80 feet long. A new 
engine of lf>0 horse power will also be purchased. He has 
also bought 11 acres of land, m (joining his factory, for piling 
away lumber, residences for his workmen, etc. Mr. Beatty 
offers Parlor Organs at extremely low' prices, and to any 
purchaser who w ill visit his factory, and select the instrument 
in person, ho will deduct $5 from his advertised prices to pay 
their travelling expenses. Ho is only too glad to have in¬ 
tended purchasers visit his establishment It is said tho( 
Mr. Beatty is very successful in Ids business, and that he is 
selling more Instruments, that wo sold direct to the public, 
than any other house. Mr. Beatty earnestly request* that 
intended purchasers visit him, and see tluit the instrument* 
Ik* advertises so largely are just as represents them. Bead 
his new advertisement. 

The Bf-tt Catalogue of cheap, yet entertaining, novels, 
fg that of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. They publish all tho 
most readable fictions. Catalogues are forwarded gratis. 
Send for one, and select your summer reading. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—Of the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVRZF.Y, M. D. 

No. V.— Cantor Oil Plant—Btcinus ComMunts. 

This is a stout annual herb with lnrge peltate palmj-lobed 
leaves, divided into seven to nine hince-ehaped lobes,smooth 
on 1*.til sides, and of a bluish-green color. Flowers are 
lnonraciotts, npetalous. forming a pyrimidal terminal raceme, 
the lower ones male, the upper ones female flowers. The 
stein is erect, hollow, smooth, somewhat purplish towards 
tho top, branching and from two to eight feet high In tem¬ 
perate climates. 

It seblom require* a second planting In gardens, as the 
scods are blown out of the open capsule and again deposited 


; often to the'Annoyance of gardeners. The tree-like plant, 

| for it grows to Wife height of fifteen to twenty feet In warm 
' climates, presents quite an ornanientOl appearance And a few 
■ pUuitb are often Allowed to remold iis an unique and pretty 
| Variety of vegetation. The fmft Is a roundish, glaucous 
' capsule, with 1 three projecting sides, covered with tough 
spines and divided into three cells, each containing on# seed, 
which Is expelled When the pod or cspsnle bursts. 

| These seeds resemble small beans; are oval, compressed, 
very smooth and shining, grayish with reddish brown spots, 

< etc. .. . 

< ■ Mothers should caution their children against picking up 
; and eating these seeds as they drop, as from throe to five 
[ have produced alarming cOnseqtfences to the stomach and 

* bowels by their violent action. A wife of a well-known 
f physician, on one occasion, nearly lost her life by the impru- 
s dent eating of less than a down of the seeds, as she loitered 
; in a garden. The process of boiling, heating and expressing 
' the oil from the seeds, seems to remove this acrid quality. 

\ The plant is a native of the Indies, but is cultivated largely 

* in this country, especially in the States north of the Ohio 
j river, Missouri, etc., for ite seeds, whence is abstracted by 
. bollWgj or roasting and expression, the oil so well known in 
l every nursery in the landl When homoeopathy displac'd 
l this agent from the household, it will still find a useful place 

> In the arts, a* a grease for iron axles, etc. 

| The medical usee are well know n to every' old mother and 
J nurse in th? laud, w e presume, and littio need be said here. 
| A decoction of the green leaves lius been appliod locally to 
; the breasts to promote tlie secretion of milk, and it is 
^ claimed that an infusion of the leaves given internally will 
| produce like favorable results when there is a deficiency *4 
’ milk in the youug mother. In-diarrhoea, dyeeutery, painful 
’ condition of the bow els, cramps, colics, etc., castor oil, with 
or without laudanum, still holds its prime rank. Win*a 
there is spasm of the bowels, the action of tlyb oil will le 
facilitated und relief more promptly obtained by combining 
; two or three drops of laudanum with the oil for young 
’ children, or ten to twelve drops for adults. In infantile 

> diarrhoea, small doses of castor oil, one-half to one teaspoon- 
' ful on camphor water, or fennel-seed water, will soou change 

the color of the discharges for the better. “ Castores M 

* conies in well in these cases. Habitual costiveness has been 
( overcome in many instances by tho following plan: A Uble- 
| spoonful or even two, should be first takon so as to empty 
j the bowels well. On the next day, half-teaspoonful less 
) should lie taken awl each subsequent day a like reduction 
\ should be ihode until the dose is reduced to leee than a tea- 
! spoonful, which will continue to act sufficiently well. 

Locally emtor oil is used in India as a dressing to ring¬ 
worm and other cutaneous affections. It has been used 1 y 
mothers iu this country to cure the itch, by destroying tho 
insect; as a dressing to bums, scalds and erysipelatous in- 
dominations. A thick coating twice a day is applied. 

Various expedients have been resorted to, iu tho adminis¬ 
tration of castor oil to lessen or disguiso its taste. We shall 
! mention but two or three. It is absolutely disguised in 
| fresh, lively porter, or porter froth: pretty well in hot 

< sugared coffee; less so in hot sugared milk with somo salt 
| added: floating on wine; or peppermint water; mixed with 
' nn equal quantity of mucilage of gum arable and tho juice tf 

a swoet Florida orange and swallow promptly. If fresh and 
' pure, it can scarcely bo Bald to bo either acrid or nauseous. 



PUZZLR DEPARTMENT. 

A^Evorytliing relating to this department must lx* sent 
to GEORGE CHINN. Marblehead, Maw. All communica¬ 
tions are to be headed: “ For Peterson’s.” All are Invito! 
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h> letod answers, Also, to contribute origttial * paurlee, WlMdh 
should b« aocoiupauied by the answers.~|t|k 


No. 106. —Maltese Cxoes. 


Top Section. —(Read acro«.)—T. Introspection. 2. A giver. 
3. To petition. 4. A letter. 

Bottom.—( dcro«.}^l. A letter. 2. To Obtain. 3. Sodnds. 
3. A clique. 

Lett. —(Read derm.) —I. Fastidious. 2. Belonging*to trefee; 
3. A serpent, 4. A letter. ■ ' • ’ ; • 1 

Right.— (Dotru.)—1. A letter. 2. A horde. 3. A nttftieri 
i A email surface. • 

Centkals.— Down, are who is unable td'DAy hts debts. 
Across, Impndenee. i 

Piamfietd , K J . ViolA. 


are t few things! so: sensitive, i <The instrument, it should be 
remembered, is oAoetructed almost exclusively of various 
kinds of woods and metal; doth, skin, aud felt being used 
also in the mechanical portion. For this reason atmospheric 
changes have* great effect bathe quality aud durability of 
the instrument, and it is necessary to protect it from all 
external influences which irfifrht affect the materials of 
Which it is composed. > It toast be shaded from tlie sun, kept 
out of a draught, and, above alb guarded against sudden 
changes of temperature. Moistm-e is the greatest enemy of 
the piano,-and it cannot be too carefully guarded against. 
In a very short time damp wilt destroy c\ery good point 
about the instrument. The tons becomes dull aud flat, the 
wires rusty and easily broken, the Joints of the mechanism 
stiff, and the hammers do not strike with precision. There¬ 
fore, do not put your piano in A damp roodvbr betwoon the 
door and the window. Never leave the piano open when 
not in use, and, above uU, w hen the room Is being cleaned. 
A leather cover should be kqpt 9 P.the instrument when uyt, 
in use, and removed every da$| for dusting. Never fyave tlpp 
piano open after a musical evening qr donco. Employ the 
best tuner you can.get, and, a qywf.. instrument, let it be 
tuned every, two, montlia duii,qg ^io firet year, and threq 
times a year afterwards; but it may require it eveq 


No. 107 .—Zig-zag PbrztiL 1 

1. A little boot. 2. A sailor. 3. A tree. 4. An animal. 
5. Bustle. 6. A liquid. 7. A pronoun. 8. Ginning. 9. Fear, 
10. A pen. 11. An enemy. 

Commencing at the upper left hand corner, read in a zig- 
zap line and you will get bell-shaped. 

QmirryeiUc , N . F. * Lee F. Lee. 

No. 108 .—Diamond. 

1. A letter. 2. A covering. 3. Fondled, 4. Hard, brittle 
ffirtalft. 5. Decoration. .0. Rant. 7, Deprived of Reason. 8. 
T«>'theil 9. To tell. 10. A song. 11. A letter. 

&nia Clara , Cal . to MET. 

Attncen Next Month. ‘ ' 

Answebs to Puzzles in the Apoil Number. 

No. 101. ,/ ; 

Watchman. 

No. 102. 

Morocco, Oder, Peru. ECUAXfOR. 


L 

BOA 
C O Y L T t 
BA T 
L 


No. 105. ‘ 

1- Maine. 2. Illinois. 3. Oregon. 4. Idaho. 


housekeepi.r’8 DEPARTMENIT, 

Take Oaee of Ydrm Pianos.—L adies frequently' act 
towards their pianos as if nothing could injure ft Tet there 


| Keeping Out Moths. —A correspondent of that excellent 
j paper, the Germantown Telegraph, suys: “Wo never have 
j moths in our carpets or clothing, and I am tempted to tell 
how we purchase Immunity 1 from their depredations. Iii 
May w6 take everything out'of the Closets and elotlie*-n>oins, 
f and spread bed-clothes, clothing, furs, etc., where the sun 

! and air have free access to’them. Wo then wash all the 
wood-work and floors of the rooms, and allow them to nir 
thoroughly. Before the sun goes down we gather up the 
’ Articles that have Wen sunning all dAy, shake them well, 
j and store them in their appointed places. We pin the furs 
\ up closely in a cotton ic*l.»th, saturated with camphor, ttnd lay 
/ them'away In their boices. ThfB fs all wo have ever found 
| necessary; but some people in addition tie up little pieces of 
< Camphor, and lay* them awny In their 1 boxes. A friend, who 
| does not take up'Iter pnrlo^ F &rpet every year, cleans het 
| rooms, then lays a Strip of wee muslin along tlM» edges of the 
| carpet, ami dries every iueh of it with a hot iron. She says 
| this will effectually keep the'moths away.’’ 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

J&S'Eeery Jicreijd in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical honse/weper. 

vi.AtS. 

Beef Cake. —The remains of cold roast lM>ef ? to each one 
pound cold meat allow one-quarter pound locon or hain; 
seasoning to taste of pepper and salt, one small bunch of 
iminced savory herb** one ot two eggs. Mince tho beef very 
finely (If under-done it will be better), add to it the bacon, 
which must also be chopped very small and mix well 
together. Seasdn, stir in the herbs, and Mud with an egg, 
or two, should one not be sufficient. Make it into email 
square cakes, about half an inch thick, fry them in hot 
dripping, drain them, and servo In a dish with good gravy 
poured around. 

Tomato Meat Pie .—Cover the bottom of k dish with bread¬ 
crumbs,' then a lnyor of Bold iWst mutton, chopped fine, 
then a layer of tomatoes, sliced; another layer of bread¬ 
crumbs, another of meat, and another of tomatoes; cover 
; with breod-ertambs, and bake until the crust is done brown; 
! season as you put the fhe different layers in with enlt. pepper, 
! mid small pieces of butter; St will bear high seasoning, 
“ Serve hot. 
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Cold Lemiw-—Cut up the lfcmb in small pieces, place in a 
skillet, with oue chopped green onion, salt, pepper, one bay 
leaf, and peas in quantity with the meat, a little of the cold 
lamb gravy, flour and butter, and water jest eufllcient te 
cover it evenly ; let simmer half an hoar* When done, add 
the Juice of a lemon, 

VEGETABLES. 

SouJLied Potatoes.—This elegant preparation U not very 
difficult to execute. Peel potatoes; cut thorn, in the direc¬ 
tion of their: length, into slices a quarter of an inch thickj 
fry thorn, till they are three parts done, in moderately hot 
fat. Take them out, drain, and let nearly get ooki. Then 
throw them into very hot hit, and plouty of it; keep them 
moving with q slice till they are well toujfleod or swollen, and 
of a nice light brown, which takes place almost immediately. 
Take them out, dust with a little very fine salt, and serve at 
once. 

Turnip-Tbp JWif.—Take a quantity of turnip-tops, picked 
clean and washed, put them in a saucepan with a little water. 
When thoroughly done, put them on a hair sieve to drniu. 
When all the water is thoroughly drained from them, pass 
them through ' the efeVe. Mix in the saucepan a table¬ 
spoonful of flour, with dbout one ounce of butter, add the 
ttfruip-top purfie, stir well, put in pepper and salt to taste, 
and servo hot in a dish garnished with fried sippet* of 
bread. 

Slewed Peat.— Melt n-quarter of a-pouud of butter in a 
saucepan, then odd one and a-half pints of young peas, 
pepper aud salt to taste, a couple of small onious (whole), a 
small buucli of parsley, aud half a head of lettuce, til'd up 
together, aud a pinch of sugar. Toss on a slow fire till tho 
pea* are cookod, then removo the parsley, lettuce, aud 
onions, aud serve with u little finely-mincsd parsley mixed 
iu the peas. 

Atparagu *.—Boil In salted water until tender; hare very 
thin buttered toast ou a hot dish, and place a layer of aspar¬ 
agus, .with the heads all one way; then more toast, and a 
layer of xsi>uragu*, wjltli the heads directly opposite from tho 
other layer; aud so proceed until you use up the asparagus; 
out with a very sharp kuife the asparagus across the middle, 
aud pour your drawn or melted butter over it. 

Spinach. —Wash it well through several waters, as it is apt 
to be gritty. Put it into a pot without any water; let it cook 
slowly, until it is very soft Then drain and chop it fine, 
add a piece of butter, pepper and salt to the taste. Put it iu 
a vegetable dish, and strew over the top eggs, which havo 
been boiled hard and finely chopped, or poached eggs. 

Neto Carrolt .—Trim a quantity of the smallest newtearrots 
tlmt can bo obtained, and boil them in salted water. When 
done, drain off tho water, add a pioce of fresh butter to tho 
carrots, somo parsley, finely minced, a dash of pepper, a 
little powdered sugar, and u squeeze of lemon, moisten with 
a little stock free from fat, and servo very hot. 

D CSS K UTS. 

Bread-and-Duller Pudding .—Butter your dish well, and 
strew the bottom with currants and candied peel; then place 
alternate layers of bread-and-butter iu rather thin slices, and 
the peel and currants, until the dish is nearly full, observing 
to havo currants nt the top; then pour over, slowly and 
equally, a custard of sweetened milk, and two or three oggs, 
flavored to taste, and bake In a moderate oven for ubout 
twenty minute*. 

Ouitnrd Pie ,—Four, eggs, one quart of milk, four table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar. Flavor with extract of Tanilla or 
lemon. Bent the yolks aud sugar light, and mix with the 
milk; flavor, whip iu the white*, which should be already a 
stiff froth, mix wall, nod pour into shells. Grate nutmeg 
upon the top., Bake this os a cup-custard, or a custard- 
pudding, in cups, or p deep dish sot in a put of boiling 
water. 


BOR MAY. 

A Vert Good Puddmg.—Beut lightly the yolks of tea 
eggs, and the Whites of six, with tfcrso-quaitera pound 
sugar, the rind of au orange or two lemons grated, six and 
a-ludf ounces flour; add oue pint of boiling milk. When 
nearly cOVO, mix in the eggs and sugar, and odd a wine- 
glassful of brandy, one-half pound molted butter. Bake it 
an hour and a-quarter, and turn it out. 

Steered Applet .—Make a clear syrup of one-half poccd 
sugar to one pint of water. Skim it; peel and core the 
apples, without injuring the shape. . Let them be in cell 
water till the syrup 1* ready, to. which add the juice oft 
lemon, aud the peel cut very fine. Stew the apples in the 
syrup till quite done. Quartern of oranges may be bolWln 
the same syrup instead of apples. 

Apple Eggt.—Pure and core n convenient number of apples, 
leaving them whole; fill with sugar aud pour over water; 
then place iu an oven; Vhcn nicely baked, take epp 
prepared as Cor aq omelet, pour iu and over the applos, aod 
return to tho oven for about ten minutes; grate over them 
nutmeg, and serve hot. 

A Good Plain Family Pudding .—One pound flour, or four 
and bread-crumb* mixed, one half pound suet, one-balf 
pound plums, one-half pound currants, ono-quarter pound 
brown sugar, a little salt and spice, a teacup of milk. Nil 
as stiff as possible, and boil from six to eight hours. 

Snowdon Pudding. —One-half pound bread crumbs, one-bslf 
pound beef suet, one-half pound moist sugar, the rind sue 
juice of two lemous, three eggs. Boil two hours, serve with 
wine sauce. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fio. i.—A fternoon-Dress or Light Fawn-Coio»o 
French Bunting. —The skirt is made of two deep ruffle*, 
the upper one edged w ith cardiuul red silk. The over-dm* 
is priucees shaped, is draped from tho front, aud is simplj 
looped at the back, and falls In a short train. The waist a 
mode wiih plaiting* on the shoulders, Is cut square at tl* 
neck, and filled in with gathered muslin. The trimming 0 / 
the dross is of richly figured satin foulard. Yellow rtnv 
bonnet, trimmod with fawn color. 

Fio. 11.—Boy’s Suit or Bbown Flannel.— The Knicker¬ 
bocker trousers come to the knees, above long red stockings. 
The blouse-waist has a largo collar and loose sleeves. 

Fig. 111.—Walking-Dress or Heliotrope-Colored For- 
lard. —The ruffle at the bottom of tho drees is laid in deep 
side-plaitings. The over-skirt Is plain and shawl-shaped, 
and only slightly gathered. The basque-waist opens over a 
silk vest of purple silk, and all the trimmings of the drws 
are of purple silk i Whitechip bonnet, trimmed with s long 
white plume and purple ribbon. 

Fia. iv.— Walking-Dress or Lioirr Yellow Nun’s Yeii- 
ing. —The bottom of the skirt is fiuished by two gathered 
ruffles. The lower of the over-skirt is pointed nt the tid«, 
and the upper one round, and trimmed with a silk of the 
same color, figured with light brpwn. The two skirts are 
draped at the back. The basque is double-breasted, open* 
slightly In front, and is trimmed with the some material u 
the skirt. A shirring of the plain material exteuds from th* 
basque to the top of tho upper ruffle. Bonnet of Tuican 
straw, bound with poppy-colordd ribbon, and trimmed with 
yellow and white feathers. 

Fio. v.— Walking-Dress or Brown Camel's Haib.— Tbf 
bottom of to 9 skirt is plain in frout, and laid iu kilt-plait* at 
the sides and back. The upper port is laid in upright fold*, 
and drapod at the back. The bodice is made of pearl-gn; 
camel's hair, laced down the frout, and trimmed with foulard 
silk of tho color of the bddide, figured iu tbe color of die 
skirt. Hat of white straw, trim mod with brown ribbon, a 
white feather and red roses. { 
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Fig. yt.—Visiting-Dress or Dun-Spotted Grenadine.— | 
The skirt if elaborately trimmed with white lace and scarves ; 
of the grenadine. The deep, tight-fitting waist is cut with ! 
deep points on the hips, and a smaller one at the back. The > 
sleeves, front of the dress, and neck, are trimmed with the ; 
white lace. Large white straw hat, lined with silk of the * 
color of the drees, and trimmed with ribbons and feathers of j 
the same color, and with yellow roses. j 

Fig. vii.—Walking-Dress or Dark. Green Bunting.— The > 
deep-plaited flounce Is trimmed with a bias plaid satin in , 
small lines, dark red, green and blue. The loose priucees > 
over-dress is fastened at the waist with a cord and tassel, and ( 
has a turned-up piece of the plaid satin, forming a milk- \ 
maid skirt. The cape has a collar of the satin, and the cuffs j 
are made of the same material. Straw hat, trimmed with i 
bias satin and red roses. j 

Fig. vui.—-Housd-Prebs or Batibt* and Lack.— Tho \ 
round skirt is trimmed with three deep kilting*, edged with j 
lace. The tunic opens in front, and is draped and puffed at > 
the back. The blouse-bodice is plaited back and front, and J 
is edged with laoe, and a Jabot of lace descends down the \ 
front of the bodice. I 

Fig. ik. an© x.—Back an© Front or Walking-Press or j 
Delicate Brown and Cream-Striped Limonsine.— The skirt \ 
hss one deep kilt, edged with a figured satin of the colors of \ 
the dress. A band of tho same is insorted part way up the j 
kilt. The scarf-drapery is tied in front. A long, narrow \ 
drapery^ at the back. The blouse-waist has a hood, lined ^ 
with cream-colored silk. All the trimmings are of the \ 
figured satin. Brown straw hat, with brown feather and > 
cream-colored gauze. j 

Fig. ki. — Walking-Dress or Dark Terra Cotta Red \ 
Sateen, with polka dots of cream color. The dress is of \ 
ihe princess shape, with a very deep-kilted flounce. The l 
drapery is of the same material and colors, but the dots are \ 
huger than on the rest of the dress. Tho collar is also mado | 
of the large-figured material. Straw hat, trimmed with > 
cream-colored lace and dark red satin ribbon. \ 

Fro. xu.— AfteiIkoon-Dress or Light Blue Satin, figured > 
in pale yellow. _ The two deep-kilted flounces are edged with ’ 
white embroidery. The princess waist is finished by a scurf- j 
drapery, which Is edged with tho embroidery, and is tied j 
carelessly at the back. Elbow sleeves and aqnare-cut neck. 1 
The chip bonnet is trimmed with light blue surah silk and \ 
tea-roses. j 

Fig. xiil—House-Dress op Cream Barege, striped with j 
cream silk. Princess tunic, heliotrope satin skirt, and vory l 
pale heliotrope satin trimmings on tho tunic. The skirt is | 
bordered with two kiltings. The tunic, which is cut square \ 
in front, opens below the waist to show tho skirt, and is fits- > 
tened together again with dark satin bows. Tho bock is j 
crossed with a plaiting of the lighter silk, and draped with > 
fist bows of the darker shade. A similar plaiting borders \ 
the top and the squaro-cul opening. The sleeves are trimmed > 
with satin bands ; 

Fig. xiv. — House-Dress op Pompadour 8atinettb, trim- j 
med with coffee-colored lace. The skirt is formed of three t 
deep plaitings. At the back there are four looped-up drap- j 
eries, and in front a small tablier, arranged as a demi-tunic, > 
with npright folds. Long bodice, with square basque in j 
front, and a small, longer basque at the back. Largo rovers j 
st the top of bodice, which is open at tho throat. Sleeves t 
with small flat fevers, edged with lace. j 

Fig. xt.—Pale Blue Drawn Satin Bonnet, trimmed j 
with satin ribbon of the same shade, long, loose loops and j 
feathers at the top of the crown, and narrow bluo satin | 
strings tied carelessly under the chin. j 

Fra. xn.— Coarse Black Straw Hat, trimmed with dark j 
red surah silk around the crown. s 

Fio. xm.— Leghorn Straw Hat, with a large bow of j 
gold-colored ribbon and a bunch of poppies on the crown. \ 

Vol. LXXIX.— 28. 


General Remarks.— Bayodere stripes are shown, to be 
used iu combination with piaiu goods, or with goods striped 
lengthwise; but they are not nearly so elegant, nor so be¬ 
coming as the lengthwise stripe, as they cut the figure, and 
should never be woru except by tall women. It is quite im% 
possible to describe all tho new, soft, thin woolen, or wool . 
and silk materials that appear, though they do not differ 
materially from those that have appeared for the last few 
years. Soft buntirgs, very thin camel's hair, de b£ge, and 
small sheperd’s plaids, hold their own in popular favor. The 
cotton goods, as Sateen, Cheviot, Alsace, etc., come in drees 
pattorns of both plain and figured material. The plain is 
used for the under-skirt, and tho figured for the upper-skirt, 
draperies, waist, etc. Many of these cotton dresses look as if 
painted by hand, with exquisite bunches of tea-roses, or 
poppies, thrown on the draped skirt, or with lilies of the 
valley, rose buds, carnations, or the iris, scattered over the 
material. One very beautiful sateen dress, just imported, 
lias a dark blue skirt, with a light blue over-skirt and waist, 
on which bunches of tea-roses are thrown. The short skirt 
Of dark blue is trimmed with deep ruffles of the same, 
headed by narrow ruffles of tho light blue, with wreaths of 
the tea-roees upon it. This has rather u Pompadour effect; 
but there are other quAint designs in Japanese patterns, to 
say nothing of the fruits, birds, etc., which distract one with 
their beauty. 

The foulards are also extremely beautiful this season, and 
pongees are cheaper than they have been for several years. 

Though the skirts of short dresses are very narrow, the 
draperies are usually so arranged that they have a much 
fuller, puffed-out look. Even wheu dresses for the house 
are made with trains, the trains are shorter than those worn 
a year or so ago. Ij&rge, round basques, shorter postillion 
waists, coat-bodices and prinoess dresses are all equally 
popular, thug the wardrobe of auy woman can present the 
greatest variety. A dress-waist may be close and high, or 
open, square, or heart-shape, as suits the wearer’s conveni¬ 
ence; and the sleeves may bG of the coat stylo, or full both 
at top and bottom, like the old “ bishop sleeve,” as may l>o 
desired. Kilt and kuife-plaitings on skirts are dividing the 
favor with puffs and gathered flounces. Black lace, and lace 
woven with steel beads, is much used for trimming black 
dresses; and black dresses are by no moans out of fashion, 
especially for middle-aged women. 

Mantles are in the greatest variety; some are large and 
loose, with shirred sleeves and yokes, and others are only 
small capes that sometimes reach to the waist, and sometimes 
only cover tho shoulders. Those capes are made of silk, and 
richly trimmed with jet, lace, or fringe; and sometimes are 
made of net, entirely covered with lace, or fringe. More 
serviceable wraps are made of camel's hair, Cheviot cloth, 
flannol, or other light woolen fabrics, and are of some of the 
many mantle shapes. 

Bonnets and Hats are of Tuscan straw, leghorn, chip, 
and some fine English straws called Dunstable, as well as the 
coarser kinds of straw. They are of all forms and sizes, but 
tho small poko and cap, or cottage bonnets, will most likely 
be preferred to tho larger ones; and the bats will be pre¬ 
ferred small for tho early summer, and larger as the stm 
grows hotter. Flowers are sometimes profusely employed, 
and sometimes only one large bunch is used. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Bur dbs Petits Champs. 

The fashions, as the spring goee on, are turning more and 
more to the sober and subdued in the matter of walking 
toilettes. Cashmeres in varying shades of dark blue (the 
marine blue has been rechristened admiral blue) dark red, 
and dark green, are the favorite materials for such costumes, 
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children’s fashions. 


satin being the trimming most in vogue. Black cashmeres, j 
trimmed with satin, are of course always in good style. 
These sober, quiet-looking drosses are a reaction from the 
plaids, and mixed goods, and fancy worsted brocades, that 
have been fashionable for a season or two past. They are j 
made with a scarf mantelet or with a Jacket, which may be ■ 
either half or tight-fitting, by way of a wrap. The corsage j 
is made pointed before and.behind, and sloping up a good ; 
deal upon tho hips. The close coat-sleevo maintains its j 
popularity. As to the skirts, overskirts of every style are , 
going out of fashion. Three plaited fiouncee, wide enough 
to extend from the hem to some little distance above the < 
knee, are met by a scarf drapery laid in flat folds, and } 
falling in long looped ends behind. Or else the threo j 
plaited floances, and the scarf-drapery form the trimming of | 
the skirt in front, while the bock is covered with looped ] 
draperies of the cashmere. Still another style has the skirt 
covered with three wide-plaited flounces. These reach to the j 
edge of the corsage, which is a deep ettirass. Under the ] 
edge of the corsage is placed aflat scarf of watered silk, with J 
long, broad ends, which are looped behind. Then I have j 
aeen a skirt covered up the front with narrow flounces, j 
headed with three shirrings, these flounces alternating with $ 
puffe of satin. A plaiting of satin wiped the skirt all round. \ 
The back was of cashmere, caught here and there, into a 
slight fullness, and bordered all around, and up the juncture 
with the front of tho skirt, with a bias band of satin. The 
corsage was made with a pointed vest of satin. 

Dresses in two materials, and in two shades of the same 
color are extensively worn. Short skirts are all the rage for 
nil dancing ladies, even for the largest of balls, and the most 
sumptuous of materials. They are made positively short, 
the hem clearing the grennd by full an inch all round. For 
y >ung girls, satin corsages are worn with skirts of tulle, that 
graceful material having superseded the heavier nuns’ veil¬ 
ing. For young married ladies, satin* continues to be the 
material most in vogue, especially for short ball-dresses. 

Only middle-aged or elderly ladles, who have riven up all 
ideas of dancing, still cling to the long, stately train. The 
introduction of these short skills is bringing about a revival of 
the use of flue real lace for dress-trimming, as tho Cliantilly 


or point lace flounces can be used on them without any 
dread of the delicate fabric being torn to shreds, as was the 
case when the long trains were so decorated. Tho flounces 
are set straight across the front of the skirt in slightly 
gathered ruffles, or they are arranged to fall over narrow 
plaitings of satin, set in at either Bide of the skirt. In the 
first named instance, the lace flounces are sometimes caught 
here and there with tiny bouquets of very small flowers. 
Worth has just introduced a very beautiful style for long- 
skirted ball-dresses, namely that of shaded drosses; the train 
being of the darkest shade, the side breadths or rovers a tint 
lighter, and the front of the lightest hue. For a lieautiful 
married lady of the American colony, a tall, pale, stately 
brunette, he has just finished a magnificent ®iin dress in 
that style. The train is of a new vivid hue, something 
between orange color and golden-brown color, which is 


called gvrojU color. The side-pieces of the skirt are in old- \ 
gold color, and the frout is of a delicate pale yellow, crossed j 
■with bands of fine embroidery on white floss silk in transpar- > 


ent whito gauze. The low-necked and short-sleeved waist 
are trimmed with bands of tho same embroidery. In throe 


\ 


shades of pink, the toilette would be equally beautiful. For <; 
an older lady, he has made the corsage and train of emerald- \ 
green velvet, the side-pieces of the skirt in applo-groon satin, j 
and the skirt-front of satin in the very palest shade of green, J 
a new and delicate tint called April-green {vert <TAvril.) j 
Scarves of shaded silk are also shown as an adjunct to the \ 
dresses of young ladies; they are vory wide, and are com- j 
posed of a soft twilled surah that does not crush in tying, j 
The darkest tint runs along one side, and is shaded to the j 
faintest one at the other. They are fluishod at each end < 


with a large tassel of shaded floss silk, intermixed with seed- 
poor 1s. 

Flowers are a good deal worn on evening-dresses now. 
They are put on en cordelier *,* that is to say,* in a flat garland 
extending from one shoulder to the opposite side of the waist 
Clusters to match ore set amongst the draperies of tho skirt, 
and a small knot is placed on the wearer’s hair. Tho 
flowers most usually employed are large crushed rosea, or very 
large poppies, and are worn without any foliage. A black 
satin, decorated with large, dark red poppies lb that fashion, 
forms an effective toilette for a brunette. Pale pink roses 
are employed ob cream-white, or pure white dresses, and 
white rosee on pale pink satin. A charming garniture for a 
pale blue ball-dress Ur composed of large white popples, their 
petals shaded to a pale yellow at the Centre. 

Bonnets composed of beads are the latest novelty in the 
millinery line. They are very handsome, very effective, and 
will prove very desirable. They are ef the capote shape, and 
are trimmed with flat ostrich feathers, matching the beads 
in hue, and set on around the brim and the back of the 
crown. Garnet beads and small jet beads form handsome 
bonnets for elderly ladies. A bonnet of pale bine beads, 
with a trimming of pale blue and yellow feathers, or one 
all in white jet, and trimmed with white ostrich plumes, an 
very lovely for younger wearers. S 

LvcVh. Hoorn. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fro. r.—B oy’s Dumb or Dark Green Plaid —The trousers 
reach to tho knee. The deep blouse-waist has a yoke, and is 
confined by a bolt. 

Fro. ii.— Girl's Dress or Bronze Linen, trimmed with 
colored Russian embroidery. Tho jackot and tunic opeu in 
front over tho skirt, which is trimmed with three kilt-plaited 
ruffles. Brown straw hat, trimmed with a heavy cord and 
brilliant wing. 

Fro. hi.—Girl’s Dress or Deep Blue Percale, figured 
with rod spots. Tho colors are reversed in the bias trim¬ 
ming. The bodice is plaited in front, and cut In long points 
on the sides to correspond with the hapdkegrehief-shsped 
tunic. Straw hat, trimmed with a long white plume. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our subscribers, we her* established 
a Purchasing Agency , for their accommodation and benefit. 
Everything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by an experi¬ 
enced buyer, at the Unveet possible rales. Special attention is gum 
to every article purchased; and the bet includes Ladies ', Gentle¬ 
men's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants' Ward¬ 
robes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacques, ulsters, and underwear , 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt in front, and 
giving general directions as to material end color, will be promptly 
attended to, at extra low prices. 

The advantages gained by our subscribers sending their orders 
to our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large 
number who have been served since it hgs been established, m the 
saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished , only on receipt of 25 csijis. Circular*, con¬ 
taining full particulars, wOl be sent free to any one writing jor 
them. Address aU communications to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Fa. 

J&-In remitting, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Phds- 
delphia, or New York ; if these easmU be had, then register year 
letter. 
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FAMILIES | «nwxa T»-EDCsm DEALERS 

»eck them. j JL { treble sales with 


'C SELECT 
3 FLA VO R S. 


Pnre, Blch Flavoring Eitrjicts of Choicest bruits. Onc»thlrd quantity a sto thin eqa ali ordinary flav ors* 




?HE ESTEY ORGAN through 
.its intrinsic merit has won 
a wide popularity. It is univer¬ 
sally known as combining sweet¬ 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
and elegant designs. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt 

Illustrated Cataloijites mailed free to all 
applicants. 


Absolutely Pure 

ComixxM'd of Gripe Cream Tartar and Bicarbonate Soda, 
i Contains nothing else. Full weight. Furf< ited if not 
! ns represented. All other hinds have filling. Sample and 
t to detect filling, freu by mail. In cans only. 

GEO. C. HANFORD, S\ rucusc, N. Y. 
Q&A pound cun, prciwiid, 60 cents, to any address, 
j f'/'i All Gold, Chromo & Lil’ff. ('aids, (no 'i Alike), name 
I OV/on.lOc. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 




Marchal * Smith PianoCo 


THIS BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENT 
SENT ON TRIAL, 


By Sending Direct from Fac¬ 
tory to 
Purchaser, 

Avoiding Agents’ com¬ 
missions. Middlemens 
profits, and all the ex¬ 
penses and risks which 
add so largely to the 
cost of Pianos, we can 
furnish this Beautiful 
Rosewood Piano of the 
largest sizo—6 feot lO 
In. long, 3 feet 4 in. 
wide; full 7 1-3 oc¬ 
taves; with Hand- 
somo Cover, Stool. 
Book and Musio for 


Guaranteed" SI.. 

Yenre. hent fortrlul 
and examination. 

Purchaser takes 
no responsibility till 
the Piano is tested 
and approved In bin 
own home. 


The Only House in America 


Thatoffers „ faTl giio First-Class Rosewood Piano,Double Veneered throughout, with Solid Rosewood Mouldings. 
Full Don Frame. French Grand Action. Overstrung Das*. Capped Hammers, Agraffe Treble, Carved Legs. Carved 
Lyre, Triple Veneered Wrest Plank. Patent Covered Das* Strings. Resonant Sound Board. Solid Bottom. Patent 
Duplex Scale, and every inmrovement, with Beautiful Cover, Stool, Musio aud Instruction Book Makint; 
a Complete Musical Outfit for $19G, and securing to every purchaser facilities for a thorough 
musical education. Making home attractive an l furni*hing a delightful study for both old and younc. 
ocudwith your order the guarantee of your bank, or some responsible businessman, that the Piano will bo paid forpromptly 
or returned to us. and we will ship it to you for fifteen daw trial and examination. If Piano is returned, wc pay freight 
both ways. PL’ UCU ASEK TAKES NO RESPONSIBILITY till the Piano is tested and approved. 

Twenty Years’ Experience. Not one Dissatisfied Purchaser, 

A Moments Cons {deration will show the cerUfety of securing a superior instrument from us. Dealers oan trust to their 
Own shrewdness, aud the want of information of purchasers to conoenl defects in instruments they sell. We ennnot know 
who will test ours, and we must send instruments so anterior that their merit* cannot be hidden. Order direct from this 
Mrcrtisemmt. You take no responsibility till Piano is received and approved. Be sure to get our Illustrated Catalogue 
before youhnv. ft girt* information which protects the Purchaser, and makes tiectit impossible. 

MARCHAL & fiMITia, 8 West I^leycsitM street, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


WILBOtt’S CCaPOUBD 07 

PURE COD LIVER | 
OIL AND LIME. 


To Ono ami All. Are you suffering from a 
Cough, Cold, Astlini.i, Bronrhttis,or any of the various pul¬ 
monary troubles that so often end in Consumption? If so, 
use “ Wilbor'n Ptire Cod-Liter Oil and Lime," a safe and sure 
remedy. This is no quack preparation, but is regularly 
pmnTibed by tho medical faculty. Manufactured only by 
A. 0. Wm.iiok, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all drugget*. 


S HOPPING BY MAIL 


Has been thoroughly proved to be a True Source of Economy. 
Every lady in the United States will hud it to her advantage 
to see samples of our new 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 

Before purchasing elsewhere. 

SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 
Silks, Satina, Velvets, Novelties In Silks, Dress 
Goods, Colored, and Bla<*k, Woolen Goods, 
etc., in all the Latest Styles, Mailed Free 
Upon Application. 


Wo furnish Ladies* Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, Walking 
Jackets, Dolmans, Hosiery,Gloves, Hamburg Edging*, I-aon. 
Ribbons, Fringes, Housekeeping Goods, Upholstery Goods, 
Woolen Underwear for Ladies, Gents and Children. Ladio*’ 
and Misses' Cotton Underwear, Boys’ Clothing, Millinery, 
sod Carpetings, at the lowest prices for finest goods. Wo 
have the Largest 

Retail Dry Goods Establishment 

in this country, and our mail order business h only equalled 
by the Bon Murche of Paris. Wo neither misrepresent nor 
deal in worthless articles. 

Our mall matter represents every Stato In the Union, 
daily. Our system of tilling orders by mail is perfect and 
expedition*. Our invariable rule is to givo those nut present 
i > make their own selections, the beet choice. All goods not 
perfectly satisfactory are cheerfully exchanged, or the money 
refunded. Our solo motive is to please our customers. 

OUR NEW CATALOGUE 

for Spring and Summer will be nioro complete than ever. 
Do not fail to send f«»r one Immediately. It will cost you 
nothing, and may bo the means of Saving money. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 

Washington & Avon Sts., 

BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 






PRINTING PRESSES 

from 75 cents to $175- Circulars 
free. . Specimen Book of Type, 10 
cents. 40 kinds of cards, 10 cents. 

JOSEPH WATSON, 

19 Murray Street, New York. 


best 

IN THE 
WORLD 
for II n. ii d 

AJTD 

MACHINE 

Sewing. 


(Write for particulars; mention this publication.) 

THE 

AUTOMATIC 

or “NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine. 

Differs in ull casentiul respects from every 
other machine I—Only Machine without Ten¬ 
sion, Bobbin or Shuttle!—Only really Light- 
Running Machine!—Only Machine with Stitch- 4 
Regulator!— Easiest to Work!—Fastest!—Makes 
Strongest Seam!—Absolutely without Danger 
to Health!—Adapted for Hand or Treadle! 

Direct Correspondence solicited. 

Willcos & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 



Sample* «>f tlii*# Silk and an Illustrated Book of Rules for 
using tliu same, sent on receijd t i n 3-cent stamp. 

Address, Nouotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 


DESIGNS FOR ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 

A lint of over 200 Hand Colored Designs for tho South 
Kensington Stitch, sent to any address, on application to 

S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston, Maas. 


PERFUMED LATEST STYLE CARDS! 
0 V / Rose , Lily, Yiolrt ,Snouftakt,Japanc*' Lao, 

no two alike, by return mail, lOe. 0utfit,lOc. P. I eg ant 

Cloth-Round Jlook of tixfy fashionable varieties of Chroma, 
Photograph, Pictorial and Gilt-Edge Curds, 25c. CAXTON 
PRINTING CO., Northford, Couu. 


A GREAT BARGAIN 



For the Ladles! 

Wehave hod manufhctnred expressly to 
our order by ono of tbo leading Jeweler* ot 
tho country, au immense quantity of *n en¬ 
tirely new, elegant and StylUh Kolhd 
Gold Plato Ncelilueo and Charm, a 
section of which is shown in oar iliustr*- 
tion. It i* no cheap affair, bat n most be sa- 
tlful and valuable article, guaranteed to 
bo of fine, heavy rolled gold plate, which is 
tho most durable quality of plated goods 
made. Chain* of tht* description are worn 
by the bo*t-dros*od ladles In our city, and 
no ono can detect it from a solid (old cha'a 
costing $40 or $10. Each necklace and 
charm Is enclosed In s handsome velvet- 
llnod Jewel-box, in which it may always 
bo kept when not In use. For tho purpo&o 
©f introducing our goods into every portion 
cf tho United Btates, vre make this unpar¬ 
alleled ©Bert upon receipt of only sixty- 
three ©cuts in postage stamps, wc will 
send ono of theao magulficeui nrrklaccs and 
charms, by mall, post-paid to any address, 
or two for $1.10. This is not half the rc_l 
rnluo of tho goods, and every lady who 
wishes to possess an elegant, stylish and 
durable necklace and charm, and every 
gentleman who wishes to make a hand son -.a 
present to sweetheart, with or sinter, should 
take advantage of this great offer. We 
guarantee these goods to bo precisely as 
represented, and will return money to ail 
who are not perfectly satUflcd. We are an 
old-established house, with a reputation for 
reliability to maintain, and we cannot aCcrd 
to misrepresent ©nr go«.d.s In any portleulnr. 
Write at once and get your neck lace, so that 
all your friends may see it, Address: 

F. II. 1.UPTON, 87 Fork Place, 
New York. 
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EEOKELAEES' NEW TOILET SOAPS. 



wmmm 


VIOIETIU 


After years of perseverfng study and costly cx- /a 

perimenfs, Mr. L. KECK EL AETLS, Soup Mauufao tjgJRt Jfr j 
turor and Perfumer of Brussels, has discovered a 1 j 

new system of manufacture which posaeese* great w<M W^i WgFiL> i . / 

superiority over all other methods. qsl* rS in*' I 1 f 

The most delicious perfumes, the plants of richest ^^4 f-1 +-j 

aroma, the most exquisite l.nims have lu*en brought 
into use to give Mn. EEcKELAERS’ product*, un- ^ 

rivalled as they already were, a superior value for their softening properties. 

Distinguished Chemists and Doctors in Medical Chemistry, of highest renown, have pronounced these (some of 
which are herewith illustrated to show tho artistic manner in which they aro placed bofore the public) unexcelled for 


purity and free from alkali. They are especially recommended to ladies and to mothers of families for tho toilet of chil¬ 
dren, anil i»ro conscientiously offered to all persons of tostoand intelligence as uniting evory quality one can desire to lind in 
an article fitted to the most refined toilet. By the combined use of glycerine, so health-preserving to the skin, with a 
proper proportion of oil of sweet almonds and spermaceti, ho has been enabled to produce a soap of unparalleled quality. 

iBuAWCHEuPtCowUnVATtQN PC lAftAU ^ I j jA 

wcT^yeux flih r 


SAVON 

LAiTUf^ & Gmm 

PREPARATION UNIQUE 


L.EcE^CKE LAtRS 

WONNIE R —RAPFUMEU 

Bruxelles. 


The reasonable price of EECKELAERS’ NEW TOILET SOAPS—they being no dearer than tho American 
manufactures — places them within tho reach of all, and guarantees them an unprecedented sale in liio United Stub s, 
for which Messrs. E. FOUGERA & C'O., 30 North William Street, New York, aro Sole Agents. 

SOLD BY LEAP1NQ DRUGGISTS AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 



ROSESBULBS 


free: by mail. 

12 Rose* of the best named sorts. $1.00 
12 Geraniums, best new sorts, - 1.00 

16 Tube Roses, - - - I.Oo 

16 Gladlolas, all (lowering bulbs, - 1.00 
8 Of each of the above two, - - 1 .CO 
4 Palms, nice plants, all different, 1.00 
12 Begonias, all different, - • 1.00 

is Mew Fancy Coleus, all different, 1.00 
20 Basket Plants - - - 1.00 

20 Carnations. 6 sorts, - - - 1.00 

\j8afe Arrival Guaranteed, fl of the 
above collection* for 15,00; all m nt by 

mail free. Send forcatalogue. 


JJj 

P CRITCHELL« 

'37 vV. - T " Sr -QIN CI M N AT I . o . .41 



NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 

Combines all the best features of every other work, with 
much new and attmdtive matter. Is th« m\ 
method for the Pi.ino-Forte ever published. Is a zreat help 
to the teacher, and interesting for the pujdl. Pr.co, 63.75. 

WM. A. 1*0Nil & CO., 23 Union .Square. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



BE 2S3BBSB8SSB1 < 


Violin 

Outfit* 


Ib a Positive Cnrc 


nti8.SO, A 8S‘«. pnch. RendStanip 

for KeuutlniHj Illnatrnted 22 nape Cutulogue of > i> 

lins, Guitars, Banjoa,Comets, Fiutet, 8trinRsall klndsJHannoa- 
Icas, Organ Accardeons, Music Boxes, fte. JLowcat I*rlCC3, 
Mil Order* a Specialty. C.W, Story, 20 Central SL Boston, Ms**- 

Digitized by - 


day* trial before 
buying. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


r nn .n#i n . 0 fYioIln, Box* JBorr 
icr, Rent to any part 


HRS. LYDIA L PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., 


No family ehould bo without LYDIA F- IT NX II AM’S 
LIVER TILLS. They euro couatlpotion, biliousness, 
and torpidity of tho liver. 25 cenln per box. 

AT Hold by ail Brvggbts* nfj& 


LYDIA E. PINKHAIM’S 

VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


for all Humic Painful Complaints and WcsIsomm 
ho common toour beat female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form cf Female Com¬ 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera¬ 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and tho consequent 
Bplnnl Weakness, and is particularly adapted to tho 

Chance of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus In 
an early stage of development. Tho tendency to can¬ 
cerous humorsthcrois checked veryrpocdlly by Itnuse. 

It removes faint ness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of tho stomach 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

That fooling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by Its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
hannouy with tho laws that govern tho fcmolo system. 

For the enroof Kidney Complaints of cither ecx this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAH’ft VEGETABLE COM¬ 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 835 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mas*. Prico$L Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, 'also in the form of losenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pink ham 
froely answers ail letters of inquiry. Send for pamph¬ 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


Sewing Companion. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


The Ladle*’ Sewing Companion la a 
very useful article. It hang* ou the 
wall, oiu of the reach or the •• little 
one*," hold* two thimble*—large or 
■mall, velvet emery cushion for needle* 
and pin*, four spool* of thread and 
pair of scissors, making a very pretty 
ornament for the room, as well os a 
help to keep things In their respective 
place*. This is the best telling article 
you ever saw. Oue Utils girl, nine 
years old,la Iowa, sold 50 in two day*. 
Ono agent in Michigan ha* sold over 
4,000 at retail, since lost July. Never 
was an article invented tbatseils equal 
to this. Everybody buys It. Sample 
with best terms to agents scut free, ou 
the receipt of 30 cents iu postage 
■lamps or currency. Address ail orders 

10 F. M. VAN ETTEX, 

208 La 8olio Street, Chicago, 111. 


Xe plus ultra of Luxury, Comfort and Economy 
Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe, giviug 
choice of dated and routes, April 27th, Juno 11th, and July 
2d, 1881. Prices varying from 8350 to &6<)0. Travel 
and Hotels First-class, all necMRaty expenses included. 
Pamphlet with Mup containing full particulars sent free 
by mail on request. Tourist Tickets for Independent 7 Yat- 
eUrs issu'd by all routes. Address, 

THOS. COOK & SON, JiOI Broadway, N. Y. 

C. A. BAKATTOXI, Manager. P. O. Box, 4107 


in cither Liquid or Dry Form act* at 
tlic same time ou the diseases of the 

tinsr, Ms and Kidneys, 

This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cure aft diseases. 

WHY ARE WE SICK? 




BILIOUSNESS, PULES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESS, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 

by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 

Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches! 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 

Why have sleepless nights! 

Use KIDNEY-WORT and rejoice in health 

CTTt Is pat up la Dry Vegetable Form, fn tin 

CJ»"ca:’.3 one package of which makes six quarts 


tp-or medicine. 

AlsoTTLlquld T’orrn.very Concentrated, 

bT^tKe^^convenlcuco of thoae tJiat cannot 


GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. TRICE, *1.00. 
. WELLS, KICHABDSON A CO., Prop’s, 
07111 B**nd the dry post-nald.) BLT.M5CT0>, TT. 
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Card*, Chrnmo, Motto, Roses, etc. all new style, imzno 
on 10c. Ag’ta sample* 10c. G. A. Spring, Nortliford, Ct. 


AL/USAo I INfcjKSS 


vmaHHHansaBaiKSSC ings t is an articl* 

of unequalled merit. It is o valuable discovert/. ItseUlpayynuto 
tmd fir s imple card and testimonials to SEETJEY IIR.OS., 
33 Hurling Slip, New York City, or AYKU1LL 
PAINT CO., Chicago, Cleveland or Boston. 


For Healthy Comfort and 
Klegance of Form, 
MADAM FOrS IMPROVED 


CORSET 

SKIRT SUPPORTER, 

tST IS NOT EXCELLED. jU 


Recent Improvements add much 
to Its already extensive populari¬ 
ty. Sample by mall, f 1 &0. For 
sale by all leading Jobbers and 
.retailors Manufactured only by 
1 FOY, HARMON 4. CO., 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


BEAUTIFUL F10WERS 


A GREEN HOUSE AT YOUR DOOR 


We will send free by ninth and guarantee their safe 
arrival in good condition, our choice of sort*. 

cn<£« OCT© For example: 12 Boges, 81 \ 
uU »J>I ut I Wa 20 VerbeimH, $41 ; 15 Basket or 
Bedding Plants, £1* 10 Geraniums Sit 10 
~ ' (l Hurd v Flowering Shru be, 8 l $ and 


Tuberones, 81? (l liardy — - . _ . 

NEW AND RARE 

For your choice of varieties, see our 72-jmge 
Cntulognc, with colored plate, free to alb )Ae also 
offer an immense stock of QMA| | CDj||TQ 
Grape-Vinea, Fruit and dm ALL ritUI Id 

g rmuuental Tree*. Evexvreens.eto. 8 Currants. 81 ; 

5 Raspberries,81:75 8trawt>errie8.81: 8 Grapes, 
81; 8 Apple, $1 ; 4 Pear, 81J 8 Peach, 81 ? 40 


81 ; 8 Apple, $1 ; 4 Pear, 81J 8 Peach, 81 ? 40 
8'wcetChestnut. 81; lOO Hardy Catalpa, 81; etc. 
A Catalogue (with 11 colored strawberries) free. 
27th JVar. 18 Greenhouses. 400 Acres. 

STOKES, HAEKISON & CO., Painesville, 0. 


pA Gold, Silver. Landscape, Cliromo, etc. Cards, in case, 
t)\/ with name 10c. K. H. PARDKE, Fair Haven, Conn. 


Fine Table Silverware almost Given Away! 


ONLY 


$ 6.00 


$ 1.50 H.'fl InJlW.6 1 


ENTIEE SET. 


PIECE. 


H.9/alN.&Su W.6 IN. 


IN. 


After year* of experimenting. and by a largs ontlav of capital, ws hare at last succeeded In the production of Silver Plated Ware 
of ths most sterling quality, afj of ihorare.t and most elegant designs, at arednotion of fully tuo-thirds ths former cost, and arc 
enabled to place before tho publio Aret-class Silver-Plated Ware at prices below thocost of very ordinary china. 8ilver-Plated w arenas 


enabled to place before tho publio first-class Silver-Plated TV ara at prices below thocost of very ordinary china. Silver-Plated T* arc has 
always bt*?n considered a luxurv which many could not afford, but at the prices at which wo are now offering it. It is much cheaper 
than anything else, a* It will last a lifetime. There it hardly anything n lady takes more prtde In than her table; and whnt will add 
mors to tbe beauty of It than a handsome servlcoof sllverf and there is now no excase for any one to bo without it. In order to Intro¬ 
duce our ware to the publio, we propose, for a short time, to dttl at our lowest wholesale price* direct to tho consumer, thereby saving 
our patrons the large profits niaao by the jobber and retailer. Formerly anr one of these articles would cost yon more than wo a«k tor 
the entire set. and it Is oolv by manufacturing la Immense quantities, and by our new process, that we can afford to sell at the follow¬ 
ing prices: Upon receipt of onlw Six Dollar*, we will send by express, to any address, tho five pieces represented in the above ll .us- 
tranout, vl*.: No. 1. 8UGAR BOWL— Exquisite in design and workmanship. No. 2. CAKE BASK ET— Elegant (new model). 
No.S. DINNER CASTER <5 bottles), Yerv band«ome. No. 4. RUTTER DISH- Very recherche design, with patent tray. 
Ko s. TEA or COFFEE POT -Fire-proof, This ware is ail’Whlto Metal, pure Coin Silver Plate, new t design and 
chasing, end warranted. Tho Tea or Coffee Pot Is pure White Metal, eilver-flnuhcd. It is of fall family site, and is mad# w ith a 
patealcopper bottom, rendering it perfectly flre-proof. The Batter idsh has tbe latest patent tray.ft i* easily kept Cleat), and wil l 
not eorrode like the old-fashioned metal trays. The above cuts represent ibe wsre as accurately as possible, but do not do it Justice. 
Bemmbcr, we send tbe entire list of ftrs pisses bv express, svcurelv boxed, packed, and guaranteed to reach their destination In 
jwrfcct condition, upon reoeipt of only Six Doll nr*; or we will send ticca C. O. D., provided One Dollar accompanies order. 


ths same to be deducted from the bill. Or wo will rend your choice of any one or the five pieces, securely boxed and packed, by 
cipre.s, upon reeoipt of fl.50, and yon may bavo tbo privilege or sending the balance, |4.50. for the remaining four pieces in tbo 
set, after you have received the first. This is a r«re opportunity to secure a mngnifleent set ef Silverware. Tve have established a 


Rale.room in New York City, ut 23 Dey Street, where our goods will bo found on exhibition, and if you are in the oity we would 
like to bare yon call and see them for yourself, or if von have a friend or acquaintance in New York, please ask them to call on us 
and examine the ware for von. The articles are all’full site, as will bo seen by the dimensions given above. Do not be deceived 
by inferior plated ware, as each piece manufactured by us has tho Standard Silver Company stamped plainly upon It. Any per*?® 
Win* this wnre, and not being perfectly satisfied, oan return it, and his or her money will be refunded. Remittances 
Post Office Order, Drsfton New York (payable to Standard Silver Company), or Registered Letter, at our risk. In ordering, please 


giro your Name, Post OOlce, County, State, and your nearret Kxpross Office. In writing, mention this paper. Address, 

F. a B„ x,#sa STANDARD SILVER COMPANY, *3 Dry Street, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A/MV V^AT'CH 




-yvrt^w'Kt. _ 

R.is.immmB 


Fancy Card* 10c., or 25 Koeebud or Motto Chroiti a, 
loc. with name. J. B. Uustei.', Nassau, S. X. 


ry~ BEAUTIFUL EMBOSSKT) PICTURES sent, Pi*t- 
I '*) p.-tid, for It) eta. Address, F. L. Clinton, Clintonville.Ct. 

Latest and Best Dictionary Extant !, 1 

HANDY, RELIABLE 


For marking any fabric with a common pen. No 
tlon. Established (YO years Superiorcj* 1 vrrv poj 
decorative work on linen. Also, Payson’t Con 
tlon. Rcc’d Centennial Medal & Diploma. St 
Druggists, Stationers, News Agents & Fancy Goods 


The most extend t« and oomrrfbeudxe 
book of its ktnd ever published. It contains 

the exact Spelling:, Pronuncia¬ 
tion “d Definition of more 
than Twenty-five Thousand 
Words a* used by the best Speakers am* 
Writers m America and England. 

It also contains a number of 

Most Valuable Tables 

and other Articles, grin* information about 
W EIGHTS AND BEAHl'KkS in common 
use; the METRIC SYSTEM« ABRJC.VIA- 
TlONS turd in WIUTlKOi FOREIGN 
WORDS, PHRASES and PROVERBS, Ae., 
making it indUneuaahls to every READER, 


Happy PHy,Chromo, Lace, etc. Cards, \\ ith name uni 
morocco ca*e, 10 cent*. H. M. Cook, Meriden, C ni. 


fl&CANQ ® 30 to ^l.OOO. 2 to 32 Stops. 

UnUHHO PIANOS |125 up. Pn^r free Address 

■ Daniel F. Iloatty, Washington, N. ,T. 

eauTifUlca r! >s 7 Rich tints, elegant deigns, 

beautiful color*, selected by onr agents In Paris, 
Germany, and Italy. Curd collector* should Bvnd 25 cents 
for large Collection of samples nnd price list. 

“Paris Card Co.,” Box 2027, Boston, Maas. 


Gold and Silver Chmmo Cards, * ith name, 10 Cents, 
post-paid. G. L REED A Co., Nast-yiu, N\ Y. 


AND NOT 


WEAR OUT* 

30 cts. Circubrt 
., 88 Dev St-.R-Y. 
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GET UP CLUBS! BACK NUMBERS CAN BE SUPPLIED!! 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


TERMS. ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 

ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) . . TWO DOLLARS! 

UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 

ENGRAVING FOR PREMIUM. — For either of these 
two clubs, we will send a copy of our uew steel engraving, 
to tho person getting up the club, or our Quarto Illustrated 
Album, gilt. 

AN EXTRA COPY FOR A PREMIUM.—For either of 
these throe clulw, we will send an extra copy of the Maga¬ 
zine, gratis, for 1881, postage free, to the person getting up 
tbe club. 

BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING FOR 
PREMIUMS.—For either of these clubs, we will send both 
au extra copy of the Magazine, for 1881, and either the en¬ 
graving, or the album, to the person getting up the club. 

*®"TOR LARGER CLUBS, STILL GREATER INDUCEMENTS. 


2 Copies, 

3 Copies, 

4 Copies, 

6 Copies, 
10 Copies, 

5 Copies, 

7 Copies, 
12 Copies, 


one year, 
one year, 

one year, 
one year, 
one year, 
one year, 
one year, 
one year, 


(postage free,) 
(postage free,) 

(postage free,) 
(postage free,) 
(postage free,) 
(postage free,) 
(postage free,) 
(postage free,) 


93.50 
4.50 

96.50 
9.00 

14.00 

98.00 

10.50 
17.00 


In Remitting 


et a Post-Office Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York. 

uks, or 


If 


neither of these can be fiaJfsend Greenbacks or Notes of National Bauks, or Gold or Silver. In the latter case, register 
your letter. Address, post-paid, 

CHARLES J. F2CT2CB.SOXT, 

Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clnbs. No. 306 Chestnut Streets Philadelphia! Pa. 



i 


SILK ORNAMENTS ;; 


Patented November VUh, 1878. 

An entirely new manner of ornamenting (equal to hand-painting) 

SILK, LINEN, COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 

Suitable for decorating 

Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, etc. 

CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 

60c. and 81 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments 
Address, will bj sent on receipt of amount. 


PALM A FEGKTELERI ll ^W)3 I JBROARW AY , i NEW YORK. 



VASEMNRPETROLEUM IS GIVEN TO MEDICINE AND 
CONCENTRATED. AND UNOBJECTIONABLE SHAPE. 
ALL ACIDS. ODORRTASTE, COLOR, AND OTHER IMPURITIES, WHICH HAVE HITHERTO PREVENTED 
NTCRKUNE. ARE ENTIRELY ELIMINATED, AND THE VASELINE IS AS 
HARMLESS AND DELIGHTFUL TO USE AS CREAM. 

The most valuable family remedy known for the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup and diphtheria, etc. 
It has received the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scientists and Journals of all 
characters throughout the world, as being the Best Remedy Known. 


softer, and smoother than any coametio ever invented , and will preserve the youthful beauty and freshness 
of the healthy complexion. 

dandruff and THE ““ GR0W WHEN NOTH1NO 

VASELINE COLD CREAM.—FOR IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 
THE COMPLEXION, CHAPPED HANDS. Ac., Ac., Ac. *25 AND 50 CENTS. 

VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE.-FOR PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, Ac., 25 CENTS. 

VASELINE TOILET SOAP.-EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOAPS). 
Colgate a Co. will supply these articles, if you cannot obtain them of your Druggist. None Genuine except in 

original packages. . 

Grand Medals at Phnadelnhla and Paris ftxnnsItlAna. Medal nf Ppapmm hv American Tdcttiite. 
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“LITTLE SAUCY EYES.’' 


[5m the Story.] 
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Vol. LXXIX. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1881. 


No. 6. 


THE TRAGEDY IN THE FOREST. 


BY GEOROG C. MAXWELL. 



HE family at Cliffhurst were sitting at 
breakfast, when Gresham, the District 
Attorney, drove up to the door. 

“Come with me to the Forest,” he said to Mr. 
Mordaunt, in some excitement. “There has 
been a terrible murder committed there; and I 
want your advice.” 

Mr. Mordaunt was a retired lawyer, who had 
been particularly celebrated in criminal cases, and 
who spent his summers at the estate he owned, 
called Cliffhurst; a few miles from Berkton. 


“Willingly,” he said. 
“ I confess I still take an 
interest in all difficult 
cases.” 

When they were seated 
. safe in the carriage, Mr. 
Gresham said: 

“ I was not more ex¬ 
plicit, before the ladies, 
because the accused is 
one they know—Miss 
Stray. She has killed 
her father.” 

“Impossible,” cried 
Mr. Mordaunt, in an ac¬ 
cent of horror and in¬ 
credulity. 

“ So I said, when I 
first heard of it. But 
the proof is unanswera¬ 
ble. She is now in Berk- 
ton jail.” 

“I don’t believe a 
word of it,” retorted the 
other. “We know her 
slightly, yet well enough 
to make me sure that there’s some mistake about 
it. No, it can’t be.” 

His companion shook his head. “ I fear you 
are too sanguine. But you will see and judge 
for yourself. There is to be an inquest at the 

Locks.” 

The Locks, ns the name implied, were on the 
Canal. There had always been a small settle¬ 
ment there, but since the railroad had been 
built, and a depot, followed by a post-office, the 
•hamlet had grown considerably. Close by was a 
gap in the South Mountain, which led to what 
was called the Forest, a wild stretch of woodland, 
from five to ten miles wide, running between 
nearly parallel hills, and extending for some 
thirty miles from north-east to south-west. The* 

(429) 
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THE TRAGEDY IN THE FOREST. 



Tift Ill*' 


was well de¬ 
served, for except- 
a few small 
houses, scattered 
here and there, the 
whole district was 
covered with its or¬ 
iginal growth of 
oak and chestnut, 
with here and there 
grim hemlocks and 
pines. The settlers were principally of German 
descent, thoir ancestors having come from the 
Palatinate, a century and a-half before. They 
retained, in a remarkable degree, the manners 
and customs of the Fatherland. Their houses 
were generally of stone, froquontly with over¬ 
hanging stories, and often with stone stair-cases 
built outside. 

In one of the wildest parts of this Forest, high 
up on a spur of the sandstone hills, lived, or 
had lived, old Wilhelm Stray, a usurer, a miser, 
the crudest of creditors, it was said, and a 
tyrant to his family and all under him. He was 
supposed, however, to be the richest man in the 
county ; and it was his only child who was now 
accused of his murder. 

“It seems/’ said the District Attorney, “ that 
his daughter has been clandestinely meeting a 
young man, and that her father, hearing of it. 


fell into a great rage, 
and threatened to turn 
her out of doors. There 
was nothing against the 
lover, unless it was 
his poverty : his father. 
Col. Wolcott, was once 
member of Congress for 
the adjoining district; 
he himself is a rising 
young lawyer. The girl 
had first met him, at the 
house of an old school¬ 
mate ; she was at Mrs. 
Collingwood’s boarding- 
school, as perhaps you 
know: for stingy as old 
Stray was, he appears to 
have wished hie only 
child to be brought up 
like a lady. What passed, 
in the interview, between 
father and daughter, is 
fully known. The 
angry words, but could 
their purport: Bhe is 
that, just before the altercation 
was over, the father threatened to disinherit the 
daughter. Shortly after, the old man left the 
house, on foot, to walk to the Locks, where he 
intended to take the train to Berkton. Almost 
immediately Miss Stray followed. Within twenty 
minutes, a forgeman, going home, came on her, 
in the Gap, standing over the dead body of her 
father. Her agitation, on being detected, was, as 
he says, conclusive evidence of her guilt. But 
that of course is only opinion. The damning 
facts are the quarrel; an intelligent motive for 
the deed; blood on the linen cuff of her right 
hand ; and the finding of an Oriental dagger, 
which she had long used for a paper cutter, in 
a thicket close by, as if flung there, when she 
heard the forgeman coming. The dagger was 
still wet with the crimson stain, by-the-bye, 
when found.” 

“ What does the duughter say ?” 

“ Oh ! she denies it of course. Says she had 
just discovered the body, and that she was 
horrified at the sight, a horror which the forge¬ 
man mistook for proof of guilt. The dagger, she 
declares, was last seen by her, that morning, on 
her table. The blood on her cuff she explains, 
by saying she had stooped to see if her father 
was really dead, and so stained the linen.” 

“ Well, I believe her.” 

“ That’s because you know her, and pity her. 
Who else could have done the deed? Who Had. 
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any motive? Really, you are too old a man, too 7 
experienced a lawyer, to let sentimental motives 
cloud your judgment. The best that can be ! 
said for her is that she did it in a fit of sudden $ 
passion: they say her temper is high; she was j 
goaded to it, perhaps. Another Beatrice Cenci.” 

“God forbid,” said the other. * But come, 
we’ll say no more, till we have seen for ourselves.’ ’ 

The two gentlemen first visited the scene of the | 
murder. There were no signs of a struggle, such J 
as both had expected to 
find. But Mr. Gresham 
said, “The stroke was 
too quick and sure for 
that, I suppose. The 
old maw fell and died, 
like an ox, stunned by a 
single blow.”* 

“ I am not so sure of 
that,” replied Mr. Mor- 
dnunt. “See, here is 
where his shoes were 
planted, firmly, fn the 
soil: the deep indenta¬ 
tion is unmistakable: 
it looks to me as if there 
was some little resist¬ 
ance, at least.” 

“ But there is no sign 
of any other footsteps.” 

“No. Perhaps the 
assailants stood on this 
to dk here. By-the-bye, 
the moss seems to the 
slightly abraded,” 

“I don't see it. I 
rather think the assail¬ 
ant wore shoes that 
would not make .an in¬ 
dentation, a woman’s 
shoe, in (hot.” 

“But what is this?” 
cried Mr. Mordaunt. 

He stooped, as he spoke, 
and picked up, about 
two yards from where 
the body had lain, a 
curiously-shaped button, with a small fragment 
of green cloth attached to it. The button lay 
just at the edge of the thicket, concealed by the 
overhanging laurels. “ Here is something that 
may give a clue. It looks as if the button had 
been torn off in a struggle.” 

“Pshaw,” said the District Attorney. “A 
mere coincidence. The button has been there 
for years, probably. Don’t you see that it is 
quite unlike any one you ever saw before?” 


“ Nevertheless, note down where we found it.” 

The next place visited was the house of the 
murdered man. The corpse was lying on a bed. 
but with the clothes still on, awaiting the 
coroner’s jury. A constable kept watch, to pre¬ 
vent nuy interference, until the inquest should 
have met. He was as garrulous os Dogberry 
| himself. 

“ I’ll take my ‘ davy,* that I will,” he said, 
“ that the gal’s sweet-heart put her up to it. 


The thing stands to natur. But they.do say 
she has a temper of her own. There's where the 
dagger went in,’.’ he added, lifting the sheet. 

“ A single blow seems to have been sufficient,” 
remarked the District Attorney. 

“ It was a much stronger one, in my opinion,” 
said Mr. Mordaunt, after a pause, “ than any 
girl’s hand could have dealt. Ha!” he added, 
\ in a whisper, “ what does this mean ?” 

\ “What?” asked Mr. Gresham, while the oon- 
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stable, having replaced the sheet, walked to a ' the first, in the girl’s innocence. Now, I am 
window. \ sure of it. At present, I am going back to the 

“ Don’t you see? The blow was a left-handed \ Locks, where everybody about here is known, 
one. Now Miss Stray, as I happen to know, is j I am looking, you see, for a left-handed man. 
not left-handed.” } who had some interest in this murder.” 

“ This really does look like something, at last,” I Mr. Gresham shrugged his shoulders, but 
said the other, reflecting. j quietly fottewed his friend. 

For even he could see that the cut, instead of > The inn, at the Locks, was crowded. Every- 
going from right to left, which would have been | body, from a circuit of twenty miles around, had 
the case if the blow had been dealt in the usual > been attracted thither, by the report of the 
way, went from left to right, as if a left-handed j tragedy. “The real criminal,” Mr. Mordaunt 
person had struck it. argued, “will, most probably, be there; for he 

But Mr. Gresham’s incredulity returned, after will be anxious to hear the coroner’s verdict: I 
a moment. wonder if his manner will betray him to me.” 

“ Don’t let us be too quick,” he said. “ It is But, amid all the throng, he saw no one, who 
not impossible for a right-handed person to have ; showed the least sign of guilt. The beei^mugs 
struck such a blow: once in a score of times, it ; circulated freely, and the room was filled*with 
might happen; perhaps oftener. Besides, you tobacco smoke. A dozen voices, at once, dig - 
can’t explain away the dagger: that damning cussed whether the lover had been an accessory, 
fact remains.” for the opinion was universal that the daughter 

“It will all explain itself, in good time,” was guilty. No, not quite universal, for one man, 
answered Mr. Mordaunt. “1 had faith, from a hill farmer, from the Forest, ventured to dissent. 

“For where is the 
money?” he said. “1 
paid him three hundred 
and fifty-six dollars, the 
evening before; some 
money I had borrowed 
from him last year. He 
was, I saw, afraid to 
keep it, in the house, 
over night; he feared 
robbers; he told me he 
would take it to bank, 
the first thing, the next 
morning. Now there 
was no money found on 
him.” 

“ The girl robbed him, 
after killing him,” said 
a harsh voice, in answer. 
“ No doubt of it.” 

Mr. Mordaunt looked 
around, quickly. The 
man spoke in German, 
with a Bavarian accent. 
As if to emphasize his 
words, he plunged his 
beer-mug down on the 
table, with a vigor that 
made the pipes, lying 
there, rattle. That beer- 
mug teas field in hie lift 
hand. More than this, 
the button which Mr. 
Mordaunt had found, 
was the button belonging 
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to the uniform of the railway employees of \ 
Bavaria, as he happened to know. 

Mr. Mordaunt turned to his next neighbor. j 
44 Who was that fellow ?” he ashed. j 

“Well, I hardly know. A new-comer here; j 
just from Germany: lives off in the Forest, by j 
himself. They say he’s been making up to the ! 
servant girl, at old Stray’s, however: she’s! 
believed to have saved money. She has, probably, j 
told him that her mistress robbed the old man; 
he seems so positive about it.” j 

But this solution was far from being that of; 
Mr. Mordaunt. On the contrary, he attributed ! 
the accusation of the man, to a desire to screen \ 
himself. As if by a flash, the whole tragedy, i 
from this taomcnt, became clear. 

Mr. Mordaunt rose, and leaving the room, < 
sought the District Attorney. j 

“ I want two search warrants,” he said. 44 One I 
for the trunks of the servant girl at Stray’s, and j 
another for the house, or cabin, of a Bavarian, \ 
living, I am told, at the three mile cross-roads, j 
in the Forest. Three, or four officers, also, as 
we may have to make arrests.” j 

“This is rather unusual, as you well know, J 
but we’ll stretch a point, to please you,” said • 
Mr. Gresham. 44 I’m afraid your zeal, for once, \ 
however, has outrun your judgment.” \ 

“Trust me for that,” replied Mr. Mordaunt. j 
44 My intuitions, in these matters, have never \ 
misled me.” I 

Accordingly, he found, on searching the Bava- j 
nan’s house, just what he had expected: the } 
green uniform of a flag-station guard, in Bavaria, j 
with one button missing. The button had evidently j 
been violently wrenched out. The bit of cloth, J 
attached to the button, which Mr. Mord&unt j 
had picked up, exactly fitted the rent. \ 

“ So far, so good,” said Mr. Mordaunt. 44 Now j 
for the servant girl.” \ 

On examining her trunks, a roll of notes was ; 
discovered, which the fhrmer from the Forest, ; 
who was brought to the house for the purpose, : 
indentified as part of the money he had paid to : 
the old man. 44 See, here is my mark,” he said, l 
showing a peculiar cross on each note. 44 1 j 
always put that on every bill.” \ 

When this was made known to the servant, 
the bravado, which she had shown at first, gave j 
way, and she confessed all. The murder had j 
been suggested by the Bavarian, who was in the \ 
kitchen, when the fanner came to pay off his j 
loan. “ The miserly wretch has lived long j 
enough,” he argued; 44 his death wont harm any j 
My; this money will make us rich. He’s sure, j 
you say, to go to bank with it, to-morrow. We j 
will throw suspicion on his daughter.” j 

Vol. XXXIX.—80. 


It was then, in discussing this part of the 
tragedy, that the girl spoke of the dagger of her 
mistress. “That is just the thing,” cried the 
Bavarian. 44 Get it for me, to-morrow. I will 
hide in the edge of the woods, watching, till I 
see the old man go out: then I will steal down 
to the back-door, and get the dagger from you. 
Leave the rest to me.” 

All this happened several years ago. The 
Bavarian was arrested, tried, condemned, and 
hung. The girl, by turning State’s evidence, 
saved her life. It was not, it was discovered, 
the first serious crime of the murderer. He had 
fled from Bavaria, to avoid arrest for a homicide 
committed there. He had never worn his old 
uniform, except on the day of Mr. Siray’s death: 
and he put it on then, thinking it a disguise. 
“But ’twas the devil who suggested it,” he said, 
wrathfUlly: 44 had I not worn it, I would have 
never been found out. Yes! the old man held 
on, tight, and cried fbr help: it was some time 
before I could make a sure stroke ; and I wasn’t 
going to make but one.” 

Miss Stray lived in the strictest seclusion, for 
more than two years after the tragedy, and then 
was married fo her lover, in the quietest way, 
only the Mordfhnts being present. Her husband 
is now one of the leading members of the bar, at 
Berkton, where they reside, for she never went 
back to the house in the Forest. The old edifice 
is fhst falling to decay, and is said to be haunted, 
strange noises being heard at nights in it, 
wailings, groans, prayers for mercy, or so the 
excited imaginations of the neighbor’s fancy. 

It was only the other day, that One of Mr. 
Mordaunt’s daughters was dining at Mrs. Elli- 
cdft’s. 

44 Let us go out on the piazza, arid look at the 
sunset,” said the hostess, as they rose from table. 
‘‘Yes, darling, you may come, too,” this to her 
little girl, who was clinging to her dress. 44 Do 
you know, that people who have been abroad, 
tell me that the view from here, down the valley, 
is not unlike that from Fiesole?” 

“ I have seen that view,” answered the other. 
44 All this one wants is the white villas scattered 
over the slopes. The scenery is quite as fine.” 

44 Ah,” sighed Mrs. Ellicott, after a long gaze, 
“how thankful I ought to be. I never thought 
to be so happy. Under God, too, I owe it, my 
dear, in a great degree, to your father. He it 
was that lifted me up from out of that awful', 
awful gulf.” 

She suddenly covered her eyes with both 
hands, and shuddered. And that was the only 
time she was ever heard to allude to the Tragedy 
in the Forest. 


t 
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‘‘SAUCY EYES.” 




BY 1LIZA M. 8HKEMAN. 


She came, smiling, across the fields, her arms 
laden with hawthorn bloom. Harold Carieton, 
as he saw her, thought her the very incarnation 
of Spring, she was so young, so fresh, so full of 
exuberant vitality. Yet she was only a cottager’s 
child, apparently; for her dress, though neat, was 
cheap. She glanced up at him, as she passed, 
with her great, eloquent eyes r half shyly, half 
mischievously. 

Harold was fresh from Harvard, and at eigh¬ 
teen thought himself quite in another sphere, 
even in point of age, from this rustic qf thirteen. 
He was disposed to be patronizing. 

“What’s the hurry, little saucy eyes?” he 
said. “ Stop, and give a fellow a kiss.” 

“ My name isn’t Saucy ltyes, and you know 
it. Gentlemen,” and she emphasized the word, 
“when they speak to me, call me Miss Kent.” 
She had stopped, for a moment^to say this, and 
she now walked on, with head Ajftct, and the air 
of a born prinoess. ' 

“ Whew,” whistled Harold, “ but I’ve made a 
mess of it. No cottager’s daughter has an accent 
like that. Who the deuce can she be? A regu¬ 
lar, little Bpit-fire, though—” 

He ventured to ask the landlord about her, at 
the small inn where he lodged. He had como to 
this picturesque, hilly region, on a trout-fishing 
excursion; and knew no one there, ■, 

“Oh! that’s the minister’s daughter,” vas 
the reply. “ Had hpr arms ftill of hawthorn, you 
say. Yes! there’s plenty of it, about here; one 
of thp few places there is. We’ve miles of hedges. 
Kate was taking the bloom home to deck out the 
parlor, I guess. She’s a rare one tyr flowers. 
You should see her fix up the church at Christ¬ 
mas. All the young ladies give way to her in 
that, though she is but a child as yet” 

“If she grows up as pretty os she is pow, 
she’ll make many a fellow’s heart ache,” said 
Harold, philosophically, as he helped himself to 
another brook-trout; and in five minutes more, 
bo excellent was the dinner, he had forgotten all 
about the child. 

Years passed. Harold, who was in his sopho¬ 
more year when we first met him, had taken his 
degree, and was now studying law, the profession 
of his father, the judge, and his grandfather 
before him. Just before the summer vacation 
began, he had a letter from home. 


“We shall certainly expect you, dear,” his 
mother wrote, “this year, and will take no ex¬ 
cuses. It has been two years since you were 
home, remember. We have had such an acces- 
\ aion, too, to our society. Our new rector is a 
| most excellent man, and has such a charming 

> daughter: a very pretty girl, and so bright, in- 
| telligent, and high-bred.” 

I Now Harold, who had gone, the suiter before, 
\ to Niagara, the Lakes, and the White Mountains, 

> had thought, this year, of going salmon fishing 
! to Labrador; had almost given his* promise, in 
\ fact; but at this appeal, he wrote back that he 

> would come home, and spend the whole vacation 

> at “Inglewood,” for that was the name of 
\ Judge Carleton’s place. “ Dear mamma, it was 

I so hard on her, last year,” he said to himself. 
The very day that Harold came home, the 
rector went away, on a four weeks visit, with his 
wife; and the last words he said to his daughter, 
as he got into the carriage, were, “Good-bye, 
Katie, and don’t forget to go up to Judge 
Carleton’s, and ask to have the gardener, to come 
to see to the garden. The judge told me to pend 
for him, only yesterday. With his aid, we can 
manage to keep the garden very nice.” 

“ I suppose I might as well go, at once,” said 
Kate, when the carriage had disappeared. “ Dear 
old papa, I am sorry you and ma have gone; but 
I’m going to have Iqts of fun, with nobody but 
old black Nannie to look after me.” And her 
eyes fairly dancod with the mischief of eighteen. 

Harold Carieton himself was in the garden 
when Katie came in. He had arrived, unexpec¬ 
tedly, the night before, a week sooner than he 
had expected. He was fond of a little amateur 
gardening, at times, and was just now bending 
over a moss-rose bush, hoe in hand. His back 
was toward Katie, and she, supposing him to be 
the gardener, called out: 

“ Oh, Adam ! that’s your name, I hear, please 
j ask Judge Carieton, if he can spare you for a 
l couple of hours, this afternoon. It’s Dr. Kent’s, 
you know, at the rectory.” 

Harold glanced mischievously at the pretty 
face, half hidden by the tall lilies, which she had 
stooped to smell, as she was speaking. Here was 
a chance for some sport. Kate had never proba¬ 
bly seen the new gardener, who had come only 
two days before. Why could not he personate 
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the old fellow ? It was fortunate for him, that he 
had an old coat on, he thought. 

So, calling Adam, he took the old man into the 
plot, giving him a dollar for hush money; and in 
the afternoon made his appearance, at the rectory; 
and knocking At the back-door, asked for orders. 

“Oh, Adam, is it you?” oried Kate, coming 
forward. “Let me show you your work. I’ll 
put on my garden hat, and be out in a minute.” 

Harold presented rather a curious appearance, 
aa he followed Kate down the long walk. His 
usually elegant attire had been exchanged for a 
jacket and trowsers of coarse jean; and his dark, 
curling hair was covered by a red wig, similar in 
color to Adam’s fiery locks. He had assumed the 
same shuffling, awkward gait also. 

“ Here Is your work, Adam,” said Kate, “ tie 
up these roses; and then weed this bed of 
hyacinths; train this westeria; and if you have 
any more time, come to me for further orders.” 

Harold bowed awkwardly, while a mischievous 
gleam shot from the brown eyes, as he proceeded 
to tie up the wayward roses. 

“This is getting interesting,” he observed. “ I 
wonder what my next order will be. By George! 
but Miss Katie queens it well. What a perfect 
little beauty she is. Whew, how hot it is.” He 
wiped the perspiration from his heated brow. 
“ I begin to understand how the original Adam 
must have felt, when commanded to earn his 
bread, by the sweat of his brow. There I the 
lmteria is tied up. Faith, mum,” he said, as 
Kate re-appeared, * 4 1 wus jist eomin’ to see what¬ 
ever else there was to be did.” 

“How nice you’ve made things look,” cried 
Katie, as she glanced at the roses and wisteria. 
“But it’s warm work, isn’t it? Adam’s your 
name, I believe. I am glad,” affably, “to make 
your acquaintance, Adam.” 

“Faith, mum, but it is that same, as you say,” 
replied Adam, drawing his straw hat further down 
over his eyes, still farther to hide his face. 

“Well, Adam, train up this hedge and then 
may go,” she answered, and swept away. 

Several days went by. The pretended Adam 
never foiled to be on hand, in the afternoon. But 
in the morning, Harold Carleton, in his own 
proper person, had fishing, boating, and pic-nic 
excursions, most of which Katie attended, for, by 
this time, the judge’s wife had called, bringing 
her son, and of course, after that, Katie was in¬ 
cluded in everything that went on. Katie, too, 
learned to like Harold Carleton very much, for 
no one more genial, and whole-souled ever ex¬ 
isted. He was generous to a fault, frank and 
open-hearted as the day, and had outgrown the 
conceit and coxcombery of his youth. 


j One morning, when Katie went into the garden, 
unexpectedly, she found Adam fanning himself 
with his straw hat, which was usually drawn so 
closely over his eyes, and she caught a quick 
glance that reminded her of Harold. But it was 
only for a moment. 

| He had not seen her, nor did he see her, when 
| she quietly seated herself, in a vine-colored 
summerhouse, and took out some pretty, graceful 
work, with which she soon became quite absorbed. 
The long, drowsy afternoon was wearing away. 
Nothing but the tinkle of the little brook, back of 
the rectory ; the sound of the scythe which Adam 
was wielding; and the murmur of the bees 
broke the silence of the place. Suddenly, Katie’s 
ear was arrested by a clear, manly voice, singing 
a bar from a favorite opera, in a rich, ringing 
tenor. She started to her feet, and lookec( out. 
Only last evening, she had sung, with Harold 
Carleton, that very song; and this snrely was his 
voice again. But no one was in sight, except 
Adam, who was industriously hoeing peas. The 
truth was, Harold, ignorant of Kate’s presence, 
had forgot himself; but he was now ftirious at 
his indiscretion; for he hod heard Katie, and 
knew what called her out. 

“Adam, has Mr. Carleton been here?” she 
asked. “ I thought I heard him, just now.” 

“ No, mum, it’s not yet that I didn’t say him,” 

; said the apparently stolid Irishman. 

“I was sure it was his voice,” said Kate, 

: looking just a trifle disappointed. 

He woi\ld cross-examine Katie a little, and 
: thus discover her real feeling toward himself. 
So he asked, carelessly, though his whole heart 
was in her answer. 

“Did yees wish to say him, Miss? For it’s 
; mesilf as will be afther Binding the likes of him 
to yees.” 

“ No,” said Katie, decidedly. “ Stop talking, 
and go to work. I am afraid you are getting 
lazy,” and Katie walked off, with her most 
queenly step. 

“ Whew,” whistled Harold. “ She’s too bright 
to be caught in that way. Thinks Adam will tell 
on her. Getting lazy, am I? Well, it ain’t 
because I don’t, work hard enough,” with a 
doleful gaze at his blistered hands, as he set 
vigorously to work, adding, “Even as Adam, I 
must win the good opinion of my Eve.” 

The next afternoon, Katie went to call on % 
friend, and Harold, discontentedly, watched her 
departure. It was so pleasant to know that she 
was in the summer house, or about the grounds, 
that he did not like her to go away. 

He did not notice her return, nor that she came 
to the arbor, soon after. But when he had 
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finished his last order, he threw himself down on 
a mossy seat, and, tossing off his wig, began 
fanning himself, vigorously, with his 6traw hat. 

“ I can’t wear that confounded wig any longer,' j 
he exclaimed. 44 It’s color even is enough to set 
me on fire. Now this is refreshing. Beppo, you i 
scamp! Bring back that wig. What if your \ 
mistress should come ? Whew, must I chase j 
after that dog, this scorching day ?” \ 

Beppo, Katie’s dog, had run off with the wig, s 
as the reader has conjectured; and, on chase being j 
given to him, rushed to the summer house, and j 
laid the wig at his mistress’ feet. j 

“Why, Beppo, what have you there?" she! 
cried. 44 It lboks like the scalp of old Adam, i 
I wonder if there are any red-skins about.” And j 
she broke into a fit of ringing laughter, as she j 
met the astonished Harold, face to face. \ 

“ Mr. Carleton!" * j 

44 Miss Katie I" Then, unable to resist it, he 
also broke into a hearty laugh. j 

“ Oh ! so you’re not Adam," said Katie, 
demurely, at last. j 

14 No, but I will be, if you’ll only be my Eve," j 
he cried, with a touch of his old boyish impudence, i 
14 Oh! Kate, Miss Kent, darling, I’ve learned to s 
love you so dearly; say you will. We’ll make ; 
another paradise, where we can be happy to-; 
gether, and—I shan’t be obliged to work so hard," : 
breaking into laughtet, as he saw Katie’s roguish ; 
look, and wiping his dripping forehead. 

44 Very well," said Katie. 44 I’ll think of it. 
But you must remember, that it was not a woman, 
who mode trouble in the garden, this time." 
And she added, archly, 44 but I’ll forgive you for 
deceiving me, if you will forgive me for—for—" 

44 For what?" asked Harold, as she hesitated. 

44 For not letting you know, before, that I 
guessed your secret. I knew, from the begin¬ 
ning, that you were not Adam. That first day, 
when I pretended to be smelling the lilies, I had 
seen you were, at least, not a gardener." 


44 And you let me work all this time? And it 
so hot," with a crestfallen look. 

44 Yes. You deserved it, for your trick. But 
I am glad you eon work, and obey orders. You 
may have to do so some time, you know." 

44 Every man has, they say, when he falls in 
love," he retorted. 

“Yes," she said, saucily. 44 And you musn’t 
hope to be an exception. But there, there, isn’t 
that quite enough ?" For he was devouring her 
with kisses. 44 1 declare you’re as impudent 
as you were, five years ago.” 

44 Five years ago I" 

44 Yes 1 Oh ! you’ve forgotten. Men always 
do. It is only women who remember.” 

44 What do you mean ?” 

Her eyes danced with mischief. She was en¬ 
joying his perplexity to the Axil. 

“Well. I’ll tell you a fairy tale. Once on 
a time—there, stop now, or I’ll never get on— 
there was a little girl, coming across a field, 
with her arms full of hawthorn bloom." He 
gave a quick start. Katie went on demurely. 
“And she met an impudent young fellow, a 
Harvard collegian, who thought himself a prince, 
but wasn’t. And he called her 4 saucy eyes,’ the 
conceited—” 

44 What I You’re ‘saucy eyes,* are you? 
Oh 1 I remember it all. Who’d have thought it ? 
Why, it’8 the jolliest fairy-tale I ever heard. 
Only, then, she wouldn’t let me kiss her; and 
now—" 

44 Now, somebody will get his ears boxed, if he 
doesn’t behave himself. One must draw the line 
somewhere, and half a hundred, surely—” 

44 Well, since you are so cruel. But when did 
you first recognize, me?” 

44 The first time I saw you, at leisure^ the day 
you called with your mother." 

44 And," said Harold, reflectively, 44 there wna 
always something in your luce, I thought familiar. 
Yes ! after all, you are Saucy Eyes." 


YESTERDAYS. 


BY MAJOR 

He took my child upon his knee. 

And tenderly caressed 
The golden head, that trustfully 
Nestled upon hie breast. 

I saw with half-avorted eyes. 

Saw but I could not speak; 

The scarlet stain of swift surprise 
Flush up from heart to cheek. 

Did ho remember or forget 
Those dreamy golden days ? 


Ho rifled beds of mignonette, 

I wore the slender sprays. 

He sang an old, Bweet song to me, 

One day among the flowers; 

Now rocks my child upon his knee, 

Mg child, but, ah 1 not <mr $. 

What had life been, had all the dream 
Of olden days been true ? 

The things that are—the things that seem— 
Which would we, if wo knew ? 
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CHAPTER V. I lions of a Sicilian doctor; and Miss Treherne 


. Taring his cue from her, Kenneth Sherwood . 
comprehended the sweet gravity with which f 
Violet Treherne met him, some hours later, when j 
he returned from a visit to the offices of the \ 
Marsala company. He made no further reference < 
to his ill-timed declaration, deferring it to the J 
time when, if ever, her brother should be at j 
liberty. 5 

The next day brought the letter from Reginald J 
Treherne to his firm, with the demand for j 
ransom, and 8 herwood found new cause for; 
alarm, in the attitude of these men, who had the \ 
life of his friend, virtually, in their hands. \ 

An Englishman, named Benton, who was in \ 
anthority at the offices, went so far as to intimate ? 
to Sherwood, quite plainly, that his interest in 
the affair was superfluous; and the Italian j 
employees took their tone from him. When Miss 
Treherne came, however, they were obsequious 
and devoted, promising all reassuring things, } 
and protesting that there was no slightest danger 
to her brother. j 

But Kenneth Sherwood had learned enough, J 

from young Treherne, of his suspicions of the 
honesty of these men, to be anxious to have 
proofs of their good faith. He, therefore, was J 
eager to know if they had sent telegrams to 
England, for the necessary sums, to make up any j 
deficit for the ransom of his friend. But the closest; 
watch, upon the offices of the Palermitan marine ( 
telegraph, showed him no emissary from the J 
Marsala company sending such telegrams. His ' 
uneasiness became almost unconcealable, as the < 
first few days passed, before the demand was J 
sent; but it was sent, at last. It had been | 
delayed, however, until the news would be likely \ 
to reach London by ordinary means, and provoke 
inquiry ; but now, of course, the accessary sum 
would be immediately telegraphed, and he tried j 
to be at rest. j 

Meantime, Violet Treherne displayed the firm- j 
ness, which is so eminently characteristic of a ; 
# sweet, quiet woman. She kept herself so occu- : 
pied during these first days, that she left little 
time for brooding and real discouragement. | 
The low fever of the poor old marquis dragged i 
ita weary length, under the antiquated ministra- ^ 


and her maid had enough to do to supplement 
the Sister of Charity, whom the young count 
soon installed as his father’s nurse. 

It happened, oddly enough, that both English 
consul and clergyman were away, and so no one 
came to disturb the enforced quieC of those sad 
days. Sherwood, in his torment of anxiety lest 
the delayed ransom should cost her brother his 
life, was little with Miss Treherne, and made 
several journeys over to Naples, ostensibly for 
his own affairs, which excused his absence. 

One night, when the invalid had, at last, 
babbled himself to sleep, with Violet’s hand in 
his, content to think over bis lost daughter, the 
poor girl’s fortitude gave way for a little, and, in 
spite of herself, the tears dropped silently on 
those clasped hands, as she thought of what her 
life might be, without the dear brother, who had 
been father, mother, all, to her tender years. 

Suddenly, a sound of steps brought Count 
Rucellai before her. To her surprise and horror, 
on seeing her tears, he fell on his knees, and 
snatching her hands to his lips, poured forth 
vows of adoration, mingled with promises* to save 
her brother, if she would listen to him. 

Poor Violet, unused to this tropical heat of 
protestation, and in some sort outraged by such a 
scene, beside the bed of bis sick father, repulsed 
the young man with ill-concealed indignation. 
She was shocked with his bad taste, and unheard 
of presumption. 

“The signore forgets,” said she, “that the 
moment is ill-chosen for such words, even if the 
illness of his father, and the absence of my 
brother, did not forbid.” 

She stood up bravely, looking into his dark, 
passionate face, though her own paled, and she 
trembled almost perceptibly. 

“Oh, cold Northerner! Bella bionda y how 
could I be silent, when I saw your tears?” the . 
Italian burst forth. “How can I await the 
return of your brother, when you will not say 
the words, the only words which can release 
him?” 

What could he mean? Violet asked herself. 
And, oh, where was Kenneth Sherwood now, 
when she needed him most ? She looked about 
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her. The night-light flickered dimly over the ; “The mqjia knows how to dispose of meddling 
features of the Sister of Charity, asleep at the I persons.” 

bed’s foot, and made the sick man’s pallor j With these warning words, he left the room, 
ghastly. For some moments she could not speak, j going out by one door, as Violet’s maid, sent by 
A nameless terror, bom of her lonely position, j Sherwood, came to seek her by the other, 
held her fast. No one to come if she should call. Violet Treherne was so pale and fragile-looking, 
But she thought of her brother. 5 as he greeted her after this short absence, that 

“What can you mean, signore conte?” she j Kenneth Sherwood longed to fold her in his 
asked, with feigned assurance. “ How can any- J arms and caress her like a suffering child ; bui 
tiling I say affect my brother’8 release? And you, ; he felt that he must not take advantage of her 
signore—what can you have to do with robbers?” j solitude, grief, and anxiety, if he could even be 
“ Oh, loveliest/ny/««,” he wdnspered, hoarsely, | sure of her own willingness ; and so he checked 
evidently encouraged in his wild passion, by her ' the loving words on his lips, even when she came 
seeming calm. “ I meant to wait, to be patient * hurrying to him, and put both her small hands, 
—believe me—but your brother will die before j confidingly, in his, making his heart leap with 
the ransom comes—it will be delayed until too j ardent hope. 

late, unlesB powerful influence is exerted—” j “ All goes well,” be said, in a cheerful voice. 

Violet felt her blood deserting her cheeks, and j “ Why do I find you so sad and worn? I must 
her heart laboring, but she struggled bravely; ; stop here, and not let you tire yourself out with 
and, even then, spoke quietly, if not calmly. j the old marchese.” 

“ And the influence, if it is yours to exert, will j “ Oh, are you sure that all will be well ? Are 
surely not be lacking? Think, signore conte, of j you sure that there can be no doubt about the 
liis life so dear to me, and save it, if you can. j ransom? Is there no way to provide against a 
My graftade shall be yours—my friendship—” j possible failure?” And Violet’s tears threatened 
There was a pleading tremor in her sweet j to drown her sweet eyes, as she held fast to 
voice, as her clasped hands and wet eyes be- > Sherwood’s hands, and poured out her fears, 
sought the man before her; but he seemed j “You may rely upon everything being done, 
only moved by her loveliness. His breath came j that is humanly possible,” pronounced Sherwood, 
in deep, gasping inspirations, and his eyes shone \ with the slow deliberation of a vow, and a tremor 
dangerously as he loaned forward and whispered in his tones, that betokened the deepest feeling, 
in her ear. More explicit he dared not be. 

The tiny pink whorl blushed an outraged j “ Forgive me,” she said. “ I should have 
crimson, as it conveyed the Italian’s words to known that you would leave nothing undone ; but 
Violet Treherne’s pure heart. Could it be, that, j the long night hours—the fears that I cannot 
under the guise of love’s holy name, any creature, j avoid—oh, 1 cannot tell you all I dread—” 
wearing man’s shape, would bargain with a deli- j She checked herself, hastily, to Sherwood’s 
cate woman in distress? Buy a wife with her ; great astonishment; but he made no observation, 
brother’s life. And what was this boasted j “ What is really the mafia ?” she asked, after 
influence, which should be able to save Reginald, j an absent pause. 

in default of ransom? As she stood before him, | “ It is a Sicilian society, or worse, a band of 

pale and trembling, thinking these thoughts, with j brigands, which counts among its nambers some 
her hand pressed upon her struggling heart, there > of the highest and cleverest, as well as the worst 
came to her, through the open window, the sound > and most ignorant, blood of the island. I suppose 
of Kenneth Sherwood’s voice, and it seemed to the ; there is no reason to doubt that princes and 
poor girl that help had at last arrived. How, she potentates, as well as the poorest beggar in the 
knew not; but she felt as if she were saved from ; streets, are affiliated, and equally bound to obey 
great peril, by this friend’s mere presence. ? the behests of its camarilla. But why should we 
The Rucellai frowned, ominously, at this sound J talk of such infamous things, done in the name 
from l>elow. I of liberty become license?” he added, seeing in 

“ If you tell the American what I have said,” j Violet’s face a new terror, for which he could not 
he whispered, hoarsely, “ I shall desert your J account. “ We will recover your brother, and 
cause; and then your brother is lost. Let him - then turn our backs upon this misgoverned 
beware how he crosses the path of the Rucellai.” j island, leaving its beauties and treasures of 
“ But he will assist; he will do all, anything \ antiquity to be developed when infantine United 
for—for my brother,” Violet protested. | Italy is older, and better able to cope with and 

“ A word to him, and he, too, is lost,” i govern her disobedient children.” 
responded the count, from between his teeth, j “ If we might but escape,” sighed Violet. 
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“But jre shall escape, of course,” said' 
Sherwood, cheerfully. 

“ But if the ransom*money should be stolen, en 
route, by other brigands?” 

“ Then there are even other ways. Trust me, 
Miss Violet, Treherne shall not die while 1 live. 
Will you try to believe it?” 

With a deep blush, she gave him her hand for 
answer; but at that moment I fear it did not 
greatly reassure her, to think that he, too, might 
risk his life to save her brother. It seemed to : 
her sacrilege to think of any one but Reginald, 
and yet this stranger would be a cruel loss. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Then followed long, weary days for Violet i 
Treherne; each one filled with alternate hopes 
and fears, and brave efforts against despair; whilo 
each night brought Count Gaetano, whose visit \ 
she dared not avoid, with his threats and prom- j 
ises and cruel tenderness; and the Sister always \ 
slept soundly, during the long hour of his visit, \ 

Many a time, in that week, did Sherwood j 
insist that Miss Treherne should leave the old 
marchesc. This daily duty, in these hours of 
cruel suspense, were, together, too much for her. 
They seemed to wear upon, and exhaust, the 
young girl, in a manner unaccountable to him. 
But the fear of increasing her brother’s danger, 
by resisting the young count’s addresses, openly, 
brought her always to the old man’s bedside, at 
the usual hour. 

“ Why should you wish to marry me, if I do 
not love you ?” she asked her tormentor, con¬ 
stantly. 

“But young ladies do not know what love 
means, until after marriage; that is for contadme ,” 
he asserted, with wide-eyed astonishment at the j 
question. “ You will adore me, when we are i 
married. I shall make you most happy; and 
then mine is one of the best names in Sicily, as j 
you surely know.” j 

“ But how can you save my brother, even if > 
you wish ?” 

“ Leave me the task. Give me only your j 
little hand, and a vow to be mine, and I shall—I \ 
shall pay the ransom.” 

“ How is it you can pay so large a sum, at 1 
once, when you were to have the American in 
jour house, for the sake of the money he could , 
give you?” she shrewdly demanded, in a moment } 
of sick, helpless fear, and anger at his cowardly 
persistence. 

“ It is he, then, who has dared to tell you this, ] 
and who keeps you from promising that which I > 
demand? Know, then,” he said, savagely, i 
“ that I will have him, too, stolen by the brigands, \ 


if I «ee him again near you, in the English 
garden, as yesterday. He shall pay with his 
life for aspiring to one who has been chosen by 
the Rucellai. That /, too, am of the mafia , you 
may know, hut dare ruot tell l’’ 

This,, then, was the secret of his power. And 
she, Violet Treherne, had been thus intimate 
with a thief! Not even with a brigand, but with 
one who concealed himself beneath title and 
position, while fattening on the gains of his phy¬ 
sically braver, if not more worthy, comrades I 
Violet’s heart turned sick at the thought of com¬ 
parative complicity with such a wretch ; but still 
she dared not yet rebel outright. Each day* she 
hoped for news of the arrival of the ransom, and 
then she was sure she would be relieved from this 
horrible incubus. 

Since the count’s threat, she became even 
afraid of being seen with Sherwood, lest he, too, 
should be spirited away. The papers were full 
of a similar abduction, which had just taken 
place. A young Sicilian had disappeared from 
the principal theatre of Palermo. He had gone 
out, between the acts, and his companions had 
seen no more of him. Some days later, he was 
exchanged for a large sum of money, sent to the 
brigands, by his terrified family. Violet Tre- 
lierae dared not ask herself what it would cost 
her to know Sherwood captured ; so she avoided 
him by every gentle means, Beeing him rarely; 
and passed the long hours in hoping for news of 
the ransom. 

As the days went by, and each effort to obtain 
information at the Marsala offices was so ill- 
received and so ineffectual, Sherwood began to 
fear that Reginald Treherne’s life was to be sac¬ 
rificed, by those who had already endangered 
the young man’s fortune by their dishonesty. 
Then came the last days of the respite; and 
Sherwood seemed animated by a feverish activity, 
which even Miss Treherne noticed. 

Was he wishing to leave Sicily? She asked 
herself, by what right he should be expected to 
remain, longer than be originally intended. Was 
he anxious about the beautiful Italian girl’s fate, 
when her own brother had never once mentioned 
her? Certain it was that he found many things 
to occupy him, and keep him from Miss Tre¬ 
herne’s society; and the poor girl, feeling it 
without allowiug herself to name and face the 
feet, added this new trouble to her already 
heavy burthen. Sherwood, too, on his part, 
avoided a t&U-artete, lest he might chance, by 
word or look, to let his cruel anxiety about her 
brother appear. None the less was he sensible 
of a chill, from Violet’s consistent following of 
the same line of conduct. 
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“ Is she doubting me, because I have ibecn < eyes? She sat weeping and tremblings and even 
able, so far, to do nothing to restore her brother ?” j forgot the old marchese’s hour in this trouble, 
he thought. “ It is true that I make a seemingly \ What would the interview be, now that the count 


contemptible figure, remaining supinely here at 
her side, and looking on at the daily paling and 
thinning of her sweet face; but I must not 
speak—no I that would be worse still.” 

The hot dawn and hotter sunset painted 
glorious colors on sky and sea, but poor Violet 


had fulfilled his threat? And how could she 
permit him to touch the hand, that Sherwood 
had last held? 

She sent for Benton. 

He came, vowing that the ransom would still 
be in time, and declaring that his couriers were 


saw them not. The soft starlit night fell, and j ready to go off with it, at whatever hour it might 
brought no sleep to her weary eyes. Each day arrive. 

was so fearfully long. And yet how horrible to Miss Treheme also commanded him to seek the 
see their number dwindle, without bringing the i American consul, and take all possible steps for 
ransom. If only she could have the comfort of Sherwood’s safety; but alas! she knew nothing 
Sherwood’s society, and be cheered by his oonfi- j about his friends, or their power to ransom him. 


dent certainty I 

Here he came, along the hot, empty street, 
just under her balcony, and her tired heart flut¬ 
tered, as she heard his steps. 


Benton promised all things, but added : 

“ If Miss Treheme permits me, I think she is 
rid of a meddling impertinent, who might, later, 
have forced his acquaintance upon the family, 


‘ I am come to say good-bye, for my laBt day j perhaps, with fortune-hunting intentions.” 
away. Wish me success,” he said, trying to j These last insolent words sealed Miss Treheme’s 
speak cheerfully, though his eyes were full of < lips; but in her heart she sighed: 


traitorous sadness, as he took Violet’s small hand 
in his. “ Only one day, or, at most, not more 
than two; and then we will both come back— 
our runaway, and your devoted slave.” And he 
kissed the little hand, almost roughly. 

“There is some file in Naples, surely,” she 
said, her sad'eyes noting a bright blue suit and 


“ Oh, Regy, if you were here, he would not 
dare—” 


CHAPTER VII. 

The day but one before that named for hia 
ransom, dawned upon Reginald Treherne, after a 
weary, sleepless night. He lay, still bound, and 


scarlet cravat, which gave Sherwood an entirely J gazing from the door of his cabin. The stars had 


new and scarcely tasteful look. 


; faded, one by one, from his sight, and now the 


“ Only a small concession to the national love j “ earliest pipe of half-awakened birds” heralded 
for color,” he stammered; and then hastened^ the sun, at last. To-morrow he might hope to 
out of the room. $ hear of his release: at least, it would surely not 

Violet wondered if everything and everyone : pass without news. But then it might be brigand- 
was to change like him; and sat for long hours fashion, to put defaulting hostages to death in the 
dreamily brooding, till the afternoon waned, and j morning. 

the dreaded time for Count Rucellai’s visit ap- ■: To die thus, like a dog, and he not yet thirty ! 
proached. She had refhsed to dine; and was | If he could but fight for his life, and sell it 
summoning strength to go to the marquis, en- J 
couraging herself in the hope that this might be | 
the last visit she should have from her tormentor, j 
when a servant rushed in, breathless, and bring- > 
ing terrible news. A detachment of brigands. 
had carried off another diligence load of travellers, ■ 


dearly, as a man should. And then Gelsomind, 
his beautiful darling. It would not bear thinking 
of, if he would keep from utter despair. 

Suddenly, there was a stir among the huts, 
nearest the path to the windlass basket. Treherne 
could hear the signals from the sentinels. Some- 


and among the number the Signorino Americano ! \ one had arrived, and he waited in a fever of im- 
Her informant believed that the raid had taken j patience, 
place in the outskirts of the city, and mine host J A soft breeze blew over the sea, and ns the 
of the Trinacria confirmed the news of Sher- 1 sun came up in glory, the blossoms began to 
wood’s capture. j droop ; but soon a general stir became evident, 

Her last friend gone! And possibly by her j among the high-banked, white clouds, which hung 


own fault! 


low over the sea, and shut in the distance. 


Violet Treherne’s was no feeble character, but j The basket creaked, as it went down and up, 
this came near crushing her. She was stunned ; ; down and up. But it was too far off for Treherne 
but it seemed to her she must do something; and ? to be able to distinguish its contents, as they were 
yet, what could she do for this stranger—this j brought to the plateau. At last, he was sure of 
merest travelling acquaintance, in the world’s • two human arrivals, and one—bound like himself, 
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but probably also living, was left lying in his j So much difficulty, however, had the Sicilian 
bonds, while the chief welcomed the new comers, bandit to explain this to Treherne, who only 
and read a letter they brought. . Then eertain j half-understood his patois, that he turned and 
packets changed hands, and Treherne’s heart j called Sherwood to his aid. 
leaped, thinking of his ransom. Perhaps it was j 4< Tell the Signore Inglesi that another week is 

come at last | all that I shall grant, and that his life will pay 

But what did he see ? Someone cut the bonds | for any further delay,” said the brigand, savagely, 
of the man who lay there, and all at once he rec- j 44 He knows that the money will not save him, if 
ognized Sherwood himself. he tries to speak to the other prisoners,” was 

Sherwood here ? And who was left to care for • added, significantly. 

Violet? All at once he became aware of the fact, j Sherwood lounged up to his former friend, 
that,his tranquility of mind, where his sister was and gaping skywards, with well-feigned stupidity, 
concerned, had depended on Sherwood’s vicinity j mumbled, in a low voice, in English, 
to and protection of her. Oh, would Sherwood \ “Not a wordl Be wide awake for anything, 

never leave off gazing stupidly about him, and j Your sister is all right. Where is the other 

come near—near enough to be questioned ? girl ?” 

There seemed no chance of it. j “ In the third cabin,” responded Treherne, his 

First, he had a long conversation with Capo voice nearly suffoeated with renewed hopfe, yet 
Leone, and he, too, wrote the usual letter, proba- puzzled as to what it all meant, 
bly commanding-the payment of his own ransom. > “If anything happens, look out for her, and 
Then Treherne was witness to a leisurely break- j make for the sea.” He then began to interpret, 
fust, to which the young American did ample \ Finally, he lifted his hat, and strolled away, as 
justice, not neglecting the sandwiches of figs and ) if bored with the duty. 

ham, and the mare’s-milk cheese. Would he never \ All day long Treherne watched his friend, 
finish, and approach, that he might give news of who did not approach. At dusk Sherwood 
Violet and Palermo ? again wandered aimlessly about, and chanced to 

Apparently not, for, having satisfied his appe- come near Treherne. He took off his hat, and 
tite, he put a large white silk pocket-handker- bowed politely again, offering a htuid-shakc, which 
chief over his hat, in the guise of a puggeree , and , left in his friend’s hand a small, sharp knife,, 
strolled off; not even in the direction of the sea, J strong enough to cut his bonds, 
but climbing the nearest peak, with great effort, ^ 44 At moon-rise,” he said, as if saluting, and 

after his night’s fatigue, and standing in full ; went off toward his own allotted cabin, 
relief against the hot blue of the sky, near the > A large detachment of brigands, beaded by 
ruined tower. Treherne remarked that he was their renowned chief, had tramped away early in 
dressed in a startling suit of vivid blue, and wore the afternoon, probably upon predatory thoughts 
a big scarlet, neck-tie; and yet he could not intent, as they had knives ns well as pistols in 
remember in Sherwood a taste for such bizarre : their red sashes, and their rifles gleamed over 
apparel. That, however, was not singular, when their shoulders. 

he recalled the brevity of their acquaintance. Night fell. The others went to bed. Sherwood 
Would the donkey never cease regaling his taste ; strolled down to the shore quite late, and visited 
for a sea view, and come nearer ? jail the sentinels, the lost thing before dis- 

At last! Sherwood took off his hat, with the : appearing into his cabin, 
small sheet by way of puggeree , and waved it j Treherne lay, looking out over the dark sea, 
over his head, as if saluting the sea. Then he j which reflected, on its tranquil bosom, the 
came gingerly down, and reached the plateau, as i myriad stars in the heavens, when the silver 
Treherne was taking his coffee and black bread J sickle of the sweet new moon peeped over the 

breakfast. , j brow of the next hill. Almost at the same 

What did the fellow mean ? He stuck a glass • instant a rocket was seen to mount from each of 
in his eye, as he approached Treherne, and dis- a couple of yachts, becalmed in the space between 
charged his face of all expression. Before that : the headlands, and two boats put off from each 
astonished young man had time to ask an ex- vessel, making shprewards, 
planation, Capo Leone appeared. A portion of; The time had come now, Treherne felt intui- 

Trehome’s ransom, it now seemed, had been ■ tively, to sever his bonds; and in a few moments 

Bent, as a sort of sop to Cerberus, and it was he was a free man. But he lay quiet still, until 
prayea that the Capo Briganti would have patience ; he should see what he could do with his liberty. 
&r yet some days, when the full sum would be j One of .his jailors snored outside, the other 
Biadc up out of funds telegraphed from England. \ was smoking a meditative pipe within. 
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Suddenly, there was a crash of firearms, below j 
the cliff, and in a few moments the bed of the 
dry water-course, which served as a road-way, 
was full of struggling men, upon whom the new 
moon threw a soil light. Oaths, blows and j 
pistol-shots rang out on the still air, and Tre- 
herne’s guardians, feeling sure of his bonds, ran i 
off to have a share in the fray. j 

Quick as thought,^ Treherne dashed into the j 
next cabin but one, and shoving the resisting j 
women out of his path, found the lovely Italian > 
Weeping on her couch. j 

With a tender cry she ran to his protecting 
arms, and they fled together across the plateau, j 
and down the steep water-way, into the middle i 
of the. knot of struggling men there. The j 
brigands were fighting bravely, but the surprise 
had caught many without arms; and the besieg- j 
ing party, being double the number of their 
adversaries, the victory was soon decided. Mean¬ 
while, Treherne had fled to the shore, and 
lifted Gelsoming into one of the boats. 

Presently, down the hill came the victorious 
party, and assembled on the shore to re-embark. 

“My brave fellows, what is the damage?” 
called out Sherwood. 

“A broken head or two, and certain flesh 
wounds—I think that is all,” responded some¬ 
one. 

“And where is Treherne?” 

“ Hero am I,” he answered, exultant. “ Has 
anyone a boat-cloak V* 

Someone counted up the numbers; none were 
missing; so a speedy embarkation was effected; 
and soon all were on board the two yachts. 

The Italian girl was warmly welcomed by 
Sherwood, who told her of her father’s illness, 
though able to promise his speedy recovery, with 
her help. 

“ Whore in the world did you find all these 
jolly tars ?” asked Treherne, never able to leave 
off shaking them by the hand. 

“Part of them are English, from a ship in 
port at Palermo, and part recruits from an 
American merchantman at Naples. We were 
only about forty, and we trounced those Italian S 
beggars finely. \ 

“ I was to be captured on purpose,” continued \ 
Sherwood. “ so as to signal to the yachts the j 
exact spot where you were to be found ; then, at t 
the first peep of the new moon, the blue-jackets i 
were to come ashore, and swarm up thb road. I < 
think we cooked their goose completely. The j 
sentinels are still asleep, from the effects oi toy i 
drugged segars.” j 

And the ransom ?” I 

“That’s the deuce of it, you see. There’s \ 


likely to be foul play at your place. I fear your 
managers are hand-and-glove with these beggars,” 
said Sherwood. “ I had no end of trouble, just 
to soe your letter, although your people knew 
that Miss Treherne trusted me. When they 
showed it, on her demand, I saw your phonetic 
message, with the description of the coast and 
tower. How did you know anyone understood 
the signs?” 

“ I didn’t know; but I hoped it. You Ameri¬ 
cans dabble in all sorts of knowledge,” 

“ Luckily, I should Bay; for no one at your 
place noticed the crabbed characters.” 

“ Does Violet know of your expedition ?” asked 
Treherne. 

“ Not a word. How could I tell how it would 
succeed? And she needed no new anxiety. 
She thinks me in Naples, about your ransom.” 

Sherwood was courteous to the young Italian 
girl, but asked his friend no questions; indeed, 
question and answer were scarcely needed, so 
complete was Treherne’s devotion. 

The night breeze soon wafted the two out to 
sea, but, alas! the morning found them still 
within a good day’s sail distant from Palermo, 
and in a dead calm. 

It is to be doubted if Reginald Treherne would 
have grumbled, however, if the voyage had "been 
longer; but his accounts of Gaetano dei Ruccllai’s 
complicity with the brigands, lengthened Sher¬ 
wood’s face, and wrinkled his brow, though he 
said nothing. 

To what end should he tell her brother, that 
Violet Treherne was nearly alone, in the villain’s 
society, in their absence ? 

Patience! A stiff breeze would sepn bring 
them into the midst of the matter. 

If only this pink of Sicilian birth and breeding 
should not. spirit her also away, before a favoring 
breeze could bring them to her assistance! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The long, sultry day draws to a close, and With 
the approach of evening, the sea, which had, all 
day* shone like a furnace of melted steel, look on 
iridescent tints, softening into purple in the 
shadow of the hills. The “African wind,” 
which had blown steadily for a week, its hot 
breath taking life from the air, and strength from 
the tense nerves, at last died away; and the 
beautiful city, on fire from the glowing water’s 
edge to its loftiest glittering spire, with the 
sunset’s glory, began to fade into a series of 
white silhouettes, traced upon the violet back¬ 
ground of the evening sky. 

The streets, so lately deserted, now become 
peopled again. Men and women sat, propped 
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against the lintels; and tiny babies, without a { 
scrap of clothing, lay on the stones, in the narrow 
streets, quite Silent, their great black eyes j 
astonished to see the stars oome, one by one, out j 
of the vaporous film which clouds the sky, j 
donkies and horses turning carefully Out of their \ 
path, without guidance, to avoid walking on the j 
innocent creatures. • s 

The street Arab, the same genus, with trifling 
variations, in all known countries, having slept 
away the afternoon oppression, comes out in 
great force, and of both sexes; and as soon as the \ 
dusk is really decided, sets about the successful < 
persecution of the PaLermitan noblesse, which j 
has begun to fill the wide streets, the Villa Giulia, j 
and the English gardens. \ 

It is too late in the season for fore&Heri; but j 
many a kind glance is bent upon the shadowy 
form of the only representative of that class, ; 
solitary, in the high hotel balcony; the povcra 
Signorina Inglesi , whose brother is with the j 
cammorra , and who sits looking hopelessly out into < 
the night. Her sweet, ftesh cheeks are now pale j 
enough, and her eyes have a wildness, quite j 
foreign to their usual gentle expression, as she 
awaits the nightly summons to the bedside of the 
Marchese dei Rucellai—the poor, old man, who 
calls her by the name of his lost daughter, and is 
happy in her visit. 

That horrible visit, which will begin in peace, j 
and the benison of the gentle old man, and end— 
how? 

The last interview had been stormy enough on 
the lover’s part, and Violet had feared that she j 
would be obliged to call for help. And yet, how j 
could she dare him to do his worst, with \ 
Reginald—with both those dear lives* perhaps, j 
in his unscrupulous hands ? j 

A message came from the old marquis; and \ 
•till she lingered, sick at heart, with dread of < 
what must, follow. A second summons. Why : 
should she distress |the sick man ? At least, this ' 
one kindness remained to do; and she rose and \ 
went slowly down the long corridor. ' 

After a few loving words, the marquis began J 
to drowse, and under the magnetism of her touch, ( 
he soon murmured his accustomed blessing, and \ 
dropped asleep. < 

Sister Hieronyma trotted softly about the \ 
chamber for a while; but with the last bell-notes j 
of the Angeliu, she, too, sought her accustomed \ 
easy chair; and soon the sound of her murmured j 
* orisons ceased, to be followed by a faint noise, ; 
as of a distant and laboring steam engine—the i 
gentle snore of her evening nap., > 

The silence became oppressive. More than 
once, poor Violet started up to take refuge in her \ 


own rooms. But if the Rucellai should Beek her 
there, with no one but the helpless and incom- 
prehendiug English servant for protection? 

At least, here, beside his father’s sick bed, 
there could be no real personal danger, and she 
might be able still to temporise. 

Steps ! The count was coming, as usual, to 
make his daily visit to his old father—at least, 
this was his ostensible errand. The door has 
opened softly, and, in a moment, he is before her, 
his usually dark visage blanched to a yellow 
pallor, by strong emotion, and his eyes shining 
covetously. He strides straight toward Violet, 
and seizing her hand, kissed its trembling fingers, 
passionately. 

She started to her feet; but he holds her hand 
fast, wkh a warning gesture toward his sleeping 
father; the exulting smile on hiB blanched face 
filling her with new speechless terror. 

“ Did I not tell you that I only could save 
your brother?” he whispered. 44 What would 
you do, now that the ransom comes not, if I 
could not grant you liis life—I whom you love 
not ? And that accursed American—call him now 
to your rescue.” 

Even then, with death in her heart, her brave 
soul would not yield. She threw off his 
detaining hand, and, facing him, courageously, 
said: 

44 In my country, a brave man would scorn to 
frighten a woman, and she unprotected. Stand 
there, Count Rucellai, and tell mo what you 
mean. There are yet twenty-four hours, in 
which I hope for my brother’s ransom. Even 
Sicilian brigands,” and here she looked at him 
scornfully, from head to heel, 44 keep their 
pledged word.” 

44 Brava tignorinaV 9 he sneered, though ho 
kept his distance. 44 And what if I tell her that 
there will be no time to send the money to the 
mountains now, though it should arrive to¬ 
morrow, as it doubtless will do. To-morrow, at 
the hour of twenty-three, when the sun sets, her 
brother will die—unless—unless she gives her¬ 
self to me so soon—so soon that I can send a 
mounted courier with orders to ride his horses to 
death, that he may bo iu time.” 

He saw her face change, as the cruel truth came 
home to her. Ho saw, and exulted in Ube hunted, 
despairing look which came over it, as her 
shaking hands held her temples fast, and her 
form swayed to and fro. One wild glance about 
the quiet chamber, and then she turned and fled 
down the corridor to her own rooms, perhaps 
only to escape him, or with some vague idea of 
help in the presence of anyone else. The door 
of her salon was wide open, and the maid not 
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there; and as if this trifle were the added straw old fishwoman, for the retention of her Bmall 
to her terrible burthen, she fell fainting to the dowry by her family. 

floor. Treherne wished to reject all idea of receiving 

- j: anything with his wife; but Sherwood made him 

CHAPTERIX. ' promise to do no such thing under the circum- 

Tite count, who had followed her, lifted her stances. It would be time enough to be generous, 
insensible body to a sofa. Then kneeling beside he said, when the marquis should be party to 
her, he devoured her hands with eager kisses, the bargain. The American was shrewd, and 
As he was about to touch her pure, defenseless saw that young Rucellai would be glad to be rid 
lips, with his cowardly ones, a sound of hurried of the future care of his Bister, on any terms, 
steps in the corridor arrested him; and while now that her escape from the brigands, with the 
his excited brain strove to define the meaning of two young foreetieri, would render her somewhat 
the interruption, some one mode a leap from the ineligible for any Italian marriage, 
door behind him, and seizing him by his long Meantime, the two young men were obliged to 
hair, dragged him backward across the room, conceal their indignation at the man's uuscrupu- 
He lay there prone, amidst furious English l 0 us pursuit of poor Violet. They did this for 
faces, a man's foot on his cheBt, whose pressure his sister’s sake; and Miss Treherne herself 
warned him to lie still. never told the full history of those terrible days. 

What was this ? The young. Englishman, What would be the use, since Rucellai was soon 
kneeling in the same place by his sister, and to be her brother-in-law? 

kissing her in a very un-English fashion; while The old marquis seemed quite unaware of the 
Gelsouiing, the daughter of the proud Rucellai, i substitution of his own daughter for Violet, when 
knelt, in her turn, to his own victor, pleading, ] she made the usual twilight visit, which the 
with tears, for his release I physician had insisted she should await, lest any 

A few moments more, and Sherwood, grimly, j shock of unnecessary premature information 
permitted him to rise. Then he cleared the room j should retard her father’s cure, 
of all but the persons immediately concerned. As “You are getting well, darling father,” she 
he was about to dose the door, Count Rucellai, who \ whispered, as she held herself resolutely quiet, 
had by this time recalled himself, made a motion j and even restrained kisses as well as tears, in 
to pass out, ordering his sister to follow him. j this dear moment of reunion, lest he should 
“ Scute, signore m*o,” said Sherwood, “ but my suspect her recent peril, 
friend there will have something to say to you, j “ Si, Bimbda mia. I aid getting well and 
as soon as his sister is restored to consciousness; J strong again, thanks to thy dear care; but how 
and so, you will pardon me for detaining you.” j hast thou escaped from the brigands. No one has 
With the lovely Gelsomind’s assistance, Tre- > told me, because I was so ill. Tell me, darling.” 
hernc had soon brought back life and color to j “ Thou knowest that the American, in our 
his sister’s face; but the sudden joy of his house, had n friend—an Inglesi—taken when I 
presence was too much for the poor girl’s sorely j was? Well, Carino, he has saved me—at least— 
tried strength ; she fainted, a second time; and \ the two have-” 

then it was all to do over again. It was not until i “God and the Virgin bless and make them 
Sherwood himself carried her to an arm-chair, on j happy !” pronounced the good old man, fervently, 
the wide balcony, that she could really believe j “ When am I to see them ? Have I been long ill, 
she was not dreaming. my beautiful one ?” 

Leaving her, with her hand in the conteesina’s ! “ A weary-time, my soul!” sighed Gelsomin6, 

_the two sweet girls already sure of loving each > holding him close, “ but thou art now cured. 

other—to hear and recount all the events of j Could I tell thee how happy I am ? First, that 
these past terrible days, and the good news of 
the approachingconvalescence of the old marchese, 
the two gentlemen returned to the baffled Sicilian 
within. 

He seemea to feel the shame and dishonor of 
his conduct, as a man and & gentleman, very 
little. With him, in spite of his long lineage, the 
rank was “but the guinea stamp.” At heart, J “But he is of the Wodehouses, who are so 
he was utterly selfish; and as soon as he heard rich, and will be content with ever so little, 
of Treherne’s proposal for his sister’s hand, he because he love9 me, babbo —loves your little 
took heart of grace, and began to bargain, like an j Gefaominl,” she asserted, with many kisses. 


I ’ thou art better, and then—then, that the Inglesi 
loves me—loves thy little one, and that she, too, 
loves him?” 

She hid her face on the old marchese’s breast, 
but her pink ears showed her blushes. 

“ Is it so, then ? And does he know of thy 
small portion?” eagerly demanded the father. 
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The old man could well believe in any folly for j 
her sake, when he lifted the happy face from its 
concealment. j 

It was not so easy to di$]tos6 of Sherwood’s 
case. When it became known in England, to \ 
potential and even titled relatives, that an Ameri- j 
can, and one believed to have little fortune, j 
sought the wealthy Miss Treherne in marriage, 
there was much fluttering of aristocratic wings. \ 
But when Treherne arrived in England, they j 
found it expedient to assume another tone. | 

“ Which one among you would have taken all \ 
the money he could command, and, without hope \ 
of his own ransom, thrown himself into the \ 
brigand’8 power, to save me for my sister, whom \ 
he loved ? And he did this, too, at the probable j 
cost of his own life.” j 

“ But, Begy, dear; a young man, whom no one I 
knows,” feebly urged one. i 

“I will present you all with pleasure,” he 
said, “and it will be the greatest honor of your l 
lives to know’ him.” 

No one, therefore, wa$ able to prevent the j 
marriage. But it was astonishing what an 
ameliorating effect it had upon the minds of the } 
relations, when Kenneth Sherwood was found to 
possess a respectable share of this world’s goods, i 
The old marchese spends his feubatners in ] 
England, and his winters in his beautiftil \ 
Palermitan home, which his daughter is never < 
tired of embellishing. \ 


One beautiful April evening, as the usual 
skirmishing is going on between certain blonde 
and brown babies and their nurses, in the loggit , 
on the top of the Rucellai palace, about that vexed 
question of going to bed, we may listen to the 
conversation of the four persons, who lean on the 
parapet, and look out over the purple sea. 

Stromboli is throwing his fiery rockets into the 
afterglow, and a fleet of red-sailed fishing boats is 
coming into port, while the long, wavy line of 
mountains is fast fading into indistinctness, and 
cottage lights begin to spangle the shadows. 

“ I don’t know that I really ever did propose,” 
says Treherne, with a meditative air, “ now that 
I think of it.” 

The beautiful woman at his elbow, first turns 
on him b:g, soft, reproachfhl eyes; but her coral 
lips part in a merry laugh, as she shakes her 
hand at him. 

“ And I,” says Sherwood, “ I only offered a 
helping hand to Miss Treherne, and she immedi¬ 
ately clasped me about the neck.” 

“ After the manner of mermaids,” explained 
Violet Sherwood, tranquilly. “ As we were at 
the bottom of the sea, there was nothing else to 
do.” 

“ God bless my husband,” is Violet’s charac¬ 
teristic answer. 

“My Englishman loves his dowerless wife?” 
coaxes the stately Palermitan. 

“ Goose !” is the perfectly satisfactory answer. 


“THEY ARE NOT LOST.” 


BT OATH1B1NB ALLAN. 


Tins dead are only ao in name. 

All round, they live and move, 
Unseen, unheard, yet stfll the same, 
Still watching ns with love. 

Sometimes they come to ns at night. 

They speak, how real they seem I 
We sigh to see the morning light, 
And woo again our dream, 


Sometimes we feel that they have been 

All day besido us, too. 

So close, the wall between so thin 
A touch might break it through. 

Iu joy or grief, by night or day, 

Their sympathy they prove. 

They are not lost, they live alway, # 
And guard ns with tlxeir love. 


WOMAN. 

BY W. B. MITCHELL. 


Ir earth in one brief day might lose 
The moon and stars, and smiling skies, 
The deep, green woods, the queenly rose, 
And all fair flow'rs, the hills that rise, 
And lovely vales that sleep below. 

And babbling brooks, the dreamy sea, 
And rivers, broad and bright that flow, 
And all the beauteous things that be— 


All but the sun for life and light, 
Though Nature hid her face to mourn 
These vanished things so fair and bright 
Which never should again adorn, 

Oh, woman, mightst then still abide 
And time become eternity, 

And man had lost all things beside. 

He fain would linger here with thee! 
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Elsie Manners had a weakness for making ] 
matches between her friends. Of course, ini- j 
mediately you conjure up a vision of a plotting, j 
middle-aged lady, either wife or widow. In j 
reality, she was just six-and-twenty, but looked j 
preposterously girlish, owing to her diminutive ) 
stature, her marvellously fair complexion, her; 
eager, wondering, blue eyes, and her sensitive, 
flexible mouth, which was yet full of character. 
But Miss Manners did her best to atone for what 
she considered these defects, by wearing rich, 
heavy gowns of a sober hue, and being exceed¬ 
ingly dignified. 

Miss Manners was an heiress, and resided on 
the Hudson river, and though numerous grand 
people lived about her, or spent their summers 
there, she was a sort of queen of the oounty, in 
spite of her being unmarried. Her mother resided 
with her, but Elsie was rightfully and legally the 
mistress of the domain; for it had been bequeathed 
to her by a deceased uncle. 

Elsie Manners had lived her romance long 
before, so long that she had outgrown the pain, 
though its effect showed plainly in all her views 
anil theories. She and handsome George Delancey 
had been lovers, when she was a mite of six, and 
he a winning, rebellious, tyrannical boy of six¬ 
teen. Their birthdays both came on the trjreistiMh 
of May, and when this day arrived, that saw 
Elsie seventeen, they were to have been married. 
But George Delancey was thrown out of his car¬ 
riage, on the road to the church, and picked up 
dead. No girl ever had a more fortunate escape. 
In spite of his charming traits, he had crammed 
more wickedness into his brief life, than the 
generality of men manage to commit in three¬ 
score and tgn years. 

When Elsie’s despair was a month old, from 
three different sources came the first proofs of 
her lover’s real characte/. In the satisfying 
herself that these were true, she learnepi—70s 
much as a young, innocent girl could learn— 
what hig career had been. I do not tell you 
the stories; but I will tell you one thing; in 
every way possibly, she aided his' vidtlms—God 
bless her! 

When she was nineteen, slie went out into the 
world again, and assumed her place. The terrible 
tragedy, which had desolated her girlhood, gave 
her a sort of sanctfty, in the minds of all about. 
( 446 ) 


It came to be regarded, as a settled thing, that 
Miss Manners would never marry. Somehow, 
everybody appeared to look on her as a widow, 
and think it right 'fend natural she should have 
the freedom of one. Young girls always told her 
their secrets ; masculine friends confided in her; 
and, altogether, a stranger hearing her talked 
about, would have supposed she must be fifty, at 
least. There were plenty of men who had loved 
her, or knew they could have loved her; but one 
and all put the idea by as too insane even for 
contemplation. 

She was a happy woman. She eqjoyed life, 
liked gayety, appreciated her vast fortune, and 
did* great good with it; and, besides, was an 
eefnest student. The real secret of her content¬ 
ment, lay in the fact that she was always occu¬ 
pied. So nine years had gone by—nine whole 
5 years—and Elsie’s twenty-sixth birthday had 
come. 

It was the loveliest weather imaginable, really 
seeming as if nature c^ired to contribute her 
quota towards rendering Miss Manners’ fit*, 
a complete success. She always gave a fUt on 
her birthday ; and this one promised to exceed 
all dormer ones. 

Yet only the night before, the festivities 
'daftfovHy escaped being 1 turned into a season of 
mourning; and they would inevitably have been, 
btifc fbr Mr.' Gerald Levison’s presence of mind. 
Miss Manners and her guests, for her house was 
always frill at this season, were spending the 
evening, along with numerous other people, at 
the dwelling of one of her neighbors. There 
were fire-works on the lawn, when some misdi¬ 
rected whdei or serpent, sent a shower of sparks 
towards Miss Manners, and ignited her gown. 
Gerald Levison chanced to stand near her. He 
oaught up a heavy shawl, which some old lady 
had brought out, and finding no excuse for 
weortyg, had flung over the back of a bench. 
Mr. Levison wrapped this about Miss Manners, 
and extinguished the flames, before any one else 
had time hardly to see the accident. 

Miss Manners escaped with only a bum on 
her left Srm, and Mr. Levison with some scorches 
on his hands. But the incident rendered the 
birthday fete a mbre enthusiastic affair erven than 
usual, and, naturally, people made a hero of 
Gerald Levison, a good deal to his annoyance. 
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By profession, he was an artist, and beginning 
to be well known in his profession. He had 
lately returned from Europe, and had arrived at 
his cousin’s, on the day of the accident. Miss 
Manners had never met him, and as she had only 
reached the house, a very short time previous to 
the disaster, there had been no opportunity for 
the hostess to present these two to each other: 
Nor did any introduction give an opportunity for 
Miss Manners to express her gratitude ; for Mr. 
Levison disappeared, before the exoitement sub¬ 
sided, and did not make his appearance again. 

ffte had been included in his host’s invitation 
to the birthday flu, and in the morning, it 
seemed to Miss Manners only fitting, that she 
should write a note to her friend, Mrs. Hastings, 
saying how deeply grateful she felt, and hoping 
that Mr. Levison’s injuries would not prevent his 
giving her the pleasure of seeing him. 

Miss Manners was already the possessor of two 
of Gerald’s pictures; for she entertained a great 
admiration for his genius, a firm belief in his 
future- She was prepared, too, personally to 
like him, from many things whieh had been told 
her, in regard to his generosity, his perseverance, 
the fortitude with which he had borne the 
reverses of fortune, that had changed him, from 
m amateur artist to a professional one. 

It was to be expected, that an acquaintance, 
began under such auspioes, would progress 
smoothly, and that Miss Manners should be more 
than ever prepossessed in his favor. But what 
helped them most, was the fact that he seemed 
to avoid her, at first; and Elsie, certain this 
arose from a wish to show her, that he had no 
mind to overrate his serried in her behalf, liked 
him the better for this delicacy. 

Even while writing her note> on the day of the 
flu, her gratitude roused those match-making 
proclivities, which were so strong in her. It 
occurred to her, that it would be a most de¬ 
lightful thing, if he and May Gifford could be 
brought together. May Gifford was a distant 
relative and protegd, oh whom, it was known, 
Miss Manners meant to bestow a goodly marriage 
portion, a clever, pretty, charming girl of nine¬ 
teen. Elsie wrote to her also, telling her how 
much she regretted that a sister’s illness had 
forced her to put off her visit, but adding that 
she should expect her the next month. She 
spoke very slightly of her accident, and said 
little about Mr. Levison; but the more she 
thought, the more convinced she became that her 
cousin and the artist would be beguiled into a 
romance, that should lead to love and matrimony. 

But two whole months elapsed before Miss 
Gifford came, and Elsie and Levison had grown 


\ warm friends, in the meantime. She had long 
j been promising her portrait to her old friend t 
Mrs. Phillips; and Gerald painted it; and the 
\ many hours thus spent together, proved to Miss 
| Manners that her first impressions had been 
justly founded. 

j After all, May Gifford arrived unexpectedly. 

She found Elsie and Levison in the painting- 
j room, whither she went at once. 

“ But I am not satisfied,” he was saying, as he 
j laid down his palette, and looked from the origi- 
| nal to the portrait, and bock again at her, shak- 
< ing his bead the while. “ There is something 
| wanting. It is a fhir likeness, if you will; but 

I ' there’s an expression I have not caught—how¬ 
ever, there’s one comfort, I don’t believe anybody 
else could.” 

j “I am glad it is a comfort,” returned Miss 
i Manners, laughing.; “but it is a very poor com- 
j pliment to so good a sitter as I flatter myself I 
< have proved.” 

| “That is just the trouble—you have not been 
J «t all a good sitter,” he cried, laughing too. 
j “ But I suppose it is not your fault, that your 
j fhce declines to retain the same expression, for 
j two consecutive minutes.” 

\ tl Then you can’t blsmO me!” she said. 

| “I cannot imagine any human being blaming 
• you for anything,” replied Levison, bo eagerly 
> {hat he was startled by the sound of his own 
S voice, and feared he had betrayed himself. 

! Just then the door opened. Levison was 
> standing with his back towards it, bending over 
• his paint-box, by way of giving himself some- 
| thing to do, while wondering if Miss Manners 
5 had observed the eagerness of his tone, lialf- 
j afraid, half-hoping that she might have done so. 
| “Why, May I” he heard her exclaim, and 
\ turning round, he saw her exchanging warm 
. greetings with an exceedingly pretty girl. It 
i would have been plain to anybody, who looked 
( at him, that ho recognized the new-comer, and 
« that the surprise in his face was mingled with a 
| certain sensation of embarrassment 
• “ You see I have got here at last, Elsie,” said 

\ Miss Gifford, bestowing another kiss upon her 
! cousin. 

! “I had given you up, until next week. I am 
: so glad to see you!” cried Miss Manners. “ I’ve 
! had no letter, or telegram—and there was no 
orie to meet you at the station. What an inhos- 
' pitable wretch you must have thought me.” 

\ “Oh, I didn’t send any message. I wanted 
■ to take you by surprise,”' Miss Gifford answered. 
| Suddenly Miss Manners remembered the artist. 
; The room was very large, and he was standing 
1 near the farther end. 
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“ Mr. Levison,” she called, “ come here and 
let me present you to my cousin, Miss Gifford.” 

He came forward, in obedience to her com¬ 
mand. May turned quickly, as Elsie uttered 
his name. Something in both faces showed 
Miss Manners that her introduction was super¬ 
fluous. It seemed to her that the rose-tints 
deepened in May’s cheeks, and that Mr. Levi- 
son looked very odd. But their mutual embar¬ 
rassment, if embarrassment it was, passed quick¬ 
ly. May held out hfer hand, as he approached, 
and said: 

“ How do you do, Mr. Levison 1 This is a great 
surprise. I did not dream of seeing you here.” 

“ An equal surprise to me,” he answered. “ I 
need not tell you what a pleasure it is.” 

“ Oh, no, we will let each other take all that 
for granted,” rejoined Miss Gifford, laughing. 
But was not her laugh a little constrained ? So, 
at least, thought Miss Manners. Then the pair 
shook hands, and Mrs. Manners, who had come 
in, said: 

“ So you and May are old acquaintances, Mr. 
Levison?” 

“ Unless she decides to ignore me,” he replied, 

gnyiy- 

“ Why, you never told us you knew May, Mr. 
Levison!” added the old lady. 

“ Then it seems he wished to ignore me,” 
said Miss Gifford. 

“ But I never heard Miss Gifford’s name men¬ 
tioned,” he rejoined. 

“ Ah, aunty, that doesn’t speak very well for 
you and Elsie,” cried May. “Please account 
for that fact, you very naughty cousin?” 

“ I can only say that Mr. Levison hides his 
'deafness well,” returned Miss Manners. “But 
deaf he must be, if he has not heard us wonder, 
twenty times a day, during the last fortnight, 
whether you ever meant to come.” 

“Certainly, I have heard you talk about your 
cousin,” replied Levison; “But you never told 
me it was Miss Gifford.” 

“ And you asked no questions, in order to 
prove that men are free from curiosity,” observed 
May. “ Oh, there is your portrait, Elsie!” she 
continued, hurrying towards the easel. “What 
an excellent likeness! I*congratulate you on 
your success, Mr. Levison ? Nobody has ever 
succeeded so well with her before.” 

“ Mr. Levison was just maligning me, saying 
I was not a good sitter, when you came in,” 
Elsie averred. 

“Oh, no. Only abusing my own efforts,” 
amended Levison. “ So you really like it, Miss 
Gifford?” 

“ Why, it is perfect—the best portrait I have 


'• ever seen of yours,” that young lady answered ; 
| and Miss Manners fell to wondering where her 
cousin had seen others of his handiwork, and then 
wondered at herself for not putting the question 
outright, but still did not do so. 

| They talked, for a few moments, about the 
■ picture. Then some remark, in regard to Miss 
| Gifford’s journey, caused Elsie to say: 

| “ You must want something to eat, child. 

I Luckily, luncheon is nearly ready.” 

| “ I think I want to wash my face most of nny- 

) thing,” said her cousin. “I’ve an idea I must 
| look rather like a soiled rag-doll, at this preset.” 

[ “Oh, very like,” cried Elsie, wheeling her 
| round, so that she could see her reflection in a 
\ mirror, where she looked as fresh and dainty as 
' if she had just left her dressing-room. 

S “ Well, I’m not so bad as I thought,” said May, 

: complacently. Then she added, “ Still, bad 
enough. And now, I know why an old maid, 

’ in the oar, glared at me so, during the last hour, 
\ and asked at least forty times, if I wasn’t teiYi- 
j bly warm, and hadn’t the headache.” 

“ She was vexed, because you seemed cool and 
I comfortable,” returned Elsie. “ Only we oughtu’t 
j to admit, before any man, that our sex is capable 
; of such weakness.” 

\ “Oh, there is no danger of contaminating 
j Mr. Levison’s ideas—he is a hopeless misan- 
i thrope and misogynist already,” said Miss 
> Gifford, laughing. 

| “ That is a phase of character you have hidden 

: from us, Mr. Levison,” said Elsie. 

\ “ It is a very wicked slander,” he replied, 

joining in their laughter. But it seemed to 
5 Miss Manners, that he was slightly annoyed, and 
\ that May’8 speech had a certain bitter ring, play- 
< fully as she spoke. 

j After a little, he took his leave, declining 
) Miss Manners’ invitation to stop ho luncheon, 
on the plea that he had promised Mrs. Hastings 
to be at home, by half-past one, and help her 
J entertain some visitors. 

j When he had gone, the two young ladies went 

• np to May’s room, to indulge in a few confidences, 
; while Miss Gifford dressed. They talked very 
; fast, about all sorts of things, and pefiple, except 
? Mr. Levison; but just as they were ready to 
| descend the stairs, in obedience to a summons to 
\ luncheon, Miss Manners said: 

• “ How odd you and Mr. Levison should know 
j each other.” 

\ “Odd?” repeated May. “ Why, very natural, 

• since we were both in Rome, at the same time, 
; last year, and had mutual friends.” 

j “ Well, I didn’t mean your knowing him was 
! odd, btit I never heard you mention him.” 
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“Haven't you? Nothing brought his name 
up, I suppose.” r - 

“But certainly I wrote you about my narrow 
escape from being burn^ed todeatb.”--, 

“Oh, no. You wrote me n^ppric. caught your 
gown, and 1 somebody; put* it out. I couloir not 
decipher the name, and when I- ashed in my neat 
letter, you forgot to answer.” 

In the evening, * party ef the neighbors came 
in, Mr. Levison/ among thjem; end- it was npfc 
unlit late, when she found herself alone, in her 
own room, that Elsie had lebure to sit down, -and 
hold cemmumon with/herself. 

She discovered, apd was, ^topished thereat, 
that for weeks and weeks,. ah e had completely 
put by—ignored—yes, forgotten, her plan, in 
regard to Mr. Levison and her. pousin. May. 
She marvelled now how she could have done so, 
since intimate acquaintance with him had more 
than borne out her first enthusiastic judgment* 
He wae wot only a genius in his profession, ho 
win one of the most brilliant mpn, socially, sbo 
had ever known. Nay 1 he possessed something 
higher even than all these enviable qualities; he 
was a thoroughly kind, generous^ noble man. 

And now it appeared that he and May knew 
each ether; in fact,-were more than mere ac- 
quaitances. It seemed as if there had been. a 
difficulty, or misunderstanding, bptweeq. thorn, 
and that both were, a little ill at ease, when 
together ; a, little inclined to be, bitter and cyn¬ 
ical, an young people often were, when they had 
a wound somewhere down in their hearts, or 
memories, which troubled the, nerves by its 
sobing. , 

Immediately, Elsie began, as - she was fond of 
doings to regard herself as ( ^P e!4 e riy person, and 
study matters hy the light ef experience, apd a 
perfectly calm, unbiased judgment. 

Oddf She felt strangely restless to-night, npd 
could not aummon up that composure, that, sense 
of having dona with youth aqd its feverish im¬ 
pulses, of being a mere looker-on in the .game of 
existence, except when called upon to play the 
part of riding and setting youthful lovers right, 
to which she was accustomed. 

> Something, away down in her own hear^ 
adied. Some voice in her soul cried out with 
eager longing. She shnfok, as if somewhere, 
under the recesses of her being, there lurked ' a 
secret, which she dared not contemplate. Recol¬ 
lections of her girlhood came up; her girlhood 
which had wasted its treasures of love upon an 
unworthy object ; had worshipped an idol of 
clay, and obstinately believed it a heaven-bora 
deity. In the storm and the nigfcf which fol¬ 
lowed, she had worn out the last remains of 
Voi. LXXIX.— 81 . 


youth sp completely, that always, since, life hqd 
looked dreary and monotonous, strive as she 
might tO/ftll it with duties and pleasures. 

But these were, all foolish thoughts. She was 
in a bad mood, and bs^.better put reflection by, 
until a,night's sleep had restored .her nerves to 
their f .usual fone. 

Thq,next mprning, she was quite herself again, 
able tq contemplate the. work she had in hand: 
that- of discovering if some,estrangement existed 
between May and L<?vjpqn* ^nd if her suspicion 
proved correct, of finding mean? to remove it. 

goring the pn?ufog fortnight, she folly decided 
that her theory had a foundation; these young 
people had been , loifp^.;, some .trouble, bad 
arisen; and now they, .gazed at each other, 
across a ,gulf of misunderstanding, which would 
gradually widen, unless some skillful k an< l 
bfklged it.over. - 

The weeks., flew by* The Summer passed. 
Autumn.came. May was to spend the,..winter 
with her cousin in tqwn.., Leyison, went 

away* fojr awhile, and camp bae^- The relations 
between; him and May were not eatisfaftory to 
Elsie. Sometimes, for day?,, she gave up the 
idea/that either cared. Sometimes she believed 
that if only the matter, c^iId be rightly managed, 
they ought be brought together. 

.. As for herself, she had grown capricious, and 
variable in her moods. There, were moments* the 
first she had ever known, when she grew angry 
and sore, that she should have exhausted F her 
powers of love so early, so utterly wasted them. 
Gfcher wpmen, at her age, had their: whole life 
before them, fresh and beaqtiful, while she had 
no future, fife looked cold and blank. It was 
well and right to live a great deal for one’s kind ; 
but the. human element craped-for some personal 
happiness; and- destiny gave her none. In other 
moods; she, suffered keen remorse, for haying 
permitted such vain,, weak regrets* 8he was a 
much poorer creature* she toki herself, than, she 
had believed . 4 Positively, she. was enriaus and 
jealous of young people, who had so malFjr hopes 
and aspirations; and dismally ashamed and con¬ 
science-stricken she became. 

I jThen, one dreadful night, she made a new 
discovery. She learned what riled herl This 
heart, which she had thought cold and dead, 
ha<f gone out toward Gerald Levison. It ap¬ 
peal'd incredible, but it was true! She felt as 
wicked as if convicted of ba-fing committed a 
great crime. It seemed to her that no past suf¬ 
fering had .ever equalled the misery of this vigil. 

The next morning early, sh<4 received a note 
from Levison, in which he asked 1 to see her 
alone. She knew what he wanted* He waa 
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coming, at last, to tell her the whole truth, and ! 
ask for her assistance. He could bear his 
suspense no longer. If May had any remnant 
of affection left for him, he must discover it; and 
he desired her, Elsie, to help him. 

And she would—yes, heartily, gladly! She 
rejoiced that the message had come, at this 
precise moment, for she deserved to be punished 
for her folly, and May had gone, to sit in her 
aunt's f Voom. So, as the hour approached for 
Levison’s arrival, Elsie was left alone. 

She retired to the library, and sat down. She 
had not long to wait. He was shown in 
presently. She saw him walking<juiclcly towards 
her. But it seemed a s if a mist veiled her sight, 
through which she behrid him only dimly. She 
felt cold, as if her life was slowly freezing out. 

He Was beside her. She could see how pale 
and agitated he looked. He did not extend his 
hand! 'He did not even wait for any ceremony 
of greeting, but he cried out, abruptly: 

“ I suppose you will think me the most auda¬ 
cious of men, when I tell you why I have come. 
But I could not wait any longer. I think I 
should have gone mod 1** 

She regarded him, with a smile. Still that 
mist wavered before her eyes. Still the cold, 
cold weight pressed down upon her heart. 

“ I am not likely to think anything of you, 
but What is pleasant,” she said. “I am glad 
yon have come. Tell me what you want to say.” 

' f He gazed at her, with a sudden incredulous joy,, 
in his fece. His eyes were fairly wild with an ex¬ 
pression, like that of a man doomed to death, who 
has suddenly heard that a respite has been granted. 

' “ Do you know—can you guess why I came?” 
he stammered. 

1 “ I know,” she answered. “ I am not blind ! 
My d 4 ar friend, I believe that it will be easy to 
make everything clear and plain. Only be quite ; 
frank. Tell me the whole F* 

“ Oh !” he cried, in a tohe of ecstacy—stopped 
at her anew, and exclaimed: j 


“I can’t believe it yet—Iddn’t dare ! I feel 
as if I must be dreaming! Oh, is it true-^c&n I 
hope?” 1 

“Should I speak, as I am doing, if yen could 
not ?” returned she. 

Then, to her utter bewilderment, he fell at ber 
feet, seized her two handstand kissed them pas¬ 
sionately, crying: 

“ My love, my darling l Oh, it seeihs t6o good 
to be true! Elsie, Elsie, you knew that I loVed 
you. You care—you do care? Tell me. i can’t 
believe it till I hear it from jrotir lip^-” 

But she sank back in her chair, so white and 
wan, that he nearly went ont of his senses with 
fright, and called npon her in piteous misery to 
tell him what this meant. Then she heard her¬ 
self murmur : 

“ May—I thought it was May—you cared for!” 

“ But May is engaged to Harry Travers. I 
have known it, a long while! She would not 
tell you—for she knew you were a little preju¬ 
diced against* Hiin^-until he had proved, by his 
energy in Ms profession, that he was worthy of 
her—but he is—lie’s a splendid fellow 1 But, 
oh, never mind them now—Elsie, my loVe, my 
beautiftil—is it true—can yon care?” 

So, a few weeks later, the Whble neighborhood 
was more astonished, thkn it had been in years. 
But when people recovered their wits, most 
persons were charmed, though therC Were of 
course certain old dowagers who felt indignant, 
and who thought that If Miss Manners mnrried, 
she ought to have married one of their own sons ! 

Elsie herself, at first, felt a little ashafiied of 
her own inconsistency, as she called it—then 
gratefol that the blank in her Jife should be 
filled—the desert became a blooming gardeii! 
She soon accepted her great happiness, os human 
beings do, as the most natural thing in the 
world, though her thankfulness did not lcefeen, 
and the present seemed always to grew brighter 
from its contrast to the doll, uneventful knonotemy 
of the past y&frs. 


JJJNE. 

BT ALEXANDER A. IRVIH1. 


Boom blow. ,. 

All the fields wife daisies glow, 
Coos the dove, 

Plafefetve, it the ftdghb’ring grove. 
By the strain!, 

Swallows skim, and,willows gleam. 

And the air r t 

Throbs with new life everywhere 1 


Jew* is here, 

Brightest month of all the year) 
0*er the sky, 

‘White clouds slow gofcrfling by. 
Down the hills. 

Laughing, leap a thousand HHa, 
In the woods. 

Thrushes wake the solitudes. 
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Mbs Primrose was busy over a party-dress > No one, in Howittsvilie, ever thought of 
for Miss Winnifred Earnscliffe. \ addressing Miss Primrose otherwise than madam. 

The material was fine, French-pink silk, and * Yet to look at, she was a slight, graceful, girlish 
there were billows of tulle for an over-dress, and J creature,, not many years older than pretty, 
great drifts of costly real lace, and clusters of l brilliant Miss Winnifred. 

exquisite pink and white flowers for adornings. \ A great sorrow rarely lhils to give dignity to 
Whatever Miss Winnifred had was always of i one’s life and manners. The little dress-maker’s 
the best. She was the only daughter of the ' past had been darkened by the shadow of a great 
wealthiest man in Howittsvilie, and could afford j sorrow, and it was the influence of that sorrow, 
to indulge her expensive tastes: consequently she v perhaps, looking out from her soft eyes,‘and 
supplied the village dress-maker with more work < manifesting itself in every utterance of her quiet 
perhaps, than one half the other girls, in the \ voice, and in every motion of her unobtrusive 
neighborhood, put together. \ person, that gave her a certain dignity, which 

Miss Primrose was very fond of Miss Winni- j made people regard her as a woman, despite her 
fred, and so for that matter, was everybody else, s girlish face, and address her as madam. 

She was an exceedingly beautiful girl, flair and \ Howittsvilie knew very little of Miss Primrose, 
fresh, and golden-haired, with a temper as sweet \ One autumn morning, the village clergyman had 
as her smiles, and* a heart that all the flattery ^ notified his friends, that a couple of strangers 
and indulgence of a life of luxury had failed to > were coming to live amongst them; good, worthy 
spoil, or to render the least bit selfish. She < people, who had met with trouble and misfortune 
scattered her bright glances and her pleasant < in their day, and deserved to be encouraged and 
words, and the dainty perftime of her exqpisite < aided. 

robes, wherever she went, and was at once the s On the day following, Miss Primrose, aoconT- 
pride and pet of the little country village, on the < panied by an exceedingly genteel-looking old 
outskirts of which her father’s handsome mansion j lady, whom she called auntie, appeared in How- 
stood. \ ittsville, and quietly took possession of a small 

Miss Primrose felt especially anxious to please \ cottage. A few days later, her sign, announcing 
Miss Winnifred in the making of this last party- } herself as milliner and dress-maker was out, and 
dress, and turned over the garment after which * in a very short time, she had quite an encouraging 
it was to be fashioned, with some solicitude. j show of patronage. Miss Winnifred Earnscliffe, 
“She wants it made precisely like this,” she > driving by in her pony carriage, chancing to 
remarked to her young assistant, Jennie Stovin, j notice the plain, little sign, and the sweet, 
shaking out the innumerable folds and flounces < wistful face at the window, determined to en- 
of a cream-colored bunting, as she spoke, “ and, ' courage Miss Primrose, and everybody elso 
dear me,” with a plaintive little sigh, “(his is > followed her example. So it turned out that 
such an elaborate affair. What a comfort it j Miss Primrose soon had more work than she 
would be, to be sure, if the fashions would tone } could do, and was forced Intake in apprentices, 
down just a little. A ruffle or two less, to my \ She worked from sun to snn, in the front / 
thinking, would be a decided improvement in the \ room of the small cottage, with her assistants 
appearance of things, and such a relief to us. \ about her, while “auntie” sat in the cool, back 
However, Jennie, we must do the best we can.” \ parlor, and wove marvellous laces, and soft, 
“Of course, madam,” assented Jennie, lifting j lovely xephyr work, that was the adn^iration of 
the intricate over-dress in her fingers, and | the village. People got to be very fond of the 
glancing down at her own plain linen suit, with > two, and wondered a good deal abbut them, yet 
an expression that said more plainly than words j they were not the sort of persons that any one 
could have done, that she quite approved of the $ dared to question. 86 Miss Priani^ose’s past 
entire mass of panier, and flounce, and ftirbelow, > remained as a sealed book, even to MisS Winnifred. 
and would have Alighted in such a costume her- j “ Of course, madam,” said Jennie, fingering 
self, if it were only possible to obtain it, “of j the elaborate robe admiringly, “ wt must do our 
course, madam.” \ best; and, indeed, I don’t wonder, madam, tba* 
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the young lady wants the new dress made after $ “ Oh, I’m so glad. Thanks, a thousand times, 

this pattern. ’Tis just perfect, to my thinking; j for finding them for me. I’ve been worried 
and, oh, dear, what lovely lace on these sleeves!” \ almost to death,, and I’ve searched the house 
“ Yes, it is good lace,” assented Miss Primrose, £ froin bne eiid to the other. You see,” settling 
quietly. “ Miss Winnifred wears nothing but l down into a seat, and throwing aside her wraps, 
the best.” { ‘‘the necklace isn’t mine. It belongs to uncle 

Her own dress tffcs an inexpensive, Quaker j Pick. He’s got an old, camphor-wood box filled 
gray, but the laoe frill, about her throat, was ! with the queerest odds and ends, that he won’t 
real thread. {let a living soul touch, and these pearls were 

“And 8iich a pocket,” pursued Jennie, breath- { amongst the rest. I happened to get sight of 
lessly; “do look at these loops, Miss Primrose 1 \ them, and I begged him to let me have them. 
Was anything ever so lovely? Oh, won’t that { No, indeed, he would buy me a new set, but I 
beautiful pink silk be too sweet, made like this? \ shouldn’t touch these.” 

Why, dear me,” she added, “ there’s something > Miss Primrose ha 4 turned aside a little, and 
in this pocket.” i Miss Winnifred went on. 

* r Likely enough,’? remarked Miss Primrose, \ “Well, he didn’t get the new set, and the 
as she unfolded the gleaming French pink; { other night when the party was at Mrs. Lam- 
“ Miss Winnifred is in the habit of leaving \ beth’s, I took this necklace out and wore it. It 
things ir her pockets. Bke is quite careless.” { was a naughty thing to do. Miss Primrose, but, 
Impelled by a girl’8 irrepressible curiosity, {you see, I m^ant. to put it right back, but I’m 
Jennio thrust her hand into the pretty pocket, J so dreadfully ^careless pnd forgetful. Papa says 
and brought forth a costly, crumpled lace hand- { carelessness was born in my bones^ and 1 believe 
kerohiof, and a necklace of pearls. ' he’s right. 

“Oh, goodness,” she cried, “Miss Primrose, \ “I ’apes* I sHpt them in Ahat pocket, and 
look here I” { forgot all about it; and such a hunt as I’ve had, 

Miss Primrose looked, smiling carelessly at i and such a fright, too. Uncle Dick goes away, 

first, but presently her countenance, changed, jj.to-morrow, and he said to mamma not an hour 
and she started up, trailing the pink silk about l ago, ‘ 1 shall overhaul that old box of mine, 
her fret. {before I’m off; there are some few things I’d 

“Let me see them, Jennie,” she cried, and \ like to take with me, since there’s no telling 

caught the pearls from the astonished girl’s { when I may return.’ ” 

hands. j Miss Primrose put her hand to her side, and 

Turning quickly * she walked to the window, i rose to her feet. ^ r 

and looked at them closely, her slender, needfe- \ “What’s the matter, Miss Primrose?” ques- 
worn fingers all in a tremor, her lips quivering, j tioned Jennie, “ are you ill ?” 
her bosom rising and falling, convulsively. { “ No, no,” her voice faipt and hurried, “it is 

The neoklace was a beautiful one, the pearls { nothing.” 
large and lustrous, and the exquisitely-wrought { Miss Winnifred arose also, with the glistening 
clasp iraa engraven with a single word. It was { necklace in her hand. 

“Primrose.” « { “I won’t wait to have my dress fitted this 

After some minutes, Miss Primrose returned ^afternoon,” she said, “I must hurry home, and 
to her seat, holding the jewels in her hand. $ get these pearls back into the old box, before 
“ They are be£tiful pearls, Jennie,” she \ uncle Dick finds out. I am so much obliged to 
said, quietly, setuming them to the girl. “ It is {you for finding them, 

fortunate they were not lost. I see Miss Winni- Miss Primrose followed her, as she turned 
fred’s carriage turning the corner, so you can \ towards the door, and laid an unsteady hand on 
restore them to her.” \ her arm. 

Five minutes, later, Miss Winnifred was in > “ I—I—was not aware, Miss Winnifred,” she 

the small room, alt in pale blue silk, and golden • said, hesitatingly, “ that you—had an uncle—I 
tresses, and ekquisite perfumes,' and sunny \ beg your pardon, but will you tell me his 
smiles. ft name?” 

“ My dear, ,r said the little dress-maker, quietly, j Mias Winnifred’s lovely, blue eyes were quite 
“ Jennie has just found your pretty necklace. {sharp, despite their melting softness, and they 
How careless you are I" { turned upon the little dress-n^ker, with a glance 

Miss Winnifred uttered a delighted, little { of keen inquiry, 
shriek, at sight of the pearls which Jennio held { “ Certainly, Miss Primrose,” she answered, 

up. > quietly, however, “ I thought you knew—unde 
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Dick is mamma’s brother, Ms name isCoJ. Biqhard “Is she like that?” hp said, thrusting.it 
8t. Aubyn.” before his niece’s eyes. 

A faint, suppresed cry broke from, the dress- One glance, and Miss Winnifred clapped her 
maker’s lips, and she clutyhed at the back of a hfmds, 

chair for support. “That is she, that is Miss Primrose,” she 

“Pray excuse mu, Miss Winnifre^,” . she cried, “oh, I was sure of it, upcle Dick, sure 
faltered, “I—I—really^Q^MhinkI. feel we ^—” that there was a romance underlying all t^his 
“I don’t think so either,” responded the mystery. You know her—you know her— 
young lady/ “ never mind about my dress this you’ll go down and see her, and you’ll let me go 
aftermqon, Miss Primrose f ” with you?” 

She fluttered out, and in t^o minutes was in “No,” he said, putting her aside, “remain 
her carriage. where you are, I shall go alone.” 

“Home, Thomas,” she said to the coachman* Some minutes latter, a shadow darkened the 
“and drive likq the wind.” / . sunny door-way of the village dress-maker’s front 

“Caroline, where’s uncle Dick?” was her room, 
first question of the servant who admitted her. “ Good gracious,” ejaculated Jennie, starting 

“ In t the library, miss,” up, “I—I beg you* pardon, sir, but you must 

Straight to the library, with flying feet, went have made a mistake.” 

Miss Winnifred, Miss Primrose, sitting back in the shadows, 

“Uncle Dick,” she cried, bursting in upon the arose also, and advanced to receive her visitor, 
colonel, with the shimmering necklace in, her He stood in the doorway an instant, and looked 
hand, “I’ve something to tell you. You see at her. Then he strode in, a single word on .bis 
these pearls—” • lips:: 

“What,are you doing with them?” he inter-; “Primrose I” 
rupted, angrily, clutching them from hpr hand. The little dress-maker caught her breath, made 
“I stole them out, and wore them to Mrs. a step ;to meet him, wavered from sjdeto side, 
Lambeth’s party. It naughty, I know/ but and fell fainting in his outstretched arms, 
never mind about, .that ppw;, Lpt me tell my “My darling,” he whispered, as he held her 
atory. You kno^ how careless I am. When the close, “ my precious Primrose, I have found you 
party was over, I put them ,iq my pocket, and at lask” , 

forgot all about it. ; ^kq dress was Bent to Miss Jennie, driven to her wit’s end, darted into 
Primrose, that my new one—” the little, back parlor, and brought out the digni- 

“ Primrose,” interrupted C<> 1 . 8k Aubyn. : fied auntie. 

“Yes, Miss Primrose,” proceeded his niece,; The little, old.lady stood silentfroq* ^ma^epnent 
breathlessly, “she’s the village dress-maker, she ; a minute or two, her lovely, crimson zephyr 
does all my |Tork in the loveliest manner. And, ; slipping from her nervous hands, 
oh, uncle t)ick, she’s the gentlest, dearest “Colonel St. Aubyn,” she began, at last, 
creatnjq, and'she looked :evqr,s°| queer about in a* severe vpice,; “what does this intrusion 
thosi^ld pearls, and she asked me your name, mean?” 

too-^nd I’m sure, you must have known each He looked, up with flashing eyes, as he drew 
other, some time or other.” the unconscious woman on his breast, still closer 

The tall soldier had risen to his feet. ; to his heart.' 

“What are you talking about?” be said, in a “It means that I have found my, wife, Mrs. 
hushed, fierce voice, grasping Miss Wfrinifred’s Alcott,” he answered, “ after months of fruitless 
white arm, until she drew back in pain, “ what search.” ( 

do you mean? Who is Miss: Primrose?”, “Have you * right, sir?” faltqred the old 

“She's the village dress-maker. Let go my lady. • 
arm, unde Dick, you hurt it. She lives with her “The best right oft earth, madam. She is 
aunt, in the little cottage under the big maple, mine. What God has joined together, no man 
and I’m sure frdm the way she looked-^ shall put asunder.” 

“ How does she look ? What is she like,?” The’flfess-rtaker’s needle-Wdrn hands began to 

“ Oh, she’s a lovely, little, brown-eyed woman, flutter in bis clasp. He bent down his handsome 
who looks as if her heart was broken ages : ago.” bead, and kissed the slender fingers, and the 
The colonel’s bearded lips quiVered slightly, white face, and the sweet, lips, 
and a dark flush glowed through all the bronze She was his lawfully wedded wife, yet never 
of his cheeks. He hesitated an instant, and then before bad he kissed her thus. An hour or two 
drew a miniature from his breast. after his marriage, which was rather a hasty and 
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rash affair, oaring td the coloners impatient? " How could you doubt me?” he cried, “how 
ardor, he had been called away from his bride. could you believe what they told you ? My 
“ I shall return ere sunset,” he had said, as Primrose, it was all ihlse. I have been a man of 
he embraced her, and rode away; but a month the world, my ffeults And errors have been many, 
went by, and she heard nothing from him. \ but to you I have been true and ftdthllil, from 
“ You were a fool to trust him in the outset,” $ first to last. My love fbr you has made me what 
said a brilliant, heartless woman, who had \ I should never have beenWithout you. Primrose, 
hitherto been the belle of the regiment, and felt J are you glad I have found you?” 
angered and humiliated At having lost the hand- j “ Yes, defer, I am more than glad.” 
some colonel from her train of admirers. “ You j It was a quiet answer; but it satisfied the 
are not his wife. That ceremony the other night \ bridegroom to the very core of his passionate, 
was a mere sham. Why, child, he has a wife \ exacting heart. 

in every village he visits, and sweethearts by the l “ You needn’t put scissors in the French pink, 
dozen. See here, even I carry his picture on my \ Miss Primrose,” cried MisS Winnifred, the 
chatelaine, and I could show you scores of love • morning following, u the party has aU been 
letters of his writing, if you Jared to read them.” > knocked in the head, and we’re to have a wed- 
The heartless words struck home. The very i ding instead, so uncle Dick says. So I shall 
next day, Mrs. Alcott and her niece, Mary! make Jennie a present of the French pink, to 
Primrose Purcell, left the little military town. S reward her for finding that necklace; and I shall 
The colonel, delayed by difficulties and dan- 5 have a white robe ordered direct from Stewart’s, 
gers, returned some weeks later, to find them S Pm to be first bridesmaid, you see.” 
gone, and only a letter, containing the pearl \ The wedding came off, as Miss Winnifred had 
necklace, and a few other trifles, remaining to \ predicted. It was Colonel St. Aubyn’s wish, and, 
explain their flight. \ accordingly, he and his bride were re-married. 

And now, after months of fruitless search, after \ one fine morning, and a grand entertainment, at 
having 'mourned her as one dead, he had found ; the Earflscliffe mansion, followed, 
his bride. His passionate kisses brought the! “Now don’t you sce,\mde Dick,” remarked 
warm life-blood back to her white cheeks. She \ Miss Winnifred, when the ceremony was all over, 
opened her tender eyes, and looked Ap at him. \ “ that some people’s faults turn out to be blessings 
“My darling,” he cried, “you love me still. I in disguise? Now, look at myself for instance, I’ve 
You have borne that sweet name because I used J been scolded and badgered from my very cradle 
to love it so well? That is why you called > because of my carelessness. And what comes of 
yourself Miss Primrose?” j it? If I hadn’t stolen your old pearls, and left 

“Yes, that was my reason,” she answered him, \ them in my pockets, ten chances to one, if you 
very quietly. ' would ever have found your lost Primrose.” 


THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

BT HELEN A. BAHTS. 


I cams to the door of the school-house. 

Where once, I, a scholar hod been. 

The master akt silently reading. 

The children wen out on the gran. 

I aaw where I set in my childhood, 

The prints of my knife on the desk, . 

The black-board so quaint and old-fashioned— 
Where oft, I had written,my task. 

Above it my name had been printed, 

The letters were visible still, 
i While she who thus thoughtlessly traced them 
Is dost, in her grave on the hill. 

The beeches so tall and so stately. 

That lengthened their shade on the Hoot, 

Half-covered with moss and worm-eaten, 

Stfll stand by the old, oaken door. 

Bat those who have swung from their branciMfi 
And danced with delight at their feet— 


The friends that I knew in my school-days. 
Oh T when—end oh 1 where shall we meet? 

Not hove in this valley of shadow, 

But there lu God's beautiful land. 

May we who were scholars together, 

Beach forward the welcoming hand. 

I turnod from the school-house in sadness 
And silently wended my way, 

Across the old paths of the ptay-groand 
Where children were busy at play. 

I heard the low murmur of voices, 

The ripple of laughter between. 

The snatches of song, hut the echo. 

Of thoee I once sang on the green. 

I saw not the forma of the players, 

My eyea were o'erflowing with tears, 

To think of the scenes that had vanished. 
The Joys of my earlier years. 
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. , OUR TELEPHONE. 

BY IjUCY LEDTAED. 

“One, two, three, four—one! One, two, i herb tea, to be carried punctually to the old 


three, four—one! rang out our telephone, in 
spiteful tones, while I ran upstairs, two steps at 
atime, to be in season to answer the imperative 
summons. 

My husband was away from home, and I felt a 
little nervous in using the unaccustomed Instru¬ 
ment myself. With a shaking hand I moved the 
switch, applied one ear to one orifice, my mouth 
to the other, and said in as bold a voice as I 
could command: 

44 Who is it?” 

Back r camq the response, in a thready whisper, 
like the ghost of some dpfunpt grasshopper’s, 
chirp, 44 The Central Office! A telegram for Mr. 
Lawton has just been sent here, with the request 
that we should telephone it 16 his residence out 
of town.^ Me lived, in a pretty village, I should 
remark, at pome distance from New York. ; 

44 Very well,” I respond, 44 what is it?” 

411 Bear cousin,’ (do you underetand )— 4 yes, go 
on please ’— 4 expect qa this afternoon at four. 
Margaret Bipsmore.' Do you, catch it, all.” 

” Perfectly, thank you.” ' ' 1 

44 Good-afternoon.” 

44 Good-afternoon.” ** 1 

“ Well, if that isn’t just like a man! I mean 
the ordinary run of the animal,” I say to myself 
“ But then my husband is not one of the common 
herd ; he is usually more considerate. The idea 
of inviting company, and never saying a word 
about it, and he away, too! But, ah ! I see now ! 
It is a sudden idea! The dear fellow thinks I’ll 
be lonely in his absence, and has invited his two 
old aunts, of whom he has sq often told me; with 
the funny little gray cork-screw t curls, and old- 
maidish ways ; and who always call him 4 cousin.* 
Well, Til not be behind him in good feeling. 
The dear old ladies shall have the two east rooms, 
adjoining each other ; and Til give the order for 
their favorite 4 yarb* lea, for a nightly potion. 
And let me think. What other peculiarity have 
they? Oh! they always forget their caps! So 
I will have two nice old-lady caps, ready to cover 
their dear, bald, old headp, the moment their 
bonnets are off.” 

These thoughts had no sooner passed through 
roy m\ud, than I hastened to act upon them. I 
tripped down the stairs, to give my orders to the 
kitchen deities, Ikying particular stress on the 


ladies’ rooms at nine o’clock, without any 
further directions from me. Fo t I took it for 
* grafted that all old people kept early hours. 
Next, John had his directions to go to the depot, 
to meet the old ladies, and be particularly Careful 
in assisting them off the cars^ Pleased with 
myself and my hospitable intents, I returned to 
our cosy, upstairs sitting-room, and whiled away 
the time of waiting, in putting together two very 
decorous, spotless caps of the whitest, sheerest 
muslin. I had set the last stitch, when I heard 
the rumble of wheels, and a few minutes later, 
John was at the door, and helping two ladies to 
alight. Their heads were tied up in thick veils 
(the weather being dry and dusty) and their 
loose-fitting dusters would not allow me to see 
What sort of figures they covered; but 1 caught 
sight of a dainty little foot, ks one of theta sprang 
to the ground, and mentally ejaculated, “ Good 
heavefis! I wondfer if / can jump like that, 
when I am sCventy-five I” ' f 

In two minutes more, I found two plump arms 
around nrf neck, k rosy cheek against mine, the 
most^perfect mouth in the world put up for me to 
^ktesif and this vision of blue eyes and golden 
ciirls flitted away from tak, Oflly to give place to 
another Of a different type, but no less bewildering 
iU beauty; this time with chestnut-colored hair 
and eyebrowte. 

Before f' had time to collect my scattered 
senSes, the brunette exclaimed, 44 Why, what 
does it m^an t Cousih James told us you were 
abtait fifty"; aUd when we ksked him how to 
address you, he said we should call you 4 aunt 
it would be more respectful, ahd that you were 
particular about such little things. Oh! what a 
wretch! Won’t we have our revenge on him, 
though, for not letting us know he had married 
a young wife ! And here you are, the dearest, 

Lsweetest cousin In the worid, and not much older 
ihan ourselves! Isn’t it perfectly jolly? Oh! 
please what is your name, afld what shall we 
call you?” 

41 Cousin Helen, dears,” I said, as soon as I 
> could recover from my astonishment ; 44 and I 
was never happier in my life, than in seeing 
yoU, this moment, though ]! don’t even know 
your names, and mukh Uss, why in the world 
4 cousin James’ shouldn't marry ft young wife 1 ” 

•' ( 465 ) 
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44 Oh 1 do please excuse our rudeness, aunt—I 
mean, cousin Helen,’* said the older of the two 
girls—“of course there is no reason why he 
shouldn’t marry a girl of sixteen; if* lie wished*. : 
Only, somehow, we had formed the idea that he 
would prefer some antiquated individual. And 
here you burst upon us, l*^e a yyung rose, *nd 
we are as delfgh ted os surprised.” 

We were friends from, that instant. 

Kate and Margaret soon slipped from my lips 
as easily as “cousin Helen” from theirs; and 
half-an-hour had not gone by, before we had 
swojrn eternal friendship^ . , 

The afternoon sped swiftly away. My guests 
were duly refreshed after their journey. How 
merry we were! Suddenly, Kate cried : . u What 
pretty old lady’s cap? 1” for she had espied the 
contents of my work-basket. “ Does,your grand¬ 
mother, perhaps, live with you ? I $9 hope so^- 
I love old people.” 

I burst into a fit of laughter, thpt;piad? ,my 
listeners stare at me, ps if I were suc(den|y 
taken insane. But they joined in it, a moment 
or two la^cr, wshqn 1 explained the delusion I 
had been labqrjpg - under, , regard to their 
years. 

“$o, now we ape\qifit?,” I said;; 14 and here 
comes your 4 yai*b’ tea,-which ^pyjui?band has 
often fold me wa? indispensable tq yopr night’s 
rest.” And afresh explosion of merriment was 
the cpqa?qfl 9 H 9 P : qf/this sppqoh. 

I slept, £hat njgh^^ith sweet girlish l^u^ht^r 
ripging through iqy dreams like a; tapgle of 
joyful Chi;iptmas beds. I had so dreaded njy 
husband’? quaccustopod pbsepjCp. He hadf 

perplexing lawsuit on his hands, and^had suc^ ,a 
gray^face, wheq he lapsed me goqd-^ye^ that I 
had almost^ a presentiinent of evil, which j^as 
now thoroughly banished by the preseupe of 
these lovely, light-hearted girls} aud it was such 
a relief. 

Tbqnextpopuing, three bright faces met at 
the bppakffflt table. If Faris hipself hqd fyeqn 
present, ho woqld, hav^ -found it difficult to 
decide,to which of my two visitor?, to award the 
prize of, beauty, tlpy were so equally patched in 
loyeliness, thojigh entirely unlike in style. So 
mejrrily passed the meal, that- we al) declared it 
only neoded Wj htf 8 baftd’g presence, to make it 
quite a heaven on earth. I had never lpd qny 
sisters, and,. n9F> realized what py life had 
always lacked, the sweet iepininp epppaujonship 
of thosq nqar my qwn ag?. Ephypidery, chat 
and books, whilpdj away the morning* *nd, a 
drive toqk several hours put of the afteraoqn,, 

But, after te$, 44 lyhpn <5ape still twilight on,” 
and we three were sitting close together in the 


deep recess of a bay window, the quiet of the 
hour and scene induced an exchange of those 
little confidences, so dear to the feminine heart; 
sfcid Margilret^ sUd in her arch way, 44 Do you 
know, cousin Helen, we have a confession to 
make 1 to you? We seized upon cousin James’ 
invitation, as .a deliverance fropi an impeding 
evil at home; and choose to come and see you as 
a Utter etil; but, on! how glad we are now to 
know and love you, and you will forgive us the 
iqjustice we did you, will you not?” 

44 Yqs, a thousand times yes, my ,dear girls,” I 
replied. “But you hav^ excited my curiosity. 
What was the impending evil V* 

“ Oh ! the old story: two ancient lovers, with 
long pedigrees, heavy moinqy-bags, U sabre de mon 
pbe, etc.; and* a match-making aunt, who is 
determined to marry off us two portionless girls 
at the earliest opportunity; a double edition of 
King Coplretua and the beggar maid.* My aunt 
had summoned her forces, the two kings, and 
we two beggars ran away ; and now we throw 
ourselves on your'protectiom” 

44 And you shall have it,*’ quite warmly res¬ 
ponded 1. 44 No sordid-minded aunt shall sell 

you for, gold, if I can. prevent it. Oh! dear! 
there goes that telephone. Sometimes I wish it 
were out of the house, the perpetual ting-a-ling- 
lingmakes me nervous. Xislen ! Is it for us? 
One! two r three l’ fopr i—one! Yes, I must 
g° ” 

In a few minutes, the two girls heard the 
following interesting,and one-sided conversation, 
conducted' through the instrument. 

“ Hallo, baflo—ye-es—I understand—no—I 
did not catch that last word—yes—to-morrow ? 
to come home as soon as you can, and see your 
charming visitors. ( 1 .do miss you So. Oood- 

The telephone wsa in the upper hall, and .on 
re-entering the sitting-room, I exclaimed : 44 Whai 
do ypu think, girls? I have had a talk with 
dames. You , know he is away on business, 
looking up witness©?, or something connected 
with an * important law-suit; he wap in .Hew 
York again, betwe?!^ two trains, and had just 
time to telephone to me. He sends his love to 
his cousins, with strict iigunctfoQ? to have & 
good .time, and be sure, and sfay till his return; 
and he also told me if anyone—a gentleman, in 
appearance at least—should present himself here, 
to-morrow, todetarn him till he’cpmcs, as lie is a 
witness he wishes to see at hoipe. But he added 
that I hpd better look put for t^e silver, as the 
man js not to be trusted. James hopes to be 
hom© himself, to-morrow night,.but says I must 
keep his messenger here, under any pretext. 
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Ho i« sony too Wig© a© to receive such a visitor, j 
but it is important to .gain jbis good wilL Obit 
girls 1 I sm so glad you are hero! .What should 
I do with such a . dreadful man to entertain, all 
alone t 1 do hope- James hasn’t a oold; hie voioe 
was so puff, I: never should havd reoogmiied it.” 

The following: day va.wereion the; qui two*,, j 
awaiting the arrival of our dreaded' gnest. I 
Krapufously counted the Itieer* and jtoahnota of 
sll my portable possessions, that: I might at ones \ 
detect the loss of spy of them» and. J .cautioned 
my fair cousins to keep their tnunks wslL looked. 

Our hearts beat at little footer, whenithe door¬ 
bell rang, and tisa .cards .were brought mp f'for 
lln. Lawton,” bearing the names of Mr. Harry 
and of Mr. Kredi iSingleton.: 

“ Worse and worae^ girls,’.’ levied, “ there hre 
two of them! What did James mean ?” 

“Singleton!” exclaimed; Hate and Margaret 
together, on seeing the names. “ What a ooinoi- 
dene©! That is the name of our woukXbe 
adonis. Dstibleton, I think it ought to be.V 
The gentlemen; (and certainly in manner they 
wore,, every inch gentlemen) were speedily 
shown into our presence. We were freecugly 
dignified at tint,, as the memory of their light- 
fingered tendencies recurred to us. But their 
agreeable conversation finally got the upper, 
hud, in spite of this consciousness. 

“I hope we hares wet intruded, in your 
husband’s abeenoe,” said the, elder. “ Bat he 
uged us, se cordially; to Some, saying he him-* 
Bdf vu to be here almost immediately, that our : 
scruples were quite ofnquered. I suppose you 
received his letter and;our own, preparing yon 
for einr invasion*/’ i j , .i 

Hie coolness of the smooth-tongued villain, l 
mutslly ejaculated, to inysehX But 1 answered, 
politely, ‘i lly husband t|elephoned. me, but I 
here not received anyoooamUnipataon from you.” ; ; 

“ Perhaps-we should i more, properly have gone 
to a hotel,” added the-other,, deprecatingly. j 
“ Oh; no lBai<L^pBSke*cerdiaUy^ jemembetdog j 
my husband/ s injwnotfom ; and-trying to atone ter ■ 
my previous) chilling demeanor, i.'fWe nyayery | 
happy to do our beet to entertain you*, till my \ 
husband’s return.” . | 

As the afternoon wore on, Qtur distrust , of, oar * 
two visitors, in spite of ourselves* malted *wny r : 
under the genial and none©, of their conversation * ; 
tod I could not but confess, that if they wpr» 
tillaius,' they were moat, delightful onnst with. : 
eyse as true and honest,as any X had over seen. 
Bat I had great faith in my husband’ a penetmd 
two, and so I resolved to.be cawtioun 
To bre^ up the monotony of thej Jong, after- 
asaft, l finally proposed mqpBfr on Urn jaw*; 


: and.here our strange guests appeared to as good 
advantage as in the. drawing-room.j playing a 
skilful, magnanimous game; taking no unfair 
advantage, of their opponents, n ' 

As roy husband did not arrive; that afternoon, I 
had rooms prepared: for the Messrs; Singleton, de¬ 
voutly hoping, however^ thc(y Would betake them¬ 
selves to the hotel in therviUsge. But while these 
thoughts were, passing through.my.mind, as if in 
rebuke, came “Duel. two. 1 .three J fowl—one I” 
on. the telephone; , and toy husband’s voioorr-un- 
mistakable this lima—tolling me howito driven 
to death with business, ,and. should.not. be at 
home for a week; also'that I must.htf sure and; 
detain our vteitow till his.return; but that if I 
continued to think, them so oh arming, he should 
bejeataua., Before I could reply,, seme one int 
terrupted y*», and aU communication wan cut off 
for that time. 

I “ Urnphl now he say* visitors,” I exclaimed, 
•' and befoip,it wa©, only one. Apd bow can he 
be jealous, of these two, dear gtr)s ? I believe, 
like noble :Fe*tus» a good deal of law, if pot a 
Uttialeanaiw ha* driven him. mad” 

I can hardly tell how the days of that week 
passed; bpt they spfd away qn golden wings, 
apparently to all but myself. X, however, held 
the place of an observant, and anxicyu* looker-on ; 
and was often nervous over the little drama being 
enaqted before my eyes. It was a theatre, fn 
which j my ©it ting-room, drawing-room, the piazza, 
proquet gjroupd, the wopds and lake constituted 
the scenery. Certainly, toe, the actqrs per¬ 
formed their pffft* well; and as though their 
hearts w cre their wpirk. Mr. Sipgleton, the 
elder, was ,^e)l purported by my pretty brunette; 
and my fairy Kate wap equally we)l supported 
by Mr. Jfre<jL Singletqn. “Ob! ifmy husband 
Tjpuld only copae heutfj,” I thought “and.out of 
his vttsdop^,, decree wh^ b,e done to set 
things 8t|^ight/ M . Jhe jrqrst, 9* ft was, my 
sympathies were all with the lovers; and prudence 
seemed to fly 19 the winds* whenever X saw them 
tpgCther*: For, instance, when. Kate!s soft cheek 
would take on, p rosier, h*p,.** Singleton, the 
youngef, approached her,, X coi^ld not help, 
wishing hp were indeed p.sitifoF noty? boi^ hq 
looked so worthy of her. And when I saw the 
face of beautiful, qtatejy Margaret, hang out a 
flaming banner, white Singh ton, the elder; 
quoted. JPennyann to her, l thought, oh! if yon 
were only as rich aa you are handsome and 
g9pd! Qk Ibpvropp,ffipof? Tbptunlucky thought 
brought bock, by force of contact,, r iqy husband’8 
qauttop,; and J pointed ,n\y spoon*, that very 
night, and was quite relieved to tend that not 
one waa missing. 
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The next day, at twilight, I overheard Harry 
Singleton say to Margaret, “ * New comes still 
evening on. And oil the air a solemn stillness 
holds.* Will you not walk out on the lawn with 
me?*’ A certain deferential tenderness .was in 
the tone and in the manner; and this made me 
feel that the fateful hour had come with them. 
When, shortly after, the younger brother invited 
Kate to row on the lake with him, my heart 
gave a great thump; for I knew that the spell of 
love was on them, too. All this going on in my 
house? Two lovely, innocent girls, about to 
throw themselves into the arms of two scoundrels. 
Gracious heavens 1 What would James say* to 
my allowing Kate to engage herself to a thief, 
and Margaret to a pick-pocket? It was too 
dreadftil! Why could I not find some way to 
put a stop to such disgraceful proceedings 1 I 
was at my wit’s ends. 

It went from bad to worse. That very night, 
the two girls came to me, and whispered their 
confessions, with many tears and blushes. They 
loved, and Were beloved. But, oh I how un¬ 
wisely and unfortunately, I thought, 1 after what 
James had telephoned me. 

44 And what did you say to them ?” I Asked, in 
breathless horror. 

44 We told theni to wait,” said the elder, 44 till 
cousin James should come. There was some¬ 
thing to be explained, we hinted; for we Were 
afraid of what you would say. But, oh ! cousin 
Helen, We know they must be as noble as they 
seem. I am sure (for instincts CAn not be So fair 
wrong, as to make heroes out of those who are 
unworthy a woman’s esteem. We were prudent, 
you see, all the same,” she added, triumphantly, 
44 for we told them to wait ! M 

44 Wise little girls I” I said. 44 Second Solomons! 
That is just what I should hove counseled. 
Somehow 1 , I cannot think of these young men as 
villains. If sb; they come disguised as angels of 
light.” 

That night, there was a fire in the neighbor¬ 
hood, so alarmingly near, that our two male 
guests arose, joined the crowd in the streets, and 
did a noble night’s work in assisting to put out 
the fore, and in saving the lives of a little girl and 
an old, decrepit servant, at the risk of their own. 
Our heroes said not a Word of their exploits. 
But we heard their praises rung afar and near, 
in the course of the next day or two. Margaret 
and Kate exultingly asked: 

44 Are not our instincts more correct 1 than the 
evil report of man?” 

44 What, when that man Is husband?" I 
retorted; maliciously. 

Just then the telephone summoned me more 


imperiously than ever, It seemed to me; and I 
recognised, with joy, my husband’s voice. 

44 My dear,” he said, 44 1 have only time to 
say, send John for me, please, to the station, at* 
two, to-morrow afternoon. I'shall be With yon 
so soon, that I wilt wait, till then, to teU you 
how good it will teem to be at* home again. 
Good-byei” 

The next afternoon, I was impatiently waiting 
my husband’B return, and looking out of the 
window’, when' the carriage rattled rapidly up, 
and in a moment more, he was alighting. 

44 Who is that?” exclaimed tbs girls. 

44 Your cousin James,” I reply, hastily running 
to meet him, while I heard them wonderingly 
say : 44 No, that is not our cousin James I” 

And new for the * last act in the drama. 

Another carriage arrives, and Mr. James H. 
Lawton, (my husband is Jatnes A. Lawton) with 
another elderiy gentleman, and two elderly 
ladies, appears on the scene. 

“Good heavens! there Is aunt Maria,” cried 
the two girls, in a breath, 44 and papa and 
mamma. And see, there is oousin Janies,, too 1 
What does it mean V ’ 

44 It means,” and just then there was a paren¬ 
thetical shaking of hands, various introductions, 
and the arrival of the Messrs. Singleton before 
the foot-lights. 44 It means,” said the othemMr. 
Lawton, 44 that there has been a grand mistake 
somewhere, and we have all been playing in a 
Comedy of Errors. A letter came- to light this 
morning, which had been lying at my office 
during my absence, and which my wife, thinking 
it was for her, opened. Judging from the 
contents, it must have been written to Mrs. 
Jumes If. Law ton ^ in aoceptasce of an invitation 
to visit at her house by the* two Mr* Singletons, 
whom I have had the pleasure of meeting before, 
and now I must apologise for an absent-minded 
mistake of my own. Our telephone number is 
fourteen. I had occasion to telephone to my 
wifo one day, about a witness, who was to meet 
me at my house ; and 1 in my haste reversed the 
strokes, so that I summoned forty-one instead of 
fourteen. It was only on my wife’s taking me 
to task for sending her such a disagreeable caller 
without'any warning (as she thought,) that my 
stupid blunder flashed into my consciousness. 
And now to explain 1 about my young cousins here, 
Kate And Margaret, (Os I seem to fill the post of 
general enlightener on this occasion.) We had 
invited them to make their first visit in our new 
heme, and had received ns reply to our letter. 
It was only the foot of home letters Accumulating 
for them at our house, that at last made me 
anxious, and induced me to telegraph to their 
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parents, to ascertain the meaning of it all. As j me. I will propose a better plan than that; 
you see, my telegram has given me the pleasure \ you must all stay and take tea with us, to-night; 
of a visit from Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Maria > you must indeed, and leave these truant damsels 
Dinsmore, who came at; tp took* after)their with tiq p tprf 4oys loqgf^ at' the least.' 1 
lost lambs. After the various mistakes that j Pending these speeches, there was a very 
have been made, resulting from the h similarity \ oevdial by-»pky going on, between “ aunt Maria" 
of our names, it suddenly occurred to me, that I < and the two Singletons; and finally it all came 
might hear something of 6ur runaways at your j out: these Wrastoe of toy husband were the revy 
house, and here they are to be sure! and so 1j 44 braw wooers so ancient and rich," whom aunt 
come to carry them home with me." \ Marifc ftvdred. 

u Oht no! aft! Mr. Lawton," I exolaimec So all the complioOtions of i the (preceding fort- 
“do not be so cruel, just aa I am in thefuH night ended well; that is, in, two engegementB, 
enjoyment of my new-found, treasure*, real, live followed in duQ iime by a double wedding; and 
oouuns, as I thought,, to taka them aWayi frdm \ all awing to “ Oun TmLaruons." - 



POPPING CORN. 

* _ * 

IT ADI Li 1 D 1 STOUT. 


Tax root tree that ahem is the sttic. 

Its arm* bare, end leaflet's, and brown, 

To the eyes of the dear little children, 

Is reaching aH tenderly deWn, 

Wfyh fruitage. They troep there aad ahray 
Bring treasare; to-night in the dusk 
They come bearing corn silver-kernelod. 
Each ear tied by silken white husk. 

Tbs gleaning ease shelled, now theekUdnn 

Are gathered around in the glow, 

To see bow the white kernels blossom 
To leaves that are pore as the snow, 
lbs eyes that are watching are eager. 

The mystery to them |» as new 
Is if ne’er before o’er the fire best 
Leaf by leaf frail white blossoms grew. 

And only ** baby * is Silent, 

With dimpled hands crossed seeming wise; 
So laughter disturbs the sweet quiet 
That sleeps ’neath the great, dreamy eyes: 
Rr’fc reasoning! fMthafps he Is solving 
Jam hew thesmalkernels can throw 
In a moment such beautiful leafage. 

As white as the nep fallen snow. 


&WMf pfctufe, O, Wbjr. fold softly 
The dimpled white hands till 1 take 
In th 1 careless and beautiful grouping 
The hatid of ho artist Could mako— 1 
TtU my heart hshft th’ thgr home picture 
Of faces agleam; tiller aye 
I learn how a simple home pleasure 
Can brighteiu a long rainy day. 

I’d means# how tittle it taketh 
To make a child merry and glad, 

Let me hold the sweet picture still tapper, 
for I would grow thoughtful and sad. 
God hides near oar hand for the children. 
Pure treasure. He gives us the key, 

How seldom we open—how seldom 
We pause In our toiling to see. 

The blank little fhess turned slowly 
And sadly away. May we learn 
How often and often [bffpre us 
The little ones hunger and yearn. 

When a moment would open such treasure 
■ As gladdens a long rainy day— 

O, Life fiat so fnany I be tender 
And gladden the child while you may. 


SPEING BLOSSOMS. 


by emu i. 

Ota more the trees are growing green, along the wooded 
heights;. ’ 

<H*d Spring brings resurrection to the last year’s dead 
ctyights. 

Tbs blossoms on the leafy spray hang cape of rose-blushed 
mow, 

-hrt s* they did in happy Springs, long weary yearn ago. 

Asm btomoms have the hue and scent which those (Jear 
blossoms had, 

Vy spirits deeps are troubled with a something sweet and sad. 

Thssagsl of fond mesaory. And Ssassbtotout the •tight— 
me in the air a lark gosoaiagiaf out of sight. 


L. VflEtLIR, 

Oh! loving eyes that smiled on me across the blossomed 
sprays, 

Above thy rest the lark singson through all these snnny days. 

Ia distant land, where skies are bright, and down the wind¬ 
ing shore, 

On goiden.aands, the purple waves are sighing evermore. 

Oh l pars unastflab love that crowned with glory all my 
youths 

Ob! loyal heart that to the last confided In my truth; 

Those fragrant blooms bring back to me, sweet word and 
fond Caress, 

Bat with them oemss the bitter sense of my airworthiness. 
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•OHAJPTBR XVII. 

Loot Haotiiww was fist recovering from the 
gmt depression of her sorrow, Day by day 
she saw that a slow renewal of health was. 
coming back to her father. In her old home, 
forlorn and dismantled as It had been, signs of 
forgotten comforts were appearing;, aqd she felt, 
•with a throb of gratitude breaking up through 
her sorrow, that these things came to her out of 
the great sympathy awakened among those to 
whom her father had ministered so fititftftilly j 
during the latter' years of her lift. j 

She was no longer so much alone, or, compelled ! 
to watch by that sick bed, trembling with mold, ! 
or faint with hunger. The ; sisters were hi ways 
coming and going now, with riewly-awaliened 
sympathy and cordial help. 

There was no standing about with them—no sad- j 
dened faces, or vague questions, if there was any- j 
thing they could do. Those women foupd tjmt out \ 
for themselves, and, if there wm work to do,>took 
hold of it with willing hands and cheerful frees, 
proud of their usefulness, perhaps,,but as reifay to 
wash the dishes arid set the table, as they were to 
give advice. In this way, a soft gleam,of cheer¬ 
fulness was brought into this young girl's life, < 
that had been so dark and heavy for a time 1 / 
Among thos$, wjio came oftenest and ^nost 
quietly, was the old woman known as aunt 
Hannah, a gentle, loving soul, who had drifted 
into the neighborhood; as a nurse, about the 
time when it was first known that Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth had purchased the old Wheeler mansion. 
Two or three years had passed siheri t Kerf*; 
that lady did not care to have her acquisition < 
reported to the world at large, 11 tfniit she 'had’; 
secured time for preparation, that would enable 
her to take possession with some eclat. 

During them years, mint Hannah had earned' 
for herself"much Mpeot'snd good will in the 1 
neighborhood; for she had watched tenderly 1 at 
many a sick bed in that time, and occasionally, 
when hcr services in that direction were? Ad 
longer required, maintained a certain tuftepfen- j 
donee by 1 Ir&iVlhg on a hand-loom,, doing upj 
dainty articles of muslin or lace for persons j 
better off than herself, and, sometimes, werifce** I 
( 460 ) 


for a day's *ork> wheel MM. Doolittle, or some 
other prosperous! housewife was ready to share 
the labors at a wasfaihgKlay with her*- 

I hayefcadiy described , thei state of society in 
Wheeler’s Hollow, if anyone supposes that this 
gentle old woman lost anything of her social 
spates* by fteep humble occupations. On the 
contrary, she was, perhaps, one of the best 
beloved /poisons in that little community—pat¬ 
ronized somewhat, no doubt here and there, but 
sought, after and received in the best houses of 
the village As c pleasant visitor, and in seasons 
of trouble, almost as a comforter. 

It was not strange, therefore, that this woman 
came frequently 1o the minister’s house during his 
illness, or that Lucy always felt her heart grow 
lighter when she appeared, with a hood of quilted 
silk shading her free,- arid a blankebwhaiwl folded 
about her, after ri dainty fhshion, that gave it 
the effect of richer drapery. 

Aunt Hannah was well acquainted with aU 
that was going on ftbont the great'donation party; 
for she had been present at all the ipeetin^s, and 
at this very time, had a woof of rag carpeting in 
her loom, which must’he finished for t he. ‘occa¬ 
sion. Sbe i, fctiOTf all nbont the invitatiriri that 
Mrs. Farnsworth had given to herself and the 
English lord, and had read, the crested note over 
and over againy with fen inte re st so remarkable, 
that Mrs. DoolittlA hrid wondered 'About ft. ‘ In¬ 
deed, when the note had been read'aloud, and 
handed around till all the sisters knew it by 
heart, and were familiar with the very perfrime 
If emitted, Audi Hannah had been observed, by a 
particulary curious person, to carry it off into a 
shaded Corner' of ftie room, and press it to her 
lips again and again, while her bach turned 
to the company, as children hide away to conceal 
the fruit they fcanril stolen; 

Still, though all these things were known to 
the woman, she gave no other sign of interest, 
nor once mentioned t Mnh<fF«ro* worth's name. 
The donation party was to be a profound secret to 
the minister's houriChilff, rind aunt Hannah was 
not the, person to betray it by word or look. 
Still, a eery observant person might have seen 
that the very menrien of lbat ene name would 
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make the woman atari and pans© in amy work 
she was about, as if it had some stiknge wftaenoe 
upon her. Once, When the Whether mansion 
sleigh drove by, Lucy noticed that Hannah 
dropped the broom she wAs naihg, and, hurrying 
to the window, stood there With her hands tightly 
clasped on the sill, some moments after the 
vehicle had disappeared down the Toad: 

But Lucy thought-nothing of this. How should 
she? Curiosity was natural enough when that 
gorgeous equipage flashed by anybf ‘the hutftble 
dwellings in the Hollow, and Lucy* herself, fcefrfg 
young and loving beautiful things, sometimes 
went to the window and Watched it pahs with 
admiring eyes. 

At a moment like this, Lord Oram And Count 
Tar had seen her framed in by the casement like 
a picture. True, she had withdrawn instantly, 
when those two faces were turned upon her, frill 
of audacious admiration: for the sound of bells 
had cheated her into believing that Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth was passing, and her pale fhce became 
scarlet when she saw tbd mistake. 

More time than had first been indicated, 
pawed in preparation fbr the society festival, 
and when these Mttie incidents took place, Mr. 
Hastings had grown strong enough to walk about 
the house, and sometimes ventured out along the 
beaten snow path, on which the sun was shining. 
(We he had seen these foreign gentlemen, and, 
recognizing them as strangers, lifted his hat, as 
country people of innate politeness will. His sal¬ 
utation was courteously returned, and the stran¬ 
gers drove on ; but looked back more than once, 
lomewhat curiously suprised, perhaps, that a 
gentleman should be found in that neighborhood, 
and under such worn and humble garments. 

The minister was still ficdble and heavy-hearted, 
as a man must be who has seen the love of a 
life-time swept away; fbr that is a grief that 
must shadow the soul that has truly shared 
itself with another forever and ever. Men may 
not see this, because such grief retreats into the 
inner soul, and makes no sign; but it lives so 
long as the mind thinks and the heart beats; 

That day he went into‘the 1 old sitting-room, 
more comfortable now than it had been, for a 
(he blazed on the hefcrth, and Its light sparkled 
<m t^e andirons, that had looked so d*H On that 
Btemy night. It smote him to the heart, that 
*R fids heat and brightness should have come so 
Isle, and he sighed heavily. Lucy drew a low 
chair close to his, and laid her hand Upon his 
knee. The poor gfti also remembered the time 
when her mother had oooupied that cha&r, and 
her eyes grew heavy with tears, as she looked 
into the fire. 


“Father,” she said, “yoznare stronger^-you 
are better!” 

“Yes, child.” 

^Andeverybodyiaso good te ns?” 

Hastings looked dobra upon the Sweet fooe, 
lifted to his, and smiled. - 
' '« Yes,” ha said j “ after the stortneomei sun¬ 
shine.' Wesbenkl be wngsateftd not to feel the 
warmth of It.” 

The minister shuddered a little, as he said 
this, and held his hands out te the fiSe. 

Lucy took the shivering hands between both 
: hSTsi and lAid he* cheek down upon them. 

“ By-end-bye we will ge away from, bees, 
father,” she said. 

The minister sighed heavily. 

“ Away from this—her home—from my people, 
when they are most kind! No, child. That can. 
never be.” 

That young feoe, on which the light shone, 
heightened a little. 

“I thought—I feared that everything here 
might give you pain,” • she 7 said. “You have 
suffered so muoh.” 

“ Suffered,” repeated the minister, looking 
around, “ oh, yes; but she was with us, and she 
loved the old home, cold nnd empty as it was. 
It siddens me, ohild, to see how comfortable it is 
now. Somehow, the warmth does not reach my 
heart. Still it is home—her home.” 

Lucy lifted her eyes from the fire, and tried to 
smile. 

' “Then we shall Stay here,” she said,*“you 
and I. You Will be getting well before the apple 
blctosoms come, while I will learn to be useful, 
and take her place in the dear old house. Of 
course I have been* only a trouble till now; but 
you will see what a smart housekeeper I can 
make.” 

The minister smoothed her bright hair with 
Ms hand, very softly. 

“ I mean to earn money, too. Aunt Hannah 
knows how to do all sorts of crochet and fancy 
knitting, and I shall U&ra of her. What do you 
think of that?” 

“ I—I—don't knew. I cannot tell. Things 
have gone so darkly with me, that everything 
seems unreal. I seem to be coming out of a 
dream; but aWay back there is something that 
troubles me. Something that wdman with the 
hard, proud look said to me in the depths of my 
misery. Something about you, Lucy ?” 

“About me?” 

“She had been alone with your mother, I 
rertembet how the rustle of her dresfe hurt me, 
for Eunice was dying, and it seemed to me as if 
fheangels of Heaven were still and ! waiting, when 
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the noise ofheridress^ weeping the flpor troubled 
me, and her voice seemed cruel, as &he> spoke of 
you, and of the days that are to come.” .. 

“ Of me, and the days that Aire to oome? , What 
has Mrs, Farnsworth to doi with that ?” 

44 Your mother sent fofer.ber.”> . ... 

“I know that You may not renumber, but I 
myself went to the old house, end gave mother’s 
message to the lady; but what of that It was 
not mnch to aski” i. 

41 But. there iwas something more. Something 
' like a dream; built haunts : me.” _• , 

44 1 dare say it.was a dreanvsonwwill put it 
f away. You and I ajfe AlMhe,wQrld tc^each ot her 
now. Neither Mrs. Farnsworths or any, other 
human being, has a. right to, pome between us. I 
. couldn’t bear that.” 

4 ♦ She was alope with your mother.” 

44 1 know, I know ; but what then ?” 

44 Hush, Lucy, ihush ! During that one hour, 
she was talking with ap angel, who stood An the 
very thbtshold <ofi Heaven. What was said there, 
must be sacred to you and, to me.” 

44 If it come from my mother, yes,” answered 
Lucy, bendihg'rihtvfihrad, as if she had been 
kneeling before a shrine. 

They sat. awhile in silence, then the sun went 
down, and the twilight deepened around them, 
then the minister drew a deep breath, and shook 
his head, sadly, in itbe firelight f 

44 Something was said to mother; bpt l caiinot 
clearly make it out, though it is always heavy 
- on my heart, the .keenest pain ,of all.. Perhaps, 
when I am stronger, it will comedo me.” 

44 Your sickness was* full of. dreams, father. 
No doubt, some of them haunt you, yet,” said the 
girl, striving to speak cheerfully,; but, hark, 
someone is coming.” ] , 

It was aunt Hannah, who came in noiselessly, 
and passed like-a Shadow athwart the firelight. 
She disappeared through a back door, and 
directly the sound' of water dripping, from a 
bucket, and raining back into a well behind, the 
house, reached them. Imoy started up, full of 
regrets. 

44 She Is fiBingithe teadcettle^ while I sajt here. 
Bear old sodl, H is fob bad. 1 , Oh t aunt Hannah, 

I am ashamod of myself.” 

Lucy would have taken the tea-kettle,, which < 
aunt Hannah brought. in, hut the.old lady put 
her aside, with a little, kindly force, and 
letting out some lengths oft the trammel, swung, 
the tea-kettle over a blazing fire, 

44 It is near upon dark, and about.tea-time,” 
she said, in her gentle way, “ shall I draw out: 
the table.” , . t . 

44 No, no, I will do it,” .said Lucy, flushed with 


self-reproach, ami dmost impatient. We’ve been 
talking, and I 

,< 4 \ Never mind—yust .keep your seat by the 
mhueter’s. sVlpf Jdisa Lucy* The touch Of your 
handi is better than, meat, oi; drink to him. I 
came; round to get, tea. ^here’s a nice bit of 
,tepderimn» that ope. of .the, sisters put in my 
basket, as X caum along. It’s time that both of 
you should be getting up,a wholesome appetite 
after, ,sm much sickness,” 

; W hile she was .talking, aunt Hannah had gone 
ip work in, her,.usual noiseless fashion* which 
mads even hard feb° r seem like ft recreation. 
She drew a table within the glow Of firelight, 
spread a cloth upon it—the only one that house¬ 
hold conlainedi-fwhich she had, taken home to 
wash, .end brought bask, ; }n her basket, and wps 
about to place some, odd pieces of blue china upon 
it—the renmsnis of two or three rare, old sets, 
broken and dispersed long ago—but here Lucy 
interposed, and insisted on setting the table 
herself. Of course, the kind, old woman yielded ; 
but it was only, to give up the light work for that 
which was, more substantial, She took out the 
contents of her basket, tied, a calico apron over 
her alpaca dress, brought forth some potatoes and 
a gridiron* with which she went about preparing 
a rather elaborate meal in earnest. 

Directly, the lyom was fragrant with the appe¬ 
tizing fumes of a, tender steak, broiling on £he 
gridiron, which she had planted over a bed of 
hot ccftls; drawn out upon the hearth, red And 
glowing, till the. irons fairly towered upwards in 
: a hlaae of light. Beyond that, the great, iron 
tea-kettle, swung in the threat of the chimney, 

I, steaming at the nozzle* and emitting soft, gurgling 
; sounds, as if it rejoiced over .the heart that had 
; turned it almost into a living thing- The trammel, 
dose by it* held a pot of potatoes, turbulently 
boiling oyer,,and lifting the lids till you could 
see , their torn jackets and white clefts peeping 
| through, and fairly, warm yeurseLf by the hissing 
steam, as. it went up the throat of the chimney . 

When, Lucy came to the hearth,* with a little 
blapk. taarpot in her hand, which; she filled from 
the steaming, kettle, and placed between, the 
andirons to draw; then knelt down, with aa up¬ 
lifted baud between her face* and the fire, and 
toasted fihe,brqad,he was to eat- liven thg poor, 
sick .minister leaned back in ,his chair, igjlh a 
deep breath of content, and rogardedhis daughter 
with half-closed eyes* < Uft a smile crept around 
his mouth* 

“Noyr,” eoi4 aunt Hannah, “eveiything is 
ready,”, and she placed three chairf at the table, 
seating herself om one side, while Lucy .took her 
mother’8 place, behind the old tea-tray. 
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Jest m (hey were sitting down, tfle gate latch J 
im lifted, faototeps came up the front yard, And 
there wad A knock at the dhoe, afld without 
taftaugfar permission, Nathaft DrtnU entered. 

“HsinHgri thftmgh stiver yet,” he Said, 
coming up to the 1 'fire. •* Wal, nCP, that does 

beat all. Why, adnt 'Hanner, ain't yeustatsirtier 
ensll thmeornester.” | 

Without waiting to he answered, Nathan Went j 
68 . • - | 
“Wal, now, how are yon gitting along, minis- | 
ter? Bettir, I reckon; by the look of things. ] 
Cherking up eonsederAbly/aint you now. That’s j 
jest what I 00 ms to inquire about. Says I to < 
aar, says I, there’s eur minister shet up the! 
bectermost part of the winter, hnin’t had 'a 
chance of a sleigh«ride since snow came, whioh 
is what I call n darned shame.” 

“ * Nathan,’ sei she, severe as a meatax. 

* Nathan,’ sea she, * jest remember it is the min¬ 
ister you’re a spenken’ about, and don’t use no 
peifane language in that relation.” ’ 

“ ‘ Perfano,’ set I, a good deal down in the 
mouth. M ♦ I didn’t mean nothin’ of the sort, and 
you know it But the snow’ll be going off afore 
long, and I’m bound the minister shall hare'one 
attfired good ride fast Is there any swearin’ in 
tkai?” 

“You see I was in ament, master, 00 I went 
round jist then, And engaged Doolittle’s new 
sleigh and team, to say nothing of a buffalo robe 
(hat you could wrap all creation in, and to-morrow, 
«y about nooh, you’ll see a feller about my site 
haul up afore the front gate, ready to take you 
md Hiss Lucy And aunt Hanner here, if she 
waits ter jinc in, to jist the serumptioumet sleigh- 
ride yen fewer took in your.bem days. Now 
what do yen say to that f” ‘ • . 

Here Nathan thrust both hands in his pOckets, 
turned his back to the fire, and waited for'an 
answer. ^ ' 

Lucy looked at her father favoring the project, 
hat aftstd-to* targe it. ’ Atfnt Harmfth sat de¬ 
murely stibehag her tea, as if she had never 
haard ef the proposition before. 

“ It may bC ptoasatat, tomorrow,” said Lucy, 
“and the oped air seed* to agree with you, 
father.” . - - 

He minister hesitated! r for any esertlon seemed 
t great undertaking in hlsfaebld state; but when 
he saw* the eager hope in bis daughter’s eyes, 
the old spirit of self-abnegation arose in him/atad 
he said: . t 

“Yes, child. If it is fair, we will go!” 

“ And I,” Said attfati Hah hah, << will stay and 
fake-care of the house.” T 

“Wsl, now everything being settled^ I’ll' go 


hum, and yota toay calculate on seeing me and 
the team as large as Ufa and twice as natural, to¬ 
morrow afternoon.” 

Nathata Pas halfway to the door as he said 
this, and went out satisfied with the success of 
his errand. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Bwwioir twelve and one the next day, Nathan 
appeared in front of Mr. Hastings' dwelUng' in a 
brand new sleigh, red enough to set the snow on 
fire, drawn by a pair of stout farm horses, that 
pranced btambily, and shook themselves in 
harness like persons newly chained, frightened 
out of their natural heavy training by the bells 
strhng around the greni girth of their bodies, 
and hanging in rows down their ponderous 
chests. 

Nathan, who was in fall Sunday Clothes, Pith 
a stiff, bell-crowned hat slanting backward from 
the crown of his head, brandished a long, 
new whip, with a cracker at the end of its lash, 
and held the team in with both hands, as if the 
old) farm horses had become all at once rampant 
with spirits, and so skittish that it would become 
dangerotts to slacken his hold for a moment. 
But that was quite unnecessary, for class-leader 
Doolittle came down in his sleigh, muffled in a 
double layer of buffalo robes, and insisted on 
J wrapping the minister in his own Sunday over¬ 
coat, before he was permitted to enter the sleigh. 

Mrs. Doolittle also had sent down a huge mink 
Victorine and muff, with her best imitation 
shawl, matted with gdrgeftus eolors, which choice 
articles Lucy was epjained to put on, and thus 
make a genteel appearance, while she saved 
herself all danger of taking cold. 

Lucy put on the fur, drew a little quilted 
| hood over the bright waves of her hair, and took 
i her place among the buffalo robes, cheerfal and 
| almost' smiling; for she was young* and with 
\ such, clouds melt imperceptibly into sunshine, 

| And'the*very'motion And dash of bells* kindled 
j the blood in her veins with new life. > 

l It seetned Us if all Wheeler’s Hollow had been 
v on the watek far that wonderful equipage to drive 
i<away,’fttf searcely had it disappeared, when its 
track was dotted over with men* women and chil¬ 
dren* all diverging toward the minister’s house. 
Among them came twoox-uleds, laden with barrels, 
baskets, hebps of yarn, and bags of grain. One 
6f these loads was Crowned with a small hen¬ 
coop, where very lovely and impatient chickens 
were thrusting their heads through: the wooden 
rials, and on the other lay * newly-slaughtered 
sbote/with a wide deft down his breast* and his 
fret in the air. 
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After tfceae oame ft sm^eastouof :onp-.hwe 
-sleighs an<L cuttor*,«owdpd like rolios’, pesto 
with old folks and children, each beftring..some 
present far the minister. One height boy had a 
roll of mnakfat takins under his, arm, that he had 
been all the winter in. trapping; and ip the sapje 
sled sat a little girl holding a pet kitten to her 
bosom, which she had brought far -the minister’s 
hefcrth, because it was the dearest thing she had 
in All the world. , ; 

Thus for half-an-hour or mote the worsfcipere 
at the red School-house oame atragglingdcwn the 
highway, eaSryirig baskets and. bundles; tilMhe 
old house whs thibnged with a cheerful, bustling 
ctoWd^ intent on good works, and enjoying the 
wholel affair, asaf.it had been the first.great holi¬ 
day Of their livfes. There was plenty Of work for 
everyone, and on all sides willing hands to under¬ 
take it. The men swhrriied like bees around' the 
loaded sleds, carrying their 1 contents ait ay piece 
by piece,'and Storing them in (the empty cellars 
and closets of the old: house, while the women 
spread a new rag-carpet on the family Mom,I and 
went' upon their knees to Wail'it dewhj chatting 
merrily, and joking eachiother All the time.’ 

Above these, mounted ait chairs and tablesj a 
bevy of young girl*—half of them on probation,' I 
dare say—were hanging great garlands of hem¬ 
lock, white pine And . ptosScd autumn leaves 
upon the dingy walls, harmonising their time- 
mellowed gray with the rich colors, As few 
artists could have done, all lalighing and chirping 
to each other like birids, aniOng tie foliage. 

Other girls' Were hard^at’ wotfk digging the 
cores from red and golden winter applies, which 
they turned into ' candlesticks , 1 and hung like 
great golden globes 1 and calrbutides in the groin 
branches, filling them with color audlifo. 

By-and-bye afll this joyous concision settled 
itself into ’ picturesque Order. The sleds had 
driven awfcy. The looso branches wem gathered 
up, arid the ftew oarpefc swept. 1 A great back log 
had been Tolled 1 into the fireplace; and bright 
f tongues of-ffame were darting *uj> through the 
dry Mfckrory wood piled against it. Now Mrs. 
DooMtle and her’ followers took time to dmw 
breath. They with dreW info another room, 
where an old Todking^gtasS was hanging, look off 
their calico aprons, drew down their sleeves; and 
peeped over each others shoulders, as they 
smoothed the bands of hair ' securely back from 
their faces, kfter the primitive fashion Of the 
seet. - ! 

When thfe elder sisteih returned to the outer 
room, others , 1 younger ■ and brighter, oafee 
swarming in, each hi eager biste to* sow her own 
fair, young face in the glass, and arivange ihe 


rebellious hftir, jhftt would curl and crimpy in 
j ,spite: of the discip line . , Certotoly, no very elab¬ 
orate toilets were made betore that dim, old 
• loqkingTglaea #.i bnt pretty,,faces na^esmd weni, 

; defnurely snuling.sf Uieir^wn^efl^etion, and you 
: Jriight tot v °traveUed many annita from. Wheeler’s 
! Hollow, and failed to meet at finer et happier set 
| of maids and matrons, thftnfhoee who gathered 
| that night in the transfo r me d sitting-room, 

| where we first saw the minister in his great 
; misery. • • ■ -r.v v.. -< . - ’ ■ i •• 

I Mil is time that the minister .shoaM be er 

I coming now/’ said Mrs.'Doolittle, placing herself 
at (the window, just os the sun wee igoingdown 
behind the distant'pane woods. “ I told Nathan 
DhnA not to be lorig after :the san went dewii, 
arid it’s setting all the old pine trees a-firw this 
minute, and seems ter be ^turning the snow 

I eruBt ter gold; all along the side hill. He’ll be 
along right away now, grirls. la the tabiahll 
sot out,: and is things all ready in Uother room f* 
“Oh, yes, yes I” answeredfcalf-a*doienvoices, 
from the grtot, empty Mom beyond the one 
in which she was standing, u everything is 
.ready 1” . , i ■ ,, 

: The btinset gold'had «U died Off ftotn the side 
hill,' and the pine wbods werb fall of prirple 
shadows, when Mrs. Doolittle turned from the 
window, and, : lifting up one phitnp finger, ex- 
: claimed, With mysterious solemnity: 

“ I hear bells. Now all be still as xnice l” 
They were stall. : In all that crowd, there was 
scarcely a man' or woman who breathed freely 
enough for speObh. 1 \ 

YAs, thri unequAl sound' of sleigh-beUS Oame 
nearer and nearer, accompanied'with the dnmsy 
trrimp of horses,-rout ef Step, end the sharp 
: crack of a whip, that Seemed like a signal. 

“It’s him,”'nepfeated Mrs. Doolittle. “Now 
stand ready, stiller en still, and whefc jDahftr 
our blessed minister’s foot on the doorrstan^ re¬ 
member orders.” f 

The Silence that fell .ripen the crowd was So 
deep, thAt4he oHckofa latch lifted at thegnte, 
sounded through it like the clash of a gunlock. 

“ He’s at the gate l^ whispered Mrs* Doolittle. 
“ He’s oeming up the walk!” • 

“ He’s on the door-stun I” 

! The woman s planted! one fdot'tfarward, and 
^lifted her hand, as If it contained a baton. She 
; felt like some great general at * the head of a 
!; divra&oti. 1 

“Now, now!” 

;i 1-1 1 * -' ( 

l CHAPTER XIX. ! i / 

Instantly the great garland of evergree ns that 
[dxriptedlthe room Was attired with light The 
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mottled autumn leaves, glowed among the green. 
The flames of that great hickory wood-fire, 
blued np the throat of the chimney, and flooded 
the whole room, the new rag carpet, with streaks 
of scarlet, yellow; and white gleaming across It. 
The teHgious mottoes framed over the fireplace, 
and the c r owd of eager, watchful faces all turned 
in anfing expectation on the door. 

It opened, and Mr. Hastings stood upon the 
threshold, Wrapped in his class-leader’s great; 
cost, and with h fiafnt* flush; borrowed from the 
oold, en his face. He stood, for a moment, dumb; 
and still, with this great flood of light shining: 
orer him from within, and the frosty air Stirring 
his garments outside—a man struck motiohless 
with wonder. 

“Welcome* home!” 

These words, uttered in a cordial and encour¬ 
aging voice, aroused the minister from his bewil¬ 
derment, and he saw that Mrs. Doolittle was 
sunding before him, with her plump hand; 
extended, and her face beaming triumphantly— ; 
uw nho a crowd of well-known fatoes all turned 
upon hhn in pleasant greeting. 

Still he faltered on the threshold of his home, 
tired by a long ride, and overpowered by what 
he saw. 

Then old 8eth Allen‘came forward, took him 
hy the hand, and led him to the great, easy chair, 
which had just been decorated With a plump 
patch-work Cushion of blue and red cloth, on 
whieh the fire-light was scattering its gold. 

“There, now, sit down, brother. it’s only a 
little sort of a love-feast, that we’ve got up oh 
wcoont of onr gratitude that you are gitting 
•font agjn, both the young folks, and We that 
lute grown old in the service, have jined in fbr 
nuking this a sort of thanksgiving night to you 
•ad our Lucy.”- ’ 

As the minister sat down; a small band of 
«agws, that John Patterson had ranged Where < 
the lights among the evergreens (fell upon them; 1 
fypn t« flutter the leaves of their 'mutin'boohs.! 
The little shoemaker touched the back of a chair \ 
vith Ms tuning fork, arid, after one or t#0 ftdse j 
•tans, broke into one of those jubilant hymns j 
that stir the worshipping souls, as martial mUsic \ 
inspires- warriors to conflict. There and there a | 
T oice lagged behind; but a sharp look from the j 
•eider brought it np With a Jerk. Occasionally s 
• AiM’s voice from' the crowd joined in, like a > 
pebble thrown into running waters, or some old > 
11140 g*ve out a note from his risked voice, that j 
cot hoarsely through the harmonies ; but that j 
148 of no consequence, the singing was open tri < 
•11. and the old house, that had been so dreary < 

Yoi* LXXIX —82. 


of late, was resoundirig With a storm of music, so 
frill and hearty in its expression, that* all dis¬ 
cordances were lost, when the door opened and 
Mrs. Farnsworth came in with her party. 

This sudden appearance cut the hymn short to 
the extent of a frill vOrsw; for Pattertori, being a 
patriot, as well as a church member, had frrirred 
his own plans regarding the reception 6f this 
English gentlemrin, who cdlfcd himSelf a lord, 
and instead of breaking np Ms band, stood on 
tiptoe, and lifted his tuning s -f<frk oh high, as If it 
had been a baton. 

Again there was a great fluttering of leaves, 
and then my lady '-and Lord Oram wari greeted 
with a fresh brnrit of music, through which 
these Words came ringing with defiant emphasis t 

u The British joke and galling chains. 

Was urged upon our hecks in vain. 

AH haughty tyrant* we disdain. 

And about long live America P 

All this was an emination of Mr. Patterson’s 
individual genius. He had won great glory to 
himself, by the way be had led this patriotic 
outburst at the last Fourth of July celebration; 
and as the surprise party was a genial occasion, 
resolved to greet the Englishman with It. 

At first, a quick flush came over the young 
lord’s face, then a pleasant smile followed, and, 
pausing by the door, he listened to the music, 
with a lively sense of amusement; but Mrs. 
Farnsworth stood by his side, pale and trembling 
with indig n ation, and Olivia looked haughtily 
around, with hot fire in her eyes and cheeks, 
ready for combat, oould she have found anyone 
worthy of her wrath. 

The eagle had only time to flap his wings over 
one verse of this song, when Mr Hastings arose 
from his chair, and gave a signal* that it should 
stop. Then pale, grave, and gentle, he went 
fbrward to receive the guests that had come upon 
him sc unexpectedly Holding out his hand to 
Mrs. Farnsworth, he said f 

“ My friends havWcoVne unexpectedly, to-night. 
I am glad to number ydu among them; you and 
the friends you have brought.” 

Before the lady could curb her passion suffi¬ 
ciently for speech, Count Var stood by her side, 
and his sweet, measured voice Was gentle as that 
of the minister. 

44 Pray ask youT friends, my dear sir, not to 
oonsider us as intruders; We have found Ameri¬ 
cans everywhere so kind that sometimes, being 
straiigers; we may presume without intending it. 
It is only through the lnridhm t^at we have dare! 
to come ” 

41 1 beg pJardon,” interposed fi^rs. Doolittle, 
placing herself in front of the party, and tak- 


balls of sunset, gd<# and Crimson, With the 
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ing then* at once under her patronizing wing. 
“This.’ore lady is welcome as honeysuckles ore 
to the bees v ( More’u that she’s got a rig^t to 
bring jist as manymen folks yith. her as she. has 
a mind to, having paid a twenty-dollar bill inter 
the funds of thjs society, which l aw rehfty. give 
an apeount of. jist here on the nail/’. ; ;. 

Hope tjhe good matfou looked around, as^if she 
expected, to be f put upon the proof at opce, but 
meeting nothing but pppyoyal from the glances 
turned upon hWji vent on wijth a great access of 
good manners. , , , 

“ Walk into the,'bedi^om, isaum, and take off 
your, thiugs—ond you, too, young mis^.^ucy, 
why dop’t ygm take the gcutJpmewVhc^ 8 ’, -and 
look up some ch#fr?I Itisut in, me jp dfyeyerjr 
thing. This way, marm.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth, somewhat ofleuded pj all this 
full blown politeness, allowed herself to be con¬ 
ducted into the room in which she had-lost seen 
a dying woman. Itjwas changed now, for a new 
patch-work quilt of Ith* gorgeous pattern called 
44 a rising sun,V had. been that day spread upon 
the bed. New paper blinds were at the windows, 
and the crooked old looking-glass had evergreens 
and paper roses .twined aroundiits frame. 

Mrs Farnsworth took off her Clqah apd threw it 
across the bed, revealing herself in a robe of dark 
velvet, with a length, of train that fairly startled 
Mrs Doolittle, whose skirts usually gave a dear 
view of the ankles ^ 

Misa Olivia, who had edmo. through the crowd 
with her restless head; uplifted, and her pink nos¬ 
trils in & state of dilation,.tossed her white opera 
cloak, with all its fringes anb satin quiltings, also 
upon the bed; and scorning to arrange her hair 
by .that paltry glass, shook out. the train of her 
sky blue dress, posing her head and shoulders 
backward to mark the effect; and fastened some 
blood-red roses upon her corsage, a iittie more in 
front, that they might better contrast with the 
whiteness of her well exposed neck. 

44 Now, mamma, if^yoR will insist ongoing 
among these aborigines, we are about as ready as 
seems possible, in a place like fhis,” she said. 

Mrs. Doolittle, who had been patiently stand¬ 
ing by, felt a flush of resentment, inspired by the 
speaker’s tone, but, she reflected that the word 
aborigines, might imply something, complimen¬ 
tary, and checking,the impulse to resent it until 
she could look into, the dictionary, led the way 
into the next room. There she found that Mr. 
Hastings had quietly undertaken the honor* 
his own house. LordiQrom leaning against 
the chimney-piece, close by the easy chair, which 
the minister had resumed. after it had beep re- 

joctedi with earnest, ppotiHdi by the young mop. 


i ^3feqe. two, were conversing together pleasantly 
pough, while yar stood apart with his head bent 
: if in homage, toward, the gfrl who was standing 

by hjp r side, a fair, young creature in (severe 
blfM^k.. without a sign of ornament; ,.but so 
ponderously beautifuL ip her fresh loveliness, 
that even.this, man of il^e world wonderqdat his 
QYfp, aepsation^, ; as bfi gpzed upqn „■, , 

44 You may pot remqmber., perhaps,, that I have 
‘Wh.y^H before,’/ he w?»P ‘mymgt.in thatstrapge, 
JLovf vo^ithrpugh whifth ; the foreign accept came 
.and wept like music. ^ I shpil never, forgetii/ 
v The girl looked up, surprised, perhaps pleased. 

44 Yes, ; I roptepthor yery well,” fahe apfprered. 
, 4 ‘ You sppH tom e » I ahould know you again by 
the yqipe.”, ,, -.j a .* : 

She was looking in his face, thpf gfrpngely 
handsome face, where perfect feature? ,were/com¬ 
bined with, force and strength. A smile came to 
her ,lips |( apd the man could road in her eyes the 
admiration, that had preceded, ( in lps llfr, the 
enslavement of mpny a female heart., > L a j» 
Another pepson, standing in the crowjd, saw 
the look, and, iclenched, his teefh like a man in 
pain. Luoy glanced across, and sqw twp largo 
gruy.pye* fixed upon her, Then a flood of color 
rushed tp face, thq i( White lids fell qper her 
eyes, and she stood there, a creature ashamed, 
j and trmpbling as jf she ,hpd done some wrong. 

1 That, tpoment Yar looked down upon her, and 
j a smile cr^pt pv^r hip Ups. .Then Mr?. Doolittle 

I came from the bedroom, followed by Mrs. 
Farnsworth and QJivia, who moved through the 
Crowd, as |f she expected it to shrink back and 
make room fqr her,. i j . 

“ Jist .like a peacock struUin’ through a barn- 
/ yard of dmpks and chickens,” muttered the little 
; shoemaker to .his wife- 14 What bianesa has sich 
folks here, I W 9 Uder? A feller, coin’t .move 
without treading on their gounds.” 

44 iflush up new?iduof, Mys f Doolittfe ’ill be 
at me agin, jfst as like ** not—afore all these 
people,, too, Why cain’t you keep yer tongue 
between y$r teeth,, Patterson ?” 

Mrs. Patterson was rather yoluminous ,in her 
rebuk^, when tha fPfrit was on her ; but this 
time ghe was cut short by a movement in the 
room.; f Mrs. Doolittle had been bustling about 
whh.gyept animation, for, soma minutes. . Then 
she planted her?e}£ near the firoplape, watched 
the opposite door with breathless anxiety a few 
foments longer , then lifted her hand, exclaiming: 

; 44 Now 1” 

Qbodient ; Jto thi* order, an opposite door was 
Opeped, and running down:the whole length of 
the hack room, a tablq presented itself, JAden. 
from top ty bqttym with an abundant feast. 
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The mistress of ceremonies understood her 
position too well for great haste on this occasion. 
So she stood, quietly, till every person in the 
room had attained a full view of the laden table. ■ 
A chandelier of twisted hemlock, laurel and 
pine branches, crowded with candles, hung high 
over it. An immense turkey, lay in a dish at the 
head of the table, quite surrounded by a garland 
of flowers cut from turnips, ruby-tinted beets and 
yellow carrots, with a string of sausages about 
his neck and pluraply-stuffed bosom. A roust 
pig was just visible, kneeling on another dish at 
the bottom of the table, with a lemon in his half¬ 
open jaws ; and two noble chicken pies, witli a 
ring of bey marks around the edges, and a fern 
leaf cut in the upper crusts, stood half-way 
down. Then came a double row of smaller pies, 
ranged along each side of 4 the board, where 
alternate wedges of mince, custard and tarts 
funned a star on each plate, and scattered among 
them were the saucers of preserves, pickles and ; 
currant jelly, that flushed the whole festal 
board with rich coloring. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Doolittle, after feasting her 
eyes on the glory of these preparations, “being 
as I am president of this donation party, it 
seems ter me my place to lead. This gentleman 
has been invited amongst ns by our chief donor, 
and shall have a chance at the head of the table. 
Minister, jist bend your arm for Mr. j . Farnsworth. 
As for you, Lucy dear, folier with the doctor, or 
promiscus, jist as you think best.” 

With these loudly-spoken directions, Mrs. 
Doolittle thrust her plump hand well through 
the half-reluctant arm of Lord Oram, and tri¬ 
umphantly placed him byher side, at the head of 
the table. The minister and Mrs. Farnsworth 
came next, bui Lucy walked in alone. She had 
refused Count Var’a arm, and waited one anxious 
minute, ae if expecting some one. But Doctor 
<*iiilds had left the house so quietly, that no one 
observed it; and as the general crowd came 
pouring in, the girl found that the foreigner was ' 
by her side, with his beloved at his right hand, 
wutre she sat from the firat, with a flush of \ 


l anger on her forehead, and a sneer on' her lips ; 
for the bol4 tactics of Ma, Doolittle had sep¬ 
arated her from Lord Oram; and though Var was 
too thoroughly bred for exclusive attention to 
either lady, there was something in the tone %t 
hU voice, and the deference of his manner, when 
he addressed the insiguiticant creature, as she 
thought her, which stung the fair patrician’s 

1 vanity into absolute resentment. 

“Lord Oram seems greatly amused,” Var 
observed, addressiug her, softly, as if the subject 
had been one of great importance. “ What 
capacity for enjoyment the fellow lias.” 

“ That is necessary, if he wouid find anything 
to amuse him here,” answered the young lady, 
with more acrimony than she was aware of. “ 1 
only wonder that mamma brought him.” 

“ She does not seem to be especially hilarious,” 
said Var, glancing at the lady wbo was talking 
earnestly to the minister, wbo seemed to lisrtn 
with a strained and startled look. “The poor 
man does not seem strong.” 

A sudden start, made the man conscious that 
Lucy might have heard his last remark. He 
j turned and saw that she was leaning forwurd, 
> looking anxiously at her futher. 

“ He is fainv—he is hurt. Oh, madam, what 
have you been saying to my father?” she 
exclaimed, starting to her feet. 

“ Nothing that should have disturbed him so,” 
answered Mrs* Farnsworth, rising from her 
chair. “ Olivia, my dear—Lord Oram—Count 
Var, perhaps our humble friends w ill excuse us. 
Mr. Hastings does not seem well.” 

“ He has fainted,” said Lucy, turning almost 
fiercely on her. “ What have you done to him?” 

“ No—no!” said the minister, struggling up 
from his chair, but supporting himself on his 
daughter’s ehouldeT. “It is nothing serious—1 
am not strong. That is all Do not let anyone 
move ; I will go away by myself a little while.” 

So, still leaning on his daughter, the minister 
went out from among his friends, swaying feebly 
to and fro os he went. 

[to bk continued.] 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

BY MBS. DEBORAH PID8LET. 


Ora lire* are fall of odds and ends,— 
First one and then another,— 

And though we see not how or when, 
They’re deftly wove together. 

The weaver has a master’s skill, 

And proves it by this token,— 


No loop is dropped, no strand is missed. 
And not a thread is broken— 

And not a shj’cd is thrown aside, 

Bo careful is the weaver, u 
Who joining all, with wondrous skill, 
Weaves odds and cuds together. 
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No. 1—Is a short costume, for either house or 
street, and is made of plain and figured foulard- 
finish cotton satin©. These beautiful goods, 



No. 1. 


which look like silk, come in all colors, plain 
and figured to correspond. In the dark colors, 
they can be worn out without washing. Our model 
has for the figured design a polka dot, but the 
newest things are in Japanese designs. Con¬ 
trasting colors, such as pale blue for the plain, 
( 468 ) 


and figured maroon, or pale pink and maroon; 
bottle-green and a Japanese pattern in olives 
and old gold, dark wnd light blue—in fhct, the 
rariety is endless. These goods cost forty-five 
cents for the plain and thirty for the figured; one 



No. % 

yard wide. The front of this costume is kilted of 
the plain material, bordered with a narrow band 
of the figured, stitched on just above the hem. 
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The back is mounted in two plaitings and a 
pouf, from beneath which there are scarves of 
the figured goods, knotted in front with loops 
and ends, as seen in the engraving. The bodice 


which comes on the chintz for all the trimming, 
even the bows. Eighteen yards Binglc, or ten 
yards of double-fold goods will be required. 
Twelve large buttons for the front, and two for 
the back of the basque will be needed. 

No. 3—We give the front and back of the 
Florida costume. Like all of this season’s 
costumes, it is a combination of plain and figured 
goods. This may be made in foulard silk, plain 
and figured pongee, with chintz-patterned foulard,^ 
grenadine, batiste, or even lawn. It will take 
eight yards of figured material, nine yards of 
plain. The skirt may be dcmi-long, or short all 
around. It has a kilt-plaited flounce thirteen 
inches deep when finished ; over this the drapery 
is arranged upon the foundation, as seen in the 
illustration. A four inch band of the figured 
material borders the edge of the overskirt. The 
coat-basque is made entirely of the figured goods, 
with collar, revere, pockets and cuffs of the 
plain. 

No. 4—Is the Stanhope costume of white oat¬ 
meal cloth, laced at the back. The skirt has a 
dccp-kilted flounce, with a small pliss6 of red 
satinc at the bottom. The over drapery is also of 
the red satine, also the puffings of the sleeves. 


is figured. Collar, revere and cuff are plain. A 
jibot of lace finifl nt of tin- bodice and 

•Ieeves. Eight yards of plain, and five yards of 
figured material will bo required. This is a 
: >od model for any cotton material which will 
not require frequent washing, although we have 
<een kilted skirts very nicely lnmulried. 

No. 2—Is a pretty costume of white albatross 
cleth, which is a very thin and fine woolen 
fabric, costing only forty cents a yard for single, 
&nd seventy-five to eighty cents for double width 
goods. This model has also a| kilted skirt, with 
^rge, double box-plaits at the: back. A band of 
inch, or inch and n-half, velveit ribbon is put on 
■•ve the hem, before laying the kilt-plaits. 
The double box-plait in front is ornamented by 
bows and ends of velvet ribbon. The long 
coat-bodice in the 


Insque-bodice is finished like a 
back, and the front is trimmed with the velvet on 
both sides, as seen in the illustration. Small 
fiows of loops and ends ornament the pockets, 
cuffs, and a similar one is placed on the left side 
f f the bodice, opposite the second button. Fancy 
buttons of irridescent pearl, or gilt and steel are 
used upon all costumes. This would be a good 
model for a bordered chintz, using the border 


Any plain-colored satine may be substituted for 
the red. Albatross cloth, cheese cloth, or any 
light textured white goods may be used instead 
of the oatmeal cloth, and the plisse and over 
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No. 5. 

drapery might be arranged out of some partly- 
worn evening-dress of last season. 

No. 5—Is a costume for a child of two years. 
It is of white piqu6, figured for the underskirt, 



No, 6. 


plain corded for the paletot. The paletot is j: 
double-breasted, and trimmed with itamburg < 
embroidery, or torchon lace. Deep collar, pockets $ 
and cuffs, all trimmed with the same. The \ 


loops of ribbon may be 
added or dispensed with, 
according to taste. 

No. 6—Is a dress for 
little girl of two to four 
years. It is made in 
white, or any plain, self- 
colored light woolen ma¬ 
terial* It buttons at the 
back; but there is a box- 
plait in front, with but¬ 
tons set on. The material 
is gathered in groups, 
and arranged on both 
sides of the box-plait in 
fr ont, as seen. The trim¬ 
ming at the bottom of 
the skirt is made up of 
tiny pouffs, with a ruffle 
heading top and bottom. 
A flounce of white em¬ 
broidery is added at the 
edge over a plaiting of 
\the material. 

No. 7 —Is a home-dress for a young miss of 



No. 7. 
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twelve to fifteen years. It is of 
de Wige or bunting; suitable also 
for flannel for seaside costume. 
One skirt, with deep knife-plaited 
flounce. The bodice is plaited back 
&n4 front alike into a yoke, which 
is finished with a narrow knife- 
plaiting on the lower edge. A belt 
is worn always with these plaited 
Nodices. Tight coat sleeves, but¬ 
toned on the outside scams. 

No. 8—Costume for a girl of 
four years, is of cinnamon-colored 
flannel, or serge, enhanced by a 
plaid in crimson and brown. The 
•Ire* comprises a blouse and a box- 
plaited skirt, made in white, or 
paje-colored pink, or blue bunting, 
wilh plaid to correspond, would be 
writable for more dressy occasions 
at seaside, or mountain resorts. 



No. 8. 


DESIGN FOR DARNING ON NET. 


BY MRS; JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give, printed in copied for the rest of the design. A pair of cur¬ 
sor, a Design for Darning on Net. It may be \ tains, done at odd intervals, in this way, would 
used, as will be seen, for a variety of purposes, be very much more durable than any of the 
«taste or ingenuity may suggest. It would be machine-made ones that are to be bought, and 
*o especially pretty design for a window curtain, would add greatly to the attractions of the 
the centre being filled up with sprigs, of which house, the more because they were the work of 
*e give one as a pattern, and the border being ; its inmates. 


BICYCLE CAP. 

BT MBS. JAN1 WEAVER. 


Use a Scotch mixed wool, and a No. II hook. 
This cap is worked in rounds not rows. Make a 



chain of six stitches, and work ten 'titehes in 
table crochet in the ring, then work round for 


seven rounds of treble crochet. As you begin 
the sixth round, there should be one hundred 
and two stitches. Before ybu finish the seventh 
round, you must decrease fourteen stitches, 
leaving eighty-eight. Then do three rows of 
open treble crochet, two chain, miss one loop, 
and finish off* leaving a straight’edge. 'For the 
tnraed-up part, then do a row of serenty^nine 
treble stitfches, working' the other way, and it is 
then .finished in Ample abett or ster p&ttSm as 
seem. A ball of wool fimiihes theJtop. This cap 
would make a nioe present. 
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Wo give here, on engraving of a new style 
Mantelet, and folded in with the number is a 
Supplement, with full-size patterns. It is in Sour 

pieces. 

No. I.^-Half op Front. 

No. 2. — Half of Back. 

No. 3.—Half of Collar. 

No. 4.—Sleeve. 

The front and back must be joined at the 
shoulder, before the sleeve is putin. The two 

< notches in pattern of front must be fixed to simi- 
: lar notches in sleeve, and the seam continued to 
: the lower edge of the back. The sleeve will 
; then hang in the position illustrated. This 

pattern will fit a figure measuring thirty-five 
; inches in bust, and one and a-half yards of 

< double-width material, or four yards of single 
width will be'tfequjyed, r ■.« , j 

This mantelet is especially suitable for late 
j Spring, or early Summer wear, and therefore 
particularly appropriate for this month. 

We also givei.on the Supplement, a design for 
j Poppies, for description of whisk see page 475. 


SHEATH Fan KNITTING: NEEDLES. 

ET MRS. JAN* WRAIVER.7 



Now that knitting silk sooks,- stocking*, etc., 
is so fashionable, this Uttlb article will be found 
meet useful* and it is easily made. Take two 
oakgolls, pierce a htolo through each, making it 
Isnd'tenougk to hold the points of font 1 pine; 

,(472) 


through thqae hofo) pees . wimafrik elastic 
measuring about si* inches, fasten aft each end 
under a bow of ribbon, and tie another bow of 
ribbon in the centre of the elastic. The sheath 
will then be ooihptete. 
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0 Y HR 8 . J A y E WRAY ER. 



The material known ns “ Toile < • now border. The drawn work forms an open inscr- 

ia great demand fefthtf bacti, etc., as ami- (ion, pad fee cross-stitch pit tern may he carried 
uttOGRM re. It is a material closely resembling: out in silk.'crewel, or working cottons, according 
Ja?a etnvas. Th: is intended as a f to the use and place the work may be for. 


EDGING FOR UNDER-LINEN. 
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BAG FOR SOILED LINGERIE. 
y\ tyVfi g A(S] ANPKrp»0]HI ^T;» l :! tiAICCBSi, JJxbi T 

BY K.BB> JANS Wf-iVIR. 



This useful li^le article is made of gray or 
brown linen. A braiding pattern, done in worsted 
braid, with monogram, , ornaments the centre. 
Small designs are added at the lower corners, 
and on the frill, worsted braid strings. In trav¬ 


elling this is almost indispensable, as all the 
small bits of a lady’s toilet are in this bag kept 
together in packing. The sire, any lady can 
best determine for herself; but nine inches wide 
by eighteen inches long, is a very good siae. 


DESIGNS IN OUTLINE-STITCH. 
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LADY’S SLIPPER. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, wi givi an Cn- ' the psWirrt has $een traced upon the cloth, it is 
graving of a lady's slipper, with patterns in worked with four shades of brown silk in satin, 
letail. full-sixe, for the toe, and back pieces. The j overcast, chain, knotted stitch and point msse. 
clipper is of brown cloth, embroidered on the toe, 5 The slipper is bound with brown silk braid, and 
from the design given on the first page, and on ; made pp with a tigli heel. It is one of the 
the heel, from that shown on the second. When i prettiest designs recently out. 



POPPY DESIGN. 


We give on our Supplement, in addition to the 1 or Java canvas. We will furnish materials, if 
pittern for a Mantelet, a dmrm for Poppies, to be j desired. One yard of crash, and crewels for 
lone in Kensington stitch, either simple outline, . working, will cost one dollar. Java canvas 
or filled in. It is designed for the end of a tidy, : and crewels will cost one dollar and a-half. 
or scarf cover for a small table, and is to be • Twenty-five cents for postage, or we can send by 
worked in crewels. Work on crash, or linen, ■ express, expressage payable on delivery. 



NAMES FOR MARKING 
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EDITOR’S TABLE, 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

American Girls. Reform* Suggested.—A wry notable 
lecture was recently delivered, at the Jefferson Medical 
College Hospital, in Philadelphia, by Dr. Hamilton Osgood, 
of Boston. The subject was, “ The Necessity of a Radical 
Change in the Training and Education of the American 
Girl.” We regret that we have not room for the entire 
lecture, but we cannot forbear noticing some of its most 
salient points. 

After remarking on the ignorance as to physiology, so 
prevalent among girls and even women, and the consequent 
injury to health, the doctor proceeded to speak of the absurd 
difference in the treatment of boys and girls in their early 
years. “The boy has warm clothing,” he said. “His feet 
and legs are well protected. The girl is but half clad. Half 
her limbs are exposed to the weather, protected only by 
stockings none too thick, tho necessary under-garments, in 
the majority of cases, being omitted. This difference fixes a 
point of departure for tho cultivation of tho greater sensi¬ 
tive new of tho girl. The ignorant mother but little realizes 
the amount of physical vigor It costs an insuffi^ently-clad 
girl to keep warm. And so, whilo the boy acquires & grow¬ 
ing hardiness, an indifference to clutagds in the wt&tner, and 
is ready to eat at any hour of the day, the girl liecomes deli¬ 
cate, shrinks from cold, hor appetite is as sensitive as the 
thermometer, her chock loses its rosy hue. Thus her life 
goes on, steadily increasing its divergence frotn that of tho 
boy. Ho becomes square-shouldered, straight and sturdy; 
she, stooping, round-sliouldprod and sensitive. I do not in¬ 
clude ovory girl in this lecture. I refer, simply, to' the 
nverngo girl of America, whose training does not develop 
her original vigor, but transforms a constitution as fine In 
every souse os tho boy’s into a tangle of fretted nerves; and 
tliis is tho average Amorican girl.” 

On the subject of over-training, intellectually, the doctor 
was equally explicit “ One of the great errors of tho day,” 
ho said, “ was that a girl is oxpected to complete hor-educa- 
tion by her eighteenth year—an age at which lads ajro but 
little more than half-way in theirs.' Everything in tho, 
shape of culture is crowded into tho years during which' tho 
girl should be cultivating the physical strength, Common 
sense and practicality which are to bo of tiferlong benefit to 
her and her descendants, while half tha.so*caile<LcfiUiuto 
with which fashionable education crams the gh£ U of little 
use and is quickly forgotten. Lew study and more Exorcise 
should bo tho rule. Upon good health and upon the ability 
to perform her functionsyeasily and naturally depends, in a 
very largo degree, tho etunfort and happiness of women in 
later years. Qbr girls rush through the years of their 
adolescence utterly 'regardless of tho great deed of intervals 
of rest. Wnd if tho careful mother or the wafehAilphysician 
insist upon periodical repose, they submit torit most nsgrtt- 
ciously and with an impatient critidkm upon their sex 
which is pitiful. They try to live os it there were no swing 
of tide in their organism. They vfWh to live down and put 
tinder reckless foot tho necessities of their sex, but If is tho 
old fight with windmills,/with this difference: Don Quixote 
recovered from his hurts; bat they, In too many cases, never 
do.” , • ; ' ' j 

No one can deny that all this Is tone, alas! only too trufe. i 
The doctor has made bat one error. He has taken the 
average N oyf England girl for the average American girl, ] 
ignoring the met, that the evils of which he complains 
(476) 


prevail much more in New England, and In the New 
England population of the north-west than elsewhere. It is 
in New Englaud, principally, that the intellect has been cul¬ 
tivated at the expenso of the body, and as this has been 
going on for several generations, the remilt is, as Dr. Clark© 
eays, that the “ women are a feeble race.” Or as Lady 
Amberiey remarked, when in Boston, “ I never saw so many 
pretty girls together, only they all look sick.” 

, Still, Dr. Osgood's animadversions apply, with more or 
loss force, to every part of the country. In Massachusetts, 
and in most of our great cities, the brains of girls are 
developed at the cost of health; In rural districts, and espe¬ 
cially in. new settlements, women are physically over¬ 
worked. . People of means are beginning to see the errors 
that have been committed, and to educate their daughters in 
the right way, so that, among the Wealthy, We Md fair soon 
to have the healthiest, as Will as handsomest; girls in the 
world.: | At least this is what typ. Foidyce Barker, of New 
York, says: and ho ought to know, as few hare had eo 
large au experience. 

. Hapo WATcpHfo wm Leajider.— This is another fine steel 
engraving, by ah drtiut of World-wide reputation. Such 
illustrations, as we have often said, are found only in 
“Peterson.” It repr e sent* Hero, watching for her lover. 
According to Jhc old Grcsk-legrad, this lover, Loauder, was 
in Die habit of swimming thu'HeH^pont, nightly, to 9ce her. 
The feat was pnJjiounced hqpoffible, until Lord Byron 
proved tfiecdutrar^ by sVrhhming across the strait himself. 
We ourselves have known an amateur to swim frow Newport 
to Narragansett, a much more difficult feat, for the distance 
iS greater and- the sea rougher. The story goes, that, on 
moonless nights, or when the moon was temporarily 
ol«cured, Hero held up a lamp, as her lover’s guide. At 
lost, one stormy night, Loander was drowned. Wo have had 
no cjigraving, of its kind, as good as this, since wo published 
“ Psyche and Her Lamp.” It is not often, in fact, that eo 
fine a picture fs printed, even by an artist of the celebrity of 

\ Araberg. 1 f 

I “Yobktown Centennial” Engravings.—O ur two fin© 

> steed engravings, largo sMe, for framing, “ Tho Surrender of 
Lord CiAnwallis,” and “Granfather Tells of Yorktown,” 
will sent, postage free, on tho receipt of one dollar, or 
either of them will be sent for fifty cents. Every family in 
the land ought to have these two patriotic and historical 
engravings, so appjbpriate, especially for this year. 

‘^More Attractive and Valuable.”—T he Harper (Kan. 
«a») Times says of .this magazine. “ It is the most attrac¬ 
tive, practical and valuable lady’s book published. Peterson's, 
"unlike nlaqy public4tlon* of the kind, contains really good 
literal^ and home reading. The contributors ore among the 
most popular in the country.'” 

' Idlest sarf A THE Mother of felly. No man, however 
>rich, should bo wttbouC something to do. Half the ruined 
lives inSthi* world, oome fronUhtfMeglect of this. Young 
hdiea, favof no lover, who lpatfds his time In idleness. 

We Never Re-Peint anytbingJthat has ones appeared in 
this magazine. We cannot, therefore, comply with oar fair 
correspondent’s request 
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Ai>omon Mat Be Mam to clubs for “ Peterson”* ihs > A New Volume will begin with the mat number, afford- 
price paid by the rat of th? dub. It is never too late to j ing an socoeUent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those 
make additions, as back numbers, from January, can always j who do not wish back numbers. But always say, when you 
be supplied. Oor is it mm fop fete to * apcM*. Clubs may remit, whether you wish to begin with January, or July. 


begin with either the January, or July number; but,all tbs 
members of a club must begin with the same.number. 


Th* Gem or Maoaxihes.”—T he Frankford (Pa.) Gazette 


Always ssy, however, when your club is to begin. Send for } says of our last number: “ It is excellent; abounds with at- 


s specimen, and get up a club. Our dubs, and the premiums, 
remember, are as follows: 

Two copies for ono year fur IA50, or throe oo piss for 8440, 
with either mr forge tis M emgrgeimg, u Gnyi'father Tells of 
Ywktown,” fog a premium, qr our elegant, gilt, quarto, 

lUostrsted ALBUM. 


tractive features: is the gem of the magazine world.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


fuurcopieefor one ye W tott>Mor«i*coid M f«r«U)Q. 

<* ten a>itm for thUK, vHkm «t»n> <f<*» mng tmi/or . , . ' • X 

li81 nassisa {reprint of a charming Mttte novelet, which originally 

n« CO*, far optpu for m.<tK or ».en for ° 0 P' od lnto 


ma il - a ati _r_ v eto w*k -I-I . | wernUr, of . bright Americm girl, Independent in diameter, 

, | ^ho goes to visit her hunt, in One of those sleepy, ultra- 

__ _ ' , 'I conventional rural towns in which England abounds A 

That Autocaat or Fasuioh, Worth, is npw making both «.. - .,_. . " * s ‘ A 

i , , , . , • # _ 5 Certalti amount of knowledge, as to the society In such 

bogand short dresses in the form of antique peplunts, and } r>hmna. Irt tndiurjnfhu ♦* #4*„ *„•■ _. #*, . ,, „ * 

™iln»for The bodice to •Irwwtmaad.w.dri^there | ^ th » .. ho1e tiring* ee mey, th.t everybody, whether 

• poof at lha t»ck. The naitobaud, t t&t wmmtaem < travelled or not, must relish the hook. As It originally 

inder the arms, falls somewhat on the hina imtad of anoir- ! _, ... . * nany 

A . J? “*"» M»tosa oi enoir- appeared in these pages, we hesitate to praise it as much as 

^ _ | ws should wish, lest onr pmise shonld be’considered partial. 

•r,r«.S»«uno, nc„ n^-Tht Bristol(Tana.)New, ™ £ °”?’ r | ,hc * drcu " 18 f llc "' ls to 

«J»: “ We have Juat received the foot numhor of * Pelereon.' I Tl. l 7 BeTlew - <me of th " *M*at of 

fwh, tpmkling, and teemlni, with the fot«t SufoioM^nd | ^ ^ one never erring on the ride o* 

» commend, iuelf to tho tadlc. everywhere. “”T “« c,n 8 “ I .^ a,r ^ ian -” ,h « t P*r«r tey, 

IWe k no greeter fovoxlm emong th. fodlm then thU ^ jST? " ^ «“» of “»■ 

»»Wd Amerioen foahion nuwliM, whI no wonder, for it Bnnwtt * bw ’*“'. f " n ^ clevemeee though they mny 

k rriuM. tod tnUmmtius In even deteil Try Itl" '*• »* <• ho* Jnrt tr. my, however, that the “ Fair Barto- 

vmv-ues lueverj oemii. try rian •' to entirely different In character from “That Tern 

Poem HaxDuncnin* me a. wi«l u orer They iu» f °’ Lowr,< '-” “ H.warth,” or •» Ioulriana,” and th.t a com- 
«*ha«e embroidered with th. da, of the week In one ! P * ri “" ^** mM " bwd - ,hlt <h . 1 » ver f 

evaer in mmli Plain flgurm, orwith th. riwmtnm of »he.j V< T ‘ 7 , * Vm>t ” F * W 

ovaer, lurieed of the monogram or luliiato. Thorn I n te nde d. yritenl txcel ln mon tl,an l>ne wal)l - Vet, in thU little 

to pot into the front of the drem or In tfc* muffem 4«Ue, B h™-“ >»•“ Hear, Jame. mtd I,to Imitate™, even 

“nil, aud occarionall, of floeril|t. with a border of fortan. °,T ‘ f “•"* «mT- 

_ J »nd That Lass, she shows a tragic power, which no cotem- 

* tor an Cmrm "-Tha Laurel (M.l t file.... ! * K,rmry riT * , >- U ta on « of onr pleeeanteet recollretloto, that 


and now makes Hs advent in book form, in the neat volume 


“Bstr xwt> Cheapest.”—T h© I*ujrpl (Mil.) Gleaner says 


<f oor la* number: “ Cntumrily hrilllent, «p«WI, in the] ^ ^ Intr^ ^ Burnett, with eo many 

fugrariogs. Unq uestio nably the Imt and cJOavod of the ■ 0tli6rB * to &e P ub,ic - IIer Kathleen originally appearing in 
Kt-s tooL, tuul qughttole takanTy ^ery^r Z thl ! “ 1,etere0n ’" ^ * <* h <* stories of oven greater 

hiy p i merit, so th&t her reputation was made from the very flret. 


Arr On of our large-size premium engravings will be / 


The public will regret, as much as ourselves,, that -her 
ill-health* recently, has suspended her literary efforts. We 


**t, portage free, on receipt of fifty conts. This is a rare j hope » however » lou g» h> ** her again in priut. 


c * AQCe k> sdoru your walls tastefully, and yet at but little < Motherhood. A Poem. 1 vol ,; Small 4 to. lionlon ; Lee <§ 
^ See tha May iidfeabef,^ ArU-Chkiir, M fura liat of these Hhepard.— In tjiia, very clogant littlo volume, we ha> e a 
esgiavin^. .. . series or poems, from some anonymous author, who dcsira, 

T m »ho mys, “ to portray, i» its purity and holiness, the most 

*vmnoDT ft I’AKrtro • Prterson’’ thfa year. If you have boautiful instinct of humanity.” Among the best poems 
* Mend, who is not already a subscriber, got her to let you aro “The Lullaby,” M Asleep,” ‘‘Tim Beatii Angel,” and 
aMber name to your club, or to send two dollara for a singlo «• The l’rophwy.” Tho book has Ikmhj written, as the author 

v .. _ ' tells us, ” as an expression, not of individual, but of upiver- 

On Coionm Fmnom oondmu to be UrrtvaUed, „ may - «oh we commend it. The tvs*. 

«o by computog tUm vrith thorn that appem . J IZmHy rfcmnt “ e<; ' ,m ’ 1<:al ° f ““ Tolwue *" 

*****' In all things, our aim Is “ Excelsior^’ \ 

- Corirme. By M<xd#m® De SUM. lwtf.,1 2mo. PkOadeiphia: 

T*EA«m the Amqiovt ,of those who lovo you. After 1 ^ ^ Petwecm £ Bropterg .-~The , publication, recently, of 
*11,there U nothing else,in this Wecld^o valuable. It to tHe «»voral articles on Madame Do Stkel, has called attention, 
°°ly thing which mousy cannot buy. to her famous novel , M Oortmie.” This story, when ft 

, | first appeared, had an unexampled popularity. Everyone, 

*osr Popclah."- flays the Newark (N. Y.) Courier of j pretending to culture, should read R, if they have not read 
«»r hrt number: “ tndoubtodly the most popular lady's j it } and, therefore, the Tetomm Brothers are doing a real 
a *° 0lUy " l sonric? to tfeift generation, by issuing a now edition* • 
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'OUBi ARM-OKAIB. - < * •' J On the-Mondial of ebztrirtreeffkre found smallish exert*- 

~ Francatelu’s Modern Cook-Book. —This Iff the best bobk tjAJled Cedar Appteff, and to titeie fhfe toother’s atten- 

of its kind extant. It is not only a practical guide to the ^ britdly called: 1 - 1 ^* u ' 

oulinary ait in all its branches, but comprises, in addition to fi ‘ Those‘have'hotfl'need dff* a popular vertniftigb by some 
English cookery, the most approved and rechercli6 systems fourth As, id <Wsd)' iff fcttaftty to'ffllrty (ft hti eveu tca- 

'Of French, Oonnan and Italian eodkeryi It is adapted for | ■pditiftil'Sf ftfl'Kbttd tipp^fs. substance, talked in moiaaotu 
tho useof all ftunllioe moreover, TOrge or Small, os w eH os \ OT lo"fuftnioii.‘ ‘The • rt VUfMlftige X»«llat Mi »s J advised -by 
for hotels, cooks, restaurants, cake bakers, dubs, and j King, however, Is preferable. • Take of Cedar Apples 
boarding houses. The author is Charles Elme Fraucatelli, j one P° uud » Wack al d ® r berries, bymehsure, one pint, digest 
pupil to the celebrated Carcmfi, and Chief Cook to her | todudays ft 1 Stedhofbite Iqtilrt, end one pifft taoliSses, 

Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Englaud. The Volume, a large j" then express. 1 D«e, ode'MtpoouM t&t a child one to two 
royal octavo' one-bf 'Out 'liuiidred'• pa^o4, is 1 printed on f yeersold, 1 thrioedaily.' u This isanexcfelleitt'tonuifnge and 
the finest tinted papef,,aqd strongly bound .in •bevelled j tonic for foeble, pale, sickly children. 

boards; a n d it contains sixty-two illustrations of various ] GtfiAUMilB^tttMosistaJfqfis. {Or. Cheiufonyia swallbw; 

dixliHt, fifteen hundred fece^tti bills- of 1 fane, etc., with- a < ^ flowers appearing with dtat bi/d.J A perennial plant 

complete glossary to the admit* ,t>ood cooking, is cheaper J with a stem about two feet high, much* branched. 

than a doctor, it has beep often said. Get a eopyofi *?iFren- j trtphmatHld, gfoueous, throe * to five tncheb long; floiee^t, 

ootelli’s Modern Cook-Book,” refer to it, aud learnx. to> cook j ydiow, uflibetlate on a oounnon peduncle two to four inches 

all things, from its pagpe, as they should be oooked. There ? lou Kl «>rattge-<»k>red. iMpmk:, ■One-belled, slender, 

is money to be saved by following. Re direetkxns, with,easy ) wiMh^-sboutf one iuoki longt It grows 1 wild about old 

digestion and no dyspepsia tfctwn in., It would be a capital >»»“**> neglected fonoe-VOwff and awste places. 

gift to a married lady; to a :Wtfe» to a young- holy about being ! When cut, the plant emits-an opaque yellow juice, which 

married, to 4 housekeeper, or to a friend., Eveiy fiwiily j *» Utter; and acrid, producing inflammation and even verfea- 

ffhquld have a copy of it. J. B. Peterson A Brothero, 3U6 ^ lion,-if applied to the tdtim 

Chestnut Street, its publishers, will send a copy of it-to any '{ The only-use to which iso there can apply this‘plant, is to 

one, post-paid, on reuniting the price, firve dollars, lira letter, \ ®® r ®® h a d warts—the Juice of Which generally destroys them 
to them. . j > by ovatvatuuakstiun. She can also make a *tlv* by filling un 

—r- . k | earthen cup-with the tops, well pressed down, cover with 

Hoksvoro’s Acid Pijosfuate is prepared accordingto the \ Ununer for a time and strain with hard pramuiv. 
directions of Prof. K. N, Hereford,-of Cambridge, Mass., the < A veI T l ,rett >* wdvc results, which can be used to advantage 
wuU-knowu authority on,nutritio us bread and the cetwh. ; 1° Itchy enij^ionr of the skin.’ Internally,"it is an acrid 
Useful iu Dyspepsia, Nervous Diseases, Meutal and Phyuical ’ purgative In free doses, while 1 ih over doses it may be suid to 
Exhaustion, etc. . j be poisonous. From itfc yellow Juice it was once held to l*e 

—- > indicated in jaundice, according to the Doctrine of Signatures. 

Don’t use anything to foflou and improve the skin, except \ ' OATAWffA---B«Uw TakiP^Chtafpa Cordlfolia. (A name said 
Pearl's White Glycerine, end Pearl's White Q j y scri 09 Soap, j be derived froth the Southern indlMn.) This is a showy 
See advertisement. i jj and handsdmo tree of moderate heighth/wfth beautiful, 

—- t , jj pyramidal paulclcd flowers; buret, very large (six to eight 

Ladies who would comj^ine beauty and comfort in d ressing . : inches) hud nearly as wide as long; wrfift, acute, entire, 

the feet should use (lie German Corn Remover. j petiolate. Qi^t, deeply two^lipped; ooroOa, somewhat ven- 

f J tribose, sub^MlaUute, wliltbh, tinged W ith violet purple: the 


Suvtbrrhs from cornu will find snire relief In German Com 
Remover. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 


throat spotted with purple amd yellow. Otpsnlc, six to 
tWetre Inches long, slender, nearly cylindrical, One-half inch 
in diameter, pendulous asd persistent Hence Its common 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

| [Medical Botany—O r tile Garden, IfiELD akd Porxjt.] 

BY ABRAM LIVEZKY, M. D. 

No. VI.— Cedar (Red)—Junirkrcs ViRoiNTANi. 

The Red Cedar is an evergreen tree of slow growth, blit ' 
flntfly attaining to a height of thirty to fifty fret, with nu- J 
merouff very close, longish branches, and presenting a trunk } 
with irregular knots, crevices, and often longitudinal ridgea ) 



name bean-iree. The seeds have been used by several practi¬ 
tioners of Etirepe in aeth&rn, in strong decoction, but as 
otherff -maintain that the tka is poisonous, titers is no occa¬ 
sion td take the risk for a doubtful benefit, especially si rice 
we have Other agents in our midst Of such Superior efficacy, 
among which is the lobelia inflate, an infusion or tincture of 
which is always prompt to give relief. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

g^-Everything relating to this department must be went 
to GEORGE CHINN, Makblxhcad, Mass. All communica¬ 
tions are to bo headed: “For Pstemsom’il ’ 1 >' All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original pugxles, w hich 
should be accompanied by the answrerp- wR 


Leases, very minute on the young branches—scarcely a line 
sr twelfth of an inch in length—opposite and decussate, im¬ 
bricated and making the branches four-angled; those oil the 
older branches from ono-quaTter to nearly one-half inches 
long. 

Emit*, scarcely oao-fouTth inch In diameter, dark blue 
when mature, and covered with a bright bluish-glaucous 
bloom. ' ' 

Eh* Red Cedar iff found growing Everywhere in the United 1 
Stales—in*ttie .Middle States akwg fence rows, neglected 
fioldty etc.—bat most abtmdkuitln'the Booth. 

The wood Internally is of at pretty'feddish odor, pleasant ' 
odor., of fins grain, powssring great rabM and duiubRity. : 4 


No. 109 .—Triple Crosu-Words. 

.Not in stir, bub provocation. 

Mot in shut, but embarkation.. 

Not in take, hut syncopation. , , 

Not in seek, but exploration. 

Animalsthree, 

Ton will agree. 

Are hidden hevd^of ditTerent kind. 

If you will look 

' ' Y ' In Weleterii book, ' 1 

My answer thor£ you’ll sdrely find. 

DmMrk, N. Y. Mt Dot. 
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PUZZLE DEPART M„E I# T ..— QUB HIV COOK-BOOK 


No. 110. —Dkcapitatiovs. ( 

Behead a fruit, and leavegxteftfc 

Behead ft thicket, and leav* et brink,- t 

Behead imaginary, and b*ve distribution, . 

deoaffftata? lettew duRrqwftrd * 4 **, , , 

And a Stale 4 thf Inipq jun^pbteia.. 

C<*kxt*Q. , JUx* tt. Muu, 

No. 111.—Doddle, Duoo» a u 
U Afin. 2. A.dtgr tanltakr- A A fW’a nemet A Aft 

wester. 5. To engage in. 

Diagonal, from left to right,laghuvemge. From, right to 
left, a large spoon. j . 

to** Mam, . j^spsM* U« Caybmma. 

/-• ■ .... ■ 1 

No. 112.— Bgwywnmi , 

, J • 1 

A Nattoaal Holiday*. ' 


Haulr L. Qnn. 


1*WDM TO PrZZLis IK THE MaT NUXBXR. 


No. iqe. 

I N & I [ Q H © 

F DONOR. 

I C- A 8 K R 


INSOLENCE 
C E P , V NET 
AS GET R T 
L TONES E 
FACTI ON 

No. 107. 

C 0 T l 

TAR 

G U M 

APE 

ADO 

INK 

YOU 

8 L y 

awe' 

, s T, 7 

FOE 


B 

POD. 

C A D E D , 

CHROMES ' 
PARAMENTO 
RODOMONTADE 
D E M E N T A T E 

DENTATE 
8 t A T E 

ODE 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

k?*R<rjr Receipt i» (hi Cook-Book ha* been tested by a 
*^W«per. i • 

PaiSKHTH^ JELUE8, ITC.J , 

***** *<V of Pr^ervi*, Bt^u^rwieu^oat the. 
***** tomt strawberries. living removed the green 


{ toW weigh the strawberries, ah4 allow to each pound one 
5 pound Of the beet double-refined toafeegav, fiuely powdered. 

! Divide tWsagar into two equal portions. put a layer of 
strawbecriee into, the bottom mi ft pr e serving-kettle, and 
Qover them with a layee of bugs*, aufeil half the saga t ft lit, 
} eH the k*ttl* cwor a moderate fire, and let It butt 
( riowljntillall tbesugarie melted.. Than plirin, gradually, 
} the i tfaMin d er *f the eager, and/stor ft ft all In, lotit boil 
‘ hftrd Ibr five niiimnw, taking off the aeum with a silver 
; fpoon-; buftbere trill he little, prua jwuju if the sugpi: ft of 
{ Uie ver y boet quality. Aft^wartft, teflwvc Iho kettle from 
theflre au4 takeout, the strawberries very carefully in a 
> spoon. Spread, outfbe strawberries on lajg* flat dishes, eo 
: ** uot tu touch eatjh otJ*er» and, u?t them; immediately in a 
* cold place or on ice. Han gl tfcv .kpftlft *gufn on ftp fire, and 

i & re the B ^rup one boil m>, Bkinyujpg it if nm**ary. 
Place a flue s^raiuerover the tpp of a mug,or pjtcjicr, aud 
jKjur the syrup through' it. then put the strawberries 
into glass jars or tuiubiere; pour into eac^i qn equal portion 
< of the syriiip. lay at the top a round pie^e of white paper 
dipped in brandy. Seal the jars tightly. 

Rmpbmrie* may be pnseerwNt •« ftboVfc. Also large, ripe 
gooseberries. To each pou^d of gooseberries allow one and 
a-balf pounds pugor. 

<kmpotm Cherrim^-rVoT thft red lohanrfcw are to be pre¬ 
ferred, because of their ptyuowl flaw. EenAsh or Motwlloee 
ar* the best. They must not be prepared as for a pie, 
because every cherry should have a portion of the stalk re- 
tnahiiBg. The hast way, thereterey ft to shorten the> stalks 
with a pairedscimors. Put.thdTrait la asteWpan with flue 
■ugu ha the proportaoa of a qtiartor-pobail’ sugar to one 
pound fruit, and to She mum quft&tftibs add the juice qf one 
lemon. Fatithemdver a slow ftre; Shake dcitaaionally; let 
them boil for three minutes/ tbdfc take them out with a 
spoon, put in a basin, and carefully drain amayoll the syrup, 
which, put into the pan again and redneo hy boiling. To 
thick? u the syrup a.Uftls hung lam stay be added, but if it 
caa be dune without it ft notch better, because a jelly of 
puresyDip ft btautifttlly teanspftiftUtv but ftinghw destroys 
tlie transparency. The syrttp qiudl be pourai into a plate to 
sot, aud W hen, the outnputo pi required the cherries are piled 
ina pyiunsid and the jelly turned over theta. , 

To Prevent Morctlo therrie ^.—To eve 17 pountl of cherritfe 
I allow bhe and a-qharter pouhds sugar, one gill of water. 

; ^elact ripe cherries, pick off tlio stalks, and' reject all that 
h«Ve any blemished.' Boit tlie ‘sugar aud water together fur 
! five minutes; put in the cherries, and boll thorn foY ten 
mitmted, removing the ttum as ft rises. Thou turn the faiit, 
i etc., into 1 a pan, and let ft fiemain until the next day, When 
boil it all agdln fot* anoflier ten minutes, and, if necessary, 

: skim well Pat the dberrie* into small pot*, pour over them 
| the syrup, and, whien cold, fasten down tightly. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Red raspberries, mjay quantity or suffi¬ 
cient to fill a stone Jar nearly full, tljeu pour upon them 
sufficient vinegar to cover them, cover the jar closely, and 
; »et It aside for eight or ton days; then strain through flannel 
or muslin, and add to the dear liquor one and o-holf pouuds 
sugar to each pint, place ovor a fire and boil for a few 
; minutes, allow it to cool, and then bottle for use. This 
: makes, when mixed with watoV, a delightful summer drink, 
and ft also Vefy beneficial for conVolescenW 

Gooseberry Jo* White or Oefo.—Equal weight of fruit 
| and sqgor. Select the gooseberries not very ripe, either 
; white or green, and top aud tail theip. Boil the sugar with 
\ wafer (allowing a quarter.of a pluf to every pound) for about 
if a quarter of aq hour, carefully removing the scupi an ft 
| rises; then put. Ipthe gopsebqnlqs, aj^ siipiqm goqUy till 
j clear and firm; try a little of the jam on a plate; if it jellies 
; when cold, it ft done, and shbfild tlien be poured into pots. 

> Whoa cold, ftow away to* fliy flftra. ; ... \ 
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FASHIONS FOR JtJNE. 


Red Currant JtU$ WUha* Baiting .—Take fresh rod currants < 
aud pat them in the oven to draw the juice; then let them j 
drain gradually. Taka equal weights of juice and of lamp* > 
sugar. Pound the sugar fine in a mortar, pass it through a j 
sieve, then piece it oma dish before the fire to get well $ 
heated. When the juice is cold put it in the preserving-pah, j 
and place it on tipe fire; pat the sugar in slowly by haadfais, > 
Stirring all the time. By the time the sugar is all in, the \ 
juice is ready to set. Tho rotor should be ofa beautiful red. 

fYesh Raspberry orBtrawberty Croat *.—A pint and a-half of j 
fresh fruit, beaten with half-a-pouml of loaf-sugar, and the j 
juioo 'Of a lemun; stir tb It a pint and a-half of creoin, or 1 
half that quantity bf Cream and half of new miHt, putting { 
ttie cream first. Beat It’ long till it bears a fine froth, and 
put it in glasses or in a glass dish. 1 j 

Raspberry Jam. —Weigh edoal quantities of fruit and \ 
sugar; put the fniit into a preserving-kettle ; boil and mask j 
it; let it boil very quickly, and stir constantly; add the | 
sugar, and boil half-an-hour. Jain made in .this way is of a 
finer color than when the sugar is put in fW- j 

M UOPXLANRQUt UBU RBOtlRflU J 

Cherry or Damson RoTL —Bbilfed pastry should he prepared J 
with os much care as that meant for bakfng; the proportions j 
of butter, lard, or suefct'tthMo-quartefcv of a pound tb one and f 
a-quarter pounds, of flour—cw ill be sufficient fitow the > 
atonies, or whatever fruit you use, with alittle sugar; roll \ 
out the pastry into a thiu.sheet spread over It a thick layer j 
of the fruit, a»U then roll carefully over and over u nt il all j 
the fruit is enclosed within the paste, pinch together at the j 
ends, and tie up in, a strong cotton doth, then drop into a j 
pot of boiling water.. The Jftoreilo or soar red cluster cherry j 
is the best for this purpose or somei other fruit possessing j 
acidity. J To b«. served with awset. wine sanco. i j 

Strawberry Shot* Gaba—Bub Into one quart of flour five j 
ounces of lord, apiheh of salt, and three tablespbotifnl* of | 
baking powder-; add gradually enough’ milk tb make a soft j 
dough, i Divido ill to fbu# ports; roll one part out lightly; j 
covor a straightedded Vienna cake tin with If. Boll out j 
another put and lay it ou top of the flAst Proceed lb 1 the \ 
same way with the other two parts, using another baking j 
tin. Bake quickly,; and • When done, tohlle hot, lift the \ 
upper part from each pan.; butter tko inner surfaces, ami > 
place between the two crusts q Jayer, an inch tldck, of fresli \ 
berries, mashed, and sweetened. Servo immediately,, with. > 
bream. A raspberry short cake may be mode- with the sumo j 
pastry. j 

Green Pea Sbup.^Boil a pint of green peas in water with > 
salt, a hoqd of letfrioe, an onion, a cqrrot, a few' leaves of. j 
mint, and a sprig of parsley,, sumo pepper f»nd salt to teste, l 
and a lqmp of sugqr. When, thoroughly done, ptroiuofl thb < 
liquor, and pass the peas, etc., through a hair sieve ; add us \ 
much of the liquor ns will bring it to the right consistency; ? 
pdt the soup iW a saucepan with a small pat of fresh butter; \ 
let it boil up, and ferVe With Uibo-ehapod bread fried in butter. j 
Potato Croquettes .—Take six boiled potatoes, pass t^iom j 
through a sieve; add to them three tabluspoonfuls of ham j 
^dted or minced finelya little gruted nutmeg, popper, and_ | 
salt t<i taste, and soipe chopped patoley;. work i nto this J 
mixture tiie yolks of three or four eggs^ then fashion it into j 
the shape of balls, roll them in bread-crumbs, mid fry, in hot ’ 
lard, and serve with fried parsley. j 

Tomatocs an Grattn.—Cn{ half-a-dozen iomatoetf in halves, 
remove the pipe, hull hlf the inside With a mixture of broad- \ 
cfmnbs, pepper and salt in’duo proportions/ place a small J 
piece of butter on each hAlftomato, and lay them close to¬ 
gether 4n a well-buttered tib. Bake in a slow oven about 
half-an-hour and mrH. They may bo oato'h hot or oold. 

.«4J IXM. 

Fiat* Buns .—Ono pouad.fi our, -six gunaea good batter,’ 


one-quarter pound sugar, one egg, nearly a-quarter of a pint 
of milk, two smell teaspoonftils of baking-powder, a Jfcw 
drops of ose on fe of lemon. Warm the butter without oiling 
It; beatlt vrith a Wocttett spoon; stir the flour in gradually 
with the augar, and mix these ingredients well together. 
Make the milk lokewhrm, beat up with it the yolk of the 
ogg-andihe hssenee of lemon, and stir these to the flour, etc. 
Add the baking-powder, beat tho dough well for about ten 
minutes, divide it into twenty-four pieces, put them into 
buttered tinsior oops, and bnk* lna brisk oven from twenty 
to thirty minutes. 

Soda CU&.-k-Oce pound flour, oue-half pound raisins, one- 
half pound currants, ono-half pound raw sugar, one-quarter 
pound butte*-, the rfdd of a lemon gruted with lump sugar, 
one small nutmeg, and two ounces candlod peel. Rub all 
well togothor, have rather more than a gill of hot water 
(not boiling), in which two small teaspoonfuls of carbonate 
of soda have boon dissolved;-add’Rid .the ingredients, stir 
{Ml well together, ASd pour into well-butterad Moulds. Babe 
slowly three hours. - 

Luncheon Cake. —Take one and a*half pounds dough, one- 
half pound currants, or one-half ounce carraway seeds, six 
ounces sugar, two or throe eggs, audone-half pound clarified 
dripping or of butter. Spread out the dough on the paste¬ 
board, put it well out, rub In the currants and sugar, then 
add the dripping or butter, and lastly the cggB. Mix all well 
together, leave It tb rife, put it into tinsj and bake about an 
hour In a moderate oveh. • / » 

Breakfast Rolls. —Mix orle and 4 a-half pounds flour with 
three-quarters of a'piiit of milk and one ounce butter a 
tobleepoonful of yeast, and a small quantity of salt. Make 
tho Bpongo, and sot It before the flro to rise. When risen, 
moke the dough up iuto wtnall tolls, and put them into the 
oven for tou mitiutes to bake. 1 

i. 1 



FASniONS FO»B JUNE. 

Fio. 1 .—Y isitino-DresS or Tmjt, Ivouy-Colorkd Mmux 
The linen skirt is trimmed with a plaited ruffle, and a brood 
band of embroidery. Tho overdress is of dotted muslin, 
looped up with ivory-colored satin ribbons, and trimmed 
with lace. The mantle isjtnafle of plain and ivory muslin, 
lined with silk, and trimmod with lace; very full jabot of 
lace on the front. Only a few of tjieee ivory-colored muslins 
were imported last year, but they are more attainable the 
present season. Bonnet Jf Leghorn, trimmed with shaded 
pink feathers. 

Fio. 11 .— Carriaok ok House-Dress or Lavendkr-Ooia)re» 
Foulard. —The cloee-clingiug front is laid in bunch plaits. 
The train is plain, bordered with two narrow rufflea. A 
scarf of the silk finishes die long cuirass-waist, with a bow 
in front, passes jo the'tack, then falls again from the sides, 
and ties in loops hear tho bottoui of the skirt Black silk 
cape mantle, tifrhmbd Vritk bonds of Jet jet fringe and looja 
of satin ribbon. Black chip bonnet lined with red, and 

trimmed with tod stirah side and black feathers. 

.1 T ‘' 

Fia. hi. — WALKiNQ-IjREqs oy W^iTg Jaconet. —The skirt 
is trimmod at the bottoaj wjth a ruffle of the ooloxed 
Russian ombroidery. The apron-front is trimmed with a 
lengthwise puffing down the front caught with loops of ml 
ribbon. The drapery Is puffed at the back. The corsage is 
plaited back and front; is edged with two ruffles of Russian 
cmbroJ4o|y. 1 )lfte collar is 'also of Hqsafen espbreidcry. 
Largp straw hat huod and trimmed with red. 

Fio. iv.—Evknino-Dress or Lemon-Colorsd Gauss, over 
lomon-colored silk. The bottom of tho skirt is edged with a 
knife-plaiting. Tho back is but slightly puffed, and the 
tndh Is qtftte shorf. Baitings of ihlto lace, fastened with 
clusters of brows loaves; trim the skirt The low-necked 
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LETTER. 


pooler-waist is also trimmed with white lace. The b*ill6 of j the cutting of the edge of the skirt, or the basque, in a loaf 
India muslin is edged with lace, as are the short sleeves. j shape; when on the skirt, a knife-plaiting is put undomeath; 

Fre. v.— Carriage or V {stting-Dras of Black-Spotted j when on the basque, there is no othor finish. For economy, 
Giuudiiuc, over block silk. The back of the skirt £§ | also to give variety to the toilet, basques of a color, or a 
prettily ditepod. and the front has alternate rows of lace an d j material differing from the skirt are still worn. Cream-white 
loops of black satin ribbon as a trimming. The corsage is of j muslins are exceedingly popular for young ladies, and all 
black satin, with a full front of the black grenadine, without j ki °d 0 of soft woolen material is used for persona of all ages, 
any lining. Black chip bonnet, lined with poppy color, and j suitability being in the make and trimming. Sleeves 


trimmed with poppy-colored surah and white lace. 


I may be made in any style that suits the rest of the drees, 


nog. vi. Asn> yii.-Hoot.-Dm* (Bach aw> Fxowt) of “ d b * 4ttiu> 00rrect The old "»» with muyr 

_^__ „__ ____ innovations. 


Striped Cotton Goods.— The oolore are blue and pink, and 
the dress is trimmed with Languedoc lace. The front of the 


Tocrnoures of crinoline are beooming very general, but 


akirt t. kilted the reveree w»y of tbu rtriped mortal, ud le *" w0 ™ 4 “ lte Bn ^ 11 ®° d narrow - 8hirrin « *» 
omunentod with email e»heo of either silk or cambric to of , the new drM8c *- Stwl '“<>• “ w «» * jet, b very 

match the drew. A cucsde of Uce bordere the overdre*. \ p ° pular for «mimng grenadine* Worth is reviving the 
A square fall, bordered with the same, is puffed at the back. ' , Grec “ n wakt ' 80 onirereal forty or fifty yearn ago; in 
The deep coat-bodice lias a cascade of lace studded with J ** ® oe ® h® 0 * to ear1 ^ P 81 * °f century. As our 
bows down the centre of the front. The pockets are sur- j oll *? r roadorB recollect, this waist is made with bias 
rounded with lace, likewise the wrists. / folds » reaching from 1118 ■boulders, and cioasing on the 

_ _ _ \ bosom in front. White muslin fichus are worn over many 

Fto. vt.K-WAum.o-D.OTS or Black taU skirt .treetrire**, g,^ appeared of a light wrap, without 
has two deep-kilted flounces, edged with a bias band of j very wann 


puid silt- Abov. the upper kilt ■> •■ of the bunting, J UaHT> ^ Mi[mj!8 haT0 UeQ tll6 ^ of ^ 

ornamented with a bow of the plaid sdk in front The < etc ., being so much cooler. 

drapery at the back is rather short, to show the kilted i , . . , 

* r* j,_ . . _ f U0NNET8 AND Hats are in as great a variety as can be 

flounces. Close-fitting basque, with collar, cufls and trim- imagined or described. 

uingof the plaid silk. j A Pretty White Graduating Dress for a young girl, 

Fw. ix.— Walking-Dress or Percale, of handkerchief J can be made of dotted Swiss mull, with ruffles reaching from 
pattern. The handkerchiefs are spotted in the centre, and \ the bottom of the skirt, to within half a yard, or lose, of the 
have a deep harder all round. The skirt is kilted; the over- j waist. The ruffles may be graduated, from one quarter of a 
skirt Is arranged on the cross In front, and forms upright < yard in depth, to an eighth of a yaitl; or they may all be of 
folds at the back; it is arranged as a draped tunic. The the Bame width, about six or seven inches in depth, though 
bodice has a frilling on the basque, and a bond of color i we think the first style the prettier. The bodice can be 
down the centre; the bands at the back terminate with a \ either pointed or round, 
bow. Pointed collar, bordered with a band. ij 

Fio. x.— Handkerchief-Apron of dark blue cotton, with i ~~ ~~ "- 

blue and brown border. A series of these handkerchiefs j OUB Pa BIB LETTER 

eould be arranged as overskirts. \ 

_ _ _ _ 5 Rue des Petits Champs. 

Fio. xi.—Black Velvet Collar, trimmed with black .. ... , ._ u aJ 

lac* Till, collar 1. . pretty addition to . light tommer t J bm * a T* **“ t ° Uott “ of 

^ J this soason, which renders them very effective, and easy as 

welL It is not necessary now-arduys for a dress to be made 
Fio. xn. Fichu, made of white muslin or gause, and > 0 f costly materials, in order that it may be pretty and 
trimmed with Uce. The ehlrriug at the wriet nak« thU . ! ,g,Ueh. The lutrtduction of two ehadee of the nine material 
meet beooming style for a deader pereou. { or of two different material, in the eame draw, a 

Fio. xiii. — Pelerine of Chenille, with a deep chenille \ handsome costume, far more easy of achievement than when 
fringe, and a hood lined with pale straw color. j the whole dress had to be made out of one and the *>"»« 

Fio. xrv.— Fichu of soft plaid silk, trimmed with plaiting* j P lece of g t)od0 > with, of course, an introduction of a little 
oflaoe. variety in the shape of trimmings. At present, the waist 

Fw. xv.— Coiffure for the back of the head, curled at the ! T 7 **1°/ * < * ifl ? re ® t Bhade from tho ® Wrt > ooreago 
ends, and fastened to a comb, so that it can be easily arranged I alwa ^f ^ ng °J * ho darkert tint, or it may be of a different 
and easily put on. j material, but of the same hue exactly, or it may be made of 

_ ®oroe thicker material than the skirt, but In a good con- 

Tm. 1 YI.-BUCK LAOTMArm.., trimmed with wide lace, j tmetlo* hue. I have men a akirt ofamhmem oftte new 
haring a Urge, looee hood. j pale brown known a. doo-color, made up with a deep haaqne 

Fio. xvii. —Capucine Hood of soft striped Algerine stuff, J in olive-green satin, pointed in front and at the back, and 
to be worn either over a black mantle, or over a drees j trimmed with a doe-oolored fringe of twisted sewing silk, 
without a mantle. j the fringe passing around the lower odgo of the basque. A 

Fio. xvnr.— Brown Straw Bonnet, trimmed with brown ; niffl8 of doe-colored silk was set up the front of the corsage. 
miRh silk and clusters of buttercups. The 0 kirt w*« made with a slightly draped front, edged with 

Fio. xix.— Bonnet of White Tulle, made over a white embroIde, T ln doe-oolored silk, and was caught up in 
chip. It is trimmed with poppiee and lace, and has white ,OOI>,ng ® ^hind. Another very pretty walking dress, and 
tafle strings. on# rej ? eM 3 rof imitation, was made in two shades of brown 

T... xx.— Black 8otaw Hat, trimmed with black feather,. £3 T2* T “ sr 

* WM pointed in front and at the back, and sloped upwards at 

General Remarks.—' There is nothing really new to the hips. A rolling oollarand deep cuflfe, of pale doe-colored 
vrite of fashions since last month. Everything is worn satin, worked with gold and shaded brown beads, completed 
that the convenience or the wish of the wearer may make r the corsage. The short skirt was in doe-colored satin. It 
expedient A few general laws, however, are usually ad- ' had a front piece set on, in a massive pyramid shape of 
hcred to: for the street short dresses are universal, and the j satin, of the same hue as the skirt itself, embroidered to 
«irt is though the-drapery may give it a pufledout j match the collar and cuflk All around the rest of the skirt 

* P Vo*° LY ° U < ** hi0I “ **“ been reTlved: ^ TOBet ?Perpendicularly,two-inch-wide scrips, alternately of 
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light-brown satin to match the skirt, and in dark-brown j 
satin to match the corsage; these bauds being placed about} 
a finger length apart. This dross has been reproduced in 'l 
cashmere for evory-day wear, the embroidery ou the collar j 
and cuffi) and skirt-front being replaced by a chain-stitched j 
pattern in dark-brown Bilk. j 

Satin and surah are the fashionable materials for fnll-drees j 
wear this season, silk having been discarded almost entirely. j 
For every-day costumos, cashmere has resumed its sway. A j 
very pretty style for young girls is to have the skirt made j 
in small check or plaid worsted goods, with a corsage of j 
plain cashmere matching the prevailing color in the skirt. \ 
These combination costumes are also made in satin-finished j 
surah in very elal>orate style for visiting-dresses. Dark- \ 
blue in combination with blue and red plaid is very stylish, j 
So, also, in the worsted materials, is a small pin-liead check j 
of dark-green and old-gold, made up with a very deep coat -1 
basque of dark-green cashmere. Another pretty oombina- < 
tion is that of plain dark-ruby cashmere, with very pale gray, j 
crossed with ruby lines. Buttons of oxydised sllvor are ? 
worn with the latter style. The plaid must invariably form \ 
the skirt, and the plain material the corsage. For evening-? 
dross wear, the union of two materials continues fashion- \ 
able, skirts of nun's veiling, gauze, or tulle, being worn with * 
satin corsages for young ladies, the skirts being trimmed \ 
with bows of satin ribbon to match the bodico. Steel is now j 
being sparingly introduced by the leading dressmakers into j 
dress-ornaments and trimmings. It has been much used on j 
bonnets this spring, and, in that shape, is very fashionable. j 
It forms, perhaps, too heavy a dress-trimming for summer j 
wear, but will doubtless be more popular next wrinter. Just j 
now it is employed chiefly in the form of buttons and small j 
buckles for the Corsages of dresses. A pin-stripe summer j 
silk upon block and white, made up with a corsage of black 
satin-finished surah, has a plaited vest of the striped silk set 
into the corsage, which is closed over it with straps of the j 
surah fastened with small steel buckles. The effect is very j 
pretty and stylish. j 

We are coming back to some of the old fashions again— j 
the styles that were in vogue twonty-elght or thirty years \ 
ago. Skirts flounced to the waist, and robe-dresses, that is to \ 
say with the trimming woven in bands, and sold with the | 
dross-pattern, are among the most noticeable of these re- j 
rivals. In this last style, there are some very pretty dromes j 
in nun’s veiling, shown at the leading dressmakers. The j 
prettiest has a cream ground, with five narrow bands in j 
blaclmatin, forming the trimming. The drees was made up 
with a plaited vest of pale pink surah, and a good deal of j 
pale pink satin ribbon was employed for hows and loopings. j 

When dress-skirts are flounced to the waist, the flounces \ 
are usually plaited about a finger's length in depth, and set j 
on an inch or two apart. A very handsome summer toilet Is 
made in tile following mannert A short skirt of brilliant 
scarlet surah is covered with flounces of black silk gauze, 
put on in the manner above indicated, and extending from 
the hem of the skirt to the edge of the doep coat-basque of j 
black satin-finished surah. The corsage la ornamented at j 
the throat with loops and ends of black satin ribbon, lined 
With scarlet This costume has Just been made up for the j 
Spanish Duchess d’Ossuna, with the flounces composed of 
Spanish lace, and the corsage made of black broc&ded surah, 
Instead of plain. 

Changeable surah silks are also coming into vogue, and 
are made up in combination with the shaded scarves, 
whereof I wrote in my last Those shaded goods havo 
become very popular. One sees now on all sides shaded 
silks, ribbons, and even stockings. A very pretty combina¬ 
tion in changeable surah is golden brown, with bright 
robin's egg blue. This Is mado up with a scarf of shaded 
brown surah, and a Judicious intermixture of robin's egg 
blue in the trimmings. A beautiful new material for 
jammer wdar has just been introduced. It is called aeroline, 


and ft in reality a summer Sicilienne, being that fabric in m 
lighter and thinner grade. It is as soft and light as crape, 
and drapes in very graceful and artistic folds. The newest 
of the new colon is the Aida. It is a very lovely yellow, 
deeper and warmer in tone than tea-roee color, yet paler and 
more delicate than old-gold color, lying, so to speak, betw een 
the two. It has been made up for evening-dreea wear, with 
trails of dark crimson roses and bright blue bachelor's 
buttons. 

For breakfast wear the long, loose aacques called matin£ee 
are much worn in dark cashmere, trimmed with three lines 
of gold braid, aud having a plaited vest of surah set up the 
front One of these. In dark green cashmere, with the vest 
in scarlet surah, has just been made for an American belle. 
Another was in pale gray cashmere, trimmed with silver 
braid, and with the vest in pale pink surah. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fro. i.—L ittle Girl's Dans or Dark Red Prrcaxr, 
spotted with white. The bock and front are plaited from 
the deep yoke. The bottom of the skirt is set ou in wide 
plaits under a sash of the percale. White straw hat, with 
white feathers. 

Fio. ii.— Girl’s Princess Dress or Blue and Pink-Strifkd 
Monte Cloth. —Above the ruffle which edges the bottom of 
the dress, are three bias bands of the material The front is 
trimmed as far as the upper band with a narrow ruffle, edged 
with white footing. White muslin fichu, edged with lace. 
Black velvet bag. White straw hat, trimmed with blush 
roees and blue ribbon. 

Fio. iii.—Boy’s Summer Burr or Dark Blue Flannel— 
The Knickerbocker trousers are tight at the knee. The 
deep Jabot is open slightly in front over a white shirt, and is 
fastened with largo pearl buttons. Hat of white straw, 
trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fio. iv.— Tuscan Hat for a Little Girl. —The trimming 
la of dollcate pink silk, which harmonizes beautifully with 
the yellow tint of the straw. Mother-of-pearl ornaments 
are placed on the silk. 


OUR PUB 0HA8ING AGENCT. 

After many urgent requests, tee have established a Purchasing 
Agency, for the accommodation of all persons in want of any 
kind of goods. Everything is purchased, %eitk taste and discre¬ 
tion, by an experienced buyer, at the lowest possible priece. 
Special attention is given to every article bought ; and the Ust in¬ 
cludes Ladies', Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding 
Outfits, Infants' Hardroboa, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday 
Presents, etc. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, mcques, ulMers, or « mdencear, 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt bt front, and 
giving general directions as to material and color, their order 9 trill 
be promptly attended to, at the lowest pries*. 

The advantages gained by pH persons s e ndin g. Mr order* to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the sariug 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only o» receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, con¬ 
taining full particulars, and mode of doing business, wQl be vent 
free to any one writing for (hem. Remember all are served , not 
only our subscribers, bid any one else in want of goods or trear- 
ing apparel. Address all communications for out Purchasing 
Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. BOX 1999, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers. 

Admitted Superior to All Others. 

ASK YOUR UPHOLSTERER FORTHEM 

MAXCFACTOBKD AT 

81, 83 A 83 Centre 8t., New York. 




ALWAYS AT THE FRONT 


(1) Diapason Forte*. 

(2) SUB-BASS. 

(8) Principal Forte. 

(4) Dulcet. 

(6) Diapason. 

(6) OltA\D ORGAN. 

(7) JSolian. 

(8) VOX HUMANA. 

(9) Echo. 

(10) Dulciana. 

(11) Clarionet _ 

,12) VOX CELESTE. 

:13) Flute Forte. 

14) OCT COEPLEK. 

}15) Bourdon. 

'IQ French Horn Solo. 

07) Bight Knee Stop. 

(lb) Grand Knee Stop. 

(19) Beatty's New Patent 

STOP ACTIOX. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Ou April 1st and until Sept 
80,1881, “London.” New Sty In 
Fa 6000, will contain 8 lull 
acta reeds, 18 stops (as de¬ 
scribed herewith). Instead ol 
4 sets 14 stop# as formerly. 
03 -ThLs Is special, and inado 
solely as a 

Mid-Summer Holiday Offer . 


Idefy Competition 

It contains live octaves, five 


7a Octaves, Magnificent Rosewood Case 

h^utifullv carved W* and Lyre, full overstrung bow, improved iron 
frame nxrnilfe treble, gTand French action, etc.^In fact, it contains ali 
the Latest imnrovcTnontn, Stool, Book, Sheet Music, Sent on test trial to 
SS ^^fo ^SrJoHdTSjed aid deli'veivd on board cars here, for only 
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SOZODONTT 


This Rf.makkablk Dewtifrick may bo dofecribetlaa a Pure, Transparent 
Liquid, DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED, a few ilroj* of which 
applied to the tooth-brush and rubbed on the teeth produces a most 
agreeable foam, which penetrates tho interstices of the teeth, and 
cleanses the mouth in a refreshing and pleasant manner. IMseolored 
Teeth are rendered white by its use. Tho Itreath derives fragrance 
from Us aroma. It pu-\ ents and arrests dental decay. Tho Gums become 
rosier and harder under its operath n, and sensation of perfect cleanliness of 
the teeth and mouth is produced. A bottle of SOZODONT will last four to 
six months, so that it is an exceedingly economical and Inexpensive 
Purchasers are also asked to not© the size and the lluid capacity of 
and particularly to remember that, unlike tooth powders and tooth 
is no waste— half ft M 


is L 


i dozen persons may use from tho same bottla. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EECKELAERS' NEW TOILET SOAPS. 








The mamifhcture of Toilet 6oape is one of the most important and difficult branches of industry. 
A complete knowledge of perfumery, of industrial chemistry, and of the conditions of a healthy 
skin are required. The use of elementary substances, selected with infinite care, the application of 
manufacturing processes, which must be 
both delicate and intelligent, are demanded. 

After years of persevering study, and 
costly experiments, Mons. L. Eeckelakrs, 

Soap Manufacturer and Perfumer of Brus¬ 
sels, has discovered a new system of manu¬ 
facture, which possesses great superiority 
over all other methods. 

The most delicious perfumes, the plants 
of richest aroma, the most exquisite balms 
have been brought into use to give to 
Mr. Eeckblaf.rs’ products, unrivalled as 
they already were, a superior value from their softening properties. 

Distinguished Chemists and Doctors in Medical Chemistry, of highest renown, have pronounced 
these (some of which are herewith 
illustrated to show the artistic manner 
in which they are placed before the 
public) unexcelled for purity and free 
from alkali. They are especially rec¬ 
ommended to ladies and to mothers of 
families for the toilet of children, and 
are conscientiously offered to all 
persons of taste and intelligence as 
uniting every quality one can desire 
to find in an article fitted to the most 
refined toilet. 

By tho combined use of glycerine, so health preserving to the skin, with a proper proportion of % 
oil of sweet almonds and spermaceti, he has been enabled to produce a soap of unparalleled quality. 

The reasonable price of 
Ekckelaers’ New Toilet Soaps 
—they being no dearer than 
the American manufactures— 
places them within tho reach of 
all, and guarantees them an un¬ 
precedented sale in the United 
States. Messrs. E. FOUGERA & GO. 

30 North William Street, New 
York, arc Solo Agents. 

For Sale by all Loading Drnggisti and Fancy Goods Dealers, 

PARTI Now S>t. u jtuL loo lat ely;' ll>c. I LtEND be. for lv\o ScU lQogaut Advurtiaijig Card*. Fir* 

National Cakd Co., Box 734, Fair Huron, Ct { ©eta, lf>c. GRANT £ BROWN, B.*n>n. 


|BuWCHtUPiCONl£HVATlON 01 LAPtAu 
' SAVON/OWCT.UEOX 

LAITUr* CLYCCRINE 

PREPARATION UNIQUE 

r*iy 

lxe;ckel^£rs 

f Savon Nit p—R arfu me ur 


I JOSEPH riLLOTT’S 
|a STEEL** PENS. 

Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 
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A THI ONLY TRUE MALARIAL ANTIDOTE. 

~ A \ y V ,4 Dl Holman 8 Pad is no guess-work remedy— it is This Original 

kv ^ 5 v an<1 onl3r * cnn * n © curative Pad, thh only remedy that 

V* 4 t V 1 ^) Jfr jP EtA3 ** honestly-acquired bight to use the title-word 

K ^ “Pad” IN connection with a treatment for chronic D1S 

Av A V ****** or THK Stomach, Elver and Hpleen. Holman's 

4BT PaI > HAS SUCH COMTLETE CONTROL OVER THE MOST rERSIST- 

^ kkt forms of Chronic Disease of thh Stomach 

dW' nMw Mf AND Elver, AS well as Rial- >^v 

C\ A aria! Blood-Poisoning, as to 

^ VAfts. M amtly justify the kmlvknt Prof. fnj ^ jfc 

A, Loomis' high encomium: “it is fy\ • &J 

J W W nearer a Universal Panacea than ■?/ 

nQSL ~ROflr » anything In Medicine!” EACH GEN- hw 

^ ^CINE HOEMAN PAD bears the PRI- PV 

VATE REVENUE STAMP of the HOLMAN [ * V, / \ 

^PAD COMPANY, with mis Trade-Mark printed in / ‘ f . yrjf I 1 
^8, ™ E f!;.™ R SALK BY ALL FIEST-CLASS [ $k f A I 
HSL O. ▼^DRUGGISTS, oa skit bt bail, post-paid, on receipt of! VI / I 

tf» W ^ full treatise and Dr. Holman’s advice FREE. Send ad- ' ap = V Q S‘ Lni jkui I 

-Z- ^P«B» TO Holman Pad Co., 83 William St., N.Y. P.O .Boxaig trW^eZ 

l283%£S&‘sggs&~’Si so asa ^TMaaai^ 

nDPANO 930 to il OOO 9~t^~s IQ ft fl . ~ i A Happy Day,Chromo, Lace, etc. Cards, with name ami 

ORGANS MAN03 *125 op Pa^r frce m ° r ° CC ° <=“»■ 10 CTuto - H ~ M - <*>"». M< "' i < 1 ° n - C°“» - 

— ■ — Dan iel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. KA AH Gold Chromo & Ui'g. Cards, (no 2 alike), name 

SUPERFLUOUS HATH. ' Mndamo Wambol,rrb>cm3 i? V <>*»• *0c. Cunton Bbos^ gll ntopyllKs Codd, 
kj permanently removes Superfluous flair without Ininrincr ^ ^ I __ 


^1 

W 


1 * ypApy it 

TRADE mari^ 


V UPLllr LUOLa HAUL Mndamo Wambold’s Specific 
kj permanently removes Superfluous ITair without Injuring 
the skim Send for a circular. Madamo Wambold, 34 
.-xiwyer 8 treet, Boston, Mass. 

QCC (JCT Agents - Profit per Week. WiFi 
OJJiUU Prove it or forfeit $500. 84 Outfit free. 
y K.q.BIDKOL’TA CO., 10 Barclay Bt., N.Y . 

OA 001,1 * l,d Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 cents 
6\J post-paid. _Q. I. BKKD & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


Pot marking any fabric with a common pen. No prepara¬ 
tion. Established f50 years. Superior and very po pul arifor 
decorative work on linen. Also, Poyson’s Combina* 
tion Rec d Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold byJn 
Druggists,Stationer s, Newi Agents 4 Fancy Goods Dealers. 

O £ Largs ruvt style prettiest Chromo Cards sold, with 
4 0 name, 10 c. Nassau Card Co ., Nassau, N. Y. 

SALE 8 M E N W anted in every Town in the U. B. 

_ _AND <vlfl() a ,UOftth - Address at once and 

~A 0ardJS ’ Cbromo - Motto, Roses, etc. all new style,name 
Q yf on 10c. Ag to samplo a 10c . Q. A. Spring, Northford, Ct. 

A rabian skin-tightenter oii — ton i c re- 

moves \N rinklesand Crowa-feotMarks.givinga youthful I 
t»pp*»rance. Hurmless. Sent, packed, for 82. Mrs. DIk 
I. C. DILLINQHAM, Box 3615, New Orleans, La. 


for 82. Mrs. DR 
rleans, La. 


KA LANDSCAPE, Sea-view, Motto, etc. Cards in case 
till w i th name lOc. VANN &_Co. f Fair Haven, Ct. 

K A ELEGANT new style cards, _ GUTfringe'Chromo, Fan, 
0\P Ivy-wreath, Gilt Vase of Roses, etc., no 2 aliko, name 
on 10c. by return mail. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 

A PARIS, Motto, Chromo, Birds, ShellaGold, Silver, I 
»J\J etc. Cards, no 2 alike, with name 10c. 6 packages 60 c 
Book Sample s 25c. Royal Card Co., Northford, Ct. 

KA 001jl) ’ Silver, Shells, Motto and Floral Chromo 
0\J Cards, in beautiful colors, with name, 10c. Agents 
Sample Book, 25c. Star Pri nting Co., Northford, Conn. 

NEW MUSIC. 

47 Choice Pieces with Complete Words 
and Music for only 18 Cents. 

The usual price of raoh music (• 35 eta. per plove, at that 
price the above 47 pieces would cost ®17, the high 
coat of music is duo to the few pieces sold of each piece, and 
the lariw discount made to dealers. In order to introduce 
our uaaslc into every household we will send 47 pieeas 
of our lat*M and heat Sfutie consistfa? of Sonus, Bal¬ 
lads, Ducts, Waltzes, Gallops, Polkas, 
Fran scriptures, sfeo., Ac., by ilie best American 
aud foreign composers, f»r only 18 cents (or 6 three cent 

K tge stamps) KUffantlj Printed, Full Jfuvfc Site. tNuls- 
kts rusrsnteod or money rofuudod. TRACT «fc 
CO., 999 Washington, 8t., Bos|on, Mom. 


FJoreston Cologne. 


PAjKER’S GINGER fONlCl 
US 


ger, Buchu, Mandrake, 8 tiiliugia and many 
t best medicines known are combined in Par- 
ker s Ginger Tonic, into a medicine of such varied 
and effective powers as to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifer and Liver Regulator and the 

Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 

-- »ures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgh. 
Sleeplessness, and all diseases of the Stomach/ 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys. 

Remember 1 / This Tonic never intoxicates, cures' 
drunkenness, is the Best Family Medicine ever! 
made, and is entirely different from Bitters, Ginrcr' 
Preparations, and other Tonics. Nonegenume with-- 
out signature of Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N. Y. ^ 

Park er’s Hair Balsa m 

Gold Chromo, Motto, Horseshoe, Scroll, Ac. cards with 
Q\J n ame in case, 10c. E. H. Pa rdee, Fair Haven, Conn. 

Gilt Edge, Chromo, Pnowflako, Glrwo, Lacp, etc. Cards, 
tit) Name on 10 c. Franklin Printing Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 

OUR BEST REWARD. ™ 1 "'"{jj 

■ Winstom Forsythe Co., N. C., March t 5 , 1880 . H 
‘ I Cents—I desire to express to you my thanks for dS 
W Y°ur wonderful Hop Bitters. I was troubled with B 

IM dyspepsia for five years previous to commencing the Em 

91 use °[ y°ur Hop Bitters some six months ago. My Eg 
fcl has been wonderful. I am pastor of the First Q 

id Methodist Church of this place, ana my whole con- RH 

■ Srog^tion can testify to the gr^at virtue of your |9 

R bitters. Very respectfully. Rev. H. Ferbcee. Bl 
g| „ Bay City, Mich., Feb. 3, 1880. 

| Hop Bitters Co.:-l thinkitmy duty to send you H 

■ a rocommend for the benefit of any person wishing HR 
D know whether Hop Bitters are good or not. 1 Kl 
W know they are good for genera) debility and indi- Rj 
H gesUon; strengthen the nervous system and make Fm 
«| new iife. I recommend my patients to use them. 

K L) R> A . Pratt, Treater of Chronic Diseases. M 

I Send for Circulars of Testimonials, to 
(B HOP bitters manueacturing CO. 

B1 Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Ont,.or London, Eng. 


PRINTING PRESSES 

from 75 cents to $175. Circulars 
free. Specimen Book of Type, 10 
cents. 40 kinds of cards, 10 cent& 

JOSEPH WATSON, 

19 Murray Street, New York. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 

VECETABLE COMPOUND. 

Is a Positive Cure 

for all tho«c Painful Complaints nn»l Weaknesses 
so common to our best feiualo population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com¬ 
plaints all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and lice ra¬ 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and la particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus In 
an early stage of development. Tho tendency to can¬ 
cerous humors there is checked voryspoedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

That feeling of liearlng down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern tho female system. 

For tho euro of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PIXKUAM’8 VEGETABLE COM¬ 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 23 r > Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Moss. Price $L Six bottles for $5. Sent by mall 
in the form of pills, also in tho form of lonenpcs, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pink ham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. 8end for pamph¬ 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should bo without, LYDIA E. l’lNKHAAPS 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

&g- Hold by all Driggists. ~u£_• 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 

Testimonial* of Distinguished Ladies: 
LOTT A.—For the future I frhall use no other. 

.1A N A USt'llEK.—Superior to the one I bring from Paris. 
TITIENS.—Your Liquid Pearl is an excellent cosmetic. 
!HK«. I>. P. BOWERS.—Free from injurious effects. 
PATTI-—Send five dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 
CUMMINS.—Icousider it without comparison._ 


No advertisement* on them. All of finest execution. No 
two alike. Just the thing for tho childrens’ scrapbook. 

Box 24o6. BURT Jt PRENTICE, 40 Beckman St M N. Y. 


(Write for particulars; mention this publication.) 

THE 

AUTOMATIC 

or “NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine. 
Differs in all essential -respects from every 
other machine!—Only Machine without Ten¬ 
sion, Bobbin or Shuttle!—Only really Llght- 
ltumiing Machine!—Only Machine with Stitcli- 
Keguiator!—Easiest to "Work!—Fastest!—Makes 
Strongest Seam!—Absolutely without Banger 
to Health!—Adapted for Hand or Treadle 
Direct Correspondence solicited. 

Willcos & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N . 7 . 



Samples of this Silk and un Illustrated Book of Rule* for 
using the same, sent on receipt of a 3-ceut stump. 

Address, Nonotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 



For lieulth, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOrS IMPROVED 

COSSET 

SKIRT SUPPORTER, 

BT IS NOT EXCELLED. Jl) 
Receutlmprovemontsadd much 
to Its already citcnslve populari¬ 
ty. Sample by mall, $ 1 50. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON At CO., 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


^A ElegaDt new dple floral, chromo and gilt curds, with 
your name on, 12c. G. T. Brown, B everly, Moss. 

X>:R.7 

CORAL1NE CORSET 

HONED WITH A NEW MATERIAL, 

called Coraline, which 1* 
f vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of S10 

will be paid for every Corset 
in which tho Coraline break* 
with six months’ ordinary 
wear. It is elastic, pliable, 
and very comfortable and is 
not affected by cold, heat or 
moisture. 

For salo by loading Mer¬ 
chants. Price by mail 
WARNER BRO '8 
372 Broadway, N. Y. 

Iiltckhrods, Flesh IFonnsjand Greasy 
bkiu, “Medicated Cream,” a truly 
scientific, and tho best and only 
known perfect, pleasant, easy and absolute bv R* remedy. 
Without injury to complexion, it cures/or pood, clean, com¬ 
pletely and in o few days only — leaving ski a clear, smooth 
and unblemished always. Testimonials by nearly ever;- 
mail. If not satisfied money promptly rofunded. Mailed 
in plain wrapper, for 30 c<nt* in stamps, by Geo. N. 
Stoddard, Druggist, 1226 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
j#3**Exactly ns represented, and the doctor reliable*. 

£ A Landscape, Chrnmo Coords, etc., name on, 10c. 20 

0u GiU-Ldyc Cards, 10c. Cunios A Co., North Haven, Ct. 
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As It in for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering •which 
only the victim* of Rheumatism can realise. 

THOUSANDS OF CASES 

of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 

PERFECTLY CURED. 


ha* had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale in every part of the Country. In hun¬ 
dreds of oases it has cured whore all else had 
failed. It is mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 

17*11 cleanses. Strengthens and elves New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver Is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 
the system. 

As It has been proved by thousands that 


Com rosed of Grape Cream Tartar and Bicarbonate Soda, 
jtains nothing else. Full weight. Forfeited ir not 
* rep •vented. A H other hinds have filling. 8ampio and 
< to dr-U-ct Ailing, free by mail. In cans only. 

GEO. C. HANFORD, S>raense, N. Y. 
77"A pound can, prepaid, 60 cents, to any address. 


Latest and Best Dictionary Extant! 

HANDY, RELIABLE 

DICTIONARY OF THE EN6LISH LANGUAGE. 

■ The wort ertroalro and eoxnwchmtivo 
book of tu kind ever pabllahed. It contains 

the exact Spelling, Pronuncia¬ 
tion and Definition of more 
than Twenty-five Thousand 

Words at UK<1 b 7 tbe boot Breakers sol 

Writers in America and England. 

It also contains a number of 

Moot Valuable Tables 

and other Articles, grin* Information about 
WZMMT8 A XI) BKAHlftCB in common 
use: the XETKIC KVSTKSi AliRKfcVIA- 
TM)KS used in HKITIMli POIILIC* 


is the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid socrotions. It should be 
used in every household as a 

SPRING MEDICINE. 

Always cures BIUOT78NESS, CONSTIPA¬ 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 
Is put up in Dry V tractable Form, In tin cans, 
one package of which makes A quarts medicine. 

Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre¬ 
pare It. Itactsxcithequol efficiency in cithcrform. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON A Co., Prop's, 
(Will send tho dry port-paid.) BI RUVOTON, VT. 


I Megant Autograph Albums, gilt cover*, 48 pages, 
J illustrated with bird*, scrolls, etc.. In colors , mid 47 
Select Quotations, 15c. Agents ’ Outfit for Cards ( over €0 
Simple*), 1 Or. DAVIDS A < <>., Northford, Ct. 


erns. Any Indy can 
ifllng expenae. Great 
. Send stamp for cir- 
mt Row, Boston, Mass. 


le them 


HORSMAN’S 

LAWN 


■ 11 Ckrvmes, Cupids, Mottoes, BouqwU, Bird*, M inter Scent*, 

■ VI Pictures, He.) IOC. All new stjles, lithographed in hrisht 

■ w oetors. Cuequalrd. l.arxrst assortment of cards in America. 
A test's Complete Sample Book.*50b Dealers and Printers supplied 

Blank Cards. NORTH FORD CARD WORKS. North ford. CU 


The superiority of my mnkels now known ant^oc- 
ognlrod throughout tho country. Bond stamp for prlco 
list. E. I. Ilormnan, 80 & 8‘i William St. New York. 


Mrs. Southworth’s New Book. 

SELF-MADE. 


THE WOMAN IN BLACK 

j THE STOIiY OF A HANDSOME 
AND AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


ELF-MADE; or, OUT OF THE DEPTHS. By Mrs. 

Emma D. K. N. Southworth, is now Complete in Book 
Form, in two volumes, prico $1.75 each, or $3.50 a sot. It 
is :d*n ls-md under the names of “ISHMAEL” and I 
■•SELF- RAISED,” two of the best novels over printed, ! 
and are bound in morocco cloth, gilt, price $1.75 each. 1 


T HE WOMAN IN BLACK, being the Story of a Hand¬ 
some and Ambitious Woman, and a Powerful Novel 
of English Society in nigh and Low Life. With an 
Illustrated Cover of tho principal characters in tho work 
on It. Paper cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. 


ABOVE BOOKS ARB FOR SALK BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, or copies of either, or all of tho abovo books, will 
Moent to anyone, to any place, post-paid, on remitting the price of the on<-s wanted, in a letter to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A REMARKABLE ENGLISH INVENTION. 


THE LONOON GALVANIC GENERATOR 

A ROYAL REMEDY 

Now offered to the American Public by The Pall Electric Associatien, of London. 


A groat revolution in medical practice has spread throughout England. It lias been discovered that m«wt 
remarkable cures attend the application of a newly invented Galvanic Generator to diseased parts of the body. 
Experience has shown that they act immediately upon tho blood, nerves and tissues, producing more relief in a 
few hours, than medicine has givcu in woeks and months. There is no shock or unpleasant feeling attending their 
use, and they can be worn day or night, interfering in no way with tho dress or occupation of daily life. Full 
directions acco mpan y each one. Evory mail brings us most gratifying letters from those using them. 

„ THE GENERATOR QUICKI.T CURES 

Stomach, Liver and Kidney Complaints, Constipation, Gout, Debility, Heartburn, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 'Weak 
Stomach, Dyspepsia. Aches and Pains, Weak Bock, Malaria, Chills and Fever, Nervous Troubles, Sciatica, Vertigo, 
Indigestion, and all their complications. 

There is no waiting. It acts immediately. A Guarantee goes with every Generator. Our Motto being “No Cure, No Pay." 

froma Railroad Contractor, Bouton, Mas*., Jan. 28, 1881 . —Bad digestion and dyspepsia, caused by hurried eating 
while travelling, has made me a sufferer for years. Your Generator has made me a well man, and I would advise 
others to try it. Pleas© send me three more to General P. O., Galveston, Texa«. Incited is$3. U. H. Sanlforp. 

From Hit Rev. C. Q. Huntington, Astor Housr, N. Y. City, Thursday. Whilo visiting your city, attending a 
meeting of our clergy, I was induced to buy your Generator for indigestion and dyspepsia, from which I have 
suffered for years. Nothing hitherto tried did me any good; but, believing in electricity, and having found an 
infallible cure for headache in Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brush, I determined to buy a Generator, which. I am glad 
to say, relieved me at once, and I now feel entirely cured. I shall loeo no opportunity to recommend it, and take 
this method of thanking yon. *[Rrv.] C. Q. HrXTINOTON. 

From, a S r aval Officer, Philadelphia, Fa., February 6th, 1881.—Your Generator haa proved a blessing to dm*. 
I have lieen a great sufferer from liver trouble and constipation, hut am now relieved entirely. I was doubtful at 
first, as I had tried all sorts of batteries and pads without effort. There is no trouble in wearing it, and it certainly 
is more agreeable than drugs. E. T. Crawford, U. 8. M 

From Major A. JJ. Toicnsend, Chicaoo, Ill., Decemlier 17th, 1880.—Yonr Generator is a wonder. It stopped 
my rheumatic pains in two hours, and it has not returned now in five weeks. 1 suffered for years, and am truly 
grateful. The second one haa also relieved the pain in my wife’* back, and she says it is worth its w eight in gokl. 
Inclosed find $2; pleas© send me two more for n friend. [MajorJ A. H. Townsend. 

Many more could be printed, did space permit. 


Having purchased the sole right to introduce them in America, we will send them on trial, postpaid, 
on receipt of SI, w hich will be returned, it' they fail to relieve after a reasonable time. Inclose 10 cents, for 
registration. Remittance can b e made in Check, Draft, Post Office Order, Currency or Stumps, and should ho made 
Payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, No. 842 llroadway, New York [Mention this Magarint,]or we will send them 
by Express, 0. O. D., with the privilege of opening and examining, but the Express Charges will add considerably 
to yoiir cost, or ask your Druggist to obtain them for you. Agonts wanted in every tow n. 

Yon have been imposed upon if yon hire bought n ‘ Battery,’ ‘Pad,’ or ‘Medal,’ thinking it was the Generator. 
Its great success in England has caused tho market to be flooded with cheap, worthless izuit&Uona. See that the 
namo “ Pall Mall ” is stamped on the back. 
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NOV IS A 0000 TOE TO BEGIN 11 A NEW VOLUME WITH JULT1I 

But Back Numbers, from January, inclusive, can be supplied. If wished. 

PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


>NE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) 


TWO DOE1AB8 ! 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

3 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
0 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
.0 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
L2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 



ENGRAVING FOR PREMIUM. —For either of these 
two clubs, wo will send s copy of the engraving, “ Gran'fhther 
Tell* of York town,” or our Illustrated Album, gilt. 

AN EXTRA COPY FOR A PREMIUM.—For either of 
these three club*, we will send an extra copy of the Maga> 
clue, gratis, for one year, postage free, to the person getting 

UP AN e EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING, OR ALBUM — 
For either of these dubs, we will send an extra copy of the 
Magazine, for one year, and either the engraving, or album, 
, uu« ir-m-», - v for getting up the club. 

■0-FOB LABGER CLUBS, STILL GREATER INDUCEMENTS. 

,our OEARLSS J. PETERSON, 

Specimens sent gratl* to those wis hing to get up Clubs. No. 306 Che stnut Street, Philadelphia, Pi. 

Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 

The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332; 
351, 170, and his other styles. 

Sold throughout the World, 


IOSEPH ri LLOTTS 

■* CTEEI U DENC 


STEEL PEN S. 

Families and a < rjifT Ti IfRST M and most eco- 
at t. who seek -lAJi DLO* komical. Unci 


tOLTONS™! 


ZftHlTfr 


Pars, Rich P7at'orfn<?f.rfm/'Mo/rholce« Fruits. 
I d equaled ia Relic lous Purity n nd Great strength. 

50 


All Gold, Chromo A Lii’g. Curds, (no 2 alike), name I 

on, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonvillc, Conn._ 1 


PEARL’S WHITE GLY¬ 
CERINE penetrates the 
akin without Injury, eradl- 
ruleit all Spots, Impurities 
Kiid Discolorations, either 
within or upon the Skin, 
leaving It smooth, soft, pit¬ 
iable. For Sunburn, Prickly 
I Heat, Chapped, Rough or 
Chufcd Skin, It Is the best 
thing In the -world. TRY 
Pearl's White Glycerine 
Soap. S cakes by mail 60 c. 

_ _» Pearl’s White Glyaerlns 

Co. Prop’s Jersey City, N. J. Sold by all Praggh 




UNDER THE FORM OF A JELLY CALLED VASELINE. PETROLEUMISOI^N TOMEDlODra AND 
PHARMACY IN AN ABSOLUTELY PURE, HIGHLY CONCENTRATED, AND UNOBJEOTK)NABLE 
ALL ACIDS, ODORS, TASTE, COLOR, AND OTHER IMPURITIES WHICH I^VE HITireRTO PREVENTS 
THE USE OF PETROLEUM IN MEDICINE, ARE ENTIRELY ELIMINATED, AND THE VASELINE IS Afl 

HARMLESS AND DELIGHTFUL TO USE xk CREAM. ^ _ _. . _ 

Tbs most valuable family remedy known for the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuto, skin aucssos, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, eta Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup ana <upnkQena, etc. 
It has received the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scientist* and Journals or an 
characters throughout the world, as being the Best Remedy Known. _ .. 

At an emollient , Vaseline it superior to any other substance pet discovered. marveUcuM huMngand 

restoring qualities excel everything else, and it w rapidly taking the place on the toilet-table, to theexc lusion 
of the various comp lexion powders , pomades . cosmetics, and other compounds. It tout keep the son clearer, 
softer , and smoother than any cosmetic ever invented, and will preserve the youthful beauty and freshness 

— .WILL, CURE DANDRUFF AND MAKJfi THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 

ON8 OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOB 

_CHAPPED HANDS. Ac., Ac., Ac. -25 A ND 50 CENTO.__ 

VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE.-FOR PIMPLES, BLOTCHES* Aa, 25 CENTO. WI/VTT __ on*™* 
-^AP.—EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOAPS). 
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In the North Sea liv’d a whale, In the North Sea liv’d a whale! the North Sea 
All went well un - til one day, All went well un-til one day, All went well un 
Just you make tracks cried the whale, Just you make tracks cried the whale, Just you make 

i tracks 


Google 


liv’d a whale! Big in bone and large in lail, Big in bone and large in tail, 

til one day. Came a strange fish in the bay, Came a strange fish in the bay, 

cried the whale, Then he lash’d out with his tail, Then he lash’d out with his tail, 


THE TORPEDO AND THE WHALE. 

A “SHELL” OF OCEAN. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN GARDENS. 


BT HELEN J. THORNTON. 



and vineyards to the hippodrome, an oblong of 
great extent, ending on both sides in a semicircle. 
This inclosure was laid out in beds, separated by 
: box-tree hedges kept low, and planted alternately 
with flowering shrubs, especially roses, with grass 
plots, and acanthus. A carriage drive, shaded 
by plantains and laurel trees, ran around the 
inner circle, and seats or arbors, protected by 
marble colonnades Ih connection with vine-covered 
trellis-work, statuary,, basins, and fountains of 
‘' ^- ^^ 1 LKBANO *’ AT | marble, aviaries, and waterworks, were distributed 

li|_ I | In more than one place, in modern times, the 

ARDENS are older than history. The j old Roman garden has been attempted to be re¬ 
kitchen garden doubtless caifie first, but this was j moved. The park of Sans Souci, near Potsdam, 
soon succeeded by the orchard, and the orchard f is said to imitate a Roman Hippodrome: the 
by the flower garden. j grounds, close by, give a fair idea of the gardens 

If we go back to Homer, we find him describing surrounding a smaller Roman villa; and so also 
a garden as an orchard, which kings did not do those around the “ Roman House,” near Asch- 
disdain to cultivate with their own labor. In j often, Bavaria. 

Persia, plantations of fruit-bearing trees are still } At Pompeii, the traveller can still see how the 
ealled “paradises,” as they were thousands of? smaller gardens, attached to a city house, were 

years ago. Nebuchadnezar, king of Assyria, j arrayed. These gardens were in the peristyle, 

built the thmous “ hanging garden” in the plains j We give an engraving of one from the House of 
of the Euphrates, to recall to Semiramis, his > Sallust. Sometimes these toy gardens, if we may 
consort, the mountains of her far native land. > call them such, were less than the size of an or- 
This wonder of the ancient world occupied an \ dinary room. 

Artificially-raised mount near Babylon, and might j During the dark ages, the traditions of pictur- 
be likened to the modern gardens of Isola Bella $ esque gardening were continued by the Arabs, and 
in the Logo Maggiore. Of the gardens of the old j traces of their work still exist in Spain, at Gra- 


Egyptians, in which an ornamental piece of water 
was never wanting, we have plans on countless 
tablets and papyrus documents. 

The gardens of the Romans are known to us 
from Pliny, who has described two of his own, at 


nada, Cordova, and elsewhere. In the fifteenth 
century the gardens of King Ren<5, at Aix in 
Provence, and of La Beaumette near Anjou, were 
celebrated for their beauty. But before this, say 
in the thirteenth century, the taste for artistic 


different villas. Between the side-wings of each \ gardening began to revive. The gardens of this 
tilla was a terrace, he says, planted with box j early Renaissance period, however, are nothing 
frees cut in fantastic shapes, and beneath was an j but imitations of the villa gardens, in ancient 
^caathus parterre, with a fountain in the centre. I Rome, with a gurfeit of fountains, marble statues, 
Adjoining the back of the house were the play- j balustrades, and puny architectural ornaments, 
grounds, and these were intersected with cascades, j A very noble example of this style was the Villa 
from the gymnasium, walks led through meadows < d’Este, near Tivoli, with a row of fountains more 
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SALLUST'S GARDEN, POMPEII. 

than three hundred yards long, and three hundred 
eagles, dragons, flowers, and other devices spout¬ 
ing water in the basins. For waterworks on a 
grand scale, and mighty cascades, the Villa 
Aldobrandi was famous, and some of the arrange¬ 
ments there have been reproduced at Wilhelms- 
hohe, near Cassel, where Napoleon III. was sent 
as a prisoner, after Sedan, it will be remembered. 
With a higher artistic aim, suggested by Michael 
Angelo, the famous garden of San Marco, at 
Florence, was oonstruoted by Lorenzo de Medici 
in 1490; and at Ronfe, Giulio Eomano supplied 
the plans to the Villa Madama in 1492. 

Of later date, but embodying the best features 
of the early Renaissance style, is the garden of 
the Villa Pamphili Doria, of which we give an 
illustration, and which is familiar to all visitors 
at Rome. The gardens of the Villas Ludovisi and 
Albani, at Rome; those on the Pincian 
hill, where were once the famous gar¬ 
dens of Lucullus; and those of the 
VillaB Giustiani and Signoletta at 
Genoa, are all well known as fine spe¬ 
cimens of this style. The gardens 
of the Vatican, laid out by Pietro 
Logorio, in 1550, of which we also 
give an illustration, are likewise cele¬ 
brated. In a certain grand way, 
these gardens, though stiff, are un¬ 
doubtedly imposing. 

As the sixteenth century drew to 
its close, the Rococo style began to 
supersede that of the eld Italian 
school. Trees and hedges, cut and 
clipped into stiff and formal shapes, 
imitating house fronts, with doors and 
windows, nay, even theatres, with 


orchestra, pit and side-wings, 
became the fashion. Hardly any 
flowers were admitted for orna¬ 
ment; there was even then car¬ 
pet gardening; hut intend of 
flowers, sand of various colors, 
within borders of box, took the 
place of living plants. Grottoes 
of artificial rock and shell work, 
dubious sculpture, and grotesque 
fountains, were substituted for 
the marble erections of the Italian 
artists ; and the only approach 
to nature were the meandering 
walks leading to the secluded 
bos quote. In Germany, the stiff¬ 
ness and regularity of the Roooco 
gardens were carried to their ut¬ 
most limits. In France, Andrd 
Lendt re, an architect and paint¬ 
er, brought formality in gardening into a system. 
He built what might be called th* towns of leafage, 
which were so much admired in the reign of Louis 
XIV. Ilis works were the gardens of St. Cloud, of 
which we give an illustration, Versailles, Trianon, 
St. Germain, Vaux-le-Vioomte, etc., in France, and 
the Villa Pallavicini, near Genoa. In Germany; the 
gardens of SchSnbrunn and Hetzendor£ near Vien¬ 
na, of Herrenhausen, near Hanover, of Schwetzin- 
gen, near Manheim, of Schleisshein, near Munich, 
and many others, were arranged in Lenotre’s style* 
Whatever may be said about Lendtre torturing 
trees into unnatural shapes, his waterworks are 
undoubtedly of a grand conception, doing away 
with the paltry devices of his predecessors and 
contemporaries. We give two illustrations to show 
j this, one of the Peterhof gardens at St. Petersburg, 

| and another of the Court garden, at Dusseldorf. 
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In modern days,, the trees in the Rococo gardens, 
on the Continent, have been allowed to grow un¬ 
restrained by knife and shears, and their stiffness 
hue disappeared. Count Romford, an American by 
birth, by the bye, carried the “ wild, native fresh¬ 
ness” of the natural garden-style to its highest 
pitch, itlioniob, where he laid out what is there 
called the English garden, for his patron, the king. 

Bat even when perukes and powder reigned 
supreme, some people protested against the stiff 
style of gardening. As early as 1624, Lord Bacon, 
the great ehanoellor of James I., argued, in a 
pamphlet, against the intolerable stiffness of con¬ 
temporary gardens; and Sir William Temple did 
the same in 1685, both reoommending more regard 
for nature, and pointing to the then still mythical 
landscape gardens of the Chinese. At the same 
time, the great Dutch landscape painters exercised 
their influence on the taste of the public; and poets 
like Pope and Addison took up 
the cause of nature in gardening. 

Pope practically carried out his 
ideas in his garden at Twicken¬ 
ham, which he remodelled in 
1716. But it was Kent, the painter, 
who gave the deathblow to Rococo 
gardening in England,by showing 
to the public fite examples of 
the new style, in the gardens of 
Chilton House, which he remod¬ 
eled for the Prince of Wales, and 
hi the park of Claremont, which 
h« created between 1725 and 
1785. The Chinese style, advo- 
by William Chambers, with 
ita artificial rooks, fantastic grot- 
toss, aviaries and temples, its 
fancy bridges, spanning puny 


streamlets, and miniature cascades, 
re tar iled for some time an uncom¬ 
promising return to landscape gar¬ 
dening, j ure and simple. But the 
English garden, as it was called on 
the Continent, which was created in 
the reign of William III., and devel¬ 
oped on right principles ever since, 
ultimately carried the day all over 
Europe. Any other style of garden¬ 
ing Jms now but a faint chance to 
alienate the educated taste of the 
public, although in recent years 
attempts have been made to revive 
the absurdities of the Rooooo period, 
by introducing carpet gardening, 
the thin end of the wedge for ec¬ 
centricities on a larger scale. 

Many of the great English nobles 
have splendid gardens at their oountry-seats. 
Thoee atTrentham, belonging to the Duke of Suth¬ 
erland ; those at Alton Towers, belonging to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury ; and thoee at Chats worth, be¬ 
longing to the Duke of Devonshire,are particularly 
grand. Hundreds, nay, thousands of gardens, 
smaller in extent, but very beautiful, are scattered 
all over England, attached to country-houses of the 
second class. Some of these, like that at Levens, 
in Westmoreland, are as old as the time of Queen 
Elilzabeth. Holland House, now almost absorbed 
into London, has still its gardens. Kensington 
House, the “folly” of Baron Grant, the ruined 
financier, built only a few years ago, in the very 
heart of the West End, is surrounded by gardens, 
that are laid out with such skill as to quite de¬ 
ceive the spectator as to their extent. 

The love of gardening has introduced into Europe, 
as well as into America, many fine varieties of 
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trees, shrubs and flowers, not in¬ 
digenous, and so has greatly 
extended the knowledge of plants. 

Kew Gardens, near London, are 
famous, in this way, and those of 
the Smithsonian Institute, at 
Washington, will become not less 
celebrated in due time. As early 
as 1735, the botanist Jussieu 
planted a cedar of Lebanon, in 
Paris, which is still standing, 
and which we illustrate in our 
initial letter. 

It is not necessary, however, 
to have acres of ground, as at the 
Vatican, at Versailles, or even at 
Alton Towers, in order to enjoy 
gardening. The real pleasure of 
gardening, consists, less in what 
others can do for you, than what you can see j serratory. 


pimHor o a sues, st. mmmo. 


And, certainly, there is no recreation 


done for yourself. Many a poor woman, who has so innocent, so healthful, and so refined, as garden- 
only a flower-pot, or two, in a window, eqjoys it j ing. A love of flowero is always, in a woman* 
as much as a richer woman does her costly oon- ; an especially charming thing. 


GARDEN AT DU88ELDORF. 
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DIANA. 


BT W. 8. 


1 love thee all the more that thou dost prove 
So all unmoved by all my proffered love; 

For not thy fhult, but oun it is, when we. 

Poor sons of Adam, press our suit on thee. 

That thou hast ne'er an answer to our aigh; 

Pen in the virginal calmness of thine eye— 

As some great lake, which, in its quietest sleep, ' 


WALSH. 


Mirrors all heaven within its infinite deep— 

I reed the sacred passion of great love. 

Which might have been, did men more worthy prove;. 
And I do love thy, high-eonled purity. 

And I am well content that thou shonldst be 
Too para too proud, to stoop to such as we. 
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BY AQNE8 JAMES. 



_> 0 U I S E 
Barrett 
had just 
1 eft the 
cottage, 


the and her mother occupied, at the Forest Springs, j 
a pTetty little watering place in the mountains, j 
well known to many of my readers. Louise was j 
one of the prettiest girls there. She had such j 
lovely, laughing, blue eyes ; such a soft, brilliant j 
color: such glorious auburn hair. She was ap- ’ 
parently, too, so winning and child-like, though j 
there were those who said that she was really sly j 
and treacherous, and that her frank and affection- J 
ate manner was only put on to deceive. 

From the next cottage, almost at the same in- j 
slant, emerged Carmelite Le Vender; dressed in j 
airy, white muslin, with a quaint fichu;.bare-! 
headed ; carrying in her hands, that were joined 
behind her, her broad-brimmed hat. She smiled 
and nodded to Louise ; but that was all; and j 
harried on to join Mrs. Sutherland, “ the dearest, j 
sweetest old lady in the world,” as Carmelite was < 
wont to call her. < 

A young gentleman, who had been loitering j 
listlessly about, advanced hurriedly at sight of, 
Carmelite. But before he could reach her, he > 
had to pass Louise, who, with a start of affected \ 
surprise, called to him. Too well-bred to refuse, ! 
he stopped and joined her, though chafing in - 
secret at the necessity. \ 

“Mr. Keith! Is it possible?” she cried, | 
Vol LXXX.—2. 


with affected surprise. “ When did you arrive? 
How glad I am to see you.” 

She is even more beautiftil, he thinks, than she 
was last summer. He lifts his hat, and takes the 
hand she extends; and holds it until she draws it 
away, coloring prettily. They walk on slowly, 
chatting in low tones, she looking up and down 
at him with shy, sweet coquetry. Directly, they 
overtake Mrs. Sutherland and Carmelite. The 
former welcomes the new-comer warmly. Car¬ 
melite gives him one cool, little hand, and then 
stands silent, quietly regarding him with her 
serious blue eyes. After a little, Louise says: 

“ Come with us, Carmelite; we are going for a 
walk.” 

“ Thanks! But not this afternoon,” she says. 
“ I have already asked Mrs. Sutherland to let me 
join her.” And she draws away, very gently, 
but decidedly. 

The two parties separate, and take different 
ways. “I wonder,” says Mrs. Sutherland, after 
a moment, “ if Mr. Keith is as great a flirt as 
ever.” But Carmelite made no reply. 

Meanwhile, Louise eays to her companion, “ I 
cannot think why Carmelite is so cold to me. I 
really love her, but she will not like me.” 

“ I think she is cold to almost every one,” Mr. 
Keith replies. “ Or, perhaps, I should say—re¬ 
served.” 

Louise is silent for a moment, and then a little 
smile, full of meaning, flits over her face. 

“ I was wondering,” she says, looking up into 
his face, innocently, “ what sort of love-making it 
can be that those two carry on—Carmelite and 
Mr. Delisle.” 

“ Has she a lover ? ” Mr. Keith asks, affecting 
carlessness. 

“ Oh ! yes—a Mr. Delisle, from New Orleans. 
At least, I suppose he is her lover, though one 
would think he was in love with the grandmother, 
he is so devoted to the old lady. Madame Le 
Verrier quite approves of him, and allows Car¬ 
melite to waltz with him every evening. And you 
know she does not waltz with every one.” 

“ Yes, I know,” Mr. Keith says. He speaks 
rather absently, and pulls his long moustache 
thoughtfully. In a few moments, however, he 
rouses himself, And talks as much, and as well, as 
ever, till finally, they saunter back to the hotel, 
to tea. 
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Mr. Delisle is dark and grave as a Spaniard ; he 
is quite good-looking, and waltzes magnificently. 
Keith is forced to acknoweldge that, as Ik- watches 
him floating round the ball-room, \sith Carmelite, 
whose dancing is simply the perfection, not only 
of grace, but of dignity, that rare quality of mod¬ 
ern dancing. At last, the waltz is over, and Mr. 
Delisle leads his partner back, ceremoniously, to 
grand-mother’s side. Keith now comes up. 

“ Madame Le Verrier ’ You have not forgotten 
me, 1 hope,” he says, with his frank smile 

“ Not at all! It is a grc it pleasure to see you 
again,” she says, cordially, gWing him her hand, 
and motioning him to the seat beside her. 

She is very gracious, very intelligent, and a talk 
with her is always pleasant. Presently she ap¬ 
peals to Carmelite, (who has been sittiug quietly, 
listening to some murmured remarks of Mr. 
Delisle’s). 

“ Is it next Wednesday,’’ she Sisks, “ or Thurs¬ 
day. there is to be the grand ascent of t‘ 
mountain? ” 

“ On Thursday, grand¬ 
mamma. To-day week,” 

Carmelite answers. 

“ And you are going, 

Madame, are you not?” 
asks Harry Keith. 

“1? Oh, certainly, if 
the railroad to the summit 
can be finished before' 
then,” the old lady says, 
laughing merrily. 

* • Grandmamma will not 
go with us,” interposes 
Carmelite; “but she prom¬ 
ises to spend the day on 
the roof of the hotel, wav¬ 
ing a red shawl, that we 
may not fail to see her, 
with our telescope.” She 
says this laughingly, and 
bestowing an affectionate 
little pat upon the soft old hand, that Madame 
Le Verrier has just laid on her arm. 

How thegirl’s face lights up as she looks at one 
Bhe loves! That soft , bright smile brings out an 
enchanting little dimple, and delicate rose flush, 
on each cheek : the gray-blue eyes laugh out from 
beneath the dark, shadowing lashes. “ If 1 could 
only make her look at me in that way ! ” Harry 
wishes. 

“ On Thursday ! And I shall be gone then,” 
Mr Delisle says, in a low, regretful tone, which, 
somehow, makes Harry fell very angry. Yet 
what right has he to be angry ? he asks him¬ 
self 


There comes a crash of music, 
beginning of another waltz. 

“ Miss Le Verrier ! May I have the 
of this waltz?” Harry says this, 

Carmelite looks up, a a if to refuse. But Jpttie 
' meets such an earnest, pleading look in his hiasel 
eyes, that she rises, with a smile, 
c “ Ah, it iB delightful to dance with you again,’’ 
> he says, as they glide away, to the soft, melancholy 
< strains of the “ Bein Aim6.” He looks down, and 
: adds, in an even lower tone, “ I have been looking 
forward to this pleasure, all summer.” Then, 
after a little pause, he almost whispers, “ I can¬ 
not tell you how much 1 have longed to see you. ’ 
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Carmelite laughs, a merry, half-mocking, little and vainly imagines he is going to have a “ cozy 
laugh. “ You are in good practice, Mr. Keith,'’ chat,” with her. 

she says. “ Have you been making pretty But at this moment, Mr. Delisle comes up, 

speeches ever since we parted ? ” saying, “ Miss Le Yerrier, 1 believe you promised 

** I wish you would not treat what I say to you to promenade with me, now,” and she rises and 
so lightly,” he responds, almost angrily. “ Is goes away with him. 

it because you do not believe I have thought of , Thus bereft, Harry rushes desperately off to the 

German. He finds 
Miss Barrett still 
disengaged. She 
hesitates — she 
“ had not meant to 
dance, to-night,” 
she says; she “had 
had a headache ; ” 
but she does dance, 
after all. And she 
dances well, too, 
but differently from 
Carmelite. There 
is more—what 
shall we say ? more 
nerve, more aban¬ 
don, more vim in 
her style, than in 
Carmelite’s. 

“ Oh, I am half 
dead!” Louise 
pants, sinking into 
her chair, and clos¬ 
ing her eyes, when 
the waltz is over. 
Her cheeks are 
flushed scarlet, her 
hair loosened, her 
dress torn. 

“You do not look 
as if you were very 
near dissolution,” 
Harry says, lawgh- 
ing, and fanning 
her vigorously. 
Just then his eyes 
fall upon Carme¬ 
lite, who has paused 
in her promenade 
on the piazza, and 
is looking through 
the ball-room win¬ 
dow, at the dan- 

or that you simply don’t care to hear it?” cers. She stands there, cool, fair, tranquil as 
••Whichever is most agreeble to your—vanity,” ' a dewy, starlit night! There is a slightly dis- 
*he answers, smiling; and it is a very charming : gusted expression, on Harry’s face, as she vanishes 
smile, though the words are mocking, nay, • from the window, and he turns to watch Louise, 
provoking. ^ who has been snatched from her chair again, and 

When the waltz is over, Harry establishes is whirling round now with young Leary, a mil- 
himself by her side, near Madame Le Yerrier, lionaire, and a great catch ; but nevertheless, a 
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stupid, heavy lout, who does not even dance like 
a gentleman. 

It is nearly a week since Harry Keith’s arrival. 
Mrs. Sutherland sits in her dear little, nest of a 
sitting-room, meditating deeply. 

“ What is it, Susy ? ” asks her husband, Miyor 
Sutherland. 

“I am thinking about Harry Keith,*’ she an¬ 
swers, seriously; “ and what a goose he is.” 

“ Yes; he clearly doesn’t know his own mind. 
I rather think he prefers Miss Louise, in the 
evening, as a partner for the German; but that 
in the morning, his favorite is my pet. Did 
you notice how attentive he was to Carmelite, at 
the pic-nic?” 

“ Yes, I noticed,” says the Mfyor, rather cool. 
“ But was she to him ? I imagine Delisle has the 
inside track, there.” 

“You don’t know anything about it,” Mrs. 
Sutherland says, emphatically. “He does not 
care, in the least, for Louise; but she is an artful 
little wretch, and when a girl regularly throws 
herself at a man’s head—” 

“Now, now, my dear!” the Major interrupts. 
“That is too severe. Miss Louise is a frank, 
warm-hearted, impulsive little soul—-just the 
least bit given to flirtation, perhaps.” 


Mrs. Sutherland smiles, and remarks, sagely, 
“Paste and diamond.” 

“ Well, really,” continues the Major, “ paste or 
not paste, you can’t blame Keith for preferring a 
girl, who so evidently likes his attentions, to one 
who, apparently, does’nt care a snap for him.” 

“ As for Carmelite’s indifference,” says the 
wife, “ I am not so sure.” 

“What! is she, too, capable of deception?” 
the Major says, laughing triumphantly, and so 
leaves the room. 

The Major is nearer the truth than his wife. 
Harry had«come back to the Springs, hoping to 
win Carmelite. But her coldness, on the one hand, 
and the fascinations of Louise, on the other, had 
drawn him, more and more, to the side of the 
latter. In one thing, however, Mrs. Suther¬ 
land was correct. Carmelite’s indifference was 
more assumed, than real. She had never ac¬ 
knowledged to herself, that she hoped to see 
Harry again, this summer; but when he did 
appear, and joined Louise first, somehow she felt 
hurt; for she did not know, as the reader does, 
that Louise had summoned him to her side. 
Hence her refusal to join in the walk, and her 
coldness, then and subsequently,—a coldness, as 
Harry well said, never intermitted, except on rare 



occasions. Thus, day by day, he 
was drifting into the toils of Louise, 
while really loving Carmelite. 

But one evening, after a waltz 
with Carrie Bacon, the latter drew 
him out into the piazza. 

“ Come,” she said, taking a seat 
by a window, through which they 
could see the dancers within, “ I 
have something to tell you. Po 
you notice Louise, sitting there in 
that corner, with Phil Leary ? 
Well, she is trying to talk him 
into a good humor; for he is, as 
you see, more sulky and surly than 
usual. ” 

“ Yes ! I see.’’ 
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“Well, she has behaved dreadfully to him. 5 
She did all she could to catch him, dolt though j 
he is, and now she is engaged to him. But you tee | 
how she treats him t She means to throw him * 
’over—if she can take you in—because he. hasn’t ] 
a thing but his money, to recommend him. Oh, 

I know her ! You needrft ask me to stop. She 
has treated me shamefully, this very day, and I 
just determined you shdtild hear what a double 
game she is playing. There, that is ail. Now 
1 must go.” And off she runs. 

Harry sits there, wondering at it &H. Shall 
he believe Carrie, or not ? Suddenly, his attention 
is attracted by voices. It is Mrs. Barrett, Louise’s 
mother, that is speaking. 

“ I know all about them, my dear! ” she says. 
“Their cottage is next to mine. They quarrel like 
WEi and dogs. I can hear that meek little Car¬ 
melite scolding that nice old French servant, 
Angelique,—saying things I oould’nt repeat, 
actually! ” 

Mrs. Barrett is talking to a fellow-gossip, but 
at Harry Keith, whom she has seen sitting in 
the shadow, under the vines, by the window. 
She saunters on, with her companion, and 
disappears. Harry begins to think he’ll give it 
all up, and go home, to-haorrow. 

But to-morrow brings a change. The first 
peraon he meets, as he descends to breakfast, is 
Cania Bacon. 

Mr. Keith,” she says, “have you 
bflMftf It is dreadftd,” breathlessly. “If I 
hai^fctowh what was coming, I wouldn’t have 
I did, last night—though it was all 
I hope hbe won’t die.” 

"Wio'iron’t die? What is it?" 

Barrett is veiy ill—delirious—it is 
fever, wr diphtheria, or some other dreadful 
The doctor is here, and everybody is 
frightened to death, except Carmelite Le Vender, 
who has gone to nurse her. She would go, it 
seems, when she heard that everybody ran away, 
even Louise’s mother.” 

Harry was thunder-struck. Only laBt evening, 
Louise was radiant with youth and beauty. 
Then he thought of Carmelite, and with a pang. 
What if she should catch the infection, and die ? 
If he had doubted before whom lie loved, he did 
not doubt now. 

As soon as lie dared, he called on Madame Le 
Terrier. He found her calmer than he had 
expected. 

“Yes! Carmelite has gone,” she said, With 
simple frankness. “ There was no one else, and 
1 did not attempt to stop her. She risks her 
life, you say. Well, noblesse oblige, even if there 
is no higher motive. But I hope the dear child 
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has one. I always called her ‘ my little sister 
of charity.’ She is so helpfal in sickness, and so 
brave.” 

But Louise’s illness, after a day or two, is pro¬ 
nounced to be ealy a violent cold. She is, for a 
while, very ill, nevertheless, and Harry cannot 
help feeling a half-liking for Phil Lenry, who 
is honestly, utterly miserable about Louise, and 
who, seleoting Harry as his confidant, hangs 
about him all day, and tells him, over and over 
again, how he adores her, and how wretched he 
is 1 He seetns to have quite forgotten her “ flir¬ 
tation” with Keith, and his own sulky misery 
in consequence. He thinks only of the happy 
time when she was his, and his only ! 

Two weeks of sunny, September weather, pass 
by. 

Louise is out of danger, even getting well, and 
Carmelite’s duties as nurse grow lighter. They 
have been rather arduous, for Louise has needed 
most carefhl, and constant nursing, and she is a 
very exacting patient, even now. But, to-day, 
Carmelite has escaped, and is walking with Mr. 
? Keith, through the fields, towards the forest, that 
\ lies beyond the green valley. She looks a little 
| pale, from weariness and loss of sleep; but— 

< Harry thinks—is prettier than ever. 

| u How sweet the air is,” she says, pausing at 
j fhe edge of the woods, to look back at the sunny, 
5 sweet landscape, and drawing a deep breath of 

< pleasure and satisfaction. “ I am so glad to have 
| a nice, long walk once more!” 

| “You cannot imagine how glad I am to walk 
<w!th you again,” Harry says, so earnestly, that 
| Carmelite looks up at him, with a rather sur- 
\ prised glance. 

| “ Theta you have really missed me ? ” she says, 

v smiling. 

\ “I have missed you—and I have been very 
\ anxious about you,” he goes on, gravely. “ I could 
| not help feeling, that, perhaps, the doctors were 
' all mistaken, and there was danger of infec- 
\ tion—” 

I I “Not the slightest danger, I assure you,” 

Carmelite says, laughing. “ You would have run 
away, if you thought that?” She gives him a 
little, mischievous look, from under her Jong 
lashes, and then, with a sudden change, she says, 
earnestly, “ I am glad you didn’t run away. You 
were a great comfort to poor grandmamma. She 
told me how good you have been, in coming to 
talk to her, every day. I used to see you, some- 
s times, through Louise’s blinds, sitting on our 
| porch, talking so confidentially. It looked really 
^ like a flirtation, and I felt anxious, lest you were 
| planning an elopement, with my unprotected 
; grandmamma, during my absence.” 
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heart’s-ease. 


Harry laughs at the girl’s nonsense, and then 
says, seriously, “ Shall I tell you what we were 
talking about? The one unfailing subject of 
conversation was—yourself.” . 

“Oh, how inconsiderate of grandmamma, to 
bore you so mercilessly,” Carmelite says, gaily. 
But as she glances at him, something in the 
expression of his face makes her eyes fall, and a 
little, soft color came into her cheeks. 

“ Let us walk on,” Harry says, after a silence. 

There is a low fence, just here, which gives 
him an excuse to take her hand, and when he 
has helped her over, he quietly draws it through 
his arm, and they saunter on under the arching 
trees together. 

“ It was I who did most of the talking. I hope 
Madame Le Verrier was not bored,” he says. 
“She was very gracious, and did not order me 
away, at any rate, though I must have appeared 
very presuming, sometimes. Carmelite—will you 
order me away, if I tell you what I told her?” 

“That depends,” Carmelite answers, softly, 
smiling, yet coloring, as she sees him.' gazing 
earnestly into her face. 

“ If I tell you how dearly I love you—if I ask 
you to be my wife—as I do—what will you 
say?” 

Carmelite is silent for a little while. Her 
color deepens, then fades away again. At last, 
with a little sigh, she looks up at him. 

“Oh, are you sure you love me?” she half 
whispers, her soft eyes fixed wistfully on his 
face. 

Harry smiles; but he answers, almost solemnly, 
“ I am sure, my darling. As sure as I am that 
I hold your dear hand in mine. Why do you 
doubt it?” 

“ Because—sometimes I have thought it was 
Louise you loved,” she says, simply and gently, 
her eyes still on his face. 


“ No, dear, it was always you. But you drove 
me to her for consolation sometimes, when you 
were so cruelly cold to me.” 

Carmelite smiles, and her color comes back, 
brightly. ' 

“ But, indeed, I was not cold in my heart,” she 
whispers. “ 1 was only afraid of loving you.” 

“Then do not be afraid any longer,” he 
answers, with a happy laugh. 

And so, with her lover’s arm around her, they 
strayed on, till evening came, and the full moon 
rose over the mountain. 

“ And far acroM the hills they went, 

In that new world which is the old.” 

“My dear,” Major Sutherland says, as he 
coines in to- his wife’s room, where she is dressing 
for the evening, and lays a little bouquet of field 
daisies, and the first scarlet maple leaves, on her 
table, “I met young Keith, just now, walking 
with your pretty favorite, Miss Carmelite.” 

“You did? Where?” Mrs. Sutherland asks 
it eagerly. . 

“They were coming down,the mountain, by 
moonlight, as if belated,” with a sly twinkle at 
his wife. 

“Well?” 

The major smiles. • 

“ Very well, I think, my dean It is all right, 
I am sure.” 

“Oh, l am glad 1” 

“Glad that he has the diamond?” said the 
major. “Though you can’t call Louise paste, 
after all. She says she’ll never forget Carmelite’s 
kindness. And she’s going to keep her word, 
and make poor Phil happy, who isn’t half a J»d 
fellow, as they say in England, after all.” 

“But he isn’t Harry,” retorted Mr*. Sutherland, 
“ nor is Louise, my dear, Carmelite.” . ' 

“ Exactly,” laughing. “ I never keep on con¬ 
tradicting a woman, my love.” 


HEART'S - E A S E. 

BY MBS. LUCY M. BLINN. 


Ik dreams, last night, I walked alone, a way, 
0 ’erspread with brambles, mire, and pit-fails deep; 
Dark clouds hung o’er me, and the dying day 
Sobbed in the winds, like one who grieves in sleep; 
Fantastic shadows filled the boding gloom. 

And chilling odors rose, as from a tomb. 

As I pressed onward, with reluctant feet, 

To face the gathering fears that thronged the way, 
Shrinking from ills my heavy heart must meet, 

Too faint to hope, too hopeless e’en to pray, 

Lo, in the west, I saw a sun arise I 
Flashing a brilliant banner o’er my skies. 


The love-birds, sleeping, in the curtained trees, 
Waked with the light, and warbled all their lays; 
Whispers of gladness floated on the breeze; 

Pure waters sprang from out the miry ways; 
And from the brambles* that beset my feet, 

The timid Heart’s-ease flung its fragrance sweet 

I hold my dream a token, tbit my day, 

As it goes down the slope, may be more bright; 
That love’s dear songs may gladden all the way, 
And later sunshine yield me truer light; 

And, shedding its sweet fragrance o’er the whole, 
The Heart’s-eose of God’s smile content my soul 
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CHAPTER I. 

A raw hours’ drive from York town, in Virginia, 
there stood, a century ago, a stately mansion of 
brick and stone. The house had been erected 
by one Guy Agincourt, in the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Anne, in imitation of the old 
Elizabethan Hail, that had once been his ancestors’ 
in England. The Agincourts prided themselves, 
and not without reason, on their ancient blood. 
They had been, originally, Norman 'barons; had 
followed the Conqueror to England; had fought 
at Hastings; and had afterwards been rewarded 
with numerous manors, out of the confiscated 
estates of the hapless Sa?on thegns. But, alas! 
afterwards, they had been less successful. In the 
time of Charles the First, they took the royal 
side. The Agincourt of that day mortgaged his 
estates, to raise money for the king, and when 
the latter died on the block, emigrated, a ruined 
man, to Virginia. Here, pith what was saved 
from the wreck of his fortunes* he bought several 
thousand acres of land. In time, he learned to 
love the new country, better than the old. His 
eldest son, however, was sent home, for .he still 
called England by that title, to be educated; and 
that son, when, in due time, he came to the 
estate, also decided to remain in America. He it 
was who built the mansion-house of which we 
speak, and called it Agincourt HalL It 1 was a 
stately edifice, with wide, mullioned windows, and 
Tudor gables. Great wide-spreading trees, not to 
be equalled even in England, dotted the lawn, 
singly, or in groups, some of them coming quite 
dose up to the hall-door. 

From falhgr to son, the Aginoourts oontinued 
to inhabit the Hall, celebrated, far and wide, for 
Atir splendid hospitality. They were known as 
Guy, or Bryan, in alternate generations; were 
always educated abroad; but always returned to 
Virginia, when they came to “settle down,” as 
they called it. The War of Independence found 
Guy Agincourt, the third of that name, living 
there, a man of Sixty-five, with a son at Oxford, a 
daughter just coming intq wegianhood, and a 
second son, the fluid of his old age, a lad of four. | 
In secret, he was a Royalist, like his friend and ] 
wtemporary. Lord Fairfax, but he was less out¬ 
spoken, perhaps because he was more cautious j 
in temperament. Perhaps, also, he had not i 
forgotten how one great estate had been lost, ! 


a hundred and thirty years before, by a too 
prominent assertion, of its owner’s opinions. 

At the time at whieh our narrative begins, in 
the spring of 1780, the popular cause was con¬ 
sidered, by many, to be as good as lost. It is 
true, that Burgoyne had surrendered, long before, 
and that the royal army was cooped up, in New 
York, idle. But, on the other hand, the southern 
colonies were regarded, at least by sanguine 
loyalists, as conquered. Greene had not yet 
begun to turn the tide of victories; the paper 
money was discredited; and the credit of Con¬ 
gress was at itsvery lowest ebb. 

“Now is the time, father, to strike,’’ said old 
Mr. Aginoourf 8 eldest son, who had just returned 
from Oxford, frill of the impetuosity of youth, as 
well as of the fervor of royalism. “ I have it, 
confidentially, that you are looked on with sus¬ 
picion, in the higypt circles, at home. Your 
hesitation is contrasted with that of our great 
ancestor, under King , Charles, the martyr; and 
when his gracious majesty comes to his own 
again here, as I am sure he will, that displeasure 
will be shown. For God’s sake, ootne out, like a 
man 1 ” 

“I am too old, Bryan,” said the enfeebled 
father, “ I am too old. You are younger, and can 
take an active part, if you really—” 

“ That is what I have come home for,” inter¬ 
rupted the son, hotly. “ Gad, sir, I got ashamed, 
at the last, and dare not shew my head, hardly 
anywhere. , My Lord North, though the best- 
hearted man alive, looked at me cqldly, all winter; 
and the King, at the last levee, asked me, signifi¬ 
cantly, how long it took to go to Virginia, and 
if I meant to be a soldier.” 

“ Well, well, have it your own way,” was tbe 
answer. “ If I were twenty years younger, Bryan, 
I would do as you are going to do. I don’t say 
this publicly, because there’s no need for it; 
but at heart, I am as loyal to his mqjesty, God 
bless him, as any of my ancestors were. Only, 
with my gout, and that heart-trouble, whieh Dr. 
Neld says any shock would make fatal, it would 
be death for me to take the field,” 

“Perhaps you are right,” answered the son, 
after a pause. “ I never meant that you should 
go into active service. But I thought you ought 
to declare your sentiments. However, as that 
would make living here unpleasant, nearly all, 
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as you know, being such rascally rebels, it is sympathetic, you know, and Aylesbury is both 
as well, perhaps, to go on as you hare begun, handsome and plausible. On every account. 
Only, I must take care to represent the truth, therefore, he ought to be forbidden the house.’* 
in the proper quarters.” “ Forbidden the house ! Oh ! I could never do 

“You see, my neighbors are such excellent that. The son of my oldest friend ?” 
people, and old friends, too,” resumed the father. “ Dense take it, there he oomes again. I must 
“ Now, for instance, the Aylesburys—” j; confess, the fellow rides as I thought nobody, 

But here the son broke in. ; brought up in France, could. Ha I there is 

“AhI yes, the Aylesburys. That’B another Grace, already, at the door, to weloome him. 
thing I want to know about. I’ve only been j I wonder if she was on the look-out. Come, 

here six days, but I’ve kept my eyes open; \ confess, now, that this seems even worse than I 

and in that time, young Aylesbury has been had imagined.” 

here six times. What the deuce does it mean?” ; -- 

“Mean? Why, nothing. Nonsense,” divining, CHAPTER II. 

at last, his son’s thought. “Your sister is to Bhyah was wrong, however, in his suspicion, 
marry her cousin, as we all know. That is so Grace had oome out fora walk, which she usually 
ijell understood, that no more need be said took at this hour of the day, but with no expect*- 
tf»out it.” tion of meeting a lover. It was, probably, different 

“ But does this young popiqjay, who is the with her guest. Young Aylesbury had ridden 
rankest rebel I have yet talked with, know of over, at that particular hour, because he knew of 
the arrangement ?** this habit of Grace’s, and because he wished a 

“I—I—well, I hardly can tell,*' stammered with her, on that morning, particularly, 

the father. “ The young fellow* like yourself, But we havd not, as yet, described our heroine, 
has just come home, and may not have heard.” Aylesbury had seen many beautiful women, in 
“ Yes, and having been educated in France, England, France, and Italy; but he thought he 
has brought back all their fins airs and graces, as had never seen any one as lovely as this fresh, 
Well as the absurd theories of their philosophers smiling, blushing j^mph, bidding him “ good- 
and fbols, from Rousseau, down. He’s a milk- morning.” She Wore, as was often the fhshion 
nop, a mere fop—” then, a quilted petticoat, and over this a sort of 

It was the father’s turn, now, to interrupt, sacque. A mantle, with a hood, had been thrown 
With him, Aylesbury was a favorite, partly, across her shoulders, and the hood drawn up 
because of his polished manner and unusual store over her head. It was a coquettish costume, and 
of knowledge, and partly, because the young man became Grace especially, for it emphasized the 
brought, as it were, the fresh breezes of Paris, archness and airiness Other usual manner, 
into this pent-up, provincial life. He spoke up, But in the* simplest garb, Grace would have 
therefore, promptly. : been beautiful. She wab tall, but not too tall; 

“ Stay!” he said. “ Aylesbury is no lop. Til willowy, yet rounded inevtry curve and outline; 
not have hiih abused.” she carried her head like a queen; and when she 

“ Well, I don’t abuse him, then. I’lt only say, walked, it was with the free step of young Diana, 
what you’ll find out for yourself, some day, that j What shall we say of her face, at once so high- 
he 4s a most dangerous companion for an enthu- \ bred, spirited, and womanly ? From the dimpled 
elastic girl, like Grace; and, to speak plainly, 5 chin, and rose-bud mouth; from t hi perfect nose, 
all the more dangerous, because her future \ and cheek chiselled like that of an antique statue; 
husband, heir of an Illustrious name though he < up to the level eye-brows, and the forehead 
is, is as coarse as a country bumpkin.” j broad as Clytie’s, It was everything that the moat 

“ I-*-I never thought of that,” said the father, } critical could desire. The eyes themselves were 
hesitatingly. <“ But Grace is a dutiful child, and ? of a sapphire blue, shaded by long, curling lashes, 
would not, I am sute, think of disobedience.” { The abundant hair was of that rare, rich, chestnut 
“There is always danger, when two young j hue, which, in the sunshine, takes the sheen 
people are thrown together,” said the son, senten- i of gold. Her complexion was so delicate* that the 
tiously. “ But fbre-warned is fore-armed. You least emotion sent the color to her cheek, 
ought to have no handsome, weH-maztaered fel- “Do not go in'** Saifr Aylesbury, as he dis- 
lows hanging about here.” mounted, and threw the bridle to his groom. 

“ It can’t be. She’d never love a rebel,” said “ 1 see you are tor a walk. Perhaps you will let 
the father. “She is an Aginoourt, and they me join you. Dick,” turning to his servant, 
have always been loyal.” : j “ lead the horses up and down the avenue.” 

“Perhaps you are right. But 1 Grace is very j If Grace Aginoourt was the most beautiM of 
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Her sex, Philip Aylesbury was hardly leas hand* 
some as a man. As he stood there, doffing his 
hat, and bowing almost to the ground, in the 
elaborate manner of his time, you saw that he 
was nearly six feet high, and admirably propor¬ 
tioned, his figure indicating grace and pliability, 
as well as strength. He was attired in a long, 
embroidered riding-eeat, such as was then 
fashionable at the Court of France; and he wove 
high horseman’8 boots, and carried, not only the 
nmiAl rapier at hiB side, but a jaunty riding-whip 
in his hand. 

Grace nodded, gaily, and held out her hand. 

14 1 was going alone,” she said, “ for a turn in 
the woods.” Then she glanced at him, with 
madden shyness, and added, “ But you may 
come, if you like*” 

Grace herself hardly understood that sadden 
shyness. Was it caused by the something, she 
knew not what, in her guest’s manner ? She felt 
th* blushes rising to her cheek. To conceal her 
emotion, she stopped, as soon as they crewed the 
road, to pluck a wild flower in the grass. 

Grace had lived to be nineteen, but never yet 
had known, consciously, what love was. She 
had been told, almost from childhood, that she 
was to marry her cousin. At first, she had 
accepted this destiny, without a thought. Mar¬ 
riage, and especially love, were vague thinga in 
Ac far future; meantime, she was young* she 
was gay, she was happy. Plenty of suitors, as 
■he came to womanhood, gathered about her, 
in spite of the rumor of her pro-engagement. 
Hut she was indifferent to all alike. She was a 
girl of an imaginative character, and her ideal, 
secretly* was high; no one that she saw touched 
her heart, because no one met its requirements; 
least of all did her cousin. While others merely 
amused her; were but the mark for her gay 
raillery; he, after awhile, absolutely repelled 
her. All this, at first, was his own feult. For 
he did not even take the trouble to win her; he 
accepted the marriage as a matter of course; he 
addressed her rather as a master than as a 
suitor. To a proud nature, like that of Grace, 
was humiliating. , She had never put it to 
herself, in so many words, but it began dimly to 
dawn on her, ther her cousin was a tyrant, and 
* brutal one, and that a wedded life with him 
would be intolerable to a woman of spirit 

The return of young Aylesbury intensified this 
growing disgust The contrast between the 
graceful manners of the one, and the boorish 
deportment of the other, between refinement, 
intelligence, and culture on one side, and coarse¬ 
ness and ignorance on the other, was a revelation 
to tba en^pP^stic girL Moreover, Aylesbury’s 


liberal ideas, which her family secretly abhorred 
as treasonable, had a fascination for her, as for 
all other ardent souls. “ Yes,” he said, “ 1 have 
come to fight in the good cause.” What wonder 
that Grace, eyer reedy to be moved by great 
thoughts, kindled, at such impassioned language, 
and unconsciously looked up to the speaker as a 
hero. What wonder, that, before she knew it, 
she loved 1 

The two were silent, until they entered the 
grove, at the foot of the lawn, through which had 
been cut a labyrinthine path, one of the oonceita 
of that day. Into this they turned, as if by the 
same impulse; for here they would be alone. 

For some h&lf-an-kour, they talked on common 
topics. At last, Aylesbury said, abruptly, (< 1 
have news. I have got my commission.” 

“ I am so glad.” 

His countenance fell, and he said, gloomily, 

“ Then you won’t miss me ?” 

41 1—I—didn’t mean that,” Grace stammered, 
and her heart began to beat fast. “ Of course, 
we shall all be sorry. Gay chevaliers, from 
Paris, are not so plenty, you know.” 

She raised her eyes, to his, with an arch look, 
put on to conceal her real emotion. But they 
fell,, instantly, under his earnest gsse. 

“,Will you miss me ?tt‘ tdi* took her hand, as 
he spoke. “ That is the question.” Then he 
went on, eagerly and passionately. 44 Oh 1 dar¬ 
ling, you don’t know how I love you. Ever 
since I first saw you, I have been torn, by two 
conflicting emotions; on the one side, the longing 
to stay, and try to win your love; and on the 
other, the sense oTtiMlfe calling me to the aid of 
my bleeding country. But fate has decided for 
me. I had, before I saw yen, applied for a 
commission; and it has now comp; to-morrow 
I leave, to join General Washington.” 

Grace was now deathly pnle. The look of p?iy 
badinage had faded from her eyes. She did not 
attempt to withdraw her hand. In a moment, 
as by a flash of lightning, she saw the true state 
of her heart. She loved this man 1 

Then she thought hmocousin. i She remem¬ 
bered the family compact, ito‘ whicM dp 4o this 
hour, she hod made no open objection. Could 
she do it now? ; Would she not be accused, and 
justly, of coqoetTy, if she did ? Moreover, was 
it not her duty to sacrifice herself, rather than 
disobey her father ? She recalled, too, the roy¬ 
alist sentiments of her family. Never, never, 
she felt, would her father consent to her mar¬ 
riage with Aylesbury. As she thought of all 
this, she made a faint effort to withdraw her 
hand, and turned away from her lover. 

Little did she know, that, at that very moment, 
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her cousin was watching her, from the other j 
side of a clump of bushes. Had she seen his 
scowling, almost demoniacal look, she would have 
realized, even more than she did, the peril, to ; 
Aylesbury, to say nothing else, of this un¬ 
fortunate passion. 

Grace had stopped, for a moment, while her 
lover had been speaking, but she now moved on. 
Aylesbury kept at her side, still holding her 
hand, and thus, though their spy followed, he 
could not follow close enough, without showing 
himself, to overhear what was next said. 

ii Haven’t you a word for me? Oh! be pitiful,” 
cried the lover. “ It cannot be that you are 
really pledged to your cousin.” 

She had been struggling for strength to speak. 
Now, she said: 

“ Then you know all. You know I must not 
listen to you. Oh! why, why did we ever 
meet?” 

“ Providence is wiser than we are,” he said. | 
“ We were destined to meet, and I, at least, to j 
love. Nor will I, can I, ever love another. Only j 
a single look, Grace—darling! ” I 

It was the first time he had ever called her by j 
her baptismal name, and every fibre and nerve | 
thrilled, as he spoke it. He went on, boldly. j 

‘‘Our tastes, our empathies, are so alike, j 
that it would be a crime* in you, to many your ; 
cousin; and it would wreck my life forever.” 

How was it possible to answer such pleading 
as this? Grace could not deny the truth of 
what he said. She was too noble, too womanly, 
for that. 

“ But—but,” she faltejq0jt<‘ even if my cousin 
was out of the question—” 

“ Then you don’t love him ? ” cried Aylesbury, 
rapturously.: “ You don t love him.” 

She raised her eyes to his. :i> in momenta r y 
reproach', and still hurried on. 

But that look was enough. 

“ And you love me?” 

He would have thrown his arms about her, but 
she evaded him. 'V * . • 

“No, no, I never4aa be jCmrs,” she cried. 
“Net until my father (consents, at least; and 
that will not be, so long as you are true to your 
principles, which I pray God you may always 
bo. But,” she said, seeing the agony that swept 
across his face, “ I will promise, never, never, to 
marry my cousin, or any one else. In death, at' 
least,” and she turned, and regarded him, solemn¬ 
ly, as one might look across a grave into Eternity, 
“ we can be one.” 

“I will wait for you, even longer than Jacob 
waited for Rebecca,” said her lover, removing 
his hat, reverentially, and looking up to heaven, 


“ I will do everything, but abandon my country— 
so help me God I ” 

As he finished, he replaced his hat, raised 
Grace’s hand, kissed it, and let it go. 

“ Hark I” cried Grace, for she heard the un¬ 
dergrowth stirring, clpse at hand. “ Some one 
is coming. I must go.” 

With the words, she turned, and find towards 
the house. T 

> — ■ - • 
CHAPTER III. 

Grace and her lover, had just disappeared 
within the grove, when her cou&in rode up to 
the Hall, and dismounting, flung his bridle to 
his groom. 

. In the door-w’ay, he came face to fhce with 
Bryan. But, before we record the conversation 
that followed, let us tty to describe this* new 
guest, so that the reader, in some degree, at least, 
may realize his appearance and aspect. 

Not less than six feet high, heavily rather than 
gracefully built, and already, though only five 
and twenty, beginning to put on flesh, the cousin 
and suitor shewed, in his slouching gait, and 
mottled complexion, the consequences*of the self- 
indulgent life he had led. Utterly ibiltkmt in¬ 
tellectual resources, for he never opened abbak ; 
accustomed to think only of himself, for hia 
natural selfishness had been increased by hiar 
being rich and an only child; more at home 
with horses, dogs and servants, and brutal with- 
all, than with women, or even with the cultivated 
of his own sex, he was the last person in the 
world, as her lover already hinted, whom an- 
! imaginative girl, like Grace, could have'ever loved. 

: Even her own family would have recognized thla • 
fact, if he had been a Sttanget*, and not a relative. 

“Where’s Grace?*” stiid the tieWr corner, ab¬ 
ruptly. “I see the horse of that fiddle^fhddle 

( French dandy here. Is he in yonder with her?’* 
He pointed, with his riding-whip, as he spoke, 
to the drawing-room door. 

Even Bryan could not help contracting this 
coarse, rude nature, with Aylesbury’s, and not, 
we may be sure, to the advantage of the cousin. 

\ The air of mastery, which the latter put on, an- 
| noyed even the cynibal brother. But he answered, 

\ civilly, 

| “No, she isn’t there: She went' out with' 1 
Aylesbury, I think, in the direction of the 
•j grove;” 

An oath broke from the other’s lips. 

“ It’s quite time, Bryan,” he said, emphatically 
striking his high, horseman’s boots, with his 
riding-whip, “ that this thing was put a stop to. 
What business has the fellow hereJttkWbtft the 
deuce is he sweet on Grace for? TOP have to 
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teach him his place. And as for her, she's an 
abominable flirt—” 

"Look here, Jack/’ interposed Bryan, "I 
don't want to be offensive, but I won’t have 
harsh words used about Grace.” 

His hearer grew red to the roots of his hair,, 
and his hand went down to the hilt of his rapier. 

44 You needn’t do that,” said Bryan, coolly. “ I 
won’t quarrel with you. But I’ve had my eyes 
about me, since my return, and I must say that 
the position, in which you find yourself, is 
principally your own fault.” 

44 My own fault!” He was a little cowed by 
Biyan’s coolness, but neverthelesss was choking 
with rage. 

41 Yes ! your own fault You have quite forgot 
that Grace, like every other girl, prefers to be 
wooed. She don’t fancy having the handkerchief 
thrown to her, a la Sultan. Stay! hear me 
through. My father and 1 wish for .this mar¬ 
riage quite as much as you do. But we did ex¬ 
pect that you’d assume something, at least, of 
the air of a suitor. Meantime, there comes along 
this coxcomb—I don’t like him, or his French 
manners, any better than you do—and begins 
to pay her the thousand little civilities a lady 
loves. Do you wonder she is pleased ?” 

44 But why the deuce did my uncle allow it? 
Why didn’t he turn the fellow out of doors? A 
mincing Frenchman, with a moustache like a 
Pandour! Why, no honest Christian would wear 
inch a thing.’’ 

Bryan restrained a smile, with difficulty, at ] 
this remark. Moustaches, indeed, were not an 
English, much less a Virginia, custom; but he | 
had seen enough of the world abroad to have out- ] 
grown Jack’s narrow little provincial notions. 

44 It was not as easy as you think,” the brother 
answered, calmly, 44 to turn Aylesbury out of 
doors. His father, remember ,was an old friend, 
a very old friend, of our family. But this is wast¬ 
ing words. I don’t think there’s any damage 
done, or likely to be; Grace has been too well 
brought up; all you have to do is to be atten¬ 
tive to her, like other suitors; and the sooner 
you begin,” with significance, 44 the better.” 

His hearer stood, tapping his boot, and sulkily 
looking on the ground, like a chidden school-boy, 
for a moment; then be broke forth. 

44 They went to the grove, you say ? Well, I'll 
go there, too. Things will have come to a pretty 
pass, if a Virginia gentleman can’t cut out a fool 
of a French fop.” As he finished, he turned, 
tnd strode off, in the direction of the grove. 

44 1 wonder if he is most booby, or brute,” 
soliloquized Bryan, as he watched the receding 
figure. 44 1 could almost find it, in my heart, to 


pity Grace, if it wasn’t that the match is impera¬ 
tive, now that I’ve dipped the estate so deeply in 
London. What will my father say, when he 
knows all?” 

Meantime, as we have seen, the other had 
reached the grove, and been a witness to the 
parting of Grace and Aylesbury. He had in¬ 
tended to join the former, as soon as he saw her; 
but he arrived, just as Aylesbury took her hand; 
and so he shrank back, and concealed himself. 

Grace had just emerged from the grove, when she 
heard voices behind her, one low, the other angTy. 
At the same time, she recognized her cousin’s 
horse, which his groom was leading up and down, 
on the gravelled road, in front of the terrace. 

44 It is Jack’8 voice,” she cried, stopping 
suddenly, and looking back affrighted. 44 Oh 1 if 
he should pick a quarrel.” 

She put her hand on her heart, as if to stop its, 
quick throbbing. Suddenly, there was the rattle 
of steel, as of rapiers rapidly crossed in fight. 
With a shriek, she turned, and flew back. 

Her cousin, on his part, had emerged from the 
thicket, as soon as he saw that Grace was out of 
sight, and advanced on Aylesbury. 

44 You insolent traitor,” he cried. 44 I’ll teach 
you to insult the girl I’m going ip marry.” 

"Insult her?” said Aylesbury, in amazement. 

44 Yes l Didn’t I see you ? Didn’t I hear you 
coax her to throw me over ? By the Lord, such 
a sneak, were he twenty times an Aylesbury, 
deserves only to be treated as I would treat one 
of my slaves.” 

As he spoke, he lifted his riding-whip, as if he 
was about to strike. J 

Aylesbury sprang back, raising his hand fi 
warningly. He knew that a collision with this 
angry boor was to be avoided, if possible. 

44 Stop,” he said. 44 You have used words, sir, 
which an Aylesbury could never forgivp, if it was 
not that a lady’s name is, at present, involved in 
the affair. For that reason, I overlook them. 
At any other time and place—a pretence can 
easily be found—I shall be ready to answer you, 
in any way you wish.” 

44 Coward, as well as sneak,” was the con¬ 
temptuous answer; and the other advanced, his 
whip still raised, threateningly. 

44 1 warn you, I warn you,” replied Aylesbury, 
retreating, but using the same low tone, hardly 
above a whisper. 44 And for heaven’s sake, don’t 
speak so loud. Miss Agincourt may still be in 
hearing.” 

44 You treacherous scoundrel, how dare you 
speak her name?” The voice was louder and 
angrier than ever. 44 I’ll whip you as I would a 
hound.” And he pressed on. 
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Aylesbury, watching his adversary, retreated 
fdr & dozen paces, or so. Then, finding himself 
near the turn of the path, from which he knew 
Grace could see them, if she should look back, he 
stopped, and lifting the scabbard of his rapier, 
and stooping to avoid the blow, he sent the riding* 
whip, with a dexterous twist, flying into the air. 
The next moment, he stood ereet, barring the 
path to his rival. 

The latter, at this disgraceful check, drew his 
rapier, and .rushed on, wild with rage. 

44 If you will have it, then,” said Aylesbury, 
drawing in return. 44 But God be my witness, 
this quarrel is not of my seeking.” 

It was the clash of the steel, thus crossing, 
that Grace had heard, and that brought her, in 
another instant, on the scene. 

Notwithstanding what Aylefflmry had just said, 
he had no intention of taking his adversary’s life. 
He hild put himself strictly on the defensive. 
Trained, as a fenoer, by the best masters of 
Europe, he had no doubt that he was more 
skilful than his opponent, and his design was to 
seize a favorable moment, and disarm the latter. 
But brutish strength, and the impetuosity of 
passion made up f in part, for his rival’s interior 
science. The Atigry cousin came rushing on, 
like a mad bull, about to bear everything down 
before him; but yet with sufficient caution, not 
to expose any Weak point to his enemy. Aylesbury 
was forced to give way, for a step. But he parried 
each rapid assault, as he retreated, with a skill 
that would have brought forth applause even 
from his old master. At last, he saw his chance, 
and just as Grace entered on the scene, availed 
himself of it. 

His rival had made a lunge, that laid himself 


open, if it ftaled, to Aylesbury; but the latter 
intended, by a dexterous turn, to avoid the 
thrust, and- to disarm the other* But at that 
instant, Grace appeared, crying to the combatants 
to forbear. Aylesbury was startled, and, for the 
moment, disconcerted; his foot slipped; and 
though he succeeded in turning aside the rapier i 
of his antagonist, his own went straight on, 
passing through the body of the cousin, who tell, 
like a log, heavily, to the ground. 

44 Good God! what hare I done?” cried 
Aylesbury, staggering back, as he withdrew his 
blade, now red with the blood of his antagonist. 

Grace, for one moment, forgot everything 
except that she was a woman, and that a man 
was dying at her feet. She flung herself down 
at the side of her wounded cousin, and was 
already supporting his head in her arms. At 
Aylesbury’s words, she looked up, and realized, 
as if all at once, that he was there. She knew, 
of course, that, in the quarrel, her cousin mast 
have been the most to blame. His passionate 
character, the angry tones she had overheard, 
assured her Of this. But she had believed that 
no provocation would have induced her lover to 
fight. She felt, that, if he was what she thought 
he was, he would avoid a duel, if only to protect 
her own name. She did hot know the extremi¬ 
ties to which he had been driven. She could not 
believe it possible that even her cousin would 
have* been as insolent and insane as he had been. 
She looked up, therefore, at Aylesbury, with 
eyes ftill of passionate grief and reproach. 

44 Go!” she cried, 44 you have murdered him. 
Why do you stop ? You have put a grave between 
us. Never let me see your fheo again. Go, go I” 

[TO BK CONTINUED.] 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


BY OKOBOX H. COFFIN. 


I stood alone In the twilight, 

When evening shadows play, 

While perfumes, sweet from the meadow, 
Bring me welcome close of day. 
Welcome to those that are happy. 

And welcome to those who mourn; 
Symbol of life's fleeting moments, 

A leaf from its volume tarn. 

Thus, standing before her picture, 

My thoughts ware bridging the years. 
To that parting in injured pride, 

When filled were her eyes with tears. 

I pamed out into the gloaming, 

And left the tapestried hall, 

To seek, and ask for a pardon, 

From one who was all in alL 


Again I stand by that picture, 

After years have rolled around. 

Beside me now is the woman, 

That healed that deeply scarred wound. 
Laugha, as I tell her my story, 

Of my thoughts, both grave and gay, 
Then asks if my heart it is lad, 

As on that propitious • 

Her loving words I ebarish-riow. 

As in days when she was fair* 

Though o’er her face time’s hand ft drawn. 
And silver-gray her hair. * } * 

m tell you the won»n I wo#. 

Since you do not seem to know, 

I wedded the one that I loved 

In the yean of long ago. 
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■ *« You may plough and you may plant, but you 
can’t make an onion-bod grow up into lettuces,” 
cried Mrs. Oakford, wrathfully. “Samantha 
Jane, if you don’t look out, you’ll break that tea¬ 
cup 1” 

“ I’d like to—it’s so ugly—and the whole set, 
into the bargain,” said the girl, glancing, with 
h«ge disdain, at the row of befloweged dishes that 
stood on the table. 

“ You’re about as wicked a creatur’ as ever 
lived—I wouldn’t ha’ believed you could make 
sock a dreadful speech 1” exclaimed her step¬ 
mother, in a horrified voice. “Where you’ll 
Cad, if you continuer a goin’ on as you’ve done 
tp-day, is more’* I can tell, but there’s judgments 
i* store, so we’re told, over and over, and if ever 
you remember it, 1 should think you’d feel kind 
•* trembly.” 

But her listener looked too weary, in body and 
soul, to tremble at anything. 

“ There, they’re done,” she said, waving the 
towel over the dishes, with a sort of contemptuous 

triumph. 

“ Done ? If you expect to put cups and saoers 
sway, in my house, done up in that style, with 
touch, you’re mistaken,” said her step-mother. 
•* So now, jest take the other towel, and rub ’em 
into a shine.” 

The girl obeyed, obediently enough, but allowed 
herself the relief of observing: 

** It’s just wasting time, to rub things with so 
many cloths.” 

Mrs. Oakford opened her eyes to their utmost 
width. 

“ I swan to man 4 if that ain’t the beat of any- 
Ihrng I evfr heard!” she said. “I know wh&l 
I bad ought to do—I had ought to box your ears, 
gamantha Jane, Ireely believe you’re possessed— 
X do indeed.” 

•« 80 do I, sometimes,” exclaimed Jane, burst? 
lug into a sudden storm of tears. 

Mrs. Oakford shook her head. 

*« Narvy—that’s what ails you!” she exclaimed, 
*1 last. “ Jest narvy—an eel never was narvier, 
I’m fv-gpin’ to steep some valerian,, and you’ll 
drink it, every drop.” , . 

“ I don’t want any valerian—I want to be let 
alone I” cried Jane, despairingly, “I almost 
aiih now that I was dead—if you torment me, 
you’ll make me wish *o quite—yes, you will !” 


For a moment, Mrs. Oakford sat overpowered 
and aghast at this exhibition of j^ssion, gs she 
thought it. She had always known that Sa? 
mantha Jane was “ queerof late she had been 
terribly fretted, and still more pained, by the 
girl’g inexplicable moods ; but this phase was so 
new, she felt at a loss how to deal with it; albeit, 
as a rule, Mrs. Oakford was a woman of re¬ 
sources, quick perceptions, and a strong will. 

The aound of her own wild words, ^nd her 
/ step-mother’a silence, did * goo^ .deal towards 
| sobering the weary creature. When I tell you 
that as a culmination of weeks of hard work, shOr 
had, on the previous day, ^turned” twenty-five 
great cheeses, perhaps^you ^l.^ipk somewlu^ 
leniently of her outburst. However* Wore she^ 
; had decided whether to say she wan sorry, or, 
| run off to her room, Mrs. Oakfprd got her wits 
; back sufficiently to make the reply, which, whilq 
; it irritated and humiliated, held so much truth, 

; that it could not fail to overwhelm a nature so 
generous and impulsive, as Jane’s, iyith a re- 
; morse as exaggerated aa fyer passion, and its 
expression, had been. ; 

“ I’m only your step-mother,” said Mrs* 
Oakford, slowly, “ and step-mothers are always 
to blame—everybody knows that! I married 
; your father* more because he was such a helpless 
creturY than anything else, with three gals on 
his hands, and you the helplcssest of all—a two- 
year-old baby!” 

“ Oh, mother!” groaned Jane. 

But Mrs. Oakford did not heed. 

“I worked and I slaved, day and night; 
through me, the mortgage on the farm was paid 
off; I took eare of your father, when had 
consumption; and he sgh^ at the end, that, 
thanks to me, he could die ftgsy 1 1 brought up 

your sisters; they’re good, honest women, not 
ashamed nor afraid to work. Only last week, 
over, to Emily’s house, at the baby’s christening, 
their husbands said they had to thank me for 
good wives, and the girlses, they said so, too—” 

“ Mother, mother!” 

“But I’m only a step-mother—I’m made tq 
; slave and to bate—I’m cruel and wicked! Every- 
j body would jine with you; say what you like, 

- b«t mark my words, Samantha Jane, wait till 
| you get to heaven, though I couldn’t ferlicitote 
i you on being in the road at present, and sep 
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what your par says, and your mar, if so be she*8 
fair enough to speak up, which I think she 
would be, though we wasn’t friends when we 
was girls, and she looked down on me, ’caoseil 
hadn’t book lamin’—” 

But she could get no further. Jane threw 
both arms about her neck, kissed her passion¬ 
ately, and ran out of the room.' Mrs. Oakford 
sat for awhile, quite overcome by this scene, 
altogether new in her expekeioer then h6r firm 
mouth began to work, and She wiped a few tears 
firom her shrewd, but kindly, eyes. 

“ Samantha Jane ain’t bad-hearted,” she lhutK 
tfcred, as she rose hnd began rubbing the cups 
and saucers, with the “ second towel,” once or 
twice, unconsciously wiping her eyes with the 
end of it; “but she’s queer; ndt'a bit like the 
others; never was* from a baby! But it’s only 
lately she’s took to being narvy; she gits it from 
her mother; law, the way Susan went on, afbre 
that child was born! Why, it’s a wonder the 
cfretur’ has got any 1 backbone to speak of. Mabby 
I’Ve let her work too hard, this summer. I’m 
such a peeler myself, that I forget—but then, I 
don’t see as that would account for her. tantrums. 
I swan to man, it looks, as I told her, like pos¬ 
session ; it reely does I As if she was a beginnin’ 
as that poor chap might, the Bible tells about, 
that didn’t wear no clothes, and lived in a grave¬ 
yard. Not that 1 1 can believe Samantha Jane 
would be let to go so far. Her father was a 
prayin’ man, though sometimes I used to think 
ef there’d ben less faith, and more works, things 
might ha’ turned out better. But I s’pose a body 
hadn’t (night to judge other folks; the prayin’s 
got to be done, no doubt; it’s certin Bure the 
work has, and the Lord knows I've had my 
share.” 

She had, indeed, good, honest/ iron-bound 
soul; but she had done a great deal that might 
better have been left undofoe. Work had be&n, 
for years and years, her tyrant and her idol. If 
she could find nothing else to do, she would scrub 
the broonr-handles, and turn over the boards of 
•the kitchen-porch, 6fid scour them. On Sunday, 
she rested, physically; hut her mind did not 
rest. She was constantly thinking of what 
idarvels she would perform on Monday, even 
while trying to read a chapter in a good book, or 
listening to the parson’s sermon, which, somehow, 
usually seemed to fit the case of her neighbors, 
but not her own. She was not a slanderer, nor 
a drunkard, nor idle, nor slothful: how could his 
Words be meant for her? 

No, indeed, poor, blind soul, she was only 
guilty of one sin—she made a god of work. She 
comprehended, when the minister talked about 


the wickedness of idolatry; she knew it was 
wrong to make an idol of pleasure, of money, of 
your own child even; but she did not know that 
she wa$ an idpjajter, too, and was burying her 
| immortal part in her store-room closets; smoth¬ 
ering it under rag carpets and patchwork quilts; 
dwarfing and choking it in dust and ashes. She 
believed and said-—a solemn truth, too—that the 
man or woman, who shirks necessary duties, is a 
contemptible coward; bat there she stopped. 
She codld not see clearly enough to understand, 
that the person, who spends one single needless 
hour over physical labor, commits a sin against 
both' body and soul; cheats the body of repose; 
cheats the soul of leisure, that ought to be em¬ 
ployed in its enlightenment and development. 

At the time of her marriage, people had 
wondered why an educated man, like Mr. Oakford, 
should have chosen her; but her energy and 
strength of will were Btrong attractions to him. 
HC was so discouraged by ill-luck in business; 
so broken down in health; such a helpless, 
hopeless creature, with a good deal of imagination, 
and very little common sense to balance it, with 
three young daughters on his hands, that her 
energy seemed to him something restftil, some¬ 
thing almost noble. 

When the hideous dishes, which were poor 
Jane’s horror, had been put away, Mrs. Oakford 
felt prompted to go in search of the girl; but she 
resisted the inclination, telling herself, like the 
sensible Woifaan she was, that the only kindness 
she could show, would be to leave Samantha Jane 
alone. 

“When it’s a case of upset narves^, you’d 
better let ’em worry it out. Ef you scold, they 
think it’s hash. Ef you coax, it urritates ’em, 
like a blister-plaster. Oakford, he was as narvy 
as a man could be, and as for Susan—oh, wal, 
when you oome to what she was, there ain’t no 
words. So it’s no wonder, that, between ’em, 
they brought that poor gal Into the world, no 
better’n a bundle of fiddle-strings, badly tied 

Up.” 

But her sympathies were frilly aroused, in 
spite of her contempt for what she held to be the 
weakness of her step-daughter. She knew the 
girl was unhappy, and longed to help her; but 
to find oul any why seemed beyond her power. 

“ I never had a narve myself, ndt as I know, 
except once, in a tooth, and I had that ytalked 
out quick eUuf. It’s a pity, Samantha Jane 
couldn’t have all her narves treated the same 
fashion. Fd do it, if they was mine, ef I had to 
take the skin along with ’em. But the older I 
grow, the plainer I see folks ain’t all run in the 
same mould; and ef they’ve happened to ha’ got 
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into a three-cornered one, you can’t whittle ’em 
round, no matter hoir much you try. Tou may 
Hurt ’em, till they holler, like fell persesse<\; hut 
land’s sake, when you get through, there they 
be, just as three-cornered as when you begun.” 

She sat for some time, lost in meditation, and 
when the striking of the clock roused her to a 
consciousness, that she had been positively idle, 
during an entire half-hour, she sprang np, with : 
a sensation of guilt, feeling rather indignant, too, 
with Samantha Jane, for having been the cause 
of her committing a crime so heinous. 

As she was crossing the kitchen, she heard ; 
footsteps on the porch, and a man’s voice called, 
cheerfully. 

44 Good-afternoon, Mrs. Oakford. I knocked at 
the front-door, but I couldn’t make you hear. I 
thought we should find you in this sanctum. I 
want to introduce my friend, Mr. Crawford, to you. 
He never saw such a kitchen as yours, for there 
never was one equal to it. Unless you mean to use 
the floor for a dinner-table, I don’t know why you 
polish it like this. It may be made of yellow-pine 
boards ; but it looks more like one of the gold 
pavements in Aladdin's palace. Eh, Crawford ?*’ 

The speaker was old Mr. Harding, the minister, 
and when Mrs. Oakford recovered from her 
surprise, at the suddenness of his appearance, she 
perceived that his companion was a stranger, a 
handsome, grave-looking man of twenty-seven, or 
eight, who began talking so pleasantly to her, 
that, to use her own expression, employed later, 
««she took to him, from the first, though she 
Wasn’t, as a gin’ral thing, very consaty, or perky, 
about hitchin’ on to new folks; and you needed 
to summer and winter, too, with a-body, afore 
yoa made up your mind what sort of timber they 
was built out of.” 

She wanted the visitors to follortr her into the 
M room,” a sacred spot, seldom opened, except on 
grand occasions, “ like fUnerals or weddins,” 1 as 
she would herself have said; but Mr. Crawford 
declared that he had not sufficiently admired this 
dazzling kitchen, and begged her to allow them 
to remain there, at which she was delighted, 
partly because she appreciated the compliment, 
partly because she feared there might be dust’ 
upon their boots, which would leave traces on th'4 
immaculate glory of her striped carpet. 

After a little conversation, Mr. Harding ex- 1 
plained the object of their visit. His friend hAd 
a fkncy for spending the summer in this retnehl, 
which was, by the way, the tery loveliest of aft the* 
mountain-guarded valleys of picturesque Penn- : 
sylvania. He was seeking retirement and a 
comfortable home, and Mr. Harding' finished, ! 
saying, 44 1 have brought the pilgrim here, ! 


because, in the whole length and breadth of the 
vale, there is no household, where these requi¬ 
sites can be found in such perfection.” 

44 Land’s sake I I want to know I” cried Mrs. 
Oakford, at this compliment But she shook her 
head. 44 I never had a boarder in my life, and 
I shouldn’t know how to behave,” she said. 

44 Treat him, as if he belonged to you,” said 
Mr. Harding. 44 Try and put a little flesh on his- 
bones, and if he insists on burying himself, day 
and night, among his papers and books, scold 
him well, and rout him out.” 

He said a good deal more, and Mr. Crawford 
tried his persuasive eloquence, also; but Mrs. 
Oakford still shook her head, and reiterated: 

“Wal, I do* know—J don’t think I could. 
Samantha Jane, she ain’t very strong this spring, 
and I’d have to hire a gal.” 

44 Whose wages, you must'let me'pay,” said 
Mr. Crawford. 

44 Law, do tell I Wal, I do’ know—I guess 
not!” said Mrs. Oakford. 

She and the minister were seated, with their 
backs towards the door whieh led into the hall; 
but just then, Mr. Crawford beheld a vision! 

A tall, pale girl, with wonderful dark violet 
eyes, and a profusion of golden hair, flitted past, 
paused an instant to peep into the room, and 
fled like some frightened, wild thing, when she 
perceived his eager gate fastened upon her. 

He was not an impressionable man. It was 
not the girl’s loveliness which struck him. Indeed, 
the neighbors never even dreamed of calling her 
good-looking, though they admitted that, perhaps, 
“she would grow to be, if ever she filled out, 
and got a little color In her cheeks, and her eyes 
wasn’t so crazy-like.” 

But it was exactly the expression of those 
marvellous eyes, which attracted Mr. Crawford. 
He liad'a hasty thought, that, out of them, stared 
a tWufclSd’soul, as yet toe young and unde¬ 
veloped* to comprehend its own capacities; sick 
and weary, with a great longing for somethings 
it knew not Whfct; but f As* knew; it was for 
action, for progifess, for ooeupMion to fill it, for 
light and sunshine ! 

* Ae was roused-from his re very, by some ques¬ 
tion Mr. Harding asked of him. f 

44 1 beg your pardon,” he said, apologetically. 
44 1 believe I did not just catch what you said.” 

1 44 1 believe ybu didn’t, not 'him a single word,”' 
laughed the old gentlemajfc^^ffe’s always going 
'wool-gathering, this friend of mine, Mrs. Oak¬ 
ford.” 

“ I wouldn’t ha’ said he knew a might about 
sheep, or any other fanning work,” replied Mrs. 
Oakford, with a puzzled air. 
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“Not he. Couldn’t tell wheat from oats,” 
rejoined the minister, still laughing, though he 
refrained from say explanation of the good 
woman’s blunder. 

S “1 wish you could be persuaded to take me in, 
Mrs. Oakford,” said Crawford. li Til try not to 
be much trouble.” 

“ Oh, I ain’t afeerd of the trouble, but do’ know 
as 1 could suit you. 1 kin bake and bile, with 
most, and as for puddin’s and pies, wal, mabby 
itfs sort o’ Boastin’, but I wouldn’t give in to 
Queen Victory, no matter how many new-fongled 
things she may ha’ larnt.” 

. Few people are proof against flattery, if prop¬ 
erly administerefoL So, between judicious oom- 
pliments, and the offer of remuneration, which 
she frankly admitted he rated at too high a figure, 
Mrs. Oakford finally decided to put her two best 
chambers at Mr. ' Crawford’s service, far the 
summer. < 

Her sUp<rdaughte(r showed a rather provoking 
indifference, when told of the arrangement.. But, 
still somewhat moved by the recollection of the 
girl’s outburst, Mrs. Oakford refrained from 
reproaches, and went, after tea, to. engage the. 
services of Jeruaha Norris, a capable, elderly 
virgin, who, to use her own phrase, “wasn’t 
born to be nobody’s waiter, though sometimes 
she went out, to obleege, when folks was dmv, 
and knowed how to treat her arter she got 
there.” 

The next day, Mr. Crawford took possession of 
his new quarters, and amazed Mrs. Oakford and 
Jerusha, by the quantity of books he brought 
with him, for the accommodation of which, some 
shelves had to be arranged in fads sitting-room. 
Jane had been seized with one of her shy fits, 
and wanted to avoid the gentleman, as long as 
possible, so.she asked her step-mother’s permis¬ 
sion to go and make a visit, that afternoon; u The 
request was granted; but it was so unusual, that, 
after the girl’s departure, Mrs, Oakford observed, 
to Miss Norris,: 

“ It’s the queerest Idee for fimr to g4 into her 
head—why, ’taint onot a year you can coax her 
to go into a neighbor’s house.”. , ,f 

. “ Samanthy Jape’s dreffully oonsaty,” t ^he 
elderly virgin replied, with the decision which 
characterized her; “e-body can’t say she ain’t 
likeable; but, somehow, you never feel to know, 
her; she seems to (mve things in her head, and 
yop can’t tell wlpt! tliqyr be.’’ , 

“ Butsbe’s agood gal,” Mrs. Oakford ohseryed, 
still softened by the recollection of yesterday’s, 
scene. “ I ham’t ne fault to find with her.’ ’, 

“I don’t want you to find none,” returned 
Miss Norris. “ The truth is, Maria Oakford, 


you’re, a step-mother in a thousand. I ain’t one 
to soft-sawder, everybody knows, but that’s what 
you beyond ’tain - no use to contradict” 

“ Wal, I don’t s’pose I’m so bad, but what I 
might be worse,” Mrs. Oakford answered, with a 
gratified air. “ I’ll tell you what, Jerushy, let’s 
go and pick some strawberries, and give that city 
chap such a short-cake as he never eat; and as 
fqr cream* wal, I swan to man, I never saw 
nothin’ like the brindle-oow’s milk, since she 
come in;, and the calf s a likely critter as ever 
you see. Samantha Jane wants to raise it, and I 
think mabby I will,” 

«“ Calves afid babies ip a o’ trouble,” Miss 
Norris observed, oracularly, “and the—” she 
hesitated a< Httlq, then added, with an engaging 
show of maidenly mod,esiy-^-“ and the kind that. 
grows up, men-folks, is the most bother of all— 
yqu said Brindle’s was, I think ?” 

Mrs. Oakford was so impressed by Jerusha’s 
virgipal delicacy, that she immediately offered 
thp maiden one of her most gorgeously beflowered 
bowls, to pick the strawberries in, and led the 
wqy out to the “patch,” feeling that she was in 
the society of a very superior person. 

Mr. Crawford had been established, for nearly 
a week, under Mrs. Qakford’s roof, before he 
succeeded in making any approach to acquaint¬ 
ance with Jane, whose taciturnity became all tJbe 
more noticeable, from its contrast to the voluble 
powers of conversation possessed by her step¬ 
mother and Miss Norris. The girl impressed him 
as being proud, rather than shy; in a morbid,, 
unhealthy state of mind, too, which caused her. 
to feel that she had no special place in the world, 
and wag not particularly needed by anybody; 
full of vagqe longings and aspirations, which 
perplexed and troubled her; passing through the 
restless, impatient phase, oommon to all very 
young people, endowed with that doubtful good, 
an imagination; and the restlessness and impa¬ 
tience were increased, jn her case, by the 
unsympathetic, commonplace baldness of her 
surroundings. 

Mrs. Oakford, and her coadjutress, informed 
him daily, that “ Samanthy Jane was queer—very 
queer.”- The girl’s two married sisters, fine, 
ample, personable women, but with no very greet, 
intellect, gave him the same information, couched, 
however, in more grammatical English, as became 
their -education. The family doctor hardly went 
so far, but said thflft Jane, was. delicate, growing 
too fast, mid it was this that made her odd. She 
must have rest and amusement, he said, else she 
UUgkt,die of consumption, as her mother had done 
before her., 

Mr. Crawford had gone, one morning, to a 
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io wi, distant a oeupte of heun by Mil, not 
expecting to return until evening; but -not 
finding the acquaintance he went to se 4 k, he 
came back* early in the afternoon. Going up to 
hie sttting-poom, he discovered Jane, Mated on j 
the floor, so deeply engrossed in one of hie books, j 
that she did not hear him enter. When, finally, ; 
she became aware of hie presence, she Was so; 
startled, that, in her haste to rise, she dropped ; 
the volume. u 

“ Mother sent me to duSt a little,” she said, 
embarrassed. “Bat I—I got to reading—and 
forgot all about it.” ' » 

“ I sm sure the room needs no dusting,” Mr. 
Crawford ansWered, kindly, “ and my books are ; 
quite at your service, Miss Jane—that is, some ; 
of them—I fear there are m good many not quite 
suited to a youthful mental appetite;” 

His smile Was so genial, his voice so pleasant, 
that Jane forgot her confusion. 

“ I’m afraid I don’t care much about any, 
except novels and poetry,” she said, reluctantly. ; 

•* Don’t you like history ?” 

“ I like reading about the Stuarts. There are 
bits of French history, too; and the CXuaades. 
Well, I’m afraid that’B about alL But my 
sisters say it is a waste of time to read novels.” 

“ That is, peihape, going too far,” said Mr. 
Crawford. “ But they don’t answer, as a steady 
mental diet, any more than cakes and sweet¬ 
meats would do, alone, to support the body.” 

44 Oh, dear!” sighed Jane. 

« Understand, I am not advising you to give 
up reading novels altogether. 1 only say that 
other bookB ought to be read, also.” 

“ There are plenty of things I’d like to study,” 
June said, with a sigh. “ But it’s two years 
since there’8 been a good School in the village. 
F d got started in Latin, but I don’t know enough :j 
to go on by myself.” 

“ Suppose we ask your mother, if you may 
come to school to me,” said Mr. Crawford. “ I 
rather like teaching, and I have so much idle 
time on my hands, that I should be glad to fill; 
up a portion of it.” 

Jane showed her graflfcite, in*a very unnoying 
manner; she burst into tears, and ran out of the 
room. Fortunately, she had to deal with a per¬ 
son capable of comprehending her-exact state of 
mind. The proposal was so unlocked for, so foil 
of delightful possibilities, that, for the moment, 
she was overwhelmed; he suspected this; and 
judged her conduct accordingly. “ Poor ahild,” : 
he said, pityingly. 

Mr. Crawford had hired a pqff of hones, when 
he come, and he began, now, by persuading Jane j 
to ride. He used to ask for hot company, in his j 


walks, too; and When the lessons began} -the 
garden was mode the school-room. So the girl 
spent more hours in the open air, than she had 
ever done in her life; and rapidly began to 
improve, in health. Mrs. Oakford deferred to 
her lodger’s whim, as she considered it; but Bhe 
and Jerusha agreed, that) “ they’d as soon have 
expected people to choose the top of a tree, for a 
school-house, as the garden.” 

The summer passed; Jane’s health improved 
wonderfully. “ It’s ourus ” said Mrs. Oakford, 
“ but she’s not half as narry as she used to be, 
and reddin’, toe, reedin’ all the time; jest the 
thing, I’d bate said, to make her so.” Meantime, 
this “readin’,” or rather, her studies with Ms. 
Crawford, became, with Jane, an ever increasing 
dtflflfcft. After the first weeks, in which hope- 
fills see and dfasemngement alternated, she settled 
to her Work With quiet perseverance, and aston¬ 
ished her teacher by her progress, as real as it 
was rapid. 

Mr. Crawford remained until November, and 
then had to return to the city. But the winter 
did not seem long to Jane. He superintended 
her studies, even though absent, and she had 
his frequent letters, and the promise of his re¬ 
turn, early in the summer, to keep her hopeful 
and buoyant. 

He found her greatly changed, when he came 
back, though the alteration in her letters had 
taught him to expect this. Even the neighbors 
admitted that she was growing pretty; but they 
averred, that her eyes were too large, and her 
maimers not to their taste! “ She was too much 

dressed up,” was their verdict, “ and had too 
much to do with books j and Maria Oakford 
would find out her blunder, some day; but then, 
Maria, she’d dlWays been as sot as a mule, and 
’twasn’t no use to try to budge her.” 

Another summer of happiness to Jane; and 
when winter came again, she was allowed to go 
to a good school, in the nearest large town, re¬ 
turning home every Saturday, for a brief visit. 

Mr. Cfawford appeared anew, With the sunny 
weather, and spent' his third summer at the form. 
Re found Mrs. Oakford and Jane in trouble. 
The two married sisters had died, within a few 
days of each other. All their lives, there had 
existed between the pair, that strange sympathy 
oncf sometimes sees between twins, and after the 
elder’s death, the younger sister was seized with 
the same fever, and from the first, told her hus¬ 
band that she was going to die. “Emily kept 
calling to her, and she most go,” she said. 

Jane had another Source of trouble. Young 
Henshaw had fifllen in love With her, and wanted 
to marry her. Now the Henshaws were among 
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die most prominent people in the county. The 
old mother was a narrow-minded, purse-proud 
woman, and how it came about, that she did not 
oppose her son’s attachment, was a marvel to 
everybody. But she approved of the match, up¬ 
held the somewhat weak young man, and helped 
Mrs. Oakford to. torment poor Jane. 

The girl had known only one pleasure, during 
the whole spring. * In a ’ magazine, that Mr. 
Crawford sent her, she found a copy of verses 
she had written. He had had them published, 
without her knowledge. 1 ■ - , * 

Thesummer went; the winter came and passed. 
Mr. Crawford, returning to- his quiet> haunt, for 
the fourth season, foiind Jane grown into a beau¬ 
tiful woman—she was nineteen. 

A deadly feud was being Waged bf the 
Henshaws. Jane had definitely refused the 
youthful hope of the family, and his mother was 
so furious, that she went about declaring that 
the girl had vainly tried to turn her son’s head. 

In the middle of the summer, a great sorrow 
befelJane. Her step-mother died suddenly ; and 
she was left alone in the world. 

Jerusha Norris remained with her, and it never 
-occurred to either of them, that Mr. Crawford 
ought to be sent away; and he, in his masculine 
blindness, never remembered that , his presence 
in the house might cause comment. 

It is doubtful if it would have done so, had it 
not been for old. Mrs.. Henshaw’s desire for 
vengeance. She set afloat evil whispers, which 
grew, with the rapidity and strength such 
accursed offspring of wickedness and malice 
. always display. Weeks elapsed, however, before 
even Jerusha Norris heard of the slanders. 

But they did reach her at last, and nearly 
drove her out of her senses with horror and rage. 
She took Advantage of Jane’s absence, one after¬ 
noon, to seek Mr. Crawford, and tell him what 
was said. 

He was terribly shocked, and agreed with, her 
that he ought to go away. > 

“ It’s all that Henshaw woman. She’s the 
wickedest crttnr’ that ever lived,” Miss Norris 
said. “ I can’t tell you ell they say—it ain’t fit 
to talk about. Oh, to think they should have 
the hearts to speak agin a motherless gal—why, 
a baby ain't more innocent’n our Jane.” 

And poor Jane, passing through the hall, 
overheard the words. She knew, only too wall, 
what they meant. That very afternoon, she had 
met an acquaintance, of her own age, and when she 
stopped to speak, the girl’s mother, who was 
with her, had angrily called her daughter away. 

“Come away, Maria Ann,” she had said. 
“Whether the stories are true, or not, you’re 


not going to hurt your reputation by knowing 
her.” 

' In her distress, Jane had gone, at once, to an 
old, lady, whom she had known all her life; and 
beriinsistanoe finally brought out the whole tale. 

She had returned home, broken-hearted and 
despairing, just in time to overhear a portion of 
Jerusha’s remarks. She got away, without the 
Speakers -being aware of her presence, and was 
not seen by either of them until evening. Then, 
Mr. Crawford fofand her, sitting in the garden, in 
the sunset. He 1 hurried towards her. 

“ I have been looking for you everywhere,’ ’ he 
said. His own agitation was so excessive, that 
he did not notice Jane’s altered looks. “Ian 
obliged to go to Philadelphia, sooner than I 
expected,” he continued, rapidly. “ I want to 
tell you something, first.” » 

f‘No, no,” she cried. “ Don’t tell me any¬ 
thing.” 

“I must,” he pleaded. . “ Listen to me, Jane. 
.Will you be my wife ?” , 

“ No,” she answered, dj no. I could not be, to 
save your soul—I would not, to-save mine.” 

She believed, that, in his generosity, he made 
the proposal,, in order to amend the wrong he 
had unintentionally done her;* She would have 
died, proud creature that she was, died a 
thousand deaths, sooner than accept his sacrifice. 

She ran past him, and entered the house. He 
did not see her again, until just as he was ready 
to leave. 

| “ At least, Jane, we are friends,” he said, 

j “ Oh, yes,” she. replied, wearily. 

| “ Biut there is no—rno hope for me ?” 

“None,” she said, her*voice sounding hard as 
| iron. She longed to tliahk him for his kindness; 

[ to tell him that she knew why he spoke; but she 
1 1 could not bring herself to utter a Word. 

| A few days after his departure, Bhe received a 
lethenfoom him. She did not open it She felt 
certain what ks tenor would bei She would not 
risk her own ebbing courage, therefore, by 
reading it. He should not sacrifice himself for 
her sake. . 

She wrote a. few lines, and inclosed the 
unopened letter. She asked him never to refer 
to the subject again. She could not marry him, 
she repeated. t 

So another beautiftil dream died suddenly, in 
Everard Crawford’s squI ; for he had loved the 
girl; he discovered it, only too surely, when he 
heard how she had been slandered. But, like a 
brave man, he tried courageously to subdue hie 
suffering, thought was a hard struggle. 

Meantime, Jane lived on, as best she might. 
She lived the slanders down. She lived even 
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past the bitterness and distrust of humanity, 
which such horrible pain brings to the young. 
Jerusha Norris resided with her at the farm. 
Now and then, Jane heard from Mr. Crawford. 
He wrote quiet, friendly letters, which she an¬ 
swered, in the same spirit. But he never spoke 
of coming back. 

When she was twenty-one, great changes came 
into her life. She published her first book, and 
it was successful. Very soon after, the farm was 
discovered to have a valuable coal-vein beneath 
it Jane sold the place, for a la^ge. price, re¬ 
serving the old house, and a few acres of ground. 
She showed, too, a business faculty, which caused 
Mias Norris to swell with pride. She insisted 
upon retaining certain shares and royalties in the 
mine. The son of one of the directors wanted 
her to take him also; but that bit of property, 
she declined to include in her portion. 

She decided to carry out what had grown the 
ruling desire of her soul, a wish to travel. She 
asked Miss Norris to accompany her. She was 
alone in the world, and the spinster’s fidelity 
had greatly endeared her to Jana 

“ Law, I ain’t fit,” said Miss Norris* 44 You’re 
rich, now, and you’re gittin’ famous. I’d better 
stop where I be, and keep Che house ready ftu* 
ye to come back to, when you like.” 

But Miss Norris was prevailed on to make an 
extended tour, even visiting California and 
Mexico, before she returned, to overpower the 
neighborhood by her traveled grandeur. 

Jane spent the summer in her old home; then 
sailed for Europe; under the charge of some of her 
numerous new friends; and life altered so, that, 
sometimes, she wondered if she could be the 
morbid, hopeless girl, of a few years back. Only 
one sentiment remained unchanged—her love for 
Everard Crawford. But she was too sensible to 
call existence barren, because it ought have borne 
no fruit. 

Everard Crawford had been in South America, 
tor some time. He did not return until the 
spring after Jane sailed for Europe. A great 
longing came ever him, to visit the spot, where 


he had known so much tranquil happiness, in 
her society. So, in the pleasant spring weather, 
he went out there, knowing, by the newspapers, 
that she was in Rome. 

He astonished Miss Norris, by his sudden 
appearance; and spent the evening with her. 
In the excitement of seeipg him* she revealed 
certain suspicions of her own* which caused 
Crawford, suddenly, to alter all his plans. 

Three days later, he was ou the ocean. Within 
three weeks, he was in Rome. 

So it came about, th^i, one bright afternooq, 
Jane Oakford was seated under the shadow of 
the ilex-trees,. in her garden. The fountain 
laughed and sang. A skylark soared into the air, 
and caroled his heart out in heavenly melody. 
Open letter and journals, on the rustic table by 
her side, had told her that her last book had 
given her still another breath of fame. Yet she 
sat there, a little saddened, a little lonely, 
thinking, as a great poetess once wrote, how 
dreary it was for women, to ‘* hear the nations 
praising them far off.” 

Suddenly, a voice called, 

41 Jane, Jane!” 

She looked up, and saw Everard Crawford. 
There he was, holding her two hands, and she 
trying, in a breathless way, to express her pleased 
surprise. But he would not listen. 

44 I have come to ask you, again, to give me a 
hope,” he cried. 44 Jane, Jane, how could you be 
so blind? Didn’t you know that I loved you— 
that I had loved you so long? Ah, why did 
you send my letter back, unopened—that would 
have told you! Jane, Jane, could you have 
cared ? Was it true you did not understand that 
I really loved you—that I had only one doubt— 
one fear—that I was not worthy?” 

She did not speak. She could not. But her 
eyes answered him; and the next instant, she was 
clasped close to.his heart., The fountain laughed, 
and the skylark sang, and the sunshine turned 
the ilex-branches to dusky gold; and there the 
pair stood, bringing the glory of their new hap¬ 
piness to add fresh beauty to the scene. 
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At morn they rlae. They we no shining gold, 

Kor row,* nor violet, in the breaking Seat; 

Nor see they any wonders sweet unfold, 

Nor myst'riee of the earth. They do not least 
On incense of a flower, a bird’s wild song, 

A bet's swift. Jagged flight, a brown bee’s gong. 

They do not comprehend the least lew note 


DRI900LL. 

Of Nature’s chording. Blind, and deaf, and Amih, 
To harmonies of sound, sod tint, and speech, 

With misty brain, and heart, and soul all numb. 
They walk day after day—nor even reach 
To tear away the sombre clouds that float 
Between their lives and God. His bending blue 
Smiles down on none so pMful as you! 
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Miss Wynn followed her brother out of his 
new house, and stood on the verandah. She 
looked down at the slope of forest and farm land. 

“You ought to be a satisfied man, Stephen,” 
she said, in her fall, hearty tones. “ There is 
not a prettier home in Fauquier counly. And 
so Lee will think, I’ll answer for her.” 

Doctor Wynn locked the door carefully, and 
glanced doubtfully around him. 

“ It ought to please Lee/* he said. “ Nine years 
of preparation! And always with an eye to her 
wishes. It ought to please her. But I don’t 
know—I don’t know!” 

They walked together, down the steps, and 
along the avenue of elms, to the gate, where their 
horses were waiting. 

Ellen Wynn, who was a tall girl, with a fihn, 
free step, and frank, gray eyes, half hummed, 
half sang, to herself, as they went; but the doc¬ 
tor was grave and silent. He was a thin, fair- 
haired man, with a more refined and sensitive 
face than his sister. But it was to the woman, 
with that resolute face of hers, that you would 
have turned for help, in an emergency. 

Nelly, watching Him keenly, as she walked, 
decided that he did not look as the prospective 
bridegroom of next week should do. Yet nobody, 
who had known Stephen Wynn for ten years, 
had recognized him, in that time, as anything 
~el9e than Lee Page’s lover. That was the es¬ 
sential faot about the man. The Wynns and 
'Pages were allied, by those countless ties of 
blood and intermarriage, which bind Virginia 
families together; the cousins, Stephen and Lee, 
had been lovers in their cradles. The current 
of their love had flowed always without a ripple, 
and under a summer sun. Parents, friends, un¬ 
cles, aunts, and an Innumerable cousinship, had 
waited, approving and in-patient, for the day* 
when Stephen should have established himself in 
practice, and should be ready to bdngfhom# his 
bride. The practice now was established; the 
house was built, and famished; and Miss Wynn 
had just made her final visit of inspection. 

At the great Page mansion* in thenext county, 
the clan had already begun to assemble; tre¬ 
mendous preparations were going on, in the 
kiteliens of a dozen country-seats, which the 
wedding-party would visit, on their triumphal 
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progress, a fortnight hence; far-off kinsmen were 
on their way, in lumbering family-coaches, with 
outsiders from Kentucky and Carolina; the last 
stitch had been taken in the bride’s trousseau, 
the very veil was in its box, pinned to the orange 
blossoms; and yet Doctor Wynn’s blue eye 
wandered uneasily, and he bit his thin lip, as if 
his good fortune was a mere vision, fading in 
thin air. 

“What is the matter with yon, Stephen?” 
said Nelly, sharply. “You look like tragedy 
itself,” 

“It may be my jealous fancy, Nell, but,” 
hesitating, “there is something troubles me.” 

“Tell me all about it,” with a decisive nod. 
41 IPs not about Lee, is it? You have your 
weaknesses, Stephen, but you’re not jealous. It 
can’t be a jealous fancy. Lee is nervous, 
romantic, but—” 

“ No, *1 never had cause for jealousy,” inter¬ 
rupted the doctor. “ And I’ve known Lee since 
we were children. But there is a ooldness, a 
reserve in Lee’s letters, lately, which I cannot 
understand. There was another matter.” He 
hesitated. “Nell, I shall not go into detail. 
Cut there have been several unaccountable 
circumstances, which make me uneasy, and 
uncertain; even though,” he added, smiling 
uncomfortably, “my wedding-day comes next 
week.” 

Miss Wynn waited a moment, in hopes that he 
would be more candid. But he seated her on 
her horse, and mounted his own in silence. 
“ What can yon do for me, Nell ?” he said, as 
they cantered down the hill together. 

“I will go on to Colonel Page’s to-morrow, 
Stephen,” said Nell, prompt as usual, “instead 
of waiting to go with you, next week. If any¬ 
thing is wrong, trust to me to find it ont, and set 
it right.” 

“ 1 knew you would suggest something, Ellen. 
Bat if anything is wrong with Lee, I must set it 
right myself. Nobody must come between us— 
not even yon.” 

“ I will go, to-morrow,” said Ellen, decidedly. 
“There is nothing more to tell me?” looking at 
him sharply, feeling that she had reoeived but a 
half-confidence. 

“No, nothing,” said Doctor Wynn, evading 
her eye. 
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Among Miss Wynn’s many qualities, ww a 
certain big, careless, good nature. “ Very well, 
Stephen, I’ll do,jthe,best 1 can,” she §aid. 
“Keep up heart, will all‘be right. Things 
always do turn out right in the end.” Especially, 
she thought, with rpgard to Stephen's fantastic, 
imaginary grievance. I 

But the matter, which he had reserved, was, 
thi« time, more thajj a fantastic grievance. A 
year ago. Doctor Wynn hpd presented, to Miss 
Page, a pearl necklace. He was not a rich man, 
and his gifts to his bride represented much 
actual self-denial and privatipn, a. fact .which, Lee 
well knew. A week since, while he was ip 
Lynchburg, completing his purchases for the 
bouse, he had seen this necklace exposed for sale, 
in a jeweler's window, and, supposing that it 
bad been stolen, had entered, and demanded to 
know how it came there: 

“It was sold to us/’ said the jeweler, u by 
Miss Lee Page. J have her letter here, offering 
it for a certain sum, cash, which, we paid her/' 
The writing was Lee’s. 

“ The pearls are very fine. Will you loot at 
them with a glass ?*' said the man. 

Doctor Wynn did not look at them with a glops. 
He went out of ,'the shop, sick, and almost 
staggering. Lee, trading with her jewels? Lee, 
selling his poor, liftle gifts fpr ready cash ? Thp 
mystery, the horror of the whole thing, was so 
incredible, so dreadful, to him, that he could not 
bring himself to tell pllen of it. She started, the 
next day, therefore, ignorant of his trouble. 

CHAPTER If. ' 

Colonel Page, with all the rest of the innu¬ 
merable family connections, bad the, highest 
respect for Ellen Wynn’stabilities. He received 
Her with that peculiar, ^qj^ious deference, which 
men pay te a wopaf n, ^hos« shrewd sense and 
jLeenness scares and awep them, 

M It is very kind.jp you to coipe so soon, Ellen. 
JLee is out in thesomewhere/' he said, 
Hurriedly. “ She is pot as well as we shquld.like 
to see her—too pale and haggard. But that’s 
natural, I suppose, We have a few friends with 
ns, already, tbs Cedpr-J^xlge Marshalls,.and jthe 
Volneys, and all of cqtyfqn Betty’s folks, apd the 
Professor. Pyrus, where is Miss Lee? Oh, I 
forgot. She is waging with Professor Sarth. 
She’s not as strong, Ellen, as I could wjsh. She 
feds the need of her mother now, as never before, 
l think.” All this wap poured forth, eagerly 
and incoherently, as tjie old gentleman marched 
up the long hall, with Ellen, pulling his long, 

white whiskers. 
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Ellen Wynn f knev r ®f plainly as if he had put 
itinto woi^ds, that, there w^som^hing $o conceal, 
something which he did not himself understand- 

Poor old cousin Rupert,’* she thought, with an 
; amused smile. “I W u #t had it out.” 

“I will chapge tfy dress, and find Lee,” she 
; said, aloud, however, “Do not send for her. 

: I know ipjr room. Maumee §up will take me 
; to it”' ’ ‘ 

Half-a-dozen servants escorted her to hqr 
chamber. “ Miss Nel^y/’ with her hearty good 
humor, and sharp authority, was dearer to them 
than thpir own gentle, irresolute mistress. 

Mrs. Betty^ Page, from Kentucky, hurried to 
welcome Eljeu, apop ^ she .heard of her 
arrival, and to poup out the news. 

“ Go on wifb your hair, ipy dear, and I’ll 8 ! t 
here, by the window,” she said. “You’ve seen 
cousin Rupert? He is in his element Yon 
know he always did rejoice in a turmoil, and a 
house fiilf to bursting. 89 fond as he is of 
Stephen, too. The dear old. man would be per¬ 
fectly happy, I tl^ink, if only he could know 
that Fred was alive.” 

“ lie has not heard of Fred, for a year,” stud 
Ellen, sharply. “ Not since he started to India. 
Why does he choose this especial time to worry 
about him ? I should waste very little anxiety 
on such a feather-headed fellow, at any season, I 
am sure.’ y 

“ You never were a father, my dear. An only 
son, too. And Fred never had any fault, except 
a drop of vagabond blood. It’s quite natural, 
that* his father should wish for hiip, at this 
crisis in the family affairs.” 

“ I suppose so. But Fred always seemed such 
a cipher to me, that I cannot understand anybody 
wasting affection^ or emotion, on him. The 
Cedar-Lodge people are here?” 

“ Yes. pqt the house wi|l not really fill, until 
next week. All that are here now, are of our 
own family, except Professor Sarth.” 

A singular hesitation, and a furtive glance at 
: herself, did not escape Ellen. 

* * Who is Prqfi^sfor Earth ?” she said, carelessly, 

■ thrusting a gold bpdkiq, through the soft, dark 
; puffs of her hpir,, . 

“He is a friend of Lpe’s, She met him in 
Lynchburg, two qumths ago. He followed her 
home, and cousin Rupert invited him to stay for 
: the wedding.” 

“ Ah I , W^at a trouble such a mass of hair is. 
If it only were curly., This friend of Lee’s—he 
is very pleasant, of course ? What family does 
\ he belong to ?'' , 

I “ Qh* gracious knows, if he eye* had a family. 

\ He plight be Melchisedek,.from the mystery there 
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i9 about him—without fSther, dr mPtliet*, or‘dp-j 
scent. Very learned, and very silent, and with 
no breeding at all to speak of. A thin, colorless, 
pale-eyed creature. His eyes have t!hat dreadful 5 
death-in-life glare, which I have seen in a fish/’ 

Ellen laughed. “ Net much fear pf his fasci-1 
nating any of your girls, Cousin Betfy.” 

“No. Not my girls.” She coughed, uneasily, 
find arranged the flounces on her skirt. . ‘‘ Not 
my girls,” she repeated, meaningly. But M^ss 
Wynn was too busy With lacing her bodice, to \ 
answer. “I honestly confess, Ellen,” continued 
Mrs. Page, lowering her voice, ^ that l do not 
like this man, nor his doings. He professes to 
be a mesmerist—magnetizer—t hardly know 
what. Thank' heaven. I’m A good cliurdh mem- | 
her, and trouble myself, tery Ijttle about such 
infldelisms. But he declares tliatLee is wonder- ! 
fully receptive of the mesmeric influence. Hje j 
puts her to sleep, at will; wakens hersummons, j 
or sends her from him, *t his will. $e has had \ 
one or two exhibitions of 
drawing-room. But I have 
his power over Lee is much 
allowed to see; that he can command her, when 
absent, as if he were present; bring her to him, 
by a few passes of his hapd.” 

“ That is absurd !” said Ellen, l*otly. “ f have 
heard of this mesmerism. It is all a fraud, an 
ungodly fraud! Do you mean to say, that Lee 
lends herself to such trickery ?, , 0^ that cousin 
Rupert allows her to do it ?” 

“Her father was much opposed to it. But 
Lee insisted on the experiments. She has shown, 
gentle as she is, that she has a will of her,own. 

I did wonder,” said the matron, with a sudden 
access of frankness, “ what Stephen Wynn would 
say to it all. And I am glad, oh this very account, 
Ellen, to see you here, to-day.** 

“ I am glad that X came, said. Ellen, calmly, 
for she had regained he* control. “But the 
matter is not as serious as you think, I. hope, 
cousin Betty.” 

CHAPTER III. 

Mts9 Wtnn, indeed, Was too practical, to take 
alarm. Lee was an exceptionally refined and 
sensitive woman, and the niost unlikely to become : 
a partner in any coarse trickery. “ 1 have wronged 
Stephen’s future wife,” she said to herself, “even 
in listening to such an accusation.” 

Nevertheless, a strange change In Lee’s man¬ 
ner and countenance, shocked and startled her. 
Lee was more eagerly affectionate than ever 
before; but she was pre-occupied; and scarcely j 
paid any heed, even when Ellen delivered me*- \ 


hiSj power ?f in r thp 
heard it hlntecjf; thp.t 
greater th*n we are 


thin 1 ; her skin was dry and hot; her dark-blue 
eyes restless and fiery. 

“Afagnptism, indeed! It loots more like 
malarial'fever,” thought Ellen, as she watched 
Lee, during the long supper. 

Ifrofessor Sarth, as it happend, was seated 
opposite to her; a pale-colored, little man, with 
yellow hair, bristling brows and moustache, and 
large round eye-glasses. He. ate but little, and 
appeared to shrink from observation. In the 
whole chattering, gay circle, he and Lee were 
the only silent members. “ A mere book-worm, 
and half fed at that,” decided Ellen, after one or 
two keen glances. “As little of a wizard, as a 
man could be I Cousin Betty's romance always 
did run away with her wits^ y . 

^.frer supper wps over, Colonel Page went to 
His study, while the youpg people flocked to 
the great hall, .which was the ^ usual place of 
assembling in Hie evening. • It was a vast, low- 
ceiled/apartment, extending through the middle 
of the lioiisc, With two imUiense fire-places, at 
either, end, |n which,, the evening being chilly, 
fires of heaped pine-knots were burning. 

The stateliness and, impressive air of antiquity, 
which belonged to the old mansion, reached ita 
culmination in ttys hall, which had been, in fact, 
the liying-rodm of the Pages for generations, and 
had absorbed their charter, as the more splendid, 
but less used libraries, apd witkjcirawing rooms, 
had failed to do.. There were Uieir portraits, high- 
featured, stern,ipen, and fastidious women, on 
the wall; there were the enormous buffets, laden 
with plate, among it eups and salvers won at 
half the course* in the Sgp^h^ hy racing grand¬ 
fathers i «there were spindle-legged harpsichords 
of the time of cousin Dolly Madisort, and cousin 
Martha Washington; thdre were swords and guns 
belonging to Cavalier and Tory ancestors ; and, 
mixed in with them, were gigantic stalks of com, 
deer's antlers, stuffed pet-dogs, dud Lee's last 
master-pieces, of bits of painted Witln, or stiff 
eraydnS. Lee herself, in hev ciihgibg, tight- 
sleeved, gown of some pale-blue stutf, her soft 
brown hair, rolled like a crown above her timid, 
high-bred face, was a fitting figure to give life to 
the quaint, old-time habitation. 1 

Ellcn«drew Lee apart, While the others gathered 
into noisy, gossiping groups. We have not 
had a minute to ourselves,” she said, “and 1 
have so much to tell you pf the house.” 

“The house?” ' 

“Yes—your house. Stephen iook me over it, 
yesterday. Are you listening, dear? You watch 
the door, as if you pxpected Somebody to come 
in, with bad news.” 


sages from her brother. The girl, too, had growh \ “ Nonsense!” Lee forced % smile. “ Tell me 
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•boat the house. Steven has written every detail, J wjU specially nmusl Miss Wynn,” bowing to 
bat it is different to actually see it fqr yourself.” j Ellen,. “ who is, I understand, a lady of scholarly 
“ Yen will see it, for yourself, next wepk/’ < tastes and high culture.” 

But Lee did upt blush, nor smile. She listened, \ .There was a,momentary, embarrassed silence, 
with her eyes fixed vacantly on Ellen’s face;; but $ Then qoqsin Betty Page came to the front. “ If 
sow and then they gave the same quick, terrified j you mean. Professor,” she said, boldly,by your 
glance at the door. j exhibition, a repetition of the experiment you 

“ Only a week, to-day, and you will be at. home { mode, last night, with my cousin Lee, 1 must 
therfr-oi Aetna,” pursued Eljen, keenly watching j very decidedly object to it It is not pleasant, 
her. “ Do yon realise that it will be next week ?” \ to use the mildest expression, for a lady to submit 
“Next week? No! Sometimes I think it \ to, pr for her friends to witness.” 
will be never,” Lee broke out, with a passionate | , “If Miss Lee ©hjeets to it, I shall not insist,” 
contortion of her features. Then she controlled \ he said, spoiling ajniably. “ What does she say ?” 
herself. “ Don’t heed me, Ellen,” laughing,. “ I j He did not even glance at her, being oocupied in 
am not well, lately. I hardly know what I am > taking off his eye-glasses, and carefully polishing 
saying, sometimes.” \ them. But Lee’s eyes were fixed on his face. 

“Sit down, quietly, Lee. You are a Jittle j .I do qpt object,” she said, 
nervous, naturally. Let me tell you .what j “ po yoy wish for it ?” he persisted, placidly. 

Stephen is doing, to make ready for you.” \ “ It i© a thing, .Lee,” cried cousin Betiy, hotly, 

“Another time. 1 cannot stay now-. /L am j “ which your pjofher, if living, would not allow.” 
wanted outside.” Her strained eyes pn. the;door. ? The, girl threw up her hand, in deprecation, 
“No one oalled yon.” \ but did npt take her fascinated,gaze from Sarth. 

“ No, but—oh, there he is I” j “ Do you wish for it ?” he. insisted, still without 

The door opened, and Professor Sarth came in. ^looking a^her-jv But EJl^n fancied that he made 
He had a soft, noiseless tread, and glided round, \ a slow sigq with biSi hand, a gesture, by which he 
behind the groups, until he reached the window \ teemed to assume control of the girl’s whole 
recess, near to Ellen and Lee. He made, an au- \ flexible, slight body* as she bent towards, him. 
thoritative, but scarcely perceptible gesture, with s M I do wish for it,” phe j said, in a low, steady 
hie finger, apd Miss Page instantly went towards j voice, “ apd if my d^ad Another were here—” she 
him. Ellen blushed, with anger. i paused, ayd added, “ I should still consent to it.” 1 

“ He 8umnaons fier&s if she were a spaniel, and f “ [Take your seat,” said Sarth. She sank into 
the obeys him! There is no prouder or more 
reserved girl, with ip all Virginia, than Lee 

Pege. At least, hpretofprp.” , 

Meantime, .the professor said to .Lee, ,in the 
iharp tone he would haye used to a servant, “ I 
mast have another exhibition j and put you to j divertissement. The lady is tired. I put her to 
deep.” ; ■ . elcepjTTSo,” rapidly waving his lean, white hands 

“Now? Here? Jio„ no! For God’s sake, {ovejfher, then passing them, with light touches, 
not now!” cried Lee, bqt in a whisper. “ My j down heif arjys* Her head pank on her breast, 
frther forbade me, positively, the other, day, to | her whole bojly relaxed;, but the eyes rested on 
rabmit to the passes again. , Dr. Wrap’s sister i his—helpless, obedient. 

i* here; she would think it improper, indecent \ M She sleepf,” he said, triumphantly. Then, 
m me. It will break off my marriage-” \ after a moment’s pause, he reversed the passes. 

“Th, tal” .with a careless fillip of his,fingers, j “She is awake, now,” he said. “But it is 
“ If you choose to consider your father, and your l better, that she should rest. The day has been 
marriage, instead of me, very well! I am satis- j exhausting. Go to your qjv© room, Misp Page,” 
fob—” But, he looked b©r steadily m the eye. \ he ooramapded. And Lee, rising slowly, walked 
Ike sentence was finished between them without j to the door, sluggishly, as though under the 
words. Her lips grew colorless, her features j influence of a narcotie, 

pinched, as she stared into his gray, implacable \ It is but. a little experiment,” he said, 
eyes. She tried to speak oqce, but thet sound | spiling, and turning to Ellen. “I had under¬ 
choked in her throat. At last she bowed assent, stood you were interested in science and kindred 
The professor whirled round lightly.: \ pursuits. Miss Page is singularly receptive of 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, in a shrill, j mesmeric influences. I may ^y fhat I hare 
py voice. “I propose a little scientific ex- \ brought her under absolute control.” 
liibition, for our amusement, tips evening. It j Miss Wynn bowed, but made no reply. She 


a chair. 

V 1 I>, tyr one, shall not stay to see it,” said cousin 
i Betty, angjrity, leaving room. 

“ Why such a pofher?”, said the little man, in 
{ hip aiiy, foreign accent. - “It, is but a moment’s 
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left the room, however, and sent a messenger for 
her brother. 44 Come at once,’* Bhe wrote. 44 It 
is imperative: don’t wait/’ 

Miss Page did not go to her own room. There 
was a little chamber, adjoining the library, 
dimly lighted by the lamps In the larger room, 
and opening through low windows into the 
garden. Its damp, dusky air was heavy with 
the smell of herbs and roses. It was here that 
SSrth had chosen to hold his interviews with 
her; and here the girl dragged herself, With 
slow, unwilling steps, garth entered, a few 
minutes later, and threw himself on a Both. 

44 Sit down,” he said, waving his hand. 

But she remained standing. j 

44 What do you want, now?” she asked. 

Repugnance, fear, loathing, were itt her face; 
a timid, immature fkce, which, tip ‘to a month 
ago, had never expressed any emotion, which an 
innocent child might not experience. 

41 What do I want? I want more money. 
That is, your brother wants it, if he is to be 
saved from the gallows.” 

44 What can I do? I ha^e sold every jewOl I 
own, eVen the cross my mother gave me—” 

44 It was to save her boy. She was very fond 
of Fred, wasn* t she ? He has often talked to me, at 
night, when we would be camping on the plains 
together, of your mother; and the little garden 
you and he made, while She watched you; and 
of your lessons together.” He Watched her 
keenly, as he talked. She began to weep, 
sobbing silently. 44 Fred never ceased to love 
you and his mother. He Was a wild fellow; he 
drank hard, and gambled high; but there was 
the one hope for him' his loVe for his mother and 
you. I can’t bear'to tell him that you are so 
engrossed with yotfr lovCr, and your marriage, 
that you will let him die, and will d& nothing.” 

44 It would be a lie, if you told him that,” said 
Lee, standing erect. 44 Only tell me what I cam 
do, and I will do it.” 

44 You know, as well as I. Fred hits hilled 
this man, Phipps. Under great provocation, he 
says. But that toast be proved. Phipps was 
popular in Denver. Fred is a stranger. He 
needs the best Oonhsel that can be had. His 
witnesses must be brought from another State. 
In eh oft, We want money—money, and more 6f 
it. Will you tell your father?” 1 

44 It would kill him. To go to him, and* say 
that my brother was On trial fbr mUrd«% and 
that—oh, my God, I cknhbt do it,” she CriCd. 
44 Any thing but that 1” 

44 Then, will you ask Doctor Wynn fbr the 
money?” 

1 ‘ HO has none to give the.” The blood rushed to 


her fkce. HerwbJce was suddenly strong. 44 What 
rigHt Rato I to ask Stephen Wynn to help me ? I 
neverWill marry him. .Thefe never wasa btet upon 
the family name of the Wynns. He shall newer 
think that he bfoUghi disgrace Into it by me.” 

| 44 You are going to shoulder the disgrace of 

being the sister of a murderer, then 1 ?*' 

I ' She shuddered, but did not answer.* 

44 You Will not ask Wynn fbr the money?** 

4t No.” 

44 Nor marry him ?” 

44 1 never will,” she said, Sinking into a chair, 
ahd begihning to cry. 

“Then—marry toe l” hissed Sarth, springing 
up, and stooping over her. 44 You told toe that 
the fortune, left to you by your mother, waa to 
be paid to yoti‘ on yOur Weddihg^day. It does 
nbt mattOr Who the man is, that you marry, the 
money must be paid, all the same.” 

“ ‘Marry yOo f” Her lips scarcely fbimed the 
words. “You?” 

She feebly lifted both hands, to thrust him 
away, but they fell, powerless. 

44 YeS, me! John Sarth. Prom the very first 
day I saw you, I meant to have you fbr my wife. 
But what matters that?” recollecting himself. 
“Ton Cafe nothing fbr toe. But in this way yen 
can save yoUr brother. It is the only way. 
When Fred sent me to you, to ask help, he said, 

4 Little Lee will Teftise you nOthing, for me.* You 
say you cannot he Wynn’s wiffe, or get mOney 
from him. Then take this other'way. Go with 
me, l now^tO-night—to a magistrate, and marry 
me. I have shown them all the power I have 
| over yOU; 1 puVpOSely, to explain such a oourse. 
They will think it lovb^ love for me, nut 
mesmerism. Ehl do you See?**' lowering his 
voice,, and lifting her hand. She attempted to 
dtaw It away, but botoadb a rapid gesture, and 
it lay in his, cold ahd nerveless. 

'♦TVinorroW,* he Continued, 4r tJhe money will 
be pald'to ybu. I wfH telegraph ft, by draft, to 
Denver, as I have done the other tahds you hove 
given; and Ffed Will be saVed. Will you do it?” 

She tried to rise. ••Glvemetime—my fbther,” 
Ohs touttered. / 

* 4 Tftoe? As tnUCh'as you Choose, provided 
you don’t risk poor Ffe<Ps life With the delay. 

* But I Would hot be slow in deciding, ffyou Want 
to keep the boy from being hung.” 

His Very brutality forced her in the way he 
would hhvC her go. It was something so alien 
to herself, so Outside of any former experience of 
her life, that It stunned her. This talk of the 
gallows) this dragging her into marriage by sheer 
brute fbrce, felled her reason, as the attack of an 
Ox would hef body. 
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She rose to her feet, however, with something 
of the dignity, which had always belonged to 
Lee Page. “ I cannot marry a mao^ pjbopi I do 
not love/ 1 she said. But her words sounded to 
her like one of the feeble platitudes, gf her copy¬ 
book. Love ? Who had talked of iove ? 

Bke nmst marry him to saVeFtfotFs life. Love 
had nothing to do with it. 

She went out of the room, into a long passage, 
from wh|oh the doors of the sleeping-chambers 
opened. Barth fallowed , her, quietly. She 
walked hastily towards her,father’sj^opw, 
her hand, upon the door-k n Qb, She cpuld heaf 
him Dtofieg inside. A sense of, rest and palm 
fell oa hey,! at the thought iOf telling him all. 

AIL? pea wgs, * murderer? ^er 

hand dropped^ “ X gagnqt do it,” she s^ld. 

“As soqa.im Fred is set fre^ h$ ( rtift cpme 
home, and begin *, new Ufa,’* Sarth eagerly 
whispered, for he had followed her. “ I,t will 
make your father a happy map/, He need never 
know what has happened. Bi^t if Fred is found 
guilty—when, your father hws it—” 

She turned on him- /‘Have you no mercy?” 
the cried. “ No man could torture a woman as 

yonderne!” 

“ It is not I. It is you,, who refuse the only 
chance of escape. „ Marry me, apd fred gayed. 
Come, come,” gently drawing , her toward the 
door. “ I harp a buggy in waiting, in the garden 
mad. We in* drive, to Mill Creek, apd. be back 
in half-en-heur. Th e W<>n?y will ,be sent, and—’ ’ 
he hesitated, then went on, boldly, “if you wish 
it, I never will ssp yowrifapo again. , Cpme/* 

He passed hi# hands quickly over her head, 
down her *rms! and half d**ed, apd sJnyprWg* 
she followed him, down the .steps, and alpng the 
garden path. At the gate stood, the buggy. 

The girl stopped, muttering something about 
her mother. t/l 

“Come,” aaid Barth, holding out his hand, 
shaking wHh^eroitqtoent* hot not toughing her. 
She followed him. 


Suddenly, there was a quick, firm step, behind. 

“ Ah, Lee 1” said Ellen Wynn. “ I have found 
yqu at last l r fust |il_ jtime for a quiet chat. 

‘ Professor Sarth will iicAse you, I am sure, 
especially as I h^ve good news to tell you. Your 
father telegraphed, yesterday, to San Francisco, 
to'know if anything could be, discovered of Fred. 
He was impatient to have news of him, before 
4he wedding. He has just received a reply.” 

“Well?” gasped Sarth.wUh a.hoarse laugh. 
“WhntffMp'Fre4?” 

^did.not speak, 

“ He arrived from Honolulu, g fortnight ago, 
in good health apd spirits. , He ha$ been in Japap 
for a year. He started for home pit once. He 
is 4h® here to-morrow. Your father is—” 

But Leg, with pallid face, and blazing eyes, 
had .turned on Sarth, like one of the Erinyes. 
“And you—?” sheicrie^- 

But thg man wag, already gone. Nor was he 
ever seen again by png of the Page family. 

Fred Pagg d|d arrive the ne^t day, a sturdy, 
manly, bearded feilojr, who, if he had not made 
h|s fortune, had sowed his harmless wild oats, 
and was quite ready to settle down. 

Sarth, he recognize^ by, description, as a dis¬ 
reputable, clever ( felfav, whom he had made 
his partner and confidant.in the mineg, and who 
had used the knowledge of his family, so gained, 
to cheat poor, credulous J^ee out of hex* jewels, by f 
a clumsily invented sfaiy, and to force her nearly 
into marriage. 

, ^he wedding was ope of the gayest, and most 
brilliant, which was e^er known iq the great 
Fagg clan,: From the dressing of the bride, 
to the throwing of the last shoe, Ellen Wynn 
was the manager, the. good genius, of 4.he whole 
affair, 

Lee hung upon her p,eck, fondly, at parting. t 

“ You do not know from what you saved me,” 
she whispered. 

But there wag a queer twinkle in Ellen’s eye, 
which seemed to say that she did know. 




TQ . Ati'NIE.' 


* ' ... a.. 

i> - i! ,u | * 1 . • 

8wbtlt the bright stare are gleaming, 

Up in the heavens Above £ , 

Twinkling, and emlilng, and seeming 
X* though they had something to k>m 
Lookftag frith eyea that are beanUng 
Whh rapturous love and delight, , 

While I, gt my table, am dreaming-f- 
Thlnklng and dreaming 
Of Annie, my darling, to-night 


a. q,ojusy r 

8oftly the hrlght stars are shining 
1 Up in the ether so brae; 1 

‘ Smiling m though they're divining ’ 
WhabI pa dreanring ,ef yeh. 

I should got ogee much % they knew it 
I If stara, Iike my love, should prove true; 

. But if they prove false, they Will rue it— 
Ob, tadly they'll miff, 

Those stan In the ether so blue. 
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THE AMERICAN 1 COUNTESS. 

BY MR*. i!Kl( 8. 3TBPHXKS. 

•' ‘ -- . 

[Tutored according to Act of Co&grwa, to the yeer l80O, by Miss Anri Stephens, in the Ofloe of the Uteana* e 
• t Qaigrtm, at Washington, D. C.] ,, 

ooirrarucn non »«h 46T.: > f 


C?H AFTER ‘XX. 

While Lucy was occupied with het ftitlier, 
and his nearest friends were'flocking around him, 
Anxiously offering fielp; Mrs. Farnsworth and 
Octavia had withdrawn to anbth'er room, And 
Were hurriedly putting on their Wraps. 

Hovering in the darkest pArt of this room, 
they found a little, old woman, who hastily put 
on her spectacles, as they entered, and looked 
wistfully around, as if tb discover some tneans of 
evading observation ; but this Was soon rendered 
impossible, for Octavia found soine difficulty in 
disentangling her cloud of white zephyr, firoin the 
bugles and fringes of her opera-cloak, and cried, 

“ My good woman, can’t you see that I want 
help?” ’ " • ' 

Then aunt Tfannah crept forward; shrinking, 
and evidently afraid; fbr her hands trembled, as 
she reached them out for the cloak, and she 
managed the garment so awkwardly, that Octavia 
snatched it from he£ hold, and huddled herself 
Wo its snowy foldA, with angry impatience. 

Mrs. Farnsworth was always ready to offer a 
rebuke to others, and, iWihg really shocked by 
the girl’s fudeness, said, 

“Pray help me a little. T shall be much 
obliged.” 

Hannah did not speak; but a quickly-drawn 
breath, that was almost a sob, made the' lady 
f turn, with f A look of surprise.’ She saw nothing 
but a shrinking, little woman, who hefld a cloak 
so high up, that it covered her face with shadows, j 
True, the garment Shook in ’ her hand, biit that > 
old house was so frill of draughts, that the motidnj 
seemed nothing remarkable; so she gathered the \ 
cloak about her, and left the room, without 
knowing that the old woman remained there! 
with clasped hands, and tears rolling dowtl. ^ 

’ When Octavia appeared in the outer room 
again, all the shadows of discontent lfad l left lifer 
face; fbr Lord Oram stood waiting for her, and, S 
before him, such evidences of ill-teipp'er were ) 
never permitted to appear. Still, she,kept her'? 
mother waiting In the cold air, ’with malicious 
intent, while she took elaborate leave. r [l 

Of course, Mrs. Farnsworth was not rendered 
particularly amiable by this studied, delay. She 1 
( 68 ) 


1 understood Its meaning well enough, and knew 
| that, altogether, the evening had been a failure. 

She Was made to ft el, Hy the Independence of the 
| peoplfe she had left, that an American donation 

I party; apple-bee, or husking, must always lack 
the patronage and servility of a tenant-gathering 
in' old England, ahd wfts hither humiliated by a 
state of things, that had brfeught her high-born 
j friends so neArly down to the common level. 

This she tried to explAitt to Var, k& Ihfy set 
\ shivering in the sleigh, waiting for Oetsrria’s 
| appearance; but that gentleman was hs no way 
disposed to be' critical. He had beetfedeftighted 
with the whole proceeding, he said. '** 

This adroit tActlcian might hatve gone* farther; 
but that momfeht, Oc^ahdA > appeartd, jumped, with 
a graceful leap, into the sleigh, and, nestled 
down by Lord OrainftTthe frirs. 

Once hoiOe, the gentlemen were dismissed, 
with 1 soft hand-clasps and beaming smiles, to be 
drawn Trick to the country toWn. 

And nOW Miss Octavia gave way to the storm, 
that had been rAging under all her assumed 
Cheerfulness. 

“ A pretty state of things you have plunged 
me into/’ she Said, throwing her eloak across 
one bf the antique chairs, “but, of course, I 
‘sould Have expected nothing better.” 

“ May I ask what you did fexpect ?** answered 
’Mrs. Fhrrwwdrth, pressing her lips hard* together. 

“Expect? Why, it was absurd folly, of 
conrke; but I did think that the very wish to get 
mfe out'of your path, Which you have expressed 
so many times, would impebyoii to help me now. 
Here is a match, that just meets your exaggerated 
views of gentility—AUobleman, no doubt of that— 
young, wealthy—” 

- “ I big pardon, but there is some doubt of 
-that,” said the mother, with cutting brevity. 

“'Who 1 told you so?” demanded Octavia, 
turning sharply on her mother. “Count Var, 
perhaps?** ' 

“ Yes, Count V^r, who is an honorable man, 
and who speaks from his own knowledge. 
Oram’s estates are heavily encumbered.” 

“ Well, what then?” exclaimed Octavia. “ Could 
anything else bring an English nobleman to this 
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country, for a wife? They have an . .aristocracy 
of birth—we, of money ,*\: 

“But you have no n^cney, my Octavia,” said 
the mother, with a poA voice, and,a cruel smiip- 
Octavia turned . paIe Y The mother’s smile 
deepened, as she saw the, swift pallor on her 
daaghter’s foce, and,the wWt* iHps curb,with fi 
tneer. 

“ You may taunt m* with this onpe too often,” 
nid the girl. “The tupe yi\l come, when, my 
father’s money must bq minp.” , 

“When I am jxo loqgepr here to control it,” 
answered the lady, still spading, as if it wore not 
her own death she was speqking o£ “ But will 
Lord Oram wait so long ? . 

The jeer in her mother’s voice deepened the 
angiy pallor on Octav^a’a face, ., f 
“ Think of the blue blood in my veins. You 
bare not counted that,” she said, with a fine 
twist of irony. . 4 4 si/ 

Now, the smile died on MfS. Fafnsjverth’s lips, 
and she grew white with rage, lik£ her dqpghter. 
“Do you presume,tp questh>S that?’* 7 
Octavia’s eyes gleampd. She ,ha^ hut, 
aroused her mother. 1 1 

“ I presume to question anything you advance, 
Then we are quite,alone,’’ she said. “ It would be 
impolite to investigate pne’s mother in company, 
jou, know, especially, with ail, these pvideupe? of 
high birth around up.’’ .. (] , , , 

Mrs. Farnsworth ifap thoroughly epjrpged nowj 
Her eyes flashed fire ; . hpf foot trembled, op the 
carpet, as if she longed to, trample her daughter 
into the earth. Optavia yf*a abspfutejy frigbteP 0 ^ 
into cowardice. , 1 . - . 

“ I thought it jour ambition to get pip, well 
married—that you yf^ld bewillii^tq^pk® 

sacrifices,” she repeated* . -ij 

“Heayen knows that, .Ij jhave workod-hard 
enough, to get you well, placed,!’ 1 intprrnptpd 
tbs mother, with appae rqlentipg; for Jh* (great 
tide of passion, with both, was beginning to pbi^ 
when met with eqpai force. 

“But bow could yoq take me;into that horrid 
den, where I was l$fy,,quite alone, while Vor 
flirted with that palc^fapod girl, as if I hadn’t 
been in the wojld, and Lord Oram was seised 
upon by that abominable ,Mra. Doolittle* exactly 
* a hawk pqqnees on a chicken? I (tell you, 
I never was so ove?loqkqd my lifp.” 

. A proud woman wonld haye exacted -a more 
respectful apology than;wS* embodied-iu Octavia’ s, 
complaining words, after so much rude iiisoleaoe; 
bat Mrs. Famewmrth ws* not a proud woman*. 
It pleased her to b® called #0; but with , her,, 
vanity and intense selfishness stopd in the place of 
red dignity.. She waaaccqstomed to these abrupt 


quarrels with her daughter, and managed to win 
excitement, and soma valuable practice, out of 
them* The hitter resentment, which the girFs 
dependent position was sure to bring into the 
contest, added greatly to its interest; but, most 
of all, she eqjbyed the romance and pathos of a 
Beoonciliateoa, in which all the poetry of her soul 
could agitata itself, and find intense expression. 

This supreme moment had arrived now. The 
firelight, that shone across her fhcb, revealed that 
her eyas were flooded with tears; gentle sobs 
disturbed, her bosom. She reached out her arms* 
and, ioi a voice broken with maternal anguish, 
eried out: • 

“ Qhi Octavia, my child—my child. Will you 
never understand the mother, who would gladly 
die for you?” • 

1 Octavia hesitated a moment; the corners of her 
scornful, little mouth curved downward; and, 
with a lift‘of the white shoulders, she half turned 
away, rqjwting.the offered embrace. 

Then came a great fob, and a cry of anguish, 
from the mother. 

“ Oh, Octavia:—Octavia, do you wish to break 
my he*rbr-thnt has forgiven you so often ?” 

•, Octav4n> shoulder was still, lifted a little, 
rpbellipHSty ; but she allowed herself to be 
enfold*), iteJthpse appealing arms. 

“There, there, mamma, I’m awfhlsorry. Now, 
just let us end it, One gets so tired of quarrel¬ 
ing, and making up. It becomes monotonous.” 

Monotonus? Oh, my child, you say that, 
when I suffer so? But sensitive feelings go with 
great endowments/ and these are not always 
given by inheritance. It wM be my sad doom 
always, to fail of appreciation, even from my own 
child.” >■ 

Here; Mrs. Farnsworth pressed her lips to 
Octavia’8 forehead, and gently released her. 

The girl’s foe© was flashed now, and her eyes 
shone like stars, in the firelight; for she began to 
comprehend that something more than a common 
quarrel and reconciliation was intended. 

, “f?ow, w.hy not speak out, and have done with 
it,” she, said, forcing h?r mother info a chair, 
with a sort qf caressing authority, that was very 
attractive,. and , kneeling down before her, as 
suppliants wculd before a queen, “ There—now, 
I[ qm. listening/’ 

“.For what?’’ ;questioned the mother, smiling 
d#ww upon her, well pleased, with the pose. 
r . “For-r” 

“ Ilush,” said the mother. “What is that?” 

Octaviaheldher breath. 

“ Surely, it is the bells—oqr bells.” 

..Both women, started up, and went to the 
window,; Theywereright, A sleigh had drawn 
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up before thegate. There wasatwde crowd was much talkintbeircbotoewardprogress, while 
Around it, and eotae one held upna Imtiruj by a pung or a cutter dashed by; now and then, e«* 
which they could see that a man? wife Wing lilted Evening the ACehW gkm&f, 

out of the fare.' t Half-way between Wfierifr’fc Hollow 'and the 

f ■ - tillage, the* highWAf whs* bpdnned by a small 

CHAPTBR. XX.I; * , phlPk-bridge;With heaV^'lcgSgtifirdingthesideri, 

Of course, there were vajicnteopwiiooii about the «n4e?'w%ioh abrdOkof SOke* dfcpth flowed, fo the 
donation party, when it broke up; that night 4 but summer, but was now scarcely perceptible, from 
a general 1 idek of ite suocessprevaitedi Td the the show rind ft^tbAtOOfertri H. 

Society it had been a grand love-ftfeefc, With DOoliUle hWd hit ktrifeWTdown low, ** he 
worldly variations, that greatly enlivened the crossed this bridge, add the PtWtdraons, following 
young people* but troubled some elderly obn- hifli, thankful fof the Rght, walked fast, in order 
sciences* As adoubtfU experiment. Tothe little to keep tip With some of the neighbors, who had 
shoemaker, it had been, from beginning to ehd;« gone on before. They had all reached an abrript 
personal'ovation. That dash Of patriotio music, lift of the road, when a 1 great dash of bells; 
With which he had greeted the young lotd, had add tramp of Boofg, startled theta, so suddenly, 
imparted a ring of lively defiance even to his that they rushed ondne ride, Wad left the traeft 


hymn tunes, and so inspired Mm* that 1 ho eduld 
hardly keep from humming to himSelf, While 
bitting at the table, by his wife, who held a year- 
old baby in her lap, with one hand* While she fed 
it, and herself, with the'other. *• J 

Afterward, came more music, and that young 
lady, with jewels on her white neck, and smiles 
on her beautiful mouth, crowning thri night with 
her praises. $o Wonder the shoemaker frit that 
his wife wao taking liberties With a great man, 1 
when she placed the sleeping baby irt hk ainftS, 
and expected him to cArry it home. , f '* ' 

Mrs. Doolittle Went home ratiiArit. 6hd had 
been seated, a full hour* ad the head of the society 
table, side by side with A Irtish lord ; oh- her 
left hand was Mrs. Pams Worth, and the minister, 
whom she patronised graciously, and below theta. 
Miss Octavia, with thAt count, sitting between 
between her and Lucy, with whotrt he conversed 
as if she were a born queen. Then, directly 
opposite, sat "Doolittle, looking like a’prince, in 
his best Sunday clothes. 1 

Still, when onOedd the street, with her husband, 
who carried a lantern, to direct her footsteps 
along the Snowy path, she confessed that some^ 
thing had 1 happened that She did not approve 6£ 
She was not <piite sure whether people,'among 
lords afid todies', took their young ones tir sup 1 * 
pern and parties or not, but she had left her bdyS 
at homeland it did sfeeta to her, as If MW; 
Patterson might have done the same. 1 
All this, Mrs. Doolittle said on ko? way home, 
that night, and in bather exalted tones of voice, 
too, though she knew, well enough'; that tHA KftfO 
shoemaker was close behind them, side by Btde 
with his Wifr, lagging under the Weight <W a stout, 
sleeping baby, muffled in a WoOleh shawl'. 

Other stragglers Were coming aioiig the road, 
tired, sleepy, and a good deal dOmOrttfited by the 
late hour and that heritty Suppe*. Still, there 


dear. 

rt was well they did B&i ibr; Coming down the 
hill, at a furious pace, and dashing from side to 
side, Was MiW. PamsWbrtH’k rffeigh, on its return 
from tbd Old 1 tafkhsIAndibtise. Lord Oram and 
Count Var wefd AWbyiUg tb And flro, among the 
flriW, And the l city coachman, enraged by this Wng 
night ride, and flushed with drink, furiously 
efrlCkcd his whip, And lirgod on his horses. ! * 

As thA team plunged on to the'bridge, both the 
gekitletacn Started to' their fret. One, deceived 
by the stroW Into 1 befiAVfrig It solid ground, guv# 
a mad leap, which carried 1 hfrta over the log 
barriers, dOWu ripoti'ftie 'TcA below. The other 
seized upon the 1 doachtefsta, tofe the reins front 
his loose grasp, mid UOldirig fhSm, with a grip 
Of iron, guided the IhrtttaA htaWbO along the road, 
slowly, but firmly, checking their Speed. 

Down the Steep embankment of the stream. 
Arid but 1 upCti the lie; CTUWdOd the frightened 
group that had followed 4hd sHigh. 

V NAthaniel Drum flrit, And, after him, Doolittle 
and Sdme ethers; a pale; breathless band, ex¬ 
pecting tO carry A dead man trp from beneath the 
bbitJgn: :n ’ - ,J /r 

There, indeed, they fouhd Lord 'Otata, lying. 
Stunned arid Stilt; Upoti the. iee, his fhee, white 
As tfhe snow aroririd it, tUrried UpWabd to the sky. 

^ DCad as * doornail, Tta atatfiftiy afeard,** srid 
Drum, ae the light of DbotefttlWs loftern fell ttpett 
it. “ What’s te* r be dOne'? ,, ' 

Doolittle' placed his lAhlern oU the ground, and 
stooped over the prostrate frriri. 

“ If there’s A spark Of life in him, the rirst 
thing is to save it,*’ he sWd. 

Drum placed Ms hand' where that young heart 
should have been beating, bb* directly lifted a 
shocked, pale free to Doolitfk. ‘ 
w Nary a 8parlc, ,, he SASd; 

Doolittle lookOd artmnd. Some pale^fheed 
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Women, some iehi c*yfiig, 1 looked d^rW fWm 
the bridge. • ^ ; v. 5 * J ,:,f 

“ One of you come here Arid 1 tkkStfre latotirn,” 
he mid! “ We ShmftliAVe fcnM than* men enough 
to get him to some hotiW.*“' 1 * . - K 

Mm. Doolittle thffcW mtielt dhWUfofoWnfc. 
"Give us hdWh^^ hhe said,“ WMle' foart 
reined down her lace. “ I could help c ar r y Mm, 
tfyou’d*niyi4fk3:"° H 1 *’ 

“There a!n r t no tfser hr tbAtf’* skid Drum. 
“Jist take hold of Me font; sOnfo fofcers, 

While r lifthls hehd^na ^o^dett: J 6fimb^h«i4 
with the lantern, Mrs. Doolittle, ax^'W^il foUte*.” 

Mrs. Doolittle cthtibed thh bank, hihHng the 
lantern ihpohd hahcf, while thepthfedheraelf op 1 , 
by leafless bushes, with the other, dtyfhg All tire 
time, fre* MUibAndarid Dftiih fottowed, Oarry- 
ing the lifeless young nobleman up to the lWl, 
with great tenderness ahdcA*e. One* upon the 
bridge, they laid'Irik dtfWh, folded hi!* 8abfe**lined 
overcoat r«ve**htty arOuhii* him, and stood to¬ 
gether, uncertain. ’ ' J ‘ 

They were about kid-&i£tahce bet Veen tne 
minjstef 8 1boUs*And' the did Whe^br mansion. 
To which of these pladAS ShdiAa they take the ' 
deathly fottA lying At their foetf ‘ ’ 

While they Wdre dbliWri&flnp, ’ a Ihfht sound 
came from down the road, And they knew 1 that 
ibme conveyance was hpptokchiUg*. ’ 

“ It ih Mrs. f ArnsWtorth’S teak dokftrg bAc*,” 
tfdotk. • ’ • 11 "* ■ : : • 

Mrs. Doolittle held np he* lahteiM; as a Sign 
distress, and itAVed if slowljr ovb* hi*' head. 
Count Var tfif^W the reins tktfklothA sobbTed 
coachman, A kd cAk* fitted thh Sleigh, pale as 
woal, and grave to solemnity: * 

“Is he dead?” f : ’ 

.V &i far, wi Aid 1 fiKd ho idghh df life,” answered 
Doolittle. ;I 

Var went to the edge of Urn' bridge, and looked 
ao^ " ^ *■' " 

M It was a foarfWl lbAp,** he lilbtW e d , nkasur 
% the c&tAnce, “bttt'grkrtW risks’ hate been 
wn, and life saved. tt mia^W ?! ' 

Turning swilfly, 1 hfc lifted LorA'CyfAttf fWdnihe 
pound, and before any Otfd 7 cotiM brfer help, 
carried hitt fci thi rflelgW.' ‘ TWeVeV 1 bolding his 
Wend close in his arms, he saftL: ‘ 1 J M< ’ 4 
“Some oneWydh tkhmA^d of ihd' fcotses; 

Allow lJ migkt 6ne’ muWfon with 

another.” «* r i 9/il i-*" J - • >*•“ . t 

In an ihstsrit, Nathaniel WUtt Wkk Inf the 
Mvefd seat, m fetosltt MS hand: : * 

^Tothe^dd 1 ptte^ TA^ckonr hd^neeeiondd. 

“ To the nearest house. Leave uh there,'And 

p> for a dochk: T t&hw Wy&rfm* 

The distance between : the bridge and the 


Whe^er mabsibri; seemed AS nothing to Var, w&b 
had Lord Oram* fat hiS ArionS, and had carried 
hfrh tth'the AAlk to Mri. Farnsworth’s house, 
before thAt lady ckdd discover the oAuee of has 
return. I 

Wl lt !% Lbrd ^Oranr,' akd{ Ah, mamma, he is 
deAd. 1 kntNV l thA€ hels dead,* 1 Cried Oetavia, 
rtishfrig^ ttrWird theddOi*, mi& otit upon the poreb^ 
where she stood, wringing her hands, and posing^ 
irith* eflbk, ae Yaaf brought his lifeless 

burderi ihte tbe 1 half. 1 ■ ■ ' '- !,|y 

The young lady followed him, still wringing 
her'hands, And Appealing to the count for some 
AMunanctee that the young man was still alive. • ■ 
VSfr dfd not Ah^we^herT but earned his friend 
into the pAfltfr/And laid him down on a. couch, i 
CdrtAhily, ttie yobng man seemed dead; his 
likbs Were rdaied, hia hand foil down to the 
fleer, the blend* geM of bis beard and moustache 
was matted with sndw. % 

OctivrA knelt down Ay him, and, lifting that 
supine hand frbm 'the floor, laid it tenderly on 
MS bosbw. 1 (TheU 1 her head drooped, her lipe 
were pressed Updnf it^ arid bJ»c murmured, 11 my » 
beloved, eh, my bietovedd” 
dotttii Vhr WAS greatly chocked, and hod, all 
Along; exhibited deep ifoelhig>; but a gleam of fine 
irony pAseed o^Or hiaifeatures now. He made He 
effort*WeofeaMwthe lady ; b«i went to the door, 
to assure himself that Drum had driven away in 
searich of VbW doctor.' 

Mrs. Farnsworth had, certainly, managed to 
ret ain SOffitoient eompesure to 1 understand all 
that was going on, She saw that look on Var’a 
fatoe, and'hastened to counteract the impression, 
Whkh her daughter’s ocreraetihg had made. . 

While Oetavia lay with her face almost upon 
tiie bosom of the mhu, Whose Hfe seemed to have 
passed away, Uttering broken murmurs, and 
kissing the hand Abb AtiH chmg to, the mother; 
observing that VA* had returned to the hall, went 
top tO the gi*l, put Aside thh rtch drapery of he* 
evening-dress, that was streaming over the floor, 
hud made art effort to lift her from her knees. 

1 ttfy ohild/eontiWl yourself. Re» 

friCttber that his friend !S ’hAre, te Observe ail this 
passionate devotion. An hour from this, you will 
blush to mdethimi” - 
The girl lifted her head, and ; a Singular look Of 
ItifilligeriCe'wAs ito the eyeS, that the mother had 
hxpecWd to seA W1I Uf tears. 

“ Oh, why should I care, now that he is deaiif 
See how cold he iar gtUvffng. Lay your hAnd 
heScW. ‘"^Jati , 'ybii foei l h<rir v .At!Il his heart is, And 
MArab mte, that ! Suffer?*^ 1 

The mother placed her hand upon the young 
man’s 'heart, And held ft there, half-a-mmtlte. 
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Then, the. same expression* Lb at hadkim^od ** 
Ootavia’s eyes, flashed intohers. » } m i , ’ 
“ You see* you set, .yeb hayethe. hegyt t# <ftag 
no away from h«ni”ple4dad the“ft ft 
cruel, it is cruel I” >:I l/;J j . 

■vi M But Count Ymr will bfcbodk, w f» Jp<fliant 
fte must not find you hncslmg,hm*e», Pe pui^t 
know nothing of thin, infatuation.. Iftyeyou p 9 
pride?” •. v 

* w Pride ? What has that to 49 "with tPOif 
that he is dead ? Oh, mamma^I-J^yed him so, I 
loted him aol” 

All this time. Count Vur was in th? hfdl, 
listening, anxiously, for soma sound of the 
doctor’s coming., Bio position that Of^ayft h»d 
taken, by his friend* filled him. with afr*qlHfr 
impatience; if not disgust. He doubted, the 
sincerity of, that by-play in the pprlor,. end foil 
contempt for. all duplicity, which was upt adroit 
and subtle as his own. Neither Mra* Farnsworth, 
nor her daughter, had learned, that perfect 
honesty is the best means of . deceiving,, an 
unscrupulous and orsfty man* f Instead of 49- 
• ogpting the * truth, otr. W fifth ho is himself 
incapable, he is likely tp searsh beyond it for the 
ttdsCkood, which would' ,bo natural tp his own J 
character. Thus, frank simplicity,, often baffles 
design, without meaning* it.while craft, pitted ; 
against craft, succeeds, over, with the,,keener | 
intellect. • > • • j .. •. : * , , .1 ] 

At another time, Count Yar .might, have been 
amused by whert he saw, from the shadows of the 
hall ; but now* ha wee so anxipus and impatient 
ihst/tko soenfe became unendurable,; 

, Ootavia did not seem to know of hisapproaoh; 
but kept,! her place by 4he couch* sobbing, 
piteously. 1 , •, f 

Suddenly, there arose a noisein the yard, 
The gate opened. There was a jingle of bells, 
and swift footsteps tramping up ithc, walk. 

44 It is the doctor,” cried Oottrvi*,! starting to 
her feet. 44 Oh, if* by a miracle, r he could he 
Un* 9 dl”' ; **' - / * /, 

Count Year; met ftoctoffi iGquld M» the door, end 
came into the parlor with him*, Irs.Pmmsworth 
and her daughter withdrew, audsbutthemaelxee 
npi in the lower room* Whpn they .worn, .qufte ; 
alone, the elder lady sat down,pn the 8 ^% and 
'drew a deep breath . »i r I( * r 

I * It would! bays-been^nri^ W. 
killed him,” she said. 44 ^hC(Tfry, though of ft 
maktft me tremble, even ye£.”’ . 

: (But now?’* said, QcMwia* . , . * 0 

i V Yea, nqw^ ft really does 41mm providential,’I 
answered the elder lady. , *rt$0 ( doubt ,pf i^ bft 
heart was beating.” - , f * . . v 

. “I was sure of. 1 apa^erpd PeMffia, 


ilPmM fwK flutter . uk? § 

bird dying.” ^ jt 

ii W,PF* «f i 1 -” • 

Mrs. Farnsworth 8mU^dj < ; , 

A whole 

yam of ordinary , intfpoot^pofij^.n^ h#re dffne 

. # i, • 

44 Besides, he is hurt, some y^y* or we should 
nol ftevp h^d tb^ lppg, ftintftig-fit. It m^y/be 
we^f 9 f be,can be takep from ua*” said 

Octpyft y< criciftating; her ebapep^, n as a miser 

;, !• JJ^idep,” B»w Jtp. “ Count Var 

must stay with his friendt Ho^ ^trangcly things 
do.qofne, ! v , 

. Thp fye^ji of Life Jpot-beyr a^d ohild me^ Both 

smiled-.: : ..., 

44 1 hppe it .isn.’t anything ye’iy serious. One 
doeau.^ miod fitting with, a parent, reading to 
him{, and aft that$ ^ut resl, doyrnright nursing 
would be something awfril,” observed Octavia, 
Svfter ; aom« moments of silence 

44 One, ntmftita pi^ared tp ftjk.e up a duty with 
.p^ienc^,”. w>^a t the sententious reply. 44 1 hare 
always tried to iiqpi^ss t^ upon you,” 

• Priayla ; ga^e her,h^ aJHUe toss. 

‘f Midi ‘wb c R me m ¥ 

mamma, dear ‘ r buf^.I hmf doors ypen and shut. 

P9;i ,jaii),TTflgo town:r;* 

The two women found Doctor Gould^ in &9. 
^•11, pii^tipg onhifl w^rco»t. 

; “.yKjjil ^»s. .live?” qfi^^upd OctATia, with 

I .i‘‘W her ,rW k*, broke in the 

; mother, anxiously. . t 

| 44 He is still alive?’ 

jt»i wV 10 w 

that?” 

I Xrt. fle^eet mi^ .bring dan^er/; 

44 But he will not be neglected here,” said 
afoi*.J?M^“g,^r A«fd. with dignity. 
PpW, dp, ^ hepitot^ jo te^ -ns the worst. It is 
important^**’ pe ^h.ould, know.”, ; 

-*>i!! 4 rA /. 

| ( 

, f ‘ Abd 1 cpnfmssftn of the ; brain.’‘ 

44 Oh, that is .(ft^adJ^l?', ir , t n .. 

- 'V wftl nefluft^ nii^ing.” 

: b^k^d at.e^>b Doctor 

Gould understood the glance. 

-,.,VXplwHfapm«e (fcg.tvt.” h^ seif, >• TJjem 
is a littl<voW Wjotaen, Aotfh W StjVP 8 ?^ Holjff* 
whp wo4«retepds het >^n^,, 9*n you, make 

m*to4v,V%,. • ... . „., 

“ W«y,«fot flud rpojn fop any one, that,is necea- 
W7 *«! ,,hv» lofds^jjj's, comfort,” replied Mia. 
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F h mi Wsg t h^ mithi digpity;. Jd* Ds*tesGeuld-St 
iftdeptodeiit way of Amhgiilg ?her kttdloldj 
fM rather o<fcMiiiiio>hr. ^ i'r.n- »i :■ - 

“She had better oeme atense/thenp «d tfca • 
young man, oetthng hiiiigelf into- hie ove rhea t . > 
“ We hava'camed tha gsntlem*n< in* »Han dp* 
stairs, wheraih#<mhsfc'be ktyiTetyiqimto’H Ymsi 
understand. Good-night; I will send the 
nurse.” 

When the \tfnkdr ^retft'o&f/ 4 e%Aind Drum 
eoitiifgtotakb him hrinteiri .ivn’’ ’r.-rr *uO 
“Seem -to** be a trifle.•dewmjiin* the l^tarih / ’ > 
said that individual*, leaning <seenfrom ids seat./ 
“Is it ’camstoihai ’ereBrithihferdisgoing ten) 
nakeadie'ef.iti”';’ ,< n\-A .■> .1 t* -r 1 , 

“There’s no teaasb why .he ahtaUbdi* jrusti 
yet,” was thh answer., f “Jtat he’s.had ri nartrow 
chance foe haslifej” «*#* ■, i -;«t, u"w-r , it t 

“ Wsl, I should jiai think sh. He whs about < 
the liispest critleiv that' i f ter took heid.oa 7 htit 
I my, dootov, thabotbsr chU^theiWwcWsr grit' 
in him. You wouldn't bettors it, hut thert ' Ijiet - 
b.” . j - -i •.} t 

■ . i'.llif Ilf) . j i . . ; 1 1 (1 ; 

.GHAFT-B'BifK.KlIiy-f : f i ym; 

It was> atrangeto iidoy HadftiDgwp bot fher 
father seemed'to lofeofrth^ rigor f fthah had been : 
w gradualist ’doming hack ioi.him^ after//that 4 
benevolent gathering otf tfceautiptyi Bram^that 
day, his spirits.. 1 dr*opad*h bad some-strange/ 
nWrensanrfety selsPd 1 npstohim. .-rHo waaittbt 
ltts trades* in manner. add'tpraoh, jtb*afermeriy; 
hot eren in the depths of ‘tbattproaC sorrow, >his> 
aadsesa had hot boon moth wdniplsteJ < : The good 
nan struggled -With ^ii,; abc|T fh> times^i mode 
hmehing efferistohe cbeeitfs}; bat when Lueyv 
pleased with!' this*] brightened/ osrfcn (Under those 
forced guilds,. 1 theyfiwenld dm odt of > hid eyas, 
and leare tbsm so ftlll ctfiWAStftd tehtUandsaC that 
her heart ached under iL ' , ; 1 .»#• ^ * .j.• 

Loey felt that some anxiety, regarding herself, r 
had caiiaed thin ehangut^ batwheo fcbf»gueeU<med 

hha on the, A n bjsdt/ lto gePtiy> phtHasida/br 
seemed so distressed, that she lost all esnsngefth' 
gsbn with quaafipmt that bnly'gsvJs hist pdinJ 
Aunt Haunah/who had ohnoeA drifted into tho 

bemebold,) hod beraaway/iinb* 4^ ft evident** 

the bridge; but madhi n^hplWied vibit to. the 
Hollow, When Dbctot;!GouM insisted that dhe 
ahovddilteve tbohddhkkhof hfopntiekt, and gdt n 
HtUe strength from) the fkeeh air. . Atsdeh.timeo,» 
Lucy observed that a singdhb- ohntgn hsdibomei 
Ufien her old friend. Those daUd, blue byes, Hod 
brightened with.unnatural enokemeift p.tfae wbeto 
face had taken a new . enpdessiob 11 imsifclefain 
mhusted, bat; in do sendee reitfal dr.hsppy; l She 
Memed like a woman shielding herself 1 fromi 


stnnsthifl^rhhat she ftasid t t and 1 yeti half hoped for. 
Whsfcedbd it be! 1 j .* n 4 '-*>./. . 

WThat wae thete ih that qmiet . neighborbood, 
tO) distarbl. t|io < mendteny oC- .thht gentle, old' 
cibattire’e-lhelM Lady wondered at the dhange 
but eonidvlu no*wsy, hdesnnt ftd itr Her father, • 
in > his deeper* experienoe, pood ra ed orbr it* tilli 
itrssemsdno'hhufanifunhehlthy inftuonees, from' 
the Wheeler' hninoetead,/were reaching > into /his 
hfini^ frontsvdsyl dihsstaod, uo fareia durdle and 
creep through the atmoepherm ^ . j ) . 1 

IJdd suy oaio ffillairsdiaAait Jlounah; wheat>she 
returned to thobldimbnoion; bne might, her ipore^ t 
manta iwoald hhru'osdsed somu< surprise ^ only; ■ 
that oo^insi^dftcgntuh pdrsun. osuld hardly bo 
swppeded to arteansmd^ niaoh obeervatioB, in that i 
pretoadiouai honsehokb Sh« Would bare been an> 
object ofionnjsetture; and, pgrhaps;>ofisuapkien. • . 
i In phasing ikon out oft be'house, this old 
wotaan alwayawcutJthytiagk somebaokfdood, and 
neither then, aer at akiyv other time, wap seen 
without a>hpodi)ofi black stthi eomingnwell .over, 
the face, and under that,.* eap^bosder, Which 
permit tod. no iport ion of tbmhairto bnseea., i 8 he 
alwaow wose, spectoddsi tob,ignd spoke in alow, 
measured raise,, Ault oft respeot t i and hnmbta in! 
its tones, but sdldou^loud enough,.tu he heard, 
withdst gaent nttohiitam.. > 

“It’s about time you got badk” said. Mia 
Drum, that evening, When aunt Hannah was 
pnaSingrt^raugb ths kitohen. .“Shouldn’t wonder 
if you found toot ysang feller wuss, for being 
lsftaton^ecttokg.’! .ui... 1 , f f . > , ' 

“Alone?” said aunt Hannah, somewhat auxin 
ously. “ Hisf frisad Was with him, when I went 
dtaty* j. 70 1 . ii > ,. t >* . / \ i ’ 

..‘tid'd rsokon he. didn’t stay long. Mrs. 
FavnswMtih>wstt all by< heTsslfyiin the.out-room,, 
sort 0’ runundtiUgJt be ithe iueUght, when I 
ketched' Sigkt) of slying along, through the 

hall, and inter the room. Then hd skeft the door 
to, and stayed, and stayed, tilf'Misa ’Tavia went 
iB^amd sot; things 1 a-going ltvSly enough. Yeu 
never heard 'Sieh/n tSusn ini all your.born days.” ■ 
i.“ Wbs 4 was it ^boui:?” questisned aunt Han¬ 
nah, so deeply interested, that she forgot her usual > 
rptlosnce.i r.I .1 . ,1 . i’ r- ti.*- 

.i fh HdwlqUiv/I.tejh being in kcke, and nothing; 
but a door-crack to peek through? It WSs only 
whtfadhoy ifsms inter thShnHv thfU '1 gotkehanhe, 
and that wasn’t oTeivtnqch* . The madam, as she 
cglls hespelf* pros white, as a sheet,, rad her eyes 
boxabd like Sobk tif ttrs. So did Miss ’Tavia’a, 
only more so ; bdt'Mr. Var wea jest as cool as a 
dvwsnmbfSrk • It(wM woritk While ter/.-sSe him a- 
bowin’ to them afore he :wgnt upstairs. Then 
madam and Mios ’Tatik wSnt upstaiBs, one after 
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t'other* l andy»tiJefiild sibesrd ’emarisdfenrtttnd 
a-mutterin’ ever so long, though 'all itkexhwr* 
Whs shot* and nobotyibdt OiedoWn therein >!By- 
ah'-bye, the old i maid, that’ a s attu» pokin' about 
whose aheJflno btsnoss tov be*i conia) dbWn* < with - 
her highr^kswa jaWter* ambJ goteumigh. hut of it 
Ui know that lafe®» was, asking ifajvyoa*. f eansei hen ; 
mkteese-<-*s if, 1 ’ d, teUtha* best:wmtmnr thafceseis t, 
driew<bTOathyhaiBtre8s*rw4s<iKai£tif ,> f'n »v! »•/ ■>/,* 

> “ A ft til ’’j exolabnad Bmurnhy feekiagwildjy .al: 

the old housekeepersv»;i <*» ; 

M’ Ob^ don*t ysaibeiskeelredi iiMadamvw^ taps- ! 
teriekj, that’s all. I^ippardanHikill’ nobody* a 
spiff of oampbor genemBy bmngs tool lei* Iteok 
my own bottle sutiof thp eloeetf andwenk up; to 
her boarder 1 room, poUsadi stoma i enter < tins heller 
of my hand, whidh frheld dfasd wren her mouth 
and nose *■■> That brought. her to? I Waphani” . 

* 4 Hortr ootrid you be so > rough?” exclaimed 
abnt Hannah, mareltouflUy thanabe/iwas inthe 
habit speaking, and with an angry i ring in ker 
voice. 41 It might bhvs IhneWn thwptoor dear*** : 
the lady^intW spasms. i*rt. 

u It brought herodtodf ^ena. Yepcah’t) kanr 
me anything aboat higlHstrifcef nqw, vemeafasiY 
I tell you, that, nussjor* do ibtfs,.thet/’4re’ earn- 1 
phor brongbther,to, any‘Why, ahdthere she-lles, ; 
kinder sobbin’ out her breatfcplilm*Jtaty*luitfa' 
been whipped/* •( n :• i.*% 

M Didshe oskfarine?”' • ■ • Jr. * ,. >• :■ 

'• You? Not as I -know on. J What»put* that 
ipter your head? the eaiy nAasb the didcell 
out was, ‘Ob, mother, mother! - Yhlsisrataer-' 
bution! 1 ” 1 <*•’• J . i -".i. If m,i-. I u 
««©id eke Baytha4M~d»rfsh4 say tkat*’ 1 
“ Jest that 1 Curus, wasn’t it, for a pusson of- 
her - age? • r Why, what makes your shinier so ? 
There Wasn't nothJhg ini that HyeUMeky *wo- j 
men gine railed* 1 git eut ef ttoete iheads/f * j 
41 But you are sure shd saidijust that?” J- j 
,f 44 Jostthati” ■ *-r •• :t r. ( >,r. -.j 

* “ MlS. Drum-*-’V ■ J .n\. .■ - a ,..i| 

> #< WaL, what ogfftf Beams to me, 1 that jrou’re 
gettipg^meet as ffdgety s»«hteiwhai* , l f -wl ■! — 

« Do you think she would be hert-or Acug^/if j 
I went up-^eeiy softly, you know*?'?'. ■ <J 

M Hurt—angry ? There’s no tellingsviOnlyyr 
if it was iisf and l wantad ie^^O, iwalpl uhtiutd, 
that’s all/’I ^ -wf Hi »-j- iji.r 

Aunt Hannhb hesitated. Soto# strange teweiOO^i 
meat was upon hfeb; a Hash*ef those fcl«*Jey*r 
shone through the spaoUdoai'hardips qateerOd, j 
and both hands fehook as-she Mftad them id'draw 1 
the haibd mere elose^r ov^r WA*4h0e; ••• viu--| 

“ Yes, i will gb^-F w8H go whd said; ] 

■■ Uttering thesew<»dw/witb 4 dagMe^ewntten j 


that astontsbed Bfis.; ^ Pag p y 1 &dnt' Hdnaah left; 
thh>Mitohen ; bdt aheskedrheiself Inr the hall, md! 
stood hesitating there aeate nknubes. -Always m 
thdid'and 'gentle wroman^ahe aiiaeib yielded to 
tba dnead ofie sepulStythahoaniS'iiponiiiar there, 
and wurtdg perhaps barep retreated* taut far a 
faint sound iihat>Feeph*d><her dhsm dbarei v 

t 1 -f> ■ r- if’// 1 t . - I * 

r: i l'M t ^3oE»R>*7^Xllrl- 

Old mother Dram hadi iaifosaaed henelf Tary^ 
oonheUyT ahaut/i the vodeurbenioes of that evening. 
When ahat fianah left theihebso, Lord Oita 
had heen'jslsepia^ ;nbut ’He* aWoke* ufter awhile, 
and instead of the kindly nhrse, fbnad Mias 
Oetaymlsehtediia the edsy dw dr -by his bed, with * 
his' fcandi toftly aeseitig ‘ im hereu Tbit seemed 
to the young man but the oeutimaatiosi of a 
dmafa thatohbd haubted him through days of 
oblikma afeMd bights-of pafuj tin that dream Quit 
back faiab mtaoifoaufta faib faoe, almost resting 
<jttthiabosean;.ofsefc#Yi broken up'with loving 
murmurs, and bursts of passionate grief. A 
feeble thrill passed t h ro ugh his hand, where it 
lay folded betJsfeeti TlhOie I Sbft palms, like some 
wodnded birdv shattered ilu a neetr The^ thrill 1 of 
kiaees igirten i >there, dt>« beetned to hfan, long ago, 
but; which' the • fouoh M those white hands re- 
vfcvad/ eame ia;‘p]neeoe0 the fame anguish that 
had (taken weny dll higi strength. 1 ii ri 

ISnaugh the. kalf-ela«ed babes of hie eyes, hm 
saw thisrybixng giihPStilUdreamlike and beautiful^ 
soiiicleeei to? hhnAhatirhe oould almeat^ fcel her 
bkeathy.gentlelaigbilovingv watehih) bf his wel> 
fatef.the eaiheigirfdhat.he had/khoWny hut in a 
new; and more Io^ely< phaed of ehnraeter. Bhe did 
not knoW that' he was ebnsoieus. This thought 
pleased hint, 1 ^it> was fhus ^igbhhe hhd firstjbo- 
trayed hcBadm>J IfeiWeiifld life' there*» perfectly 
still, and watch the changing expression of her 
fade. > A-mhvemeut/Wiight flrightod her away. 
Bven an irregular breath thmotehed te alarm (he 
delicate! sensibih|tie 4 1 that hid tnp Ug ht her to hh 
stdkwoaoK 'If.-" ! **i! ■ u.i! • • - ■»“ ii - 

As hq layt there; 1 , other * thoaglts > ^rehnded in* 
rebuking bini. Why had 1 hei evdr thought her 
haughty or superfteial.?/may, even questioned bmr 
entire loveliness of ^person 1 p 
A door Openady vSty etftly v but in the entim 
stiffness af Ike ichtmbhtpthe fahtestsemud jamdL 
Oetavia started, .andt fcorned her head ; but Den 
hoedk laiksbedfandgiii ftnrla Single instant^ 
had 1 wHbdiwdn .Itself; and Codnt Yhh’was softly 
ddsstendidg; (he* main staxnsaas, with the faintest 
ptesjbiWflusbisahjefaoa.*.- i. . • 

,^Far» (Mped^ leithought, “ fhat bind fa paged| 

I need tfearnb ^iteriruption ifaunr har.” 
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latheruddy! gftwr offir%Hght,<wbirtitbw®hed '• v Why d*i you* a pe ak of/yourself wMhnuch 
KB that aflftiqiNd fkrtlifatvkxwithi^old, hni toufd deprocinbon V ’j abo said, wiih ian encouraging 
Sfs. FhlWSWtfftby‘SiU*ng,' with/, if <fa*dk 4* her iap smile. “Such men as you might quite, with 
and her eyes fixed upon’the ^**«ning su^ tnysliy., and 

irtams as '■ only' bHfcid *elf«deoepridn put “ I hawa* aspire^; There isairoyaUy above 
Into an eldedy weflma*w bnaha, Irhewifrenth umfl qrewon rt b* t of beauty ^ iiOpU^t.’!,. / 

snnty bwurtyessiy to ips to iw it hlma t ciitjy amt , fipiteef herself, ,M»r*b ; F»WJWOrth cat jmar* up- 
with. - I; i;. , , t ! i ./ : rightly tovher cbeu ^iib her, flattery could 

I That day, Count Var had found, eniowgi the eld netibe too intense* fibe„,cr*ved it aa opnpur 
hooksstoredaway hbeletoiwhfetmn/.whdfch he eaftsn* (hunger foe* the/ drug., that kills them. 
^heencaieftrflyee»aehing^iBiieW<H^mh Bible, From his mouth, it was delirious. i 
and there, on >a '**|#Merwage,i y*How * with. time, : ^ ¥te, lh*vr nothin*; to gWa—an empty title, 
few found* xemrdtoinwmwadsfeteirftlfian the end an j*rt*te laden with debts.’* 

frraiiy 4 ree>wbkh Mw^Fawis^arth-iiftd ndeflMt, “ A title, old as the hills, an .estate that money 
with little regard to anything hntl hastown Ertfatio Mm diaenotunbe r i as s t boss nothing ?” she said, 
teey. ■The Aets srt »of thatitye» h a d pwj rt fledrblm; ^ib & pftmd mam even theoontorion of high- 

bather* in : t he Old* Sibley off whba* i existence the bom beggary is ipaiaftil (Jan ypu wonder that 
woman bevseif’waa nettaWsiw, heifdund reeorde on pride, fostered through so many generations, 
whichever a auspicious, t man Jaohld-aet a veeord revolt* nt it?” 

which made eren the blood in-hi* se&oeatced "I am surprised' at .nothing, now that your 
heart barn and ttodb with* ambitions longing. heart has searched for mine,” said the /lady, to 
“At last/? he %akt^goingwp'k> the hearth, and whom theistetuesqu* position by the mantel* 
resting'his elbow on the mantelp i ec e- “ at last, rl piece was less ttrdeat than (her idea* of the ain- 
have found you alone—in the txtiltgh* of ihk old slon required f, 

room, too-*«wheee area JaniT heart should, he sub- Perhaps her ceutitensnoe expressed this ; for 
dasdito ge n S toife ss,i if it responds.in.anything to the faintest pos siblesmile dawned upon Tar’s 
ndne; fbr hhre-Ud* ywui mssember ?~>-we met for fiaaly-eurved lips; hut/he was far too perfect In 
the frsttitne* ,, v l i. i. m ^ |.hia art to any direst/iweognition:of her dis- 

Mrs. Farnsworth was taken by surprise* No cogent, 
young girt'd sinteenhad even allowed hair heart « Lowe la to grand and heaqtifcl in itself, that 
to viadSf ihto driamltnd xunti owspldsly ttiian -ne groes athing'as money should hold no conaid- 
fkekadr done, with rtgartl te this,handsome man, oration, where'it; exist*, To me, wealth has qo 
who had (kept her inr>a state of humiliating doubt mine, only os it , may serve to giro greater hap¬ 
ly these adroit r attentions and that unspoken pineas to the man ,wh o-»-w ho—, 
adulation vrirish expreroes! aeimnoh, but really Here Mjra, Farnsworth felterod* turned her faee 

pledges itself to nothings ,. from the firelight,and partly bold out her hand. 

At first, su^pnhe kept han silent; but her eyes “ To the man who hflWe journal^ alone, a* the 
were lifted to his, and, directly, he saw a glow of most precious boon that fate can have in store for 
triumphant oonsciousnees flood thepn almpst with, him; who will th|nk his misfortunes a blessing, 
the beauty of youth. ^ ifihey hire lii fide to your heart.” 

“ Yfin surprise me. I was not preparefl for The man^was close by her now, with one knee 
this,” she said, swerving back to her natural, bent to the cifthion, always laid before her easy- 
•elf-poise; hubher weioe hadr a thriU of joy in it, chair. Her hhbd was fpitly taken, and she felt 
and he saw thatdier hand ^trembled, Wneog/the an exquisite thrill of triumph pass through her, 
leaves of the open book in her lap, as his lips touched it. 

“HowootohdyeuJMl surprise? Surely, a man , ^AhilJ* 
who asks everything, and, gives so little, might be This one exclamation broke from her, and she 
expected.to hesitate.” would havcf siintchedlidf hand * but he held 

Even assumed humility sat well on that superb it close, and, following the direction of her startled 
countenanced The wojhan lifted her djbs tb it, eyes, tumed-Mif'head, dnfl ^aaw Ortaria standing 
and kept them there, infatuated. in the ojUti 1 door. 1 

“ Is H, indeed/that yeii , of all' meoy eairnp^re* Veiy^ quietly { and wdtliont^he least appearance 

dMe — that you lot* ine Sd f^ ^ ' " ‘ ,l of discomposure, 1 hW 1 arosb, 1 find "towk hiB old 

“ Had! loved yon less, albUkis would hawe beefi position by 4 he jpawtel-piepe. Then Octavia, 
stid before.’ 1 ’ f/ 1 '' --m > ■ recovering .front^ thn.anrpriaa^ that had, at first, 

The suppressed, passion, whioh spumed to fetter held her dumb, came forward, pale with rage and 
Irta speech, enchanted tbs woman.! . unbridled scorn. 
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IRTO B TN B/X/D'BIBIB A/J3/T . ’A I) r 


' ‘KJdAMt Yar, do yitai inwr that tbe lady you ^ asttinteilt to,tM« Crow migbi b*Y6<*hooirjid a 
W»s kftcelvng 10 is my mockery And old aaowghto CaUtelmJ Howppvoaahed Mrs. Farnsworth, with 
Wyomf ' ; i,! ' ‘ ^ “ » >'■<'"# gmoioas dignUythat 0ctiWto#f4aMi,her sit- 

Mrs. Farnsworth ottered 1 ifr ' foist uty, awd foil prsma angst? feH«s* rebuke. , • 
badt’iii hwChair, Strugglingfor breath: “ i * *‘TWs fdiscunion mustb*v*ry. painfol, mj 
Var bent Ws hAAd, and'Amiled* fcpoir titer'ai> U«ctJin 4 mu ' I ahalli ncveriorgive myself, for 
cited girl, As if 'tjbitb* itot^edboi ^of 1 hrr»#tdth. bavii^gibrought iimpon youi I think this young 
**I hAYe nbtlttt|uired / abe«t fche'liMty« &gA,U'ha lady will herself thank me, hereafter, if I aakp*** 
b«M, “ because 1 dome p<^(ms exist, whortevdr can mnskm So leadlyoa fiM tWrsom.^ ,, 
grow old ; bdt you Arc very kind, ta Mira?ms * , ft (ay (instheri wishes taleave this room, I aa 

believe me, I appreciate ft.” m j,qhltti its4nylfoteugfa.to support,her; Certainly,' 

- Fbr A moment; ’OclaYia shrank' frbih the cool ' yoa4i4teviM<<rtgi}t'to.«|ienil between mo and her 
sarcasm of this" speech, whtchwnlyetonpilwr 'yeft.ltfsidd^aatiavtbminng on* arm around her 
anger into bitt ern es s ! *> > ^ ,*»' /. •• ; iscthe&e frndai; and efSSniptlagift•put Var aaide 

"A^You knew; 'at/ any>rate*-that shawm tolvi withuhs mto e s lhaOd.<•■ !i/.|/^.< i.-.j . > 
though to be tattered outofher YentcsJbyiytmr < ■ > Mrk> ges g oteiri tip pm her d —g ht e r away, and 
soft Wdrtis, and meek sehtleientrwhich I Under took dhoceuat/darm^fBhs had! j been greatly 
stand; If'she doee 1 not. 'Yw Also knew^-but,of idisterbed^andihei cool d;feel that' hh+trembled, 
course, that is of no consequenceU-tha** she has < Asitfceyu'dftohediheihail^Oc^asiaitanad upon 
cbntrdl AVer s^laign prepsrty/* t ' ' * ' • tfcdorpotioe mefoji i - ' >-'• ; . * i, 

u Ootavia, Octavis; hftvA ' yea no pride; no ‘ * Yoq o4n hew urn Were, (Donat iVar/’ she said, 

feeling. How can you insult a nobUdiaB; and ‘sffbdse whoestoeofwiU:iprotedtdies from 1 aqy vio- 
Itff^gueit; in this rails ttiitimtW *n**f r.t, *, letved ydO dread I’fcemmact -Doa\t:yoa think so, 
dctavia turned upon her mothe^; ’With ttll the hmsittadodearf^V • • /’ »;* n. \ ■ i * 

audacity of an tmtamed aditnali Id a tees fiery Something ^ laiaMly . th r s at e nio g //in Octavin’a 
mt>od,' she 1 might have pMed the tnepMatioa that {‘YdteB'feadaiiierel efiqetvMi lies. FaksswoitiL than 
had drrven the haughty Wbtrtaalntto h protest that, | her 'hottest angbr-hadf attained. -Otr hand fell 
in manner rather ttmn'wm^i'WtiaalnMst'Abject, flrom Count Ya^s arm, and she 'feaid, in a low, 
44 You had better ask me why the scene'I have hurrted^otoe; ' r-tr il 

just witnessed did not have 1 the effect of a charm- ; *>»«Yes<; you had* better leave ws, howl¬ 
ing tableau ! Had it bfceti'A mother ahd son, jper-; ’ It Wah^^ here > that old Mnej JDWnm had seen the 
haps I could^hAYA uhderstodd’it'bAteert but^^ AOtttifc bend low before'his bodtcss, and leave the 
* Hare, Count* Vaf WflA alftOWied h«0 something { hall. ' Artd fn the same place, an hour !Ate*, aunt 
like resentment,-by thirYnde nsnanlt of ar child Htmitah stcdd, hndouht aod tarembtihg hesilatHHA, 
upon her motyr: 1 Hd had Ifpent ineflti bf his life .before*^ she'^s tu red wp ths • sthnA. that led 4o 
among nations io 1 whom'Homage to parents was Mrs. Farnsworth’s roonL. « • i '».■*- 
almost a religion,^and^ this sAOhCdisturbed him, \ ■' "po radxMfmmhkf} - 

It ' 1 ,J ■*' ■■.Hu.:,.- ; ,r 

tW " f * ' JW B y' 'a ! 1 *!. m’JIECHaA.’ ‘ ‘ 

• ' ' . ; «t# 'I ’ L—J—’ •. <1 1J , ,.f t< r .,(, 


Ik his merrlsst mood; and fclfl WfoibMtt d«y, ! ■" *' 

While NfeMrc Wtidqgaooiftclft IM0t» • 1,? : 1 u-t 

The robin Is singing the same* q\iahit ^une ( ’ l '* 
That rang through the door-yard and orchard-ltet-Jdne; 

’ ’iT ^ ' ' f T < ► I h Mli.f*' '•> ' f l ’’ 

The same that l>e .c^le^^^ mf f l^te, ;; f 
In the sweet honeymoon, to biis darling mate, ‘ 


While, boey «<k 1 t#ppjSf,binisoofld^?e, 

They were building their nest, in th? ol^ a^j^-tre<^ ( f . 


What pity Mi Coag thoul* be Utabed tA> the tew / 
And thesiieooe of Indian Suuaaafer i^jp, . , I>f i, q,, 


When the pensire shadows of Autuihh Yell ‘ lu *' 11 v< *'f 
On the dear little home that h* Id ted sowek, 

j ,/ ,, • i i ■ , ■ i . ; ( «j , < I j '.. • 

And the cold winds, wandering to and fro, 

Gave a warning note of the coming abb *\ 1 


■ We fchoW nbt JiMt wliith4r the roWn whal, : 

-: Wtea ^tti^ihlaffrp atpes e tedj ■w m a g vm mat 

Or whether hft Whg, ’fn A 1 far-away 1 iWmb, 

‘ T» teAkSttlAiTy tune, p* tab aaihevweetrtiyitM; 

Or whether his mate, and'the beetling* three. 
That she tenderly reared in the bid applb-tTee, 

' U f t I'-* ! '•> ’<■ I r - ; " r r<, mi , .(rf 1/. . 

W on ? *^9* fa VM * : , 

From the rollicKi^g, musical, masterful strain, 

rippMtatewwbailfviw of ^^thfrng^^i'looi; 
We know that the robin is f w^px us pnee more. 

k0, ‘•#Htt,'4haA >tl»c sWi^and tbAflel^ge of coli. 
And after the sorrows of Winter are told, 

k He came| irn’l tnisrion of Jo^, fWnj the South, 

As the dove tolhe ArV, with b Maf ln her n wot h . 
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‘ "■ ,,<rj ' ■ BT M W A&fclTT A 1 Wdfci**. f ‘j 

44 Will yottiEtfM 1 ? 1 Win 7 duly ftWahidtoent. And'now; hh WAS 1 dying, this good Mend, thin 
Will you givA'Afe ^thd ’iifek 4igfcl W> ‘rtdiytfU bWtheTf ‘For the*cerem(t>iiymadeno difference, 
wife?” : :.i j .... i! . / « : only ft few words said, to please a dyihg man. 

v So Ethel, Impulsive, genertm^bearted, and Her good brother; hetdear brother I Her tears 
bound, as she thought, by the ihrdiig links if j Ml flurt upotr hfeWairted hands, as she knelt, 
gratitude and jiity; ktMfc by tbe'dyihg mkh } and with hercheekClOsb to bis ;• knelt there, while 
the words were SpokeU'thStmade her ttwilft. j'his voice died 1 ttway in faint whispers, and 
The minister, a friend Of the sick man, left' the j fainter, till it WuW mloht Till the close clasp 
room, andshOStftt knelt there'; ‘for flieiteak j' tfbbut her hands relaxed, and she thought he was 
dasp of his hkhds hrfd her. 1 * ' piead.’ • 

Ethel Arnold Wis 1 AW orphan; hut shUhad felt r ttdt he was not dead f he was only’ sleeping, 
but little of the tmttal'MehdieesheM and- lotiell- rA’day paused, while this strange slumber lasted; 
ness of that HbtOa, So^guirded'anii blest had : her | the doctors • Odtfio, and shook their heads, and 
Bfe been, by the lbrO and t»re df thiS dyfhg’man. | : sald hd would aevetdwftke again; but they Were 
He had been lieT feith^k Ward, And so misted j aH i mistaken. There‘came a time, when : 4k 
and beloved by *i#r.'Ath6W, that he hod left her J roused out of his stupor; whenhe said to heki ^ 
and her lm^ pfoi^y h/ the ckra ati(f guardian- j “ Ethel; SWCet oHej I aia going to live—and 
ship of Paul ldh«l8ey.“ J, Pr0m'that time, As child, | whkt then?” 1 ■* •' 

girl, and woman, she had always looked tip to j Said it, with his large, troubled eyes iftiH Of 
him, as her dehrckt ftfeA&Mier brother. \ wistftilness, and care, and sorrow. Aticf She 

But not as a lover. No! herioVer—ithe'ideal, \ listened, with her feOO hidden in! her hands, Hi 
coming man, who WAS fe glorify her li&—Was v an agOny of bewildgfmeirt ahd self'pity. AwMlt 
not at all like IPtokf Liddfceyj V H0 dW not Have \ ago, the thought of his dying hAd seemed to 
that pleasant, thoughtful fece, thOse fender; gray j leave the gteai 1 world empty atid desolate. But, 
eyes, nor these straightforward, manly, honest j a wife, yet not a Wife 1 !* 'To be bound by the law, 
ways. No, He resembled more a ebrittfir. He < while her young Heart was aching ftr freedom I 
was to be brHlisbt, dashing, rather gWodiy; with l What Should she do? ‘ WHSt cobld she do ? 
dark secrets 1 ftfhis' life,-burdens 1 Of global, and £ But one 1 thing WSS 'pikin’to her. She must say 
grief, and, pdrbapk, i m frd rWffA whlch her lovO* was J nothing t6 eicite bftfl/ while Ms life hhng tints 
to lighten. • A&d 1 h^WfeHd'batd eiVefe, pictnr- \ upon a thread. Attd Vhenheskid aghiii to her, 
esque sins, which her silent example was to j in hit faint VOieO, ^Wdll,Wh#t then, Ethel? 
purity. He Was to be SomethingbetWeen Byron’s j Whit ihbh ?*' Bbe nSTved her Voibe'to Say, 44 You 
44 Lara ** and an Italian brigknd: miiStfn't talk any tnore; new; Paul; when you 

Ethel hadrdad ftgrOat many noVdle. are stronger, then WC trill talk of anything you 

He was n6t l to WH0h, like Pknl, hor, tike him, wish.’*, 
beloved by all felacMe, 1 from the! rich to the poor. But it was long, weeks 1 before they spoke of 
No, she much pfl i ferfed aWSry poet*man, so She this again, tot he tad a second relapse, that 
could make a sacrifice OfheVtMf/fthd bfe betralled j brought him down; atill nearer; to the grave, 
over by mercenary frieiidi: ' 9 And She! rather \ And Ethel watched over him; faithfully, day 
wished to have Mm persecuted and 1 condemned by | after day. If he had been, indeed, the husband 
the world,'so she could' take him to her heart r of her young heart’s choice, she conld not have 
and crown him, saying, “though-the herd have nursed him more faithfully. The housekeeper, 
fled from thee, thy h<hnel£ still here.”Mbs. Lindsey, shared her labors, as much as 
Yes, Ethel had! read a great many novels! Eihel would permit; but she had a habit 6f 

As for Paul; she had hCtCr thought' of his j felling asleep in her ohair, and {he bare possl- 
being anything to ‘ her, only the truebt And s bility ef Paul’s being negledted, ffl any way—the 
kindest of friends; one to be relied upon, when s thought of his wanting anything, needing afly- 
all others proved fefife. A sympathising friend; thing—gave Ethel such agony, as might hate 
but onfly a friend; not a lover: No, no, never taught her what hdr feelings really Were for him, 
thatl j if she 1 had been wise enough to have understood 
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them. But she had not understood her true 
feelings for him. She thought she loved him only 
as a dear friend, a brother. 

This housekeeper, Mrs. J^indsay, tijie yrid^w 

of a distant relative of Paul Lindsey, and when 
Ethel’s father died, he invited this wi^pw, Qjf his 
cousin, who was in reduced circumstances, -to 
oqme and iiye at bin 1 m#*1«ciup ^otfptrynWfe/^d 
make a home, where he could invite his ward, 
during her vacations. . r , , 

Mrs. Lindsey had been a widow, with one sens, 
at the time ef her second maiwi&ge, and Gerald 
Black had now oome, for the tfirst time, since, ids 
another’s marriage,r tovisit hen He, had had 
some appointment ithat had kept him abroad^ . 

But he seemed 'ttwy .glad ta be,in hie native 
land again; very glad to be at rest. He was <*u© 
of those men who-lo^e reet j: wholoye.tofbld their 
hands peacefully over their bosoms, and let the 
waves of Time bear them e» gently.. 

Gerald Black thought/Ethel wee the loveliest 
tgirl he hod ever met. Perhaps her sweet, fair, 
innocent face was.a welcome contrast to his own 
[dark, haughty, andi;rather»imperious [Counte¬ 
nance. He thought, also, what a fine thing ^t 
; wonld be, if he could have the control of her 
wealth; for he thought she.W«S very wealthy. 
Why, it would make ift entirely [unnecessary for 
him to work another fifty i ftod Gerald Black had 
a strong, constitutional aversion to labor. Ho 
would never be a bold* ftptfya villain. His bad¬ 
ness would always shofw in.,w cowardly, deceitful 
manner. He was not nt eU; energetic, even in 
wickedness; he was ,$°o -laay to ever make a 
. thorough scamp. But he fried to ingratiate him¬ 
self in Ethel’s fkyor in^TOT way, he ,cpulc(, con¬ 
sistently with his .nidupal pwsritnriou, j Pc flat¬ 
tered her, in a cortainh?a▼y^pers♦8tentwa^y l 1h t at, 
( at first, was, nether/ disagreeable to her* i then, 

, what proved more wueepsafvd, he appealed to her 
,pity. He had been junfortunate,^ 1 , ^ fate 
had been against him; an evil star had shone 
•upon his birth. ,A*d,j6uaByji in the,long days, 
when Paul wasout of ;deng|er v ftnd eomingslowdy 
back to life} again, Etheflt, got.,accustomed to his 
maunderings, and,!at last*began/to ifeel pity for 
:the man who had bepn so bathed and ill-used. • 
f The next thing he.i tried, was; to render her 
.Still more wretched, hy,dwelling upon,the sacri¬ 
fice she had made* in wedding ^aul. She was 
*> wretched enough,,as it-was,; concern m® iL , What 
should she do? Whaboonldsbie do? This was the 
burden of her thoughts*day.andtnighjt, inight and 
day- Sbeloyed her feesdom-rrshe had not,thought 
Of being married toany one—leant oboll, to-Paul. 
And feelings as she did, such a strong affection 
respect for him, made it, eheaaid ,tp, herself, 


; worse for her. If she disliked him, she could 
| leave him without any compunction. 

| It was four weeks before Paul Bpoke to Ethel, 

I Again, about their futyyc©; for Bhe avoided being 
! alone with him,'411 ih6 possibly could. 

! But. ^ne v spit, bright, summer day, just at 
I sunset, she entered his room, bringing the fresh, 

| sweaf„hroathr < of weff 8 ^ h c *i, 

^ein, though ^h>wwi*W c h. ^ipdow—hi* 
room was on the ground floor, and opened into 
m oW-iftaWoncd, flQW e ^Wk^¥ her 
ihands fuil f pf^08fif t and lip€^, aa shp.entered. 

, .Pa looked Aip to, her,,hi* facO;Bgbtogup r as U 
eiwaxft did ftth^r aHPrWh*, thinking,; what was 
indeed the ,trpth, bkftt, thft.flftwpf® were not half 
:W‘W*m ap,her,fte* >£hf Lindsey 

was in the room—she; qoupflly wftf pf this hour. 
But she had . plood, heaiU- 

Gngly„fo* a wrnent,* hpidopthishaiul 

,ao beseechingly, thfttahenWcntj^ward, and i*i4 
the (flowers down, WY* pUlnw. Be 

took her hfjad, sUeupy,, in hptl^bh* own. , 

. ;‘MfOqk at your flawere/Paeh hpw fresh 
and sweet they^are. *opn be .better, so 

yqu , can .go .out and .gather thpra £or yourself. 

Are,they not sweet?’* I . it 

“Yes,”,still holdiaghfr hand, still looking 
up in her face^+-“y|es.” 

Shah I yead toyon* Paul ?” „• 

?f ait down, here,! flffle by mj side, so I 

can look at you.” . i_.,, 

Bhe obeyed him, silently, and he looked up in 
the sweet face, so near to him, yet, that, he felt in 
hia soul, wwspo.'ftr from him,.pll tears rose and 
| hid her frtoe fre^him. He yftiaed her delicate 
hand te-hi* Bpftr/andjthaniaidit w#r his eyes. 

[ Suddenly,, he l#ekf4 W, in her; face, her sweet, 

[ ^Btheh liwas selfish. I waa md, to do as I 
| did. But, before iGpd, »W dvBagl I thought I 
| was leaving yuur foiwWj^Vd/i y° a M ' 

[ aud-r«|d—there ; was another, ,reason, thp I 
[ thought) wee » Strong and ,good ope. But I fear 
I n^.awn.ma^-efifleh/lovp .tentpp^ .tn®. instead of 

;■^houer,^-r There;wj^e(Othyr ewa-rJ* : 

L ; -He Pftuaed^hesitated, and,then went on: 

^‘ Yopr sad eyes.have apnest kiUed me, ever 
; sinqe. But, hw pie, pthejl; trust me, sweet, as 
[/jftVt always have. ( I Claim nothing* You are 
| free as you. eypr were*. I claim no right, only 
I the pght tO/WO^h, oyer you^ protect you. You 
ijihaB ha to me .only as (a dear sister, until I 
cap win your loye, ff wHgk Ixliss ean ever be for 
■ »» 

iP)*- ' > ■ ; ■ * 

Hop sweet, t fecp ; changed fropi; red jtcwhitejftnd 
; than to red ngain, as b.e talked. But, she 
1 silenced him, by saying he was too weal to talk. 
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ttAfltfr WAltttiiG*. 


When fee get stronger, 4bWy WOUM Speak again of 
their ftiture. 

Bat Gerald—he fffikBd. 'HB read poetry to 
her by the hour, invariably selecting' those poems 
is which dashing, tkaghty herOeA ilbnsedby 
got the Vkftmyit liHt, ah# ‘Otoietf riffthe 
tody of their love.' His daft, languishing byes 
always pointed She m>nA of’the poem, sad Ethel 
Mi herself to be* the herdhe. She grew accus- 
toned to it; to feeling herself in k performed, 
intoxicating* MMephere of adtilMfon and hom¬ 
age; and is ft to’teWdMtiM'sft'thtt'it grew to 
be nthe* drilgfctftiV thAhotherWlke? TO see 
this haagfcty Meld, tiUhMigh he never assnmed 
the attitude ’physically, yet f br ever giving ‘her 
the fcnpresSfon theft he WAS On his ln^see to her; 
that Ms rapt, poetical %od9 Was bending in adora¬ 
tion at her shrine ? 

And Peel t Patfl' Seif it'an, ftRAlttt Ethel 
ass slipping still further from him. But, what 
right had he to speak, to fettdrher still more 
to his wilt? ’He instinctivelydlsllhed sad dis¬ 
tasted Onrsftd; but heftftt that it Would be 
impossible irt him to Speak to Ethel of his *sus- 
pitioos, of his want of feith in him. So the 
weary days.rolM by, and Paul did not get Streng. 
And the good doctor UMangad his Medicine daily, 
patiently p re pa rin g new pfitlb and powders, and 
sighed in spirit to think there Was no greater 
eknge fdr the' Wttriri in hit patent If the good 
doctor had only known, it was a little heart-food, 
a little sunshine bf the eendfehat Paul needed, 
instead tf drags. < s 

And at this very time, ’fftiilWitdMy^uid he 
had some respect tor h*f judgthentU^tegon to hint 
to hhn how Wretched Ethel was; and,though he 
amid scarcely tell hosg she gave the impression, 
for she certainly did not pnt it in plain wbrd*, 
jet giro the impression she eeMh^ did, that 
Ethel desired a separation, and tMwit vm only 
jostioe to her thatSUW'shbrild hart it And, in 
the same way, she gave httn the Idea that Ethel 
loved her son. 

Poor Paul, he did not know What to dot—What 
be ought to do. 'Be said to hitnsetly that, if he 
Rspeeted and trusted Gerald AftMt, hWwbnld 
wmove all barriers between* Wm T «n<Mittosl r he 
would' give her to hfim, thodgk hi§ dwn heart 
bwke. But, feeHiig towards' him as he 1 did, his 
course wras not clear j 1 he 1 was her guardian, too, 
she win more dependent on hie guardianship 
iban she knew. Tbt, While she 'thought, and 
everyone thought; she was the heiress of A hand- 
Wme proper^' she was, in fefct, absolutely 
Potatoes; tor fehe bank in which her fends 
w w® placed ta her fether, had felled, soon after 
b«r ftther’e %tih, Pahl had kept the kfcowl* 
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edge from her, judging, rightly, that she Would 
refine to Acbept Bo much from his hands. This 
it was, together with his grSat love, that had 
influenced hfm in Wishing her to become his 
Wife, whtn he thought’hb was leaving her “forever. 
He had left her all his wealth, by will; but he 
had some distant relatives, Who', although wealthy, 
weTe unscrupulous, and destitute bf right prin¬ 
ciple, and he feared that they might make hdr 
trouble. He felt that she Would he more' abso¬ 
lutely certaih of inheriting MS large fortune, If 
he left her his widow. 

Whaft tO dO, to do right by Ethel—-this was the 
burden of His thought, day and night. 

And, poor fellow, he was very weak yet; 
Weakened by his almost mortal Illness, and 
weakened, still more, by sorrow and hope de- 
| ferred. HU felt that be could riot decide—he 
must have time to think ; and SO, when the doc¬ 
tor decided that a shbrt sea-voyage, a trip to Cuba, 
was imperatively necessary in his case, he caught 
at the suggestion. He worild go away, entirely 
away, fWm the sweet temptation thAt was luring 
him, may be, from the path of honor; he would 
go and thirik it Oter, calmly, and when he re¬ 
turned, he would deride. 

But howfere<f Ethfeli in the days that followed 
Paul’s absence ? Hid she experience A sense of 
relief, when the bum,' who so suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly was forced upon her acceptance as k 
husbandwhs otrt Of h^ sight? lYhen there were 
ho loving, patient eyes to fellow her, as she 
listened to the? gallant OompHmShtt bf the ideal 
man ? ■ * ' 1 ’ 1 

Why, not as'the days went by, each ettb 
seeming longer, more tedious, than the last, the 
compliments of Gerald Black seemed coarse, hfe 
admiration tSfensWely presuming; she grew 
weary of his conversation, his presence. And 
there was a dreary void in her heart, a constant 
longing tor the dear friend, who had always been ■ 
so great a pdkof her life; she missed him every 
day, every hottr. Could it be, she sa^d to hef- 
self, that she had been deceived in regard to her 
own feelings'? 'Could it be, that she loved him, 
not with a calm/sisterty affection, hut with the 
lote'thAt was nearer and stronger ? 

; But still, the rumor Went 0?broad, possibly from 
Mrs.' Lindsey, though it would he difficult to find 
the person to whom she told it; still; the impres¬ 
sion 1 Went abroad, that Ethel had parted from 
her husband, and was only waiting for time, to 
obtain a legal separation. 

On hearing this rumor, an old lawyer friend, 
who had always done the business of the femily, 
went to *fsit Bthel. tie was a warm friend of 
Paul’s, a friend of her father’s, as well as hef 
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* own. He thought she was wrecking her happi- ] 
ness. So the kind-hearted, old gentleman, in 
. order to influence her for her own good, revealed 
to her a profound secret. He told her, that, 
instead of an heiress, Bhe had absolutely, nothing. 
And said he: < 

“ One reason why Paul was so anxious to 
marry you, was, so he could be absolutely sure 
..that you would inherit his large fortune. He 
had willed it to you; but he thought it would be 
still surer, if you were his wife. A nobler soul 
never lived than Paul Lindsey. 1 ’ 

Noble,- indeed 1 She went down at once into 
the valley of humiliation. So he married her 
.out of pity! And, instead of being the heiress, 
•independent, and secure from all possible want, 
she was absolutely dependent, and had been for 
years, upon the bounty of the man,whom she 
had so hastily wed. But her thoughts were all 
confused, and running together—she oould 
hardly hear the lawyer’s last words, her head 
reeled, and she felt so dixzy. In fact, the first 
symptoms of that terrible fever were upon her, 
that Paul had almost died with. But she thought, 
dreamily, how sorry Mrs. Jindsey would be for 
her. And she was sure, too, of Gerald’s sym¬ 
pathy ; the heroes of all the romanoes he had 
read to her, were faithflil unto death, and the 
more the heroines .had lost, the deeper grew 
their love. ^ , , * 

So, that night, when Mrs. Lindsey came into 
.her room, with a cup of tea, and a slice of toast, 
'for she had sent dawn word, that, she was. too ill 
to go down into the dining-room, she told her 
.all; how, instead of being an heiress,, she was a 
.poor girl, was absolutely penniless,nnd had been 
fioryeare. , 

Mrs. Lindsey was perfectly overwhelmed with 
astonishment and dismay. She said; but little; 
but her deeds spoke* • 

The. next morning, Ethel was worse. There 
had been several eases of smallpox in the 
neighborhood, and the doctor who waa first 
called in, a young village practitioner, with no 
overstock of brains, or education, pronounced it 
a case of smallpox. Ho did not tell Ethel so, 
bat told Mrs. Lindsey and Gerald. And the 
consequence was, that within an hoar cf*the 
time he communicated the knowledge to them, 
they were on their way to the station. They, 
each of them, left a lettenfor Ethel, which she 
read at once. 

Mrs. Lindsey said, she oould not think of 
remaining longer, to be a burden upon her, as 
she had no means to support even herself; but 
she should always love her, she would always 
seem to her like a beloved daughter; but duty 


seemed to demand, that ehe should depart at 

once, etc. 

Gerald’s letter was more poetic and flowery. 
He cursed his evil star more bitterly than ever. 
He denounced his fkte—he was wretched, de¬ 
spairing ; but his business called him back again 
to the East at once $ he must go. He ended by 
avowing, that the star of hie (Me was setting in 
blackness anA gloom. But he knew the good 
angels would be with her—he knew they would 
natch over the lot of, one so innocent and good. 

They, neither of them* mentioned her illness. 
That wae too awkward a subject for them to 
converse upon gracefully, so they ignored it. 

Poor Ethel 1 Bhe had fallen upon evil days, 
indeed. Her old nurse stayed with her, and 
was fhithftil and true, and waited upon her, 
devotedly. But, as the days went on, and she 
lay, burning up with fever, and raving with 
delirium; she thought^ in the intervals of con¬ 
sciousness, that she, sometimes felt, upon her 
burning forehead, a softer hand than good aunt 
Chios’s, a lower, tenderer voice-^ihe tendereat, 
and most loving voice in the whole world, soothing 
her, calling her pet names. 

But, whan consciousness retained, no one was 
in the room but atari Ohloe, and her daughter 
Fanny,; the chambermaid* Annt Chloe was 
speaking, in a low tone. 

“To think that Mts* Lindsey and her son, 
after pretendin’ to think so mttoh of Mias Ethel 
as they did , shottl^Uonn off and leave her, because 
they thought it mas smallpox ; so afraid of losin' 
their preoiods lArenrftist a* if it would be a loss— 
precious little loss it would be to anybody. Never 
waited to see her, or see if they could do anything 
to help her—or make aqy arrangements for her 
to have any care; they 'didn’t seem to care 
whether n1m nas left to die, or not, if they only 
gotaway.’^*W ' 

As Ethel lay, and heard thsss words, a great 
tide of i remorse and despair swept over her. To 
think of the utter worthlessness of those who had 
made such loud professions of attachment, and 
then to think of the true, tried devotion of the 
patient heartOhto had alighted. Oh 1 to see him 
once more-^enlj'to see him, to ask him to forgive 
her; to tell him that she loved him, now—had 
always loved him, only her weak heart had been 
led away, by a slight fogey. 

But he was fkr away from her; and in a distant 
land was learning to forget her,.nay, to despise 
her. She would never see himjegain; or, if she 
did, he would have ceased to lovprher; ho would 
regard her with indifference, M|l stranger. 

Tears, which she was too weak to wipe away, 
rose to her eyes, and slid eilentlgjfcwn her white, 
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wanted cheeks. And now, auntChloe and 
thinking she was asleep, went down to their 
rapper. 

Did she hear a light step enter the next room, 
as their heavier footsteps passed away? No; it 
was only her fancy. She had thought it studded 
like the step she should never hear again. She 
was alone. The twilight shadows were gather¬ 
ing in the large, quiet room. She was alone; 
she should always be alone. 

All the while she had lain there, burning up 
with the fever, she had been tormented by 
matches of poetry, persistently echoing through 
her brain. Sometimes it would be only a line or 
two, echoing over and over again, vfuid sometimes 
long poems, learned when she was a school-girl. 
And now, as she lay there, in the twilightshadows, 
she could almost fancy her fever was returning 
again, for the words of an old song she had often 
song rang so persistently through her memory— 
words, that, when Bhe was wel^and happy, when 
he was with her, who was “tender and true,” 
had oftentimes filled her eyes with tears, so well 
had the poet painted the sick anguish of a broken 
and remorseful heart: 

" Gould you come buck to me, Douglas, Douglas, 

In the old likeness that I knew, 

I would be ao patient, and loving, Douglas— 

Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

"Never a scornful word should grieve you; 

I'd smfle as sweet as the angels do— 

Sweet as your smile on mo shone ever, 

Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

“Oh, to call back the days that are not! 

My eyes were blinded, your words were few: 

Now, all men beside seem to me like shadows, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.'* 

“Oh, to call back' the days that gre not!” 
Orer and over again the words sounded, sounded, 
through her tired brain, her tired heart. “ Oh, 
to call back the days that are not!” when he was 
with her, who was always tender and true; he 
who had studied her lightest words, her lightest 


fancy* and fulfilled her wishes, almost before 
they were known to herself; who was patient 
with her, loving, gentle, with the perfect gentle¬ 
ness of devoted love. But those days could never 
come back again. Those happy days, those 
blessed days 1 . “ Blinded,” indeed, her eyes had 
been, that she had not known they were blessed 
days; nad not known that he, who was the best, 
the tenderest, was also the dearest, the nearest 
to her heart. She was the first in his mind, in 
his heart. *And she hod loved him always, but 
she had lost him, lost him forever. And now, 
Bhe had no one; she was alone. Swifter and 
swifter the tears ran over the white cheeks; and, 
forgetting everything but her heart-ache, her 
heart-hunger, she cried out, in her poor, weak 
voice: • 

“ Oh, Paul, Paul 1 Come back to me I Come 
back to me!” 

And was it a dream, a blessed vision, or d;d 
that dear face bend over her ? Did his faithful 
arms gather her tp his heart, as he whispered : 

"I am here, my darling. Do you really want 
me ? Do you love me ? Am I to be so blessed 
at last ?” 

Happy hearts I Happy twilight, invaded too 
soon, by the faithftil Chloe, with toast and tea. 
Paul had not sailed for Havana, as he intended. 
Some strange presentiment—he called it, now, 
an angel whisper—had urged him to defer his 
departure; and while waiting at New York, he 
heard that Ethel had the smallpox, and heard, 
also, of the flight of her household. So, of course, 
he returned to her at once, intending to leave 
again, as soon as she recovered. 

And Paul did sail, in the very next steamer, 
for the balmy South-land, but not alone. Paul 
Lindsey, wife and maid—so their party was 
registered. And so we will leave them, happy 
Paul Lindsey and his happy, little wife, sailing 
away southward, toward the land of Bunshine 
and of flowers. 
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A golden boat, "with its shining freight, 

Goes sailing adown the sky; 

Sailing away, with the young spring moon, 
Through foam-tossed billows of cloud, and soon 
Is lost to the wistful eye. 

Ob, fragile shallop, come hack again f 
Then bearest a tender tie. 

Low dips its radiance in the West, 

Tin only her golden brim 
Feeps over the beetling mountain crest, 

And lights the wood-bird to her nest, 


And softens the shadows grim, 

That lurk and crouch on the frowning ledge, 

Bo indistinct and dim. 

a With a yearning heart, my prayer goes out, 

"" For the light that is lost to me; 

For the hopes, as golden, that sunk in gloom, 
Now hidden by shadows, *ere life's bright dood ; 

And I long, dear Christ, to flee 
To the rock, that covers the sinner's doom— 

To Thy blood-stained cross and Thee. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC.' 

BT 1HILT R. MAT. 


No. 1—Is a Princess costume. The eldrt Is of } to a deep yoke. The skirt is yery narrow, only a 



( 72 ) 


The Princess polonaise is made of figured ootton- 
,-,-satine, with foulard finish. These foulard satines 


litUe esrer two yards iride, and even all around. 
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look almost fee well as silk, fend are qspd in ooiq- j turn-over collar finishes ^he neck of the dress, 
bination costumes, either of the same oo^pr sfe the Parasol and bonnet to match. Six yards of plain, 



and six yards of figured goodp, will be required, 
of yard-wide material. This would be a pretty 
style for a dotted mull, or Swiss., over silk, or 
satine skirt and under-waist. 

No. 2 — Is a walking or traveling-suit, ct 
checked woollen goods; they come in all colors, 
brown, gray, mignonette, black and white, and 
mixed colors; most useftil and serviceable wear 
for mountain or seaside. The style of making is 
simple, and becoming for young girls. A short, 


No. 3. 


satine skirt will have the over-dress of maroon or 
claret; pale pink, with olive or gray. Our 
model is figured, and of the same color as the 
kilted skirt—a simple Princess polonaise, open 
in front, two-thirds the length of the skirt, to 
display the kilted skirt; slightly looped in the 


plain# or ip a oontrafettng color; thus, a blue 


back, and finished with a plain hem on the edge, round skirt, with a side-plaiting nine inches deep, 
Very small buttons are used on the front of the stitched oq with a heading one inch deep, trims 
fNes, one on each cuff of the sleeves. £ roppd* the skirt. A plain, round over-skirt, slightly 
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draped, and finished with a hem. The Norfolk 
jacket i8 plaited in the hack, same as in front; as 
for as the waist, it is fitted to a tight lining. 
Turn-over collar ; plain, tight coat-sleeves, with 
cuff. Belt of the material. Such a jacket can 
be worn, also, over a black silk* skirt, either 
for the street or house. Eighteen yards of single 
width goods, or ten of double width, will be 
required. 

No. 3—Is a young lady's costume. The plain 
material is of any of the thin light fabric suitable 
for the season. Albatross cloth, bunting, grena¬ 
dine, satine; any of these, combined with figured 
foulard, or damassl silk, or chintz with the 



No. 5. 


satine, will make a charming costume. The 
kilted flounce is nine to ten inches deep, and the 
tunic is arranged upon a foundation of crinoline. 
The waistcoat, pockets and cuffs, are of the 
figured material. Bows of ribbon,*to correspond, 
ornament the pockets and cuffs, and the same at 
the throat. Our model calls for copper-colored 
material for the jacket, drawn tunio, and kilted 
flounce, while the waistcoat, and other trimmings, 
are of brown damassl. Nine yards of plain, and 
three yards of figured goods, in double width, 
will be required. 

No. 4—Is an evening-dresrf, for a young lady. 
Any pretty material may be used; white, pale 
pink or blue grenadine, nun's veiling, albatross, 


or one of the figured mulls, or batiste. The 
skirt is cut with a moderate train, and the edge 
trimmed with a knife-plaited flounce, headed by 



No.«. 


a puff, the same width. The drapery is arranged 
upon the skirt; gathered up quite ftdl on the 
left side, where it is oraitmented with a bunch of 



No. 7.—A 


artificial flowers, or ribbon-loops. A plaiting of 
the material, or gathered lace, finishes the edge 
of the tunic and basque. The back drapery is 
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very fall, ind very muoh puffed. The low- 
necked basque is cut quite long, and the sides 
caught up in paniers, to the back; opening in 
front, over the skirt. Small buttons fasten the 



HO. 7.-0*. 

front Finger puffed sleeves. The corsage bouquet 
is worn at the neck, towards the left shoulder. 
8ome light, white material, over an old silk skirt, 
would make a complete and fresh toilette; with 
either flowers or ribbons for ornamentation. High 
or square neck may be sustituted for the low 
neck, if preferred. 

No. 6.—Costume for a girl of ten to twelve 
years. The material may be white or colored. 
The skirt and paletot are both trimmed with 
frills of embroidery. Large collar, open at the 
throat; and bows of narrow satin ribbon are 
placed on the froit of the phletoi, en the sleeves, 
and at the back. Made of plainer material, such 
•a a bordered chintz, or of toils d’alsace, knife- 
plait the frills, and a very stylish costume will be 
the result Of de bfeige, with knife-plaited frilTs 
and trimming, a usefal traveling and mountain- 
dress can be made. 


No. 6.—For a boy of six to seven years. We 
have here a jacket and vest, of pheasant-brown 
diagonal, bound by chocolate-colored braid. It 
recedes jn ,fron]t, on a waiatoqat,bound to match, 
and buttoned with gilt buttons. Larger ones 
button the jacket. Jersey collar, in cardinal- 
colored lihen, or white. Brown silk cravat 
No, 7. —For a child of two to four years. We. 
give the back and front view of a paletot, made 
of cashmere, flannel, or piqu6. In the front yiew, 
the trimming is of wide braid, on the upper part; 
and a narrow side-plaiting, with embroidered 
band, edges the garment. In the back, a deep 
plaiting forms the skirt; this has a band of the 
embroidery laid on. Where the sacque and 
plaited skirt meet, a band, laid in three deep 
folds, is put on, and held in place by a bit of the 
embroidery. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number, will he sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. 

Patterns designed to order. 


Princess Drees: Plain,. 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, 

Polonaise,. 

Combination Walking Suits, 

Trimmed Skirts,. 

Watteau Wrapper, . .......... 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,. 

. 

Coats, .. 

14 with Vesta or skirts cut off, . . . 

Overskirt*, .. 

Talmas and Dolmans, . 

Waterproofs and Circulars, ....... 

Ulsters,... 


AO 

1.00 

.60 

1.00 

.60 

AO 

.as 

.86 

A6 

AO 

A5 

Aft 

.65 

•W 


CHILDREN*8 PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain. . . 
Combination Suits, . 
Skirts and Overskirts, 
Polonaise: Plain, . . 

M FwpJ. . 


aZSl Basque s and Coats, 

"or. a vw.... * w 


•A6 
.26 
.26 
.35 


Coats k Vests or Cut Skirts Aft 

Wrappers,.2ft 

Waterproofs, Circulars 
, , r and Ulptem,. ... Aft 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


Jackets, 
Pants, . 
Vests, . 
Ulsters, 


Aft 

.20 

AO 

AO 


| Wrappers,. 

Gents’Shirts, . . . . 
“ Wrappers, . . . 


Aft 

AO 

AO 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia . 


% 
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PANTS AND JACKET FOB SMALL BOY. 


BY 1MILY H. MAY. 


We give, here, a new and pretty costume, 
(jacket and trowsers,) for a boy, of three or four 
years old. Folded in with this number, is a 
Supplement, containing a full-size pattern for 
outting out the same. The Paata consist of four 
pieces, viz.: 

No. 1.— Halt of Feont. 

No. 2.— Half of Back. 

No. 8 .—Half of Front Waistband. 

No. 4 .—Half of Back Waistband. 

The pants are buttoned to an undev^waist, made 
to fit, like a petticoat body. 

The Jacket is in four pieces, also, vis.: 

No. 6 . — Half or Back. 

No. 6. —Half of Front. 

No. 7.—Collar. 

No. 8.—Slrkvb. 

The letters show how the pieces are to be put 
together. Make of flannel, navy-blue or gray, 
for every-day use, and trim with black or white 
braid. In linen, or piqu4, for the. hot weather. 
In white flannel, fbr a dress suit. AH the eight 
diagrams, for this suit, we would observe, go 
aefou the Supplement All the diagrams fbr 
the Girl’s Dress, (see next page,) go tq> told down 
the Supplement. It is not, therefore, possible to 
rtonfuse the two, or make p mistake. 



BORDER: STEM-STITCH AND BRAID. 

• BY MRS. Jf ARB WIAT1K. 



This border, which would serve as a dress- j stitch. At each edge, there is a row of brai/’ 
trimming, is done in stem-etitoh, and Russian- j stitched on by machine. 
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GIRV8 CQSTUHE. 


HT MMIIT 



We give, here, a new and pretty costume for a 


H. VAT. 

girl. On the Sufflwut are the fall-size patterns. 
It consists of front and hack, saeque shape, with¬ 
out darts, and. fitting loosely; to which, is added 
a short skirt, which is plaited or gathered on. 
All the pieces^, which are four in number, are 
drawn with the same sign, and numbered lx, 2x, 
8x, 4x. 

Our model is a white nainsook, trimmed with 
insertion and Hamburg flouncing. If trimmed 
with the four ruffles of Hamburg on the skirt, 
make the skirt piece less in width, no wider 
than the waist part; that is, put it on with only 
enough ftillneas to keep it from hooping. It 
must be narrow, to trim with ruffles. If one 
deep embroidered flounce is used, then it must 
be as fall as the skirt given. 

This is also a good model for making up simple 
ginghams, bordered calicoes^ etc., using the 
bordering for the ruffles, and in place of the 
bands of insertion. Many are made by laying 
three bex-plait* lengthwise, front and back, in the 
waist part. The yoke is only simulated, by the 
trimming being put on in that shape. This is 
the most simple and universally adopted style for 
little girls. 


SOFA CUSHION, WITH LACE COYER. 



In the front of the number, 
we give a design for one of 
those Sofa Cushions, With 
Laos Cover, now so fashion¬ 
able. 

First, make the cushion the 
required size; then cover with 
pink satin, or silk. Make the 
lace, for which we give the 
design, for the border, and for 
the centre. Arrange the lace 
as seen by illustration. This 
design for lace may be used 
for other purposes. We give 
this, as many subscribers have 
Written for lace patterns. 
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LOW CHAIR OF FANOT STRAW. 


BT KIB. JTA HE WEAVER. 



' Low chairs of fancy straw are 
now very fashionable for the par¬ 
lor, both because they are com¬ 
paratively inexpensive, and because 
they are light and graceful. They 
are generally upholstered with 
cretonne, or, if a more elegant 
covering is desired, with embroid¬ 
ered work. We give one, here, 
upholstered with silk plush, em¬ 
broidered in satin-stitch. The 
chair itself is gilt, of a dull tint of 
gold, and the cushion for the Seat 
should measure four inches high. 

Tt is loose from the chair; but the 
cushions for the back and sides are 
upholstered in the regular way, 
with buttons. A colored braid, 
with tassels, is sewn round the 
plush; and a cord of the corres¬ 
ponding color round the cushion. 

In the front of the number, we 
give the design for the embroidery, 
which is worked on the plush in 
satin-stitch, with colored silks. 

The small covers for the arms are 
embroidered to correspond. Round 
the lower part of the chair, is a 
crocheted border, with tassels, whigh may be any ? embroidery is especially beautiful, and can be 


pattern that is wished. The design for the i used for a sofa-cushion, ottoman, etc., etc. 


PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


In the front of the number, we give, in colors, 
a new and pretty design for a photograph frame. 
To make it, take a piece of good, black, navy-blue, 
or maroon-colored velvet, the sizp of the frame 
desired. The daisy pattern is to be embroidered 
in Kensington-stitch, with white filoselle, and 
yellow for the centre. ' 

Then cut out the centre size of the photograph, 
and mount the velvet on to a wooden frame, made 
as thin, a a consistent with si^fficient strength to 
keep the frame in shape, ^ny carpenter will 
make the frame, if you give the proper dimensions. 
Enough of the velvet must be allowed for turning 
(78) 


WEAVER., 


I in the inside, and, also, enough to make a good 
outside edge. Tack the velvet on to the board 
with small furniture tacks; and finish the inside 
with a fine gold cord, sewed on neatly. 

Fit a glass to the back; adjust the picture, 
and then back up the frame with a peice of paste¬ 
board, neatly covered with silk to match. Several 
small tacks will keep this in place. We give the 
> design, complete, of one size, that of the ordinary 
\ carte dc visile. We also give a portion of a frame, 

! larger size. Thus, from our pattern, two different 
frames, different in size, can be made, so aa to 
\ suit different Bized photographs. 
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EMBROIDERED MAT. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 




K We give, here, an engraving of a square 
mat, of fine Holland, fringed out all round, 
and having a border in open work. For the 
. latter, draw out a sufficient number of 
threads, and work one side like an open hem, 
taking in six threads at a time. On the 
other side, three threads of the first six must 
be taken, with three threads of the second 
six. and so on. Above, we give a design, 
full-size, for the embroidery in the centre. 
The flowers are worked with pink crewels, in 
~~ buttonhole and interlacing satin-stitch; the 
f^p§ stems, calyces, and stamina, in satin, and 
r overcast with maroon crewels. The leaves 
are worked in .satin and overcast-stitch, with 
■I two shades of green, and two of red-brown 
crewels. This pattern is especially suited for 
dinner-mats. 
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We give, here, two vesy beautiful designs for J embroidery is worked au pout, and in Russian- 

stitch, with silks the natural colors of the flowers 


dress trimmings, now 40 fashionable, 
elation may be, either black or colored satin; the i (rosebuds and daisies) and leaves. 


This neat border may be worked in either blue ingrain oottons may be used. The design 
chain-stitch, or back-stitch. It is suitable for may, however, be carried out in silks, if that is 
children’s washing frocks; and either red, or preferred. 
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POCKET A PE ON, FOR WORK. 

BT MB8. J ▲ H1 WliTlB. 


This apron is made of white or brown linen, 
tad the design is done in braid and outline- 
stitch. The pocket is first worked, and then 
laid on, and the edge finished in buttonhole- 
stitch. Then the outer design is worked, and 
the edge of the apron scalloped. Bed and black, 
or all in white, for the embroidery, just as the 


taste may decide. Something to wash well, is 
most to be desired. A Tesy useful addition to 
the work-table, as the knitting-balls, or crewels, 
can be kept In the pocket, the work rolled up 
in the apron, and the whole laid away easily, 
and as easily resumed. 



DESIGN FOR DARNED NET. 


BT MBS. JAN1 WtAVJB, 



Use plain boblnette footing, and darn ' in the | holed in scallops, and' then cut ont. These do- 
Pattern with fine linen floss. The edge is button- j signs in darned net are now Tery fashionable. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Hysteria and its Phenomena are, only recently, begin* 
sing to be properly understood. Formerly, hysteria was 
not recognized as a disease, except when It culminated in 
insanity. Bat every competent physician now knows to the 
contrary. 

A recent article, in a leading journal, gives inch valuable 
information on this sutyoct, that we cannot help quoting 
part of what it says. “ It was commonly supposed," writes 
the editor's correspondent, evidently a physician, “ that hys¬ 
terical persons were willingly •hysterical; that they affected, 
or at least exaggerated, their nervous excitement; and that 
they were to be censured, rather than pitied. These unjust 
opinions were founded upon certain facts, which, in the 
absence of scientific knowledge of the nervous system and 
its diseases, seemed to justify such conclusions. It was 
observed that a stern command, given to a woman suffering 
with mild hysteria, usually siffBced to subdue the symptoms. 
Hence, it was argued that if a woman could cease crying, 
laughing, and all the rest of it, when commanded to do so, 
she could stop of her own accord, if she would. In a certain 
sense, this was and is true; but it omits an important factor 
from consideration, namely, the inability of an hysterical 
patient to exercise tho will. This is a condition always 
present In hysteria. The patient's will is paralyzed, and 
the physician who commands her to be quiet, simpljr substi¬ 
tutes his own will for hers. She is frequently as powerless 
to resist his authority as she is to control herself, and for 
that reason his command is usually effective, in mild cases." 

The Writer goes on to say, that the popular misconception 
to which ho has referred, was strengthened by the so-called 
“ contagiousness ” of the disease. When women, in appa¬ 
rently good health, were seized with hysteria, merely be¬ 
cause smother woman manifested hysterical symptoms, per* 
sons ignorant of nervous pathology naturally supposed that 
the afflicted persons were simulating a disturbance which 
they did not feel, and many cruettieawere Inflicted uponeuch 
persons, in consequence of this erroneous deduction. But 
later investigations have given us a glimpse, at least, of tho 
truth with respect to nervous disease; and physicians now 
recognizo hysteria for what it really is, namely, a very dis¬ 
tressing malady of the nervous system. Instead of being 
misled by its tendency to spread among women, and by its 
yielding to stem command, they use these facts as guides in 
the treatment of the disease. If a person, in strong sym¬ 
pathy with an hysterical woman, is present-—a husband, 
father, or brother—the physician, at once, banishes him 
from the room, because his known sympathy tends to en¬ 
courage the self-pity which marks hysteria, and to lead to 
the persistence of the symptoms. In like manner, tho phy¬ 
sician forbids every manifestation of anxiety, excitement, or 
uneasiness, on the part of attendants, because such mani¬ 
festations excite the patient to renewed disturbance. 

The writer from whom we quote, concludes by saying 
that another mistake with respect to hysteria has led, many 
times, to an unjust Judgment of the afflicted persons. It 
was assumed, very commonly, before the nature of tho 
malady was understood, that, in hysterical attacks, the 
patients manifested their true characters In their acts, as 
men are supposed to do under vinous excitement. It is 
now understood, perfectly, that nothing could be further 
from the truth than this. Moral insanity Is one of tho com¬ 
mon symptoms of the d isease. Women of the utmost truths 


fulness will sometimes practise the most wanton deceptions, 
in hy s te r ia ; women.of the purest minds will sometimes do 
things shockingly indelicate, in like circumstances. Indeed, 
some physicians think that in hysteria, as in insanity, the 
manifestations are apt to be directly contradictory to the 
character of the patient It is a very common occurrence 
for hysterical parsons to display the strongest suspicion 
and dislike, even to loathing,-9f thoee persons whom they 
j! moat tenderly and trustfully love, when In health. It is well 
| that all this should*]bc known. We have met even phjsi- 
cians who were ignorant, to a great extent, of hysteria and 
its phenomena. 

There is Mvan nonsense written, in newspapers and 
magazines, now-a-days, about furnishing houses. Some 
writers are all for Ecistlake, others all for Queen Anne; 
some for thia, others for that. Yet, there is but one safe 
rule to go by—which is, to have your chairs, sofas, etc., com- 
fortablo, solidly made, and well within your means, aa to cost. 
Taste, after all, is a variable quantity. What is thought 
“ fine," in one generation, is looked on with contempt, in 
another.. With very few exceptions, the really good furniture 
of over}* age is not out of taste, and will always look well. 
The <?ply style,, that iq hopelessly vulgar, is that of George 
tho Fourth. But all flimsy, pretentions, uncomfortable fur¬ 
niture bnght to be fbowned down; and we know no furni¬ 
ture, belonging to any era, which is worse than some of this 
sort now manufactured, especially that manufactured whole¬ 
sale. Do not let nonsensical talk about “ aesthetic furniture" 
betray you into buying any of this sort of stuff, fit for show 
only, not tor use. Buy what is well made; what yon, your¬ 
self; like; and what you can use in other rooms, if yon ewer 
move. It is positively absurd, as a leading London Journal 
says, to have to " go to books and lecturers, to learn how to 
buy chairs and tables, curtains and wall-papers." It is not 
this decorator, nor that furniture-dealer, that has to live in 
your house: you, yourself, are’the person that bos to do that ; 
and you Bhould gratify yourself, not him. All he wants is 
to make the most money out of you he can. 

Hand-made Lace is becoming, every year, more dblc. 
The beautiful “ Boee-Point,” even, so often seen in Van¬ 
dyke's portraits, is likely to be revived. This lace is com¬ 
posed of immense flowers, made in what is called “ button- 
hole-stitch." These flowers are made separately, and after¬ 
ward collected and sewn together, by means of other pieces 
of laoe of lighter texture. It is to bobbin or pillow-work 
that the roee-point owes its gradual declination in popular 
esteem. Bobbin lace, and the serial productions of Mechlin 
and Valenciennes, hate, for a long time, reigned supreme; 
but aro now, with the daintily-outlined and superbly-worked 
products of Venice and Alenpon, about to share their popu¬ 
larity with “Rose-Point." The point k 1'Aiguille lace, 
which is made entirely with the needle, and tho point 
d’Alenpon, the only variety of French laoe made with pure 
linen hand-spun thread, are, also, both rapidly regaining 
their former standing. The sudden popularity of hand¬ 
made lace is, however, not likely to seriously injure the 
machine-made article, for this can still be used for quilling 
and trimming. But hand-made lace will always have its 
value; many ladles, indeed, scorn any other kind; and a 
woman's leisure cannot be better occupied than in 
thife dainty ixttclk 
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Annmoxs Mat Bx Made to clubs for “ Pole rson," aithe i 
price paid by the rest of the club. It is never too late to [ 
make additions, as back numbers, from January, can always ' 
be supplied. Nor i$ it ever too Idle to get up flaks. Clubs may 
begin with either the January, or July number} but all the 
members of a club must begin with the sanft number. 
Always say when your club is to begin. Send for a specimen, 
and get up a dub. Our clubs, and the premiums, remember, 
are as foltowe: ; ’: * 1 \ ; < U 

Two copies for one year for $3.50, or three copies for $4.50, 
with sifter, eur large steal engraving,' •* 4»mn’ftthMr Tells of 
Yorktown,” for a premiuaa, or our elegant, gilt, quarto, 
Illustrated Albums <- 

Four copies for one year for $6AO, or six copies for $0.00, 
or ten cepfoalbv Ukm, mi ft on astro Oopyofthl niagedmefor 
eae pear as a premtepn. 

Uve copies for one year for, f&OQ* or seven copies for 
tlOAO, or twelve copies for $17,00, with both an eatra eopyfor 
ywww, and sifter the M e d empr wring, or Ainu*. 

These terms are so low, these prsmiusswso valuable, that 
moikm-magasirnmnoow^ml* withikem. 

To Cixax Km Glove*.— ’The beet way to clean white. Or 
other light kid gloves, is to put one glove upon tike Band, 
and, with a doth well saturated with pure benzine, rub all 
parts of the glove, making It quite wet with the benzine; 
then dry it, on the hand, by nibbing with a soft toweL 
Bepeat this until the glove Is perfectly clean. 

**Dicmm>iT to Best."—T he Moberly (Me.) Monitor 
mys: "Peterson's is Just received, and is an unusually bril¬ 
liant number, especially in Hs engravings., Bvery lady 
should have It. It is decidedly the beet mugaalne in the 
United States.” . 

To Buss xx Panraonox, you should study your figure, 
complexion, and style. On the proper use of colon* eta, 
with theee things in view, will depend, in a greet degree, 
four s ncce ss. (t costs no more, remember, to dreasin taste, 
than to be a " guy.” 

8rBecRizx at Ozc^ if $t>u wish to reoeive “ Peterson” at 
Che present clab rates; for if the price of paper does not fkll, 
we shall have, uext year, to advanoe them to tho old standard, 
tfe: what they were, when paper was the same aa now. 

"Pxtxusox ’’ TUX Bser.—A lady sends an addition to her 
dah, and says, "This subscriber thought she would try 
some other work, but she hoe now oome beck to 1 Peterson,’ 

« Os ben.” We reoeive scores of such letters. 

"Ckafmt Axn Bmr . v —The Mk Joy (Fa.) Herald says: 

* Peterson’s is tirn cheapest and beet of the fashion monthlies; 

It slso for exceeds any of them in the exoelfcnoe Of He literary 
oontents, prose and poetry.” 

" Always Goon,” Is the verdict of the Book Island (Ill.) 
Union, on our last number. " It is as fresh and sparkling at 
the Spring,” it says. " Fbr sustained excellence, * Peterson’ 
kss no superior.” 

“ BiAirrmn.LT IixunraATm”—The Ottumwa (la.) Obur- 
ter says:" Peterson’s oomeato us most bedutitelly illustrated, 
the cheapest and best magnates la the world.” 

U<nn> axd Boxmnous talking, or laughing, should al- 
^sys be avoided. Nothing is so lady-like as a low and 
well-modulated voice. 

Avom Silt-Coxsoiousxxss, above all things, To be per- 
btily eaqr in m a nn e r , you must forget yourself, 


A New Volume begins With this number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those who 
do not wish back numbers. Single subscriptions taken, /or 
sic monftt, at one dollar each* But no club subscriptions 
are taken for less than a year. Always say, when you remit, 
whether you wish to begin with January, or July. 


BEVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Tht BaOyTi Jfotf. From'the German of E. MarlitL Bp 
Mre. A. L. Wittar. 1 voL , 12 mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott A Co .— ■Tbis'is^ve'ry properly, called a romance, and not 
a novel.. MaHift never writes novels, in the critical sense of 
the word, but only romances. Vet his stories are not the 
fosa charming on that fcccount; in foct, are the more charming. 
With the exception of "The Ma’mseile’s Secret,” thif is the 
most pleasing of all his works. It Is a love story, just hovel¬ 
ing on the edge of the improbable, but never overstepping 
it, and, therefore, legitimate, considered as a romance. The 
descriptions Of the hills and forests of Thuringia, among 
which the incidents take place, are as graphic as they are 
delightful: we fairly smell the aromatic woods, see tho clear- 
flashing brooks, hear the fox adorning through tho long 
grass. It la a glimpse, as H were, into a German Arcadia. 

BeUah. A Tale of Brittany. Bp Octave FeuUlei. Translated 
by Mary Neal Sherwood. 1 voL, 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson S Brother*.—When a first-class French novelist 
selects a suitable theme, the result Is a story, which, as a 
work of art, cannot be surpassed. Nor is this question of a 
selection one to be overlooked. We remember hearing 
Lowell, the poet, say, many years ago, that true genius 
showed Itself es much ip the choice of a theme, as in the 
treatment of ik In the tale before us. Octave Feuillet, from 
the first, has assured its success, by the selection of his 
sutyqck, The incidents are absorbing, the characters natural, 
the atmosphere* so to apeak, healthy and invigorating. On 
the whole, " BeUah ” is one of the best books of the year; 
admirably fitted for summer reeding, especially. 

'Xemie'e Inheritance. By Henry GrevOle. 1 vol, 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. P eterson A Brother*. —In tho present 
dearth of good txmfa; it is refreshing to meet so well-told a 
tale as tikta The stories of this author are always excellent; 
but her Russian stories are her best, and this is one of the 
best of theee. The mania for inculcating some pet idea, or 
doctrine, of her own, and making fiction merely tho disguise 
for an argument, does not possets this writer. She is a 
good, oM-foshioned storyteller, who seeks to amuse, and not 
to dogmatise. To use a homely phrase, "she sticks to her 
task” The novel ends happily. 

The Phchoffe. From the German of Mortis Ton Beichenbad. 
By Mr*. A. L. Wietar. 1 rcl, 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Upphtcott A Go. —Mrs. Wlstar always makes excellent selec¬ 
tions, when she wishes to translate and adapt from the 
German. Her translation, too, is always good. She never 
offends, by retaining foreign idioms; and her mastery of 
English is very thorough. "The Eichofh” is a story of 
Northern Germany, Valuable for its sketches of life and 
society there, as well as interesting as a mere story. The 
volume Is printed, with that praiseworthy neatness, which 
always distinguishes the publications of this firm. 

Miss LetUe't OoohBooh. By EUsa Lethe. 1 vol., 1 2mo. 
Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson A Brother*.— For an ordinary 
household, this is undoubtedly the best cook-book extank 
It is tell of receipts, coming down from that "good old 
time,” when cookery was an art with our grandmothers, and 
when it was the fashion to go to Mrs. GoodfeUow, in Phila¬ 
delphia, and practise under her. All the best receipts of the 
once famous Maryland kitchens are te be found here. No 
recent compilation, that yre have ever teen, is half so good as 
this one. 
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OUR ARM—OH AIR. 

Pnorttm Engravings rox Tort OsNrs.-lKk.ny requests 
hare been made to us tint we should sell copies of otir 
premium engravings. "We, therefore, oflkr, to mdacrfhcn to 
<Mb magoMino, or to m$ cfAdr f irimd a , either of the fbtlcrwlng 


for fifty sent*: 

Th* StTBUBNDBB or CORNWALLIS, ..... (27 in. by 20) 
Washington's Aroxu to Hu Gnnhrax*, . . (27 u M 30) 

Bunyan on Trial, . *. . w \ j<27 " “ 20) 

Buxtan in Jail, ... i ....... (27 “ 20) 

Washington's First Interyinw with His Wirfl,(24 " " 20) 
TWe Stab or BtanuH^k, . . . . . . . (24 “ u 16) 

" Our Father Who Art in Heaven,” . . (24 " " 16) 

Washington at Trenton,.(24 * 16) 

Bessie's Birth-Bat,.(24 " " 16) 

Christ Weeping oykb Jerusalem, . . . . (24 " “ 16) 

Hot Loot not Gone Before, .(24 u " 16) 

Christmas MorXino,.. (24 " 11 20) 

GraxYatheb Tells or Torktown, . . . . (24 0 “ 20) 

Washington at Valley Forge, ..... (27 * " 20) 

The Angels or Christmas,.(20 " " 16) 

The Parable or the Lilies,.(20 “ " 16) 


Always say, when remitting, which plate is desired. 
Address, Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hobstord's Acid Phosphate gives speedy benefit for night 
sweats of consumption. It strengthens the nerves and mus¬ 
cles, and promotes recovery. 

Vaseline.— When Vaseline, or P etro l e u m Jelly, was first 
proposed for medical and toilet purposes, Its pro gr ess was 
slow, and its reception bold, as the public naturally supposed 
that it was one of thoa* Ordinary preparations, of more or less 
value, which continually arise, ran their short race, add then 
disappear. Now, it Is acknowledged by physicians, the press, 
and the public generally, that no substance ever discovered 
Is so healing in its mature, and its use in the hospitals of the 
world has become extensive. As a family remedy for 
wounds, cuts, barns, sprains, rhenmattom, catarrh, chilblains, 
haemorrhoids, and skin diseases, it Is Invaluable; and this 
home which does not now contain, at least, a twenty-five cent 
bottle of Vaseline, is behind the age. 

Many of the toilet preparations, made from Vaseline, aim 
the only harmless and beneficial articles of their kind In 
ns* Who now wants to put pomade, or cold cream, made of 
pig’s lard, on their heads or skin, at the risk of being poisoned, 
(for it is an undoubted filet that lard is poisonous, when in 
the least rancid, and that all laid soon tanddiflos,) When and 
can procure really olegant, pleasant, and entirely safe, pom¬ 
ade, cold cream, and camphor loe, made with Vaseline, and 
containing no lard, as cheaply as the former. Both science 
and experience, teach, that all complexion powders and 
Fluids are more or less detrimental to the skin, while some 
(owing to the contained lead) are dangerous in the extreme. 
Those who nightly use Vaseline, for face and hands, will 
quickly discover how, longest and best, to preserve the skin 
from the ravages of time, deesy and frost, wtole an habitual 
use of ooamotics will impair and destroy any complexion. 

Advertisements Inserted in this mkgaslne at reaso nab le 
piioes. “ Peterson ” has had, for more than twenty yean a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any In the 
World. It goes to evtry county, village and oroto-roads, and 
Is therefore the best advertising medium a ny w he re in (he 
United States. 

Don't use anything to softeh and Improve the skin, 
except Pearl's White Glycerine, and Petri's White Glycerine 
Soap. See advertisement 


Why he Tort ur ed with hard or soft corns 7 German 
Corn Befaover carts every time. For sale by all druggists. 

German Co lor Rfarom win allow nfeer fitting boom 
Take no other. Sold by druggists. 25 cents. 


MOTHBB8* DEPARTMENT. 

[Manat*. BeaunHOr n Gemma, fmo ait Shuar.] 

BY ABRAM LIVNBBT, K. A 

No. YIL-Onna’a Boer—L mpt*mbra Tinas sum 

Botanical Characters.— Stem, two to tome to five fed* 
high, eraot, straight, obtusely angled; leaves, whorled to 
fours to sixes, three to Six inches long, tapering to a sharp 
point; flowers, in dense, terminal' spikes, white, with ex- 
eeited style anduSamens; oslyX, four-parted; ooroDa, tubu¬ 
lar, with a spreading bolder, deeply fo ur - cl eft. Found to 
low grounds, borders of woods, thickets, etc. Blooms in 
July. This plant Is retorted by Darlington, by authority of 
BsRfhaw, A. Gray, and others, to Vmmioa WrffMoa, and 
girts the common name, Tall Speedwell, while the name, 
Leptandra, Is not even to be found In the Latin Index of 
Wood's Botany, though he calls this species Culver’s Physic. 
Nevertheless, our medical authorities continue to treat and 
speak of it under the old name, Leptandra, and the writer 
Is hot Indtosd to depkrtftom ike customs of the medical 
fathers. 

When the writer enter e d the pr of eea f on, over t hir t y years 
ago, he found that a u tea” of Culvert Boot was habitually 
used by many families, on both sides of the Delaware, tome 
thirty miles from Philadelphia,'and was highly esteemed by 
them in 44 billon* headaches n and "liver complaint*,” and 
mere especially In the beginning of "chills,” or “fever and 
ague." They claimed that they could frequently “break" 
the OhHls by drlnktng freely of this tea, till M purged briskly. 
It, certainly, required but a few grains of quinine, subse¬ 
quently, to arrest the disease, or prevent the occurrence of 

th* ohm. 

It has been used largely, before and since, by Botanies 
and Eolectios, under the name of LepktMHm, a braw n , dry 
powder, which contains the active, purgative principle. 
Ten grains of this is thoroughly triturated with ninety of 
pulverised shgar, arid' given, In three to five-grata doees, aa 
a tonic and laxative. As dyspepsia Is generally complicated 
With a* torpid liver, inactivity of the bowels, and constipa¬ 
tion, a few drops of thetinctur©, nr fluid extract of Culver, 
in cold water, will be found very useful, taken before meals. 
Leptandra, to either of the above forms, in large or purga¬ 
tive doses, operates freely, but mildly, without producing 
any constitutional disturbance, or In any way impairing the 
general Integrity of the constHuttoiv or debilitating the 
stomach or bowels. Mothers, -who are Inclined to doctor 
their own household*, will find this agent quite convenient; 
more safe and satisfactory than administering calomel or 
bine piH, for simple aliments of the stomach, liter, bowabt 
and "bilious” or sick-headaches. 

Columbo—JFV tuwro CarotAcwm (American Cotumbo).— 
Stem, Smooth, three to Six feet high, showy and tall, with 
YMticfUate leaves, in fours to sixes, which are oblong, ses¬ 
sile. Petals of the flowers, grte nl sh, with blue dots, and a. 
large, purple gland. Blossoms in June and July. Found in 
rich soils,; Is a stately plant, and good tonic. (Wood.) 

This is an old Botanic remedy, recommended, forty years 
ago, by Dr. Beach and bis followers, and is usefril in dys¬ 
pepsia, jaundloe, debility, etc. Ftossrlw' Is the active prin¬ 
ciple, and > now generally need, triturated as above; and, 
glv*n In shall doses, will Increase appetite and give vigor to 
the digestive organs. Combined with Leptabdxin, It becomes 
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much more valuable In inveterate cases of dyspepsia. In 
feeble and debilitated habits, where a gentle tonic, mild 
aperient, and diuretic, are needed, there are but few articles 
which fulfil these indications so well as Praserin. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

^“Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marducukad, Mass. All communicw 
tions are to be headed: “ For Peterson's." All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answen.~%* I 

No. 118.— Double Decapitation. 

1 . Beh 6 ad a patch, a&d leave ah awkward person; again, 
and leave 90 the outside. 

2. Behead a willow fishing-basket, and leave a dance; 

again, and leave a snake-like fish. 1 

3. Behead the fruit of a vine, and leave a plant of the 
cabbage tribe; again, and leave to mimic. 

Harlem, N. Y. Minnie 8. Tost. 

No. 114.—Rmhiboram. 

L(thyY. 

Smyrna, N. Y. Hawk Kracmzr. 

NO. 115.— Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, of 9 letters, is a sprinkling of dtyft. 

The 1 , 2, 3, is a species of poplar. 

The 4, 5, 6 , is a genus of plants. 

The 7, 8 , 9, Is an element of electricity. 

DhoEtI, N.Y. Mt Dot, 

No. 116 —Anagram. 

One arm is set. 

Borfon, Mass. Dubblk U. Cayenne. 

No. 117. — Cross-Word Enigma. 

My first is in have, but not in hold. 

My second is in brave, but not in bold. 

My third is in srm, but not in hand. 

My fourth is in bog, but not in land. 

My fifth is iu slave, but not in toil. 

My sixth is in tin, but not in foil. 

My seventh is in tart, but not in sour. 

My whole is a well-known garden-flower. 
Marblehead, Mass. Harbt L. Chxret. 

Answer* Next Month. 

AMwkkb to Puzzles in rax Juki Number. 

No. 109. 

Anoa, Oryx, Paco. 

No. 110 . 

0 —range. 1 

H—edge. 

1 -deal. 

0 —mission. 

No. 111. 1 

C O P A t» 

V I LAN 
MADGE 
E Jj D E E 
B N T E B 

No. 118. 

Fourth of July. 

Vol. LXXX.—6. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ef-Every Receipt in One Cook-Book hat been toted by a 
practical housekeeper . 

PRESERVES, JELLIES, PICKLES, ETC. 

Preserved Peaches .—Pare the peaches, cut them in halves, 
and remove the stones; allow one pound granulated sugar to 
one pound peaches; crack one-quarter of the stones, extract 
the kernels, and remove the dark skins; then boil them In 
Just water enough to oover them; boil until soft; let them 
steep in a covered bowl, until needed; place the peaches and 
sugar alternately, in layers, in a porcelain kettle; let it worm 
up slowly, than strain the kernels and add the water (the 
kernels may also be added, if desired); let them boil slowly 
until the peaches are clear and tender; it takes about half- 
an-hour; then skim them out carefully, and lay them upon 
large, flat dishes; boil the syrup until it is dear and thick, 
about fifteen minutes; skim thoroughly, as fast os the Mim 
rises ; fill jars two-thirds full of the cold preserved peaches; 
pour on the boiling syrup; when cold, place brandied tissue- 
paper on the top, and cover the jar well with stout paper. 

To Bottle Green Gooseberries for Tarts.-— Cut off tho tope and 
tails of some gooseberries, which have not obtained their 
full growth, and put them into wide-necked bottles, which 
have been well washed and dried. Cork them loosely, and 
set them in a pan of cold water, which should be brought to 
boil very gradually. Leave the gooseberries to simmer, untH 
they assume a shrunken appearance; then tako tho bottles 
out. If they are not full, take the contents of one bottle to 
fill up the rest, and pour sufficient boiling water into the 
boUles to cover tho gooseberries. Cork the bottles closely, 
atugtlo a “bladder over the top, keeping them in a dry, cool 
place, till wanted. “When required for tarts or puddings, 
poilr sdme of the water away, and add as much sugar as 
would be necessary for fresh fruit, which they closely 
resemble In flavor and appearance. 

Tomato Catsup. —Cut one pock of ripe tomatoes in halves, 
boil them in a lined saucepan, until tho pulp is all dissolved, 
then strain them well, through a hair sieve, and set the 
liquor on to boil, adding one ounce salt, ono ounco mace, 
one tablespoonful of block pepper, ono teaspoonful of rod 
pepper, one tablespoonful of ground cloves, fivo of ground 
mustard; let them all boll together, for five or six hours, 
and stir them most of the time. Let tho mixture stand 
eight or ten hours, in a cool place; add ono pint of vinegar, 
and (hen bottle It; seal tho corks, and keep in a cool, dark 
place. . 

To Preserve Mordlo Cherries. —Tako tho cherries when they 
are fully ripe, and stone them; weigh together the juice 
and fruit; to one pound of them put half-pound clear brown 
sugar. Boil the cherries in juice for one hour and a-half; 
tli on add the sugar, and boil for os much longer timo; stir 
them occasionally, to prevent their burning. . They arc ex¬ 
cellent for pies, and should he stirred for a day or two, to 
keep the syrup from settling at the bottom. It is beet to put 
them in rather small jars, for the preserve will become acid, 
if exposed to the air when the jar is opened, if not soon used. 

Preserved Quinces,— Pare and quarter the,quinces; boll iq 
enough water to keep them whole; when they are tender, 
take them out, and, to each pound of quinces, add one pound 
white sugar; let them stand, with the sugar on, until tho 
next day, when you will find tho syrup os light and clear as 
amber; put them In the kettle, and lot them boil twonty 
minutes; they never get hard. The water they were boiled 
in, may bo used to make a Jelly of the parings; add one 
pound white sugar to each pint of juice, and boil half-on- 
hour. 

Ch«rry-Bomoe i -~aUme and put into a stone jar the cherries; 
place this jar into a pot, containing water ; set it on the fire, 
and lot the water boil around thp cherries until the juice is 
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extracted; then strain the Juice, and to one gallon, pat tour 
pounds sugar; put it Into a kettle, and let it boll until all 
scum has been taken off. While boiling, add a pinch of all¬ 
spice and a few blades of mace. Just before bottling, put to 
each gallon of liquor, one quart of brandy and one quart 
of rum. 

Blackberry /«%.—Put the fruit In a stone jar; set the Jar 
in a pot of cold water; put a few small sticks on the bottom 
of the pot, to keep the jar from breaking. When tho water 
boils around the jar, and the fruit is soft, take it out, and 
squeeze out the Juice by putting the berries in a bag. To 
each pint of juice, put one pound sugar; put it in a skillet, 
and when it oomos to a boil, watch it tint it does not bum. 
Let it boil until it jellies. It takes about twenty minutes. 

Ptunu In Vinegar, —Gather the plums with the stalks, prick 
them with a needle, and put them, with layers of cloves and 
cinnamon, into glass jars. For every four pounds of plums, 
boil up two pouuds of sugar, and one quart of best vinegar, 
and pour it warm over tho plums. Next day, pour out the 
vlnogar, boil it up again, and pour over the fruit This must 
be repeated a third time. Tie up with bladder. This pre¬ 
serve improves much by keeping. 

Peach Butter. —Pare ripe peaches, and put them in a pre¬ 
serving-kettle, with sufficient water to boil them soft; then 
mash them through a colander, removiug the stones. To 
each quart of tho peach, put one and a-half pounds of sugar, 
and boll very slowly for one hour; stif often, and keep it 
from burning; put in stone or glass jars; seal tightly, and 
keep in a cool placo. Grape butter is also excellent. Grapes 
can be used that do not ripen. 

Pickled Cherriet. —Pick over your cherries, and remove all 
tho specked ones. Put them into a jar, and pour over them 
as much hot vinegar and sugar as will cover them; to each 
gallon of vinegar, allow four pounds sugar. Boil and skim 
it, and pour it hot over the fruit. Let it stand a week, then 
pour off the vinegar and boil it as before; pour it hot over 
tho cherrios the second time. As soon as they are cold, tie 
them closely. 

Blackberry Cordial —Two quarts of blackberry Juice, one 
pound loaf-sugar, four grated nutmegs, half-ounce ground 
cinnamon, quarter-ounce ground cloves, and quarter-ounce 
ground allspice; simmer those all together, for thirty min¬ 
utes, In the saucepan, tightly covered, to prevont evaporation; 
strain through a cloth, when cold, and then odd one pint of 
the very boat French brandy. Bottlo and cork tightly. 

Currant Jelly. —Strip your currants off the stem, and put 
them into a stone jar; sot the jar into a pot of water; let the 
water boil around the Jar until the Juice is extracted from tho 
currants, thon strain the Juice through a coarse muslin bag. 
To one pint of juice, put one pound sugar; when dissolved, 
let it boil, and skim it; when it stiffens, take it oft Boil it 
about twenty minutes. 

Imitation Guava Jelly. —Two parts apples, to one of quinces; 
stew the apples and quinces separately, as the latter, being 
tough, require longer cooking. The apples should be of an 
acid nature. Put them together, with on equal quantity of 
loaf-sugar; boil till all the fruit will smash against the side 
cf the stewpan, then strain, and put them into pots, with 
brandy papers over them. 

Jelly made from Mountain-Aeh Berrie s.— Stow the berries 
until quite done, press out the juice, and weigh it; add one 
pound powderod loaf-sugar to every pint of Juice; boil, skim, 
and stir, until the sugar Is dissolved, and until the Juice will 
J?Ily, when dropped on to a cold dish; a little dissolved isin¬ 
glass may bo added. 

MUCELLANBOUS. 

Toad and Water. —Hold a small piece of breed baton tho 
Are until it is the color of mahogany, but do not lot it burn. 
Put it in a Jug and pour boiling water upon it, cover it down 


cloeo until cold. Isinglass would make it more nourishing 
for an invalid. Or the bread should be very slowly and 
thoroughly toasted, great care being taken to prevent its 
burning in the slightest degree; cold water should then be 
poured over it It must stand some timo before being used. 
A little isinglass (being very strengthening) may be dissolved 
in the water. 

Sconce .—One pound of flour, two pounds of butter, two 
teaspoonfuls baking-powder, half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
tittle more than half a pint of milk, one teaspoonfol 
pounded sugar (if liked sweet); rub the butter into the 
flour, laving previously added the baking-powder and salt; 
then mix into a very light dough with the milk. Boll out 
very lightly to the thickness of half-on-tcch, and cut into 
shapes; bake on the overshelf in a quick oven. This recipe 
is excellent, If carefully followed. 

Chicken JeUy <—Half a raw chicken, pounded wi& a mallet, 
bones and meat together; cold water to cover it well. Heat 
slowly, in a covered vessel, and let it simmer until the meat 
is in white rags, and the liquid reduced one-half; strain and 
press through a coarse cloth; season to taste, return to the 
fire, and simmer five minute* longer; skim when coef. 

For Chtiblatns .—A solution of nitrate of silver, diluted 
with water, has been found very efficacious, for it dries and 
heals them rapidly. 


FASHIONS FOB JULT. 

Fio. i.— House-Dress, or Smoks-Colosed Foulard, Spot¬ 
ted with Bed. —The front of tho skirt is mado of gaged 
flounces of plain, smoke-colored silk, as is also the gaged 
front of the corsage and tho culls. The rest of the draw is 
of the foulard, simply draped. The corsage is Y-shaped in 
front. 

Fia. ii.— Visiting-Dress, or Mauve Benoaline. —Tho front 
and sides are laid in kilt-plaits, but tho front is caught to¬ 
gether by four pieces of cream-colored surah silk, caught up 
in the middle of each picco; the back of the skirt is simply 
draped; the deep-pointed basque-waist is trimmed with 
mauve patsemenfcric., and opens with lappels in the front; 
three-quarter sleeves; Leghorn hat, trimmed with lace and 
ostrich feathor. 

Fio. hi.—Yisiting-Dress, or Cream-Colored Surah Silk.— 
The front has four doop flounces, gathered in the middle of 
each, so as to form a puff above each flounce; the back is 
trimmed with narrow knife-plaitod ruffles, and tho skirt is 
artistically draped; the bodice is full in front, and has many 
close gagjngn, reaching to the end of the long point; a 
loosely-plaited fold of lavender-colored surah finish os the 
bottom of the bodice, and is arranged with the drapery at 
tke back; necktie of tho same silk. Tho largo chip hat is 
linod with lavender silk, and has lavender-colored plumes. 

Fio. iv.—Carriage-Deeds, or Deuoatb Blue, Olive, and 
Pink Brocaded Silk, worn over a plain olive silk skirt, 
trimmed in front with chenille fringe, in which the colors 
of the brocado are seen; the bodice is coat-shaped, and the 
drapery Is arranged in an lndeecribablo way, as all well- 
draped garments are done, on tho figure, to salt the style of 
the person for whom they are intended. In the ruffle at the 
back, as well as in the drapery, blue silk appears. Bonnet, of 
Tuscan straw, trimmed with a wreath of large roses, shaded 
from dark-red to pink} dark-red strings. 

Fio. ▼.— House-Dribs, or Delicate Lemon-Colored, Fig¬ 
ured Gauee, over Lemon-€«lored Silk.—T he gauze is 
used only on the fro lit of the skirt and bodioe; the back of 
the skirt, as well as tfaEB deep-pointed bodice, and half-sJeevw, 
are of the silk. The bodioe is square in front, and, with the 
sleeves, is trimmed with cripe lima. 

Fio. vi.—T raveling - Deem, off Dabs, Fawn-Oolohkd 
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Bias.—The lower pert of the skirt is kilted; shore this, the 
drapery has but slight tallness. The Princess orer-dress 
opens in front, over this drapery, end is simply looped In 
the back; it is faced with a striped, brown silk. The cape, 
which does not quite reach to the waist, ties in front, with 
bows and ends of the striped silk, hemmed, ribbon-width. 
The same silk trims the cape, and forms the collar. Brown 
straw hat, trimmed with brown velvet, and long, gilt pin. 

Tig. vn.— Walrin<J-Dr*sii, or Gray Mown Cloth, Spot¬ 
ted with Dark and Lioht Blob.— The bottom of the skirt 
is trimmed with a side-plaited ruffle, with two bands of 
dark-blue silk on It. Knots of light-bine and dark-blue rib¬ 
bon extend down each side of wrinkled apron-front The 
back is draped. The pointed bodice, of the figured momie 
doth, has a dark-blue, plaited, silk vest, with collar and cufflb 
of the same. Bonnet, of gray straw, lined with bine, and 
trimmed with a wreath of roses. 

Fio. vm.— House-Dress, or Cream - Colored, French 
Bunting, for a Young Lady.— The skirt is box-plaited, and 
the paniers are edged with a satin raffle; the bodice is ; 
gathered, and the collar is of satin, edged with lace; the ■ 
Swiss belt is of Batin, as are, also, the cufib, edged with lace, 
on the three-quarter sleeves. 

Fig. ix.—Evening-Dress, or White Nun’s Veiling.— The 
▼Cry bottom of the skirt has a narrow, knife-plaited ruffle. 
The skirt is laid la box-platta, which are allowed to flow 
loose, about a quarter of a yard from the bottom, and so form 
a flounce, which is edged with Spanish lace. The Princess 
bodice is square, back and front, and, with the sleeves, is ; 
trimmed with Spanish lace. The drapery, below the bodice, : 
is laid in upright folds, and Calls gracefully at tike back. 

Figs. x. and xl-Front and Back or a Seaside Cos- : 
tun e. —Dark-blue rammer serge or cambrio may be used for i 
this costume, and the braid may be either white or red. 
This braid is sewn on to a oolor that contrasts with the !; 
dress, but the same fabric. Short, kilted skirt; Laveuse ; 
polonaise, fastened down the centre with buttons that match I; 
the braid in color. The polonaiso is turned up all round : 
the figure, and falls in a double drapery at the back. Large, !; 
sailor collar, and deep cufls to match. Tuscan straw hat, j; 
trimmed with the same colors as the dress. 

Fig. xii.—Walking-Dress, or Gtriped and Plain Ba¬ 
tiste, Trimmed with Embroidery. —Kilted skirt; paniers 
edged with lace, and draped at the back with a sash. Basque 
bodice, with large oollar. White chip hat, trimmed with 
largo, brown feathers. 

Fig. xiii.—Pelerine Costume, of chestnut-brown, sum¬ 
mer c&mel’s-hair, trimmed with a silk of a rather lighter 
tirade of brown. The plaited camel’s-hair skirt is trimmed 
with a band of tho silk. The polonaise Is turned up, washer¬ 
woman style, in front, with the silk, and has a draped tunic 
at the back; a silk cord and tassel is tied at the side. The 
pelerine has a silk-lined hood, and is gathored in the centre. 
The sleeves are turned, at the wrists; with the silk. Brown 
felt hat, trimmed with.a cord and tassel. 

Fig. xiv.—Coarse, Black Straw Bonnet, with tho brim 
lined with heliotrope satin, worked with dark-red beads. 
The bow at the top,.and the strings, are of heliotrope-colored 
ribbon, faced with dark-red. 

Fio. xv.—Straw Bonnet, or Seal-Brown Color, and trim- 
toed with one of the now satin ribbons, shaded from seai- 
l>rown to b6ge-color. The lining is of the same oolor. The 
large cluster of flowers is composed of lllles-of-the-valley 
and mignonette. 

Fig. xn.—T uscan Straw Bonnet, trimmed with a bow of 
Jtilow ribbon on the top of the crown, fastened down with 
a gilt pin and a gay bird. The strings are of yellow satin. 

General Remarks*— The fine woollen materials are so ; 
soft and thin, that they are suitable for wear nearly all sum-: 


mer; and nothing can be prattler for a home-dress, as the 
drapery falls so gracefully. Pongees, foulards, surahs, 
buntings, de bdge, as well as batiste, 8wi» mull, jaconets^ 
percales, momie cloths, and lawns, are all equally popular 
for warm weather. The beauty of all ootton goods depends, 
very much, on the making, the trimming, and drapery* 
They seem to require more care, to make them stylish, than 
a «lk or a woolen material. The gay, striped, or shaded 
silks, of which our Paris correspondent speaks, and which 
we have mentioned before, are most dangerous things, in the 
hands of a person without taste. It requires all the intui¬ 
tive knowledge of a first-class, French dressmaker, to keep 
a dress .of them from looking vulgar. It is almost impos¬ 
sible, too, for a person with a good eye for color, to endure 
some of the bonnets, trimmed with these ombre or shaded 
ribbons. For a person with but a few dreseee in her want 
robe, it is much safer to adhere to black, white, and soft 
greys, or almond-oolors; these ere always lady-like, and can 
be varied by knots of ribbons or flowers. Black is so uni¬ 
versally becoming, that it must always be popular; and 
black lace, as well as black grenadine drosses, are among 
the favorites of the best-dressed people. 

Grenadines are sometimes worn over colored dromes, sock 
as dark-red and old-gold, and are very drossy. 

The old-fashioned, dotted Swiss mull is now preferred, by 
many young ladies, to the jaconet dress, which requires so 
much time and care to laundry; as the dotted mull, with 
care, will wear a long time. 

It is impossible to describe the make of percales and 
chintses. No matter how beautiful the color or pattern may 
be, if not trimmed with style, they are never becoming, 
though extremely useful. They require much ruffling, to 
look well, as a rule. 

While pointed bodioee are very fashionable, round waists 
are, also, popular; in fact, anything may be worn, in these 
days of changing and varying tastes. 

Bonnets amp Hats are in as great a variety as drosses. 
Only what is becoming need be studied. Some are pokes, 
coming far over the face; others, the tiniest bits of capotes, 
that show half ef the top of the heed. 

Parasols are usually large; but smaller ones are, by no 
means, out of fashion. A lace trimming on the edge Is 
general, however. 

Some extravagant women are cutting up their Indian 
shawls, to make into wraps. The fashion will, most probar 
bly, be a fleeting one; and the more economically Inclined 
are using French shawls, or new Paisley shawls, which, as 
the name indicates, are made in Scotland. The real Paisley 
shawl is wool and cotton, and is broch6d exactly like the 
ordinary broob* shawL The Paisley shawl has either a 
black or white, plain centre, and a border of palms, in grays 
and black, and a few threads of blue and red, giving a dull- 
gray effect. There are shawls, called Paisley, now in the 
market, all wool, which look like brochd shawls, in all 
colors, and broch6d all over; but they are not the reel 
Paisley shawL 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue pss Petits Champs. 

The fashions vary, rapidly and continually. Novelties are 
being perpetually introduced, and toilette* of the wildest 
eoeentricity, are seen side by side with those of the severest 
simplicity. Fashion, too, seems to have gone backwards, in 
search of novelties. Robe drosses and skirts, with three 
flounces, recall the styles of thirty years ago, while the poke 
bonnets, and huge fans, belong to an epoch even more 
distant 

The latest erase is for striped silks, in the gayest possible 
combinations, which, somehow, are prevented, by the taste of 
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the French designers, from looking Ibuhy or Inharmonious, 
These silks sre all in the soft, satin-finished surah, which 
popular material seems to hare dethroned all other forms of 
silk goods, for every-day wear. Even Lyons satin is seldom 
peen, exoept in ball-dresses, while faille is utterly and 
entirely dethroned. I doubt if the first-class Parisian dress¬ 
makers send out one faille dress each in the season, unless it 
be to fill an American order. But to return to the striped 
surahs, 1 must say, that when well-made, add worn by a 
stylish lady, they have a very striking effect. They are worm 
wholly untrimmed, exoept by draperies of the stuff itself. 
Qtripea of different shades of orange and brown are seen 
together, as are also doll shades of green with dark-red, and 
the shaded stripes, that oar grandmothers used to wear, are 
Also in vogue. Sometimes, the corsage and skirt draperies 
are of the striped surah, while the skirt itself is in some 
contrasting color or material. 

Lace dresses, both in black and white, are coming very 
much into vogue, and will, probably, be even more popular, 
as the season advances. They will be charming for w&tering- 
plaoe wear, in the United States. They are composed of lama 
lace, about a finger-length in depth, set in full raffles, on a 
short skirt, of either black or while silk, to match the lace. 
A wide scarf, of watered silk, also matching the lace In color, 
Is draped around the skirt. The corsage is composed of lace, 
lined with silk. These dresses are made short, for dhmer- 
wear, or for small parties, and are extremely elegant and 
tasteful. 

Here are tome dresses, gotten up for a young Austrian 
countess, and recently worn by her, at the fetes given in 
honor of tlie marriage of Prince Rudolph. A ball-dress, of 
white satin, is brocaded with lllies-of-the-valley, in silver. 
The corsage and train are composed of this brocado, the 
underskirt being of white satin, and covered with three wido 
flounces of fine point-lace, put in very full. Each flounce 
is headed with a fringe of lilios-of-the-valley, in silver. Tho 
low-necked and short-sleeved corsage is trimmed with lace 
and fringe, to correspond with tho skirt. A dinner-dross 
was in black silk gauze, the skirt being crossed transversely 
in front, with three full, wide ruffles of black Chantilly lace, 
each headed with an embroidered band, in flow silk, tho pat¬ 
tern being ml and white roses. The long train is covered with 
draperies of the gauze, over which fall long trailing garlands 
of red and white rosebuds; these gaitands are eontinuod 
from the waist to the Skirt-hem. Tho skirt is finished around 
the edge with a finger-wkle plaited flounce of rose-red surah, 
over which falls a full ruffle of wide Chantilly laco. Across 
the low-necked corsage is set, transversely, a garland of red 
and white roeobuda. A third dress is in smtih, of the new 
and delicate yellow, called tho Aida. A morning-robe, for 
the same lady, is made in the loose peignoir style; it is com¬ 
posed of pale blue plush, faced with pale yellow plush. The 
sleeves are slashed, up the inside of the arm, so as to show 
pulls of pale blue satin, and are caught together with cords 
of pale blue and yellow. The robe is out straight up tho 
centre of the back breadth, to allow of the esotpaof a long, 
full train of pale blue satin. 

Changeable surahs Are much, worn, combined -with tho 
■haded silks, whereof I wrote in my last. Bonnets of the 
poke shape, in black net, embroidered thickly with Jet, are 
greatly in favor with very fashionable ladies. They are 
trimmed with a single clustor of pink, or of crimson 
roses, placed at one side of the crown.. Hats, composed of 
Mack-beaded lace, and with large Jet beada fringing tho 
front, are shown, and are -very becoming for youthful 
blondes. large Gainsborough hats are still .worn; but are 
less popular, than during past seasons. Black sumh para¬ 
sols, lined with block or white silk, and trimmed with black 
er white lace, are much-liked. There is an attempt made to 
revive the gigantic fans of tho eighteenth century; but, as 
yet, all those shown in Paris, ana Imported frbm 1 Vienna. 
They are made in a thoroughly dead-toilette stylo, the 


■ticks being of wood, and the leaf of gaily-tinted percale, tiro 
design, in some cases, being heightened with gold thread. 

; Theee designs are, usually, Watteau scenes, set amid bright- 
; hoed arabesques. These large fens are very graceful and 
picturesque, for watering-place weer; bat are rather un¬ 
wieldy for the opera, or for receptions. 

Silk stockings are now adorned with epee'Work, In the 
most delicate and fawedike patterns imaginable, sued this 
open-work is embroidered in silk, to match the stocking, 
with arabesque designs, or small flowers, These stockings 
are very coetly, and are very beautiful. Bracelets of gold 
are now a good deal worn with visiting toilettes; they are 
either plain, fiat bands of burnished gold, or else, of the 
serpent shape. They are damped over (he long gloves now 
so universally worn. An all-black toilette, tor visiting, or 
the theatre, worn with long, black kid gloves, and set off 
with a single knot of red rosea, in the bat fc- bonnet, 
and with gold bracelets, worn over the gloves, is the very 
height of style, if of handsome materials and fashionably 
made. It has, also, the merit of being universally becoming. 

Leer H. Hoofxs. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. l—Girl’s Duma, or Buts Law*.— The bottom is 
trimmed with a ruffle, on which three rows of white braid 
are ran, and headed by a puffing, shirred, an<f finished by a 
narrow raffle above it The bodice and sleeves are, also, 
shirred. Blue sash. Hat, of coarse, white straw, trimmed 
with bine ribbon and a pink rose. 

Fio. il — Little Girl’s Dues, or Darx-Bkur Braerrao — 
The skirt, as well as the over-dress, is laid in box-plaits, and 
trimmod with narrow, white braid; the front of the over¬ 
dress fastens back, with a button at the side, and shows the 
plaited skirt 8quare, sailor collar. Straw hat, trimmed 
with blue ribbon, and blue and white floss pompons. 

Fio. iii.—Bot’o Summer Suit, of Gray Twee©. —Trousers 
loose, below the knee, and trimmed at the sides with black 
braid; Spanish-cut Jacket, trimmed with braid, and worn 
over a loose, linen shirt; wido, white collar, with red neck¬ 
tie; Gray straw hat, trimmed with rod ribbon. 



OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, ire have established a Purchasing 
Agency, for the accommodation of ail person* in want of any 
hind of goods. Everything is purchased, i cith taste and discre¬ 
tion, by an experienced buyer, at the lowest possible prices. 
Special attention is given to every article bought ; and the list in¬ 
clude* Ladies ', Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding 
Outfits, Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Hobday, and Birthday 
Presents, etc. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacques, ulsters, or underwear, 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of shirt in front, and 
giving general directions as to material and color, their orders w*B 
be promptly attended to, at the lowest prices. 

The advantages gained by aU persons sending Oseir orders to 
erne Fdrs h astng Agency have been appreciated by the large tmndx.’ 
who hssse been served since it feu been established, in tie soring 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on reoeipt of 25 cents. Otrehdan, con¬ 
taining full particulars , and mode of .doing b us ines s, stiff be sent 
free to any one writing far them. Remember ail are sorted, bet 
only our subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wedr- 
tug appareL Address all oommssmoations for oar Punhamg 
Agency to t 

MRS- MARY THOMAS, 

r. O. BOX 1996, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


VIOLET 

9 TOILET WATER. 

*■ l 

The tender qnd delicate odor of freshly 
gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious 
toilet water. The tenacity with which the 
refreshing: aroma clings to .woven fabrics, to 
the hair and to the skin, is very remarkable. 



The English Extract of Malt and Hops. 

The most delightful Tonic known. 

An invaluable drink for nursing mothers. 

Has received the highest recommend¬ 
ation from the Medical Faculty. 

Is a certain and sure cure for Dyspepcia, 
Wakefulness and Nervous Debility. 

Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 

E. C. Hazard & Co., Imposters, 
New York. 


GRAEFENBERG 

An infallible remedy for all 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, price 

$1.50 per bottle. CURES WEAK¬ 
NESS, NERVOUSNESS and 
CENERAL DEBILITY. This re¬ 
markable preparation is the only 
reliable remedy for the distressing 
diseases of women. Sold by Drug¬ 
gists. 

Graefenberg Co. Ill Chambers St., N. Y. 

CATHOUCON. 





There are no GOBBETS to celebrated 
throughout the United States and 
the Continent of Europe as 

THOMSON’S 

Patent Glove-Fittihq 

They give Complete flattoftoHon, are a 
Perfect Pit* and wear twice u Ion* a« or* 
d4aary Corsets, and are consequently 
cheaper than others* 

If you cannot find t'.vcm most desirable Corseta where 
you art accustomed to purchase, we will send any style 
you order by mall, postage prepaid , St the following 
prices. RIH, satteenermb’d.Ol i G. heavy English CoutU, 
£ 1.50 1 F, very flue CoutU, emb’d, $ 2.25 1 Unbreak- 
able Hip, * 1.25 1 G, Nursing, 01.50 1 ?***£*.**?*?*; 
abie Belt, satteen, § 1*25 1 Coutil, 01*50 « Patent Ab¬ 
dominal, satteea, 02 « and large slses, * 2 . 50 . 

THOMSON, LANCDON & CO. v 

NEW YORK. 

fit you order, ipedfy thla paper.] 
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ADVEBTI3EMEHTS 



Absolutely Pure. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 

VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 


for all ihoae Painful Complaint* and WrnlfntMM 
ao common to our bent ft mule population. 

It will cure entirely tho worst form cf TVrr.alo Com¬ 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera¬ 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and Is particularly adapted to the 

Change of Life. 

It will dissolvo and expel tumors from the uterus In 
an early stage of development. Tho tendency to can¬ 
cerous humors there is chocked very.apccdily ty its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and rclioves weakness of the stomach 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by Its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act In 
harmony with tlie law's that govom tha female systom. 

For tho cureof Kidney Complaints of either sox this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PIXKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM¬ 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 2JT> Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Prioo $L Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also In tho form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Plnkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Bond for pamph¬ 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 

No family should bo without LYDIA E. 1’INTvTLAMTJ 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of tho liver. 25 cents per box. 

Sold by all Draggists. 


Ihake yoi r <av\ RI GS I 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 
make them from rag* or yarn at a trifling expense. Great 
profits, permanent business to Agents. Send stamp for cir¬ 
cular. E. S. FROST tt CO., 22 Trcmout Row, Boston, Mass. 

KA Card-*, Chromo, Motto, Roses, etc. all new style, name 
LM / on 10 c. Ag'ts samples 10c. G. A. Spring, North ford, Ct. 

S UPE'RKLUOUS HAIR. Mndamo Wambold's Specific 
permanently removes Superfluous Ilair withost injuring 
tho skin. Send fur a circulur. Madnrne Wow bold, 34 
Sawyer Street, Boston Maas. 

YOUR NAME 7 C I 5ards (Gold and^ilvcf | 

N 8 I Cfcroroos, Cupid*. Mottoe*, Bouquets, Bird*. Winter Scene*, 
fl BS Picture*, etc.) IOC. All new siyles, lithographed in bright 
■ w colors. Unequalrd. Lant«**t assortmcni of cards In America. 
Agent’s Complete Sample Itook.25o. Dealers an-1 Printer* supplied 
with Blaak Cards. NOBTUFOHD CAUD WORKS, Ncrthford, CU 


Composed of Grape Cream Tartar and Bicarbonate Soda. 
Contuhis nothing «lso. Full weight. Forfeited If not 

ns represented. Ail other kinds have filling. Sample and 
test to detect filling, free by mail. In cans only. 

GEO. C. HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y. 
tfijjr.K pound can , pre paid, 60 rents, to any sddre-v 
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KIDNEY-WORT! 


THE ONLY MEDICINE 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 1 
Tlint Acts at the same time on 

TEE LIVE*, WE BOWELS, 
AND TEE KIDEETS. 

WHY ARE WE SICK? 


Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpids and poisonous 
humors are therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 


WILL SURELY CURE 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 

by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 

Why suffer Bilious pains and aches! 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 
Use KIDNEY - WORTan d rtfoice in health. 

It is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, In tin 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Form, rerj Concen¬ 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 

Orlt acts with equal efficiency in cither form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 41.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON A Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BCBU3QT0X, TT. 
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REAL COMFORT. 

Every oneshnvld own a pood ITamniook. Thera I* no other 
one article that will rive one-half to much enjoyment In warm 
weather iu a hammock atrctcbed In the ahado.&nd any one w ho 
does nut own one mlaaes much of the pleasure to be obtained In 
the summer month*. If you ere going on s vacation into tho 
wood* or to the •’-■shore, take a Hammock with you; it will 
repay it* oost hundred* of times. The most common Hammock 
In th« country Is the Imported Mexican Gras* Hammock; this I* 
mado of vegetable fibre and toon rota and unravel*. The Ham¬ 
mock we offer 1* the Gossamer Interwove Ham¬ 
mock* made of donbU-d and twisted cotton cord, knott edat 
every mesh. It can be cat almost to |decc», yet it will not on- 
ravel, and It will never rot, lotting for yrari, and out-u-ror- 
iug a dasin Imported Uammorkt. They w eigh almost nothing, 
and can be canled In the poArt. They are handsomely trimm¬ 
ed, and woven In beautiful fust colors* with Patent 
fcwlvel Nickel Rings, The regular price 1* 91£0$ 
w* vi Ill aend a Gossamer Hammock to any address, by express, 
for fl 50; by mall, post-paid, 2.5 cents extra. 

A14TH1, 8PAn.BnrG «*B CO., Oen*l A wents, W Wsehlngtr n Street,Boston, il***. The Trade Supplied. 


OCC DC Agents Profit per Week. Will 
XTIM ill) prove it or forfeit $500. 84 Outfit free. 
V WWs W E G RIDK01 ; T ft CO., 10 Barclay St, N.Y. 

A ELEGANT new stylo cards. Gilt fringe Chromo, Vim, 

O' " Ivy-wreath. Gilt Vase of Roses, etc, uo 2 alike, name 
on 10a ty return mail. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 

NEW Style, Cbromo Cards, name on, 10 cents, or 40 
| U all Gilt and B«<vel Edge Cards, 10 oenU. 

The D. 8. Card Factory Co, Clintonville, Conn. | 


For marking any fabric with a common pen. No prepara¬ 
tion. Established 5© years. Superior and very popnlur for 
dec native work on linen. Also, Hnyson’s ( omblnn- 
tiozA. Rec'ikOntennlftl Medal & lMplomn. Sold by all 
v* «yg« «*« t 8tailoPcr», News Agents L Fancy Goods Dealers. 

aa Gold and Silver Chromo Carls, with name, lOc«‘iits, 
&\) p .'t paid. G. L REED & Co, Kasonn, N. Y. 


NO MYSTIFIED SECRECY. 

We take pride in telling that Hop Bitters are 
made of such well known and valuable medicines 
as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake and Dandelion, which 
are so much used, relied on and recommended by 
the bcst*ph?sicians of all schools*, that no further 
proof of their value is needed. These plants are 
compounded under the most eminent physicians 
and chemists, with the other valuable remedies, 
into the simple, harmless aad powerful curative. 
Hop Bitters, that beg:ns to restore, strengthen, 
build up and cure from the first dose, and that 
continually, until perfect health and strength is 
re stored . 

1^" That poor, bed-ridden, invalid wife, sister, 
mother, or daughter, can be made the picture of 
health try a few bottles of Hup Bitters. Will you 
let them suffer? Send for Circular to 

HOP BITTBKS MANUFACTURING CO., 

Rochester, N. Y, Toronto, Ont.,or Loudon, Eng. 


NEW MUSIC. 

40 Choice Pieces with Complete Wurdi 
and Music for only 21 Cents. 

Tbs a coal prlcr> of sheet Basic is 35 c*nts per piece: at that 
price the above 40 piece* would coat $14.00. The high 
cost of marie is due to the few pieces sold of eerh piece, ami 
the large discount made to dealers. In order to iotrodaoe our 
new music into every household, we will *r n <l 40 pieces 
of oar latest and beet Marie, consisting of all the vocal 
Gems trom the Comic Operas of Olivette. The 
Musrottc, and nillee Taylor, nuvr *M tho 


^•tAmerlcan foreign composers, for only 21 
Cents, or 7 three-cent postage s:*mpv Elegantly 
printed, fall music size. Satisfaction gusranteed 
or monev refunded. Address I*. A. TKAC Y «fe CO., 
282 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

t A LANDSCAPE, Bea-view, Motto, etc. Card* in case, 
with name 10c. VANN & Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 

| A Lovely, Floral, Panel, Hand, A Bouquet Chromo Cawis, 
xU with name 10c. Franklin Printing Co. New Haveu, Ct. 
* A Bov, Motto, Chromo, Home Shoo, Scrolls, etc. Cards, 
with name in Case, 10c. F. W. Austin, Fair Huron, Ct. 


8ALESMEN Wanted In every Town In tho U. 8. 
AND Clfin* month. Address at oneo and 

SKSxia 

. DE. 

CORALINE CORSET. 

BONED WITH A NEW MATERIAL, 

f called ComlJne, which Is 
vastly guperior to horn or 

A Reward of $10 

will bo paid for every Corset 
in which the Corslioe break* 
with six months’ ordinnry 
wear. It is elastic, pliable, 
anil very comfortable and is 
not affected by cold, hoat or 

For tale by leading Mer¬ 
chants. Price by mail 81-25. 
WARNER BRO’S 

_373 Broadway, N.Y, 

p A PARIS, Motto, Chromo, Binle, Shells, Gold, Silver, 
*)\J etc. Cards, no2alike, with name 10c. 6packagesfiOc. 
Book Samples 25c. J. 11. Delluhanty, Northford, Ct. 

1 AA Oi’KiN SHELLS A CI1R0M0 CARDS, no two 
I alike, name on 10c. 50 for6c. 40 Gilt and Bevel 
Edge 10c. CLINTON A CO., North Haven, Conn. 


IRVPP*88SIE10 wlnr? to the recent failure of aloryu 
>!;u ‘ ulacturin K Firm, we have been 
wM enabled to purchase several thousand 
W'JGrSjEHilB miniaturo lanterns (as shown in cut)at 
■ JliTTTm ’H a ver J low price. They are entirely 
,IXM new in dt«dgn, an<l the moat popular 
charm of tho day. Can be worn os 
BinipiirkTjfTn 1,11 * Bungle Charms, or Gents* 

■llrKiJ LVgfllli Wnteh Chunua. The frame of chr.rtn 
|!J t Iffl |is made from LOFI.I I> GOLD, tho 
globe of CRYSTAL CLASH, in either 
mwmfi white, Red or Illue. Heretofore tho 

Bf/ ill 2f| regular wholesale price has been $24.00 
■HP MWHfcwH per down, but wo nre now enabled to 
■ I--: MX aw1$ mail Free, ONE ONLY, to any per- 
«>n.on rtM-elpt of ONE DOLLAR and 
,/ this advertisement, thus giving to tho 

BtfA tff /jWm readers of this paper tlio benefits of 
- our purchase. Toeach person ordering 

Brit*- — wo will m dl our Catalogue and expect 

KB*—wal 1 wl to gain new customers for other goods. 

F-*. _ , -tn.1 As we can only furnish a limited 

number, we insert this advertisement one time only- 
in this poper, henco require you to eut It out and send to 
us with your order on or before Auf/u#f 8lot, J88X, If 
you send three green stamps with your order wo will send 
by Registered Mull. Don’t fail to send for this beauty 
before It Is too lnte, and if you ore not perfectly satisfied 
we will refund you the money. As to our responsibility wo 
refer to any Bank or Express Co. in this city. Address 
C. W. PETTIBONE A CO., 

__ 28 Maiden. JLanr, New Torfc. 

Francatelli’s Modern Cook 

FRANCATELLI ’8 MODERN COOK BOOK is the best and 
most complete Cook B<M>k in tho world, and is contained in 
GOO large octavo pages, with 62 illustrations, of various 
dishes, 1500 receipts, bills of faro, etc., strongly l>ound. 
Price Five Dollara a copy. Copies will be sent to any one, 
on remitting FTvo Dollars tn a loiter to the Publishers. 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 

No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BIETHOVM^AND ORGANS 

NEW STYLE, No. 9000. HBBHBaaBBaH Bna 

Tho beauty of this, my newest and most perfect stylo, Is something phenomenal. THIS MATCHLESS IN STRUM ENT 
1* without u peer, and fa undoubtedly tho finest organ yet manufactured. In Its marvelous stop work it stands unapproached 
—j . *—a —***“•. J tcanhavono rival. 


■■■iJit u peer, anu la undoubtedly the I._...... ___ , __ 

and for refined and beautiful tone qualities It can have no rival 
THE BEETHOVEN GRAND ORGAN has flvo (5; octaves, 14 OCTAVES of Golden Toneme reed* and twenty -*©v- 
cn (2?) Stop* uk described In tho specification of rtop work below. Now effects are introduced which are unequaled. The case 
is an architectural design of raro beauty and Is simpi v incomparable at tho price. Itlsof solid walnut with extra largo orna¬ 
mental designs in fret work and carving: receptacle for raurii; and book rack ; musie holder of chacto design j carved handles 
for moving, panelled sliding fall -with lock 5 two turned lamp stands; metal foot plates which never wear out t beet rubber up¬ 
right bellows ; tho wholo being charmingly docorated with arabenquo designs in gold. Words arc Inadequate to convey a lust 
conception of its surprising qualities, Height, 75 Inches) Length, inches) l>epth, 21 Inches) Weight boxed, 400 


ROAN has five (5j octaves, 14 OCTAVES or Oolden Tongue reeds and twenty-sov- 
‘Ciflcation of rtop work below. Now effects are introduced which are unequaled. Tho ease 
auty and is slmplv incomparable at tho price. Itlsof solid walnut with extra largo oma- 
ing : receptacle for mu?ie and book rack ; musie holder of chaste design j carved handles 


Sent on One 


Month’s 


27 Matchless 


Stops 




STOP SPECIFICATIONS 

1. Cello. 8 ft tone. 

2. Mklodia, 8 It. tone. 

8. Clarabella, 8 ft. tone. 

4. IZxstal Bud-Dabb, 16 ft. 

6. Bourdon, 16 ft. tone. 

6. Saxapuone, 8 ft tone. 

7. Viol di oamba, 8 ft. tona 

8. Diapason, 8 ft. tone. 

0. Viola Dolce, 4 ft. tone. 

10. Grand Eepressione. 

11. French Horn, 8 ft tone. 

12. Haeu yEoLirmrc. 

IS. Vox Humana. 

14. Echo, 8 ft. tone. 

15. Dclciaxa, 8 ft tona 
1G. Clakionet, 8 ft. tone. 

17. Voix Celeste, 8 ft tone. 

18. Violina, 4 ft tone. 

19. Vox Judilante, 8 ft. 

80. Piccalo, 4 ft tone. 

81. Coupler ITarmonique. 

22. Orchestral Forte. 

3. Crand Organ Knee Stop. 
24. BianT Organ Kitts Stop 

23. Automatic Valve Stop. 
83. Fjoirr Duplex Damper. 
87. Left Duplex Damper. 

Butty's Patent Stop Action. 

by which TONE MODULA¬ 
TION is placed* within tho 
reach of the amateur as 
well as the promotional. 
No other mako has this 
great improvement 

THIS INCOMPARABLE OBQAN 
is entirely r.ow la dedgn ar.J de¬ 
tail. Tho 11 Octavos or Rccdonro 
arranged upon & near plan by 
which lovely combinations may 
ber reduced. SPECIAL AT¬ 
TENTION IS C ALLED TO 
THE ft£W DUPLEX mV 
PEES and 

PICCALO and 
SAXAPHONE 

Solo Stops. Crder and tested 

icme and you will b© eurnristxl 
and delighted, * 


BEMEHBEB 

years and warranted 03 
represented. Do not order 
an Orran until you have 
seen this or SEND FOR 
FULL description of this 
unci many beautiful etyles. 


EP*Ord«r direct from this Advertisement, nothing saved bv lone corresDondenro if „„ 

42ffisssSasp DAOTEL P. BEATTY,Washington, How j.rsej 
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CHENILLE EMBROIDERY; ON SATIN. 
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YOUNG GIRL’S DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. BOY’S DRESS. 
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BESSIE WILMOT. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 



HE went behind his chair, and said, 
sympathetically, “ Are you tired, 
•I Archie?” 

44 Yes—tired and discouraged. My 
picture is far from my ideal of what I fancied it 
would be; and the old, terrible gloom seems 
'-ettling down upon me again. I was born under 
iH star, Bessie, and have, perhaps, inherited 
taihmas my Eft’s portion.” 

Bsatie Wilmot put her kind, brown palms upon 
bWwl brow, and stroked it gently. 

‘♦You are overworked,” she said. 44 You will 
ltd better to-morrow, after a good night’s rest. 
You hare, already, recognition from the best 
artists, not only in the west, but in the east.” 

; Bessie Wilmot’s mother had married Archibald 
Andrews’ father, six years previous to the opening 
j of our story. He had been a widower, for many 
years. Archie was handsome, improvident, and, 
! often drank to excess. But his engaging 
Banners, had won the fancy of Bessie’s mother, 
4 weak, imaginative woman, who fancied she had 
found, at last, the heroic destiny she had missed 
in earlier life—that of rescuing a gifted man from 
ins debasing habits, by the spell of her love. 


So she married the handsome, reckless artist, 
and fpr a month he did not drink a drop. Then 
his old appetite came on with redoubled ftiry, and 
the tears and complaints of his wife were of no 
avail. For two years, he lived, growing more and 
more the slave of his appetite, until he fell from 
his chair, and died, in a fit of apoplexy. 

Bessie was only eighteen, when this happened, 
and Archie was three years her senior; but she 
seemed much older, from her self-dependence 
and maturity of thought. She cheered, upheld, 
and encouraged him, who, at first, nearly broke 
down under the shame. 

“It won’t do to give way,” she said. “We 
are poor. You must work. You oan be a great 
artiBt, if you will. I must take a place in a 
school. I shall, probably, begin my duties week 
after next. We must work together, Archie.” 

Arobie went straight to his studio. 4 4 Bessie 
was right,” he said, 44 1 was a coward to think 
of giving up.” 

So the days and weeks and months rolled by. 
Bessie secured the hoped for place in a ward 
school, and Archie’s earnings, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, added to her own, managed to 
dear up all outstanding debts, and keep the little 
household together. 

Meantime, all Archie’s spare moments were 
given to a picture, which he hoped might win a 
place in the art exposition, which was to be held 
a few months later. 

To-night, the old gloom had settled upon him. 
But Bessie’s soothing words rallied him once more, 
and his cheerfulness returned; returned, and 
with it came the thought, that hod come to him 
often of late—that of asking Bessie for a nearer 
relation than the one he now held. 

And so he had spoken, and she had answered, 
and they went on their way as of old; only that, 
perhaps, there was a new Eght in Bessie’s eyes, 
and a softer color on her cheek, when she heard 
Archie’s step; and she broke out into little 

• (109) 
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BESSIE WILMOT. 



snatches of song now and then, 
and did not tire so easily at her 
tasks.’ 

At last the time came when 
Archie’s picture was finished. 

Everybody, who saw it, was 
delighted with it. Bessie’s 
heart throbbed to hear its 
praises. At the exhibition it¬ 
self, the picture was equally 
successful, and drew for Archie 
the gold medal. He came home 
radiant. Bessie met him in the 
hall. 

It was Saturday, and she was 

not in school. She had been 

♦ 

restless and uneasy all day, 
knowing how greatly Archie 
would be affected, for good or 
ill, by the fate of his picture. 

When he came in, her heart 
leaped with emotion, for, she 
saw by his face, and knew by 
his carriage, that he had suc¬ 
ceeded. She went forward to 
meet him, with a glad cry. 

He reached out his arms, and 
drew her close to his heart, and 
for the first time in their years 
of association, he kissed her lips. 

“Iam successful,” he said, “ and I owe it all 
to you, dear.” 

Then he let her go, but all of life had been 
glorified for her, in that brief moment. 

When she went to her room that night, she 
looked at her reflection in the mirror, as fondly 
as a mother looks upon her child. 

“He kissed you,” she whispered, “and you 
must be fair—though you were the plainest face 
in the world before, his kiss would have made you 
fair and sweet, I know.” And in truth she was 
very fair that hour; love had lit the gray eyes 
with sudden glory, and the color in cheek and 
lip was like a carnation. 

Bessie’s mother, a weak, complaining invalid, 
ever since the death of her husband, now became 
seriously ill, requiring constant attention; and, 
in this strait, Bessie wrote to her mother’s only 
living relative, a sister, a widow, living in a 
distant city. 

“ My mother speaks of you constantly,” she 
wrote. “She feels sure she cannot live many 
months longer, and she wants to see you before 
she dies. Come, if you can, and remain with us 
to the end.” 

The answer came by return mail. 

“ I will come as soon as I can pack my trunks. 


I was about to close my house, and go away for 
the summer with my daughter, who has been 
applying herself too closely to her art studies 
the last year, and needs a change. We will come 
to you, and remain as long as my poor sister 
needs us.” 

Bessie was delighted at the idea of her cousin’s 
companionship. She had not seen her, since the 
two were children, but remembered she was near 
her own age, and a very bright, pretty child. 

An occasional correspondence had been kept 
up between the two, often interrupted by an 
interval of years. Since her second marriage, 
Bessie’8 mother had requested her daughter not 
to write to her sister, as she did not want her to 
know of her mistake and disgrace, for a second 
time. 

“ She objected to my marriage with your father, 
Bessie, because he had nothing but a handsome 
face to recommend him, and I am sure she would 
be very much disgusted if she knew what I had 
done in my maturity. She married for money, 
and always wanted me to. She had no romanoe, 
or sentiment about her, and never understood me.” 

So Bessie had not written ; but now, with the 
shadow of approaching death upon her, the desire 
to see her only sister rose strong within her, and 
she asked that the letter might be written. 
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A few weeks later they came. The stately , and Bessie, with others, sometimes Archie’s 
mother in widow’s weeds—the fair, sweet d&ugh- j patrons, went to his studio, to see some new 
ter, who took Bessie to her heart at once, and I picture, just finished, and on exhibition there for 
made her feel that she had found a sister, instead j the first time. 

of a cousin in her. > Bessie’s heart leaped with delight as she heard 

Lisle Stanton was an unspoiled child of fortune, her cousin’s appreciative words of praise, after 
She had been the idol of her parents and teachers, a forenoon spent in Archie’s studio, 
and a pet in society. Without being beautiful, > This girl, with her fine artistic tastes, and her 
she was what people called “ charming,” and her > enthusiasm, was just the friend Archie needed 
greatest charm lay in her perfectly sweet dis- > near him to cheer and inspire, 
position, and rare good breeding, which passed \ “ I know nothing about his art,” she said to 

for wonderftil simplicity of manners—the first j Lisle, “and he knows I do not; and when he is 
requisite of good breeding. \ blue and discouraged, and dissatisfied with his 

She had not as classic a cut of feature as Bessie, work, I oan only repeat the praises of others, 
nor as fine a stature; but she had a rounder j and try to cheer him in a general way. I am so 
contour, a softer bloom, exquisite hands and glad you are here, for, now he has a footing in 
arms, and that nameless charm that breathes the world of artists, I want him to go higher, 
from a happy heart and a loving nature. j And he is so liable to have a season of gloom, as 
She was a fine art scholar, and had made it a | dark and despairing, as his recent hopes have 
specialty. She drew and painted, with unusual been fair. One extreme follows the other with 
drilL She was, therefore, in perfect sympathy j him. I have been dreading the day when the 
nVk Archie, and her enthusiasm over his work, $ reaction came—but now you may be able to avert 
lent him renewed life and courage. Often she j it. Be with him as much as you can, Lisle, and 

interest him- in new ideas. 
You have no comprehen¬ 
sion how terrible his sea¬ 
sons of meloncholy are— 
they are almost insanity; 
and I think every effort 
should be made to avert 
their recurence, as are 
mode for unfortunate peo¬ 
ple, who suffer from cli¬ 
mate-fevers, or malaria, 
periodically.” 

Lisle listened, and never 
for one moment, imagined 
that Bessie was speaking 
with more than a mbr’s 
interest in Archie 
Andrews; for so, oddly 
enough, or naturally 
enough, she had associated them in her mind. 
She had a vague idea that the two had been 
reared together since childhood and that their 
interest in each o:her was very like that of an 
actual brother and sister. 

When, one day \rchie looked after Bessie, as 
she passed through the room, and, with a tremor 
in his voice, said, God bless her—all I am, or 
may be, 1 owe to her, Miss Stanton.” Lisle 
thought nothing strange of it. M^ny a brother 
said that of a gentle sister’s influence. 

I ,isle had seen a good deal of society; she had 
always had plenty of attention. But she had 
never known daily association with any man, 
save her lather, before. She had her favorites, 
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but she hod never seen her ideal. Now that she 
was released from all conventional restraint, and 
in almost hourly companionship with a handsome, 
gifted young man, whose tastes ran in the same 
channel as her own, she felt a new emotion 
growing in her heart. She was no unsophisticated 
girl—she was a woman, and she knew what 
this feeling was. She knew she was growing to 
love Archie Andrews. 

She did not shrink from the knowledge. She i 
believed him to be free, and it did not seem an j 
immodest thing to her, to think that he might S 
love her in return. s 

He was poor—but that did not matter. She was j 
an heiress in her own right, and would be glad ? 


l In August, Bessie*8 mother died. Then came 
\ the question of the future. Mrs. Stanton, and 
Lisle would return home in a month, and they 
urged Bessie to go with them. Bessie was too 
weak and tired to make any plans, and acquiesced 
to all they said. Yet, she wondered a little, why 
Archie did not speak out, and tell them he had 
other plans for her future. It had never occurred 
to her, that he had any intention of allowing her 
to go away from him. 

One day, as Autumn drew on, she had been 
out for several hours, attending to some pur¬ 
chases for her long neglected wardrobe. She 
had come in unobserved by any one, and, too 
tired to go up to her own room, she had 



to share her wealth with 
him. So she dreamed 
her first beautiful love- 
dream, and the summer 
days went by. 

July came, and with it 
Bessie’s vacation. But 
her mother required al¬ 
most her whole time now, 
and Lisle and Archie 
were left to entertain 
each other. 

Archie was doing fine 
work, and was more 
cheerful and entertaining 
than Bessie had ever 
known him. 

41 1 am so glad you are 
hear, dear, for Archie’s 
sake, if for no other rea¬ 
son,” Bessie said to her, 
one night. 44 1 am so 
much occupied now, he 
would be very lonely 
but for you, and I fear, 
very melancholy. He has 
not had a 4 blue’ season since you came.” 

There was no shadow of fear in Bessie’s heart. 
Was not Archie her very own—were they not 
linked together by every tie, tender and sacred ? 
Hod they not suffered together, and wept together, 
and worked and struggled up into the light of 
hope and love together? And had not Archie 
taken her in his arms and kissed her, and said 
all that he was, he owed to her ? 

How, then, could she fear another woman’s 
influence—and that one, her own loved Lisle. 
Lisle who had riches, and a world of suitors in 
her own degree? The thought would have 
seemed the wildest folly to her. Archie and 
Lisle were mental companions, counsellors in art, 
sympathetic friends. 


> dropped down upon a lounge in an alcove, behind 
\ the lace curtains. 

\ She fell asleep almost as soon as she had 
j touched the lounge. She was awakened, awhile 
< after, by the sound of Archie’s voice. Lisle was 
j seated in front of the fire-place, for there was just 
\ chill enough in the air for a little fire. Her work 
1 had fallen in her lap, and she was looking down, 
! shyly; for Archie was seated beside her, eagerly 

> talking to her. 

I 44 Lisle, Lisle,” he was saying, 44 what is there 
\ in the blood and brain of you that does all this ? 
\ The touch of your garments—the sound of your 
i voice thrills through every nerve. I could dare 
] such things—defy such things for you ; and the 
t lightest quiver of your eyelids were wealth 
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enough to pay for the loss of all the world beside. 
Thin yearning, burning hour, I would push back 
the truest heart on earth, undo from mine, the 
patient, helpful hands that have raised, me from 
the Tory dust* to find your own held out to me, 
and your lipe waiting for my on. Ok, I am 
mad, mad—bat you must eeve me, Lisle—you 
mast not let me commit 00 cruel a sin—do so 
great a wrong I” 

There was a moment’s terriWe stfencer^terriblt 
to the man, whose heart and conscience were at 
war—terrible to the womans who dimly uhder* 
stood that a barrier lay between her and the man 
she loved—terrible to 'the listener in the alcove, 
who knew the dearest hope of her life was gone 
out in darkness forever. 

Then Lisle, who had beenlittening, witlrddwuH 
east eyes, looked up and epohe? almost With a gasp. 

** Do you mean,*’ she begtiri^ >*^do (you mean 
that another—” 

Anohie hurried to finish the I broken <tent«nee. 
“Inpr that lam under bond* t© Another,* Lisle 
—Itfhi ;truest woman on earth. There had been 
no fiasepei i engagsmont, only' it. hoe beten tmder- 
Stesd Moreen us, for a langAime.u<AIl Him; I 
reuto hcr ; n*d l wmtrt dreaated thetil dhi txsf 
gjqrfjhec the beet . I ;hadlte give, until iydi canid, 
lad then—oh I Godforgrre mb—bail the thought 
sfmahiag any woman but pow my wife. Lisle, is 
maddening.. ¥aH karTe grown to fill my life, wf 
heart, my soul. 80 great, so mighty, so ab- 
wzhiog a passion, must have found a response 
in your breast. Lisle—but you must help me to 
be strong. I am going away for a time. Take 
Bessie home with you ; after PL A# tnorfths or a j 
year, I will return and fulfil m J word of l^onor. \ 
I shall be stronger then.” . j 

And Lisle’s answer oame, low,, tremulous, yet < 
clear and distinct, Us they rose and moved away j 
from the tortured listener, and ldfl the rooip. } 

“With all my soul and strength, I love yon, j 
Archie; and* with all my sonl and strength; will \ 
I help you to be strong, and do right; and God j 
be with both of us.” j 

Bessie, when she found herself alone, crept j 
out into the hall, took her garden-hat from the 
rack, and stole away in the twilight. She felt! 
she must be alone, to fight out her battle; and S 
she sought a fhvorite spot, by the river,! where j 
she often had gone before. Here, she Sat down 
on the bank, and with her chin resting oh her i 
hand, and looked out on the fading day. No one < 
was near. No one was in sight, except a solitary I 
boatman, already disappearing around a turn in | 
the river. Bnt she saw nothing, not even the 
sunset, that she seemed to be absorbed in* No 
wonder! She had come to where we all come, j 
vol. LXXX.— 8 . 


sometime in our lives—first or last, sooner or 
later—her Garden of Gethsemane. For 

All those who Journey, spon or late, 

Must pass within the garden's gate— 

Mtast kneel alone In darkness there, t 

To battle with aome fierce despair. 

In the morning, if she was strhngely white and 
hdllo^ej^d; il was not wondered at. She had 
been overworked, her : aunt said. 

11 We will take you home with us, dear, and 
you shall be nursed back id*strength and health, 
in a little while,” her aunt said, soothingly. 

But Bessie only smiled, wearily. 

A week-later, at the tea-table, Archie announced 
his- intended departure for the west. 

“ You have all made your preparations for 
departure,” he said, “ and I have : Been of what 
use I can be. Now, I want to go prospecting a 
litlfoy -and think I will ruk fcway, for a month or 
form A party of my friends start for Denver, in 
the* morning, and Will go camping in the moun¬ 
tains. I bare promised bo accompany them.” 
i After Lislebad gone to her Toom, that night, 
Bessie tapped on her door, and entering, she sat 
d o we r uu p- tftd side"of her cousin’s conch. 

•uAlfita, dear,” she began. 44 I want you to do 
a painfal duty for me.” 

“ Well t”. LlshPqueried, wondelririgly. 

44 1 want' yon to take a message for me, if you 
will, to Archie—” she hesitated, and then went 
on, hurriedly: 

“ Some time ago, when Arehie was very de¬ 
spondent and gloomy, he made some sort of a 
proposal to me. We have always been very dear 
to each other—very near. He was so easily 
depressed or discouraged,-that I dared not tell 
him how impossible such a union would be—how 
—how lacking I was in all, save a sisterly 
affection for him. I made some remark,, that 
could be easily construed in cither way; and the 
months have gone by. I thought, perhaps, it was 
better for Aim, td have some personality, aside 
from his own, to think and p)an ‘for, until he 
reached higher ground* But now, he has reached 
that ground, and seems entirely freed from the 
old gloont and despondency. Yet it is not a 
pleasant subject for me to introduce. I want you 
to make known to him, by wo^d ipr letter, dear, 
that I desire my freedom, and th^t he has his. 
Now that our paths are to separate, I Hiink it 
should be so. Tell him, I love him ferj tenderly, 
Lisle, and shall always be the same friend, ns of 
old; but now that he is string enough to stand 
alone, I think the force of our engagement should 
be done away with. It has been troubling me, 
sorely, for many days— this matter has, and I 
could not decide in my mind how to broach it. 
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Then I thought of 7014 and resolved to ask yon. 
Will you do this for me, dear?” 

There was a strange tremor in Lisle’s voice, as 
she promised, and she lay awake to weep happy 
tears that night, after Bessie had left her. 

* Archie’s plans for the west, were abandoned, at 
the eleventh hour* ,*i 

44 Some affairs m the < studio hindered*” he 
said, 44 an order for a picture, he could net well 
lose, for a pleasure trip.” 

A little while later, they ell went away, end 
left him. As they were parting, he took Bessie’s 
hand. 

“.I want to thank yon, dear;” he said, ‘"for 
the help and strength you gave me, Whew it wed 
sorely needed. You were, kind; end^maidende^ 
and womanly; and y<m havef beenvety deHefdto 
in giving me my freedom. iSfooryou*have never 
loved me, as I fancied yon did at Cue ti ifr Will 
not pain you to know; that a rare and sweet, new 
love has crept into my heart, almost unaware; 
this summer, and that,&£* not a hopeless on*.” 

“ God bless you bot*4’{ hurried 

away- *t »tl I-'spfr ■ - 

Once in her aunt’s home, Wherediethkigwamn*' 
pec ted of her, and where she could let fcerSIStfned 
nerves relax, she fell into a low, prostrated state, 
which baffled the skill efthe bead physicians. 

“ Nervous prostration”—the woodearecommon 
enough; but do you know the awful meaning Of 


them? It Is a itate only one degree removed 
from insanity—worse, for worse, than the most 
acute disease, or contagidiis malady, in all the list 
ef human ills. 

She was tenderly cared for, and every comfort 
and luxury was hem. But 44 a mind diseased, 
no tnedicike ean cure.” 

• In the glad rime ef the winter holidays, the 
bells rang out the chimes for 'Lisle’s wedding. 
They Went to Criifornla'for the winter, and only 
returned in the spring, te go to Europe. They 
had been there last six months, when the news 
earn© ef Beesie’d death* 

. 44 Nothing seemed to Tally her,” said Mrs. 
StasUn/nsfo joined her daughter in Europe, a 
few months later. “ Her constant care of her 
mothfeiV together with her datids as a teacher, 
seemed to h*re<afcterly broken down her nervous 
sjrstomi Podr^MWfshe teemed so glad to die. 
‘ I have nothing to live for,’ she said, so many 
times! nltrsetondd'nb stksnge; fob one eo young; 
but &t,-nete the'state her nerves wefe to; that 
gawe her saohkneMtol depression, of ootfrto^ 
t Archie brbahed away a toar, as he Uteri. 

! .¥An 1/am,- I owe to her,” he s«M,“AftA then 
hothdfaed t to this lovely wifo, ahd added, 44 hut I 
thank GodJ I was not called upon M make a sac¬ 
rifice ef mf life’s buppfaxsstforhen" * 
v And no spirit whmperbd to him, that a life 
hed been aacrifieed for Ms happtoies. ’ 


LONGINGS 


BT MRS- £ 8 THKS 

I mtAtt the song of birds outride— 

I catch a glimpse of blue, bhse rity; 

Ail nature’* pulse Been* strong Sod full. 

While l bo helpless be.. , , f 1 f 

The smell of June floats to my room. 

And make* me long for reet and Mrtie. 

1 ' 

I know how speet the fields tnnft smell 
How soft the brooklet warbles by. 

The bird* low tilling o’er their nests, 

Where the y©«hg b^rdiee he; 1 

The drowsy hntn of busybeea, 

The wind’s poft murmur through the Wees, . , 


’ 

• - ' 

A. [*o,WB*Hr , 

Oh 1 saintly fafce, with holy calm, 

Oh I tender smile, that no’er grows old ; 
Hvfo vsapf that angUM vofMy slug, 

Come dope hem from the street* of foldl 
What makes iby faco so wondrous fair? 

IT* God’s own smile reflected there ? 

Oh! summer right, withstented breath, 

Ob I round, fu^l m^m, with diver lace) 
The white rose by the farm-house wall^ 
Sways back and forth, in tender grace. 
TbS toagic stars, *e calm, Be rtiit, r 1 
My very sottl pith rapture thrill. < 


I see a fartn-honse, quaint and old, 
Its color long since washed away; 
Bed leebefoahghbouttbe pond, 


half,shot out the day. r 
Old Rover beaks in the open door, . 

And me sunshine gilds the farm-house floor. 

' r* 

PriP IX aeqahioped^eM arm-chain, 

A wpmaqjIfoJn plain drab drast. 

Her hair pri heel in silvery bands, 

A kerchief pinned across her breast 
Through cloud and sun her feet have trod, 
The narrew way that lead* to God, 


Weary and worn, I lie, all day, 

Up In the darkened, silent room; 

While tooken dfwnn* fleet through my brain 
Of summer* aed the dqa% bldfcom*. 

Of girlhood’s joys and cgrqless mirth. 

The cricket chirping on the hearth. 

1 lmow Qodh ways are right and best, 

I do not doubt the Talker’* dare. 

But, oh 1 the tears start to my eyes. 

Shut in from such a world, so fair. 

My heart cries out with longing pain. 

Tor that dev, loving voice again. 
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Married for two years, and never, a quarrel 
until now, worth mentioning, that is. Bat, to 
judge from present appearances, we. were now 
going to make up for lost time; for my “ better 
half,” Mrs. Charles Forrester, formerly Miss 
Fannie Tarleton, sat opposite me, with her absurd 
little nose away up in the air, and an expression 
of “ You’re perfectly horrid, but I will bear with 
you,” on her pretty face. 

Now what was all this about ? Merely this. 

1 had only returned from Chicago, the day 
before. There, one fine morning. I, had received 
the following letter, from Jack, my brother. 

The first part related merely to business, and 
has no connection with my story.,. The lust part, 
however, weighed upon my soul. 

“ As you ashed, Fvfc kept an eye upon No.--— 
Madison avenue, and everything seems to be in 
the most flourishing 1 condition. Fannie is in the 
best of spiritB; in i think your absence 
quite agrees with her. By the way, a comet] has 
flashed open New York society, since your 
departure, in the shape of a eeiftain Lord Trevor, 
a howling swell. He must have dropped from 
regions celestial, for nobody knows whence he 
came, or Whither be goes. But what of that T 
We are all happy, in the proud consciousness that 
a genuine (?) lord sojourns with us, for a time. 
At present, he is bestowing a goodly shaft of the 
tight of his countenance upon your * wigwam.’ 
Whether your spouse, or Miss Euetis, be the 
attraction, I know ntft. 1 dropped in there last 
right The 4 rarie-ew-scMe’ was lovely: pink 
shades, subdued light, flowers, low murmur of 
Trices. It made me think of hourisy syrens, all 
kinds of naughty and nice things 

“TBe HMmattf wefe ^fllhpooed In the 

following; manner: Your better half 4 waari* DRt 
corner, flirting, with the'meet ovfliftlkplfning 
success, with Regy Langdon, who hod: that 
wilted, pricked-ballooh kind Of expression, he 
ahrajt adopts in times of danger. In the recess, 
at the far end of the room, behind the Hebe, you 
know, sat Helen Enstis, and this long-legged 
idiot, Lord Trevor. He Was intended, bp: kind 
Providence, to be an anaconda, I’m CQOjrinoed, 
hsyrot changed in the Cradle. Never before did 
ilMferist such legs. He absolutely has to soil 
taxuauund the furniture, when he sitq down, 
ftfcjtie wax as sunshiny as, possible; but the \ 


others 1 Regy Langdon looked as if he’d like to 
ea«t me. * Milord ’ honored me with a supercilious 
stare, out of his glass; while Helen Eustis—well, 

I suppose women are all alike, after all. By the 
way, if I were you, as soon as I got home, I 
would look up the fellow’s antecedents, for 
Helen’s a deuoed sight too nice a girl to throw 
herself away. on, an adventurer. As for myself, 
I’ve about decided .to go out to San Francisco. 
Pick Mite hell’s offered me a berth with him, for 
awhile. J. B. F.” 

Here was a pretty state/Of things. Jack madly 
in love with Helen Eustis; Helen .flirting, like 
mud, with a man, who might turn out to be any¬ 
thing, from a chimney-sweep to the king of the 
Sandwich Islands; and Fannie, tike the blessed 
little goose that she is, evidently charmed at the 
idea of Helen making a good match, under her 
| aifspjees. I could see the whole performance. 
Fannie devastating Regy Langdon’s tattered 
heart, so as to give Helen a cleat* field with the 
fascinating stranger. | 

By the way, a word of Helen Eustis. She was \ 
an orphan, and a school-friend of Fannie’s ;> and 
heiress to a considerable foqtune, which, hy her 
father’s will, she would become posessed of, at 
the age of twenty-one. She was an English girl, 
and, as Fannie said, “just like one of Brad- 
don’s heroines,” for she had a guardian, #f whom* 
she stood in deadly terror, for he seemfld to be a 
perfect fire-eater, a cross between a Ilrate-chief 
and a Zulu. This pleasing individual, I had 
never seen. But Fannie, in her letter, said he 
was expected the following dty. 

I always liked Helen Eustis* In the first 
place,, she was charmingly pretty. But if she 
hfd tfi|te(l with Jack, and it began to look that 
ppty, Fannie’s intimacy jqith her must end. As 
for Jack, dear f^ttflUnfowaa a bad case, with him, 
from the moment he first eet eyes on her. 

I artfvje just at breakfast time; but Helen Eus- 
tig<J* hwn punctual, so that* I know I have a 
good quarter of an hour. 

“ Such nn imprudent thing to do,” I conclude, 
after having told Fannie mp roipd, M to allow a 
; man, of whom you know absolutely nothing, to 
; be on such an intimate footing in the house.” 

Fannie balances a teaspoon, artistically, on the 
| tip of her finger. “What'a goose you are, 
t Charlie 1” jAlq replies, sweetly. . “He was pro- 

( 116 ) 
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sented to me, at Mrs. Morris’s. Certainly, no one $ and must come. We exchange a final kiss of 
could be more fussy than she is.” \ peace, and then separate, sheepishly, as we hear 

“ Where was he presented to her?” < a swish-swash of skirts, heralding'Helen’s ap- 

“ Oh!” answers Fannie, triumphantly. “ They \ preach, 
came over from Europe together, in the Siberia.” s I take a grim satisfaction in making myself 
“ Exactly, as I supposed,” I exolaim, delight- 5 very disagreeble, to my fair sinners, during 
edly. “A mere traveling acquaintance. His j breakfast; but, with true diplomacy, I reserve 
name is, probably, Snooks. And you present > my best shot for the last. 

him to Helen Eustis, and encourage him to make j “ By the way,” I say, carelessly, as I light my 
love to her. You know, of course, that if your j cigar, “ We’ll miss Jack, won’t we?” 

‘lord’ should turn out to be a disreputable? “Miss Jack?” repeat two bewildered voices, 
gambler, you will be accountable to the charming j Helen turns, and fixes her gray eye^ upon me. A 
and lamb-like guardian.” jj bright wave of color sweeps over her usually pale 

Fannie quakes, visibly. “ Oh ! Charlie,” she j cheeks; but she doesn’t speak, 
gasps, with an appealing glance, “not refclty! j . “Miss him?” repeats Fannie, giving my arm a 
What would he do to me ?” She looks frightened \ most disrespectftil shake. “ How horrid you are, 
to death. I feel like a brute. But discipline \ Charlie! What do you mean?” 
must be maintained. i With great dignity, I disengage myself, and 

“ I can’t say, positively, of course,” I reply, j then slowly piit on my overcoat, saying, leisurely, 
thoughtfully, “whether he would win the case. |“He always was queer. But I suppose he 
But it would, probably, be a Very expensive law- j thought it better to settle everything, before 
suit, and you, of course, would be dragged into j making any talk about it. Didn’t you know, he 
court, and the newspapers; and I suppose it would ' is off to San Francisoo, next week ?” 
be very disagreeble for you.” \ A grim silence follows. I absolutely don’t dare 

Every vestige of color leaves Fannie’s face, j approach my wife or Helen. Fannie glares at 
“Charlie, darling,” she says, imploringly, rt I < me, with speechless indignation. As for Helen, 
should die—I know I should!” \ I feel that I’d better not look in her direction, 

I can stand it no longer. I instantly throw \ for I have an inward oonviction, that she is on 
down my arms, and go over to the enemy, (behind \ the verge of tears. So I fly, for my life, feeling, 
the coffee-urn,) where I kiss her. \ however, that I have given a Roland for their 

She, (the enemy, I mean,) is slightly consoled; \ Oliver, and that the wrongs of one of my suffering 
and then I proceed with my sermon. “ And \ sex had been partly revenged, 
putting aside everything else, dear,” I continue, j In the course of the morning. Jack saunters 
“ I think you might have thought of Jack.” \ in. At first, he is jolly as ever; but speedily he 
“ Jack!” replies Fannie, quickly. “ Don’t j relapses into silence, and sits, moodily, biting his 
kpoak to Jbe of Jack. He bores me to'death! j moustache. He looks cross and dyspeptic; also, 
If he really cares for Helen, why doesn’t he tell \ uncommonly ugly, I decide. If such is the 
her so ? Does he expect her to sit quietly, with ^ effect of love—deliver me! 
folded hands, until he deigns to drop the handker- \ At last, I feel that I shall lose my mind, if I 
chief? Now, don’t be idiotic about Lord Trevor, ^ gate at his melancholy countenance any longer; 
until you see him; and then you’ll change your J and I break out into, “Jack, my dear boy, if you 
mind. By the way,” she adds* casually, “he scare for the girl, why don’t you tell her bo? 
dines with us, to-morrow, to meet Mr. Ferguson, i That’s all she’avBU'ttag for.” 
and one or two others; you don’t mind; dd'you?” s “ Bh ? who^f* he ejaculates, astonish ed%t my 
I gaze reflectively upon my better half: For > OtitbuMt. -Then my meaning seems to dawn upon 
a combination of oahn audisity and delicious 5 him; and'he answers, dejectedly, “Because of 
impertinence, she is, certainly^ unsurpassed. \ that long-legged fool, confound him! She’s not 
“ Oh! no, certainly not,” I reply, with bitter \ looked' at me, since he put in an appearance, 
sarcasm. “ He is the man, of all others, I Shall ; She’s only been amusing herself, with me, all 
be pleased to see.” | along. I don’t see the ftinny side of the joke, 

Dead silence, for an instant; then I foel Soft \ and it’s about time for it to stop. San Francisco’s 
arms around my neck, and I hear an nnwontedly \ the place for me/’ and he gives a despairing pull 
meek voice in my ears. s to his long moustache. 

“ I asked him, you know, dear, before you said > I foel very sympathetic, mindfbl of a certain 
anything about it.” j period in my o4fe life—when Miss IMh 

Humbug—bless her heart! But what was the \ Tarieton was weighing me in the balance, So 
good of a row?* He had been biddexfto thefoast, \ I repeat to Jaok, Fannie’s sage remarks of the 
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morning. Hey, presto! it transforms him at > 
once. In the best, of spirits, we saunter out. We 
pass the club, quite by accident, of course. Jack j 
has a happy thought. * * Let’s go in, for a second,’ ’ 
he proposes. “1 want to catch Andrews; he 
came over in the Siberia, with Trevor, and may 
he able to give us a few interesting items.” 

In we go, and are in luck; for, in the dining¬ 
room, we find Andrews, mortifying the flesh by an 
early dinner. He rises, joyfully, as we enter, and 
pashes out a couple of chairs. He is a great 
talker, and speedily tells all he knows. 

Trevor, it seems, was the last arrival on board \ 
ship. He tore down on the wharf, in a cab, at j 
the last moment, with a small valise as his only ) 
baggage; and then, immediately, made a grand J 
fuss about the non-arrival of his valet, with the \ 
rest of his goods and chattels. 44 Hadn’t they < 
arrived?” he said. 44 How strange! Well, they | 
would probably be at Queenstown, awaiting ! 
him.” Queenstown was reached, but there was i 
no valet, no trunks, for his lordship. Passen- \ 
gers were very much amused, and made lots of < 
jokes, which Trevor took very good-naturedly. I 
“ He seemed like a jolly enough fellow,” said > 
Andrews, 44 but told the most awful lies—Baron > 
Munchausen wasn’t a circumstance to him—and S 
the most absurd stories, of which he was always j 
the hero. In short,” concluded Andrews, 44 he’s < 
a good-natured fellow, but no more of a lord than j 
I am. No blood there, if I kndw any of the sign9. j 
English Consul, you know, says there’s no such s 
title, or person, in the peerage. fJreat Scot! it’s 
twenty minutes of three, and that confounded \ 
boat always starts on time.* Bless you, my boys, j 
bless you !” and we catch a ’famishing glimpse of ! 
his coat-tails, standing out at a^’angle of forty- 
five degrees, as he rushes through the open door. 

We saunter slowly homeward, and I say, judi¬ 
cially, to Jack, that ^ do not see anything in 
Andrews’ testimony fo protd Lord Trevor an 
impostor. 44 Lords haj'bccn known, before, to 
be impecunious, and also to lie.” 

44 Pshaw!” returns Jack, impetuously. 44 I’d 
stake my life on it, the man’s a swindler.” 

“Why?” I ask, somewhat maliciously. 44 Is 
his affection for Miss Eustis proof positive of his 
being a swindler? Where, in that case, would 
some other people be ?” 

Jack deigns to make no answer to my imper¬ 
tinence, but looks contemptuously ahead into 
space. At the corner, we pause, arid I'send him 
to his rooms, to dress for our dinner-party. At; 
first, he declares, flatly, that he won’t come. 

44 What!” he says, crossly, 44 come to see Helen !; 
walk out, on that idiot’s am, while I have to j 
talk to some simpering goose of a girl? No, } 


Charlie, I can’t do it; and you oughtn’t to ex¬ 
pect it!” 

He absolutely grows quite pathetic; but I am 
inexorable, and threaten him with Fannie’s wrath. 
Then he quakes, and finally goes off, promising 
to appear in due time. 

I reach home, and find my women-kind gorgeous 
to look upon. Fannie dashes out into the hall, 
with, 44 Do make haste, Charlie! Dinner is or¬ 
dered for seven; and you are such an old fuss 1” 

I obediently depart. But, sbmehow, my fingers 
are all thumbs, and T enter the drawing-room, 
to find all the guests assembled, with the excep¬ 
tion of Ferguson, Helen’s guardian. Trevor is 
present, a vision of swellness, and rather a good- 
looking fellow, I think, with very blonde hair, 
and rather singular gray eyes. He is bending 
over Helen’s chair, in an attitude of listless de¬ 
votion, quite impressive to lo6kers-on; to Jack, 
particularly, who is stranded on a sofa, with a 
pretty little thing in pink, who is chatting away 
briskly, utterly regardless of the fact that he 
doesn’t hear one word she says. Mr. and Mrs. 
Eckert complete the party. Mrs. Eckert, at 
present, is the gossip, par excellence , of New York 
society; consequently, much sought after. Mr. 
Eckert, miserable being, rejoices in the mournful 
distinction of being Mrs. Eckert’s husband. May 
all his sins be forgiven him; they ought to be! 

We all talk miserably on, trying to look uncon¬ 
scious that it is ten minutes past the appointed 
hour. Finally, Fannie’s patience fails. She 
gives me a peremptory little nod. Ferguson’s 
time is up, and out we go, into the dining-room. 

In future, I shall have the most disagreeable 
associations connected with the innocent and 
unconscious eating of bivalves. Divorces, elope¬ 
ments, suicide, defaulters, forgeries, all sorts of 
horrors, were poured into my wretched ears, by 
Mrs. Eckert, whilst I swallowed my oysters. 
I was heroic, however, and bore my suffering 
manfYilly, even smilingly. 

Jack is behaving shockingly, staring blankly 
ahead of him, with the most sulky expression. 
Helen continues her flirtation with Trevor, on 
the most scientific principles. 

As for myself, t am so miserable, that I begin 
to think it rather fbnny. Finally, Mrs. Eckert 
pitches into my cousin, Maude Carrington. This 
is too much, and the worm turns. Suddenly, we 
hear the sound of carriage-wheels, and a voice in 
the hall. The door opens, and Ferguson walks 
in. He mokes a profound apology to Fannie, 
•hakes hands with me, kisses Helen, is intro¬ 
duced to everybody, and then seats himself, 
quietly, and takes a leisurely view of the 
company. 
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I look at him* curiously, and sec an extremely 
handsome man, of about fifty, with iron-gray hair 
and moustache. 

With English taciturnity, he answers yea and 
nay only, and devotes himself religiously to what 
is set before him. But who could long resist 
Fannie’s sunshiny little ways? He couldn’t! 
He begins to thaw, visibly. Then he produces 
some eye-glasses, and stares at us all, in succes¬ 
sion. As his eye rests on Trevor, he gives a per¬ 
ceptible start, and sn expression of profound 
astonishment comes ovey his face. Again he 
looks at Trevor, and then he turns to me. 

“Who is that?” he asks, curtly. 

“ Trevor,” I reply—“ Lord Trevor.” 

“Indeed,” he answers, slowly, without any 
change of vo^ce or expression; and then, address¬ 
ing Trevor, he says, quietly, 

“Browne, your game’s played out. Go, at 
once, or I shall Jmve you arrested I” 

Trevor started to his feet, and stood, scowling 
threateningly at Ferguson, who answered with a 
contemptuous smile. 

Everyone sits still as death. “You’d better 
go, at once,” reiterates Ferguson, sternly. 

Trevor turns to Helen. “Farewell,” he says, 
taking her hand in his. As he touches her hand, 
Jtorguson steps forward, theateningly. I see 
what is coming. So does Trevor. Quick as 
lightning, out comes a strong fist, with the force 
of a sledge-hammer; then a dull thud, and Fer¬ 
guson lies on the floor. The whole thing took 
but a second. Then came a bang of the door, 
and Lord Trevor is gone. 

Mrs. Eckert screams, wildly. Helen Eustis is 
deadly pale, and looks as if about to fainf,. 
Jock flies to her side. Mr. Eckert stands mo¬ 
tionless, with his mouth wide open. Fannie and 
I are the only ones who seem to have our wits 
about us, and we try to bring Ferguson to his \ 
senses. At last, hie eyes open. ) 

His first words are, “Where is that rascal?’’ j 
We help him to a seat, and, in a few minutes, he J 


< is sufficiently recovered to explain the remark- 
j able coup de theairt with which he has just 
S favored us. 

| “ Who was Trevor?” he says, in answer to our 

| questions—“ Simply, Browne, my valet.” 

J We all look like fools. A valet! He whom 
New York society had dubbed “the mould of 
fashion—glass of form.” He had been Ferguson’s 
> valet for years. Finally, small sums of money 
\ began to disappear; then, one morning, Ferguson 
awoke, to find himself minus a valet, and also five 
hundred pounds. 

Six months or so after that, he received a 
summons to Scotland Yard, where the. chief of 
l police presented him with a photograph, asking 
; him if it was not his former valet. Sure enough, 
it was. He was then told that the fellow had 
been discovered in Paris, under the name of 
Lord Montague. 

“ But didrf t you "make some effort to have him 
captured?” I interrupt, eagerly. 

“No,” answers Ferguson, shame-facedly. 
5 “I’m ashamed to say, that I have a sneaking 
i weakness for the fellow, in spite of .his sins: he 
was meant for something better!” 

\ What an evening it was! Our guests leave us 
i early, all dying to get away, to tell thhir sisters 
and their cousins, their uncles and their aunts, 
the last delightful scandal. “What queer people 
? you met at the Forrester’s,” I could hear Mrs. 

| Eckert say; and my hair simply stood on end. 

\ At last, I put our last guest, the pretty, pink 
1 girl, into bar ferriage, and return to the drawing- 
| room. 

But, what do I ^e*r? Something that sounds 
like a kiss. And ¥^kat4o I see? Jack, with his 
arm around waift, her head placidly 

resting on his shjQldfr. . Perhaps they may not 
be glad to^ see me, 1 think; and quietly vanish. 

Fannie says, that it isjkll my fault; that, if I 
had staid at hom$, as I Should have done, it— 
tfle “Tfcvor catiu^trojjhp,” I mean—would not 
have happened. Was.there ever such injustice? 


THE BLINDNESS OF LOVE. 
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“Come, be my fairy, Mabel, 

And give me a gift to-day; 

A gift that shall last, till tho Present 
Embraces the great For Aye.” 

“I will be thy golden Fairy; 

What would thy heart’s wish bef” 
And the laugh of the beautiful Mabel 
Sounded so sweet to me. 


a* 




M A R B L fct 


“Not a costly, lorily mansion; , 

Not a gift of golden pelf; * 
At the gift I ask kr, darting. 

Is naught but tfciaeewii dear selfr 

* Oli, blindest of all blind mortals 1” 

She said, in a voice so low; 

“!rW rft tkafym rWk/ar, darlm* 

1 goes yotshag, long ego/” 
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Thexs was only one thing in the world, that 
sh« thought uglier than, her uose, and that was 
her name; her nose turned up slightly, and her 
name was Orelia. These united misfortunes often 
made life a burthen, and she sometimes thought, 
it wouM have been better to be noseless and, 
nameless, than to bear these inflictions. 

When the boys wanted to tease her—and, 
obedient to the nature of the species, they often 
did want to—they weuld call out, “Oh, re’ely, 
now!” at remark she offered; and Tom^ 

the worst aedgSCaoe of tie lot, had succeeded, 
more than onoe, in reducing her to tears, by 
regarding her olfactory organ, with an ingeniously- ; 
mingled expression of sorrow and surprise, and ; 
slowly sighing: 

“ It seems $urn-up-er than usual this morning. : 
I wouldn’t hare believed it could. What a snuff- ] 
box it would piake, if it only had a lid.’’ ] 

But all the same, Orelia Markham was a very 
pretty girl, and promised to be still prettier, in 
the course, of a few years. As for her najne, it 
had brought with it a compensation, which she 
would probably appreciate later, much more than 
she did now, that was a gift of thirty thousand 
dollars from the maiden aunt, after whom she 
was christened. ^ 

Jfodeed, at present, th^s inheritance often 
became an additional source of trouble. She had 
not, as yet, entered into possession even of any 
portion of her little incoipe; but, nevertheless, 
the boys g^erally got the greater portion of her 
pocket-money *pway from her, on, the, plea, that, 
*a she was jyl heiress, she would prove herself a 
horribly burner, if she refused to assist her 
brethren Ip *n emergency, such as the imperative 
needs for tope or taffy, when their own scanty 
funds had come to an end. 

It was in vain, she pointed out the feet, that 
die mother did not make her even so large an 
Awance as they received, Of course, this was 
i& accordance with the rule, laid down in many 
families, that girls do not need money so much 
as boys, a very puzzling rule to me. The state¬ 
ment, however, had no effect in touching their 
hearts, or checking their rapacity. They pre¬ 
tended .to thig£ her wealth at her own disposal, 
*nd,aceuf^d her of having secret hoards pul 
away in tapster ions places, and not unseldom 
made this belief a pretence for ransacking her 


j bureau, and turning everything upside down, 
a cruel proceeding, which caused her, being an 
orderly, little creature, great anguish and deso¬ 
lation of spirit. 

She was some months past fifteen, and very far 
advanced in her studies, much too far, to suit my 
ideas, for her mother believed in pushing chil¬ 
dren’s intellects, which to me seems about os 
sensible, as to blow open a bud, in order to 
hasten, its growth into a ftlUy-developed flower. 
But Orelia was exceedingly childish in many 
ways, delighting in a good game of romps with 
the boys, and had, since her last birthday, got 
herself into sad disgrace with her aunt Mercy, by 
that virgin’s discovering her seated in a conve¬ 
nient crotch of a cherry-tree, with a forbidden 
novel in her lap, her eyes stained with tears 
over the woes, of the heroine, and her mouth 
stained with the juice of the luscious fruit, she 
devoured between the chapters. 

Miss Mercy, her aunt, was seven-and-twenty, 
rather pretty, too ; at least, with a clear cut face, 
and the look of a lady. She was thin, had always 
been thin, but unquestionably was getting thinner, 
as years went on ; malicious people sometimes 
declared her elbows would soon be as sharp as 
fyer temper. She burned every romance she 
could lay hands on. “They ouly put nonsensq 
into the heads of girls,” she said. Ferhaps, when 
she had been younger, sh*e had believed in love; 
but she did not now, or, at least, she said she 
did not; it was, to use her favorite phrase, “ toq 
idiotic.” 

, Mrs. Markham believed herself greatly attached 
to her sister-in-law; but she was not; she only 
had a superstitious reverence for Miss Mercy; a 
sort of a vicarious adoration, in reality a tribute 
to her dead husband. Mr. Markham had died 
before Miss Mercy was eighteen; she was his 
only living relative; and she was, so to Speak, 
a sacred legacy left to his wife; and Mrs, ^lark- 
ham considered her so. 

Mrs. Markham’s children often differed And 
squabbled ; but on one sqbject they all agreed; 
and that was in disliking Miss Mercy. At hen 
periodical visits they put on, metaphorically, 
mourning. Of the boys, she was a little afraid; 
it was over Orelia she tyrannized. She had a 
pet idea that the girl should be sent to some 
strict boarding-school. “ Already putting on the 
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airs of a flirt,” she said, to Mrs. Markham. “ Only j 
to-day, as we walked on the beach,” the Mark- j 
hams lived at a pretty seaside village, “ a j 
gentleman passed us, and as he looked at us, S 
Orelia glanced back, and caught him looking l 
again; he had stopped to talk to some strange S 
lady, on a pretence, perhaps, to ask his way. I 
could have shook the child; she’ll never learn ! 
propriety.” It was in vain that Orelia protested, j 
and it was the truth, that she had looked only to j 
watch a gull, but that, when she caught the j 
man’s eye, she couldn’t help half laughing. Miss 
Mercy thought she told a falsehood, and indeed, 5 
said so; and Orelia was vehemently protesting) 
against the accusation, when the boys burst into \ 
the room. j 

“ Who do you think,” they cried, all in one j 
breath, “ has got back? It’s Mr. Denham. He’s 
coming over after while, and we’re to go home 
with him, and see what presents he has brought!” 

“ Gently, gently, boys! You forget your aunt \ 
doesn’t know Mr. Denham, and won’t under- j 
stand your noise.” j 

“Please don’t make my nephews think me a j 
dragon, sister,” returned Miss Mercy, with a 
smile, always ready to reprove her brother’s' 
widow, but, put into such good humor by the 
boy’s news, for she had heard a good deal of Mr. 
Denham, that she could not be very severe. “ I 
suppose you are all delighted. I am.” 

“You bet,” replied her nephew, with an in¬ 
telligence, which, at another moment, would have 
been primly met by Miss Mercy. 

“Am I to go, too, then?” asked Orelia. “I 
was away, you know, when Mr. Denham was 
here. I wonder what he is like?” 

“ Oh, he thinks girls a bother,” said Tom. 

“ You shall go, dear, if your mamma, or I can 
find time to go with you,” said Miss Mercy, 
sweetly interposing. “Sister, your head was 
so bad, yesterday, that you ought to rest; so I 
will take charge of the children.” 

“ Oh, thanks,” rejoined Mrs. Markham, with 
a readiness of assent, which caused Orelia’s face 
to fhll; while Tom pinched his second brother, 
Ernest, in the calf of his left leg; and Ernest 
made an awful grimace at Charles, the youngest 
of the flock, partly because Tom hurt him, but 
more to express his disgust and wrath at his 
aunt’s proposal. 

“ Did you say Mr. Denham was coming over 
this morning, Tom?” asked Miss Mercy. “ Dear 
boy, how warm you are. Oh, what a thorough 
Markham he is, sister—look at that forehead !” 

“ Oh yes, about half-past ten,” said Tom, 
retreating somewhat abruptly from his aunt’s 
embrace. 


“ You bad boy, you have made me spill a glass 
of water over my gown,” said she, laughing. 
“ Now I shall have to go and change it.” 

7 “Wdll, it’s your ugly gray one, so it’s no 
matter,” replied Tom. 

“ And 1 you can put on that pretty, new, white 
dress, aunt Mercy,” added Orelia, looking up at 
her, with eyes which conveyed a certainty that 
the accident had been brought about for this 
express purpose. 

“My dear,” said Miss Mercy, sadly, “your 
speaking of dresses, reminds me of yej^erday. 
i think your mamma will agree with me, that, 
unless you mend, very neatly, the one you tore 
in climbing the ladder, it will be right you should 
stop at home.” * f 

“Oh, then we boys can go alone lo Mr.’Den- 
ham’s—we don’t need taking caray^’ cried Tom. 

3ut, after a short absence, aunt Mercy returned, 
looking sylph-like in her embroidered white 
robes; and when Mr. Denham appeared, MW 
Mercy was seated on the verandah, with her 
young relatives grouped about her, in quite an 
effective tableau. She had IhoughVfally brought 
down a quantity of photographs for their amuse¬ 
ment. Mr. Denham was very fond of children, 
and thought the tableau pretty. 

He was a man of about cight-atid-twenty, 
though looking younger than his age, handsome, 
clever, and rich. He had bought a place in the 
neighborhood, the previous year, and taken 
possession, while Miss Mercy and Orelia were in 
the White Mountains. But Miss Mercy had 
heard so much of him, that she had come back, 
this season, with the fail intention of fascinating 
and subjugating him, very speedily. 

Miss Mercy’s often repeated intentions of that 
nature upon men, had,' somehow, failed so 
signally, that it was a wonder she fed not get 
discouraged. Yet each new man round her more 
eager; and she had a happy faculty, she 
reviewed the past, of convincing herself, that her 
previous victims hod not escaped; but she "had 
driven them from her. She made a good many 
other people believe this, too; notably, her 
sister-in-law. If you only have a strong will, 
and are persistent enough, you can force 
to believe almost anything. 

Mr. Denham adored the seashore, especially 
when, as at Belgrave, a pretty, rural country lay 
back of it. He was a keen lover of nature, and 
all sorts of out-door employments, and had a 
special mania for gardening. 

S This year, therefore, Miss Mercy was bucolic. 

She brought a dainty set of garden-tools with 
/ her; philosophical books, essays, and the like; 
\ she was familiar with Froude and Herbert 
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Spencer. Sbe had novels and dramas, too, 
strange to say; she had reconsidered, it seems, 
her notions about fiction. The secret, perhaps, 
was that Mr. Denham was a confirmed romance- 
devourer; and the drama his delight. He was a 
fine Italian scholar; and Miss Mercy, the past 
winter, had developed a taste for that language. 
As she sat oh the Verandah, she had on the table, 
by her side, a tolume of the plays of €orsa, the 
one modem Italian tragic poet. Into the bar¬ 
gain, there lay, within reach, a pile of delicate 
lace-work, a sketch-book, and a case of pencils. 
Mr. Denham, she had heard, liked to see women’s 
dainty fingers employed with the needle; he 
envied anybody who had a talent for drawing, 
and Miss Mercy’s talent in that direction, was 
really very poor. 

She did not seem aware of Mr. Denham’s 
approach, until the boys cried out his name, and 
hurried forward. Tom was clinging to one arm, 
«bwrley to the other, and Brnest swarming about 
fph legS, &e he came up the steps. Miss Mercy 
risen, and was looking eager and pleased. 
He greeted her with a compliment, like the well- 
bred man he was 1 ; and she.beamed seraphic in 
her amiability; though even in those first 
moments of fluttered delight, she made a mental 
memorandum against Orelia, on whom she saw 
he looked, admiringly. She was the more angry, 
secretly, because, in Mr. Denham, she recognised 
the stranger on the beach. 

“My dear,” she said, “will yon call your 
mamma ? Then you must go to your piano. Tom, 
don’t forget your Latin lesson—set your brothers 
agoed example, like the good boy you are.” 

“ Oh, it’s a shame to have lessons, the first day 
Mr. Dennam gets back,” cried Tom. 

“Ah, but you are to have the afternoon free, 
and you will enjoy it all the more, if you do your 
work first,” said Miss Marcy. “ I a& sure Mr. 
Denham will tell you the same.” 

So they all departed, and Miss Mercy had the 
Ukof to herself for half-an-hour. But her 
febciety was hot particularly agreeable to her 
•tended' victim. He had thought, Orelia, with 
tit roguish look, and : her mass of golden hair, 
for better worth looking at; and was rather 
annoyed, that the pretty child had been so un¬ 
ceremoniously dismissed. 

“I am quite wild with delight, at finding 
myself, at the seashore again,” said Miss Mercy; 

Wish I could Hve here altogether.” 

“Iam afraid you would find it rather dull in 
the winter,” Mr. Detthom replied. “All the 
tottage-people, nearly, desert it. Except Mrs. 
Markham, and a few ladles like her, there are 
Wt many left.” 


“ But a person* who loves nature, and has any 
mental resources, could never feel dull, by the 
Bea, even in winter,” she cried, enthusiastically. 

“And Miss Markham has so many,” he 
answered, politely. 

She did her best to look seventeen, and betray 
an interesting embarrassment. She took up her 
lace-work, for that purpose, and wove a few 
meshes, feeling confident that he was admiring 
her hands, which were pretty; but the ungrateful 
wretch was only thinking *fhat they were too 
thin, and the fingers too long. ’ Somehow, the 
taper nails suggested an animal that liked to 
scratch. He admired plump hands himself— 
something like Orelia’s promised to be! in fhct, 
were already. 

Then he noticed the Italian book, and she told 
him how diligently she had been studying, all 
winter; gave him a great deal of information 
about herself; and was deeply interested in 
everything that concerned him, as if they had 
been old friends, which was very kind on her 
part, though he did not feel in the least grateful. 

He Vras glad when Mrs. Markham appeared, at 
last. Secretly, he thought that Miss Mercy was 
as artificial as some Dresden china figure. “ In 
fact,” he said, to himself, “ the porcelain image 
Would be a pleasanter oompanion, for if Couldn’t 
talk: heavens, what a clapper that woman’s 
got.” 

He would not hear of Mrs. Markham’s re¬ 
maining at home. “ Oh! you must come, my 
dear m&dam,**hb said. For he ; hatd no mind to 
be doomed to entertain Miss Mefcy, at his 'villa, 
all the afternoon. But in spite of Mrs. Markham’s 
presence, and the children’s demands, and the 
moments he would bestow on the now shy 
Orelia, he had so much of Miss Mercy’s society, 
that he wished, several times, her visit to her 
sister-in-law was near 1 its close, instead of being 
just at its commencement. 

Before a month had passed, he had grown 
tired of repeating the wish; and had often 
almost decided to desert the neighborhood. One 
thing only restrained him. Yet, if he had been 
asked, he would have been unable to give the 
reason. The fhct is, Orelia was fast developing 
in mind, in many ways, especially since his 
arrival. Girls start up into women, sometimes, 
in this way, in a single summer. More than 
this. The childish innocence and unconsciousness, 
which seemed a mere cloak for depravity to 
Miss Mercy, was to him an additional charm. 
He 8aw, too, what Mercy was unaware of, that 
she was envious of the girl. But Orelia never 
complained of her aunt’s injustice, though the 
boys were less reticent, and he heard many 
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things, which roused his i^p, and caused his 
indifference towards the aunt, to grow into an 
active dislike, which would have been more 
bitter, had not a large share of contempt, mingled 
therewith. , , 

for awhile, though by no means satisfied with 
the progress she made ip. her siege upon Mr. 
Pen ham’s heart, Miss Mercy tried to convince 
herself that she was winning. She succeeded well 
enough, in thus deluding herself, to keep her in 
a continual state pf excitement, which rendered 
hpr very lively and gay in society, and very cross 
and unreasonable when at home. 

She annoyed tyr. Denham a great deal, by an 
affectation, before other people, of an intimacy, 
which had no foundation. She annoyed him 
even mope, by a sentimental manner, when she 
could gesture and force him into a (ile-d-tfa, 
which he found horribly exasperating. He, had 
been in the habit, of dropping into the house, 
daily, at first; but his visits became less 
frequent, after a while. Miss Mercy, casting 
about for a reason, hit upon one* w hich rose out 
of her envious jealousy of her niece, and her 
dislike to Mr. Denham’s praises of the girl. She 
had noticed, that, while he treated Orelia with 
the frank kindness of.an elder brother, he showed 
also, by* certain deference, that, he did not agree 
with Miss Mercy in thinking ,her a mere child; 
and this exasperated the aunt, beyond words. 

Miss Merqy deefarqd, therefore, that Orplja’s 
forwardqe^s and hoy denis h ways had displpaspd 
Mr. Dp nham, and driven hiq^away; and she 
caused both the girl mid the mother to shed a 
good many tears, by her insinuations, and her 
open lectures. Very often, Mrs. Markham grew 
indignant; for she kqew that lipr daughter had 
never thought of attracting attention. But the 
habit of submission wps sq fairly fixed, and Miss 
Mercy, as the representative of her dead tyrant, 
had so long ruled the gentle lady, that, when her 
brief anger was over, she repented in d,ust and 
ashes; and the plainer shejphowod her regret, the 
more severely Miss Mercy castigated her, and 
punished poor Orelia. , 

The girl, meantime, had spirit enough to rebel. 
But shfe was devoted to her mother, and suffered 
in silence, rather than give her pain. Poor 
child, she tried to find consolation, in the fact, 
that each day shortened her aunt’s visit, an4 
that once gone, nearly a year wou!4 elapse, 
before she would again make lfte a penance by 
her return. 

Miss Mercy, finally, threw off the pretence of 
sweetness apd amiability, under which, at first, 
she had worked her designs. She allowed Orelia, 
now, to see that she was watched. “The girl 


has a secret,” said Miss Mercy. “Otherwise, 
why should she often fie locked in her room ?” 
Why should Tom, in his mischief, sometimes 
throw out vague hints, which seemed to alarm 
the artful creature ? “ Yea, a mystery there is,” 

she continued, “ Hut I will keep my suspicions 
to myself. There is a point, beyond which even 
Mrs. Markkas?, cannot go* in hep infatuation. 
The weak, silly mother means to remain obsti¬ 
nately blind to hpr daughter’s evil impulses; but 
she will have to admft them at last.” 

So said Miss Mercy to herself. Meantime, she 
had given her sister to understand, that Mr. 
Denham was her admirer. Hut, at last, Miss 
Mercy got past the stage, when her imagination 
and her /vanity could delude her any longer. 
She had to admit that Mr. Denhfun was changed, 
that he <|id net mean to bectqne a victim. To do 
her justice; she believed, ip her heart, that 
Orelia had confided her wrongs to him, misrep¬ 
resented, and told, lies. And then the coming 
blow fell. One night, at an entertainment, gb^p 
in the village, for some charitable purpose, Mias 
Mercy overheard an unfortunate speech, uttered 
by Mr. Denham. She had worried him, past 
endurance, all the earlier pert of the evening, 
and in answer to some laughing remark from a 
friend, he said: 

“ Mi&s Meroy 1 Don’t talk about her—upon 
my word, she is the most, odious, affected woman, 
I ever met in my life. , 

What ailed her sister-in-law, in the carriage, 
os they drove home, Mr* Markham did jgot 
know; but she was upraided and lectured a 
terrible way; awful menaces were held out* that 
it would be no wqnder, if her husband’s ghost 
were to arise; and by.the time they reached the 
house, she was reduced quite to despair. 

Miss Mercy vowed, that, unless Orelia was 
sent to school, she should withdraw her counte¬ 
nance from her brother’s widow; shake the duflt 
of the dwelling from off her feet; she could pot 
stand by, and see Mjjb. Markham allow 
wicked girl to,go op in her present evil course** 
and she hinted at probable qonsequeivceai&ttyt 
world and the next, which were enough to mik* 
one’s blood run cold. 

Miss Mercy thoroughly deceived herself. She 
believe'd that she meant to do her duty*, and 
refused to see that what she wanted was revenge; 
and she elected to think that Orelia, by her artful 
complaints, had sucoeded in prejudicing Mr* 
Denham’s mind. 

Brow-beaten apd distressed as she was, the 
widow would not yet give in. to the idea of 
sending Qrpb# away 1 but, Mias Mercy felt confi¬ 
dent, that in the end, she should be victorious! 
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and ibis, certainly, was a gleam of comfort, in 
the midst of her angry despair. The next 
morning, therefore* she renewed her attack on 
Mrs. Markham, though, as early as breakfast, 
she had found means to inflict pin-aud-ueedle 
torture on Orelia, because of soma neglected 
duty. Orelia was banished to her room; a*4i 
after the boys had gone to* their lessons, Miss 
Mercy devoted herself to the overwhelming and 
entire subjugation of her brother’s widow. 
Unluckily, Tom, prowling about,, when he ought 
to have been at his studies,; caught enough of the 
conversation, to fill him with wrath ;• and, 
chancing to meet Mr. Denham later* told: him, 
with indignation,, of the, “rigging aunt Merqy 
had dared give mamma, because she would not 
consent to send Orelia to sohpoh” i 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Markham went into the 
village to dp some errands, and look Qrelicowith 
her; the boys were out, and Miss Mercy defers 
mined to, ranaapk her niece’s cbambtaf^ip the 
hope, if she oopld find no evidence of the girl’s 
treachery, at least to discover some other reason 
for reproval. , r 

But clothes and books wore all neatly arranged ) 
no sign of mystery existed either, except such as 
might be contained in a cabinet standing in a 
corner. That cabinet was locked. Now, what 
could be a greater proof of depravity, in a child 
of fifteen, than ftfcb secrecy. Locked;! It should 
be opened, if tlmre was a key in the house, which 
would perforn^mtat mission. But, though Miss 
Mercy brought all of her own* and an many 
others as, eh* could lay hands on, not a key 
would fit, and even Miss Mercy could not go to 
tent of forcing the lock, 
searched everywhere; peered among books 
schod^pxercises; and, at last, her, diligence 
was rewarded,; her worst suspicions more than 
verified. At the bottom of a portfolio, she came 
upon an unfinished letter, evidently a rpugh 
draft, and among other evidences pf preooqiQus 
guilt, were these lines: 

“ I walked pn hour yesterday in the grove, but 
you did not come. Ah, cruel, cruel 1 Then 1 
murmured with the poet; 

‘Ifceh trial has its weight* whfoh whose beam, 

Knows his own woe.* ; , 

I never felt the truth of those mournful lines, as 
I did when 1 repeated them as 1 turned home* 
wards, faint at heart, sick with hqpe deferred,” 
There was more, in the same pathetic style. 
Miss Mercy read, and shuddered, and moaned 
•loud. She fancied herself overwhelmed with 
grief, at the discovery of her niece’s duplicity; 
in reality, she was filled with triumph. That 
letter must have been written to Mr. Denham l 


As this though! occured to hex, she heard that, 
gentleman’s voice, in the hall below, conversing 
with her niece and her sister-in-law. 

Mr. Denham had met Orelia and her mother 
in the village, walked heme with them- He 
did not betray Tom’s confidence, but his heart 
qweUed wfth wrath against Miss Mercy, ap he 
spw how Sfid Orelia looked, He turned the 
conversation upon the education of young girls, 
and when Mrs. Markham mentioned that Miss 
Mercy considered school,the place for them, he 
opposed the opinion strenuously, and artfully 
pointed out to the little Ipdy, that her success 
with Orelia ought,to provp tfiat no school could 
do what had been done at home.. » 

They reached the house, and he went, ip,, as 
Mrs- Markham said that she fancied Miss Mercy 
wap absent; hut the thrpe wp r e scarcely seated 
in the library—Orelia grown light and gay, under 
the encouragement of Mr., Denham’s sympathy 
and pheerful talk—when the door t opened,, and 
Nemesis appeared, upon, {he threshold, regarding 
her with eyes of Aril intent. 

Miss Mercy only acknowledged. Mr, Deuhpm’s 
greeting by a stately curtsey. She moved forward, 
still fixing her niece^ wijji.thpt ptpny gaze, 
holding the letter \jx i Jtpgfpplifted baud,, 

, Orelia did not fLhe letter, until her aunt 

was close to her; when she recognized it, she 
uttered a little cry v pp4/ started up, as if to seize 
the sheet; hut before, she. could speak, Mrs. 
Markham exclaimed, 

“ What have you got there* Mercy ?” 

“Ask Orelia,” rehuynpcl Miss Mercy, in an 
awful voice. “ Let hprppswer, if she dare!” 

“ Mercy 1” cried M 1 *- Markham, in alarm, her 
nerves greatly shaken by the scenes she had gonp 
through, on the previous night and this morning. 

“ Oh, what, is the matter, Orelia, what does your 
aunt mean ?” 

. The giri had grown red, then white; her great 
eyes were full of tears* Hen, suffering was so 
apparent, that Mr- Denham could hardly endure 
the sight. t 

“ That is my letter, aunt—-give it to me please,” 
said Orelia, with a womanliness which enraged 
Miss Meaoy, as much aa it astonished her other 
listeners. 

“ I know it U is youra, you wioked girl,” she 
cried. “ Orelia, 1 wonder you do not sink into 
the earth.” 

Orelia burst into tears. Mrs. Markham was • 
scarcely less agitated. Mr, Denham rose and said: 

“I will bid you good-day. Mrs. Markham. I 
wish Miss Mercy had given me warning that 
this waa a tribunal of justice, and I would have 
retreated at once. I can’t bear to see children 
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cry—especially so good a girl as my little friend, 
Orelia.” 

His manner was so gentle, that his Beyere 
reproof did not sound uncourt eons; and his 
anger was so great, that he could not repress the 
speech. 

Miss Mercy turned fiercely upon him. After 
the confession she had overheard, on the previous 
night, she knew that it was tfseless to keep up 
appearances before him. 

“ I must beg you to wait,” she said. 44 I have 
every reason to believe this letter was written to 
you—I know it was, ih fact.” 

44 In that case, you had better give it to me, 
Miss Mercy,” he replied, with a bow. 

“I consider it your duty, if you expect us to 
consider you a man possessing any claims to 
honor, to tell us, the natural guardians of this 
wicked creature, if she has been in the habit 
of writing letters to you.” 

“ I shall bf happy to answer any question that 
Mrs. Markham may see fit to ask,” said he, 
turning to that lady. u A 1 

Miss Mercy shook with rage. Mrs. Markham 
wailed, piteously: 

44 Oh, what is it, what is it?” she cried. 

44 Listen to this,” cried Miss Mercy. 

“ Aunt, aunt,” moaned Ordlia. 4 ‘ Oh, mother, 
don’t let her read it.” 

44 I will!” cried Mibs Mercy. 

“You must excuse me, Miss Mercy,” said 
Denham. “You insist on my remaining; but I 
cannot, and will not, aid you in tormenting your 
niece, by listening to 1 a letter she does not wish 
read. You say it is written to me. If 1 cannot 
have it, at least, it ought to be given to her 
mother. Certainly, you have no right to read it, 
aloud. You must excuse me for adding, that I 
think you had no right to read it at all.” 

He fancied that Orelia had written to him, 
complaining of her aunt, and begging him to 
intercede with hefmother, to prevent Miss'Mercy 
sending her to school. The girl never had told 
him a word of her troubles; but, remembering 
Tom’s disclosure of the morning, he believed that 
he had arrived at a correct solution of the matter. 

44 Yes, give me the letter, Mercy,” pleaded Mrs. 
Markham. 

“I do not admit your right, Mr. Denham, to 
interfere with my duty to my dead brother’s 
child,” said Miss Mercy, more furious than ever. 

- 44 You have Hot yet cleared yourself from sus¬ 
picion—you have not answered my question.” 

“ Any that Mrs. Markham asks, I shall reply 
to,” he retorted. 

44 Oh, Mr. Denham, I didn’t believe Orelia ever 
wrote to you,” sobbed the widow. 


44 She never did, in her life,” he answered, 
“ though; if she had, I am at a loss to see what 
harm Miss Mercy could find therein.” 

44 What harm?*’ she shrieked, and rapidly 
read aloud, the sentence I have quoted. 

“Mother, don’t let her,” cried Orelia, in¬ 
terrupting. 

44 Oh, you didn’t write that for Mr. Denham,” 
moaned her mother. 

44 Of course she did not, nor to any person,” 
rejoined Denham. 

“Oh, yon want to screen her, do you?” 
demanded Miss Mercy, with a sneer. 

Bnt at this instant, Tom, who had been waiting 
in the next room, burst into the library, ex¬ 
claiming : 

44 ’Eeely, why don’t you tell—I wouldn’t stand 
this!” 

4r No, no V* she fairly shrieked. 44 Don’t, Tom, 
don’t!”. 

44 1 wHll” he cried. “Mother, aunt Merry 
ought to be ashamed of herself.' I tell you what, 
we boys are sick of being hunted and badgered. 
Ernest would have run away, last week, ff it 
hadn’t been for me. We will all go, if you don’t 
stop aunt Mercy’s tormenting us and you.” 

“ Tom, Tom !” groaned his mother, while Miss 
Mercy stood speechless, with wrath and horror, 
for she really loved Tom. 

44 DonU, Tom I” pleaded Orelia. 

44 1 will!” he said, obstinately. 44 Mother, I 
know what that letter is. ’Reefy begun it, this 
morning. We dress up her dolls—-one is Mr- 
Denham, another’s aunt Mercy. ’Reely writes 
letters fW>m one to the other, and we laugh so 
when she writes them—aunt Mercy makeWWre 
to Denham, and he pokes fun at her.” ’** 

44 Be these children—human children-^ 
fiends incarnate?” moaned Miss Mercy, sinking 
into a chair. 

44 1 mean the dolls,” Tom explained. 44 You 
needn’t be in a wax, aunt Mercy, so long as it 
isn’t true.” 

* 44 This is all false!” exclaimed Miss Mercy. 
41 Annie Markham, that wicked girl has comtsm- 
inated her brother; taught him to have his lies 
in readiness, in oriier to screen herself.” 

44 Don’t you call me a liar!” roared Tom, quite 
beside himself with passion; desperate, too, as 
children always are, when once they nave broken 
bounds. 44 TO get all the letters—we keep 'em 
in the cabinet—I’ve got the key in my pofcket 
now. There’s stories, and verses, too. ’Reely 
writes stunning ones.” 

44 Mother, don’t let him,” sobbed Orelia. “I 
can’t bear it—I’d rather Bay anything aunt 
likes.” 
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“Ha!” shivered Miss Mercy. 

“ I will,” repeated Tom. 44 Mother, it’s only 
she’s ashamed to let you all know, she can make 
verses—she wouldn’t have let us, if She could 
have helped it.” 

The boy ran off. Orelia buried her face in her 
hands. Mrs. Markham babbled incoherently, on 
the verge of hysterics. Denham regarded the \ 
discomfited Miss Mercy, with such undisguised j 
triumph, that her temper rose anew. j 

“We need not detain you, sir,” she said, j 
insolently. I 

He bowed again, and occupied himself in \ 
giving Mrs. Markham a glass of waiter, and whis- \ 
pering soothing words. 

Back came Tbm, with a great wooden box, j 
which he placed on the table, threw up the lid, \ 
and took out two dolls, which he held afotft. One ! 
was dressed as a man, the other in feminine attire, j 
The puppets were painted, and attired hi a fashion, 
which made them such absurd caricatures of Miss 
Mercy and Mr. Denham, that the gentleman burst 
out laughing, and Tom howled in ecstasy. 

Miss Mercy gazed at Mr. Markham’s portrait, 
which hung on the opposite wall'ktad moaned: 

“My brother—my sainted brother.* 

Notwithstanding he* distress,' OrCHk’s sense of 
ton was so great, that she could not resi&t 
laughing, and Mrs. Markham, more and more 
hysterical, laughed and cried at ofice. 

“ My brother/’ groaned Miss MSrfly.' “ Oh; I ■ 
pray that you are spared this scene. Annie ; 
Markham,” she continued, her voice changing to 
a menace, 44 beware, lest ydur husband's spirit 
appear, afcd curse you for thus aiding your 
chfldren in their sins.” 

44 I'm—I’m very sorry—it was terribly naughty 
of them,” stammered the widow ; and theii began 
to laugh again ; and that set the other three off 
anew. 

Miss Mercy rushed out of the room, packed 
her trunks, and left the house by the n$xt twin. 
She believed that by this step, she should most 
severely frighten and punish her sisfteirin-laW; 


and so remained inexorable to the poor lady’s 
prayers and entreaties. 

But Miss Mercy’s retreat proved a sad blunder; 
for Denbamr took advantage of her departure, to 
exercise his influence with the widow. ^ 

The boys vowed, that if aunt Mercy came back, 
they would run away. Denham persuaded Mrs. 
Markham to remain quiet. He strengthened her 
by hie counsels; showed her plainly how wrong 
she hod been, to yield to Miss Mercy’s tyranny, 
and how terrible the effect would be upon her 
children; set these things before her, in their 
true light, and enabled her to persevere in her 
new firmness. 

It was not many weeks, before Denham found 
that he had fallen in love with the pretty child- 
woman, Orelia, who, in her sympathy far her 
mother’s distress and faars, grew more womanly 
eaeh day. Denham told his secret to Mrs. 
Markham; but pledged his honor, that neither 
by word or sign would he. disturb Orelia, far a 
year and a-half, on condition that she kept the 
tyrannical aunt at a distance. 

The widow was one of those natures, who must 
lean upon somebody. Mr. Denham now became 
her prop, and Bhe trusted him implicitly. By 
the time Miss Mercy, tired of writing objurgatory 
letters, condescended to forgive her relatives, 

Mrs. Markham was so completely emancipated 
from her control, that she wrote her frankly, 
she intended, hUflcefbrth, to be mistress in her 
own household. 

Denham, certain that Miss Mercy would 
invade the premises, persuaded the widow to go 
away with her flock, for a few weeks; and on 
her arrival, Miss Mercy faund the mansion 
deserted. She never recovered even a show of 
her former power; far Denham married Orelia, 
at the expiration Of eighteen months, and Mrs. 
Markham was so prited' by her son-in-law, and 
idolized by her chlldreri, that she wondered, 
daily, otOr the new brightness life had assumed, 
and felt inclined to think she must have devel¬ 
oped fresh faculties far enjoyment. 
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What does the bird, born in a gfided cage, . 

Knew of the wild, sweet freedom of the air 
Outride? the madd'ning thrill of boundleee spacer 
Bound only by the heavens, blue and fair? 

What doea the child, whose life has never paved, 
Beyond the inland, narrow, small, unfra^ 

Know of the grand, calm, passionate, wild soul, 
That throbs in evtiy movement of the sea? 


What does the man born blind, and deaf, and dumb, 
Know of the sweet, strange secrets of the earth ? 
What do the mountains, standing stern and grim, 
Know of the rapturous mystery of birth? 

What does the woman, whose soft, eifent Up*, 

Have ne'er been pressed by kisses sweet as pain, 
And sad as Joy—what knows she of a love, 

Jhat all the storms of Time have never slain? 
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I. \ the inward comment of the steward, aa he came 

' “ Fo’ miles tip, and a piece, xn’m,” .said the | forward to help the ladies with their satchels, 
captain of the little steamer. “ Yes’m, we oOuld \ There were two figures at the landing. One 
easily seeft Tom heah, but fob that Skirt o’ Woods \ wibb Pendoriel; the other we* his m^ro cart- 
across the bend.” For he knew ervery turn of l driver. The former stepped down to the gangway, 
the Sunflower river. and came aboard the boat. The negro man 

The morning was soft and balmy.- It was the ? climbed into his oar-cart, waved a long whip over 
llresh May-time of the year. The cypress trees, $ the heads of his patient-eyed beasts of burden, 
along the river-banks, showed grim and naked, j said in a deep, gutters! tone: “ Gee—woh, come 
through the meagre drapery of the gray, hanging ] yeh—wok—coofo-yehl” and rolled his eyes, in 
moss, and their own scant* foliage j but, over the j admiratfon of the newcomers, 
live-oaks, olad in glittering, sliver leakage, and s “ You, are just a splendid-loplring fellow, and 
amid the close undergrowth, trailed the yellow j no mistake,” thought the girl, as she surveyed 
jasmine, in the glory of full blossoming. The j Pendoriel, with a quick, appreciative glance, 
air was foil of the odor of bud and bloom. The \ “ But you do, dress in a most barbarous fashion; 
noise of the steamer startled, now and then, a j and I wish your,hair wasn’t quite so tangled; or 

your beard ftp long. I rather like your brown 
foce-^-aad yflpn qyes are superb.”, 

Pendoriel. ? was a tall, lithe young man,/with 
* royal bearing,* full, at once, of dignity and easy 
grace. He spoke to the captain, aa he stepped^ 
flash of the river-water, in the sunshine, the l deck* and then,lifted his hftt to the ladies, with 
almost tropical multitude and variety qf the Ja gesture of almost knightly dignity, but with 
flowering vines end ereeperaeleggt.be banks, the \ a manner, in which the faintest indication of em- 
solemn aspect of the moss-shrouded cypress, the > barroesment was perceptible. His voice had a 
vivid greenness of all other? vegetation, the sweet, \ dear resonance, that the young girl marked with 
fresh perfume of the morning air, the shrill \ silent commendation; though she oould not help 
and frequent calls, of river and forest birds, all \ noticing the curious, yet musical, way in which 
served to impress her with a sense of doUghtAd \ he generally dropped the r, in his pronunciation, 
novelty. i as in fact, did everybody in that region. 

She was a oh aiming creature, with her eoflrf j ( *‘I trust you had ao trouble in getting up 
pink-cheeked, round, little face ; her piquant; safely,*' he ,said. The trip. is ratheh tedious, 
nose, and the bright expression of quick in^j at this season of the yeah. The late April 
telligence in the large, deep-brown eye*. Not > shgrwebs, you know,, swell the riveb. As I 
for off sat a staid, dignified lady, of middle age, j advised you-’^ttua , with a faint smile—“ in 
whom the girl called “ momma.” \ response, fo youh advertisement, moth eh and I 

“ Psheh! yeh .can’ tfool die njggeh,” the j liw h#ah quite alone. >fe have no society in the 
steward had said, when the two passengers came s neigh boh hood—no neighbohhood, in fact; but ah 
aboard the little steamboat, at Mobile, “ I knows j quite thrown upon otto own resouhees. I’m afraid 
’em, wharebeh I sees’em. Dey comef’omupNo’f,,? yeu?ty have rathdh a lonesome time of it,”—to 
dem folks. Mebbe dat gal’s sick, an* dey’s a- \ the younger of the two—“unless, indeed, you ah 
fetchin’ of her down heah teh smell do sorgum an’ j fond, of horseback-riding and boating. Most 
tuppentine. Mebbe, agin, it’s de ole ’oman.” < Southern girls ah, I believe; but I don’t know 
The little steamer gave a shrill whistle, As it j whetheh, in tfcerity~-” 
passed a bend in the river; and now was Seen a j “ Oh, "I am devoted to outdoor exercise. I 
“ landing,” on the right bank. j adore' the country. After fhose stupid balls, and 

“ Mamma!” exclaimed the young girl. “ See, j receptions, and calls, even Patagonia would be 
he is waiting for ns; and he’s a young min.” j Paradise)” v 

And sh^ clapped her hands, joyously. j She evinced decided'onthirsiasm, and he was ft 

“ Dat gal’s a devil of a flut, I do ’spec’,” was 1 firm believer in it; but It was such an enthusiasm 

( 128 ) 


solitary water-fowl, from his slumberous reverie 
beside Borne black pool of stagnant water. 

To the young girl, who stood on the deok of 
the little vessel, the seen* was one of deep interest* 
It was her first experience qf the for South. Tbo 
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as was not altogether calculated to arouse his 
own. He looted at her, In a slightly startled 
way. She noted the look, and saw that it ended 
in wonderment at her strange, physical beauty. 
She was satisfied. 

u You are & giddy' thing,” he was thinking, in 
his earnest feshion of thought. I don’t knots’ 
much about Women, young hr bid. I think you 
are very bCautiftil; but 1 shall not fall m lore 
with you, and forget toy one great purpose. 
I wonder if you are a Coquette ? They say that a 
peachy Skin, and think, sweet eyes, are not in¬ 
fallible signs of honesty. But pshaw 1 you are 
nothing bnt a spoiled child. Poor, gilded butter¬ 
fly ! I fear you’ll find this prosy life of ours a 
Tain and empty one, and long, in a day, for your 
hot-house atmosphere once rriote P* 

And she:—“Yotf look like a man of will and 
endurance. I* think yon could dance until five 
in the morning, and be fresh still. You would 
be adorable, fn a dress-coat. I bonder if you 
ever wore Ode? What a truthful, candid fece 
you have I But it is almost too earnest. Were 
you ever guilty of frivolity m your life ? Billiards, 
cigars, fest horses, flirtations, operas, what do 
you know about them ? If yOu would only fell 
in love with me, how you would love me, I am 
sure! Til try it 1 I’ll have that beard trimmed, 
and a new suit oti jyou, in a week—and then P* 

Pend oriel’s mother, clad in widow’s wedds, 
met them at the door, and weloomed them. 
Her bearing, EkO'that of her son, Was one of 
courtly grace and dignity.' At times, a somewhat 
hesitating air bCtrityed, in her, that slightly 
distrustful state df inrnd, which results, not in¬ 
frequently, where Msfortnne has usurped the 
place of prosperity! The marks of sorrdw were 
visible oh the paid, qutht face; but (he expression 
of it w&J one of sanctified loveliness. 

“I jeaf tall ych, ole 1 Mia* Whs a stofnp-down 
beauty, *fof : fte wah, wben MostOh fils’ married 
heh,” Said the eld, black butlbr, one day, 1 to the 
girl ? nodding his own gray head in’the direction 
of the eastern portico, whfehe PdndoriePS mother 
sat. 4< She ain’t got ugly ylt, ntrtheh, yeh see. 
She was as ptfHy as you is, chlte; an* it*a je«P do 
trubble Ait makes her look ole.’ Mosteh got shot 
in deWah, yeh kndw, de niggehsr was all sot free 
off’n’ ouh hah’a; An’ do* plantation jes* went teh 
de debble. “Me an* de young to&steh is done tuk 
holt on it lately, sence he came home ‘ rota. de 
Newnivnsiiity j tin’wh’TI see gran* dhys agin, fo* 
me an’ him is donO.' He don’t ’peah teh think 
’bout nothin* ’cep* gittih’ de plaOe teh rightfl 
agin, an* old Mis’—Tes’bi, he’s always Btudyin’ 
’bout heh.’* 

The gentle-feood, gray-haired lady said to her 


guCsts, with that soft, liquid accent, which dis¬ 
tinguishes the best Southern pronunciation: 

“ You ah the first boahdehs we have eveh had. 
We weh not brought up to it, my deah”—this to 
the girl—“but I Insisted on youh coming. I 
thought it might holp him, and be a pleasuh to 
him ”—with a nod in the direction of her son— 
“ and he, well, he thought you might be company 
fob me. I don’t know whet-heh we can make 
you comfohtable, but we will do ouh best.” 

The hesitating air soon vanished, and the 
young girl thought she had never seen a sweeter, 
kinder face. It seemed to grow sweeter and 
kinder still, as she learned' to know It better; 
and it always wore a gentle gravity. It would 
light up in a marvellous way, whenever her son’s 
name was spoken, or he came near her. 

“Hb is a splendid son, toy deah,” she would 
say, “ no motheh could wish foh a nobleh.” 

The house Was built of brick; and there were 
green shutters, and white facings, and manifold 
rooms, and passages, and. hallways. It was an 
old-fashioned house, with porticos and verandahs 
all about it. The front feced the river. 

“I shall name it Gan-Eden,” said the young 
newcomer, as she danced through the open 
door, and into the sunshine, and saw the 
wilderness of roses, that had grown up under the 
festering hand of the gentle-feced mother of 
Pendoriel. The flash of the river-water was very 
perceptible, and the mVirmur of its flowing 
Clearly audible, from the portico, with the great 
white pillars fronting the river and the west, 
where the;girl used to sit, In the late summer 
evenings, aUd watch the red tints die ont of the 
western Sky, and the stars come forth, One by 
one, in the heavens. 

’ “ It is the perfect picture of Idyllic peace,” she 
thought, that dhy of her arrival; and she plucked 
tifro white rosebuds, and festened them beneath 
her brooch. 


It. 

A new, and sweet; and r strange experience 
began for the master of the plantation, on the 
Sunflower riveri In its rapid growth of de- 
liciousnefis And joy, it made a secondary thing 
of his one great purpose. He came to the supper- 
table, that evening, with a white rosebud on the 
lappcl Of his corduroy coat; and there was only 
one left, to kiss her dimpled chin, where, a little 
While before, the coquettish young" beauty had 
pinned two, amid the old lace at her throat. 

His sweet-faced mother noticed the likeness of 
the two buds, and smiled,, feinlly—perhaps, in 
memory of a long gone time, when be, whose 
portrait hung in the front parlor, and she, would. 
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sometimes, wear twin rosea from the same bush. 

Pendoriel was in love already. 

“Books?” said the old butler, to the darkey 
audience, in the kitchen, a few days after the 
newcomer’s arrival, “ Books ? Lord sakes, ef dat 
gal ain’t jes’ cunjured him, sho’ enough I He’s 
fo’ebeh readin'' books, anyhow, when he ain’t 
out on de plantation; but sence she come, he’s 
done got ’stractcd, an’ let de plantation slide, an' 
sont foh all de books in Mobile. He’s dragged 
all on ’em out’n’ de book-shelves in de settin’- 
room, an’ jes’ scattered ’em all oveh dis heah 
house. An’ he’s a-readin’ heh po’try ap’ stuff 
all de time. Ev’vy night, I has teh take dem 
two camp-cheehs in off’n’ de verandy, whah dey 
leaves ’em reg’lah o’ evenin’s, a-settin’ side by 
side, a-readin’po’try I Umph I Hebettehkeep 
a-ten’in’ teh dis heah plantation, an’ let , dat ah 
Yankee gal alone!” 

“Yes, an’ outside o’ dem books,” responded 
the hostler, from the chimney-corner, “he’s mo’ 
perticklerish ’bout de bosses, dan he eveh has 
been afo’. Bey ain’t neveh had no sich feedin’ 
an’ rubbiu’ sence I’se been on dese premusses. 
Ef dah’s a speck o’ dirt, as big as a pin-p’int, on 
dat gray what she rides, he jes’ comes down teh 
de stable, an’ raises do debble. Bone gone sont 
teh Mobile ahtch a side-saddle for heh, ’fo’ de 
’oman been heah two days! Psheh! tell me ’bout 
’em!” 

The girl had bndded better than she knew. 
In a short time, Pendoriel went to Mobile, and 
when he came back, he would have reflected 
credit, by his dress, on Poole himself.. , 

“ Bid yeh eveh see de like?” queried the old 
butler, who was likewise Pendoriel’s valet, as he 
sat, in the early morning of a June day, at the 
kitchen door, with a new shoe ot his si Je, and 
his left hand thrust into the fellow of it, while he 
brandished a recently-acquired blacking-brush. 
“Yes, did yeh eveh see de like? Bone gone 
turn fine gemmelmau oust mo’, an’ got me a- 
blowin’ an’ a-sweatin’ heah, along o’ dese yeah 
shoes, jes’ teh please dat gal. I don’t reckon she 
keers nothin’ ’bout his ole hoofs, nohow I” ., 

But she did. The change in his appearance 
flattered her. She knew it was her work. At 
the same time, she became, by degrees, consoious 
of a change in her own nature, scarcely less 
marked than this alteration in his outward and 
visible form. The light thoughtlessness, which 
had been jfostered in the superficialities of a 
fashionable society, began to crumble away before 
this man’s sincere presence. She did not take 
long to see the truth, and honesty of his purpose, 
and it came upon her as a relation. He 
unburdened his soul to her; he told her of him¬ 


self, of his. hopes, of his aspirations. She dis¬ 
covered that he was seeking, with all his energies, 
to recover the lost wealth that had been his 
father’s possession, before the war—not for his 
own sake, but for the sake of hp mother,, who, 
he said, had never grown used to be without it. 
He was deeply read in the old masters of litera¬ 
ture ; he,knew the world, and the world’s history, 
through the medium of books; and he was foil 
of half-antiquated notions of truth and sincerity, 
and of reverence fop woman. 

She only laughed, joyously, when her mother 
bade her not trifle with Pendoriel’s heart, though 
she thought, “ He is too honest for trifling;” and 
knew it might never be anything else, if she won 
; his affection, for she was plighted to a man in 
: the North. Yet, in spit# of all misgivings, she 
: continued, in girlish-wise* to render unto this 
: new lover sweet smiles and gentle words; while 
he waxed strong and throve qpon them. He had 
been a bashful lad at college, that sola season of 
his life spent away from home; a^d this sweet 
: slip of girlhood ^vae the first and only one of her 
sex, save his mother, with whom he hod ever 
; come into intimate, daily contact She was 
lovely and attractive, and foil of joyous and 
buoyant spirits, and it was no wonder, that, 
almost before he knew it, he adored her with a 
fervor which colored all his thoughts and deeds. 

Packages of pamphlets and magazines came 
frequently from, Mobile, and they read them 
together, beneath the live-oaks, and among the 
clustering roses. He repeated for her old poems, 
that won on additional charm from the sonorous 
intonations of,hip melodious Voice; and in return, 
she sang him songs from the dost operas. He 
thought her, at . first, a child*, with few serious 
thoughts ; but she knew that she was a woman, 
and that he loved her.f His gray-haired* sweet¬ 
faced mother looked oiv in silent approval. Her 
life, like his, had been, a lonely one ^ and she 
longed to keep this fresh, dewy bud, to adorn 
the old plpoe. 

The days went, by in summer idleness. There 
were horseback rides down the river-road; and 
moonlight excursions in the rowboat, on the 
river-water; in all of which those two constituted, 
always, the sole company. It wps a novel ex¬ 
perience to her, in its difference from, the con¬ 
ventionalism to which she had been used; and 
sh,e wan charmed with it all.. It did not take her 
long to learn, that even the touch of her garments 
thrilled him with, delight; and, if her l^and, by 
any chancte, happened meet his—! 

Still, a sore struggle wap waging in her heart, 
through all the rides and moonlight boatings—a 
struggle between awakened conscience and strong 
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inclination. How coaid she escape from the j 
toils she had woven about herself? 

“ He is so kind to me,” she would say, in self- 
communion, in the still night, “ and so gentle. 
And yet—” And her thoughts would go back to 
boon days and gala nights, at the North—the for 
away, almost forgotten, uncared for, North—to 
glittering ball-rooms, where one had always been 
quickest to claim her hand in the dance; to soft 
whispers in dimly-lighted conservatories, whose 
exotic plants exhaled subtle odors, and where was 
forever the foint, lulling fall of water, in the ra&r- 
, ble basins of tinkling fountains. Then her troth- 
plight would rise before her. So, humming often 
the rhyme of an old French song, “Loyal je serai 
durasU ma vie” she strove to be honest; to hate 
the smell of the Southern honeysuckle, which 
would, at night-time, of all other times, thrust 
itself farthest into her chamber-casement, and 
grow sweeter and inteqeer in its perfume; to 
forget the glory of the Southern summer moon; 
and to shut out from her hearing, the gentle 
murmur of the swift-flowing Sunflower river. 

“What is that couplet you repeat so often ?” 
Pendoriel queried, one day; and then her woman¬ 
ly instinct prompted her to tell him all. 

“ It means that loyalty is above all other 
tilings in this world,” she said, with an attempt 
at a smile, which was an ignominious failure. 
“I have a lover in the North, whom I shall 
marry some day, and I sing it when I think of 
him.” 

The words cost her a powerful effort; and the 
blood surged to her face, as she saw him turn 
away, with his own face pale os death. She 
noticed that, ever after that, the grave melan¬ 
choly . of his demeanor was iniensifled; and 
though he did not any the less continue to seek 
her company, he ceased to smile at the nonsense 
of words and deeds, with which she had been 
wont to beguile him. 

One autumn morning, they rode toget her down 
the winding road, that followed the bend ef the 
Sunflower river. There had been a heavy frost 
the night before, and the leaves of the forest 
trees were already beginning to turn. The 
blooms of vine and flower were gone. 

“The old conventionality, the old hollow 
mockeries, the old insincerities,” she thought, 
with bitterness of spirit, “all these will enter 
into my life again, in & few days. I shall miss 
my short, sweet freedom, and I shall miss even 
more—” SB scarcely dared finish the thought. 
On the next day, she was to go home. 

“I shall never forget your kindness,” she 
*rid, and she turned her face to where he rode 
is silence, at her side, booted and spurred like a j 
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cavalier of old. They were the first words that 
had been spoken, for a good half-hour. She 
knew there were thoughts in his heart, akin to 
those in hers. “ I can never repay you for it 
all,” she said. 

Suddenly he checked his horse beneath a giant 
oak, whose broad shadow fell across the road. 
Involuntarily, she followed his example, looking 
at him, anxiously./ 

“Eveh repay me?” he repeated. The words 
came hard, between his clenched teeth—“ eveh 
repny me ?” He lingered on th4m, as if a hun¬ 
dred memories were passing through his brain. 
“ Don’t you know that you have already 
repaid me, ten thousand fold? Don’t you know 
that youh smiles—youh kind words—youh— 
don’t you know that I love you?” 

There were tears in his eyes, ero the words 
had all come. Her gaxe fell full upon his face, 
and the anguish depicted there—the foreshadow 
of her going—touched her with an infinite regret. 
The woTds which he had just spoken, oonfased 
and broken as they were, at once thrilled her 
exquisitely, and confounded her with the over¬ 
whelming sense of a revelation, whose meaning 
she had only dimly guessed. She saw her fate, 
standing face to face with her; and she perceived 
that it was not the tranquil, propitious fhtc, her 
fancy bad theretofore depicted it. She saw, 
reflected in the pallor of his fnce, miscalculated 
strength on her part, and a miserable foture, not 
for him only, but for herself as well. But she 
did not let him know. Touching his horse, 
lightly, with her riding-whip, she turned her own, 
in the direction whence they had come. 

“Iam going away, to-morrow, you remember,” 
she said, and her soft voice had a tinge of 
sadness, though there was no'tremor in it. “We 
mustn’t quarrel, on the eve of my departure.” 


“ It beats anything dat eveh I see, in my born 
days,” said the old bntler, to the cook, at sundet 
of a drear December day, as he piled the huge 
logs on the crackling, hickory fire in the kitchen, 
apd kicked his master’s favorite pointer-dog, that 
lay dosing ip the chimney-corner. “ I done-tole 
ye all so fust. Dat gal done ’witched him wid 
her purty eyes. She done voodoo hfm. He 
followed beh xbun’ heah de whole blessed time 
she stayed, wumV dat dog; an' he ’peahed 
oneasy-likc ef he miashd heh outV his sight foh 
au houh. Now, he done put outV gone ahteh 
heh 1 It jes’ hikes de tag smack off'n’ de bush T 
I neveh ain’t seo’d sich a fool-'stracted-lookiu’ 
white man senco de Lord made me, ’tel he got 
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ieh dat steamboat. Done gone leave ole Mis’ j 
heah all by hehse’f, wid nobody but me an’ de | 
niggehs. Jes’ look at de place I See how it’s all j 
a-gwine teh de debble, sence he stopped takin’ 
keah on it. ; ’ j 

It was as he had said. Pendoriel had started j 
North, in search of his lost heart. 

44 It is perfect folly, that I should love her,” he \ 
had often thought. 44 She is wealthy, and fond j 
of society, and naturally constituted to enjoy it. 
The adoration of men is the breath of life in her j 
nostrils. My love could never atone for the \ 
solitude of this place, which I cannot leave, in j 
my mother’s lifetime. It is very lonely down 
here upon the Sunflower river. I never knew 
how lonely, until she went away.” \ 

In his unselfishness, he had shut out the j 
thought of all things, other than her happiness; S 
and he regretted, with many a pang, that he had 
ever told her of his love, because he imagined that > 
it had given her pain. His great purpose in life, 
entertained with such hope and persistence, 
previous to her coming, seemed to have fhded 
from his mind. He would go to the stable, and 
kiss the neck of the gray horse which she used 
to ride. He read, and re-read, the volumes with 
which they had whiled away the happy hours. 
In one of them, she had written, at his request, 
the words of a foolish, little song she sang to 
him, not long before she went:— 

44 Ib there any hope in the world, I wonder, 

For one whom the hard goda hato? 

For one whoee heart in riven asunder, 

By the hungor insatiate ? 

44 Is there any balm for the bruise and anguish 
Of a life with its chords unstrung? 

Or a master-voice, when the sweet notes languish, 

To recall a strain once sung ? 

44 Is there, anywhere, some sleeping river, 

That one may drift with the tide, 

Alone with his pain and the calm moon’s quiver, 

Till his sense and his soul have died ?’’ 

He did not know, when she sang it, that every 
word came from her heart; he only saw its 
application to himself. 

ne would often take from his pocket-book, and 
con over, some scraps of paper, on which she had 
“tried their fortunes,” as she said, scribbling 
their names side by side, and marking out, with j 
little downward strokes, the letters that were j 
common to both. There it toas, in her delicate \ 
handwriting, after her name and his alike, the \ 
word 44 Lovefor so the fortune had been told. 
It was a true piece of fortune-telling, truer than j 
such things often are. But he did not guess it. 
He never knew, in all his life, that this divina¬ 
tion, made laughingly, one summer’s day, among j 


September roses, was anything more than a half¬ 
way truth. And yet, how well he remembered 
the smile on her face, when she had written the 
word. He did not think of her as a coquette, 
nor yet did he dream that she returned his love, 
in the slightest measure. His simplicity, and his 
worship of her were strangely intermixed. 

His thoughts followed her in her Northward 
flight. Iiis soul went out in pursuit of her, and 
he said to himself, one cloudy December morning, 
when the little river was muddy and swollen 
with the winter’8 rains, and the rose-bushes she 
had loved were stripped of their flowers and 
leaves, and beaten to the ground : 44 1 can stand 
it no longer. I must see her again.” 

So it was, that, on the day previous to that on 
which the old negro butler gave expression to his 
disgust, at his young master's outrageous behav¬ 
ior, Pendoriel bad taken the steamboat, and gone 
down the Sunflower river. He was on his way to 
her. She had been from him so long, nearly two 
months, and they seemed to him two centuries. 
She had never written, in answer to his letters, 
because she had not censed to sing, though with 
an aching heart, * K LoyaX jt eereri durant ma t?«.” 
He wondered, as he sped along toward his desti¬ 
nation, how life had ever been endurable, before 
she came. His old-time purpose rose up before 
his contemplation, and he laughed, scornfully, at 
its insignificance, in the light of this great passion 
that possessed him. Everything, in his past life, 
seemed dull and empty, as he reviewed it, year 
by year, up to that day, a few months back, when 
he had taken her by the hand, to lead her across 
the gangway, to the landing on the river. And 
then followed the reflection : 

44 But I was, at least, contented, in those olden 
days. Now, what is left to me? Perhaps, it 
would have been better, if I had never known 
her. And yet—and yet, I do not think, that I 
could have missed those few glad months, though 
all the rest of life should prove a burden. In two 
days, I shall see her again—again,” he said. 

He had never before been farther North than 
Virginia, where his college years were spent; 
but he knew the number of the street in the city 
where she lived. He opened his pocket-book, 
and taking out a delicate card, looked at it She 
had given it to him a short time after her arrival, 
when the idea of having him foil in love with her 
first took sweet possession of her soul. There was 
her name, and 44 Thursday printed in the 
corner. He remembered he had a4£d her what ^ 
that meant; and that she had told him it was 
the day of the week on which she received visi¬ 
tors, in the fashionable society in which she 
lived, up North. He remembered, too, that she 
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had added, with the joyous smile which haunted j 
him always: j 

“ But when you come, all days will be alike.” j 

The train drew into the depot of the great city. 1 
He passed out, with the careless, hurrying throng, 
and, entering an omnibus, drove to a hotel. He 
took great care with his toilet, that day. He 
spent, at least, three-quarters of an hour before 
the mirror in his room, trying to get his cravat 
into a correct knot. He gave the boy, who 
polished his boots, a half-dollar, to make them 
shine as never boots shone before. He found 
the house where she lived, with little trouble, 
and his heart beat high, as he went up the steps. 

“ How often her feet have passed along this 
way,” he thought. “Perhaps, she may come 
out of the door and meet me, before she knows that 
I am near. Ah, how pleasant that would be! I 
am sure she will be glad to see me, because, it 
will remind her of down on the Sunflower river, 
where she said her life was very happy.” 

He did not notice that the shutters were closed 
and barred, and that there was an air of solemn 
gloom surrounding the great house, there upon 
the noisy street. He was surprised that his ring 
remained so long unanswered. He stood there, 
for some moments, then rapped again. The door 
opened, slowly, at last, and a servant in livery 
stood in the way. 

“Is she at home?” he queried, and called her 
name, and handed him his card. 

The man looked first at him, and then at the 
card, in a startled and confused manner. 

“Didn’t you know she was dead, sir? She 
died two weeks ago,” were the words that stabbed 
his heart like a knife. 


Yes, she was dead. The struggle between 
loyalty and love had been too much for her; 
they called it a rapid cold; it was, in reality, 
something else. Only, he never knew the truth. 

He staggered down the steps, stricken mortally, 
but uttered no word. 


1 V. 

He went back to the plantation, and his gentle, 
gray-haired mother met him at the door. Ere 
many moments had passed, she was soothing him 
with caresses and tender words, as she had often 
done when he waa a little child, and had met 
with one of the many woes that befall helpless 
childhood. 

“I tole you dat gal warn’t down heah foh no 
good. She done ruin his sperits, an’ he don’t 
take no intrust in nothin’ at all, any mo’, but 
goes roun’ heah mopin’ an’ lookin’ like he don’t 
keali nothin’ ’tall ’bout me, let alone dcse 
j niggehs,” said the butler, querulously, not long 
; after Pendoricl’s return. 

He is living down on the old plantation yet. But 
the jasmines and the roses of each summer, only fill 
his soul with a bitter sorrow, because they remind 
him that she is dead. The flash of the river- 
water in the sunshine, the moonlight, and tho 
heavy night-aroma of the honeysuckle, alike re¬ 
call his irreparable loss ;* and he never sees the 
; smoke of the little steamer, far down beyond the 
bend, that it does not bring up to his recollection, 
as vividly as though it were only yesterday, the 
May morning, long ago, when he first took her by 
j her slim, white hand, to lead her across the gang- 
' way, to the landing^ on the Sunflower river. 


QUESTIONS. 
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Will angels bear my spirit home, 
When I am called away? 

Will friendly spirits aid my flight, 

Up to the gates of day? 

Or, will the soul, released from earth. 
In darkness lone and drear, 

Torever seek companionship. 

And light, and joy, and cheer? 

When this ethereal self-hood qnits 
This hand, and heart, and brain, 

Will drowsy stupor seise its powers, 
And ages sleep the same ? 

Or, will transcendant glory dawn, 
Bright from the eternal throne? 

And shall I see Him as He is, 

And know as I am known? 


And is there nothing more of ns 
Than beasts who die unknown ? 

Will death be but oblivion, 

With all our hopes o’erthrown? 

Or, will we just begin to leard 
The glories hid from view 

To mortal eyee—so measureless— 
Through countless ages new ? 

Which brightest, dearest, truest, seems 
The opposites portrayed? 

Which kindles most of joy and hope? 
Which most doth instinct dread? 

The answer comes, like waves of light 
Upon the shores of time, 

God's Word and reason, both attest 
The future all sublime. 
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BY MBS. MABY Y. SPENCEB. 

OONTIJOJED FROM PAGE 44 . 

CHAPTER IV. Thus it was that our heroine was left in ignor- 

A moment or two after, the scene of the tragedy ance; and the silence of Aylesbury suprised her. 
was crowded with persons from the house: Mrs. She hardly remembered what she had said, in 
Agincourt, who had heard # Grace’s shriek, being that first burst of horror; but, whatever it was, 
one of the first to arrive. Her husband followed. Aylesbury should have made allowances for it, 
Aylesbury, turning to leave, met him, face to face, she thought, and sought an explanation. 

He laid his hand on the old man’s arm. All that day, and all of the next, she expected 

“ I owe it to myself,” he said, “ before I go, to a message. Not a foot-fall sounded in the 
tell you—whose kindness and hospitality I shall corridor, that she did not start, thinking it might 
never forget—that this quarrel was none of my be a servant, with a letter. But when, on the 
seeking. I was driven into it, to protect my afternoon subsequent to the encounter, she heard 
life. It. was not my fault.” that her lover had gone, she gave up all hope. 

His hearer listened, in a sort of a dared way, 11 It is over,” she said, “he had no excuse to 
for a moment; he hardly knew, as yet, exactly make. Oh ! the horrible passions of men.” 
what had happened. He stared, shook his head, \ Meantime, Aylesbury’s servant had brought 
freed himself from the young man’s touch, and i back quite a rose-colored account of his doings; 
hurried on, without reply. i and when his master asked if the note had been 

Aylesbury, thus repulsed, turned for a last \ sent up to Miss Agincourt, answered: “Shore 
look in the direction of Grace, with the secret | ’nuf, Mars’ Philip, shore ’nuf. But de word 
hope that she might recall her cruel decision, sent back was, dcre was no answer. As to de 
But she did not even look up. young gemman, he’s in a bad way. Doctor say 

he shore to die. ’Taint no great loss, noways, for 
a wuss mars’ nebber was; de way he knock de 
boys ’bout, for nuffin at all, de Lord help ’em.” 

It was with a sad heart, therefore, that 
Aylesbury set forth on his journey. The only 
thing now left for him, was to seek distraction 
and forgetfulness. “ Perhaps,” he said, ns he 
fault of my own? I cannot go, till I have heard j rode northward, “ it may be my good fortune to 
from the Hall. I will wait a few hours, and i be sent, on a forlorn hope. Death would be a 
meantime, send a note to Grace, telling her the glad release.’ * 

real state of affairs. By riding harder and faster, Aylesbury had already lost nearly twenty-four 
I can make up for the lost time.” i hours. ,B^t as he rode a blooded horse, and his 

His first act, therefore, on reaching his own > servant had one equally high-bred, he soon made 
house, was to write to Grace, despatching the up for this. : His course led him past the site of 
missive by a trusty servant. what is now Washington city, but which was 

The messenger fulfilled his errand, faithfully; then only a low, uninhabited plain, and so on to 
that is, so for as he could. But, though he Baltimore, then a town of only about eight thou- 
delivered Aylesbury’s letter, it never reached sand inhabitants, or so. Croscfthg the Susque- 
Grace; for her father, taking it from the hand j hanna, neaz; the head of Elk, he continued his 
of the footman, who brought it in, and recog- progress, till he reached Philadelphia, which, 
nizing the writing, tore it, angrily, up. though it contained a population of but little 

“Tell the boy there is no answer,” he said, j more than forty thousand, wks altogether the 
sternly. Nor did he then, or ever after, mention j largest and richest place in America, *nd both 
the circumstance to Grace. Much less, did he : politically, commercially, and socially, the me- 
inform her of what Aylesbury, himself, had told j tropolis. Forty-eight hours after, he was in 
him. “I would not have believed it of him,” j camp, and paying his respects to the Commander- 
said the old baronet. “To pretend he was forced ! in-Cliief. 

into it! That is the worst of all.” S Washington, at this period, was in the prime 

(132) 


“ She has cast ine off, forever,” said the young 
man. “What have I left, to live for?” And j 
mounting his horse, he rode off. ! 

“ If I could only remain till to-morrow,” he ? 
said. “ But the orders to join are marked ‘ im- \ 
mediate.* Gracious lieavenB ! am I to be parted j 
from Grace, forever, in this way, without any i 
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of his manhood, being not quite fifty years old. ' 
The great chief is known, generally, to this j 
generation, by Stuart’s portrait of him, painted j 
ten years later, when age had begun, somewhat, J 
to tell on him. The picture, which best repre¬ 
sents him, as he appeared at this time, is the 
portrait by Peale. He had, already, however, 
that imposing presence, and dignified address, by 
which he is traditionally known to posterity. 

In the presence of this august personage, 
Aylesbury foygot, for awhile, even the cruelty of 
Graee. The reserved, yet kindly, manner of 
Washington, had the effect on him it hod on every¬ 
one else: he was not only lost in admiration, but 
he was awed, also: “ he is a man to die for,” he 
B&id to himself. 

44 Welcome to our ranks,” said the Commander- 
in-Chief, taking Aylesbuiy’s hand, kindly, even 
warmly. “ I remember your father well. We j 
were comrades, in Braddock’s war. If he were 
alive, to-day, he would be here with us, I am j 
sure, for he was the soul of honor, brave as a j 
bon, the foe of injustice in every form. In his 
stead, I am happy to greet his son. I am glad, 
too, to hear that you have lived in France, and 
know, already, some of the brave officers, 
La Fayette, Lauzan, and others, who have come 
out to us; for you can be of great service, as, j 
unfortunately, few of us speak their language, 
and fewer understand them, as only a person, 
educated in Paris, can understand them. Already, j 
there are little jealousies, which I look to you, in j 
especial, to smooth away. Your father had great ; 
tad, and you remind me of him, strangely. You \ 
will understand the opinions, modes of thought, \ 
and even prejudices, of our allies, and interpret 
them, so to speak, to our own officers.” 

Aylesbury bowed assent. This was being 
received with a favor he had little expected. 
Washington continued, saying, 

“I have just heard that the Marquis de la 
Fayette has sailed from France, with both naval 
and military reinforcements for us, and that he 
maybe expected daily. His arrival, I hope, will 
put a new face on affair. We shall, I trust, 
have hot work. At present, we are not able to 
cope with Sir Henry Clinton, at least, not to act 
offensively; but when the Marquis comes, we 
shall be more than his match, I believe. All this 
in confidence, however. And now, good-morning. 
You see,” turning to a table, covered with papers, 

“ I am not exactly master of my time. But come, 
this afternoon, and dine with me.” 

It was rare for the great chief to talk so long, 
except with his intimates, and Aylesbury realized 
the condescension. He bowed low, and left. But 
that night, in his troubled dreams, there mingled, 


with the sorrowful face of Grace, that always 
haunted them, the august presence of Washington, 
though there was a smile on the countenance of 
the latter, that seemed to augur good, rather than 
ill. 

CHAPTER V. 

Aylesbury had left home, as we have seen, 
expecting that his rival would die within twenty- 
four hours. But the wounded man did not die. 
He began to rally, on the contrary, after the first 
day; and if our hero could have remained a little 
longer, he would have heard the good news. As 
it was, he was ignorant of it for months. Com¬ 
munication between different parts of the country 
was difficult, for there were no railroads in those 
days, the highways were bad, and stage-coaches, 
even, except between principal towns, were un¬ 
known. Occasionally, a letter came. But general¬ 
ly it was only when an officer, who had been a 
neighbor, went awuy on furlough, that news was 
had, by anyone, of events transpiring at home. 
It was in this way that Aylesbury learned, 
finally, of his rival’s recovery; for he had 
neither mbther, nor sister, nor any intimate 
friend, to write to him. A young lieutenant, 
who resided not far from York town, and who 
had been absent on sick-leave, returned, one day. 

44 Bye-the-bye,” he said to Aylesbury, 44 1 
heard of something you’re interested in. That 
bully of an Agincourt, whom you pinked in a 
duel, as they say down there—how close you’ve 
been about it here—is going to marry his cousin, 
whom, I believe, you know.” 

44 What!” exclaimed Aylesbury. 44 He didn’t 
die, after all ?” 

“ No. Didn’t you know ? Old doctor Grains 
says he had the constitution of an ox, which was 
what saved him. The fellow was delirious, the 
first day, with fever; but after that, he rallied; 
and is now as well and hearty as ever.* 

44 But he is going to marry Grace—Miss Agin¬ 
court, I mean—” 

44 So they say. But look here, captain, I 
wouldn’t take it to heart. The gossips, down 
there, speak pretty freely, so you needn’t mind 
my knowing it. She’s treated you deuced badly, 
in my opinion—” 

44 If you please,” interrupted Aylesbury, pull- 
inghimself together, 44 I’d rather Miss Agincourt*s 
name was not mentioned. I, at least, make no 
complaint.” 

44 No, captain, and you wouldn’t, even if it was 
your death-wound. I know the stock you come 
of, and that is game to the back-bone. But there, 
you needn’t turn away. I’m a garrulous fellow, 
j they all tell me ; but I mean well; and there are 
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things, in this matter, that you ought to know. 
For instance, this fellow says you provoked the 
fight; that he only drew in self-defenco; and 
that you run him through by a trick not recognized 
as legitimate. Nay, nay, don’t break out. I don’t 
believe a word of it, for 1 know you both; and 
I know that he is a sneak and a bully, and that 
you are a man of honor. An illegitimate thrust! 
By Jove, it’s he that would be guilty of it, and 
not you. He’s a quarrelsome brute; I know him 
of old. But I suppose he has persuaded Mr. 
Agincourt, and his cousin Bryan, that his story 
is true, and so they have brought Grace round to 
their opinion; for the long and short of it is, 
that she is to marry the fellow ; and all I say is, 
may she live to repent it, as she well deserves. 
There, there, I mean no offense. But the whole 
peninsula is ringing with the tale of your mad 
attachment, and, though I don’t want to probe 
your wound, you ought to know the facts.” 

But Aylesbury did not wait to hear the other 
to the end. He had turned away. “Great 
heavens,” he was saying to himself, chafing, 

“ am I such a mark for the finger of scorn—a 
shame and a hissing? And they wilFnot listen 
to my explanation! I am condemned qnheard. 
Oh ! Grace, Grace, not even from you, have I 
justice.” 

The talkative, but well-meaning, lieutenant, 
watched him, as he strode moodily away. 

“Poor fellow, I pity him,” he said, “though 
he has half a mind, as I see, to quarrel with me, 
for telling him the truth. But it’s the only way 
to work a cure. Women are all alike. Miss 
Agincourt, for all her sweet ways, is no better, I 
dare say, than Jenny Coles, who jilted me so 
abominably, and drove me to the war. I’ve no 
doubt this fino young lady flirted abominably 
with the oaptain. Perhaps, she even provoked 
the figty. Some of the jades like to think that 
men are at sword’s point about them. Well, I 
made a narrow escape myself. If Jenny hadn’t 
thrown me over, I’d have been a stupid, country 
rustic still, instead of a gay officer, and something 
of a beau among the girls. Gad, I hope Aylesbury 
will get over his affair as easily ; he’s too good a 
fellow to let a petticoat ruin his life*” 

Is it any wonder, that, after this, Aylesbury 
threw himself, with more eagerness than ever, 
into the war, chafing at the inactivity, which, 
as the months rolled on, continued to prevail? 
For the brisk operations, to which Washington 
had looked forward, on our hero’s coming to > 
camp, had been frustrated by the non-arrival j 
of the French fleet, which was blockaded at $ 
Brest, thus giving the British ship3 ascendancy \ 
on the coasts of America. La Fayette, indeed, ] 


succeeded in reaching Rhode Island, but with 
only six thousand men; and there Washington 
went, to meet him in, July, in order to concert 
operations. But it was wisely decided, that 
their united forces were still unable to cope with 
the royal troops, or, at least, to force the evacu¬ 
ation of New York. 

In September, came the treason of Arnold, 
which, for a few days, shook the infant confed¬ 
eracy to its foundations. No one, for awhile, 
knew whom to trust. In fact, never were the 
fortunes of the patriots at a lower ebb. For, apart 
from the ascendancy of the British in arms, the 
finances of the new nation were in a condition to 
| make even the most hopeful despair. The paper 
i money, on which Congress had relied, had depre- 
| ciated to such a degree, as to be practically worth- 
less. The consequence was, that very few new 
soldiers enlisted, and many of the old ones, seeing 
starvation before them, began to talk mutinously. 

I Thus, the arm of Washington was completely 
paralyzed; at least, for all offensive purposes: so 
that he could do nothing but watch and wait. 

The main interest of the struggle, meantime, 
had been concentrated in the Carolines. Those 
| colonies, indeed, were, for the time, subjugated. 
\ Charleston had surrendered in May, about the 
| time that Aylesbury joined the army; Hayne 
> had been executed; Tarleton’s dragoons were 
| carrying fire and sword everywhere. What 
| Bryan had predicted, had come to pass: the 
\ whole South was threatened with subjugation. 

| More than this. The British generals held, 
| and sagaciously, that the South, once cut oflf from 
j the North, would compel the final surrender of 
j the latter, as the separate sections were too inter- 
| dependent, commercially, and otherwise, to get 
j on alone. To complete the reduction of the 
j South was, therefore, their policy. To assist in 
; this, Sir Henry Clinton, the royal commander-in- 
{ chiefs despatched, in the October of 1780, a force 
| of three thousand men, under General Leslie, to 
> Virginia. Just at that period, however, Corn- 
| wallis was driving Green from the Carol in as, and 
j was in want of troops, so that he ordered Leslie 
j to leave Virginia, and go to Charleston. A 
j further force was, in consequence, despatched 
l to Richmond. This was sent out, in January, 

! 1781, under the traitor, Arnold, and was supple- 
| mented, two months later, by another expedition, 
j under General Phillips. The tide of war, which, 
up to this point, had rolled past the Old 
Dominion, now surged, back and forth, along the 
James river, and its tributaries. 

During these twelve months, life, for Grace, at 
least, had been sad enough. The silence of 
Aylesbury weighed, more and more, on her 
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spirit*, and finally on her health. She was 
angry at herself, for what she called her weak¬ 
ness, and strove to conceal it even from her 
mother. But the effort, though she succeeded, S 
wore out her strength. Meantime, her father and ? 
her brother were urgent, that the marriage with < 
her cousin, so long proposed, should take place 
soon. The constant pressure, brought to bear on 
her, was more than she could resist. “ Hod he 
only been true,” she said to herself, thinking of 
Aylesbury, “I could hold out forever; but his 
prolonged silence is a confession of guilt. If I 
only knew what was right 1” 

Her elder brother, meantime, had joined the 
royal army; but before he went away, he 
resolved to wring from her, if possible, a condi¬ 
tional promise. Ever since Aylesbury’s departure, 
Bryan had been kindness itself to Grace. 

“ You do not know how to treat her,” he said 
to his cousin. “ She is like a sensitive plant, thM 
closes, if you touch it rudely. You are too rough 
with her. Win her confidence, by gentleness. 
If I were in your place, I wouldn’t despair. Yes, j 
I will talk to her, if you wish it. You have, as 
you say, waited long enough. Perhaps, as I am 
going away, she will listen to me.” j 


CHAPTER VI. 

(hut day, coming out of the library, he heard \ 
the whimper of hounds, in front of the house, J 
and going to the hall-door, found that Grace was \ 
there, surrounded by her pet dogs. She had 
just returned from a ride, and having dismounted, \ 
was petting her horse, and feeding him with an \ 
apple. All animated objects loved Grace, from < 
the wild bird in the woods, and the rabbit that \ 
never fled at her approach, to the great deer- j 
hounds, that were the pride of Aginoourt House, \ 
and the thorough-bred, that carried her like the \ 
wind, and yet stopped at her slightest word. I 
She was never happier, in these sad months, \ 
than when out with her horse and dogs. Her j 
favorite steed was, indeed, in one sense, almost j 
her only friend. To him, when alone in the 
woods, a^ she patted his neck, after a sharp 
gallop, she breathed confidences,, and whispered 
of griefs, that no one else heard of, or even sus¬ 
pected. For this pet horse, Selim by name, 1 
was intimately connected with all her recollec¬ 
tions of Aylesbuvy. She had ridden him, 
always, when Aylesbury had accompanied her; 
and that-had been almost daily, ducting their 
brief intercourse. If ever her heart, at one time, ] 
softened towards .the absent lover, more than at j 
another, it was when she was with Selim, j 
Often, indeed, she could not but believe, notwith- j 


standing all, that the innocence of Aylesbury 
would yet be proved; and the present was one 
of those occasions. She still wore her riding 
costume, on elaborate laced jacket, of the fashion 
of that day, not unlike the hunting costume at 
Compeigne, in the time of Louis Napoleon; but 
she had east aside her hat, and her beautiftil 
hair shone, like molten gold, in the sunshine. 

“ You darling, Selim,” she was saying, as she 
patted him. “ You darling.” 

44 Yes,” thought Bryan to himself, 44 it is darling 
something else, that you really mean. What 
fools girls are! She can’t get that fellow out of her 
head, in spite of his base conduct. I must speak 
my mind, no matte* what comes of it.” 

At the sound of Bryan’s footsteps, Grace 
turned, quickly. 

“ Suppose you let the boy take Selim,” Bryan 
said. 44 I want to talk to you, Grace. Come into 
the room here.” 

She smiled an assent, and followed him. 

“I am glad to see you looking so well, dear,” 
he said, when they were seated together, in the 
great, cool drawing-room. “ This fine weather 
has quite brought the bloom to your cheeks. I 
hope you are done with that Aylesbury, however.” 

She did not answer, but looked down, tapping 
her skirt, the while, with her riding-whip. 

♦ 4 You make no reply,” he said, after a pause. 
44 But you know that I leavo, soon, for Carolina, 
to join the army, and that I may never come 
back. What—tears ? You say I must not talk 
so gloomily. But, my dear sister, my death is 
possible, at least; and wise people always look 
facts in the face. What is to become of you, if I 
am killed ? Let me tell you, in confidence, what 
not even our mother knows. My debts, con¬ 
tracted abroad, have nearly ruined us. You may 
well start. You may well look reproachful. I 
deserve it all. Our good father, ever forgiving, 
has paid them for me; but the estate is mort¬ 
gaged, in consequence, up to the hub, to our 
London solicitors; and there will be, literally, 
nothing left, for mother, or you.” 

“Oh! Bryan 1” 

44 Yes I You may well censure me.” 

44 Oh I I was not thinking of censuring you. 
I was thinking that this dear, dear old place was 
gone from us, probably* forever. You did not 
mean to do wrong, I know.” And she burst into 
tears. 

44 There is a way to save the estate, my dear 
sister. There, don’t cry. Don’t look so suprised. 
Give me your word to marry your cousin, and all 
will go well, even if I never come back; fbr he 
has promised, when you are liis wife, to take up 
the mortgages. He is enormously rich, as you 
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know, and can well afford to do it. His mother, 
though a nobody, was the greatest heiress of these 
parts. And he loves you.” 

“ Oh ! don’t, don’t,” cried Grace. 

“ It is for your own good, dear, that I urge it. 
He some faults of manner, I grant.” He 
despised himself, as he spoke, but he knew he 
must go on. “Those you could easily correct, 
when once you were his wife.” 

“ Don’t, don’t,” again cried his 9ister. “ You 
know I never could alter him. Oh 1 is there no 
other way ?” She spoke brokenly, now, and the 
tears were coursing down her cheeks. “ Is there 
no other way ? You shake your head. Heaven 
help me!” 

She buried her head in her hands for a few 
moments. Then she looked up, bravely, but pale 
as a corpse. 

“Well, then,” she §aid, “if you never come 
back to help poor papa; if, in his old age, he has 
to be turned from these doors ; why, then, per¬ 
haps, I may marry my cousin—” 

“ That is the heroic girl I knew you to be,” he 
said, drawing lior to him, soothingly. “I will 
not press you further. Perhaps things may turn 
out better than we think. I may find some rich 
heiress in the Carol in os, who may take a fancy to 
me, and so may be, myself, able to redeem the 
dear, old estate. Dry your eyes, dear. It will 
turn out all right, let us hope, after all.” 

It was in this way that Bryim, half selfishly, 
but also half because lie really thought it to be 
for his sister’s interest, won from Grace her 
promise, if anything happened to him, to marry 
her cousin. Soon after, he left home, on his way 
to the Carolines. 

Hero, in the numerous skirmishes that took 
place, Bryan had ample opportunity to show, 
that, in spite of his selfish nature, he inherited 
the high courage, which hod made his ancestors 
famous in the old knightly days. He showed, 
also, that bravery is not confined to one side, in 
war; that men will die as loyally for the wrong, 
if they think it right, ss for the right itself. Not 
even Sumter, or Marion, the most noted heroes 
on the American side, surpassed Bryan in the 
dashing character of their exploits. For some 
time, too, he bore a charmed life. He was heard 
of, now on the coast, now in tho interior, now 
captaring a convoy, now attacking some isolated 
post. But, at last, his day came. 

One afternoon, after a sharp skirmish, in which 
his side was defeated; he found himself deserted 
and alone, with only his African body-servant 
loft. Escape was impossible. There was no 
hope of succor. But surrender was not to be 
thought of, oven for a moment; for, in Bryan ’b 


eye, it was equivalent to dishonor. “ What, yield 
to rebels and traitors?” he said to himself: and 
he set his teeth hard. “Never! I should be 
ashamed ever to look Cornwallis in the face again.” 

Close by, a narrow path opened into the forest; 
the trees and undergrowth set so thick, on either 
side, as to forbid entrance, except directly in 
front Here Bryan took his stand, and awaited 
his pursuers. 

“Dick,” he said, turning to his attendant, 
“ we’ll hold this, till aid comes, or die like true 
soldiers of the king. You’ll stand by me, won’t 

you ?” 

“ Yes, Mars’ Bryan, Fee stand by yer. I carry 
you, many a day, when yonwus a little chile, and 
I' so not leave you now. Only, only, Mars* Bryan, 
wouldn’t it be jes’ as well to run? I t’ink we 
could dodge dese fellers—dfcy*re only pore, white 
trash—in ’dis ’ore wood behind us.” And he 
gjanoed, regretftilly, into tho thick forest, where 
tho shades of night were already beginning to 
make all objects indefinite. 

s* No,” said his master, “ an Agincourt may 
die, but he cannot run away.” And he thought 
of an an^sptor of his, in Bichard Cceur de Lion’s 
time, who had held a gate, all day, tradition said, 
against a horde of Saracens, in the Holy Land. 
“We can do as much now,” he said to himself: 
then added, aloud, quickly, as he saw the foe 
close at hand. “Here they come. Have at- them!” 

When the stars rose, an hour later, they shone 
down on a cold, 1 white, still face, turned up to the 
pitiless sky. Close by, lay the body of the block 
servant, who would have Bed, if he could have 
had his choioe, but Who staid, since those were 
his orders, “ to die with Mars’ Bryan.” Let us 
reverence heroism, whether in a bad cause, or a 
good one, whether it be found in the long- 
desoended patrician, or in the poor, black slave. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was in this way that Grace came to consent, 
finally, to marry her cousin. Of course, the 
oeromony could hot take place, as we have said, 
until after some months of mourning. But it 
was understood, from the very hour that Bryan's 
death was known, that her fate was fixed; she 
did not attempt to conceal the fact; she had 
given her word; and no Agincourt had ever 
broken faith. Besides, even without the promise, 
she would now have yielded. For what else was 
there to be done? To turn her father out, a 
homeless beggar, in hift bid age, was impossible. 
The union with her cousin, though it might sac¬ 
rifice her own happiness, would, at least, secure 
that Of her parent. “ Not to taarry him would 
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not make me happier, for alas! there can never 
be happiness for me,” she said to herself. “ No, 

I would yield, now, efcn if I had not pledged 
myself to Bryan to do it.” It is, in a similar 
spirit of martyrdom and self-sacrifice, alas F that 
tens of thousands of qiy sex have walked over 
red-hot ploughshares, in the past, and will con¬ 
tinue to do it to the end of time. 

If Grace had hesitated at all, if there had been 
no promise to her brother, she wdtrld not have hesi-^ 
taied, after her mother appealed to her. 8b long 
as Bryan lived, his father kept the secret of the 
son’s folly and extravagance 1 ; for he nourished, in 
secret, a hope, that some means might be found to 
extricate the estate, possibly, a brilliant marriage. 
But Bryan’s death had frustrated these expecta¬ 
tions. Ruin stared the Old man in the face. He 
broke down, utterly, and in his grief rfnd despair, 
the truth Came out. dlhtold his wife all. 

“ Oh! my darling, my darling,’* cried the 
latter, as she flew to Grace, and flung herself on 
the girl’s bosom, ** you alone can save us. It j 
would break your father’s heirt, it would send 
his gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, if he had 
to go fbrth, rn his old age, landless arid penniless. 
If ever you thought bf Mr. Aylesbury at all, and 
I cannot believe you did,'for all the traditions of 
your race would be against it; but if you ever 
did think of him, his unprovoked assault on you* 
cousin, his siletice since, al*e proofs df his 
unWrorthinesS.” Hot* husband had kept the 
secret bf Aylesbury’s* letter even from her, so that 
she wM eincbWf when she spoke in this Way. 
4 ‘ Will yoU ! sacrifice your father, for a dream ? 
Have you no pride? Is it possible, that a child 
of mine should'think bf one who has acted so 
basely? 'Grace, dear, say it is aB a mistake on 
my part; that you have the spirit, at least, to 
resent treachery. On my knees, I impl6re you.” 

She slid ‘front the sofh, where Gfrace Whs 
sitting, and sank at the girl’s feet, as she spoke. 

“ Mother, mOthbr,” cried the dabghfOr, Stooping 
to raise her parent^ "'do not do that.' I promise. 


Yes, I will marry my cousin. My father shall 
not suffer through me.” And she clasped her 
mothfer in her arins, lifted her up beside her, and 
burst into a passion of weeping. 

The preparations for the wedding went on, 
from that hour; for such was the difficulty 
of getting together materials for a trousseau, in 
the state of war then prevailing, that no time was 
to be lost. A few dainty articles were secured at 
Richmond, but mest'of the wedding paraphernalia 
hfrd to be ordered at'Philadelphia, which wag the 
neatest port, where the foreign goods, considered 
| so necessary for ladies of condition, could be pro¬ 
cured. ' In all these preparations, Grace took no 
part. She was listless and uninterested. Most of 
her time was spent in long walks, in the vain hope 
of finding forgetfulness. Perhaps, in her secret 
heart, she hdped that something would yet occur 
to save her. But there was one spot she studiously 
avoided. It was that, where the duel, if such it 
may be Called, had taken place. She never ap- 
\ preached it consciously, and when, once or twice, 
her footsteps wandered near it, and she found 
where she was, she turned away, with a shiver. 

‘ But her hopes, if she ever really nourished 
any, were doomed to disappointment. The day, 
preceding the marriage, came and went. All the 
preparations for the ceremony were concluded* 
Thb‘house was frill of guests. At her mother’s 
urgent request, Grace retired, at an early hour j 
for she was only too glad to be alone, to escape 
from the congratulations, that seemed a mockery. 

Her destined husband had been to see her, izi 
the xttortiing, and’had seemed to her more repul¬ 
sive’than ever. A cold shudder ran over her, 
even now, as she remembered the interview. At 
this last instant,' she thought of retreating. But 
U was only for axtoment. 

“ No, it is impossible,” she cried, clasping her 
binds, and looking up ter heaven, with streaming 
“ I must'go on. There is no escape. 
Father in heaven, give me strength.” 

[lb Bk CONTINUED.] 


“BE TRUE/’ 

By bmily sanUorw. 


DAEstobetrue, in every pbee, 

In every sceno of life, 

Tprft errof, falsehood, all aside, , 
Stand firm, amid tbo strife. 

£et dthdife see that pom are tro 
In yonr domricsHonsetrongj / . 
’Twill hold the balauce in their view, 
•Twixt every right and wrong. 


So may yon aid some suff’ring one, 
Some deed you'll never rue; 

And this will Uo your greatest joy, 
In that you dared “be true” 

> 'Be true to every Worldly good, 

' . Tq friendship,. honof,. too, 

True in religion, faith, and hopo, 

“ To thine own self bo true.” 
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BT III, ABN 8. STEPHENS. 

fEntared according to Act of Congrose, in tlie year I860, by Miss Ann Stephens, In the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED rtOM PACE 66. 

CHAPTER XXIV. j lady drew a deep breath, and softer tears than 


Mbs. Farnsworth had fkllen prostrate on the 
unique couch in her impromptu bower-chamber* 
and was weeping, bitterly, while the f&int jerks 
that now and then stirred her limbs, gave out a 
threatening premonition of hysterics. 

Miss Octavia, who was moving up and down 
the room, thrusting the spindle-legged furniture 
aside as she went, paused, now and then, to send 
an angry glance at the sobbing woman; but, 
observing these signs, always resumed her walk, 
with a sneer that was insultingly audible. At 
last, she paused, by the high-backed bishop’s 
oh air, and broke into speech. 

44 At your age, at—” 

Here, the girl checked herself, and looked, 
fariously, at the door, from which a timid knook 
Bounded. It opened, and a gentle, old face looked 
in, beseechingly. 

44 Lot me speak to—to the lady. I heard -her 
crying—I saw how pule she was—that is, being 
a nurse, I take the liberty—” 

Mrs. Farnsworth rose upon her elbow, and 
hushed her sobs. 

There was sympathy in the little woman’s 
Toice, and there is no one who craves that more 
than a selfish being, who i9 incapable of giving it, 

“ Come in,” she said, 44 come in. Why should j 
I conceal the ingratitude of a heartless child any i 
longer? Come—” 

Here, Miss Octavia gave the bishop’s chair a 
shove that nearly upset it, and turned upon the 
intruder. 

“What brings you here? Who ever invited 
you to leave the kitchen ?” she demanded— 44 cer¬ 
tainly, I did not.” 

Aunt Hannah neither answered, nor withdrew; 
but, after a moment’s hesitation, quietly passed j 
the girl, and went close to Mrs. Farnsworth, who 
made a gesture as if sho would reach out her arms. 

“ Let me do something. It may be only a bad 
headache,” she said, gently settling the lady 
back upon the cushion. 44 Young people do not 
understand these things.” 

Something low and tender in the old woman’s 
voice, seemed to touch Mrs. Farnsworth, while it 
silenced the angry protest on Octavia’s lips. The 
( 188 ) 


she had shed that night, stole from under her 
half-closed lashes. 

“If you would kindly leave me with her a 
little while, she would be better, I feel sure,” 
said the nurse, lifting her eyes to Octavia, as she 
passed her hand softly over the lady’s forehead. 

“ She is worn out, you see.” 

“ Yes, I will go,” answered the girl, “if you 
can keep her from making a scene here* it is 
more than 1 could do. Only thiB, madam,” she 
continued, addressing her mother, “ I trust you 
will, at least, spare me the exposure of further 
weakness before a servant.” 

The nurse arose fVom her half-kneeling posture 
by the couch, and held the door open, saying: 

“ She will be better, when you are gone.” 

There was a oertain, gentle dignity in this, 
which checked the insolence of that unfeeling 
girl, who stood, a moment, irresolute, and then 
wenlaway, biting her lips, baffled, and still angry. 

W hen she was quite gone, aunt Hannah went 
back to the couch, knelt down by it, and 
ventured to take the hand , tying upon Mrs. 
Farnsworth's bosom; but with a touch so gentle, 
that the excited woman hardly knew. 

“ It is rest and quiet you want most,” said the 
soft-voiced nurse. “ Young people do not always 
understand.” j 

Mrs. Farnsworth made a sudden movement, 
and grasped the small hand in hers* with some 
violence. 

44 You heard her,” she moaned. 44 You can 
judge how cruol she is. But that was nothing. 
No one would believe the things she said before 
we came up here. It was shameful—shameful. 

I never can forgive it.” 

Aunt Hannah did not speak. Softly caressed 
the other’s hand. 

44 Oh,” moaned the outraged mother. “The 
dragon’s tooth has struck into my heart, at last. 
My good woman, do you know what it is to have 
a thankless child ?” 

The nurse %ent her head, till R touched the 
couch, and, amid all her own selfish excitement) 
Mrs. Farnsworth that she was trembling. 

*• Yes, I have known that ” 
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The words were spoken low end brokenly. 

“ Bat you did not forgive it!” 

“ A mother forgives everything,'” answered the 
nurse. 

“ What, insult—cruel insinuation—interior* 
ence, when the happiness of one’s life is at 
stake?” cried Mrs. Farnsworth, sitting up on 
her couch, stirred to new resentment. “ Can 
any woman forgive that ? But then, it is different 
with you.” 

“ Very different,” said the little woman. 

“ The extremes of life never will understand 
each other. How can you know the pain, that 
comes through womanly dignity and family pride, 
wounded at the same time? With you, it is to 
resent and forgive; the pride, fostered through 
generations of ancestors, can newer come between 
yon and an erring child.” 

“Still, we have our feelings, and suffer from 
them, sometimes,” answered the nurse, meekly. 

The room was so dimly lighted, that my lady 
did not observe the flush, that rose and burned 
on the old woman’s face. 

“ Still, you cannot be expected to comprehend 
the anguish, that 1 have been made to feel.” 

“ No, that which I have known, is different— 
very different; perhaps, you oould not under- 
stand it.” 

“ Of course not. How should I ? The trouble 
•f the poor must be so different. Still, you have 
been a mother.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Perhaps, had a daughter to rise against you. in 
your humble sphere, as mine rebels against me ?” 

“ Yes—yes. I had a daughter once.” 

“ Is she living, then, or dead ?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and a quick 
choking of the throat, before the answer came. 
Then it was forced, and given in one word. 

“Dead!” 

“ Then your troubles, on her account, are over; 
but mine—oh, mine are at the worst. No woman 
ever had a more ungrateful child.” 

“ If you could manage not to think of it. A 
flash of temper, in a proud, young thing like 
that, does not amount to much. To-morrow, she 
will be sorry.” 

“Sorry? You do not know her. She will never 
rest, till she separates me from the man I love.” 

“ Thwman you love ?’* 

“ Yes, the man I love, and who adores me.. Is 
there anything strange in that, which makes you 
gasp for breath ?” 

The woman did not answer; but drew away 
from the oouoh, with her hands clasped, and her 
head beat. She really did seem to breathe with 
difficulty. 


“You have been in the house so long, and 
never thought of this, more than she did,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Farnsworth, with sharp impa¬ 
tience. “ 1 wonder why anyone should be 
surprised ?” 

“ It is so sudden,” faltered the nurse. 

“Sudden? Why, his attention, his absolute 
devotion, was apparent from the first. My whole 
household must have been blind, not to see it.” 

The nurse resumed her old place, by the 
couch; but in a strangely disturbed state of 
mind. 

“ May I ask—is it anyone I have seen ?” 

“ Anyone you have seen ? W T hy, woman, your 
stupidity is only equalled by my daughter’s 
insolence. Has he not been with you every day, 
in the sick lord’s chamber V* 

“You mean, then, the young gentleman they 
call Var—” 

Mrs. Farnsworth interrupted the question, 
before it was finished. 

“ Count Var. You, of course, do not know 
that this is a title of nobility, old, almost, as 
Rome itself, and that liis wile will be known as 
Countess Var, among the highest aristocracy of 
Europe.” 

“ No, I do not understand. Only this—only 
this. Europe is a long way off. lie will take 
you away—out of the country, far from the reach 
of anyone who loves—who serves you.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth lifted her clasped hands, and 
looked upward, in a sort of ccstacy. 

“But Ac loves me, and will be always at my 
aide. What more do 1 want ?” 

“ Oh, lady—lady, have you outlived all other 
want of love but this f” 

There was a ring of anguish, in this humble 
woman’s voice, that fell upon the lady’s ear like 
a reproach; and that, her haughty spirit never 
Could endure. 

“Y'ou forget yourself,” she said. “In the 
distress, brought op by my daughter’s conduct, I 
have allowed you to come too near. We ask 
help from our servants, but not questions or 
advice.” 

“If I have been too forward, and offered 
either, it was because I felt that you were trou¬ 
bled, and might need care,” said the nurse. 
“ Now, I will go away.” 

“ Npt yet. I do not wish to be left alone, and 
you are pleasanter than the others. Indeed, 
now that I think of it, the people here ore not 
exactly like you. Their manners are rougher, 
their language terribly provincial; but, possibly, 
you' have not always lived in this out-of-the-way 
place,” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, before aunt 
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Hannah replied to these indirect questions. j 
"\Vhen she did speak, it was slowly, and with evn 
dent reserve. 

“ It is, perhaps, because I had better schooling | 
than most girls about here, when I was young. 
If it makes you tnOro willing to have me near 
yon, I shall be gltld Of it. A woman, who nurses 
the sick, must study these things. We learn to 
walk softly, and speak in low tones. It is this, \ 
I dare say, that you have remarked,” she said. J 

“ No doubt* this is what makes you such a 
favorite, with Lord Oram and—and Count Var. 
How much you must haye seen of them, in that j 
sick room; for the count has been very attentive to 
his friend. What a gentle, caressing way be has.” \ 

Mrs. Farnsworth was drifting out of‘her die- ! 
tress, and, with the adroit tact of a selfish nature, j 
had turned the conversation into the channel j 
that interested her most. Aunt Hannah hhd \ 
been much with thp' count, and the lady longed j 
to talk about him, even to-this humble member 
of her household. Forgetting the stormy scene, > 
through which she had just passed, site composed '< 
herself on the couch, folded both hands over her } 
bosdm, and, with half-closed eyes, prepared to j 
listen. But the gentle, old woman had been more \ 
deeply agitated, than seemed natural to the \ 
occasion. She could not force herself to speak of 
this strange man, Who was working Buch misery 
in the household. Nothing like the stormy 
resentment, that hod driven Ootavia, like a ; 
whirlwind, from the room, disturbed her; but 
the depression of great sadness came in its place. 
Many humble hopes hod been smitten dead by 
the intelligence this quarrel had. convoyed. 
Every triumphant word, that fell from the lady’s 
Bps, struck like ait arrow on her heart. Had 
She been so happy, in that honse, that she 
dreaded to.leave it? What act of kindness had 
its mistress extended, that should make eternal 
Separation seem a calamity to her ? 

Questions like those, the gentle, old woman 
alone could answer. 

Mrs. Farnsworth'did, not observe* the sorrow, 
that came, and deepened, in that patient thoe, 
while she Was questioned, Again and again, re¬ 
garding all that had transpired in Lord Oramhi 
sick-room. If she shrunk, and grew pale, when 
the lady broke out in praises of her yoniig lover, 
or plungbd into dreams of frfture greatness, when 
they should both have left her native country,, 
forever, tliese signs of p«in passed without notice. 
The lady was too frill of her own happiness for 
any thought of anguish in anbtfcer. 

At last, excitement softened dido pleasant lan- 4 
guor: from exultation she passed into dreaminess, 
and-from that to sleep. 


Then aunt Hannah lifted her head, and looked 
about the chamber, as if she feared that some one 
might be hidden behind the antique cabinet, or 
high-backed chairs. All was still. Nothing but 
the rise and fell of that sleeping woman's breath 
could be heard. Satisfied of this, the old woman's 
face bent lower and lower, and her eyes dwelt, 
yearningly; on thatunconsoiou8fe.ee, until a slow 
rush of tears blinded them; then her hand stole 
down to the folded hands of the sleeper, and lay, 
trembling, there, small and withered, like a dead 
leaf on snow. 

Mrs. Farnsworth stirred, and a smile stole to 
her lips, as if that gentle touch had woke some 
sweet memory in her dreams. Then the old 
woman's face drooled, lower still; kisses, soft 
as foomoflecks, fell upon that smiling mouth, and 
murmurs, scarcely deeper than a breath, mingled 
with the kisdes. It may be that tears fell, also; 
for, all at once, the nurse drew back, with a faint 
exclamation. Mrs. Farnsworth had opened her 
dyes, and, resting on one elbow, was regarding 
her with a strange, questioning look. 

“ Was it you ? Of course not. But did anyone 
touch me? Dotft distress yourself; I have no 
idea that yo* could take such a liberty; but it 
seemed to me as if something that I remember, 
long ago, had come back to me. Have I been 
asleep?” 

“ Yes, lady, but not long-—not very long.” 

“Then I have been dreaming—strange, that 
after so many years, dreams, like this, should 
come into my life again, and seem so real.’ 

“ Was it of some person you wished to forget?” 
questioned the nurse, “ or—or, perhaps, loved ?” 

“Wished to forget? One 1 has not time to 
remember everything,” answered the lady, with 
an impatient movement of the head; as if some 
unpleasant thought had, been urged upon her. 
“ I dare say, it was because you were looking at 
me, when I slept. Persons bf^exqxpsitely sensi¬ 
tive nerves, can be affected in that way.” 

“ Then I win. go/’ answered the old lady, and, 
With a deep Sigh* she left the room. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Docron GOtiLD had not seemed to feel the honor 
of attending a young, British nobleman, as might 
have been expected. Ho performed hit duties 
well, and with £reit regularity; but gave no 
evidence of the deep ebligation, which Mrs. 
Farnsworth felt was due to her patronage. To 
him, there was a doublestddy in that sick man's 
room, to which he applied ell the professional 
knowledge, And intellectual analysis of character, 
that belonged to him. That of Lord Oram’s case, 
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was easy enough. His frank nature required 
little study, and the ii^uriee he had received in 
that mad leap from the sleigh, had, at no time, 
threatened a fatal issue. But, two characters, 
thrown strangely together, in the nobleman’s sick- 
chamber, became objects of especial interest to 
the young man. These two were Count Var and 
the gentle, old nurse, Hannah Smith. 

These persons possessed his mind, continu¬ 
ally, but in a far different degree. Toward the 
count, he felt a burning desire for contest, 
without any cause that he cared to explain, even 
to himself. This strange man, with his low, 
caressing voice, his suave manners, and, the 
wonderful beauty of his finely chiseled features^ 
became a harrassing subject of thought to him. 
The veiy qualities than won so much favor with 
others, aroused his suspicion, and kept him ins 
state of restlese inquiry. 

Why had this man come down to the country, 
when everything beautiful about itwas locked in 
ice, and buried deep in snow? .What object 
could have detained him so long among the 
primitive, but commonTplace people, with whom 
he could have no ideas in common ? W hy did 
he so constantly attend worship at the red school- 
house, and drop into the ways of the little 
society, so quietly, that Mrs. Doolittle was 
beginning to talk of him as a convert? Why, 
above all, did he spend so much time at the 
minister’s house? 

In this last question the real trouble lay, with 
Doctor Gould. Had he controlled himsqlf so long, 
concealed the one great passion of a life with 
the iron will which had impelled him to work 
out an independence for himself, before ho would 
breathe it to any human being, only to a^e its 
object charmed, bewildered, and drawn opfof his 
reach, by this plausible stranger 

This thought maddened'the young man. lie 
could hardly endure the presence of this for¬ 
eigner in the sick-room of his patient, much less 
in the minister’s house. 

That very day, he had driven down Wheeler’s 
IIollow, and seen Lucy sitting at the window, 
with her eyes cast down and a look of embar¬ 
rassment in her face, while Var leaned against 
the casement, bending toward her, with more 
than a lover’s devotion in his attitude. 

What right had the man there, charming that > 
young creature, as serpents charm birds? Was j 
the minister blind, that he did not interfere? 5 


distrust, or that experience of elegant civiliza* 
tion which makes sin itself appear beautiful. 
This was from no la^k of intelligence; but grew 
out of a purely primitive life, and that entire 
goodness of heart, which thinks no evil and 
guards itself against ^ione. 

Doctor Gould called at the mansion house that 
evening, rather late, and met aunt Hannah in the 
upper hall, just after she had left Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth’s room. By the swinging lamp, over¬ 
head, he saw that the old woman had been cry¬ 
ing, and that her face was unusually troubled. 

“Has anything gone wrpng?” he questioned. 
“Surely, your patient is no worse.”* 

The old woman shook her head, and tried to 
pass by him* 

“But you arp in distress, aunt Hannah* 
Why not tell me all about it?” 

“No, no,” she said, with an effort. 

“ Have you been at the.minister’s, to-day? Is 
anything going on there to distress.you?” 

Again aunt Hannah shook her head. 

“ You saw Miss Lucy ? * 

“ Yes, I saw her.” 

“And the minister?” 

“ Yes, ho was at home.” 

“And—and some one else, perhaps?” 

The young man’s eyes glowed, and he keenly 
searched the old woman’s face. She looked up, 
suddonly, and a gleam of quick intelligence 
came into her countenance, as if some painful 
thought had occurred to her for the first time. 

“ No, only the minister and Miss Lucy.” 

Doctor Gould drew a deep breath. 

“ They were both well, and a little cheerful, 
I hope ?” 

“Not cheerful, doctor. I have hardly seen 
the minister smile since the funeral. It always 
soems as if he were dreading something yet to 
come.” 

“Yes, I have noticed that. But the young 
lady?” 

“I can tell nothing abput.her—she changes 
so; one minute, cheerful and smiling, the next, 
down-hearted enough. Ono never can make out 
these ups and downs. The truth is, I have been 
out nursing, the better, par^ of my life but there 
are some girls, and women, too, that I never 
could understand; and when one does give me 
an insight into her heart, it—it breaks mine.” 

Aunt Hanqah lifted her hand, hurriedly, and 
brushed it across her eyes. Again she made a 


Even the guardianship of aunt Hannah was j faint struggle to pass the young man, but he 
withdrawn from the orphan girl, who had no i cheeked the attempt, once more, 
means of knowing how dangerous these visits \ “TelL me,” he pleaded, “I see that you are 
might become; for, in the simplicity of a guile- \ anxious about what you have observed. Two 
less nature, Mr. Hastings was absolutely without j people, so unsuited to each other, cannot h^ve 
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approached a great degree of intimacy, and you 
remain ignorant of it.” 

“Oh, if I had never, never, found it out. I 
have known what sorrow was, before now; but 
nothing like this. It kills me to think of it I’* 

The doctor looked at the poor woman, in 
amazement. There was something in the depth 
of her distress that startled him. What had she 
found out, that could blanch her poor old face 
and set her limbs to shaking to that painftil de¬ 
gree? Was this Count Var a deeper villain than 
he had yet dreamed of? 

“ It is this stranger, Count Var, whom you 
are thinking of,” he said, sinking his voice to a 
hoarse whisper. 

“ Oh, doctor, do you know anything of him ? 
Tell me, tell me, if you can. Is he honorable— 
is he worthy to be the husband of a confiding 
woman, who has given him her whole heart, and 
will give him everything she has on earth?” 

For half a moment, the doctor stood mute and 
stunned. But at last, he Bpoke, but so hoarsely 
that his voice seemed that of another person. 

“ I know nothing about him. This Count Var 
may be all that he calls himself, or the most 
scoundrelly adventurer on earth. Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth should know. Ask her, if you ffccl so 
much interest. As for me, I have nothing to 
ask—nothing whatever!” 

“ Ask her—Mrs. Farnsworth ? She would feel 
insulted by the question. She thinks him so 
great, so much above common people. Oh, doc¬ 
tor, doctor, is there no way in which you can 
put a stop to this?” 

“ How can I ? What influence is left to me ? 
If she loves him, what excuse have I for inter¬ 
ference? A mother might prevail with her; 
but she has no mother!” 

“ No,” said the old nurse, faintly. “ If she 
had, what could a poor, weak creature like her 
mother do, but give up and die ?” 

The womap said this with such utter despond¬ 
ency, that Doctor Gfould laid his hand gently on 
her shoulder. 

“We must not take things at the worst yet, 
aunt Hannah,” he said, with a great effort at 
consolation. “ She has great good sense and a 
brave heart.” 

“Inded she has,” said the nurse, brightening 
a little. 

“It may not be so serious as we think, 
either.” 

“ God grant it!” 

“ So it is far better to say nothing about it to 
any living soul. The secrets we find out are not 
those we can honestly talk of.” 

“I never meant to let anybody know. It 


seems treacherous, when she trusted me; but my 
heart was full, and you seemed to have found 
out.” 

The doctor had, in some degree, recovered 
composure. The self-accusation of this kindly 
woman touched him. 

“ Do not fret about anything you have said. 
It will be sacred with me. Now, shall I go in to 
our patient?” 

Lord Oram was lying high up among his pil¬ 
lows, bright and smiling, as if that sick-room 
had been one of the pleasantest of places. 

“Oh, doctor,” he said, in a full, cheery voice, 
“ you are late, but always welcome. There is a 
pulse for you—ftill, but not feverish. I think 
you will agree with me as to that.” 

The young man held out Mb hand, and laughed, 
lightly, as Gould took it. 

“ W T hy, yes,” said the doctor, “ here is great 
improvement.” 

“You sec, I hare had splendid nursing. Var 
is forever hanging around, and as for the little 
woman here, she is worth her weight in gold. 
Then, other things come in, you know—sweet 
feminine sympathy, and all that—of which we 
dream, but never talk. So, take it for all in all, 
I am getting on famously ; don’t you think so?” 

“ So well, that I find nothing to suggest, this 
evening. Indeed, good nursing and pleasant 
thoughts are about all you need. We shall soon 
have you well enough to go where better advice 
can be obtained.” 

“Oh, I am content, as it is, my fine fellow. 
After you have brought me through the first 
hard drag, I don’t mean that any other physician 
shall slip in and claim the credit.” 

“ Thank you; but this is an unpleasant sea¬ 
son of the year for a long stay in the country.” 

Lord Oram smiled. 

“ Oh, I rather like it. The old house is 
pleasant enough, and Var is in no haste to get 
away. His devotion is something wondcrftd, 
you know.” 

The doctor dropped his patient’s hand, and 
drew on his gloves. As aunt Hannah opened the 
door for him, she was surprised to see a dark 
frown on his face. 

The old woman had bfeen a good deal disturbed, 
that evening, and when Bho saw her patient’s 
eyes close, as if he wished to dream, rather than 
sleep, She went quietly into the next room, and 
seated herself in a chair, close by the door, left 
f^jar, that she might be within reach of any 
sound likely to summon her to the young man’s 
bedside. Here the kind soul fell into thought, 
and, from her stillness, you would have believed 
her the most contented and tranquil old creature 
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on earth; but a person close by might have seen 
that her bosom heaved with slow sighs, and that 
tears were trickling down her cheeks. 

Alter awhile, the door of Lord Oram’s chamber 
opened, and Coant Var came in. 

“Are you awake?” he said, in a low, but 
rather hurried, voice. “I day; Orim, are you 
awake ?” 

“ Awake, or dreaming, I scarcely know 
which,” answered the young man, bearing. the 
intrusion wi& his triiual good nature. “But 
what is the matter ? You look deucedly cut up— 
what is it?” 

“ Cut up ? Do I !6ok like that ? And in this 
out-of-the-way corner of the w rid, too? No, 
Oram, nothing very terrible has happened. Only 
this—I have got into terrible disfavor with the 
fair Octavia.” 

“ The fair Octavia I My dear, I don’t relish 
the tone in which you speak of her.” 

“Don’t like the tone in which I speak of 
Miss Octavia Farnsworth ?” 

“ Exactly,” answered Oram, rising to his el¬ 
bow. “ She is the daughter of one whose hospi¬ 
tality has been perfect, and in herself she is an 
angel.” 

Var laughed- outright. * It was not often that 
even merriment could win more than a smile 
from his perfectly chiseled lips; but now the 
sweetness of his voico was rasped by a sneer, as 
it filled the room with what would have, other¬ 
wise, been a burst of pure amusement—for he 
was thinking of that scene in the antique parlor, 
where the mother and daughter had met in un¬ 
seemly combat, and the chivalric eulogium of his 
companion struck him with an irresistible sense 
of ridicule. 

“ In the name of Heaven, what are you laugh¬ 
ing about, Var? Is there anything so very ab¬ 
surd in what I have been saying?” 

“Absurd? No, bless your innnocent soul! 
How should there bo ? I only laughed at your 
earnestness. Of course, I am under as many 
obligations to these ladies as you are, and ad- 
miye the beautifti! Octavia as much as you can.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Lord Oram, sinking back on 
his pillow. “ Perhaps ! But then, you have not 
been ill, and under the spell of nursing so deli¬ 
cate that I might never have found it out, but for 
one little outbreak of feeling, that would Have 
aroused a dead man to some sense of gratitude. 
I tell you again, Var, that young ladjfjS a rare 
thing among women. We have nevtS*4$preci- 
ated all the loveliness of her character. Up to 
this time, it seems that we have been camping 
down among angels unawares.” 

Again Var*s Bps curved, but no more laughter 


rang from them. Indeed, an expression of in¬ 
terest, not unmixed with anxiety, came into his 
countenance. 

“ You have discovered some new development 
of virtues in’ the young lady, perhaps, since I 
went out,” he said, seriously enough. 

Oram turned away his head, half impatiently, 
but smiling, in spite of himself. 

“ Loves her, perhaps,” persisted Var. “ That 
would not be remarkable, in a girl of tender sym¬ 
pathies.” ’ 

Oram shook his head, but a glow of happy 
light Shone in his eyes, contradicting the at¬ 
tempted falsehood. 

“ Then she has been here t What a beautiftil, 
good soul the girl has ! No wonder you are 
grateftil, my dear fellow.” 

Oram again half rose from his pillow, and 
laid his hand, now delicate and white as a 
Woman’s, upon the count’s arm. 

“ I say, old fellow, it’s of no use trying to 
keep the thing from you; but, understand, it was 
an angel’s visit, stolen and sacred. She hadn’t 
the least idea that I had come to myself, or that I 
wasn’t sound asleep, as I pretended to be, having 
a sort of feeling that she had been here before, 
because, you know, it isn’t ih reason that a 
dear old soul like nurse Smith should set one to 
dreaming that cherubs are dropping kisses like 
rose leaves around him as he sleeps—so light 
and fast, that he awakes with them on liis lips.” 

“ I understand,” said Var, “ and am beginning 
to envy your plunge over the bridge; but how 
did she stand the discovery?” 

“ With such blushed and tears, as drives a man 
mad with self-reproach. When my pulse gave a 
leap, to the first touch of her finger, the little 
hand fluttered away from it, like a bird that sees its 
nest in danger; and I knew that she had fbund me 
out; so I opened my eyes, suddenly, and made 
the dear, little hand a prisoner, or she would 
have run away, as I am sure she had done, many 
a time, before,' thinking that I would never 
know—” 

“Yes, I understand. If you were to talk a 
week, I could not comprehend the whole situa¬ 
tion better,” said Var; who told the truth; for 
he had made himself master of the young man’s 
secret, and arranged his own combihations at the 
same time. “ But how is all this to end ?” 

“ How is it to end ? Why, as such things 
should end, when two people love each other, and 
are free to act as they please,” answered Oram, 
with a smile on his lips, and a hot fed in his 
cheeks. 

“ That is, in an American marriage.” 

“Why not?” 
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“ There is no reason against it, that 1 know of. 
On the contrary—” 

“Well?” 

“ These American marriages nre getting very 
popular, in England, especially when rank is 
wanted, on one side, and money, on the other.” 

“ What does a fair, yonng republican, like this 
girl, know or care about rank?” interposed Oram, 
with a dash of impatience. 

“ I don’t think she has ever given the subject* 
thought. She is too proud—too sensitive—too—” 

“ Of course, she is every tiring; that goes to 
make a woman irresistible. But then comes the 
question of money.” 

“ Of money ? , Where ? How ?” 

“ I think you h*ve told me, that the old earl’s 
estates were heavily dipped, when you tame to 
the title.” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“ And that a considerable sum of money wap 
wanted, to clear them.” ; ; .. 

“ I may have told you so. At any rate, it was 
the truth, then, and, partly so, now/’ 

“ And, of course, I fapoied that you would look 
forward to a wealthy marriage,” 

“ X have not thought of that- A man must be 
deucodly hard pushed, to resolve on selling him¬ 
self, in behalf of a cumbered estate. I would no 
more marry a woman for her money, than I would 
bribe her with my rank. Ithas been generally 
understood, that the men of our family, have 
married women whom they loved and honored 
—women who loved and honored them; and I do 
not mean to be an exception to the rule.” 

A look of patronising compassion came into 
Count Var’s face. If he had dared, it might have 
degenerated into a sneer. 

“ But the young lady will have money.” 

“ Perhaps. I do not know.” 

“ The mother is very rich, and she ia an only 
daughter.” 

“She is a lovely woman 1” 

Count Var laughed, pleasantly. 

“ I see, I see I This new passion drives every-: 
thing else out of your head. Xeu ynll need a 
cool brain, and an honest friend, in dealing with 
these Yankees. I will take care of your interests 
with the mother, in spite of all this chivaliy. A 
man, in lov6, never has full possession of his 
senses.” 

Oram closed his eyes. 

“I am getting a little tired,” 

Count Var arose. 

“ I will not disturb you longer,” he said. 
“You have given me a surprise. To-morrow, 
perhaps, I may. return the compliment; but 
there is one thing, that you do not seem to have 


remembered. The earls of Oram have never 
married for money, very likely; but has any of 
them married beneath his rank?” 

Lord Oram was aroused from the lassitude, 
into which he was falling, by this question. His 
eyes kindled, and his color rose* 

“ You have told me that Mrs. Farnsworth was 
descended from an English family, old, almost, as 
my own.” 

“ I have told you tbis.” 

“ That you can trace her line back, through 
the ‘ wars of the roses ’ ?” 

“ I have said that, plso.” 

“ Then, what is there to ask?” 

“Nothing, if you are content to marry the 
daughter of an American, who has made his 
money os these Yankees do,, by small trading at 
first, and speculation afterward.” 

“ Have I not said, that the money this young 
lady may, or may not, have, is nothing to me? 
If her mother is all t}mt you represent her, and 
her father was an bonqst man, surely I, hare 
no right to ask for more. You ought to re¬ 
member, Var, that with all right-thinking men, 
rank: is but the stamp on gold. It shall be 
enough for me, if there is no dross in the metal 
on which my father’s crest is graved. That is 
an inheritance I have no right to bestow on a 
woman,qf low birth .’ 1 

Oram said this with great earnestness; for it 
was a subject upon which he felt deeply, as most 
men of his class do; but this very earnestness 
fatigued him, and he sank back on his pillows, 
breathing ieavjly. 

“ Well, well,” said Var, in his usual quiet 
way, “ we shall have plenty of time to talk this 
matter over, unless you get strong more rapidly 
than seems probable, now. So, good-night.” 

Oram muttered “ good-night,” and betook him¬ 
self to dreaming again, as young men will. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Count .Vae went to Mb chamber, after this, 
more excited than was natural to his cool and 
calculating character. This sudden passion, in 
his friend, had taken him by surprise, and, fbr a 
time, disturbed all his well-laid plans. He could 
hardly force himself to believe that the young 
nobleman was in earnest. That Octavio, was so, 
he had little doubt; for she had been an object of 
cool observation, with him, all the time. “ bet 
me th^n&lurhilc, and, if I can, untangle this new 
complication,” he muttered, to himself. “Is it 
for good, or evil, that eb* comes up in this form? 
In st^me way, she has managed to subjugate that 
warm-hearted boy in yonder, and, unless I inter¬ 
pose, will moke sure of him. Shall I interpose ?” 
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This question threw Var into deep thought. 

“The young fellow shall not be altogether 
sacrificed,” he reflected. “ If great advantages 
come to me, out of this, he shall, in some degree, 
share them. It needs a cool head, like mine, to 
take care of him. This passion, and the girl’s 
ambitious longings, put her into my hands ; 
whereas, that unfortunate intrusion had placed 
me at an awfhl disadvantage; for I can see, 
plainly, that she is the stronger force, and domi¬ 
nates over the mother. Now, the young lady 
cannot mar my plans, without imperiling her own. 
The influance. she holds over this singularly 
selfish and most sentimental lady, I hold over 
the man she proposes to marry. It is an even 
game. Let us see, my self-sufficient young lady, 
which will win! But first, let me look this 
whole matter over again. One cannot be too 
confident, when chances like these turn upon 
one pivot.” 

Here, Count Var opened a large, black-lettered 
Bible, which contained many rude prints, and a 
register, written on vellum, through which he 
had, more than once, traced back, generation by 
generation, the ancestors of the Wheeler family, 
until he reached one James Wheeler, earl of 
Ainsworth, whose younger brothers had come to 
America, and settled in New England. 

This register ended in the names of these two ’ 
younger brothers, who had joined the fortunes of 
Charles Edward, much against the will of their 
lordly relative, and had fled to America, after : 
the Stuart cause was forever lost, and the 
gallant chief, himself, became a perpetual exile. 

This Bible harmonized, with great particularity, 5 
with Burke’s Peerage, up to the last date in its 
register, and in that dictionary of rank, the j 
earldom appeared to have expired; at any rate, \ 
it had fallen into some sort of abeyance. 

Connt Var went over the genealogy of the j 
Wheeler family 4 very carefully, as lawyers search ; 
a legal document. All the information it con¬ 
tained, had been known to him, before he left \ 
England, with some other points of internet, that j 
might have explained his constant recurrence to 
the register, and the great care with which he i 
kept the old volume from all eyes but his own. J 

That night, he not only read every scrap of 
writing, in the book, but took Burke’s Peerage 
from his trunk, and went back, some four or five 
centuries, to a time, when estates were measured 
by the hide, in old England; for, at this period, 
the Wheelers had first come into notice. 

All this time, Count Var was remodeling his \ 
plans, and preparing for the exposure of them, j 
that Miss Octavia had so rudely precipitated, by j 
breaking in upon the first really decided love j 

Tot. LXXX.—10. 


scene, that had yet transpired between himself 
and the widow Farnsworth. 

The next morning, when Count Var came down 
to breakfast, he found no one at the table, but 
Miss Octavia. She received his polite salutation, 
with a droop of thO mouth, and a lift of the 
head, that would have dismayed a less self-centred 

44 Your mother is not down,”’ he said, with a 
quiet smile. “ I trust that she is not ill ?” 

“ Indeed, you are exquisitely polite, Count 
Var; but when you wish to inquire after Mrs. 
Farnsworth, my mother, pray, let it be of some¬ 
one else.” 

44 Indeed ! And why ? One would fancy, that 
an affectionate and highly-bred daughter, might 
be the best possible authority.” 

Octavia bit her lips, and bent her eyes down* 
ward, that he might not see all the loathing that 
w&b in them. 

“Do not make me forget, that you are my 
mother’s guest,” she said, at last. 

“And that I have presumed to entertain a 
hope, that she may accept me as your father-in- 
law,” was the cool rejoinder. 

44 My father-in-law !” 

The sneer, with which Octavia said this, was 
cold and cutting, as Varis own smiles. He felt 
the sting of it, and, for once, the color mounted 
to his forehead. 

44 It would seem best,” he said, “that you and 
I should thoroughly understand each other.” ‘ 

44 1 think wc have come to that point, since 
last night,” was her answer. 

44 Far from it. No two people ever were more 
uselessly at variance. If you did but know it, 
our interests run in parallel lines.” 

“ Our interests ?” 

44 And our wishes.” 

44 No wish of mine can ever harmonize with 
yours, Count Var.” 

44 Not when I am ready to recognize your in¬ 
fluence over the woman I love?” 

“The woman you love! Speaking, perhaps, 
of the old lady, upstairs.” 

“ Exactly. I am quite aware, that she is some¬ 
what older than myself.” 

“ Somewhat!” sneered the young lady. 

“ And that you naturally find objections.” 

“ Indeed! Has your penetration gone so 
far?” 

44 But there may be, also, advantages.” 

“ I have always given you credit for genius, 
Count Var; but it must be transcendent, if you 
can point out one advantage, that may spring 
out of the scene, that disgraced this house, list 
night.” 

“ Still, I, too, have influence.” 
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“ I know that, too well; the influence of hard j 
craft, over a weak, romantic woman.” | 

44 I speak of the influence, that comes out of a ] 
long friendship—of experience—some knowledge 
of human nature, and sincere attachment.” 

These words were enforced by a clear, pene¬ 
trating look, that brought a hot red into Octavio’s 
face, and then left it white a* snow. ar saw 
his advantage, and went on. 

44 You look upon my hopes, regarding the lady 
upstairs, as an offence. Perhaps they are so. 
It may be in your power to destroy them, or dull 
their accomplishment with disagreeable asso¬ 
ciations; and the whole world may think you 
right. In this country, daughters sometimes 
pride themselves on a power of control over their 
parents. It may be a virtue; still, men brought 
up under the reverence of old countries, have not 
yet been able to regard it as such; but the 
influences of friendship are strong upon us. 
During some time, I have been a sort of guardian— 
certainly, the beloved companion—of a generous, 
true-hearted young fellow, who is not likely to 
shake off the influences of a long frienship, all at 
once.” 

Qctavia’s eyes fell. The shame of entire com¬ 
prehension was on her, and she knew that this 
astute man had been reading her, through and 
through, all the time; that nothing Bhe had done, 
and little that she had thought, was strange to him- 

4 ‘ He is warm-hearted, and susceptible to all 
that is sweet and affectionate in the female 
character, to a fault,” said Var; 41 but anything 
harsh, or wanting in reverence, repels him. It 
is the nature of such men.” 

Octavia remembered the rude scene she had 
forced upon her mother, in this man’s presence, 
and shrunk downward, as if a Heavy weight had 
settled on her shoulders. Had this man repaid 
her insolence, by revealing it to the person she 
was most anxious to please? 

The very thought made her shiver. 

41 1 was talking with him, last night—” 

Octavia lifted her eyes, gave one frightened 
look, and dropped them again. 

41 There has. always been great confidence 
between us.” 

44 And, in revenge, you—” 

44 No, no. I was perfectly aware that you hated 
me, and was, that moment, doing all that you 
could to thwart my hopes; but someone has said, 
that revenge, to be perfect, must be eaten oold. 
I can wait.” 

“Besides,” continued Var, after enjoying the 
humiliation he had inflicted, awhile, 44 1 would 
not, willingly, rob the dear fellow of one loving 
illusion. He is still young enough to suffer, when 


a loss of that kind is farced into his life. His 
dreams were happy, last night. I left them so.” 

Octavia’s faoe was burning, now; burning, 
and very beautiftil, in its wounded pride. 

44 No wonder,” thought Var, who was a rare 
judge of female loveliness, 44 no wonder the 
young fellow is carried out of himself. I wonder 
if her mother ever looked like that ?” 

44 1 see that you can be generous, Count Var/’ 
said the girl, overpowered by his words, and the 
look that followed them; 44 for that, you will not 
find me ungrateful.” 

She arose, hurriedly, after saying this, and 
; was about to leave the room. 

► 44 One moment,” said Var, determined to com- 

I ' plete his conquest over this wayward creature. 
44 It is not only with men, that I have influence. 
There may come a time, when I can use it in your 
behalf, with one whom you are fast drifting into 
estrangement. There is one great want that we, 
probably, both feel.” 

Octavia lifted her eyes to his, questioningly. 
Var answered the look, with one brief, un¬ 
blushing sentence. 

44 That is—money.” 

Again, Octavia’s lips curled, and. her eyes 
flashed. 

44 You are, at least, frank, Count Var.” 

44 Money that I can control for you, as well »s 

I myself,’.’ Var went on, without appearing to 
notice her scoff. 44 Without that, Oram could not 
marry, without ruin to himself; a thing I never 
/ will permit.” 

Ootavia looked up, anxiously. Her dependent 
position was a continual cause of discontent. 
Could this man relieve her from it ? 

44 You will see that I am not altogether mer¬ 
cenary,” he said, with a generous smile. 44 Let 
us be friends. Half that your mother possesses, 
shall go for the coronet. She is ambitious, and 
will not think the price high. I think that yon 
will not envy me all that is left.” 

44 Are you speaking with Lord Oram’s knowl¬ 
edge, or sanction ?” questioned the girl, in a low, 
shamed voice. 

44 No l Lord Oram asks nothing. He would 
not listen even to mC, on this subject, I daresay; 
but, none the less do I know, how necessary 
money will be to him, one of these days.” 

Octavia turned to leave the room. Her haughty 
pride was stung, by the cool way in which this 
man was dissecting her designs, and reading her 
thoughts, before they were uttered. Var reached 
<tat his hand, as she was about to pass him. 

44 Are we friends, or enemies ?” he said. 

After a moment’s hesitation, the girl laid her 
hand in his. 
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•* Neither friends, nor enemies,” she replied, 
smothering the bitterness of her humiliation, 
with great skill. “ It may be, that you mean 
well, in all you have been saying. I do not wish 
to judge harshly; but, just now, I cannot talk of 
things, so perilous to my own future, without— 
without—” 

The girl faltered, broke in her speech, and a 
rush of hot tears came into her eyes. 

Var pressed the hand, still in his, with gentle 
firmness. 

“ Nay, but we must be friends. Believe me, 
your interests, just now, are my own. I need 
your sweet influence, with the lady up yonder, 
and—” 

Octavia interrupted him. 

“ I understand. I am not ungrateful; but a 
passionate girl, who has considered herself 
almost mistress here, cannot be subjugated in an 
instant. Pray, let me go. I will think over all 
that has been said, and—” 

He, now, in turn, interrupted her. 

“Try to like me, a little.” 

There was such pleading in that handsome 
face, such a charm of persuasion in the voice, 
that Octavia, though still excited and resentful, 
could not resist their influence. The faint gleam 
of a smile broke through her tears, and her hand, 
almost imperceptibly, returned the clasp in 
which he held it. 

“Had my heart been permitted to speak for 
itself.” he said, with a look more significant than 
the words, “ I might have ventured more rashly 
yet; but friendship is sometimes stronger than 
love. No aspirations of mine shall ever thwart 
the smallest wish of the young man upstairs. I 
saw which way his heart, was drifting, and 
turned my very thoughts from temptation, that, 
in another, case, plight have overcome me. At 
least, you must give me credit, for so much self- 
abnegation.” 


Octavia’8 hand trembled, as she attempted to 
release it, and a great flush of scarlet came into 
her face. She fully comprehended the meaning 
of hiB words, and, in the surprise of gratified 
vanity, forgot how terribly the man had, all the 
time, been trampling her pride to the earth. 

Var went on. 

“ If I ended in asking, only, the poor boon of 
watching the happiness of the two best beloved 
beings I know op earth, in the only way open to 
me, will you always hate me for that?” 

Octavia lifted her eyes, flashed a bright look 
upon this strange being, who seemed to crush and 
lure her at the same moment, and then drew away 
her hand. 

He continued, earnestly. 

“ Will you find spine compassion for a men, 
who is strong enough for loyalty to his friend; 
but cannot altogether make life a martyrdom, by 
giving up all that his heart has craved ? It is 
something to be near a beloved ptyect; to protect, 
where you are forbidden by fate or honor to ask 
for more. Surely you will not condemn me, when 
I seize upon the only means, by which this 
meagre happiness can be won.” 

Octavia could only answer these pleadings 
with downcast eyes, and swift changes of color; 
for the consummate genius of this man had sub¬ 
dued her, utterly. At last she stammered, 

“Not now. I cannot say more. Only this 
I regret: I am sorry that we have not under¬ 
stood each other better. Pray, let me go, now.” 

Var released the girl’s hand. The next 
instant, she was in the hall, with a hand on her 
heart, and fairly panting for breath. He fol¬ 
lowed her with his eyes, till she disappeared Tip 
the staircase; then a smile stole over his face, and 
he muttered: 

“ The beautiful vixen! Taming her, is quite a 
pleasure.” 

[to.be continued.] 
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To wait for one who never comes, 
Perfaape may come no more. 

To start at voices in the a ttest, 

Or footsteps by the door. 

To pale at ev*ry postman's ring, 
And hark, with bated breath. 

Yet never Une, nor step, nor rates ( 
Ah, this were worse than death. 


In vain we weep, in vain we plead. 

What matters our despair? 

The great, eternal Silences, 

They heed not tear, or prayer. 

Their stony gaze, so pitiless, 

Looks past us, far away— 

Oh I -cruel grave, insatiate death, 
Give back, give back your prey I 
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“ I shall need a new carpet on the stairs and 
sitling-room, this fall, Charley,” said Fannie 
Swift, to her husband. 

‘ il It’s no* use even to talk of it, Fannie,” he 
replied. “We can’t afford new carpets.” 

w That’s always a man’s song, Charley ; but I 
really must have them. You don’t like to see 
the'house look shabby, any better than I do; and, 

I am sure, a distressed, old carpet, is the most 
disfiguring feature possible.” 

ri * There cfcn be no new thing, this year,” was 
the decided reply. “ The competition in my busi¬ 
ness has cut down profits, so that increased ex¬ 
penditures are impossible.” 

“Why don’t you leave that old business, then, 
and find something that will give you a decent 
support?” And Fannie swept off to the window, 
in it mood between a pout and a cry. 

“ Ilalf-a-loaf is better than no bread. If I give 
up my present business, I may find myself 
starving. But if Myers will stand by me, I think 
I can weather it through. The tide must turn, 
some day, Fannie. Let us have patience.” 

With these words, and with as cheerful an air 
as he could command, Charley bade his pouty,j 
little wife “ good-morning.” But there was no j 
answering smile on her lips. She passed a very \ 
dull morning, thinking of her fancied grievance, 
until Miss Lillie Myers rang the door-bell. 
Then her frowning brow cleared up, all of a sud¬ 
den, and her nimble tongue was speedily under 
the fullest headway. 

* Siiss Myers was a lady of perennial youth, 
who must have drunk deep of that far-famed 
fountain, of which Sir Walter Baleigh came in 
search. She had, moreover, a peculiar tact, 
which made her a universal charmer, in a certain 
sphere. Young married ladies were her specialty, 
and she had some half-a-score, who rejoiced in 
her valuable sympathy and friendship, and who 
felt that to unbosom their trials and crosses, in 
her ever ready ear, was to rob them of half their 
poignancy. She was such a delightful companion 
for a shopping excursion. The dealers knew 
her well, and put on their most prompt and 
obliging airs, in her presence. 

*• What is it, darling?” she said, pathetically, 
as she put one arm about her friend’s phoulders. 

“ I know you have been grieving ove^ something, 
and I do believe there is a tear in your eye. 
(148) 


Certainly, tears are not very far away.” And 
her voice had just the touch of sympathetic 
pathos, that carried Fannie’s little heart quite 
away with her. In a few words, the young wife 
rehearsed her morning troubles. 

“All men, Fannie, dear,” was the answer, 
“ are unreasonable, and selfish. , Do you ever 
hear of their practising self-denial ? No, indeed. 
If they want a thing, they have it. But a woman 
may go without a sewing-machine, all her life, 
for what they care, and cook the best way she 
can, in a worn-out, saucepan, or patch and darn 
forever, over an old carpet.” , 

“You may be thankful, Lillie, that you are- 
free,” sobbed Fannie, who began to think herself 
a most fearfully abused person. “ What would 
you do, now, about those carpets?” 

“ I would certainly have them. You can’t do 
without them. Just order them sent home, and 
have them put down, and then Charley will have 
to pay for them. I am known, very well, at the 
Lawson Brothers. They would send the carpets 
around, in a minute, if I gave the order.” 

“ And Charley is going out to his grandfather’s 
on Friday,” interposed Fannie, “and will not be 
back until Saturday night.” 

“ Just the thing. You can give him a pleasant 
surprise, when he returns. Come out with me, 
Fannie, and look at carpets, anyway. That will 
do no harm.” 

They soon reached ^awson's, and, at last, fixed 
on a lovely carpet. 

“ But I am not prepared to take it this morning, 
Mr. Lawson,” said Fannie. 

“ The cash makes no difference, Mrs. Swift,” 
said the obliging dealer. “ We will give your 
husband three months’ credit. You had better 
take it: otherwise, somebody else may come in 
and buy it.” 

That settled the question. Fannie gave the 
order, and tripped away. 

“It is only sixfy dollars, anyway, Lillie,” she 
said, “ full twenty less than our old ones cost. I 
am sure Charley ought to be satisfied, and praise 
j me for making a good bargain.” 
j Her inner consciousness, however, told her, 

| that her husband would not praise her morning’s 
| work; but she resolutely put such thoughts 
aside; at least, .^hifc she had Miss Lillie by her 
: side, to keep her in countenance. { 
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Charley came home, from his trip, the follow¬ 
ing week, in anything but a comfortable mood. 
He had hoped to borrow some money of his 
grandfather, in order to) increase his capital; but, 
instead, the old gentleman had read him a severe 
lecture on extravagance, and had not scrupled to 
tell him, that he had heard his wife spoken of, as 
almost a spendthrift. “ I’m told,” he said, 


called on Mr. Myers, who had been his main 
standby thus far; but that gentleman received 
him with unusual coolness. He was not pre¬ 
pared to ^cwrd the/assistance d$tirfd t he said. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Swift,” he continued, “But 
I am a plain-spoken man, as you know. And I 
would like to say to a young man, just setting 
out, that this is a poor time to be reftrrnlshing a 


“ that your house is fornished in. a style better chouse. I saw a load of new Carpets going ih, at 
suited to a man retiring from business, than to \ your door* the other morning. I cannot afford 
one just beginning.” < new carpets, this season; and my fdkt’eWn** ask 

Fannie met him with some trepidation. The • it. Excuse me, Mr. Swift, but two gentlemen 
new carpets had been growing, less and less, a \ are just coming in, whom I must see immediately, 
joy, every day. When she heard Charley’s step \ on pressing business,” and he politely bowed 
in the hall, she felt her heart almost stop beating, f Charley out. 


His first words were: “ Where did you get your 
earpets, Fannie?” Poor Fannie dropped her eyes, ; 
and stammered, “ At Lawson’s.” 

“ Did jou pay for them ?” 

“No, we need not pay for them for three 
months.” 

11 Very well, the sheriff will help Lawson get 
his pay for them,” said Charley, bitterly. “ Oh, 
it is no use crying, - now, Fannie. Get what 
comfort you can, out of them, fbr a week or two; 
then we will give them up, along with the rest,” 
and laying aside his travelling wraps, he turned 
on his heel, and walked away. 

Fannie heard the street-door close, a moment 
after. She flew to her room, and threw herself 
on her pillow, sobbing and crying hysterically. 

Charley had gone out, to make a final, des- 


A few days afterward, there was a red flag at 
the Swifts’, and the identical stair-carpet, which 
Fannie had so recently bought, fluttered from 
one of the windows; Within, all was confbsion. 
People were coming and going, inspecting the 
goods, and passing their comments. 

“Are the people dead?” asked a stranger, 
going by, of a bystander. 

“ Only failed,” said the man, indifferently, as 
he consulted his catalogue. 

Years have passed since then, for these filings 
happened in the disastrous years, that followed 
’73; and the Swifts, by industry and ecoporoy, 
have recovered from their ruin. Fannie has 
never since spoken to her “dear Lillie.” It was 
a severe lesson, but a useful one; for now, when¬ 
ever she is tempted to be extravagant, she recalls 


perate effort to keep his head above water. He \ the New Carpets. 


INVINCIBLE. 

BT JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


8hs sat within her citadel. 

In coldly meditative mood ; 

And looks that would at once repel 
Intruders on her solitude. 

And not a star in heaven could be, 

From friendship, more remote than she. 

From out her turret-window, high, 

She looked upon the landscape round; 
Held cloee communion with the sky, 
And in exalted pleasures, found 
Her greatest Joy; as coldly bright, 

As Venus on a wintery night 

Had she a heart 1 Ah, who might know 
What passions beat within her breast? 
What fires burned beneath the snow. 
Volcano-like, she ne'er had guessed; 
As she within hercitadel. 

Declared herself invincible. 

It chanced upon a summer day, 

When she all lightly was arrayed, 
That love In armor stole that way, 

And cast his eye upon the maid ; 

Nor for one moment thought, I wist 
That she was his antagonist 


‘ My troth 1” he said, “ but she Is felr! 

. The very one I’d choose to mate! 

For never did I see elsewhere, 

A beauty so immaculate 1 
And, lost my courage should grow slack. 
At once I will begin the attack I’ 

0 dauntless love! t’were vain for me 
Tby plan of action to rehearse, 

Or tell thy deeds of strategy, 

In this most unheroio verse. 

Enough to know that strong redoubt 
And iron bars, ne'er keep thee out 

From out her lonely tower, she leaned 
So high the common earth above; 

And through the vines that intervened, 
She caught a hasty glimpse of Love. 
But for a moment; yet she felt 
Her icy heart begin to melt 1 

He came again, and yet again. 

Until she, of her own accord, 

To still her heart's bewildering pain, 
Went down to meet her chosen lord; 
Unable longer to repel, 

The conqueror of the citadel. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

IT SHUT H. MAT. 


No. 1—Is an evening demi-toilette, of ivory- slightly gathered, embroidered fioonee, of nain- 
white nun’s cloth, and pale-blue foulard silk, sook or Swiss. Lace may be used, instead of the 
The foundation of the skirt is of pale-blue Silesia, embroidery, if preferred. The. polonaise is made 



It is made just to touoh, and two and a-quarter 


yards in width. This foundation is faoed on the 
outside with the foulard, the width of a hem, and 
then trimmed with three rows of knife-plaitings, 
fire inshes deep. Above each knife-plaiting, is a 
( 160 ) 


of the nun s cloth, and it opens in a deep point, 
on a plasthxm of the bine foulard. The 
embroidery or lace edges this point, and so 
trims the bodice. The back of the polonaise is 
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the embroidery as a beading, to match the skirt. 
For evening wear, we would prefer the elbow- 
sleeve. Many have the sleeves made entirely of 
embroidery or lace. Any of $he thin, white, 
woolen materials, either the nun’s cloth, Eybler 
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draped, and ornamented with pale-blue satin the back drapery. Any of the materials mentioned 
bows. Cuds of embroidery or lace. The sleeves cost seventy-five cents per yard, for double fold; 
may be long, as in the model, or shortened to the thirty-seven to forty for single width. Lace or 
elbow, and trimmed with a knife-plaiting, with embroidery costs, according to the quality. An 

old evening silk may be utilized, for the knife- 
plaitings. If foulard is used, five to six yards 
will be required, for triinming the skirt and 
making the plastroon on the bodice. 

No. 2—Is a walking costume, of striped toils 
d’alsace, a kind of soft-finished gingham, which, 
this season, is most fashionable in stripes, although 
the plaids are still preferred, by some. The skirt 
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cloth, albatross, or French bunting, are desirable \ ~~ " 

for summer wear, as they are pretty, inexpensive, j 

and durable. Four yards of double-width j has a deep-kilted flounce, cut on the bias. Three 
goods, or eight yards of single-width, will be J rows of narrow braid, or machine-stitching, are 
required, and fifteen yards of embroidery or lace, placed above the hem. The tunic is arranged to 
Four yards of satin ribbon, for bows and ends on > fall in a point in front, and the right side is 
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faced with a solid-colored cambric, corresponding 
with the col ore in the material. A. large bow, 
made of the solid cambric, finishes the point. 
The back is draped in irregular puffs. The 
jacket-bodice is double-breasted, ,and rounded off 
in front, and edged with braid or stitching, like 
the flounce on the skirt. Tight coat-sleeves, with 
cuffs cut on the bias. A little poke bonnet, 
trimmed with roses, and soft silk or ribbon, is 
worn with this costume. Fifteen yards of striped 
material, and one yard of plain, will be required. 
This model would be suitable for a traveling 
costunfe, made of some light woolen suiting. 

No. 8—Is a morning oostume, of pale-blue or 
pink cambric. The skirt has a deep, gathered 


No. 5. 

flounce, edged with a narrow knife-plaiting. 
The polonaise is cut without darts, in the front, 
and belted in to fit the waist. A narrow knife- 
plaiting edges the front of the polonaise, and is 
continued all around the bottom edge. The back 
is looped in large puffs. Turn-over collar, and 
coat sleeves. A blue cambric, gypsy bonnet, 
with pink roses, completes this costume. Twelve ; 
yards of yard-wide cambric will be required. 

No. 4—Is a combination costume, for the 
street, of plain and striped woolen or chintz 
material. The skirt has, first, a side-plaited 
flounce, six inches deep, the striped goods being < 
used crosswise. Oyer this, on the front breadth, < 


is a kilting, the whole length of the skirt, made 
of the striped goods, lengthwise. The polonaise 
opens in front, over this, and is made of the 


No. 6.—B. 

loops, over the back drapery. The same border, 
two inches wide, of the stripe, trims the bodice. 
Goat sleeves, with cuffs, of the stripe, put on 


No, 6.—A 

plain material, bordered with a two-inch-wide 
border ‘of the stripe. A scarf is arranged, in 
regular folds, across the front, and ends in long 
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crosswise. Six yards of plain, and eight j%rds 
; of striped, material, will be required. 

■ No. 5^-,Is a breakfast sacque, ofj pale^blue, pink, 

| or any solid-colored cashmere. It is cut double- 
| breasted, and has a rolling collar, cuffs,, and 
! pockets of satin, to match. In our model, the 
sleeves are demi-kmgi; but this is entirely 
| optional. The whole sacque is edged with white 
| lace or embroidery. Lace is the most dressy, 
and quite as serviceable. Six large, iridescent 
pearl buttons are used, for the front. Two and 
a-half yards of cashmere, and seven and a-half 
yards of lace, will be required. 

No. 6—Is the back and front view of a suit, 
for a boy of six years. It is made of a light, 
striped, summer doth. A plain, navy-blue 


; which are tucked, or made of rows of insertion, 
or both combined. 

; \ ^o. §-^Is a; gqo& mpflel for aitoiirnune. It is 
made on a muslin foundation, which is boned. 
On.-, this, are five plaited ruffles, of crinoline or 


No. 7. 

flannel, with narrow, black braid, may be substi¬ 
tuted for the stripes. 

No. 7—Is a striped pink and white cambric, 
or gingham pinafore. The front is Princess, and 
the back takes the form of a blouse. A kilting 
edges the back breadths, and the same is carried 
up each side of the front. The same trims the 
armholes, and edges the front and back of the 
square neck. The Sash commences at the sides, 
and is tied in a large bow at the back. In white 
nainsook, with the ruffles, or knife-plaitings, 
odged with a narrow Valenciennes lace, a very 
dressy apron is made. These aprons are very 
fashionable for all little girls, from two to four 
yean. Some are made with high-necked yokes, 


No. 9. 

match. It is a half-tight-fitting paletot, with 
deep sailor collar. A ribbon is run under 
the band of insertion, at the back, and is tied in 
a bow, as seen in illustration. Large pearl 
buttons fasten the front, which is double-breasted. 


No. 8. 


mohair. , The lower one is box-plaited, and all 
the others are knife-plaited. 

No. 9.—For a girl of two to four years, we give 
an out-door dress of white piqug, trimmed with 
wheel-worked embroidery, insertion and edge to 
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BODICE FOR CHINTZ DRESS: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BT IMILT H. MAT 



We give here an engraving of a pretty and 
seasonable bodice, fbr a chintz drew; and on 
(164) 


the Supplement, folded in with this number, 
we give the patterns, full-size, from which to 
out it out. 

It will be aeen, there, that the bodice consists 
of six pieces, viz: 

L— Halt or Front. 

II.— Halt or Side Front. 

IIL—Halt or Back. 

IV.— Haim or Side Back. 

V.— Hasjp or Collar. 

VI.— Sleeve. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are to be put together. The dotted lines mark 
the darts. This is a very simple and easily made 
bodice, and particularly well suited for a wash 
dress. 

Our model is a little, flowered, chintz pattern, 
on an ecru ground, and on the bodice, edge of 
tunic, and above the hem of the kilt-plaited skirt, 
are two narrow bands, stitched down, of plain, 
red cambric, (soft finish,) or sateen. Loops of 
ribbon, to match ornament the skirt. 

We give, also, on the Supplement, an Alphabet 
for marking Handkerchiefs, etc., etc. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent by mail on ravipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. 

Patterns designed to order. 


Prlncen Dress: Plain.50 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, ... . . 1.00 

Polonaise,.id 

Combination Walking Suits, . .. 1.00 

Trimmed Skirts.. id 

Watteau Wrapper. 50 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, . . . ■. . ..35 

Basques,. 35 

Coots,. 35 

“ with vests or skirts cut off,.50 

Overskirts,. .35 

Talmas and Dolman^ . '. .35 

Waterproofs and Circulars, ..A5 

Ulsters,.A5 


CHILDREN’S PATTEBN8. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . -.261 Basques end C«te, • • -25 

Combination Suits, ,. . .35' Coats A Vests or Cut Skirts ito 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25 [ Wrappers,.T5 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25. Waterproofs, Circulars 

“ Fancy, . . .351 and Ulsters,.25 


BOYS’ PATTERN8. 


&!T: : : 

... .25 
... .20 

Wrappers,. . . 
Gents 7 Shirts, 

Vest* .... 

... .20 

“ Wrappers, 

Ulsters, . . . 

... .30 



In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mbs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
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WINDOW CURTAIN. 


BT MBS. JANE WKAVEB. 



The foundation of tUid curtain is unbleached 
cotton. The embroidery is done in red and blue 
cottons, in cross and Italian stitch, patterns of 
which we have given, at various times. Three 
bands of insertion of antique lace are let in 


between the embroidered bands of the cotton. 
This forms the border*! The whole is edged with 
lace of an antique design. This curtain makes 
a very pretty portibre, vnade of felt or cloth, in 
light-blue or oljive. 


' A 


C H E N I L L ft E M B ft 0 T D UftY- ' f O N S A 11 N . 

BT TSBfl. JANE' WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we .give, printed 
in colors, a new style of embroidery; Ohmille 
Embroidery, on Satin . It has the great advantage 


| of being very easily and quickly worked, and pro¬ 
duces an exceedingly handsome effect. Our illus- 
! tration gives the designs for a sofa-cushion, in 
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SMALL TABLE. 


cream-colored satin; but each of the different 
flower arrangements can be used separately, as a 
repeat, or in various combinations, for other pur¬ 
poses of decorative needlework. The designs are 
merely worked in outline, in fm6 chenille, and, as 
the beauty of the work depends entirely upon 
the choice of colors, for suitable flower groups, 
arranged in a conventional style, it affords great 
scope for the exercise of artistic taste, and does 
not necessitate a laborious amount of work. The 
following directions may be ©f service: Thread 
a needle with chenille; make a knot, and bring 
the needle through, in the usual manner, 
from the wrong side to the right, exactly on the 
line of design; for instance, beginning to work 
at the bottom of a leaf. Thread another fine 
needle with one thread of filoselle, exactly to 
match the chenille in color. Make a knot, and 
bring the filoselle needle throijgh, from the wrong 
side to the right, inserting the needle on the line 
of design, a quarter of an inch from the point 


where the needle threaded with chenille has been 
inserted before. Place the chenille along the 
line of design; let the filoselle fall right across 
the chenille; insert the filoselle needle quite close 
to the point where you have brought it through, 
or even in the same hole. Be careful to see that 
the filoselle has crossed the chenille, and draw 
the needle down from the right side to the wrong. 
This stitch is called couching, in church em¬ 
broidery. Continue the whole of the work in 
the same manner, fastening the chenille carefiillj 
along the line of design, by sewing it down in 
the manner described, with filoselle to match the 
color of chenille you are laying on. In working 
a curve or round, take the filoselle stitches very 
closely together; and, in turning a sharp point, 
take two filoselle stitches in the same place, 
exactly at the angle. This will enable you to 
follow the design, quite accurately. The filoselle 
Btitches will not show in the least, when outlining 
in chenille. 


SMALL TABLE, WITH COVER IN OUTLINE AND 
KENSINGT ON-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


BT ipBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Either buy, or have jnade, a small table of the \ to be enlarged, bu(, this; or any other simple 
above shape. Have the legs painted black, and \ design, may be used for ornamentation. The 
varnished. The top and shelf are of well-seasoned > colors must be in acoord with the famishing of 
Avhite pine. The cover is of mummy cloth, and \ the room for which it is designed. A tasseled, 
the design is worked id crewels, in outline-etitch f worsted fringe edges the top and shelf, and is put 
for the stems and scrolls. The leaves and flowers j on with brass-headed tacks, which come for the 
are in Kensington-stitch. The design will have j purpose. 
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DESIGN FOR CROCHETED LACE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Crochet in cotton, or fine Saxony wool. Lace j petticoats. All these sorts of hand-made trlm- 
of the latter is much used for trimming flannel \ mings are now very fashionable. » 

POPPY DESIGN, FOR TEA-CLOTH. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 

In the front of the number, we give a very > The materials for working are in crewel, three 
beautiftil design for a Poppy, in embroidery, > shades of scarlet, one of dark-gray, for shading, 
for a Tea-Cloth, or any other suitable purpose. S black, and two shades of pale blue, green for the 
Single sprays of these scarlet poppies are always \ centre bud and its leaves; also, white, for the 
effective, particularly when the design is not j lighter shading of the tip of the seed-vessel in 
formal, as this is not. j the centre. The stamens are done with black 

The material for a Tea-Cloth, to be worked l crewel, but the stems of the stamens with fine, 
with this Poppy, should be aq ectw damask table- > black silk. Wherever the engraving is light, 
eloth, that which is termed unbleached. The j there use the light scarlet and the two other 
design can be drawn on it, by putting a piece of > shades, as seen in the engraving. The dark-gray, 
carbon paper on the glossy side, next to the \ when placed behind the black stamens, throws 
material, and tracing over the pattern with a \ these to the surface. The design should be in 
black lead-pencil, pressing it hard. ' > detached flowers, and without stems. 

. r. 

DESIGN FOR SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 

FOB BOBB OK SKIRT FOR INFANT. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 
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EBI^OHIAL chit-chat. < 

Be Americans, At Least.— One of the principal New York \ 
dailies, in a recent Article, severely criticises the slavish / 
imitation of English life and manners, which prevails, to a j 
great extent, not only there, but elsewhere in this country, t 
among those who call themselves “ the fashionable set.” M New 
York society,” it says, “ is still provincial, to a painful degree, 
and it is mofoed by its manifest, and often ridiculous, at- j 
tempts to ape English manners and English customs, and to 
adopt an English tone. What it strives for, is, rather, re¬ 
cognition and consideration in London, than in New York | 
and the consequence is, that it lacks the essential quality 
of original and genuine merit. Its imitation is snobbish, 
and betrays a consciousness of its inherent deficiency.” 

This was precisely what the Duke of Sutherland said, 
recently, at a dinner p^rty,dn New York, though he said itlp 
more courteous language, and only after he had been urged 
for his opinion. It is what we have frequently heard 
English gentlemen of rank and position remark, whdn they 
thought their intimacy would warrant so free an expression 
ofthei* views, “Why do you ape us, so much,” they say, 

“ our faults, ss well as our virtues? Why. are you not more 
American ? Your political institutions ,are different; fortunes 
are differently distributed; everybody, in your country, has 
to work for a Bring, the very best condition of affairs for a 
nation, bye-the-bye. Why, then, imitate social customs un¬ 
fitted for you ? Why not be truly Amcripan, and, therefore, 
original?” It is this copying of English, ljfe, which the 
journal, alluded to, calls “provincial.” When the highest 
aim of an individual, *f eedety, or of A nation; is to imitate, 
true exoellenoe wiU never be achieved. If Michael Angelo 
had copied Raphael, what a failure he would have been! 

For It does not follow, If we decline to imitate English 
conventionalities, that we shall, therefore, be ill-bred. Tho 
French, the Tapi law, afo well-bred* and yet are distinctively 
national. True breeding doea-not depend on ady “ trick of 
manner,” but on an unselfish deference for the feelings of 
others. On this point, the journal, in question, says: “ The 
fashionable society of New York, is not yet, by may, means, 
distinguish eri/a£Jt« gentleness, itA instinctive good Weeding, 
its inherited cultivation, and ,its . hlg^-b^ed oourjtefy. And, 
for a time, at least, it is likely to grow worse, rather than 
better; for the new wealth, which mus^ of necessity, be 
brought into it, is still, for the most phrt, tainted with 
vulgarity and coarseness. It may furnish the basis for an 
aristocracy of strength and'^njdtorial power, bnt it will be 
long before we get from it'imkji sweetness and light—just 
what we most stand in need of, in New York.” 

And we will repeat, what we said -at first, that the evil is 
not confined to New York, but .pervades other cities, also, and ^ 
, wrap extends to aome rural communities. Ills in the union of 
■ couxtefly with culture, that wedfnd the highest type. When 
f a person is not only thoughtful of the feelings of others, hot 
. 1* informed enough to talk on gnjt subject that is started, 
then, and then only, have/on tho “ beAtt ideal;” the union, in 
Short* of social and intellectual culture. 

The Circulation of this magazine is greater, this year, than 
1 It was even last; and It was greater last year, than tlpe year 
before; a proof that It continues to bd tte cheapen a* wU as 
best. It is also greater than Omtof all the other lady'b books 
together. ' “So much/' writes an old subscriber, “ for pub¬ 
lishing a magazine of real merit, and not a mere catch-penny.” 
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Indian Bros, Gaston, Etc.—I t Is a sign of improving 
taste, that India rugs, and other Oriental fabrics, are so 
much the fashion, at present. We can remember the 
time, and It was not many years ago, when you could hardly 
buy a Turkish, or Persian, oarpet, anywhere. Yet, now, not 
only ore their patterns and colors imitated by our own manu¬ 
facturers, but you can get the real article, by hundreds, and 
at comparatively low prices. 

Nor is the reason for this far to seek. Apart from the 
natural beauties of the dyes used, and the knowledge, taste, 
and skill of the natives of India, in the harmonious arrange¬ 
ment of colors, the charm of their*textile fabrics lies in the 
simplicity of the decorative details, and intelligent treatment 
of them, with reference to the purpose the fabric is to serve. 
If you get them to copy a plant, for a carpet, they will peg 
it down flat on the ground, laying its Jeeves, and buds, and 
floWert, out, symmetrically, bn either Bide of the central 
stem, and then only will they begin to reproduce it. Each 
Object or diririSb of an object will be represented in its 
own proper color, but without half-tints of the color, or light 
and shade of any kind, so that the ornamentation looks 
perfectly flat, and laid like a mosaic in its ground. 

Nothing can be more ignorant and ridiculous, than the 
English, French, and American method!, of depicting huge 
nosegays on carpets, with the effect of fall relief. It is 
certain, that ydu know Dot wheUe to aet your foot among 
them. Indian artists are also carefal to avoid anything 
like a violent contrast. Although the richest colors may be 
used, they are so arranged, as to produce the effect of a 
neutral bloom/ which ponce Adwn every detail* almost to tho 
softness and transparenqy of atmosphere. All these Oriental 
rugs, and carpets, moreover, being hand-woven, outwear, 
altogether, those made ib French, English, or American 
looms. 

Fob Futt Cents, we will send, to any subscriber, or to 
the friend of any subscriber, a copy of either of our beautiful 
steel-engravings for framing, “Gran’father Tells of York- 
town/’or ‘‘The Surrender of O^nwajlis.” , For one dollar, 
we'will send tith. J Thta bUng* the '“Centennial Year” of 
ferktqwn, everyone should have a copy of one, or both, of 
these patriotic engravings. 

J The Thorouohlt National character of “ Peterson ” has 
long been known. Writers of ability, from every section, 
are welcome to its pages. In the present number, we have 
a story bjra Western authoress one by*a Southern one, two 
by writers from the Middle States, and one by a lady of New 
England./ It was so, also, in the Jnly dumber. 

41 HANigowER £han Ever.”— The WiHJamsport (Md.) Pilot 
lays of onr lastTrantbar: “ Peterson's is handsomer than ever: 
tharuiis not the least donbt but that thisla nfE magazine for 
the household, and'should not fail toreSch the family circle 
ofall.” 

The SnsLENdRAVtvo, in this number, is another of those 
costly and betiutiful illustrations, which can only be found 
in “ Peterson.” Every other magazine of note has abandoned 
steeb engravings, long ago, In conseqfiencfe of the expense. 
Bnt our rule is to give the best, regardless of cost 
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A Nbw Volcmb began, with the July number, albfding 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those 
who do not want back; numbers from January. But back 
numbers can be supplied, if wished. It it never toe, late to get 
etp clmbe. Clubs may begin with either the January, or July 
number; but all the members of a club must begin with 
the earns number. Always say when your club is to begin. 
Send for a specimen, and get up a club. Our clubs, and the 
premiums, remember, are as follows: 

Two copies for one year for $&50, or three copies for 9A501 
with either our large tied engraaing, “ Gron'father Tells of 
Vorktown,” for a premium, or our elegant, gilt, quarto, 
illustrated Album. 

Four copies for one year for 96.50, or six copies lor 99.00, 
or ten copies for 914.00, with an extra copy of the magartmefor 
one gear, ae a premium, 

FIts copies for one .year for 98.00, or seven oopies for 
$10.50, or twelve oopies for 917.00, with both an extra oopg for 
p re mium , and either the ttecl+ngraving, , or Album. For larger 
clubs, still greater inducements. But see the Prospectus on 
the second page of the cover. 

Our terms are so low, our premiums so valuable, that no 
atker mageame can compete urith them, 

Thb Colobbd Draw, given in our July number, for a 
photograph frame, has been so popular, that we add, beret 
some bints for making other frames, somewhat similar. For 
instance, a very pretty photograph frame can be nude by 
embroidering on satin, sateen, or'Velvet. The frame, when 
completed, should be ten inohes long, and eight and Srhalf 
wide. The embroidery should begin down in the Left-hand 
corner, and extend to the top of the frame, soy to about the 
middle of the top, or toward the right-hand of the top. Of 
course, in putting on the design, care must be taken, that 
not too much of it is cut off, by the square, or oval, place, 
which is to be left for the photograph* Anyone who can 
design, or can copy from nature, (which is oven better,) can, 
for a very small expense, make exquisite frames of this kind* 
Daisies, golden-rod, lilies of the valley, wild roses, snow-drops, 
carnations, clover, etc., aU look beautiful on these frames. 
Among the very prettiest, which we have seen, was one of 
clover-blossoms and leaves, thrown on an old-gold, sateen 
ground; another was of golden-jod, on a dark-blue, satin 
ground; and another of field daisies, on a dark velvet ground. 
If painting is preferred to embroidery, it looks equally well, 
and is more quickly accomplished. Tho frames can be easily 
made at home, of stiff card-board, or of very thin wood, and 
covered with the material afterwards. 


REVIEW OF, NEW BOOKS. 

Watery of Woman Suffrage. Edited bp Elieabeth Oadg 
Stanton, Suean B* Anthony, and Matilda Joelyn Gage. IUuetrated 
with Steel Engraving*.. in two voiumee. Volume l: L846-186L 
New York: Fowler A Well*. —In this handsome octavo 
volume, we have a history of the movements in favor of 
female voting. Until within the last thirty years, or so, 
little, or nothing, had been done to agitate for woman suf¬ 
frage. The first convention, In favor of that object, was held 
at Seneca Fulls, in the State of New York, A. D. 1948. Sinot 
that period, however, there has been no lack of persistent 
work, or of earnest leaden; and ws welcome, most heartily, 
this attempt to preserve, in a move permanent form than the 
fleeting columns of the newspaper press, the history of the 
movement The volume is embellished with numerous 
portraits, engraved on steel, among them those of the editors, 
and of Frances Wright, Amelia Bloomer, and Lucretla Mott 

Random Ramble •. By Lduiee Chandler Moulton, 1 col, 
16mo. Boston.* Roberta B*vthur»+-lx\ this dainty, Uttlo 
volume, we have a collection of sketches of Europe, very 
appropriately called “ Bandom Hambies,” since they do not 


pretend to the dignity of a regular book of travels, but are 
mere penfnd ink etchings,taken, as it were, “ on the wing.” 
Yet they are far more interesting than if they were more 
pretentious. There is not a dull line in them. The opening 
of Parliament, by the Queen; the Homan carnival; Venice, 
Florence, Paris, London; Italian life, French shopping, the 
English at home; all these, and a score of other things, are 
hit off with a graphic force, yet a lightness of touch, that 
places these “ Bandom Hambies " at the very head of bocks of 
its class. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Etiquette of Social life in Waehmgtof. By Mre, Madele in e 
Vptian Dahlgren. Fifth Edition. I voL, 12 mo. J. B. Lippin- 
cott A Co. —Very few books on etiquette have any reason for 
their existence. Generally, too, they are written by people 
who know less than they pretend. But this is an excep¬ 
tion. In the first place,, Washington society is JJke none 
anywhere else, and there are certain rules, indispensable to 
know, if you go there. In the second place, Mrs. Dahlgren has 
long held a conspicuous position in the social life of Wash¬ 
ington, and is really an authority on disputed points of 
etiquette, at the National Capital. We oordially commend 
the book. We do not wonder it has passed to a fifth edition. 

Hietory of a Pari$ienne. By Octave FeuiUet. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Petereon A Brother*. —This is a novel of 
society, of aristocratic society, in Pails; and, like all of Feu- 
illet's stories, is admirably told. But it is even bettor than 
his usual fictions; more artistic, spirited, full of dramatic 
power. A profound moral, Which every mother would do 
well to ponder, underlies the whdle. Fortunately, however, 
marriages for money are, as yet, the exception, not the rule, 
in America, and the warning has less force here than it 
would have abroad. 

Mildred* Cadet. By Alice King RamOtou. 1 vol.,' 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Petereon A Brother*. —This is a bright, 
cheery, love-story, just the kind that ladies love to read. 
But It has a merit even beyond this, and -one that will win 
for it unusual popularity: it is an Idyl of West Point { Snd 
the authoress, the wife of an army officer, knows all the 
details of life there, and has described them accurately. The 
story has a reality, indeed, that we find in few fictions. The 
Whole bdok ; is vigorous and original. 

The Story of Helen Troy. By the author of "Goldeii Rod." 
Jin Idyl of Mount Deeerl 1 vol, 12 mo. New Ydrk: Reaper 
A Brother*. —This is a novel of society, of New York society, 
and Its merit is, that It has been Written, evidently, by one 
familiar with that society. Stories of polite life, whether In 
this country, or abroad, have generally come from persons, 
Who were never “ In society,” at all, and are, therefore, more 
or less, caricatures. “ Helen Troy*’ la an exception. 

The Tutr't Window. No Name Seriet. 1 vol., 12mo. Botton: 
Robert* Brothert.-^Om of the best of this anonymous series. 
The author is probably the wife of some American diplomat, 
who has retidbd at the Court offlf Petersburg; for the 
descriptions of the ceremonies at the palace, at balls, wed¬ 
dings* and -christenings, an such aaeouldonly have -been 
written by an eye-witness. Who can the fair novelist be? 

Mr*. Geoffrey. By the author *Phfflti.” 1 voL, 12tno. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott A Co. —The heroines of this 
novelist-are always charming; but the heroine of this one 
is most, charming of all* She Is foU of aharacter, yet 
eminently loveable ; bright, trusting, spirited* womanly in 
all things.' We,know mo more agreeable reeding, especially 
fora summer day* than u Mm. Geoffrey.” 

Eand-Bpok vf English Synonym*. ByL. J. OampbpH I vole 
16 me. Bottom Lee A Shepard —There are not less .than 
forty-four thousand words in this admirable little hand-book. 
We cordially recommend it to all, who wish to acquire a 
mastery of the English language, ■. 

Roeecrqfl By the author of "Acheahf oto. 1 vol, 12 mo, 
Boehm: Lee A Shepard. —A very excellent story, with a good 
moral; just the book,therefore,for family reading. Really* 
of its kind, one of the beet flctkmsof the year. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Premium Engraving* tor Fifty Cents.—M any requests 
have been made to us that tv* should sell copies of our 
premium engravings. We, therefore, offer, to subscribers to 
this magasine, or to any of their friends, either of the following 


for fifty cents : 

The Surrender of Cornwallis, . . . . . (2*7 in. by 20) 

Washington’s Adieu to Hla Generals, . . (27 44 44 20) 

Bunyan on Trial, . ..(27 44 44 20) 

Bunyan in Jail,.. . . . . (27 “ “ 20) 

Washington’s First Interview with His Wife,(24 44 44 20) 

The Star Of Bethlehem,.(24 M 44 16) 

41 Our Father Who Art in Heaven, 44 . . (24 44 44 16) 

Washington at Trf.nton,.. . (24 44 44 16) 

Bessie’s Birth-Dat,.(24 44 44 16) 

CHRIST WeEPINO OVER JERUSALEM, . . . . (24 “ 44 16) 

Hot Loot but Gone Before,.(24 •* “ 16) 

Christmas Morning,.. . . (24 44 “ 20) 

Gran’father Tells of Yorktown, . . . . (24 44 44 20) 

Washington at Valley Forge, ..... (27 44 44 20) 

The Angels of Christmas, . ..(20 44 44 10) 

The Parable of the Lilies,.(20 44 44 16) 


Always say, when remitting, which plate is desired. 
Address, Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

' Hors ford’s Acid Phosphate, for seasickness. Prof. 
Adolph Ott said: 44 In the plurality of cases, I saw the 
violent symptoms yield, which characterize that disease, and 
give way to a healthy action of the functions impaired.’’ 

Business Enterprise.— There are few houses, in this 
country, doing as much business, as Messrs. March&l A 
Smith, (see their advertisement, on another page,) that cap 
claim, as they do: that, for twenty years, they have not had 
one dissatisfied purchaser. This, too, after having apld 
thousands of instruments, is a remarkable and enviable 
record. Their advertisement of Pianos, is worth reading. 

r Pearl’s White Glycerine, cures sunburn and prickly 
heat, and makes the akin soft and smooth. Use Pearl’s White 
Glycerine Toilet Soap. 

No danger. German Corn Remover is harmless, but it 
always cures. 25 cento. Sold by druggists. 

Look out for counterfeits. There are many imitations, 
and but one genuine German Corn Remover. 25 cents. 


MOTHEJtG* DEPARTMENT. 

' [Mediual Botany—Of the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LTVESEY, M. D. 

HO. VTH.— ^-CeN^aVrY.-—- fiARBATIA ANGOLA*!*. 

The American cCntauty is a pretty plant, possessing'the 
following botanical chttabtets, by which even a no Vice can 
readily distinguish It: Stem, acutely four-englod, twelve to 
eighteen Inches high, generally much branched and bushy- 
branches, opposite and 1 crest; leaves, about one inch long, 
oblong, bvate, acute, clasping; calyx, five-ported, half the 
length of the coral la, the segments of which are deeply five- 
parted, of delicate rose-color. It is quite frequent through¬ 
out the Middle and Southern States, found In sterile, old 
fields, and open Woods, as well as in low grounds. American 
centaury, in its general aspect, bears a close resemblance to 
the European (ETythrxa Oontaurium), and possesses the same 
medical properties. All parts of the plant are employed In 


medicine; it is intensely bitter, and Is deservedly popular in 
some sections, more so, however, in ye olden'time, when 
drag-stores and physicians were Isas common, than at pres¬ 
ent. Homoeopathy, with its minute pellets, and saccharine 
powders, and the pleasant elixirs, fluid extracts, and active 
principles of the chemist, have almost entirely displaced 
many of these old, popular, and really good domestic reme¬ 
dies of indigenous growth. Time was, and not forty yean 
ago, when almost every mother in the country had a goodly 
bunch of centaury, hanging from a rafter in the garret, cut 
when in bloom, amidst other bunches of pennyroyal, cotnep, 
hoarhound, sage, and the bog Of hops. In cases of slight 
remittents, or intermittents. or in loss of appetite, weakness 
of stomach or digestion, or, general languor and debility, 
she would put a handful 6f the tops Of centaury—weighing, 
perhaps, one ounce—into any suitable vessel, cover with 
about a pint of boiling water, cover, and let it digest till cold. 
Of this, a wineglassful was given, frequently, during the 
intervals of fever, and three times a day, to give appetite, and 
tone up the system. Medicine did not cost the fanner and 
laboring man so much in those days as now, nor were doc¬ 
tors’ bills so great a tax. 

Cleavers.— Galium Aparme, [Gala, milk, some species cur¬ 
dle milk.]—Of twelve species, east of the Mississippi, and of 
eight, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, this one alone is used 
to any extent In medicine. Its chief characteristics are: 
8tem, procumbent, four to six feet long, prickly; leaves, 
about one aud a-half inches In length, sessile, tapering to the 
base, in verticils or whorls of six to eight; flowers, mostly 
on axillary, elongated peduncles. Found along fence-rows, 
banks, edges of woods, shaded places, etc. It is known also 
by the names of goose-grass, robin-raU-the-hedge, eto. It is 
an annual, and flowers in May. (Mlitim, or dleavert, grows 
In Europe, also, and has long been used by the peasantry of 
England, in cases of dropsy and lepra 'vulgaris, an obstinate 
cutaneous disease. It is used in strong decoction, generally, 
but the Inspissated juice, obtained by crashing and pressure, 
is still more efficient in diseases of the skin, scrofula, and 
scorbutic affections. It Is aperient and diuretic, also, but to 
obtain favorable results. It has to' be used freely in decoc¬ 
tion, while a teaspoeriftil of the Juice is a full dose. A 
decoction, or ointment—the latter made by taking any 
quantity, covering with lard, and simmering in an earthen 
pipkin for a time, then strain through a charm linsn doth 
—can be .used to advantage, externally, to scrafrikras 
swellings. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

A^-Evertthlhg 1 telating tdtb’i department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communica¬ 
tions are to be beaded: “For Peterson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers. 

No. 118.— Triple Acrostic. 

1. To vibrate regularly. 2. A foetival in English oountry- 
plaoeai 3. A cup for liquors.. 4. A mythological being. 

6. A sea-fowl of the genua Iaurus. & A measure of surface. 

7. A tint* 

Primal a—One of a genus of brilliant birds. 

Centrals, —Applied to the highest class of envoys from the 
pope 

jiNofa—Changed from natural enmity to the love of God. 
Dunkirk, N. T. Mt Dot. 

No. 119^— Riddle. 

The first of fifty; the r Whole of fifty; the last of fifty. 
What Is It? 

Q*t*ney, Wk. Wiboonmn Girl. 
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No. 120.—Poamvn and Combabattveo. ) 

bimt.—Afenleitti; toietard. Amnt>Hind; kinder. 

1. A whining tone; an easy gallop. j 

2. A young hone; the cutting-iron of a plough. I 

3. An exhibition; a short fall of rain. j 

4. A title; a kind of a table, on which goods in a shop are i 

fed. - | 

Gripe Lawn, Fa. X. 

Answers Next Month. J 

Asnrm to Ptzxlzs nr the July Nuxbeb. { 

No. 113w 

1. Clout, lout, out 2. Creel, reel, eel. 3. Grape, rape, ape. 
No. 114. 

Thinly. [“th"inLY.] 

No. 115. 

Aspersion. 

No. 116. 

Monasteries. 

No. 117. 

Verbena. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

MSrBcrry Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested bp a \ 
practical housekeeper. j 

SUMMER n TUBES. | 

Lemonade To six lemons, allow three-quarters of a pound | 
of tamp-sagar, and a pint of boiling water; rub the lemons j 
vtUt some of the sugar, peel them yery thin, strain the juice, j 
pvt it, with the lemon-peel and sugar, into a jog, and pour 
wver it one pint of boiling water; coyer the jog well with a 
cloth, to keep in the steam, and let it cool. This must be 
rtmtaed, and diluted with oold water, to make three pints. 

Omger Beer .—Boil six onnoes of braised ginger, in three 
quarts of water, for half-an-hour; then add fire pounds of 
loaf-sugar, a gill of lemon-juice, quarte impound of honey, 
and seventeen quarts move of water, and strain tt through a 
doth. When it is cehi, pat in the white of an egg, and two 
drachms of essence of lemon. After standing three or fbur 
days, it may be bottled. 

7b Make a 8maU Quantity Quickly. —Over three-quarters of 
t pound of loaf-sugar, one and a-quarter ounces of sliced < 
ginger, and the peel of a lemon, pour a gallon of boiling ] 
eater; when lukewarm, odd a spoonful of yeast, and the Juice - 
of a lemon. This last Isa most convenient receipt, when j 
only a small quantity, for some particular occasion, is 4 
required, as it is quickly xpade, and not much trouble to \ 
prepare. The yeast should be in it one night. > 

Claret Cup. —Pot into a howl, three bottles of soda-water, l 
sad one bottle of claret. Pare a lemon very thin, and grate \ 
anntmeg; add to these, in a jng, one ponnd of loaf-sugar, j 
and pour over them one pint of boiling water; when cold, > 
gfrmin, and mix with the wine and soda-water; a little lemon ’ 
Jake may be added. j 

MEATS, ETC. \ 

Boast Feel—Take from four to six pounds of the beet end : 


every ten minutes, first with butter, and then with Its own 
gravy. It will take one honr and a-half, to two hours. 
During the last quarter of an honr, bring the Joint nearer 
to the fire, and sprinkle It, plentifully, with salt Serve with 
the gravy over, carefblly strained, and freed from fat, and 
with the juiee of a lemon, and a small piece of fresh butter, 
added to it 

Roast Ducks. —Pluck, singe, and draw, blanch the feet, and 
remove their skin; make a stuffing, with sage, onions (pre¬ 
viously blanched and chopped fine), and breadcrumbs, using 
twice as much onion as sage, and twice as much breadcrumbs 
as onion; add a little butter, pepper, and salt to taste. When 
stuffed, truss them; tie some thin slices of bacon over the 
breasts, roast for fifteen minutes, before a brisk fire, basting 
well with batter; remove the bacon from the birds, a minute 
or two before they are ready. Serve with gravy in the dish, 
but not over the birds. 

White Sauce. —Take a good-sized piece of butter, pnt on the 
fire, in a perfectly clean, small saucepan; when thoroughly 
mixed with the butter, add, gently, new milk or cream, if 
wanted rich, stirring all the while, till of a proper thickness. 
Flavor with salt, pepper, a little grated nutmeg, and a small 
piece of lemon-peel; boll np together. Just before serving, 
add lemon-juice to taste, and stir in the yolk of one egg off 
the fire. Great caro is required, in stirring in the flour and 
milk, over the fire, to prevent lumping. 

Cutlet*. —Take one pound of any underdone meat, mince it 
in the sausage machine, or pound it in a mortar, season with 
pepper and salt, and add the yolks of two raw eggs. Frees 
it out to the thickness of a cutlet, then, with a sharp knife, 
shape it into as many cutlets as possible, egg and breadcrumb, 
and fry them in boiling lard; servo round some mashed 
potatoes, asparagus points, or green peas tossed in butter. 

Broad Beans and Bacon. —Chooee young beans, boil them 
in water, with a goodly piece of baoon, a sprig or two of 
savoury. When they are done, put the pioco of bacou on a 
dish, drain the beans, toss them, for a minute, in a saucepan, 
with plenty of minced parsley, and some butter, and then 
put them around the bacon. 

To Fry Chicken*. —Cut up the chickena, and season them 
with salt and cayenne pepper; roll them in flour, and fry 
them in hot lard; when the whole are fried, pour off the 
lard, and put In quarter-pound of butter, one teacnpful of 
cream, a little flour, and some scalded parsley, chopped fine, 
for the sauce. 

VEGETABLES. 

7b Cook Asparagus. —To each half-gallon of water, allow 
one heaped tablespoonful of salt Asparagus should be 
dre s s e d as soon as possible, after it is cut, although it may be 
kept for a day or two,by putting the stalks into cold water; 
yet, to bo good, like every other vegetable, it cannot be 
cooked too fresh. Scrape the white part of the stem, begin¬ 
ning from the head, and throw them into cold water; then 
tie them Into bundles of about twenty each, keeping the 
heads all one way, cut the stalks evenly, that they mAy all 
be one length; put them into boiling water, with salt in the 
above proportion; keep then) boiling quickly until tender, 
with the saucepan uncovered. When the asparagus is done, 
dish it upon toast, which should be dipped in the water the 
asparagus was cooked in, and leave the white ends outward 
each way, with the points meeting in the middle. Serve 
with a tureen of melted butter. 

Macceroniy trilh Tomato Sauce—Neapolitan Method. —Throw 
one ponnd of maccaroni into a saucepan of boiling water 
and salt; the water must be quite boiling. When sufficiently 
cooked, strain off all the water, put it into a saucepan, with 
three ounces of butter, three ounces of grated cheese, and 
the tomato sauce. Keep it on the Are, until the maccaroni 



of the neck of veal, trim It neatly, and joint the cutlets. Put 
it to roast, at a very moderate fire, and baste it, plentifully, 

Vol. LXXX —11. 


acquires a fine color from the tomatoes, but caro must bo 
taken, not to keep it too long on the fire, lest it become soft 
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and pasty. The tomatoes arc prepared for the sauce, as 
follows: Tako ripe tomatoes, wash, dry them, and cut them 
into halves ; put them into a saucepan, without any water 
with salt, pepper, a few cloves, a little onion and celery, and 
boil till sufficiently done; pass through a sieve, and pour 
tuto the saucepan of maocaroni, as mentioned above. 

Turnips Stewed tn Butter (Good ).—This is an excellent way 
of dressing the vegetable, when it is mild, and finely grained; 
but its flavor, otherwise, is too strong to be agreeble. Alter 
they have been washed, wiped quite dry, and pared, slice 
the turnips nearly half-an-inch thick, and divide them into 
dices. Just dissolve one ounce of butter, for each ludf-pouod 
of the turnips; put them in as flat as they can be, and stew 
them, very gently, indeed, from three-quarters of an hour to 
a full hour. Add a seasoning of salt and white pepper, when 
they are half done. When thus prepared, they «may be 
dished over fried or nicely boiled mutton cutlets, or served 
by themselves. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple Dumplings. —Take some finely sifted flour, say half- 
pound, and half the quantity of suet (quarter-pound), very 
finely shred, and well froed from skin. Mix the suet 
and flour, add a pinch of salt, and half-a-teaspoonful of baking 
powder, with sufficient cold water or milk, to make it of the 
right consistency. Knead it well, and roll it out to the thick¬ 
ness required. Divide this paste into as many pieces as are 
required for the dumplings. Take some largo-sized apples, 
peel, core, sprinko them with moist sugar; then insert into 
the*cavity of oach, some butter, sugar, and a clove. Cover 
them with the paste, and Join the edges, carefully. Tie each 
dumpling up in a floured cloth, and boil about an hour. 
Untie them, carefully, and turn them out without breaking 
them; serve with cream and sugar. N. B.—A little currant 
jelly may be substituted for the butter, sugar, and clove. 

Silver Jetty. —Dissolve two ounces of isinglass, in one pint 
of water. Squeeze the juice of two lemons into a wineglass 
of gin; add it to the isinglass, and sweeten to taste, putting 
in twelve or fourteen drops of almond flavoring. Boil 
altogether, and clear with the whites of four eggs. Add 
bits of silver leaf, and agitate the mould till it Is almost set 
Gold jelly may be mado in the same way, by using a wine¬ 
glass of pale brandy, Instead of the gin, and adding gold leaf, 
in place of silrer. 

Coffee Ice Pudding. —Pound two ounces of freshly roasted 
coffee in a mortar, just enough to crush the berries, without 
reducing them to powder. Tut them into a pint of milk, with 
six ounces of loaf-sugar, let it boil, then leave it to got cold; 
strain it on the yolks of six eggs, in a double saucepan, and 
stir, on the fire, till the custard thickens. When quite cold, 
work into it a gill and a-half of cream, whipped to a froth. 
Freeze the mixture in the ice-pot, then fill a plain ico mould 
with it, and lay it in ice till the time of serving. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cleaning Black Sitk. —One of the things “not generally 
known,'* at least in this country, is tho Parisian method of 
cleaning black silk; the modus operandi is very simple, and 
tho result infinitely superior to that achieved in any other 
manner. The silk must be thoroughly brushod and wiped 
with a cloth, then laid flat on a board or table, and well 
sponged with hot coffee, thoroughly freed from sediment by 
l*‘ing strained through muslin. The silk is sponged on the 
side Intended to show, it is allowed to become partially dry, 
and then ironed on the wrong side. Tho coffoe removes 
every particle of grease, and restores tho brilliancy of silk 
without Imparting to it either the shiny appearance or 
crnckly and papery stiffness obtained by boor, or, indeed, any 
other liquid. The silk really appears thickened by tlio 
process, and this good effect is permanent. 


{ iron, or waterplate filled with boiling water. The g r eaac 

* will melt f and tho French chalk absorb it. Brush or rob It 

• off; repeat if necessary. 

I TRIFLES IN FANCY WORK. 

To akt ladt, who does much work, few things ato more 
. useful, than an ornery cushion; as, when the weather U 
warm, needles are apt to becomo rusty, and so spoil the 
work. Emery cushions may be made of many shapes. One 
of the newest forms, is that of a tea cosy, nicely stuffed with 
emery powder, and with a small flower, star, or other deeign, 
embroidered in filoselle, or worked in beads, on the sides. A 
tiny cord should be placed along the seams, and twisted into 
a loop at the top, to resemble a handle. They may be made 
| of any pretty material—silk, satin, or velvet 
| Many people have in their possession handsome boxes, 
| that they are afraid to use, because they would be apt to 
| become very much scratched, if stood about on tables, 
| brackets, etc., without the protection of a cover. In order 
| to make a cover to prevent this, cut a piece of material, tho 
same shape as the top of tho box. Cut two pieces for the 
) sides, and two pieces of the same shape as the back and front 
\ of the box. You will then have five pieces; bind eaeh piece 
| all round with narrow ribbon, and sew them together at the 
\ sides, so as to make a cover exactly tho size and shape of 
i your box. If it fits exactly, it will nood neither strings nor 
> buttons to keep it on. 

| For concealing flower-pots, pretty covers may be made in 
> tho following manner: Tako a piece of card-board, as broad 
| as the flowor-pot is high, and as long as its circumference, 
| and join it iuto a circle, by pasting a piece of white paper in 
| front, and at the back of the join. Cover it with colored 
s pictures, dried autumn leaves, or spatter-work. Another 
l shape is made, by cutting four pieces of card-board of such a 
\ size, that they will ontirely oover tho flowor-pot, join the 
| pieces loosely, by means of colored paper or ribbon, so that 
? the ribbon or paper in tho joins, serves as a hinge. Oraa- 
> moot, according to fancy, at tho sides, and cut tho upper 
| edge Into large points. These covers will be found very con- 
venient, If properly mado, as, during the winter, when 
i flowers are scarce, they will fold up quite flak Lamp shades 
| may be made in the same way; but these look well, with a 

I silk fringe, three or four inches deep, placed round tho lower 
edge. 

Hair-pin cases, to hang on the handle of the looking- gla ss, 
are useful, and should be made in the following manner: 

: Cut a circle of card-board, about the size of a half-crown 
> piece, and cover it with silk; cut a piece of the same silk, 

} rather longer than the hair-pins the case is to contain, and 
| sew it round the circle of card-board, in the same way as in 
| the little work-bags before described. Run a ribbon into a 
< hem at the top, so that it can be drawn up, and you will then 
| have a long, narrow bag, which will be found very conve- 
< nient for holding hair-pins, if they are pntinwith the points 
j downwards. Those little cases should, as far as possible, be 
l made to match the comb and night-dress bags, in color. 

| FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

| Fio. i.—Dixx er-Dkess, or Black Batik. The long train 
! is edged with a box-plaited ruffle, is gauged in two or three 
| places, and trim mod with jet ornaments. Tho front is laid 
$ in crosswise folds. The cuirasB-bodicc is open square in 
| front, has a high-standing or Medici collar, is gauged to a 
i point, down tho middle of the hack, and has black lace 
j sloeves. Long, black, kid gloves, and pink flowers in the 
\ hair. 

j Fio. ii.—House-Dress, or Lioiit-Yellow Pomtadour For- 


To Eztmci Grease From Silks .—Scrape French chalk, put it \ lied. The drem is short, and the bodice and back are made 
on a grease spot, and hold it near the fire, or over a warm of the figured foulard. The front of the skirt is of plain 
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aflk, gathered lengthwise, and finished, at the bottom, with 
teik,o( the colon of the flowers on the bodice. Plain, yellow 
rift, ganged at the neck and waist, is on the front of the 
bodice, and pomes below the hips, forming paniers, mid is 
looped at the back. 

Fro. ni-— Evening-Dress, or White-Striped Gauze, oyer 
White Silk. The front is raffled, and trimmed with pearl 
fringe, except the bottom ruffle, and narrow knife-plaiting. 
A white silk train turns back, and is fastened to the skirt by 
white ribbon bows. The corsage and paniers are of the 
striped ganae, the front being embroidered in white silk. 
The neck is cut V shape, and has a large bouquet of pink 
roses. Three-quarter sleeves. Pink roses in the hair. 

Fio. nr. —Eyexixg-Dhess, or Light-Blue Satin. The long 
train is edged with a narrow' white plaiting. The sides are 
turned back, and richly embroidered in pink roses, bluetts 
and leaves. The front of the skirt is of three deep side- 
plaited ruffles, of dull-blue silk, edged with white lace. The 
deep coreage la without trimming, except the embroidered 
lappels and culls. Gold band, and pink roses in the hair. 

Fig. v.—V isiting-Dress, of Light-Pink. French Bunting. 
The drees is short, and the bottom has a narrow ruffle of 
white lace. The back falls in two full puffs, and has a fan- 
shaped appearance under the lower puff. The front is 
trimmed with plaited rows of white lace. The bodice is 
coat-shaped, slightly open in front, with large lappels, and 
is trimmed with large buttons. Half-long sleeves. Bonnet 
of white chip, trimmed with pink ribbon bows, and a bunch 
of pink buds and leaves. 

Fig. vi.—Out-of-Door Dress, or Blub Percale, Figured 
with Dark-Bed. Tho plaited skirt, w ith its two ruffles, is 
made of plain, dark-blue percale, trimmed with a band of 
blue and red percale. The over-dress falls in a deep point in 
front, and is gathered high up at the back, under two pointed 
pieces. The whole is ruffled with blue percale. The collar 
h handkerchief shape, edged with the colored band. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with blue feathers and ribbon. 

Fig. tii. — Out-of-Door Dress, of Black Surah Silk. The 
one deep ruffle is confined about the middle of it, and & scant 
paff of the silk frills above tho ruffle. The over-drees is 
simply looped at the back, opens shawl-shaped over the 
underskirt, and is trimmed, from the nock down, with a 
narrow knife-plaited ruffle. The bodice is double-breasted, 
and la fastened with silver buttons. Bonnet ol black chip, 
trimmed with bunches of black grapes. 

Fio. viii.—Gardkn-Partt Dress, or Figured Muslin. 
The tinder-dress is of plain white muslin, trimmed with 
many knife-plaited ruffles. The overdress is of the Princess 
diape, open In front, ornamented with an embroidered raffle, 
and caught back below the hips. Large collar, fastened with 
a bine bow. A twist ol blue ribbon on the sleeves. White 
chip hat, with blue surah silk band, and white feathers. 

Fig. ix.—Garden-Party Dress, of checked ootton- and 
plain cotton, of the new crushed-raspberry color. The skirt 
is kilted, also the w a istcoa t . The overdress forms a double 
polonaise of checked cambric, with a band of die plain 
material at the edge. Plain collar and cuffs, to match. 
Straw hat, faced with raspberry-colored silk, and trimmed 
with raspberry-colored feathers. 

Fio. x.—O ut-of-door Dress, of '6cku Batiste, Embroid¬ 
ered with Bjcd Silk. Bounfr skirt, composed of two 
kilting*, with an embroidered flounce between them. Em¬ 
broidered polonaise, draped at both sides, with red ribbon 
boww. A small cape, of the same material, forms a fichu on 
the shoulders, embroidered at the edge with red silk. A 
very narrow knife-plaited ruffle, of red surah silk, edges the 
Grows l5cru-colored straw hat and feathers. 

Fig. xl.—Out-of-Dook Dress, of Plain Navy-Blue Per¬ 
cale. The bottom of the dress is in large box-plaits. The 
finrnt is plain, over which the over-dress opens, which Is 


trimmed with white embroidery, and is turned up at the 
back, where it is gathered to the cuiraae-waist. This waist is 
made with many seams, and is finished with a large, square 
collar, edged with white embroidery. Sleeves trimmed to cor¬ 
respond. White chip hat, trimmed with dark-blue ribbons. 

Fig. xn.—W alking-Dress, of Cream-Colored Albatross 
Cloth. The bottom is edged with two narrow ruffles. The 
front is laid in wide, loose plaits, and is edged with a wide 
band of brown foulard Bilk, spotted with-cream-color. The 
bodice has but one seam down the middle of the back, and is - 
made slightly loose, back and front, and confined by a band of 
the brown foulard, at the waist. Two points, at the bock, 
trimmed with the foulard, frill over the crossed drapery 
lower down. Yellow straw bonnet, trimmed with brown 
ribbon, aud a largo tea-rose. 

Fig. xiii.—Walking-Dress, of Momie Cloth. The petti¬ 
coat has twro deep side-plaited flounces, of plain gray momie 
cloth. The over-dress is of gray momie cloth, with flowers 
of all colon sprinkled over it, and is cut in turrets at the 
bottom. The very deep basque has a large collar of tho 
gray material. Sleeves trimmed to correspond with the 
skirt. Gray straw hat and plume. 

Fig. xiv.—Bathing-Dress, of Dark-Blue Flannel, trim¬ 
med with white braid. , 

Fio. xv.—Bathing-Dress, or Gray Serge, trimmed with 
red braid, and puffings of tho serge. 

Fig. xvi. —Bathing-Dress, or White Flannel, trimmed 
with red braid. 

General Remarks. —Midsummer brings in no new 
fashious, and our very full remarks for July, apply equally 
well to August. Black lace, os well as jet and steel, are pro¬ 
fusely used, especially on black dresses, and these are no 
longer considered as belonging to mourning costumes. 
Colored gloves, ribbons, and flowere, brighten up these 
becoming black costumes. A tiny red plaiting, on the bottom* 
of a black grenadine, with red bows or flowers, as a trim¬ 
ming, is very stylish. 

Every style of making dresses is popular, that is becoming. 
Some of tho cotton dresses are as elaborate os the most ex¬ 
pensive grenadines or silks, and others as simplo os possible; 
but the style should al rays suit the figure and complexion. 
Elaborate ruffles and puffings are bidoous for stout persons, 
and scant drapery, aud long, straight lines equally unbe¬ 
coming to tall, slender people. Tournures, or as they used to 
be called, M bustles,’' are again worn, quite small, to be sure; 
sometimes, consisting only of a small piece of gathered muslin, 
placed only in tho middle of the bock of tho skirt, jint below 
the waist. The very flat appearance, that was considered so 
desirable at the bock of the drees, a few years ago, is now 
looked upon as quite old style, and the small paniers, tiiat 
are now* so popular, all show- that dresses ore destined to be 
worn fuller at the beck and on the liipe, than formerly, 
however flat they may fall in front. The tournure aud 
paniers have the advantage of making tho waist look 
smaller than the old style. Many new French dresses, now 
Irnve the bodices* cut entirely bias, as was the frishion twenty- 
five years ago. When these bodices do fit, they fit beauti¬ 
fully ; but, at first, that is difficult to achieve. 

Hats are dented in the middle, or at the sides, or not at all, 
to suit the fancy of the wearer. Pale-blue, pink, or white 
surah silk Is used to frice them with, sometimes plain, some¬ 
times gauged; black velvet is also popular. 


OUB PARIS LETTER. 

Rue du Petits Champs. 

The summer has brought about no diminution in the 
bescuty and variety of the costumes displayed in the establish¬ 
ments of the leading Parisian dressmakers. Watering-place 
dresses, and the toilettes for the August and September races, 
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CHILDRENg FASHIONS 


have taken the place of the spring ooetumee, that are begin¬ 
ning to loee their fraabness. In fact, Worth ia now ahowing 
his first models, for the winter and fail reason. 

Wash drossss, this summer, have preeentad no atriking 
novelty of style. They have been mostly made with small, 
plaited raffles, covering the skirt, from hem to waist. Over 
this, is placed a email, rounded, panier overskirt, trimmed 
with white lace. The waist is of tho pointed-basque shape; 
sometimes, with a slight shirring in front and behind. 
Dresses of thick, white, undrosaed cambric, trimmed with 
narrow embroidery, are made with wide flounces, gathered 
and set on the skirt in groups of three ea ch . The waist is 
round, and is fastened with a girdle of cashmere-patterned 
surah. A short, curved drapery of white muslin, edged with 
narrow embroidery, falls over the skirt in front, just below 
tho waist Under this is placed a scarf-sash, of tho cashmere- 
patterned surah, caught behind, in a single loop, with wide 
ends. This is a Worth toilette, having Just been completed 
for Trouville. 

Light striped, or checked silks, in black and white, gauzes 
and foulards, are completely out of stylo this season, having 
been replaced by the brilliant striped and chen£ surahs, and 
sotin-merveilleax. The chon6 styles are the newest, but are 
extremely showy, being in tire most brilliant of all possible 
colon. Rose-reds and vivid blues are more shown; in fret, 
the fashions appear to have undergone a violent reaction, 
from the dull, faded hues that wars worn so long. Worth 
has just completed a charming dress, in Japanese, steel-blue 
surah (a new color). The front of the skirt is covered by a 
wide scarf-drapery, composed of stripe of the surah, sewed on 
black net. This drapery is put on in a single, long, full 
sweep, being met at the sides by raven of rose-red satin. 
The bock of the skirt Is covered with full-looped draperies of 
the blue surah, with gleams of the red satin showing amongst 
them, here and there. The conogo is plain, and is of the 
bluo surah. This new blue is a very lovely tint, holding 
a place between the dark gendarme, or marine blue, and 
tho lighter, and more vivid, shades of the same color. 
Another dross is in chant aatin-menrellleux, tho pattern 
being daisies on a dark-green ground. The front of tho 
skirt is covered with wide, bias stripe of the satin-mer- 
veilleux, narrowing from the waist to the hem, where each 
strip has tiie end finished with a narrow raffle, above which 
is set a bow, without ends, of wide, seal-brown velvet ribbon. 
The ground-work of this sldrt-front is seal-brown satin. At 
the back, the skirt is caught up in one deep-carved fold, 
bordered with wido soal-brown velvet ribbon. This combi¬ 
nation is extremely tastofnl and elegant. 

Seal-brown, that is to say, the extremely dark-brown 
known in France as “ loutre,” will be one of the favorite 
colon during the coming season. It is rich, handsome, and 
always tasteful, besides being universally becoming. Worth 
has just completed a very elegant visiting-costume, in this 
color. It Is composed of a long, tight-fitting coat, of heavy 
brocade, reaching nearly to the horn of the underskirt, which 
is composed of satin, and is finished with three narrow- 
plaited flounces, and is cut short, cleatjng tho ground, 
entirely, all around. The coat has deep lappets at the side, 
so as to givo it the effect of a paletot, worn with a plain 
avenkirt, when seen from the front. It is caught up at 
the back, in a small, close fulness, just below the waist, and 
is closed, from throat to hem, with frogs and cords of shaded, 
brown bead passementerie. The effect of this dress is at 
once severe and elegant. Yirot has prepared, to wear with 
it, a small, close, capote bonnet, of gold braid, trimmed with 
a small, circular cluster of brown ostrich-tips, and with scarf 
strings of seal-brown surah. These coats are also made of 
plain, gray doth, with frogs and cords ot steel passementerie, 
and are then made with silk underskirts, in black or cin¬ 
namon-brown. Cashmere dresses are made with plaited 
underskirts, either of cashmere or of surah, the plaiting 
coming nearly to the waist. Over this the overskirt is laid, 


! in narrow, flat drapery in front, and full, bandied looping* 
\ behind. A small capo, lined with silk, and closed with a bow 
i of satin ribbon, with long ends, is added to the foehimn tor 

> street-wear. A white cashmere, for a young girl, made with 
| cuffs and vest of shirred cream-satin, and with a narrow 

> plaited flounce of oream-eatin, sot around the edge of tho 
; underskirt, forms a very charming dress for evening wear, 

: made in tho abovo style. Another new, and easily msdo- 
l toilette, is formed of a skirt ooverod with finger-wide 

plaited ruffles to the waist.* Over this is worn a round waist, 

> with a narrow drapery falling over the skirt in front, tho 
waist, with its drapery, being of a different color, or material, 
from tho skirt. 'One drear that I saw in this style, had the 
waist in block, and the skirt in violet surah, or the waist 

£ might be made of silk or satin, and the skirt of cashmere. 

| For noxt fall, the indications are that tho choice of head- 
\ gear will bo very varied, tho largest of poke bonnets, and the 
| smallest of capotes, being equally fashionable. Velvet and 
plush will be the reigning materials, especially for tho pokes. 
Ostrich tips, and long ostrich feathers will be used on tho 
large bonnets; and pheasant-breast, peacock’s-breast, and 
dove's-breast plumes on the capotes. Toques continue in 
favor, boing too becoming to a round, fresh face, to t>o 
discarded. -Parasols are now made very large, and are 
bordered around the edge with lace or band embroidery* 
i put on transparent. These new parasols are made to match 
j the costume with which they are to be worn, and aro 
l generally in brocade of some solid color. Watered silk, and 
\ shaded satin ribbons, are much used for trimming both 
j dresses and bonnets. Largo, crushed roses aro tho most 
I frshionable of artificial flower*. 

\ Luct H. Hoops*. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 
i Fios. i. and n.—F bokt Aim Back op a Db*» von a 
| Youwo Gixl. The dress is of gray banting, trimmed with 
i blue silk. Tho skirt is kilt-plaited all around. Tho silk 
| scarf folds in front, is plaited at the back, and lma fringed 
? ends. The front of the bodice ia gathered, and it laces at the 
‘ back. Collar and cufli of tho bine silk. Cray straw hot, 
freed with blue, and trimmed with blue ribbons. 

| Fig. in.—B oy's Suit, or Liqht-Gray Twud, with collar 
; and cufh of navy-blue. The trousers are ornamented at the 
| skies with buttons, and are fastened with a band below the 
: knee. The blouse jacket has a large sailor collar, wtth an 
i anchor in each corner, gathered at the back. 


OUB PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urge nt requeett, we some time eince eeta bb e k ed a 
j Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the mibetanttal reoogn t - 

> tion that hoe followed our effort* to meet the want* of p erso n s 
' wiekiug the beet eeUcted goods from the xastbut habkxts, tka 
| lotbt pucks, in again oaR attention to our un nu ry a uv d ad- 

> vantage s far supplying KVE&YTHUre assd in the nousx, to tka 
j entire satisfaction of all who faver me with their order*. Special 
l attention it given to every article bought; and the UU include* 
| Ladled, Gentlemen'*, and Ckddren't Wear, Ifedrfmp OM0OS, 
\ Infant*' Wardrobe*, Wedding, Hobday, and Birthday JVnwh , eta. 
S The advantage* gained by aU persona t end i ng their order a to 
\ oter Purchasing Agency havedeen appreciated by the Jorge number 
| who have been aerved time* it ha* bem m tdblie h ed, in the t a r i n g 
l of money, time, and trouble. 

Sample* furnished, only on receipt of 25 cent*. dremlar* are 
free to any one writing for them, containing fnil particular*, and 
| mode of doing b uei m ee * . Remember aU are eerved, not omiy ear 

* subscribers, but any on* elee m want ef good* or wearing appareL 
Address afl oommemtoatian* for our Purckanmg Agency to 

* MRS. MARY THOMAS. 

t P. 0. BOX t6M, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE PEERLESS LICIUID DENTIFRICE. 



Indicative of health and purity, is com¬ 
municated to the mouth, by the aromatic 
SO ZO DO NT, which makes the teeth 
a* white and as radiant as polished por¬ 
celain, and doutains no ingredient, that is 
no* highly beneficial to both gums and 
teeth, • 

The Lyric and Dramatic professions \ 
trs loud In their praises of SOZOPONT. 

Dealers in Fancy Goods, 


Prefer SOZOPONT to every other ar¬ 
ticle for the TEETH, becauso nothing 
renders those ornaments of the mouth so 
spotless, or imparts such an a gTeeahle 
odor to the breath. Moreover, expe¬ 


rience proves the article to ho perfectly 
wholesome, which cannot be said of all 
dentifrices. 

Drugs, Perfumery, ©tc., all keep it. 


S0Z0D0NT. 

A GRATEFUL ODOR. 


S0Z0D0NT. 


THE BELLES OF PUB SOCIETY 



Absolutely Pure 

Composed of Grape Cream Tartar and Bicarbonate Soda. 
Contains nothing else. Full weight. Forfeited if not 
■* represented. All other kinds have tilling. Sample and 
to detect filling, free by mail. In cans only. 

GEO. C. HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y. 
po und can, prepaid, 60 cents, to any address. 


GRAEFENBER6 

An infallible remedy for all 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS. price 
SI.50 per bottle. CURES WEAK¬ 
NESS, NERVOUSNESS and 
CENERAL DEBILITY. This re¬ 
markable preparation is the only 
reliable remedy for the distressing 
diseases of women. Sold by Drug¬ 
gists. 

(Jraefenberg Co. Ill Chambers St., N. Y. 

CATHOLICON. 


CHAMPLIN’ 

LIQUID 

PEARL. 

tions. CHAMPLIN & CO., 


S I Tli is fragrant and ex¬ 
quisite Cosmetic offers to 
' all who desire to have a 
beautiful complexion, an 
article not onlyal-solutoly 
safo, but possessing the 
most valuablequalitiesfor 
beautifying and preserv¬ 
ing the skin. Sold by all 
druggists. 50 cents per 
bottle. Beware of imita- 
Frop’rs, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


$ 55.66 


Agents Profit per Week. Will 
prove it or forfeit $600. #4 Outfit free, 
fc Q. BIPKQUT A CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 


DC ATTV’Q ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 6 sets reeds, only 
. « I I u Jro. pianus.$I26 up. Illustrated Catalogue 

Free. Address, BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 



JHOMSOrS S PECIALTIES 1 

There are no CORSETS so celebrated 
throughout the United States and 
the Continent of Europe as 

THOMSON’S 

Patent Glove-Fitting 


They give Complete Satisfaction, are a 
Perfect Fit, and wear twice as long as or¬ 
dinary Corsets, and are consequently 
cheaper than others* 

If you cannot find these most desirable Corsets tchere 
you arc accustomed to purchase, wo will send any stylo 
you order by mall, postage prepaid , at the following 
prices R/H, sattecn emb’d.Sl; O. heavy English Coutil, 
$1.50 I F, very fine Coutll, emb’d, 82.25; Unbreak¬ 
able Hip, 81.25; O, Nursing, 81.50; Patent Adjust- 
able Belt, sattecn, $ 1.25; Coutil, 81.50 ; Patent Ab¬ 
dominal, sattecn, 82; and large sizes, $2.50. 

THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., 


NEW YORK. 

flf you order, specify this paper.J 
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A DYE RTISEMEKTS 


HRS. LYDIA L PiNKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., 



LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 

VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


If a Positive Cure 

for all Ihoae Painful CompInlnU ami WfoltneiMM 
lorominon to our beat fV male population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com¬ 
plaints, all oTaritm troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera¬ 
tion, Foiling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spin aT "Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dlssolvo an 1 expel tumors from the uterus In 
an early sta^o of development. Tho tendency to can¬ 
cerous humors there Is checked veryupcedily l y Its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroy sail craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backacho, is always permanently cured by Its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act In 
harmony with tho laws that govern tho fcmalo system. 

For tho euro of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PIN KIT AM** VEGETABLE COM¬ 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Moss. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by moil 
In the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph¬ 
let. Address as above. Mention this I\iper, 

No family should bo without LYDIA E. I’INK HAM’S 
JTVER TILLS. They cure constipation, biliouaneae, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

Sold by all Drzggists. -<i* 


KIDNEY-WORT 


WHY? 


DOES 

WONDERFUL 

CURES! ___ 

Beonse it acts on the LITER, BOWELS | 
and KIDNEYS at tbo same time. 

Because 11 cleanses the system of the poison¬ 
ous humors that develops in Kidney and Urt- 
| nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Const!, 
pation. Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Nervous Disorders and FemAe Complaints. 


8EB WHAT PEOPLE 8AY x 

Eugwno B. Stork, of Junction City. Kaneas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Thy 
Bielana had been trying for four years. 

I Mrs. John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says 
ner boy was given up to die by four prominent 
physicians and that no was afterward* cared by 
Kidney-Wort. 


. M. B. Goodwin, an odltor in Chard on. Ohio I 
s ho was not expected to live, being bloated I 
ond belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him. j 


dney-WorL 

I M. M, B. Goodwin, an odlt< 
says ho v ... 

beyond l 

Anna L Jorrett of 8outh Salem, N. Y., says 
that Meven years suffering from kidney troubles 
and other complication* was ended by the use of 
Kidney-WorL 

JohnB. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for years from liver and kidney troubles and 
[ after taking “barrels of other medicines," 

I Kidney-Wort mado him welt 

Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt.. I 
suffered eight years with kidnev’ difficulty and 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wort mads him 
“ well as ever.” 


KIDNEY-WORT 


PERMANENTLY CURES 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, | 

Constipation and Piles. 

trTlt is put up in Dry Vegetable Fora in 
tin cans, one package of which makes six quarts 
of medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Con¬ 
centrated, for thoj e that cannot readily pre¬ 
pare it. 

| tW It acts xeith equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT AT THE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, #1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON A Co., Prop’s, 

I (WiUiond tho dry post-paid.) nrRLI*«TOV,TT. I 


50 


Bow, Motto, Chromo, Horse Shoe, Scrolls, etc. t’anb, 
with numo in Case, 10c. F. W. Austin, Fair HaY_Qn,tL 

AND NOT 
WEAR OUT 

O /\ 1 by Watchmakers. B/mail. 80 cts. Circnbr* 
OULU fr RKB.J. S. B I RCH A C O., 88 De y SL.N.V 

|||n rAlllPKOYED ROOT BUB PACK A OK. fit (TB. 
M |kL\ Makes '.ire gallons of a delicious aod aparkllti| 
Bill! W beverage,—wholesome and temperate. S*Id 

arugglata, or tent by mail on receipt of 25 eta. Addreaa. CHAS. 

C. H IRES. Manufacturer. 215 Market Street. Philadelphia. Pa 

LANDSCAPE, Sea-view, Motto, etc. Cards in caw, 

t)v with name 10c. VANN k Co., JVir Haven, Ct 

S ^UPERFLIJOUS JIA1K. Madame Warn bold’s ' 

permanently removes Superfluous Hair without injuring 
the skiu. Send for a circular. Madame WainboM, 34 
Sawyer Street, Boston Moss. 



THE OR.Gii.MITA. 


ISIXG 1*A1»EK AS A VALVE. 

THE FINEST INSTRUMENT OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD. 
Improved Automatic Slmt-ofT and Double Kxpre**lon dwelt. Four¬ 
teen Note*.? Full Mixed Keetla, und Five Very Powerful Bellow*. 
The Simplest Mechanical Mu«lcal Instrument now In the Murkrl. 

1m rrspousu to the almn.t universal demand from our customers lor u very powerful, simple, loiv- 
priced. and yet attractive instrument, we have produc'd tins “OJtO AN 1TA.” Thu In¬ 
strument ban 14 notes or reeds, tbs same as all oihcr similar lustrum. nil, (except our Orgst tines, 
whirli have 16) and la more simple in construction, more attractive in design, and muth 
louder nml morr me lot I lout i hao other instrument* ii»iug paper a* a vabo, Our Onpmiua 
have u tirio black. WillIIut ca*r, handsomely decorated, five very powerful bellow*, full kiwd 
(abnet Otgnn reed*, an improved automatic shut olT, (which prevent* the disagreeable aulas 
heard In all other simitar instruments w hen the end of the tune passes over the reeds), and a mott ingenious ami effective doublo 
expresklon sw ell, by maauaof which the tune is grrativ varia.I. We obtain an effect from tin* inurnment, o«ing to the 
:ullar position of the reed* and the coustruction of the ezprosaion box, almost equill to a regular vale* Instrument, and 
r superior to any other Instrument using paper as s valve. Our Organita is almost as loud ass Cabinet Organ, and will 
, iy dunce music load enough for any medium sized hall. Ita attractive shape, simple and powerful construction, and the varfoua 
improvements It possesses i-veral! other pa|*r as a valve instruments, will place it at once, far in advance of all competitors, and ws 
warrant It superior to any similar musical Instrument <> slant. Price, in blark walnut eas.-*. with selection of music. «»s»ly *8.00. 

Over BOO tuucs now ready. MASS. ORGAN CO. 57 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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lOSEPHfilLLOTfS 
J STEEL*" PENS. 

Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


A GREAT OFFER GY A RELIABLE FIRM! 

AdvcrtlfcmcntandBendtousvriaiO^Ii l>OIJL\Uonorbeiorer 
tho®?sldoof°rtn^^&oSlSi5c2u?o. ,, ^t5i«8amoSowo6i!^fen^to 

catal ogues amo n rj y our f ri c nd 3 and at the eamo 1 1 me e* -nbit pooc^ rGcc i vccO^rom 
us. Youcanintlii3wayassistusin8ellinjfOwhcrpoodsof Btan^ard quality which 
are manufactured frcra new and original dcplrns, and which we ffnarantocito 
giro satisfaction, and if notas represented money Will borcfundcd. hurribera SO 


LT Ult al'I A 

ALL THESE GOODS AILK juaul Kiiuia jlujl 
IH SOLID. Wo wish to caution the public against mary firms who aroodver 
tislnircheapand worthless jewelry. Cur roods aroLrat-elaaalncvcry particular, 
ancTourob lectin oiler In a fow d : yl r 3 o four standard poodant tao above nom- 

snssssp ^s^^oSsssssssslS^^^ 

ourselvSfrom jewelers and others ortlci^if? in quantities, wo will insert this 

one article 13 desired we wi-1 supply them et price* riven bi ®ur RluHtraU d 
Catalogue, which we will mall you. ^omoyyeTso^vc^lnsendins^o^han 
one dollar, ordering and expecting to receive mere than one of the six articles 

advertised % to all such wo must say,- 

not more than one dollar and - 


ring? yon wear.taho a pieeo of paper r.-.d cut it bo it will meet just around the 
finger yon wish to wear the ring on, sending the slip to us. In ©rdcriner* give 


S 


ALESME1T WANTED. 8100 a Month. 

and Ml Address at once and SECUItE 

ALESLAJDIES 11 POSIT ION with PARTICULARS 
A. M. RICHARDSON ft CO., 104 W. 42d ht., New York. 


I4AKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 
make them from raps or yarn at a trifling expense. Orea. 
prosit*, permanent business to Agent*. Send stamp for cn- 
cuiar. E. S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mom. 


f\ ELEGANT new stylo cards, Gilt fringe Chronio, Fan, 
U Ivy-wreath, Gilt Vase of Rosea, etc., no 2 alike, name 
1 ,10c. by return mail, Card Mill*, Northford, Ct. 


Bft YOUR NAME 

>11 Chroma s, Cupid*, Mot to va, BouqutU, Bird*, Hmtt-r Scene 
111 pictures, etc.) | OC. All new styles, lithographed In bright 
■ \> colors. Unequaled. Larc^st assortment of cards In America. 
A rent's Complete Sample Tlook.Sfte. Dealers and Printers supplied 
wDh Blank Cards. NORTHFORD CARD WORKS. Northford. Ct. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 



87 IN WIOC 
r WEIGHT 12 LBS. 

>M£AS ^ CUB. ft. 

Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
Better than r hammock, as it fits the body aa pleasantly, 
tT' Ulwstraight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fastening. 
It i* just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, cumi>- 
^'•tings, sportsmen, etc. Good for tho lawn, piazza, or 
coolest place In the house.” Splendid for invalids or chil¬ 
dren. Sent on receipt of price, or C. O. D. For 50 cents 
extra, with order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad 
Nation east of Mississippi River, and north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, Missouri, and 
Iowa. 8end for circulars. 

II. W. Ladd, 108 Fulton St., Boston; 207 Canal St., N. Y.; 
K7 Arch St., Pliila .; and 94 M arket St., Chicago. _ 

£A All Gold, Chronio A Lithograph Cards, (no 2 alike), 

»Jv name on, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


agiTO 


| PEARL*s WHITE GLY¬ 
CERINE penetrate* the 
skin without Injury, erndl- 
entes all Spots, Impurities 
and Discoloration*, either 
• within or upon the Skin, 
leaving? Itamooth, soft, pit¬ 
iable. For Huuburn, Prickly 
HlVeut, Chapped, Rough or 
Chafed Skin, It 1* the bent 
thing In the world. TRY 
Pearl’s White Glycerine 
Ninp. 8 cakes by mull 60c. 
Pearl's White Glycerine 
Co, Prop’s Jersey City, N. J. Sold by oil Druxslnta. 



EREE TO YOU! 

In order to Introdneo our goods, wo will msko to every reader 
of this periodical a Valuable Present of Six Perforated 
Card liourd Mottoes, very pretty nt»d useful for working with 
worsted or silk into book-marlnor other souvenirs. Remember, 
this is a bona-fide free gift, and will cost you nothing. Send jour 
address upon a postal card, and the mottoes will bo sent you by 
return mail, free of charge. Wo shall also send you a catalogue 
of our goods, but you need feel under no obligations to buv unless 
vou devira. Address, F. £1. LUPTON, 9? Park Place, 
New York. 
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Marchal & Smith Piano Co. 



BY SENDING, 
Direct from Factory 
to Purchaser, 

Avoiding Agents’commte- 
Bions, Middlemen’s prof¬ 
its, and all the expenses 
and risks which add so 
largely to tho cost of Pi¬ 
anos, wo can furnish a 
Beautiful Rosewood Pi¬ 
ano of tho 

Largest Size, 

7 1-3 Octaves. 

6 feet 10 in. long, 8 feet a 
in. wide, with Handsome 
Cove-, Stool, Book and 
Music for 



Guaranteed 

Years* Sent for trj_ 

aud examination. Pur¬ 
chaser takes no responsi¬ 
bility till the Piano is 
tested and approved in 
his own home. 


NO AGENTS. 


After Twenty Years Without One Dissatisfied Purchaser 

we offer a full sire First-class Rosewood Plano, Doubled Veneered throughout, with Solid Rosewood Mould- 


Book, 


""" A Complete Musical Outfit for $196, 

And securing to every purchaser facilities for a thorough musical education. Send with your order the guaran¬ 
tee of your bank, or some responsible business man, that the Piano will be paid for promptly or returned to us, 
and we will ship It to you for iifteen days’ trial and examination. If Plano is returned, we pay freight both ways. 

PURCHASER TAKES NO RESPONSIBILITY 

till Piano is received and approved, A moment’* consideration will show the certainty of securing a 
---- - - - - ■ ‘ gittot - ^ 


superior instrument from us. Our system puts each Piano on it* own merits, by sul 


) tests where 


no one can mislead in its favor, and where every interest is to find defects, if any exist. A Piano that passes 
triumphantly through such crucial test may surely claim to bo second to none In the world, and the purchaser 
may well feel secure in having a Plano that stands first in its class. Send in your order nt once, and it will 
Ir you do not want on instrument yourself, will you please hand this offer 

_ a* a wm a v as av rrt« w w g _*. w»*_^a. V 


have immediate attention. __ „ _ _ 

to a friend who wishes to purchase. MARCIIAL <fc SMITH, 


i West Eleventh Street, New York* 


l'AUIS, Motto, Chromo, Birds, Shells, Gold, Silver, 
f )lj etc. Cards, no 2 alike, with name 10c. 0 packages 60c. 
Book Samples 26c. J. H. Dellnhanty, Northford.Ct. 


YQ NEW Style,_Chromo Cards, name on, 10 cents, or 40 


all Gilt and Bevel Edge Cards, 10 cents. 

The U. 8. Card Factory Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


D'METTAIIR’S 

Dr. METTAUR’S HEADACHE FIL LS c ore most wonderfully In a very 
short time both SICK and NERVOUS HEADACHE; and while acting on 
the nervous system, cleanse the stomach of excess of bile, producing a 
regular healthy action of the bowels. 

HEADACHE 

A full size box of these valuable PILLS, with full directions for a com¬ 
plete cure, mailed to any address on receipt of nine three-cent postage 
stamps. For sale by all druggists at 25c. Solo Proprietors, 

BROWN CHEMICAL C OMTANY, Baltimore, Md. 

PILLS 
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EW VOLUME! MAKE tfP YOUR CLUBS! 


t&'See Terms and Inducements on Second Page of Cover.-©a 




INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

(Postage Pre-Pa id l»y the Publisher.) 
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SET UP YOUR CLUBS !! THE CHEAPEST AND BEST t I 

HOW IS A GOOD TIME TO BEODf! I A NEW VOLUME WITH JOLT!! 

Bat Back Numbers, from January, Inclusive, can be supplied, if wished. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Those different premiums will 
be Niven for different clubs (see 
below), or all three will be given for 
oertaln large clubs (see below). 


L “ Gran’father tells of Yorktown.” 
n. Illustrated Album, quarto, gilt 
in. Copy of Magazine for One Year. 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) 


TWO DOIXARS ! 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) S3.50 

3 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 4.50 

4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 36.50 

6 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 9.00 

10 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 14.00 
0 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 88.00 

7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 10.50 
19 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 17.00 

8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 812.00 

11 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 16.00 
15 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 21.00 


ENGRAVING FOR PREMIUM. — For either of theme 
two clubs, we will send s copy of our new steel engraving, 
to the person getting up the club, or our Quarto Illustrated. 
Album, gilt. 

AN EXTRA COPY FOR A PREMIUM.—For either of 
these three clubs, we will send an extra copy of the Maga¬ 
zine, gratis, for one year, postage free, to the person getting 
up the club. 

BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING FOB 
PREMI UMi 1 .—For either of these clubs, we will send aa 
extra copy of the Magazine, for one year, and either the 
engraving, or album, to the person getting up the club. 

AN EXTRA COPY AND BOTH THE OTHER PRE¬ 
MIUMS.—For either of these three clubs, we win send, 
postage free, an extra copy of the magazine for one year,. 


and both the engraving and the Illustrated Album. 

In Remitting, get a Post-Office Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York. If 
neither of these can be hadTaend Greenbacks or Notes of National Banks, or Gold or Silver. In the latter case, register 
your letter. Address, postpaid, 

OSARL3S J. PETERSON, 

Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



lAota. wjuoiv, An v uiniin uirumiirjo, " .odt i*rv 10 

THE USE OF PETROLEUM IN MEDICINE, ARE ENTIRELY ELIMINATED, AND THE VASELINE IS AS 
HARMLESS AND DELIGHTFUL TO USE AS CREAM. . . . .. _ 

The most valuable family remedy known for the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cute, skm diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup and aipncnena, etc. 
It has received the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scientists and Journals or au 

characters throughout the world, as being the Best Remedy Known. 

As an emollient , Vaseline is superior to any other suhsta nee yet discovered. Its marvellous heating ana 
restoring qualities excel everything else, and it is rapidly talcing the place on the toilet- table, to the exc lusion 
of the various cttmplexion powders, pomades, cosmetics , and other compounds. It will keep the sktn clearer, 
softer, and smoother than any cosmetic ever invented , and will preserve the youthful beauty and freshness 

of the heaIthy complexion. __ 

POMADE VASELTNE.—WILL CURE DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 
ELSE WILL. 95, 50 CENTS AND 81.00 

VASELINE COLD CRE A IT.—FOR IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 
1HE COMPLEXION. CHAPPED HANDS. Ac , Ac., Ac. 95 AND 50 CENTS. 

VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE.-FOR PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, Ac., 95 CENTS 

VASELINE TOILET SOAP.-EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOAPS). 

(’oLOAnfc A Co. will supply those articles, If you cannot obtain them of your Druggist. None Genuine except la 


Grand Medal* at Philadelphia and P»**- 


original packages. 
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FRONT AND BACK. 
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WDICE, WITH EMBROIDERED VEST. HAT. FRONT OF CASAQUIN BODICE. SQUARE COLLARETTE. 
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DESIGN FOR CURTAIN BORDER 
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WILD FLOWER. 
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NEW STYLE DOLMAN. MOURNING DRESS. 
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MILTON AND 


BY EMILY J . 



sex, rather to disparage Milton. * 4 Nobody,” 
it is said, “ reads 4 Paradise Lost,* it is too prosy.” 
Yet, tried by any standard whatever, the poem 
is a masterpiece of genius and learning. Epic 
poetry, just now, is out of vogue. But if epic 
poetry Is to be written at all, it will never be 
better written, than it was in 44 Paradise Lost.” 

I grant, that it is not everyone who can really 
enjoy this great work. The pleasure of reading 
it, is In exact proportion to the reader’s own 
cultivation. The more we know, the better we 
appreciate it. Much of its beauty is in the 
associations it awakens; associations historical, 
legendatyj^^Bgious, scholastic, and otherwise. 

was one of the greatest scholars 
of hiathttVliid his verse is fUll of allusions to 
Hebrew, and other learning, that 
canjiijg (jy a mere word, a whole train of imagery. 
It la mb ,.only his poetical power, therefore, that 
.hnpliiRHB us in 44 Paradise Lost.” . 

Hair has any other English poet excelled him 
in the mastery of verse. His 44 on its hinges, 
grates harsh thunder,” is only one of scores of 
lines, that are really Homeric in sound, as well 
•s in thought. Those who wish to see him, in 


HIS POETRY. 

MACKINTOSH. 

» his less majestic moods, however, can go to his 
j 44 Lycidas,” his 44 Penserosa,” and other earlier 
j works. Here, they will find the same won- 
✓ derfhl mastery of language, wedded, however, to 
\ simpler themes, and sung in lyric, instead of epic, 

J strains. It is the 44 linked sweetness, long drawn 
j out,” in its perfection. Or, if the reader would 
| choose a middle path, let him, or her, read the 
| sonnets, especially that on the Nativity, the 

< Waldenses; or others, only less noble. There is 
j not, in all literature, anything grander than the 
> second of these. It opens like an organ peal: 

< 44 Arenge, 0 Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
j Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 

i John Milton was born in London, on the 9th 
j of December, 1608. His father was a scrivener 
of eminence, who had been educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. The grandfather was keeper of 
Shotover Forest, in Oxfordshire, and the family 
| had long been settled at Milton, in that neighbor- 
| hood. Thus one sees, that although the poet him- 
j self was born in the city, his ancestors had been 
j born, and lived, in the oonntry, like those of 
| Shakespeare, almost from time immemorial. The 
J love of rural sights and sounds, which has so 
j much to do in making the true poet, had been 
! bred into his very blood, as it were, for gen- 
; erations. It had become a part of his nature, as 
it becomes a part of the nature of every one so 
descended, and rarely does become, I may add, 
of any one else. 

In his youth, Milton was extremely beautiful, 
as his portrait, painted when he was nineteen, 
proves. Nor did this beauty leave him, until 
; sorrow, as well as years, had told upon him. In 
early manhood, his light-brown hair, parted in the 
middle, fell down in curls on his shoulders; the 
! expression of his clear, gray eye was Berene and 
; thoughtful; his complexion was brilliant; and 
: his figure, though slight, was muscular, enabling 
: him to excel in all manly exercises. He was 
fond of music, and loved 44 fields and woods.” 

( 186 ) 
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LUDLOW CASTLE, WHERE “COMUS” WAS FIRST PLAYED. 


In 1637, he set forth 
for Italy, attended by a 
man-servant, designing 
to travel and study, in 
that land of poefry and 
romance, for an indefinite 
period. His visit was 
a triumphal progress. 
His personal beauty, his 
learning, and his musical 
accomplishments, made 
him a favorite in those 
higher circles, to which, 
fortunately, he bore let¬ 
ters of introduction. His 
travels, however, were 
cut short by the breaking 
out of the civil wars; and 
he hurried home. 

It was in 1639, that 
he returned. Like his 
father, he belonged to the 
Puritan party. From 
the first, therefore, he took the side of Parliament. 
His history, for more than twenty years after 
this, is the histoiy of a polemical writer. He 
became, towards the last, Cromwell’s secretary; 
and when the Restoration occurred, had to go into 
hiding, for awhile. He had lived, during part 
of the Protectorate, in Barbican street, London. 
He was now compelled to Beek refuge in Barth- 


After leaving Cambridge, he went to reside at 
Horton, in Buckinghamshire, where he produced 
“ L’Allegro, M “II Penserosa,” “ Lycidas,” and 
probably, “ Com us.” This latter was written 
for the Earl of Bridgewater, and was played at 
Ludlow Castle, that nobleman’s romantic seat, on 
the borders of Wales; and the earl’s daughter, 

Lady Alice Egerton, took part in it, as did also 
his sons. Charles Lamb has asserted that “ Comus” 
was even written at Ludlow Castle; but this is 
not generally believed, though it is not at all 
improbable. 

The titles of two of these pieces, “ L’Allegro,” 
and “II Penserosa,” recall the fact, that Italian 
influences profoundly affected England, in Milton’s 
generation, as they had in the two preceding 
generations. It was to Italy that the young 
nobles, ever since the Wars of the Roses, had 
gone to perfect their education; for Italy, at 
that time, represented all that was most finished 
in culture, whether social, or intellectual. The 
great mansions, which the aristocracy began to 
erect, from the time of Henry VIII. down, had 
their inspiration in the vast Renaissance palaces 
of the princes and cardinals of Rome. In like 
manner, the poctiy of Surrey, Spenser, and even 
Shakespeare, showed the effect of Ariosto, Tasso, ] 
and Petrarch, in moulding the taste, as well as j 
stimulating the imagination of English writers. \ 

It was Milton’s ambition to Bee, for himself, the j 
oountry which liad exercised such a spell over the \ 
age; and as his father had come, by this time, < 
to be a man of iheans, the poet was able, finally, j olomew Close, until the first fury of persecution 
to gratify his desire. ' was over; and it was not till an act of amnesty 


BARBICAN STREET, WHERE MILTON UVSZ>. 
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was passed, that he could venture to emerge from j life of study and reflection, which elevates it, in 


his concealment, and reside openly in London. 

It is impossible to understand Milton, unless 
you consider him in two aspects. 


above any other poem in the 
in “Paradise Lost,” the 


■AKTHOIOMBW CLOSE, WHERE MILTON WAS IK HIDING. 

only a born versifier, he was a born controversi¬ 
alist, also. If, on one side, he was poetical, on 
another he was polemical. While the imaginative 
part of his intellect was strong, the logical part 
had not less mastery over him. His life was 
spent in being swayed, backwards and forwards, 
between the two. Up to the age of thirty, poetry 
prevailed. From thirty to fifty, polemics had 
the ascendancy. But when, after the Restoration, 
Milton found himself without a vocation, pro¬ 
scribed, and in poverty, he turned again to poetry 
for relief. It was at this time that he conceived 
tk* idea of “Paradise 
Lsat.” All his life he 
b mb been planning a 
epic. He only 
vr ri t cd ^ he was used to 
■fc:*** leisure, and 
powers, should 
jjfa him the mastery of 
his subject. At one 
thae, he had thought 
of one of the many le¬ 
gends of King Arthur, 
is his poem. Finally, 
he settled down upon 
“Paradise Lost.” To 
this mighty work, he 
brought a loftiness of 
thought, the result of a 


many respects, 
language. Yet even 

He was not! influence of Italy can be traced. If Milton had 
not been enamored of Italian literature, if he had 
not travelled in Italy, if he had not studied the 
“Jerusalem Delivered,” I doubt if he ever 
would have written “ Paradise Lost.” 

The great epic was, principally, composed in 
London, but finished at a cottage at Chalfont, 
in Buckinghamshire, whither he had retired on 
the breaking out of the plague in the metrop¬ 
olis. It was at Chalfont, also, that he wrote 
“ Paradise Regained.” The idea of this latter 
poem is attributed, by tradition, to Thomas 
Elwood, the well-known Quaker. Elwood knew 
Milton, and visited him at Chalfont. One day, 
the poet gave the Quaker the manuscript of 
“ Paradise Lost,” to take home and read. El¬ 
wood was so delighted with the epic, that, in 
returning it, said, “Thou hast said a great deal 
upon 4 Paradise Lost*—what hast thou to say 
upon 4 Paradise Regained’ ?” Milton took the 
hint, and wrote the sequel. Many think that if 
44 Paradise Regained” hod been first, instead of 
second, it would have been considered the best. 
But it never does to repeat the same Ifeme, even 
though in a different key ; and hence “ Paradise 
Regained” is rarely read, while “Paradise Lost” 
has become world-famed. 

Tradition says that Milton, having become 
blind, dictated 44 Paradise Lost” to his daughters, 
who took turns in writing it down. His blind¬ 
ness dated from his forty-fifth year, and was 
brought on by excessive study. The great Sal- 
maaius, in 1650, published a treatise, instigated 
by Charles II., then in exile, asserting the in¬ 
violability of kings. To this, Milton, a true re¬ 
publican, if ever there was one, felt it his duty to 


CHALFONT COTTAOK, WHERE 44 PARADISE LOST ” WAS FINISHED. 
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ST. OILED, C&IPPLEQATJSy CINTEAL AISLE, WHXU MILTON IB BUSIED. 


reply. The result 
was, his first “ De¬ 
fence For The People 
Of England,” one of 
the most masterly 
treatises, of its kind, 
ever written in any 
language. But the 
close application it 
required, combined 
with the weakness of 
his eyes, alarmed his 
physicians. “ If you 
go on with this, at 
your present rate/’ 
they said, “it may 
cost you your eye¬ 
sight.” “ It is a sa¬ 
cred duty,” he re¬ 
plied, in the spirit 
of Luther, at Worms, 

“go on I must.” 

And the result was, 
that by 1653, he was 
totally blind. His eyes remained, however, per¬ 
fectly sound to look at, without speck, or dis- 
figurei w e ngt of any kind, up to the very day of 
his death. 

Milton sold the manuscript of “ Paradise Lost” 
for five pounds—twenty-five dollars. For a second 
and third edition, he received, severally, the same 
amount. After his death, his widow disposed 
of all her remaining interest in the work for eight 
pounds. Altogether, therefore, Milton and his 
heirs realized twenty-three pounds for this im¬ 
mortal work, or, in round numbers, about one 
hundred and fifteen dollars. In our day, we have 
seen sixty thousand dollars paid for D*Israeli’s 
“ Endymion.” But “ times change.” 

How Milton looked, in his declining years, we 
know, fortunately, from Richardson, the author 
of “ Clarissa Harlowe.” Richardson was ac¬ 
quainted with a clergyman, who, in his youth, 
had visited the poet. The clergyman, a Dr. . 
Wright, found Milton in a small chamber, hung i 
with rusty green, sitting in an elbow-chair, and j 
dressed neatly in black; pale, but not cadaverous; j 
his hands and fingers gouty, and with chalk 
stones. He used, also, to sit in a gray, coarse, \ 
cloth coat, at the door of Lis houoe in Burnhill j 
Fields, in warm, sunny weather, to enjoy the j 
fresh air; and so, as well as in his room, received j 
the visits of people of distinguished parts, as well 
as quality. This was while he lived in London, j 
just before moving to Chalfont. > 

Milton was married three times. His first wife j 
was Mary Powell, the eldest daughter of Richard > 


Powell, a justice of the peace, of Forest Hill, near 
Shotover, in Oxfordshire. The marriage was a 
hasty affair, and did not result happily. Milton 
was already thirty-five, a Puritan in politics and 
religion, a secluded student, stem in manner, 
severe in principles, perhaps, a little dogmatic. 
His bride was young, gay, and, possibly, frivolous. 
They parted, very soon; but finally came 
; together again. By her, he had three daughters, 
his only surviving descendants. After her death, 
he took a second wife, Catherine, daughter of 
Captain Woodcock, of Hackney. She died, 
however, within a year of their marriage. One 
of Milton’s finest sonnets, his twenty-second, is 
dedicated to. her. Many years subsequently, 
when his daughters had all married, and he was 
left alone, he took a third wife, Elizabeth 
Minshull, of “a good family in Cheshire,” as his 
early biographers say, with whom he lived on 
terms of such affection, that, when he died, he 
left her all that remained of his now nearly ex¬ 
hausted inheritance. . 

Milton died, on Sunday, November the 8th, 
1674, in London. He was buried, four days 
later, in St. Giles, Cripplegate. The parish 
register notes the fact, that he was buried in the 
chancel. The entry reads, “John Milton, gen¬ 
tleman ; consumcion; Cherwell, 12 Nov.: 1674.” 
Those who look for his tomb, however, in the 
present chancel, will be disappointed; for in 
1682, when St. Giles was repaired, the position 
of the chancel was altered; and the remains of 
Milton lie in what is now the central aisle. 
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CHAPTER Till. 

It was bow the middle of September. Bryan 
had died about the middle of March, and six 
mouths had been considered, under the circum¬ 
stances, sufficiently long to wait for the marriage. 

Aginoourt House, as we hare Been, was foil of 
gweets. ' Cousins, and other near relations, with 
numerous friends, had crowded it, to its utmost 
wpmtnty ; all coming, in the true, old Virginia j taken her out, that day, on returning from 
foshion, to assist at the ceremony. Even after j Agincourt House, and put her at a fence, which 
Grace had retired, there werearcivals. Sir Peter J she had refused. He put her at it agiin, digging 
Coales and his lady, detained by the casting of a j his spurs deep into her, angrily, until her sides 
horse’s shoe, drove up, in their stately, old chariot, ran with blood. She rose at it, under this 
that had been in the family, since the reign of j punishment; but struck the top rail; and came 
George I. The hospitable doors, flung wide j down, with her rider under her. He was 
open, welcomed them with floods of light: and light ' stunned by the fall. But, on being carried to the 
streamed from every bay and oriel. Within, the i house, and put to bed, recovered consciousness, 
lively sound of violins greeted them, as they j go that, when the doctor came, he was talking of 
crossed the threshold. The elders Bat, talking of \ getting up, and finishing his fight r wUh yie filly, 
the weddings they had been at, in their younger j .by moonlight. “ I was never foiled before, and 
d^ys, and deploring the foiling off in the gaiety won’t be now. She shall do it, doctor,” he said, 
and splendor, with which they were now cele- with an oath, “ or I’ll shoot her, by the Lord.” 
hrated. The younger, more hopefol, or less criti¬ 
cal, laughed at these gloomy views, and seemed 
disposed, at any rate, to make the most of the 
present moments. They gathered together, in the 
wide, deep hall, where a couple of the servants, 
who were fiddlers, struck up, after awhile, a Vir¬ 
ginia reel. The two white-haired musicians were 
playing their beet; the couples were racing up and 
down, wild with mirth and excitement; the old 
walls were trembling, to the dancers’ feet; the 
elders, forgetting their vaticinations, were gath¬ 
ering around, and telling each other, that this 
was something like the old times; and crowds of 
dusky faces were looking in from the doors, at “ While there j* life, there is hope, is a maxim 
either end, with cries ef “Hiaya!” “ Bat’s of our profession. But if you’ve any affairs to set- 
dancing!’* “Give it ’em, uncle Jo’l” when, tie, you had better make sure, and settle them.” 
suddenly, a horseman was heard, galloping up “ Why, doctor, it can’t be,” cried the sick 
the drive in front, and directly after, he rushed man, more in amazement, as yet, than in terror, 
wildly in. however. “1 won’t believe it. I never, in some 

“What's the matter, Dick?” cried a gentleman, j respects, felt better in my life. I haven’t a bit 
who happened to be standing by the door, and of pain, or none to speak of, at least.” 
who recognized, in the arrival* one of the bride- “ I wish you had more pain, Jack,” said the 
groom's foverite servants.. HWky, boy, you’re doctor, his voice quavering a little, and using 
is white as a'sheet.” the invalid’s Christian name, just as he had, 

“Mars' has been thrown, and mos’ killed,” ; when the strong man was a child. “That’s just 
was the breathless reply. “ Doctor Grains don’t it. I fear there’s an injury to the spine.” 
sty he die. But he shake his head* and look “You mean I’ll die?” with a startled look. 
Vol. LXXX.—13. (189) 


The doctor looked 1 grave, and made no re¬ 
assuring answer; but proceeded to examine his 
patient. When he had finished, he looked 
graver still. In fact, he found that the spine 
was broken, and that the speaker had not forty- 
eight hours to live. 

His extreme seriousness, struck the sick man. 

“ You don’t look jolly about it,” the latter said, 
affecting to be humorous. “Come, it’s not so 
\ bad as your glum foce hints.” 

| “It oouldn’t well be worse.” 

| “Couldn’t be worse? What do you mean? 
\ You don’t mec%” with an oath, “I shall die?” 


like it. One t’ing sure, de weddin’ hab to be 
pat off. Dat sart&in. Dem fiddles hab to shut 
up. Yes! come down from dar, unde Jo’. 
Pore, lily Miss Grace, it mos’ kill her.” 

A few words elicited the whole story, which 
was even more terrible than the messenger had 
first hinted. It seems, that his master had been 
recently breaking a wild filly, and that he had 
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“But I can’t die. I won’t die.” He fairly | “Jack,” said the old doctor, “Jack, there’s 
shrieked now, his eyes wide with terror. “ Why, \ one thing I’d like to know, and that’s all about 
I was to be married, to-morrow. And I’m not \ your quarrel with young Aylesbury.” 
thirty yet. I ought to have fifty years of life j “YVell, what about itY* he replied. He spoke 
before me. My great-grandfather, Agincourt, j quickly and surlily. But the doctor noticed he 
didn’t die till he was eighty. Look here, doetor, 3 averted his eye. 

I won’t stand on money. You fellows say you 3 “You always said, Aylesbury began that 
can do everything. Save my life, and I’ll pay ! quarrel, Jack. Now, I’ve known you both, 
you what you like: you shall have one of my \ since you were babies, and I don’t believe it.” 
plantations, and any number of darkies.” His j “Don’t believe it?” He glanced up, fhrtively. 
wild offers increased, as the doctor shook his j “ Aylesbury w*b always peaceful, the last one 
head, and his voice rose sharper, until it became \ to provoke a quarrel,” Baid the doctor. “ Besides, 
a scream. “ I won’t die, I tell you. Oh ! my i your uncle Guy had been very kind to him; the 
God!” 3 lad was going away; it was natural, be should 

Between ragd ahd terror, he choked for words; \ wish to leave on good terms with all; while you, 
but his strained eyes were still fired imploringly \ Jack—you—well, you know what you were.” 
on the doctor. All his life, he had had his own \ The sick man made no reply; but went on 
way, in everything. He had but to ask, even for j picking at the ooverlet. His hand trembled, 
what seemed impossible, and it came. He could i visibly, however, and, once or twice, he stole a 
not understand, that anything could defy him, i furtive glance at the doctor, 
not even death itself. | “I can understand,” resumed the latter, after 

It was a terrible scene. The old physician j a pause, “ that, in the first moments of irritation, 
remained with him, for hours, striving to soothe > you may have said more than you meant, and 
him. Now he raved at his hard destiny, the \ that, afterwards, you did not like to take back 
hardest ever man had, he said. Now he cureed. \ your words. But, if I was you, I wouldn’t go 
Now he wept, and wrung his hands. Would \ out of the world, with a lie on my soul.” 
nothing save him? Could pharmacy furnish no j “A liel That’s strong language, doctor. And 
cure for a case like his? Must he really die, \ to a helpless man, who can’t resent it.” But, 
and within two days, and all because of that l angrily as he spoke, he did not dare to look the 
cursed filly ? He wished he had shot her; she j doctor in the face. 

should be shot before another hour; where were J “I’m an old friend, Jack,” the doctor said, 
his lazy hounds of servants, that they did not j “ and use a strong word, because, it seems to me, 
shoot the huzzy, at once? \ you hardly realize what you’ve done. You wore 

Early the next day, the doctor returned, and \ Bpeakihg, just bow, of the Aginccurts, who died 
found his patient more composed. Even cowards < in battle, fer God and king. Do you think any 
become reconciled, at last, to the inevitable, or, 5 of those old heroes would have gone out of the 
at least, grow stolid With despair. Jack held out j world, with * falsehood on bis conscience V* 
his hand, with a faint smile, as the physician s “No, they wouldn’t,” said the sick man, end- 
came in. Ah ! was it, that something, even more \ denly^ “ It-B a mean thing to do, and I won’t 
than a sense of the inevitable, more than the j do it.” 

stupefaction of despair, was at work within him? \ Then he told his hearer how it all had bap- 
Did the old knightly spirit of his race leap out, •, pened. How he had insulted Aylesbury, hoping 
from the embers, in which a brulfeh and besotted \ to provoke him to taka the offensive; and how, 
'life had almost extinguished Ilf? Or was it bet- j when all had failed, he had tried to strike him 
ter still—was it that the softening influence of j with his whip, and, finally, had drawn on him. 
approaching death, the shadow of God’s ever- \ “ I was mad with jealousy, yon see. But Two 

lasting mercy — was already melting the Selfish 3 been Borry for it often, 'since then.” He spoke 
heart? almost with a whimper, poor fellow. “I have, 

“I’ve been thinking a good deal, as I lay \ indeed, doctor, though you don’t believe it.” 
here,” ho said, “ and begin to wonder, if, after j “ I do believe it, Jack,” replied the doctor, 
all, Bryan hasn’t been wiser than I, and whether j pressing his hand. “ And (his is in honorable, 
it isn’t better to die, fighting for What We think noble thing, you are now doing.” 
right, even if mistakenly, than to go down, in s “I tried to<ftM#h my feelings. But drinking, 
this way, like an ox under a butchers axe. The rioting, nothing was any good. That’s what’s 
Agincourts have died in battle, often enough, j been the matter with me, doctor, this last year, 
merely for an idea ; but they died grandly; and J No, I won.’t die, with a-lio on my soul.” 

I’m dying like a brute.” \ He ceased speaking, here, and closed his eyes. 
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u if fatigued, and seemed to sink Into -sleep, for 
awhile. Tea minutes, or so, later, he opened 
them again. 

“You really believe I’m dyings doctor?” he 
asked, incredulously. “ Let me itell you, I think 
you're 'mistaken. I haven’t ta hit of pain. Seems 
to me, I never felt better in my Ufe.” 

He closed his eyes again, with a languid air, 
and dosed off, once more; and never opened 
them; for he fell into a stupor, end sq died, at 
daybreak, the next morning. 


-CHAPTER IX. 

Som three weeks after the Amoral, Doctor 
Grains mounted his mare, and rode ever to 
Agmoourt House. Up 4o this time, he had said 
nothing of Jack's confession. “ I will not trouble 
his uncle, as yet,” he told himself. “My old 
friend is utterly broken down; we must give him 
time to recuperate. Besides, Aylesbury is away, 
and nothing could come of it, just now,” 

But this morning, a crisp, cool one, in the 
first week of October, the doctor heard news, which 
would no longer permit him to delay. Accordingly, 
he set out for the Hall, whfere he asked to see its 
owner, alone. 

“ God bless me,” said Mr. Agincourt, “is that 
you, doctor ? How you startled me 1 I really 
believe I have had a nap. It's dull work for an 
old man, who no longer.cares to ihunt, ftud with 
these dreadful times, and such sorrows—” 

The doctor waited for a tfiotofcht, in sympathy 
with the old man’s grief, taking his hand, and 
pressing it, kindly. Then he said: 

“ I have not •intruded before, my old friend, 
because I respected your grief. Poor, poor 
Bryan! And even Jack. In the g#ave, we forget 
everything, and though Jack was hardly an \ 
Agincourt, only one in name, in fact, yet he had 
lived with you so much, that you must have (bit! 
tren his loss keenly." 

“ Yes! To think that I am his heir, instead 
of his being.mine/as I once thought so.probable.” 

“ Man proposes* but God disposes, my dear, 
old friend,” replied the physician. “ It is about 
Jack, that I have comedo see you. Do you re¬ 
member his quarrel with young Aylesbury ?” 

“ Yes. But what of thatf” 

“ A good deal/' replied the doctor. “ Listqp 1” 
And then he told his story. 

The old man, in bearing it, was roused from 
bis apathy. Before the doctor had finished, he 
had started from his chair, and was walking up 
and down the room, in a state of ever-increasing 
excitement. 

“Gracious heafreni” he cried, when the 
speaker stopped, “ how Usenet I have been. To 


think of it j But I was prejudiced, that was it. 
I see it all now. And the letter the young fellow 
wrote! That explained all, no doubt. Ah! what 
have X done? Was ever fan Agincourt guilty of 
such dishonor before?” 

“ What letter ?” 

His header had quite overlooked the presence 
of a listener. He colored now, even through his 
wripkled and tanned face. 

“Ah, I forgot you did not know,” he said. 

V ve a confession to make. Don’t quite despise 
me, old , friend. But Aylesbury sent a letter to 
Grace, an hour or two after the affray, and I— 
I tore it up.” 

“ Without her seeing it?” 

“ Without her seeing it.” 

“ And all this time, for more than a year, the 
young man has been under the belief, that his 
explanation was received, and disbelieved; nay! 
treated with contempt.” 

“ It is even so. Heaven forgive me 1” 

“I never credited Jack’s story, but I little 
dreamed of such injustice as this.” 

“ I take shame to myself,” replied the other. 
“ I have done a great wrong. But ,no true Agin¬ 
court ever hesitated to make reparation, when he 
had once discovered his error. Even poor Jack, 
you see, did it.” The tears were ip his eyes. 
“Nor will ,1 hesitate? I wonder where Ayles¬ 
bury is.” 

“ I heard, only this mornipg, and that is what 
brought me here. He has come South, with 
Washington, and is now befpre Yorktowp, where 
we, that ip, the Continentals, have pooped up 
Cornwallis.” 

“Then I will go, at once,” replied the other, 
ignoring the reference to Cornwallis. “I will 
only wait till pay mare is saddled. It is not so 
long a journey.” 

“Stay,” ipterpqsed the dootar. “You forget 
the difficulties. How ,are you to make your way 
inside the lines ? Remember, you are more than 
suspected of dis&ffectiQn; you may be arrested 
as a qpy.; and ppt even yppr position, or your 
gray hairs, would save you. Washington is just, 
but,he is stem. Think of Andre’s fate.” 

“What, what*” stammered his host, rising, 
angrily. “ Arrest me for a spy? Me, who 
remember this Washington of yours, when he was 
only a poor, young land-surveyor. What would 
he have been, I ask you, if he hadn’t married 
the widow Custis ?” 

“ As for that,” said,the doctor, “a Washington 
has as prpud a lineage as an Agincourt. They 
were Normans, as even you must admit, of the 
best stock; and money is of secondary con¬ 
sideration, as I’ve often heard you say* when a 
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man has blue blood in his veins. Washington 
ifrould have risCn, let me tell you, whether he 
had married a rich Votnan, or a poor one; it is 
in the man; Virginia has had many brave and 
able sons, but never one his equal.” 

“ For all that,” retorted Mri Agincourt, 
stopping in his walk, and facing the doctor, 
‘‘they say, the widow Custis hen-pecks him.” 

“ Well, well,” replied the physician, “we won’t 
quarrel. We all know the widow Custis. You 
royalists, I suppose, must have your fling. But 
this is not business. Let us return to our subject. 
Be guided by me, my dear, old friend. Write, 
as I have said, to Aylesbury. I will see that the 
letter is forwarded.” 

His host hesitated for awhile longer; but the 
doctor finally prevailed: and Mr. Agincourt sat 
down to compose the epistle. This was no easy 
matter; for the old man was not accustomed to 
much correspondence, and this, besides, was a 
peculiarly delicate affair. The letter was 
couched in the formal and somewhat high-flown 
language of that day; and was not innocent, we 
are glad to record, of more than one solecism in 
grammar; while only about a dozen words were 
misspelled. But this was no rare thing, at that 
time. Even men and women, of the highest 
rank, were guilty of these errors, a century ago. 
Mr. Agincourt’s epistle, in spite of these fiiults, 
however, was a straightforward and honorable 
one; and, in that respect, it was, probably, above 
the average of our less punctilious generation. 

The missive found our hero in the trenches at 
Yorktown. We shall not attempt to describe hfs 
feelings. He had already heard of the death of 
Jack. But he had not expected this justification. 
On the contrary, he had said to himself, that, 
now that his rival was gone, all hope was over 
of ever being rehabilitated in Grace’s eyes. 
“ He only could have set mo right;” Aylesbury 
had said, “ and he has dted, and made no sign. 
She is as far from me as ever.” The contents of 
Mr. Agincourt’s letter, therefore, were as sur¬ 
prising as they were gratifying. In an instant, 
all nature assumed a different aspect to the young 
man: the skies grew bluer, the sun shone more 
brightly, the waters of the York flashed by like 
burnished silver. Doctor Grains had feared that 
Aylesbury would remember only the terrible 
injustice done to him, and, especially, the 
suppression of his note of explanation; and so, 
might make an angry rejoinder. li Perhaps, he 
is cured, by 'this time, of his fancy for Grace,” 
thought the physician. “ If so, he will have his 
revenge now; most men would ; and it will be 
sweet to hiip.” 

But the good doctor little knew his old protegee. 


Aylesbury wrote, immediately; “in a great 
hurry,” as he said; and as, indeed, was the 
truth. Important events were in progress, con¬ 
nected with the Siege, he Continued, or else he 
would hate*replied in person; but it Was impos¬ 
sible for him to leave his post, that day: 
to-morrow, he woiild endeavor td do so. Mean¬ 
time, might he be allowed to say, he had always 
looked forward to his justification, sooner or 
later? In Writing'this, he exaggerated, as we 
know; but he wished'to spare the feelings of an 
old man; and shall we be the first to condemn 
him? “In a^obuple of days, at latest,” he 
wrote, in conclusion, 1 shall be at liberty, and 
Bhall hasten to pay my' respects■■ at Agincourt 
House. Pray, make’my kindest remembrances 
to Mrs. Agincourt, whose many kindnesses to 
ine, ! shall always cherish, among my dearest 
recollections. May I hope, also, that I have not 
been quite forgotten by your daughter? In nil 
these weary months, I have never ceased to look 
back, on the days spent at Agincourt House, as 
the happiest Of my llfa^” He did not venture to 
be more explicit; hut be hoped that these 
words would revert to Grace, who might, 
probably, read between the lines, the fidelity, as 
well as strength of his attachment. “ Ah ! if I 
could only tell her,” he $aid, as he folded the 
epistle, “ that I have thought of her all the while, 
and have never, never, ceased to love her.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Non was Aylesbtnfy mistaken, in this supposi¬ 
tion. When Grace heard the letter read, she 
knew that the writer brill loved her, notwith¬ 
standing the ipjUBtioe which he had suffered. 
The death of her oousin had been a terrible shock 
to her, naturally. But, after the first few days, 
she oould not help feeling a sensation of relief. 
The tragedy, sudden and awftil as it was, had 
saved her from a life of misery, a life that would 
have been but little hotter than a livihg grave. 
Nature, in time, asserted her rights. The strain 
of this impending doom once removed, her 
spirits recovered themselves, and with them her 
health. Another fact helped on this restoration. 
Her father, as she knew, was her cousin’s heir, 
and this relieved him from all faar of ruin. The 
home of his ancestors, Agincourt House, was safe. 
In reality, Mr. Agincourt was richer than he had 
ever been: the richest proprietor, perhaps, in all 
broad Virginia. 

By-aad-by, her thoughts turned to Aylesbury. 
She knew, as yet, nothing of her cousin’s 
confession. But something within her told her 
that he must have been the most to blame. 
Often, and often, during the past year, she had 
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canvassed the matter oyer. Often, she had said 
to herself, that she had been unjust to Aylesbury. 
She had pot this thought away, when she, decided 
to marry her cousinbut it now returned to her; 
and returned, again and again. Yet how explain 
his silence? Why had he never made any effort 
to see her, to write to her, even ? When she was 
told, towards the latter .part of September, that 
Washington had arrived in Virginia, and, soon^ 
after, that the allied forces had shut Cornwallis 
up in Yorktown, she wondered if Aylesbury was 
with the army, or had been left, with some of the 
troops, in the North. Not hearing anything 
from him, or even of him, she concluded that he 
had not come South. Involuntarily, she sighed. 
For, deep down in her heart, a hope had re¬ 
awakened, which this conclusion now crushed 
again. “ He has forgotten me, he despises me,” 
she said. “lie has, probably, asked to be 
detailed elsewhere, so as to avoid even being in 
my vicinity.” All this time, remember, she was 
ignorant, that Aylesbury had written to her, and 
that her father had suppressed the letter. 

But when the doctor came, and made his reve- : 
hi ion, when she heard, in the iame hour, of her ' 
cowin'* treachery, and h,er parent’s crueky, she 
almost, for a moment, lopt b*r reason. “ Oh ! 
what must he think of me,” she cried, clasping 
her hands to her forehead, and recalling the 
injustice, tho insults, even, which Aylesbury 
had suffered. “ Never, never, will he forgive 
me. Nor ought he to do it. We have sinned, 
past all hope. All these long months, yes 1 for a 
year or more, he has been treated as a murderer; 
when, as even Jack admitted at last, he tried his 
best to avoid a conflict. Was ever such atrocity ? 
Oh! my love, my love, if I could Win forgiveness, 
by going down on iny knees to you, if, for only 
one moment, you would smile on me, and any 
you pardoned me, I.would be willing never to see 
your face again. But that will never be. Poor 
papa, he did it for the best; but he has destroyed 
my happiness, forever. I thought a life, wedded 
to my cousin, would be only a living death ; but 
this is more horrible: I must live on, year after 
year, knowing how Cruel I have been, and that 
there is no hope of forgiveness.” 

Her mother was the first to comfort her. She 
divined the thoughts of Grace, and after telling 
her of Mr. Agincourt’s letter to Aylesbury, 
took the most cheerful view of the future. 

“He always loved you,” she said, “and will, 
88 you will see, hasten to anne here. Keep up 
your spirits, dear. All w f K p o well.” 

“Do you really think mf darling matoma?” 
®«d Grace, nestling close to her. “ Really think 
*o? Oh! if he will only forgive me,” 


“Poor, dear child! To think how you have 
suffered,” said her mother, stroking Grace’s 
hair. “ But it Is all over, now. I always, dear, 
did like Aylesbury better than jour cousin Jock.” 

That was all that was said about the now dead • 
cousin, nor was any reference ever made to Mrs. 
Agincourt’s former advocacy of his suit. But 
the mother and daughter talked long into the 
night, mingling their tears together. Before 
they retired, too, came Aylesbury’s letter; and 
this filled them with gladness. They could talk 
of nothing but his magnanimity. 

“ Bo you think, mother, dea^’ said Grace, at 
last, blushing, and half averting her fhee, as 
she rose to go to her own room, “do you think 
there would be anything wrong, if I put off this 
mourning garb, for a day ? If he really comes 
to-morrow, as he writes he will, I shouldn’t like 
to meet—him—for the first time, in black. It 
may be a foolish superstition; hot you will let 
me wear white, won’t you, dear?’* ’ 

“ Certainly^ my love, and I hope to see you 
wear it, in due time, as a bride,” said Mrs. 
Agincourt, as she kissed, once more, her de¬ 
parting child, now blushing rosier than ever. 

Our readers, all of whom, we doubt not, are 
familiar with the history of that period, know 
that the aspect of the war had changed greatly 
within a few months. They will, therefore, 
understand the allusions we have made to the 
siege of Yorktown. General Greene, though 
defeated in his attempt to rescue the South, had 
m^ide puoh a gfdlnnt fight, and had conducted so 
masterly a retreat, that the results were almost a 
victory. Cornwallis, in following him, had been 
drawn so far from his base, that he had deter¬ 
mined to establish a new one in Virginia, hoping, 
eventually, tg hold that colony, In addition to the 
Carolinas. But no sooner had he fortified 
himself, for this purpose, at Yorktown, than the 
eagle eye of Washington saw his chance. The 
French fleet had now arrived in American waters, 
and was supreme, for the time. Its presence, if it 
could be brought to the mouth of the James, 
would, he reasoned, prevent the British earl 
from being reinforced by sea. Meantime, if the 
American army could be rapidly moved, from 
New Jersey to Yorktown, a net would be drawn 
arouncj Cornwallis, from which it would be 
impossible for him to escape in time. The plan 
was no sooner conceived, than it was put in 
execution, and now, ever since the middle of 
September, the allied forces, French and Amcri- 
, can, had "been besieging the royal army. Hence, 
the presence of Aylesbury, so near to his old 
home, which the doctor had finally ascertained. 

The morning dawned bright and beautiful; one 
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of thoee golden days that are only seen in October, 
and then only in America. Graoe had been too 
happy to have slept much ; but she was too happy 
to show fatigue. She was up be-timee, and came 
down to breakfast, dressed in virgin white, looking 
indescribably beautiful. 

They sot down to breakfast, but Grace could 
hardly eat, and could not sit still. She was listen¬ 
ing, evidently, for the first sounds of an arrival. 

“I think I hear the gallop of a horse—yes,” 
she said, starting up, just as breakfast was over, 
“ I am sure of it* Gome, mamma, dear. Come !” 

They all rose^and hurried to the great hall- 
door, Mrs. Agincourt and Grace leading. Two 
or three young ladies, from neighboring plan¬ 
tations, friends of Graoe, who were on a visit at 
Aginoourt House, fallowed. Mr. Agincourt, walk¬ 
ing more slowly, brought up the rear. 

They reached the hall-door, ahd there, emerg¬ 
ing from.;th(p «*nue, was an officer, in the white 
livery of Prancb, leading a horse, without a riderj 
He drew up* just In front of the tefrace. 

“It—it is Hector—Mr. Aylesbury's favorite 
horse,” cried Graoe. u He used to ride it, everjr 
day. But what oan it mean? W hat can it mean ?” 

She broke ft*om her mother's side, and would 
have rushed down the steps, to interrogate the 
horsemati, herself. * \ : 

But hefr mother held her back. 


“ He is dead—I know he is," cried Grace, “ see 
the empty saddle.” 

As she spoke, the French officer di s mo u nted, 
and throwing the reins of both bones to an 
orderly, who bad followed- close behind, looked 
up, and gravely saluted the group at the hall- 
door. Then, taking a letter from the breast¬ 
pocket of his coat, be adWatnoed, sorrowfully, and 
’with downcast eyes. 

Before he could reach the terrace-stops, how¬ 
ever, a succession of shrieks was heard, from the 
rear of the hall; and Groce's colored maid oaane 
rushing up, her eyes dilated with horror. The 
news, in some inexplicable way, travelling, 
perhaps, from month to mouth, had reached the 
kitchen-servants, even before the riderless horse 
was seen; and it was this intelligence which now 
burst from the frightened Hps of the girl. 

“ Oh ! Miss Graoe, oh ! Ma’tn Agincourt, Man* 
Philip’s dead,” she cried, gasping the words out. 
“ Be Lord help us, and bob mercy on eur pore 
souls. Bey ’s&ultod de batt e ri es , pad Mars' Philip 
fell dead, sure 'nuf, at de loot of de ramparts. 
And oh! dar*s his horse $ I knows it, I dons. 
Qh Lord, oh LoM—” 

'What more she said, no oneKremembered, tor 
Grace had sunk hack, into her mother'a arms, 
lifaless. ( 

[to b* ooNoutom*] 



SILENT SYMPATHY. *' 
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Bt'otiii b. liiTt. : 


How sweet the silent sympathy 
A blessed few bestow, 

When with the deepest grief add pdih,- 
We straggle here below. 

The help that cornea when needed-moat. 
The silent, tender kiss— 

0, more than words We value them. 

And more than words we miM. 

We do not need a trumpet-blast, 

To make ns understand 


The meaning of a tearfal^epy - 
The pressure of a band. 

Job's friends showed moirfc of ftdtbfal ltrra, 
Then seven silent days, T x . . 

Than when they talked- ho iearr^dly, 

Of all Jehovah's ways. . , 

Thanks for the sllent sympathy, •’ 

A gifted few oubring; 

That comwv like balif of QUead, r 
That la eo rare p thing. . 



AH, MU! 


BY kK8. 6SB0BAH PIDS BEY. 


An, Ms! It atoms bat yesterday, (eo Itot 
The months'onft years hare flitted by,) toal I, 

A happy, laughing child, was sitting by 
My mother's side, her hand's warm ciaspJi^Tnine. 
Tier geutle voice, so full of tendernen ^ 

And love, still lingers in my ear, and ones 


Agahi I live among! 
To find that yovtuj 
That only storm tn 
Tossed by life's trou 


i part—then Wake 
yy hare fled far ay* 
Inns now are left, 
waves, so tired and w 


T long to rest mo where tho wicked ceeuM 
To grieve ns, and the weary are at rest. 
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A long procession filed up one of the narrow, 
steep streets of Siena, and reached the broad, 
open space, in front of the ugly, old church of 
San Domenico. 

It was a very gorgeous procession, with its mar¬ 
tial music, its silken banners, and its picturesque, 
fourteenth century costumes; and in gazing there¬ 
at, one might have fancied oneself transported 
back into the heart of the Middle Ages. 

Bat it only needed a glance at the surrounding 
crowd, to dispel the illusion. Black hats and 
flounced gowns, asserted the supremacy of the 
present era. There was nothing mediaeval, unless 
it might be the dust, which was thick enough, 
and suffocating enough, to have been the accu¬ 
mulated result of centuries. 

Ernest Latimer stood on the church-steps, and 
watched the procession, and the throng, as 
modern young- men do regard such Beenes, with 
a half pitying, half bored expression. 

But when the foremost rank of the procession 
had gained the steps, the crowd separated so 
suddenly, to let It pass, that Latimer was pushed 
dose up into the free of an exceedingly pretty 
girl, and his right arm, which he had invol¬ 
untarily extended to protect himself, was forced 
almost around her waist. 

She looked at him, indignantly, as was natural, 
and irithout paying the least attention to his 
hastily-uttered apologies, retreated to the other 
side of her companion. This person, who was 
big enough, and broad enough, fbr a son of Anak, 
bent a scowling countenance upon our hero, who 
was about to scowl bock, for the crowd had ruffled 
his temper, when, suddenly, the faces* of both 
changed in expression. 

“Hallo!” cried the son of Anak. 

“Hallo, Jack !” responded Latimer. 

Then they shook hands, and Jack said, with 
the composure and 1 the inelegance of our day: 

“ This is a rum go! Who’d have thought of 
your turning up here V* 

“I should have sooner thought of that, than 
of your doing so,” retorted Latimer. Then he 
glanced at the lovely girl at Jack’s side, who had 
been watching these proceedings with huge 
astonishment. “She must he Jack’s sister,” 
thought Latimer; and he added, quite enthusL 
astically, “I’m awfrilly glad to see you, Jack 
Dolmar 1” And he shook hands again. 


“ Well,” said Jack, heartily, “the sight of you 
is refreshing. Why, I was talking to Kate, about 
you, this very morning. Oh, I say, you don’t 
know Kate, do you ? Sis, this is Mr. Latimer.” 

The young lady looked at our hero, with a 
grave smile, as he lifted his hat; and Latimer, 
then and there, decided that she was the love¬ 
liest creature he had ever met. A certain 
mischief in her eyes, the result, doubtless, of the 
ludicrous way in which they had met, and which 
belied her sojnewhat stately mien, completed the 
charm, and rendered her perfectly bewitching. 

“ Have you been travelling, on the Continent, 
long?” he asked. 

“ We lefl England, last autumn, and have 
spent the winter between Rome and Naples,” 
replied Miss Dolmar. 

“ Rome is the biggest sell in the world, and 
Naples is a bigger,” interposed her brother, with 
decision. “Oh, I say, Katy> havn’t you had 
enough of this ? The procession has got into the 
ohurch—let’8 cut the concern.” 

“ You see what a hopeless Goth he is, Mr. 
Latimer,” said Miss Dolmar. 

“Thank goodness, that’s over,” said Jack, 
with a sigh of relief, as they turned away. 

“ His invariable remark, in Rome, after, we 
had visited a ruin, or picture-gallery,” said Miss 
Dolmar. “ You may fancy what a sympathetic 
creature Jack is, to go sight-seeing with, Mr. 
Latimer.” 

“ Give me nature,” returned Jack. “ Anybody 
else, who likes, may keep the frded, old frescoes, 
and the rubbishing piles of stones. And now, 
aren’t you both hungry f Let’s have lunch.” 

Latimer laughed to himself; this was so much 
like an Englishman. “ Always hungry, always 
ready to eat,” he thought. 

A fbw steps led them to the Lizza, the pretty 
promenade, which every patriotic Sienese believes 
the finest in the world. At the farther side, some 
enterprising German had opened a beer-garden. 
Miss Dolmar declined anything, but Latimer, 
though not hungry, felt he must join Jack. 

They sat there and talked, for a long while. 
They talked of Jack’s visit to America, where he 
and Latimer had made acquaintance, and become 
fast friends; of Latimer’s own extensive travels; 
of Miss Dolmar’s London seasons; of books, 
art, etc. 

( 196 ) 
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Then they walked about the promenade; and, 
at last, Miss Dolmar proposed that they should 
go up to the fortress, at the side, and watch the 
Bunset from the ramparts. As they reached the 
iron gates, a young officer, seated in the shadow 
of the wall, started up, and hurried forward, with 
so many exaggerated, Italian expressions of 
delight, that Latimer felt sudden jealousy and 
wrath rise in his soul. Such a handsome, young 
officer, too; almost as tall as Latimer, himself, 
and possessing the advantage of his sho wy Lancer’s 
uniform, to set off his fine figure. 

But, somehow, Miss Dolmar’s frank pleasure 
at meeting him, proved a sort of comfort to 
Ernest. If the Italian had been a favored ad¬ 
mirer, he reflected, she would have seemed less 
frankly glad. So his wrath died out, and he 
could even mentally admit that th<^ young lieu¬ 
tenant was “a splendid-looking chap.” 

The officer merely griped Jack’s hand ; too busy 
pouring out voluble greetings to Miss Dolmar, in 
his native tongue, to have any words to bestow 
on her brother, and the lady replied in very fair 
and fluent Italian, especially considering that she 
was an Englishwoman. 

“Come, now, Luigi,” cried Jack, “just stop 
your inos and iasimos , and talk English. What’s 
the use of your understanding the finest language 
in the world, if you won’t speak it.” 

“ Because Miss Dolmar speaks Italian so much 
better, than I do your iron-bound tongue,” 
returned the lieutenant, though his excellent 
accent belied his words. 

“ No flattery allowed, young man,” said Jack. 
“ By the way, Della Bocca, let me make you and 
my American friend, Latimer, acquainted. As 
you are neither of you English, you won't need 
to bo stiff and solemn.” 

“ I could not be, with an American—I like 
their country too much,” said the lieutenant, 
with a smile, that quite lit up his dark face. 

“But what are you doing here, anyhow?” 
asked Jack. “ None of your regiment quartered 
in Siena, is there ?” 

“ No. But my mother lives here. I am on 
furlough. I’m a Sienese,” he added. 

“So you are—I forgot. Well, you can’t help 
it,” retorted Jack. “ Since you haven’t the. bliss 
of being an Englishman, I suppose you migh,t as 
well be Sienese as anything.” 

They all laughed, with the ease and heartiness 
with which people, who like each other, and are 
young, can enjoy mutual badinage. 

“ We are going to watch the sunset, marquis,” 
said Miss Dolmar, presently. “ Will you come ?” 

“ Unfortunate wretch that I am,” he cried. 
“I’ve got to wait here for the colonel, who is 


busy in the barracks; but I’ll join you, after a 
little, if you will permit.” 

“Then I’ll wait with you,” said Jack. 
“ These two people will want to rave over the 
sunset, and I shall be glad to escape their 
rhapsodies.” T # 

Latimer wondered if he looked as delighted as 
he felt, at this proposal, on Jack’s part. 'When 
he glanced at Della Bocca, he knew that he must; 
for the young officer was watching him, with a 
half-envious, half-angry, light in his great eyes. 

“I’m afraid we shall lose the finest of the 
sunset, Miss Dolmar, if we don’t go,” said 
Latimer. 

“ I am quite ready,” she answered, with a 
smile, which made Latimer’s heart leap, and 
caused the lieutenant a sharp pang. But, in an 
instant, the situations were reversed ; for Miss 
Dolmar gave the Italian a still sweeter smile, and 
said, in the most cordial tones of her beautiful 
voice: “Please don’t let Jack keep you here an 
hour—I’ve a thousand questions to ask.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I will pot,” he cried, 
flushing with pleasure, while his eyes shone like 
stars. “ What a pleasure to have met you—I 
never dreamed of it—and you . mean to stop 
some time?” 

“A week, at least,” said Miss Dolmar. “ We 
are to wait for my aunt—she is in Naples.” 

Della Bocca clapped his hands, in a boyish 
fashion, which-caused Latimer to smile, disdain¬ 
fully, under his moustache; but he displayed ft 
wisdom, very few young men would hnve been 
capable of; for, os soon as he and Miss Dolmar 
passed on, lie said: 

“Wliai. a very handsome, fellow—he looks 
clever, too.” 

“ lie is,*’ Miss Dolmar answered, “ and the 
kindest, beat-hearted man imaginable.” 

“ Ilave you known him long?” Latimer asked. 

“Oh, yes. He is a connection of some rela¬ 
tives of ours. He has been several tunes in 
England, and has visited at our house.” 

“Ah,” said Latimer, and set his teeth hard. 
Why. should fate have bestowed such unmerited 
happiness, on any member of* the Latin race? 
“ See those soldiers-r-rather poor creatures, as a 
rule, these Italian warriors,” he said, aloud. 

“ Why* yqu Were praising them, awhile ago,” 
exclaimed Miss Dolmar. “You told Jack to 
look at our troops* of unfledged boys, before 
abusing these.” 

“ Did I ? Ob, that was for the pleasure of 
taking Jack down a bit—he is such a thorough 
Briton,” returned Latimer. Then he began to 
laugh, and added: “ That’s not the real reason, 
though. I believe I was savage at the idea of 
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Della Bocca’s having known you a good while— \ 
being on old friend, when I’m just n new 
acquaintance. 1 ’ 

“ 1 could not consider you that,” she said, 
seriously. “ I do not forgot yew kindness to 
my brother. lie woul4 have died of that j 
dreadful fever, in California, if it had not been j 
for you. I have always wanted to thank you, j 
Mr. Latimer. Let me do so. now.” . j 

She spoke so gravely, that . Latimer felt j 
ashamed ; and, for a few moments, they walked j 
on, talking earnestly enough. They had a full | 
half-hour’s leisure,, to admire the beautiful view, 
la the foreground, Siena seated, like a queen, 
upon her throne of hills; beyond, for miles and 
miles, a sweep of woodland, and plain, dotted j 
with villas and towers; and the purple hills, 
in the distance, gorgeous in the evening light. 

Then Dolmar and Della Bocoa joined them, j 
and they all walked back to the hotel; and - the 
Italian was asked to dine, an invitation he 
accepted, on condition, that the three would go 
with him, later, to visit his toother. The promise | 
was duly carried out, and the mother -proved a j 
most delightful old lady, frank and playful os a j 
child,. yet bo stately and dignified withal, so ; 
beautiful, in the picturesque ruin of age, that she i 
seemed the fitting mistress of the great palace, I 
strong and stern enough to have served as a 
fortress, yet so lighted up within by rare, old 
frescoes, world-famed pictures,' and cinque-cento 
treasures, that the tuost imaginative person could 
not have conceived a mere dhnrnring abode. 

The week, whifch the brother and sister had 
proposed to spend in the quaint, old town, 
prolonged itself into a month. The aunt was 
detained, at Naples, by the illness of a favorite 
companion; and some ether relatives, whom 
Jack especially detested, occupied Florence; and 
he declared that nothing should - induce him to 
set foot there, while they remained. 

4 But the time did not seem dong to any of 
them. Jack Dolmar was the beet-tempered of 
mortals, as he was the lamest, except when 
hunting and shooting. This, entire freedom from 
society-duties, therefore, suited him exactly*■, To 
complete, the sum of • his: indnfeat content, a 
pretty American widow, whom he had Ipeft in 
Dome, mode her appearanoe at the hotol, afid she 
and Jack plunged into a desperate flirtation. 
Neither believed the other really' in'earnest, and 
did not put much personal strength of feeling 
into the matter; though, with both, it was, per¬ 
haps, getting stronger than they knew. 

As for Miss Dolmar, she -never thought of 
danger—to herself or others; The old marchesa 
hsd told her that Luigi was to marry a distant 


cousin, in Genoa, and so fulfil a long-settled 
arrangement between the families; and Jack had 
said that he believed Latimer was engaged to 
some American girL In Consequence, Miss 
Dolmar accepted the attentions of the pair, as 
mere idle civilitee. 

But neither of the men were blind, in regard 
to the other. Each knew that he had a rival, 
and a dangerous one, too, from both physical 
adtantages, and mental gifts. But there was a 
strong liking between them, in spite of this 
knowledge; a sympathy, which neither could 
resist, try as he might; and both Bad reasons 
for trying, when jealous or morbid. Della Bocca 
was only twenty-five, and Latimer not quite a 
year older J and, experienced men of ,the world, 
as they deemed themsolves, there was a good 4««fl 
of boyish impulse and vehemence still left in their 
natures. 'Whenever they could not be with Miss 
Dolmar, they were, together; and they talked, 
freely, Upon eyery possible subject, except that 
lady. It might have been better, and safer, if, 
in the beginning, they had come to a distinct 
understanding,, on this point, and owned them¬ 
selves rivals; but .they did not; and.it was very, 
very seldom that her name even found mention 
between them. 

The weather was heavenly. The surrounding 
country afforded endless, lovely drives and walks. 
The charming, old town, itself, proved a never- 
ceasing object of interest, dust to wander about 
thfr streets, was like plunging back into the 
Middle Agea. 

But the enchanted month came to an end, at 
last. The aunt wits to arrive, in a few days, and 
the pleasant, little circle would be broken up. 
It wtfs wonderful how both Latimer, and Della 
Bocca, kept from an open revelation of feeling. 
But, impulsive as both were; each had motives 
for reticence, 'Sufficiently Strong to enable him 
to preserve a reasonable degree of self-controL 
Latimer dared, not speak, after so short an ac¬ 
quaintance. Katharine Dolmar was & very proud 
woman, he saw, and one quite capable of pro¬ 
nouncing hm hasty avowal an impertinence. As 
for Luigi, he feared any discovery, on his mother's 
part, just now.. No engagement, between him and 
his cousin, actually existed; but be knew wh&t 
both families, expected; knew, too, that Nina 
loved him. Nayi until the past winter had taught 
him the depth of his passion for Kate, he had 
contemplated the prospect of marriage, with oretty 
Nina, with sufficient complacency. If his mother 
got any suspicion of the state of affairs, she had 
quite determination enough to speak to tyiss 
Dolmar, in a way that would put an end to Uis 
hopes. So he felt that he must wait. In a \w 
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months, he was certain of being promoted to a 
captaincy. Also, he should, como into possession 
of an inheritance, which would render him 
independent of his mother. Then, he trusted, 
between her pride in hi* advancement, and her 
earnest love for him, to coax her into allowing 
him to have his own way. 

The Doimare gave a little dinner-party, one 
night; for, through the marebesa, they had made 
acquaintance with several Sienese families ; had 
been invited to certain houses, to pass the-evening* 
and drink orgeat, and eat little biscuits; and so 
they decided to return the hospitalities,.in Anglo- 
Saxon fashion. The signora Della Bocca was to 
have matronized Miss Doltnar, but an inopportune 
neuralgia attack, a disease to which , like most of 
her elderly countrywomen, she was very subject*, 
prevented her doing so; however, another 
stately dame, with many long titles, could do it 
just as well, in her threadbare, velvet gown, 
deoorated with a torrent of face, worth a small 
fortune. It was lucky fotMho old marchess’s 
peace of mind, that illness kept her at home; as 
Luigi was in a state of intehse excitement, and 
the shrewd, little lady would ofcrtoinly have per- 
eeived something- of hie fedifigsj towards the 
beautiful English girl. 

The dinner proved very gay, chiefly through 
the efforts of Luigi and Latimer. When the 
ladies had all gone, with fhe exception of the 
widow, who sat bending over the table, where 
Jack was exhibiting some mfcrwele, of carving 
he had just purchased, to Luigi and a young 
frenchman, Miss Dolma* opened the window, 
and stepped out into the- balcony, and Latimer 
followed her. 

“You have scarcely spoken to me, all/the 
evening, 1 ” he said, laughing. “ But, at least, I 
suppose, you wili hid mo good-night/’ 

“ And I hove to thank you and the marcheso, 
for makihg the evening a eoeoesi,” she replied. 
“ You quite surpassed yourselves You had 
rather the advantage, for you spehk .French bet¬ 
ter than he.” 

“lam thankfe! to get the advantage of him in 
any particular, however alight,” Latimer ex¬ 
claimed, with imprudent warmth. 

She looked at him, in a little surprise, though 
she laughed. She was so lovely, in her white 
robes, her face glorified by the moonlight, that 
he rather lost his head. . Such wild words rose 
to his lips, that it required a powerful effort to 
check them. 

“ You must net be kept up any longer,” he 
said, afraid to remain there another instant. •• Will 
you give me one flower—just, one?” he added, 
pointing to.a bouquet she held. Had he k&ewn 


that Luigi had given it to her, he, probably, 
weald not have made the request. 

She selected a spray of lilies-of-the-valley, and 
handed it to him, saying, laughingly: 

“It is a shame to spoil the bunch, but yon 
have been so good, this evening* that I most not 
refuse you.” 

“ Thanks 1” he said. “ I wonder if you can 
dream how precious it- is to me.” He pressed 
the flowers to his Bps, as he spoke, gazing at her 
with eager, passionate eyes. 

It woc the first time he had ever spoken like 
that; the first time he had ever let his soul out 
in his gaie, os he did then. A sudden, quick j 
tremor stirred Kate Dolmwr’s newest Almost 
simultaneously rose the recollection of what Jack 
had said, about Latimer’s engagement. 

Words and look, under this memory, became 
an impertinence. But, ah ! worse than that; in 
this; quick moment of conflicting footing, she 
learned asecret that she had not even suspected— 
she caned for think! 

She looked faU in his face* however, proudly, 
sternly, with, a glance whichturned him cold, from 
hood to foot “ I have hopelessly offended her,” 
he said to himself. . . j 

“Ytis chilly r hero,” she said, in an icy voice, 
and passing him* with a slight inclination ef the 
head, joined the group at the table. 

For a few moments, Latimer stood, leaning 1 
against the edge of the balcony, actually sick and 
dizzy, with apprehension and regret. What had j 
ho done—what had ha* done? Oh, he must 
speak now—she must hear j he must know his 
fate, however drqadftil. 

He started forward, not even* remembering how 
mad he was te suppose,* that, while so many were 
present, he could have an opportunity of speak* 
ing privately to her. When he reached the table, 
Miss Dolmar sad the widow had departed; and 
the two men .were jsst bidding Jack good-night. 
Latimer toofcrhfs leave, also; hurried to his room; 
throw s paletot*over his evening-dress; caught 
up hi& hot, and wetit downstairs, turning into 
the Lizsa, upon which the back windows of the 
hotel opened, i t : 

He came fsosuio face*- as he reached the Lima, 
with Luigi and the Frenchman. An Italian, who 
had been of the dinner-party had also joined 
them. 

“ Here is Latimer, too,** sold Luigi “Come out 
to smoke, efc ? Wo found Contarini loitering here. 

It does seem a shame to stop in-doors, such a 

perfect night.** 

Latimer woe forced te put by his trouble r to 
stand there and talk; to behave as much like a 
sane man, as he could manage. Contarini and the 
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frenchman got Into seme argument; LUigt seized and Latimter eaagfit tKehand he had lifted, just 
Latimer's arm, and pulled him forward, sayings m time to avoid a bfoW 

“Walk up to the fo r tress -gates, and hack. The two men steed, staring' in each other's 
Those follows wfll J have got ti> the efid of their fluees, for an tnitant. It seemed to* beth, that 
argument, by that time” they had al Ways'll ated owe another. 

He was laughing, jhsthxg, in the wildest spirits. **Thia can't fend here," sard Latimer. 
Somehow, his lightheartedness roused a very cried* Luigi, wirenching his arm free, 

devil of w r a t h id Latimer's sotrl. “This earth rs/kf wide enough for both of us." 

“ What a noisy felloW yoti are!* 1 beCtclkimed. Again hd lifted his clenehed hand: Latimer 
•1 believe you Indians always stay boys."' pushed 1 hits book. Their* two 'friends, coming up 

Luigi stopped short, and-confronted Him. They the path, a£ this crisis, butried forward; with 
had reached an open space; in the middle Of the eager inquiries and exclamations, 
shrubberies. The moonlight foil foil upon his '‘ Mr. Latimer has insulted my country," said 
Aee, and it was* angry and black. * rff, ‘t^'Lni^i * 1 “‘'Oenturiai*, I must beg, to put* tho 

As sOon as tho ungenerous words had left his matter in your hands. f W0‘ doubt, Monsieur de 
Kps, Latimer felt heartily sorry 1 fitfr having uttered Mortiey win act cie Mr: Let inter 7 s friend." * 
ftem. He began to StannncW some words of He walked away;' towards the fortress, and 
apology. 0ont4ridi followed. Ihe Frenchman remained 

Just then, the light wind blew back the'tin- with Latimer, 1 ah>d. found 1 tho American as obsti- 
ftutCdne<\pafoOot, thrown over Latimer'sshoulders, nateand determined,' as^GeWarini did Luigi, 
and the marquis saw* the IHies^Mbe-Walley in 1 to a ftw momenta, th^ twd men left their 
tire l»ppet : df Ws coat. 1 j principals, and held a brief consultation. They 

“Luig?, I—" He began: • Wete helpleSst Neither Latimer nor Luigi would 

But Latimer could get no fotthCf. The Sight hear reason. Latimer Went bock to his room; 
of the blossoms'he Bod gfven MisS Dolmar; roused | Luigi, ‘th LfotttttkkfW hOUSCi’' 1 When the inter- 
HocWs angCr* 7 td a terrible pitch. He j mediaarfoo followed fllefr' principals, everything 
ftstehed the spray, flubfc ii ml fhb ground, tfhd had been arranged 7 . The tWo men were to’fight, 
4St his Heel on it; hiS ISfe^llrhf, his eyes biasing. With 1 swords, a# daybreak, in the grounds of 
M You are net'WOrfhytoW^i* them,’ r he hissed Contarini’s villa, a short distance outside of the 
MU “Ton are not a gentleman*^’ : ’ city ' gtrtW, and already famous for such en- 

Latimer*s fiery temper 1 win reuSed. counters. 

“ It would non be to one* oryour race, that I Lake hi the Mght, Jock I>olmar was wakened, 
would come to learn/' /f he criedi Then his gen- by arViolent toothache, and he woe so unaecun- 
ftwut nature a sse t l khfteolfr, et€tn ever Ms anger ; tomed to pain of i any sort, that he boro it with 
he knew the fruit was WS: •‘ Luigi, I’fcftdn l tf erOn less ; than tike sunrtl amount of fortitude, 
lean that," tes* exclaimed; which we men can summon against physical 

“Oh, that comestoo* tote P’ Cried Della Boeca. suffering. Hr liglftsd it candle, and dressed 
M Yea can't insult an Ifrlhkw/sie, and then back himself, fortunately teihemboring that Latimer 
cart of the consequences 1 ." hid a bottle* of chloroform in* hie room. Be he 

“I’m not likely to try," said Latimer, divided started, cnndlo in hand, down the corridor, 
between rage and rmnorfee. <r I think the insult hoping Ibafbo might siiocdi4 hi getting what he 
came from yew/’ wanted, wi^ibut waking 1 hn friend. Softly 

Luigi picked up the ^tuShfed! flowers, and heW opening the door, hOeotOrtd. The curtains 
then out, with a contemptuous lough. ■ , ! were drawn about the bed. Latimer neither 
“ If you had any taofre, I’d treat them fh We spoken©* stirred. Jack walked On tiptoe to the 
khrc fisshscu, * said he. 17 bilt #ts fchleiofowr was net there. ‘ He 

Kven at this instant, Latimer had fob. much stumbled* agahkst $t chair, and mode such a noiSe, 
reecdlection of whal WOO hdrknWble, to ltet hHss ihat he expected to sCd Latimer start up, in 
DoHaar Lave any cbktieciioii,' Whatever, Wtth astonishment and anger; frkt there was no sign 
(heir diflletlTty. ■ of his having been disturbed. 1 1 

“If you want qbArfel, you must Choose j “Talk about the Srren Bleepers," muttered 
another subject," said he. ' \ Jack, rather indignant, now, that anybody could 

40 Ah, I understand. YOu ate right," cried slumber so profoundly, when he was suffering. 
Lrigi. “You hate insulted my nation. Willi He went bp to the bed. It was empty. It 
yea apologise?" ' ■ ? 11 had not been occupied that night. Jack thought 

“Apologise?" Latimer laughed, derisively. this Very odd; but a fresh paroxysm made liim 
**'Yon*te a coward!” exclaimed Della BoeOa; forget everything, but the necessity of finding 
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the chloroform. He discovered it, at length, j The dawn wee beginning to break, as Jack 
behind some bottles, on the bureau, filled his hurried along the street leading to the Porta 
mouth, and as soon as the anaesthetic dulled the \ Romans, about a mile beyond which, stood the 
pain, began searching for a bit of cotton. Be j Contarini villa. He passed a stable, where he 
recollected, that Latimer, had bought some, the j was in the habit of hiring horses. The door 
day before, to wrap up some bits of ivory carving. j stood ^jar; one of the n^en was there, busy with 
He pulled out the table-drawer, , apd the first a sick horse* Jack got him to saddle a fleet, 
thing he saw, was a letter, directed to himself, little beast, he had often ridden; and away he 
lying on the top of the piles of papers. ; dashed, do^n the stony street. 

He tore open the envelope. As h* unfolded It was growing broad daylight, when k* 
the^feqet, a second envelope, bearing his sister’s arrived at the villa grom*ds r . Jack dismounted, 
name, fell from it. Jack glanced down the page,, and tied his horse to a post* The gates were 
and uttered & cry of dismay: and grief. The looked. But hs remembered, that, further ou* 
letter was <tp tell him what to* do, in case the duel k4hmiw>was an angle in the walk which one could 
ended fatally for Latimer. scale by means of sonjc jutting stones. Containni 

Horror-stricken as he vu, Jack needed very j had once shown if to him, when relating the 
few moments to get back his strong, practical | means by which he used to get in and out, at 
common-sense, and, in the shock, < to lose his night, in his boyish days. 

toothache. He felt opnfldent,, that jealousy, in Over the high wnlj went Jack, his gymnastic 
regard to his sister, had been the real cause of training rendering the feat easy enough. Onoe 
the quarrel; he had known that both men were j landed on the smooth turf, below, he raced up 
in love with her; and he reproached himself the principal avenue, and camp out by, the house, 
now, bitterly, for having held his peace.' He This was shut up, at, this season of the year, 
ought to have warned her; have warned Luigi, He passed it, and hurried on* towards a wood, at 
also; for when Latimer assured him that ; he was some distance. t Beyond'this was a cleared space, 
mistaken, about his ever having been engaged, As Jack neared it, hf heard a voice call, “ Three 1” 
Jack had learned his friends secret ; but lie had Then came the clash of swords, and on he 
not chosen to meddle. Latimer, he said, must bounded ; reached the edge of the wood; and saw 
tell Kate himself. * Latimer and Luigi just,beginning their combat. 

The duel must not, and should not, take place. 44 Stop !” he shouted. 44 If either of you are 
Why, Kate loved Latimer; he was sure of that, going to fighf, it mnsf. be with me.** 

The widow, indeed, had insisted if was Luigi she Aa he spoke,,be got close to them. The two 
liked, and angered Jack, by declaring her a seconds hurried up/ Jack pushed them away, 
flirt. But Kate was no flirt He would prevent 44 Latimer 1 Luigi!” he oripdi absolutely forcing 
the encounter, if he had to stand between the himself in between them. . 
combatants. , : Both turned, their uplifted weapons suspended 

But he was wasting time. He must go, at in their hands. Jack’s foot slipped; he stumbled 
once. The mention of Contarini’s name, made forward; struck heavily against the point of 
Jack certain of the place where they were to Latimer’s sword; reeled; and fell backwards 
meet. uplb the ground. 

Jack rah back tQ his chamber, got his hat, and ; There was an instant of horrified silence; then 
hurried downstairs. The porter, who slept in a a simultaneous groan broke from the bystanders, 
little room off the entranoe-hall, looked out, as The'surgeon knelt by the prostrate man, un- 
Jack passed. buttoning his waistcoat, tearing open his shirt, 

“ You are going cut, too, Bigpore?” he asked, and exposing a wound in the left breast, from 
” Yes. How long since Hr. Latimer went?” which the blood flowed in a quick, irregular stream. 
14 Only a short time,” replied the man, sup- 14 My God I, he is dead !” exclaimed Contarini. 
posing, from Jack’s words, that the command of The words roused Latimer, from his stupor of 
secrecy, laid upon him, could not be meant to agony. He snatched up his syropl. But Luigi 
apply to the gentleman. caught his arm, just in time. Otherwise, in hie 

“ Well, hold your tongue,” said Jack, and j despair, he might have killed himself, 
tossed him a Napoleon. The porter added it to “ He’s not dead,” cried the suigeon. 44 Give 
the one he had lately received from Latimer, and me that case of instruments, Contarini—quick!” 
retired to his couch again, to rest in peace. He When the blood was staunched, they carried 
knew, very well, what errand mnst be taking the Jack into the house; then came they most painful 
two signori abroad at that hour; but it was none i task of all—his sister must be sent for. 
of his business. j There are no words fo describe the torture, 
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which Latimer lived through, during the next 
thirty-six hours of suspense. He believed, after¬ 
ward, that his reason would never have returned, 
except for Luigi’s care. • ; ' ’ 1 1 

The young Italian’s remorse equalled his own. < 
Luigi had seen Katharine Dolmar; * had taken 
the blame upon himself; his own suffering seemed 
nothing, in comparison to Latimer’s, since an 
awful chance had made him the actual medium 
of Jack’s misfortune. 

It was Luigi, yrjio, at the expiration of those 
dreadful hours, brought Latimer the tidings that 
Jack had wakened out of the delirium, which had 
followed the early hours of stupor. His first 
intelligible words, had been tp ask for his friend. 

Luigi had to say farewell, also N He had just 
been ordered to join his regiment, without an 
instant’s delay. The duel was supposed to be a 
profound secret; but all Siena knew of it, though 
the general belief was that it had taken place 
between the two foreigners. The stern, little, old 
marchesa knew the truth, however, and Luigi’s 
recall was her doing. She attended to that 
matter, even before going out to the villa, to share 
Katharine Dolmar’s watch. 

Latimer obeyed the summons, at once. He 
had only one. hope, that he might not have to ’ 
meet Katharine. He was shown up to the wounded 
man’s 500 m. As he entered, Jack’s white free 
turned slpwly, on the pillow; the honest, blue 
eyes looked out at him, with affectionate tender¬ 
ness ; one weakened hand stretched itself for¬ 
ward, in welcome. 

44 Jack, oh, my God, Jack !” moaned Latimer, 
felling on his knees, by the bedside, while the 
tears, that were an honor to his manhood, burst 
forth, and choked his utterance. 

The curtains stirred, unnoticed by him, and 
Katharine Dolmar crept, noiselessly,, out of the 
room. 

44 Come, come,, old man, cheer up!” Jack 
said, in his kindest tones. 44 The doctor says, I 


shall be all right, in a fortnight. You’ve got to 
nurse me, you know. I recollect, what a famous 
hand you are at it, and I give you fair warning, 
I don’t mein to.'hkte anybody else.” 

So, Latimer took his place by the bed, and 
scarcely left it, during the next ten days. 
Katharine Dolmar shared his watch, a great deal 
of the time; ‘but he hever once sdw her alone; 
never had even an opportunity to khow if she 
had forgiven him, or ever might. 

The day, at last, came, when Jack could be 
dressed, arid sit up for a little, and gladden them 
all, by his gay spirits; which; by the way, some¬ 
what horrified the aunt, who was of a severe turn 
of mind. She had arrived, soon aftet* Jack’s 
accident; but the share Latimer had borne 
therein, was carefrilly concealed from her. 

44 Anybody would think, you were the fellow 
just out of bed,” exclaimed Jack, looking at his 
friend ; and it was true; Latimer Was pale and 
thin, as if from a long illness. 44 Now 1 , tell Kate 
she may come in,” said Jack, when he was com¬ 
fortably established in his eafiy-chair. 

Latimer opened the door; saw het* walking up 
and down the corridor; and gave her brother’s 
message to her. As the pair entered, Jack called: 

44 Come here, you two!” They approached, 
and stood, one on either side of his chair; both 
very pale ; both with downcast eyes. 

44 Kate, give me your hand,” continued Jack ; 
and, as she obeyed, he added, 44 give me yours, 
Latimer.” 

When he had both, in his broad palms, he 
joined them, and said, with a laugh which poorly 
“hid a sob: 44 f’ve a natural right to dispose of 
you, as my .sister; and I’ve bought the right to do 
what I please‘with you, Ernest; so I give you to 
each other. Now go away, and talk it out.” 

So they were married, early in the autumn; and 
Jack and the widow were married, soon after. Luigi 
has not yet taken pretty Nina to wife, but he will, 
before long; and will be happy enough, after all. 


—■ 
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Wa'parted With Acrid good-bye, 

I mw him pern into the street ; 

Long years had fled since we had met, 
And ne'er again might we two meet. 

The pent eame o'er me, Hite a dream 
Of music, breathing soft and low; 
We thought we conld not live apart— 
But that was in the long ago. 

In mock’ry sad, we often indie, 

And do our duty 'mid the throng; 


While tew can know the hearts that ache, 

A add the merry Jest and song; 

The autumn days drag, one by one, 

The lbrest leaves gtt>w brown and sere; 
And life goes slowly, sadly on— 

From month to month, from year to year. 

Soon winter comes, with Icy chains, 

But hope can bring no change to me; 

In solitude my heart remains. 

Away, my love, away from thee. 
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Abb you fonql of living in boarding houses, 
reader? Of dwelling in a single room, where 
your possessions, few though they may be, are 
piled one on the top of each other ? Of eating 
food dressed to please the palates of these people, 
and where every dish on the table has the same 
flavor, as if cooked in the same pan, and seasoned 
.with the same spoon ? Of having your most 
private [affairs made the theme of discussion, by 
tattling old maids and scandal-loving matrons ? 
I, for ope, am not fond of all this. Nor was it 
until I went «to Paris that I made acquaintance 
with the ways and affairs of boarding houses. 

The house I went to had been recommended to 
me by ^ome kind friends in America. It was 
kept by no less a personage than a real live 
baroness—the Baroness Blinski. How this titled 
lady had sunk, from the heights of the aristocracy, 
to the humble position of the keeper of a boarding 
house, was neve? exactly understood. But her ; 
house was beautifully situated, in one of the best 
quarters of Paris. The furniture r made up in 
gilding and clocks for what it lacked in coihfort 
and carpets. profqpipn of plate on the table, 
and the loftiness of the epergUes, were held to 
atone for the scantiness of. the food; and then it 
was something to live beneath the roof of a 
baroness; and it.looked well in the America^ 
papers, when it was stated that “Mrs. Snobbs 
aqd her daughters werf) staying, in Paris^ at the 
Baroness Blinski’s.” 

The guests, or rather boarders, comprised the 
usual English captain, with a red nosq, and bis 
stout wife, in bright purple silk, with emerald- 
green trimmings; the American girl, who had 
come abroad to study music, with a view to 
devoting herself to the open, aeoompanied by 
the usual mamma, with an immense degree,.of, 
faith in the prima donna of the future aforesaid. 
There was also the usual brace o^^d maids, with 
a taste for church-going and a pa&^on for scandal. 
There'Was the youngs clergyman in'weak health, 
and with an inclination-to be highly scandalized 
at everything and everybody in Paris. And, 
among the varied throng, were the two Bets of 
people wherewith mystery chiefly concerns itself. 

First, there were Mrs. Farquhar and her 
daughter, Florence, from San Francisco. Mrs. 
Farquhar was a-widow, of ,about sinty years of 
age, and the fair Florence was her only child—a 
( 202 ) 
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blooming girl of neariy twenty-one, the latest 
born and sole survivor (as her mother told me, 
with tears in her eyes, one day) of a numerous 
famjly. Such a pretty old lady, as was Mrs. 
Farquhar* it has seldom been flay lot to encounter. 
Small and daintily made, with delicate features, 
that kej)t a ftiint, soft coloring like a winter-rose, 
exquisite little hands and feet, and clear, blue 
eyes, that wore a piteous expression, as though 
the traces of past tears still lingered in their 
depths—all went to make up a very winning 
picture. And with all her prettiness, she never 
dressed youthftilly, or behaved youthfully, or 
made a fool of herself in any way. Indeed, as 
regards her dress, her simple, yet coquettish 
little cap, under which the silvery curls of her 
hair showed to such advantage, her rich black 
dresses, and the vaporous folds of tulle that 
swathed her throat and hid all lines and traces 
of old ago'irt that tell-tale portion of the feminine 
frame, w F ere all points that went to make up the 
charm of the picture. 

pnfortunately, Mrs. Farquhar was as weak, 
whei^e her daughter was concerned, as she was 
charming t^o look uppn, and sensible as regarded 
her dress and manners. She permitted herself 
to be b^ljied and driven about, by that imperious 
young person, after a truly lamentable fashion. 
Florence Farquhar was, indeed, an exaggerated 
specimen of a certain type of the American girl. 

» She hi*4 bepq a beauty and a belle, ever since 
! she had outgrown dolls and sugar-plums. Her 
! father had' died before she was twelve years old, 

I bo^h parents had idolized her, bestowing on 
| her all tho Jove that they had given to the dead 
| brothers and sisters thai. had passed away before 
| she was born. 

! f: The little beauty, sparkling, graceful, and 
! fascinating, had seen the dignity of prospective 
j. heirship fiddcdto her other charms, in her child- 
! hood; for, as her father had died without a will, 

| two-thirds of hie large estate would pass into her 
| hands, on the day she would be twenty-one. No 
| wonder that she became Bpoiled and imperious. 

| And Mrs. Farquhar was the last person on earth 
| to correct, «or repress* such qualities in her off- 
| spring. She used to look meekly and helplessly 
! at her daughter, whenever that headstrong 
> damsel insisted on executing some peculiarly 
I preposterous freak ; and a feint “ Flossy, now. 
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wrily you should net do -that,” wm the most 
vehement opposition that she ever ventured upon 
making- Fortunately, Flossy was not a posi¬ 
tively bad sort of a girl, at all ;< only a spoilt 
and wayward young creature, with a tar move 
favorable opinion of her ova sense and dtseera- 
ment, than those qualities deserved- And how 
pretty she rwas, the minx 1 I actually used to 
catch myself staring at herein a surreptitious 
manner, and delighting my eyes with the fresh, 
healthy bloom of her complexion; the golden 
hlkinees of the little rings of hair, that clustered 
over her forehead; the dainty sauoiness of her 
ooeked-upnoee, andlanghing, violet ©yes \ and the 
delicate proportions of her graoefail figure, set off, 
as were these last, by Worth’s latest compositions, 
in the way of walking and of morning dresses. 
She was getting up an outfit for Saratoga, and a 
winter, afterwards, in Washington; and, as each 
new dress eame hosae, she would give it “ a wear, 
to get it through the Custom House,” ns she used 
to observe ; but,ralso, I think, privately, to dearie 
her fellow-boarders, with a sight of her magnifi¬ 
cence. Such shimmering gauzes, and shining 
satins, such delicately-tinted brocades and costly 
faces, such bewildering hues of blue, and pink, and 
cream, and mauve, had never before been seen, in 
tbe stuffy drawing-rooms of Madame ha Baronne*s 
establishment. And it was impossible not to ad¬ 
mire the pretty creature, in the fresh bloom of 
her youthful beauty, and, equally impossible, 
not to pgrden/her petty foibles and vanities. 

The Farquban sat just opposite me, at. the 
dinner-table, and farther up, at the right hand 
of the baroness herself in feet, was stationed a 
group that had attracted my attention, from the 
very first moment I had entered the hence—a 
French femity, consisting of the father, mother, 
ind one son, the latter- a young man, of about 
twenty-five yearn of age. Their name, was Bel val. 
The father was a small, spare, old man, who 
fatted but little* and spent hie time in per¬ 
using the “ityv,” and the “‘Gowiois, 1 ’ and 
the “ Puii Gap&al” and iheMjIfa d ’ Ordfa,” and 
other Bonapartist sheets, (for be was a frantic 
Imperialist,) beside the parlor faze. He appeared 
to be devoid tof the usual-testes of elderly Freruoh- 
Mea, for clubs aadcafos, and faever seemed to 
ore to leave tha house. In the evening, when, 
according to the pernicious custom, oexntnon at 
many French boarding houses, the gaming-tables 
were produced, he would wake up to something 
like animation, and would iplay as tong as he 
could find an adversary; fads withered cheek 
flushing, and his thin fingers trembling on the 
cards, ae ho gambled for tha interesting sum of 
fan cents. The son was fiiMrloofciing, tall and 


{ fair, but with premature lines about his eyes, 
and a lack of freshness and vigor in his aspect, 
| which told of dissipation, and its effects. Yet, 
he was well-bred, snd agreeable; could sing small 
ballads, in a weak, but well-trained baritone; 
could dance fairly well, and was never averse to 
J exercising his talents, for the benefit of She oom- 
j.paay kt general, and of Mins Flossy Farquhar in 
particular. Madams Belval was, however, the 
| most interesting personage of the trio. Tall and 
| spare, with aquiline, features, a sallow skin, and 
white hair, folded plainly under a cap of severest 
| aspect, she looked the groat lady, to the very life, 

| though her dress was always of the plainest, being 
\ usually of some black, woolen stuff/ and of the 
j simplest possible fashion. There was something 
j in the steely gleam of her oold, gray eyes, and m 
the set lines of her thin Ups, that was eloquent of 
pride, and of a habit efcommand. Her hands, too, 
long, thin, and white, with slender* tapering fin¬ 
gers, told of good blood, and high breeding. These 
thin, bloodless-looking hands, in singular contra¬ 
distinction to the studied severity of the rest of 
Madame Belval’s attire, were always ablaze with 
gems, great, glittering diamonds, rubies, and sap¬ 
phires, that looked, to say the least, extremely out 
of place* when contrasted with .the lady’s stuff 
gown, and net cap. M. Belval, also, occasionally 
sported a rather remarkable scarf-pin. It was an 
engraved opal, showing a head of Diana, cut in 
high-relief. The workmanship wte admirable; but 
the stone, itself, was peculiarly dull and colorless, 
laCkiUg all thegleaming fires and play of rainbow- 
tints, that form the true beauty of the opal. I have 
cause, to remember this pin, by a little incident 
that took place one evening. The conversation, 
having turned upon gems, apropos of some 
ornaments, which Miss Farquhar had ordered at 
Tiffany *s r someone remarked on the fine work' 
manship of M. Belval’s pin, and asked to look at 
it. It passed from hand to hand, everybody 
admiring and examining it, till it came into my 
possession. As I gave it back to ks owner, I 
remarked, jestingly, “ Your opal lacks lustre, M. 
Belval; someone must have tried to poison yon, 
one day, and, so according to the legend of the 
gem, put cut its central fires.” 

The effect produced by my oardese words was 
really alarming. The old man turned as pole as 
dettth, and snatched the opal from my hand, 
glaring at me in speechless fury as he did so. 
Then, seeing by the looks of consternation on 
the features of the bystanders, that, he was 
betraying a very uncalled-for and strange degreq 
of emotion,'he tried to laugh, failed utterly in 
the attempt, sad abruptly quitted the room. I 
began to believe that M. Belval was insane on 
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the subject of trinkets, Mid that his insanity was 
shared by his wife ; for this incident respecting 
the scarf-pin recalled to my mind a similar be¬ 
trayal of irritation on the part of Mine. Belval, 
when an old French gentleman, of antiquarian 
tastes, had requested permission to inspect an 
old-feshioned locket which she had habitually 
worn suspended to her watch-chain, and which 
was set with a large, shallow emerald, on which 
was engraved a coat-of-arms. Shb had refused 
to let him touch it, with every symptom of indig¬ 
nation and excitement, and had instantly left the 
room. Nor was she ever again seen to "wear the 
looked 

However, the Belvals, and their trinkets, and 
their peculiarities, interested me very little, and 
I deubt if I should ever have given them a second 
thought, had it not been fbr the series of inci¬ 
dents that I am now about to relate. 

M. Leon Belval, the son of this singular pair, 
was, as I have said before, a handsome, but dissi¬ 
pated-looking, young fellow, with a well-trained 
voice and very charming manners. As he was 
the only young gentleman in the house, it was 
by no means strange that Flossy Farquhar, who 
was a born flirt, every inch of her, Bhould en¬ 
courage his attentions; should sing with him, 
waltz with him, try to teach him the Boston of 
evenings, and suffer him to escort her, under her 
mother’s chaperimage, to the theatre and the 
opera. Beyond such ‘Comparatively mild pro¬ 
ceedings, she did hot go; fbr Miss Farquhar was 
too well-bred to f be fast; and, moreover, she had 
lived abroad quite long enough to know that a 
French adorer is not to be flirted with as openly 
and freely as is possible With an American one. 
So I must confess that I was Bomewhat amazed 
when, one day, Mrs. Farquhar came into my 
room, in a state of pitiable agitation, and, amid a 
Whirlwind of tears and aobs, announced to me 
the feet of her daughter's positive engagement to 
young Belval. 

41 You know, my dear Miss Anson, that I have 
always been so opposed to Flossy’s marrying a 
-foreigner. 8omehbw or other, such matches sel¬ 
dom turn out well. There was the Countess de 
Chelles—everybody said she was poisoned by her 
htfsband; and'then there was Maude Clevison, 
who married the Yicomte de Yillaret, and had to 
leave hith before’two years were out; and Miss 
Jameson, who ran off with the Count de Rosier, 
and he left her in about a year.” 

I tried to soothe the old lady, and to persuade 
her that her French son-in-law might turn out to 
be a model husband, in all respects; but Bhe shook 
her head, and was in no wise convinced by my 
arguments. 


< “ My dear Miss Anson, if he only really cared 

for Flossy herself, I should not so much mind. 
But all he is after is her fortune, and you know 
) she comes of age in about tnree months, and will 
| then enter into the uncontrolled possession of her 
property. I hear ! he has been to the American 
Legation, and to the American Consulate, to try 
! to And out something definite about Mr. Far- 
quharis estate, and the extent of it, and the 
j terms of the will, and so on. He got no satiafhc- 
| tion at either place—-that’ 1 know—but he has 
\ learned all that he wanted to learn, through an- 
| other channel, undoubtedly; and then, besides, 
who are these Belvals ? They claim to be great 
aristocracy, and Leon is always talking to Flossy 
about a dormant title, and all sorts of nonsense 
| of that kind; but I am sure there is Borne mys- 
| tery about them. Mr. Belval always bristles up 
( and turns savage, if yoU make any allusions to 
the past, and Madame pinches her lips, and sits 
| up stiffly, and talks about the misfortunes of the 
j nobility, but never a* Word can one get of real 
j satisfaction out of one of them.” 

| “ But, if youhg Leon Belval, himself, is—” 

j “ But he is not. He is'a dissipated scamp, a 

\ gambler and a rou£, and heaven knows what else 
( beside. But what am I to do, MieB Anson ? I 
] have talked to Flossy till I am. tired, and it is all 
of no use I” 

i Of course, it was of no use. Miss Farquhar 
j never would fake her mother's advice, on erven 
| so trivial a matter as a dress, or a trinket; so it 
was hardly likely that she would listen to her 
; when her imagination,'if not her heart, had been 
taken captive by the handsome person, polished 
manners, and showy 1 accomplishments of her 
; Parisian swain. I felt a veritable degree of pity 
for the old lady, as she sat before me, her hands 
trembling, her fece drawn and ghastly, and all 
the faint, delicate pink faded from her poor old 
cheeks. She looked at least ten years older than 
when I had met her at breakfast, a few hours 
before, serene and smiling, in Worth’s latent 
achievement in ShO'wSy of a morning dress. I 
would have done anything in the world to help 
her—yet what could I do 7 One might as well 
talk to the wind, as reason With Florence Far- 
qubinywhen she had once gotten an idea into 
her head, or set her mind on carrying a project 
into execution. 

“ Help me—do help me, Miss Anson. I know 
there is something wrong about these people, and 
: if I could only find out what it was, I might be 
able to persuade Flossy to break off her engage¬ 
ment.” 1 

I suggested the detective police; but Mrs. Far- 
quhar was quite horrified at the idea of an appeal 
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to any such tremendous institution. Then, sud¬ 
denly, a thought struck me. When I first came 
to Paris, in the capacity of a newspaper corres¬ 
pondent, I had brought a letter of introduction 
to the chief of all the American correspondents 
in Paris, Mr. John Williamson, of the New York 
Daily 44 Thunderbolt.” Mr. WilliAmson had re¬ 
sided in Paris for over thirty years. He knew 
everybody, and everything that was worth know¬ 
ing, in the literary, artistic, or political life of the 
great capital. His long experience of Parisian 
life, joined to a keen and cultivated intellect, and 
a judgment of singular clearness and straight¬ 
forwardness, made of him a most valuable re¬ 
corder of the ways and doings of the Parisian 
celebrities. Unsociable and hermit-like, to a fault, 
he yet possessed the kindest of hearts, and the 
most unselfish of dispositions. I had been told 
that his friendship would be invaluable to me, 
and so it had proved. So long as I needed aid 
and counsel in my chosen path, he was at hand 
to give them to me; making suggestions, pointing 
out sources of information, and affording me 
much precious assistance, at the very moment 
that I needed it most. Then, when I was once 
fully launched on my literary career, he vanished 
into his seclusion, and I saw him no more, unless, 
perhaps, I encountered the kindly brown eyes, 
and slouch hat, and grizzled beard, of my good 
old friend, in the throng at the opening of the 
Salon, or amid the book-fanciers at an auction 
sale of a library, at the Salle Sylvestre. But I 
remembered, that on the solitary occasion that I 
had contrived to coax him into coming to dine 
with me, at the Baroness Blinski's, he had looked 
long and earnestly at the Belval family, and had 
finally asked their names. 

“ Belval—the—yes — Belval—very good. I 
thought that I recognized the lady*s face,** he 
remarked, abstractedly. And then the conversa¬ 
tion changed, and we mentioned them no more. 
But poor Mrs. Farquhar’s distressftil dilemma 
aroused in my mind a remembrance of the rather 
peculiar way in which he had reiterated the 
name of Belval, as though it were a novelty to 
him, as attached to the persons in question. So, 
catching at a feeble hope, I resolved to gp in 
search of Mr. Williamson, and find out if he 
knew anything respecting these mysterious per¬ 
sonages, that might prove a cause for the rupture 
of the engagement. I imparted my project to 
Mrs. Farquhar, who consented at once to my 
taking Mr. Williamson into our confidence, and, 
indeed, was anxious to hurry me off at once on 
my errand. Poor old lady! She brightened, 
visibly, when I held out to her this weak little 
straw of possible succor. She was literally afraid 
Vol. LXXX.—14. 


of Leon Belval, and of his imperious mamma, 
who ignored her completely, while caressing and 
cajoling Florence to her heart’s content. 

It was not till some days later, however, that 
I found time and opportunity to seek out Mr. 
Williamson, in his distant abode in the artists’ 
quarter of Paris. Now, were this a letter or a 
sketch, instead of a story, I might fill some pages 
with a description of his suite of apartments, the 
ante-room and drawing-room of which were 
crowded with curiosities, knicknacks, books, 
prints, drawings, old MSS., etc., etc., till the 
tables and chairs had a hard fight of it to get 
room enough to stand in. Amid all these 
treasures, and enveloped in a cloud of tobacco 
| smoke, dense as a London fog in November, sat 
my old friend, writing away, in vigorous absorp- 
t tion, while mountains of newspapers arose on 
either side of him. He greeted me with his 
| usual kindly cordiality, displaced a big gray cat 
| from the only chair in the room, beside that in 
< which he sat himself, that was not encumbered 
s with books, or porcelain, or prints, to give me a 
| seat; lit a fresh cigar, and, pushing away his 
| writing, leaned bock and prepared to listen to 
what I had to say. I stated my case as briefly 
as possible, laying particular stress on the an¬ 
guish of Mt*s. Farquhar, and the general convic- 
] tion of Leon Belval’s bad character, which was 
j prevalent in the minds of all who knew h^on. He 
| hearkened in silence, asking only one or two 
necessary questions in the progress of my narra¬ 
tive. When I had brought it to a conclusion, he 
sat for a few moments in silence, plucking, medi¬ 
tatively, at his heard, and puffing huge volumes 
of smoke from his rapidly diminishing cigar. 

“ And so you want my aid, to break off the 
engagement ?” 

44 Indeed, Mr. Williamson, if you can show the 
poor mother how to do so, it will be an act of 
Christian charity.” 

He rose, went to an old-fhshioned secretary, in 
antique, Dutch marquetry-work, that stood art 
one side of the room, and commenced a search, 
amid the contents of its multifarious drawers. 
Presently, he came back, with a small object in his 
hand, which he laid before me. It was a flat, oval 
scent-bottle, in ruby-glass, of rather a large- size, 
such a one, in fact, as was generally used to eon- 
\ tain smelling-salts, before the invention of double¬ 
s’ enders, and of gold and silver chatelains, with 
j their appendage of tiny flasks. It had a showy, 

• gilt top, and a shield of opaque, white glass on 
l one side, on which was engraved the letter B. 

| It was a commonplace trifle enough; such toys 
J as that, are sold by the thousands, in the streets 
j and shops of Paris, at the holiday season. 
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“There is your talisman,” he said. “With 
that, you will have no difficulty in getting rid of 
Leon Belval.” 

“ Mr. Williamson, what do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. Show this scent-bottle to 
M. and Mme. Belval, in private, and say to them, 
simply, ‘This engagement must be broken, or I 
shall tell everything,’ and I will pledge my word 
for the success of your conjuration.” 

“Tell everything? But what have I to tell? 
I know nothing.” 

“ That you shall learn, hereafter. For the 
present, you have only to follow my directions, 
and await their result.” 

“And if I fail?” 

“ That, I think, is impossible. * In that case, 
let me know, and I will then tell you what else 
to do. But say nothing on the subject to anyone— 
not even to Mrs. Farquhar.” 

Considerably mystified, and yet hopeftil, I 
returned home, with the talismanio phial in my 
pocket; and being anxious to test its powers at 
once, I wrote a brief note to Mme. Belval, re¬ 
questing a private interview with her husband 
and herself, that very evening. Mrs. Farquhar 
was nervously anxious to learn the success or 
failure of my mission, but I put her off with kind 
words and vague promises. Flordhce met me 
with an air of gay defiance, and showed off her 
diamond engagement-ring, and talked about her 
“ <}eaf Leon,” and her wedding, and her trous¬ 
seau, in a style that was meant to be aggravating, 
and which was simply, amusing. I received a 
formal billet from Mme. Belval, assenting to my 
request for an interview, just before going down 
to dinner; and, I must confess, that I had become 
so nervous and anxious, over the mystery of the 
whole business, that I could scarcely swallow a 
morsel. And when I entered the somewhat 
restricted apartment, that served the Belvals, at 
once for a bedroom and sitting-room, (the bed and 
washing apparatus being placed in an alcove, that, 
by day, was shut off by curtains,) my heart was 
palpitating as anxiously as though I, and not they, 
were to be the subject of the experiment. 

The old lady received me with aristocratic 
courtesy; also, with the hauteur natural towards 
one who was known to sympathise with Mrs. Far¬ 
quhar, in her opposition to her daughter’s engage¬ 
ment. Mr. Belval bowed stiffly to me, over the 
top of the newspaper that he was reading, and 
continued its peruBal. And I, after a moment’s 
hesitation, plunged boldly into the midst of things, 
^and after stating Mrs. Farquhar’s objections to 
the marriage, I ended by requesting, in her name, 
that M. .and Mme. 'Belval would use their 
influence with their son, to bring about, at least, 


a delay in the solemnization of the wedding. As 
I expected, my request was met by a curt refusal, 
coupled with a civilly contemptuous intimation 
that I was meddling with what was none of my 
business. I saw that the moment had come to 
hazard my final stroke. I rose to my feet, and 
holding up the ruby scent-bottle before the as¬ 
tonished pair, I said, slowly and impressively, 
“ If your son does not instantly release Miss 
Farquhar from her engagement, I shall tell all.” 

If the tawdry, Parisian toy had been a rattle¬ 
snake, it could not have produced a more in¬ 
stantaneous, or powerful effect. M. Belval 
started to his feet, and the newspaper fell from 
his shaking hands. Mme. Belval turned white 
as a sheet, and her lips quivered, visibly, as she 
said, in a voice that she endeavored to render, firm: 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“You do understand me, well, and I shall do 
os I say. This marriage must be broken off, at 
once, or I shall tell all .” Mme. Belval sank back 
in her chair, and covered her eyes with her hands. 
The old man plucked her by the sleeve, in an 
ecstasy of terror. 

“ Virginie—you hear her—it must be done.” 
He turned his white, haggard face towards me. 

1 “ I promise you—I pledge myself—only go away, 
and say no more, for Heaven’s sake.” 

Mme. Belval rose to her feet, and pushed him 
impatiently aside. “ What matters it, if you do 
tell all?” she said, with something of her usual 
haughty stiffness. “ The last verdict exonerated 
j us; we have nothing to fear from the law. Do 
! your worst, Mile. Anson; we defy you !” 

“ No—no!” cried the old man, wringing his 
withered hands. “ What is the use in telling the 
( story anew ? It would put a stop to the match, 

\ at any rate. Virginie—Virginie—you are mad ! 
Listen to me, Mile. Anson—not to her. She is 
crazed with pride and obstinacy. We will go 
away. Leon shall never speak to Mile. Florence 
again. Shall it not be so, Virginie? Answer!” 

She put him aside, with a gesture of disdain. 
“If you will have it so—yes; but I should not 
have yielded so tamely. It shall be as you say. 
Mile. Anson. I promise you that the engagement 
shall be broken off at once. Now, I think I may 
request you to be so kind as to leave us.” 

I withdrew, feeling more mystified and be¬ 
wildered than ever. As I passed through the 
corridor, some one touched me, hesitatingly, on 
the arm. I turned, and saw M. Belval at my 
side. 

“ We are going—all shall be done as you de¬ 
sired,” he whispered; “but do not forget one 
thing—if the affair ever comes up again, re¬ 
member to say that it was she who was aus- 
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pected—not I. I was merely the tool—the 
instrument—you understand. Hush—not a word 
cf this, unless the .matter does get talked about 
again. Remember y©ur promise.’’ Here, a foot¬ 
step on the stairs seemed to terrify him, and he 
hastened away. 

Next morning, the Baroness Blinski and her 
boarders awoke to a surprise. The Belvals were 
gone, bag and baggage, haring forfeited a week’s 
board, as their rooms were taken by the month, 
and were paid for in advance. Neither did Miss 
Farquhar make htr appearance till dinner time, 
when she came down with red eyes, and a gene¬ 
rally discomposed demeanor. It leaked out grad¬ 
ually, a8 such matters always will, especially in 
boarding houses, that her betrothed had left 
behind him a very polite and plausible letter, 
putting a decisive end to the engagement, on the 
ground of incompatibility of nationality, and of 
religion. And a week later, Mrs. Farquhar 
sailed, with her daughter, for America, having 
had quite enough of possible foreign alliances. 
Her gratitude to me was unbounded, for my 
timely aid. But Florence; on the contrary, was 
very indignant at me for what she was pleased to 
term my uncalled-for interference, and she re¬ 
fused to speak to me up to the moment of her 
departure. Yet I do not think that she was 
quite broken-hearted over the loss of her French 
adorer; for, some six months ago, I read, in the 
“ Ilome Journal,” an account of the marriage of 
“Miss Florence Farquhar, only child of the late 
James Farquhar, Esq., of San Francisco, to Mr. 
Douglas VanYleyden, of New York,” with along 
description of the bridegroom’s pedigree, the 
charms of the bride, and the splendors ©f the 
trousseau, and the wedding-presents. 

And now for the solution of the riddle. One 
bright afternoon, in the following May, as I was 
walking slowly through the crowded rooms of the 
Palais de V Industrie, the annual art-exhibition of 
the Salon having opened some dnys before, I 
came, suddenly, upon John Williamson, looking 
meditatively at one of the latest extravagances of 
the Impressionist school. I pounced upon him 
immediately, and passing my arm through his, I 
informed him, in peremptory tones, that he was 
my prisoner; not to be released, till he had paid 
his ransom, in the shape of a full explanation of 
the mystery connected with the crimson phial. 

“ So my talisman proved efficacious ?” he asked, 
looking down at me, with his usual vague and 
kindly smile. 

“ It acted like a charm. But come, you must 
tell me its story, and at onoe. For yon never 
pay visits, and it is not probable that I shall be 
able soon to capture you again. Resign yourself 


to your fate, therefore, and come and be executed 
with a good grace.” 

So we sought out a cool nook, amid the plants 
and statues of the sculpture department, and 
there, in that comparative solitude and quiet, 
I learned the history of the crimson phial. 

“ Did you ever hear,” he began, “of the great 
Beauehaetel murder case? No? Well, it made 
noise enough, at the time, in France, though, 
possibly, not enough to attract notice across the 
Atlantic. The Beauchastels were a good, old 
family, of the neighborhood of Toulouse, where 
they possessed something of an estate—an old 
chateau, with a park and a few farms as de¬ 
pendencies—quite a fortune, in fact, for an old 
family of the present day. The Count de Beau- 
chastel, who owned the estate some twenty-five 
years ago, was a heavy, loutish man, and it was 
reported in the neighborhood, that he was half¬ 
witted. He was, certainly, of weak intellect; 
though I believe that his mental infirmity went 
no farther than to make him what the Scotch term 
‘ wanting.’ He lived in the old chateau, with a 
younger brother, Raoul de Beauchastel, who had 
married a very strong-minded and intelligent 
young lady, Mile. Virginie de Yillehamel, and 
who, unlike his elder, was much given to chem¬ 
istry, and Other scientific pursuits, while the 
count spent his days in hunting or fishing, and 
Ills evenings in doting beside the greatffirc in 
the drawing-room. Well, one day—it was just 
before Christmas, in 1856—the count suddenly 
announced to hia brother and sister-in-law, that 
he was going to get married. This news, as may 
b^ imagined, came upon Raoul and his wife like 
a thunder-clap. They had learned lo look upon 
the Beauchastel estate as their ftiture inheritance, 
and that of their infant son, and to see it thus on 
the point of being perilled, was hardly to be 
endured. Moreover, the count had selected for 
his bride, a person by no means acceptable to 
the aristocratic ideas of his relatives. She was 
a handsome peasant-girl, who occasionally came 
to the chateau, to assist in the housework; she 
had attracted the coplfct’s attention, and, being aa 
cunning as he was weak, she had easily induced 
him to promise her marriage. The scenes that 
ensued between the brothers, were anything but 
edifying. They, quarrelled often and violently, 
but the count remained firm to his purpose, and 
the wedding-day was fixed. One night, however, 
about a fortnight before the date of the intended 
marriage, the count retired to bed, as well as 
usual. Towards morning, the whole household 
was aroused by shrieks of agony, proceeding 
from his room. On hastenin^thither, the servants 
found him writhing in spasms of pain. A doctor 
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was sent for in all haste, by M. Raoul; but, before 
he arrived, the Count de Beauchastel had 
breathed his last, crying, ‘ I die poisoned—the 
red phial—the red phial 1’ 

“Suspicion, of course, fell upon the brother 
and heir of the deceased, and he, with his wife, 
was taken into custody. The laboratory, where 
the accused had always pursued his chemical 
researches, was examined; but a careful hand 
had swept away every sign of all recent experi¬ 
ments, and retorts, crucibles, and vessels, were 
all clean, and put away without a vestige or trace 
of use about them. A post-mortem examination 
of the count’s body, revealed symptoms sus¬ 
piciously like those present in cases of poisoning; 
but, if such had been the cause of his death, a 
vegetable poison must have been employed, and 
one, too, unknown to science, as the most delicate 
tests failed to reveal its presence. Nor was the 
red phial, so vehemently apostrophised by the 
dying man, anywhere to be found. Finally, 
among the possessions of Madame de Beauchastel, 
was found a scent-bottle, of ruby-colored, Bo¬ 
hemian glass, containing a few drops of a vis¬ 
cous, whitish fluid, which proved to be a vege¬ 
table poison, whose nature and ingredients 
baffled all research. 

“ On the evidence of the last Words of the de¬ 
ceased, and of the poison contained in the crim¬ 
son p%i. Monsieur and Madame de Beauchastel 
were arrested, tried, arid convicted of murder in 
the first degree. But they appealed to a higher 
court, and their appeal was allowed. The second 
trial, without any fresh evidence or due reason, 
reversed the decision of the first. It was whis¬ 
pered that Imperial influence had been exercised 
to bring about the new verdict. It was not 
considered politic, to suffer so tremendous a 
scandal to take place, as the public execution 
of two members of a noble family would create; 
nor yet, for the Emperor to be supposed to 
sanction crime, by the open pardon of the culprits. 
So a middle course was adopted; Count Raoul de 
Beauchastel and his wife were acquitted, and 
received, it was understood; a quiet intimation 


from the authorities, that their absence from 
France would be timely and well-considered. So 
they disappeared into some foreign land, taking 
with them their only son, then a mere child. 

“ I was present at the second trial,” remarked 
Mr. Williamson, in conclusion, “ and the striking 
countenance of Madame de Beauchastel made an 
impression on me that the lapse of years was 
powerless to efface. I recognized her, the 
moment that I saw her sitting at Madame 
Blinski’s dinner-table,* despite the change in her 
hair, from jet-black to white. As to the ruby 
scent-bottle, of which you made so good a use, it 
was given to me as a souvenir of the trial, by the 
lawyer for the defence, the celebrated Jean 
Lamorel, who chanced, at that time, to be one of 
my most intimate friends.” 

“ But why did you not tell me the whole story, 
and let me impart it to Mrs. and Miss Farquhar, 
instead of compelling me to go to work in bo mys¬ 
terious a manner?” 

“For two reasons. In the first place, Miss 
Farquhar would probably have treated the whole 
story os a calumny, have gone off to England, 
and married her lover at once. Secondly, I did 
not wish to create any fresh scandal or commotion, 
about the heads of the two old people. The 
excitement created by the ‘ Beauchastel poisoning- 
case,’ as it was called, was such, that the mere 
whisper of the name would have been sufficient 
to arouse the memories, and reawaken the 
bitterness of well-nigh a quarter of a century 
ago. And I knew that the count and countess 
realized this tact, and would not be willing to 
have their true names and history revealed, but 
would prefer to beat a retreat, even at the cost of 
sacrificing all hope of a rich marriage for their 
son.” 

• “ One word more—you heard all the evidence, 
and all the particulars of the trial. What is your 
opinion respecting the accused—were they in¬ 
nocent or guilty ?” 

“Guilty—undoubtedly guilty—and the one 
conclusive witness against them, was the Crimson 
Phial.” 
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Tin: far-off mountains rise against the sky. 

As if to form a rim of darker blue 
For Heaven’s inverted bowl, whose melting hue 
Drips down, to thige that rim with deeper dye. 
Now, as I near the summit, lifted high, 

Its wonted softness melts away from view; 

Dim fancies, which before its bidding grew 


To be live feelings, now like shadows fly; 
Crowned with a diadem of crags and rocks, 
lii lofty grandeur rears the mountain’s crest, 

That loves to grapple with the tempest’s might, 
And proudly braves the lightning's rudest shocks 
On which the human eye can scarcely rest; 
Unless tho fancy seeks a loftier height. 
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GRAY AND SCARLET. 


BY FANNY 

It was a whim of hen. 

Gray and scarlet. 

Por three or four months, now, I expected to 
see nothing else. 

Once, it had been pure -white: 41 white samite, 
mystic, wonderful;” once, it had been black and 
gold; again, it had been blue. 

Each time, I used to think she could look so 
lovely in nothing else—until she wore the next 
color that struck her fancy. 

I noticed that she generally came out in some¬ 
thing new, about the time that all the women in 
her set had adopted the colors that suited her so 
marvellously, and made her look so odd and 
picturesque. 

I used to laugh in my sleeve, sometimes, to see 
a dainty blonde wear amber and jet, and look 
suddenly old and dowdy; or a hideous dowager 
blossom out in pale violet, and seem like a dilapi¬ 
dated old crocus, that had forgotten spring until 
the autumn had come, and then, surprisedly, 
made its appearance. 

As for Vivia, she looked lovely in everything. 
There was not a shade, or tint, or color, but that, 
when she put it on, seemed as if it had been 
manufactured for her particular edification. 

She came into the room now, in soft, clinging, 
shimmering, gray silk, with knots of BCArlet 
shining vividly and mysteriously, here and there. 

The pale, statuesque face, looked a trifle colder 
and more indifferent than usual; the great, black 
eyes, drooped languidly; the ripe, red mouth, 
was a little scornful. - 

She sat down in a low chair, before the grate, 
and stared into the fire with those black, be¬ 
wildering eyes of hers. 

“Joan, I am going home, to-morrow,** she said, 
suddenly. / 

“Going home I” I echoed, dropping my book, 
startled. 

“ Yes; I am tired of it all. So silly, so frivo¬ 
lous, so monotonous! Day after day, the same 
old wearisome story—the same ancient, worn-out. 
emotions, dressed up in the most modern style, 
which only serves to make them the more pitia¬ 
ble ! The same false smiles and shallow lies that 
anyone could fathom—the burlesque of all that is 
good, and true, and beautiful 1 I hate it !*’ 

1 looked at her. It was no new thing for her to 
make such remarks—at least, for the last year. 


DRISCOLL. 
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Before that, she had been bright, and sparkling, 
and winsome—the merriest, sweetest girl I had 
ever seen; but she had returned from abroad 
this way—cold, and indifferent, and bitter. What 
had worked the change? 

But, however she might be, it made no differ¬ 
ence to the world. It went mad about her; and 
the more scomflil she was, the madder it became. 

“ If I were not rich, how long would it love 
me?” she said, contemptuously. 

“You forget, dear, you would still have your 
beauty,” I made reply. 

“ Beauty 1” she exclaimed ; and then her face 
grew so stern and white, I actually dared not say 
another word. 

I wondered and conjectured in vain. She never 
spoke of her three years abroad—at least of any¬ 
one she hod ever met there. She was hardly a 
girl to be confidential; and, although I was her 
“ nearest and dearest,” I knew scarcely more of 
her heart than the veriest stranger. 

Once, indeed, in looking over some of my 
music, I had seen her stop suddenly, as if an un¬ 
seen hand had stayed her, and she had stood a 
moment, looking down blankly at a sheet, and 
then abruptly had gone from the room. I went, 
wonderingly, to tho music-stand, but all I saw 
was a German song, with the refrain: 

# u Tender and true I 

Tender and true P* 

—pretty, and sweet, and sad, mayhap; but, still, 
only a song. 

Aijd then I wondered more than ever. 

Of late, I noticed, she had been more than 
usually capricious and restless, constantly chang¬ 
ing from one thing to another, as if goaded on 
by memories that had awakened to torture her. 
She had been petulant, and tyrannical, and re¬ 
bellious, until, I think, anyone else than I would 
have grown angry. 

But she never Tailed against me; it was the 
world in the abstract. 

I tried to think how long this mood had been 
upon her; and then, all at once, I remembered if 
had begun the very day she first donned the gray 
and scarlet livery. 

I made up my mind, then and there, that I 
would ask her to take off the ominous garb, and 
substitute green, or orange, or pink; anything to 
exorcise tho evil spirit. 

( 309 ) 
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But she broke out, again: “It has become 5 
unendurable, Joan. Not you, dear; don’t look \ 
solemn. You are the only person in the world I \ 
can live with longer than a week, if that is any j 
comfort to you. But there is no use denying it; } 
I am miserable and unhappy, and I suppose I 
always will be. I deserve it all. I brought it 
upon myself. I don’t complain. Only, I must 
have something new.” < 

A brilliant dash of color had crept into each \ 
check, and her hands were twisted nervously 
together. 

“ Vivia, dear,” I said, thinking it best not to 
respond to her dawning confidence, “ I cannot let 
you go until after the party. I really cannot, 
however much you may desire it. Your dress is 
ordered, the guests are invited, and the whole 
affair would be an utter failure, without you. 
You would not break my heart by making my 
party a hollow mockery?” 

“ Would it grieve you very much to have me 
go, Joan?” looking at me, wistfully. 

“ It really would, Vivia,” I replied, solemnly. 

“Then I will stay,” she said, meekly. 

At my smile, she arose and came over to my 
chair, and, although never demonstrative, sho 
leaned down now, and kissed me. Then sho 
knelt on the cushion at my feet, and, leaning 
across my knee, she looked at me with such 
8t range, sad eyes. 

“ Dear Joan, let me tell you—” she began. 
But, before she could utter another word, the 
doors swung open, and Parker’s sonorous tones 
annjunced: “Mrs. Leighton and Miss Paulino 
Leighton,” and before the sound of his voice had 
died away, Vivia had slipped silently from tlfe 
room. 

The next afternoon, I was reading, listlessly, in 
the great room, that was part drawing-room and 
part boudoir, and where we always assembled, in 
our informal moods, and we were an informal 
house. Vivia had gone to drive with Mrs. Lau¬ 
rence, and, although I found “ Italian Journeys” 
very fascinating, Vivia’s troubles 4 e ^ me more 
fascinated still. 

What.? Why? When? I revolved, endlessly, 
in my mind. What; should change her so? Why 
had her happiness eluded her, and slipped by ? 
When had it come to her? When had it left her 
embittered? 

I was so absorbed in my reverie, that I did not 
perceive I was not alone, until two merry, dark 
eyes glanced over the back of my chair, two 
hands held my own captive, and a gay voice ex¬ 
claimed, laughing: 

“Dreaming, as usual, aunt Joan! Will you 
never overcome this pernicious habit ?” 


“ Percy, you bad boy, when did you return?” 

I said, rising, my book falling unheeded to the 
floor; for this Percy Thorn, my husbandls 
nephew, was a great favorite of mine. 

“ I came back last night, and, aunt, here is 
my particular friend, Norman Thorson, of whom 
I have written you so much.” 

His companion had stood back in the shadow, 
and I had not perceived him until that moment— 
this tall, fair, handsome man, who looked like & 
Viking. 

“A friend of Percy’s is always welcome, but, 
more particularly, this particular friend,” I said, 
with a smile. And, as the stranger bowed over 
my outstretched hand, and the purple-dark eyes 
met mine for a moment, I thought: “ here is one 
of the kings of the earth, who must only wish, 
to have.” 

As the thought flashed through me, my eyes 
fell, mechanically, on the firm, white hand that 
held my own; and I noticed a peculiar ring on 
it—an odd, antique jewel, that was an opalescent 
gray, with a vivid streak of scarlet through it; 
and I wondered what it was, as one does wonder 
of such things, hardly conscious that it has a 
place in the mind ; for I had never seen anything 
like it before, though piy husband quite a 
large collection of curious rings. Perhaps, 
Egyptian, I thought. Halbert said his store 
of Egyptian relics was very scant, as yet. And 
then I .forgot all about it. 

Percy began to talk, in hi* eager, boyish way, 
about the changes that had taken place, in his 
absence; how glad he was to return; and, yet, 
how he hated to give up the old Bohemian life, 
that had such “ infinite variety.” 

“ Norman had actually almost accepted a chair 
in that musty German University, when I pounced 
upon him, and coaxed him to come home with 
me.” 

“ How very dmdftil 1” I said, smiling across 
at the grave, silent man, who yet seemed to hold 
this careless, rattling boy* in a,tender esteem. 

! I looked at him again, noting the calm, white 
[brow; the grave, perfect lips; the deep, mas- 
l terful eyes; and wondered at the power that 
made itself speak through his very silence. But 
there was a shadow in the eyes; a sadness in 
the smile; a touch of pathos, every now and 
then, in the voice, that aroused all the sympathy 
\ and curiosity in my nature; and some women, 
\ you know, are capable of a good deal of both. 

I heard Vivia pass through the hall, just then, 
\ but I knew she would be down as soon as she 
l had changed her carriage-dress, and went on 
| with my conjecture*. 

\ This man had a story. What was it? Was it 
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a lore story ? Could any woman be wild enough 
to reject such a love as that soul could lavish ? 

Then he spoke. 

“Mrs. Caruthers, are all the Americans so 
warm and cordial as this boy? He takes my 
Northern heart by storm. He carries me whither 
he will. He bends me, and sways me, and makes 
me his slave.” 

Percy’s face lit up, brilliantly. 

“Norman, dear old man,” he said, “it is I who 
am the slave—a miserable, abject slave; and you 
ride over my prostrate body. A proud, triumphant 
slave, who kisses the foot upon his neck. Aunt 
Joan, I have resigned myself to eternal celibacy, 
since I cannot marry this solemn professor.” 

We were laughing at his earnestness, when the 
door swung open, and Vivia crossed the threshold. 
Some soft, gauzy, gray fabric, floating about her 
like a cloud ; & cluster of carnations, red and fra¬ 
grant, at her throat and in her dark hair. Out 
of the cloud-like drapery, her pale face and great, 
shadowy eyes, shone like a star. The soft, scar¬ 
let lips, were smiling, as she drifted toward me. 
She had never been more beautiful. 

“Vivia, this is Percy Thorn, my graceless 
nephew. Miss Vergne, Professor Thorson.” 

She had given Percy one of her swift, sweet 
smiles; but, when I spoke his friend’s name, her 
face slowly froze. She half started, and turned 
8nch a white face to him, that I was frightened, 
and all the smiling grace and tender womanli¬ 
ness went from her bearing. She bowed to him, 
frigidly, and turned away. 

“Vivia! Vivia!” he said, in a low voice, that 
node me thrill, his eyes filled with passion. 

“You forget yourself,” she said, icily ; and he 
sank hack in his chair, his face growing white 
and worn, his eyes stormy with pain. But Vivia 
vas chatting to Percy, lightly and gaily—only 
with that strange look in her eyes that I could 
not understand. 

“You must stay to dinner,” I said, by-and-by; 
“you and your friend. Halbert is going out of 
town, to-morrow, for a week, and would be disap¬ 
pointed if he did not see you.” 

I rang for lights now, and, by this time, Vivia 
was at the piano, playing all sorts of fantastic 
things, at Percy’s suggestion. Then I heard them 
ringing an Italian duet together; a Swiss chan¬ 
son followed; then some snatches of English 
op«ra; and, as her sweet, clear voice floated down 
the room, I saw the shadow deepen in Norman 
Thorson’ s eyes. 

A moment after, she arose, and Percy called 
out: “Norman, come and sing that little song 
you sung that night we were lost in the Alps.” 

The professor glanced at me. “Are we not 


taking possession of your house in a most un¬ 
warrantable manner, madame?” he asked. 

“ Not in the least,” I said. “ Pray, sing.” 
“As you will,” he said, gravely; and went 

I over to the piano. I had never heard a finer 
voice; and then the song attracted me, a plaintive, 
German ballad of love and loss, that was infinitely 
sweet and sad. 

Where had I heard it? Ah, yes! I remem- 

! bered now; it was the same bit of music that 
had aroused Vivia’s emotion, a while ago. 

The sorrowful refrain, 

“ Tender and true, 

Tender and true,'' 

floated, forebodingly, on the air. I glanced at 
Vivia—could it be ? Her proud eyes were filled 
with tears, and the rod, imperious lips were 
trembling. I was filled with wonder. In some 
way, these two people’s lives had run together, 
discordantly, and unless some special providence 
interfered, were likely to run that way to the end 
of the chapter. 

As he finished the song, aand rose, I glanced at 

I Vivia again ; her face was calm and impassive. 
Norman Thorson glanced at her, too. 

“ Do you remember ?’ * he whispered, in German. 
She glanced at him, half scornfully. “ I re¬ 
member nothing,” she said, slowly and distinctly. 

I could not bear to look at him. Surely, Vivia 
was mad, to throw aside this man’s love; for love 
her passionately, he did, I was positive. And 
love like his, is not vouchsafed to a woman, more 
than once or twice in a lifetime. 

Halbert came in directly, and dinner was an¬ 
nounced soon after. I often think of that dinner 
now. I had never heard so brilliant a con- 
| versationalist, as this Viking of the North. 
> His cool, polished wit, was like a sabre; his 
dazzling cynicisms would have blinded me; but 
that, behind it all, I recognized the wide-souled, 
generous man. 

^ Vi via aroused herself, and talked as, in her 
j indolence, she seldom allowed herself. She was 
\ tender and caustic, in a breath, bitter and sweet 
\ together, and witching and radiant, as only girls 
) like her know how to be. 

$ It come9 back to me, like a dream, often. Their 
j brilliant conversation; those two at dagger’ 9- 
J pointsj Halbert’s quiet monologues; Percy’s 
j racy talk; my own platitudes: with the gleam 
j and glitter of silver and crystal, and the rich 
j glow of the flowers. But most of all, I see the 
| proud beauty of the girl, and the eyes that were 
\ so often on her ftice, eager, pleading; and the 
! black orbs that met the blue, with “ level fronting 
i eyelids,” brilliant and freezing. 

\ And when Norman and Percy said good-night, 
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Percy had a vivid carnation in his keeping, and l Pearly velvet, like a silver cloud; rare laces 

Norman only a faint bow to remember. \ sweeping around her elegant form; a diamond 

The days went on. I did not see Norman star in her cloudy hair, another at her throat; 
Thorson again. Vivia was more restless, but as i and, in the delicate, pearl-kidded hand, clusters 
reticent as ever. She had not referred to him, i of vivid scarlet blossoms, and a knot of them 
in any way, except on that night, when, as we 5 pinned on one shoulder. She was perfectly 
stood alone, she tore the scarlet flowers from her > coloress; but her lips were red and sweet, and 
hair and throat, and put her foot on them. her eyes brilliant. She was absolutely faultless. 

“ To think he should have found me wearing . “ Joan,” she said, "I am awfully nervous, 

those colors !” she said, bitterly. to-night; I shall see ghosts—I know I shall.” 

Yet she continued to wear the colors, neverthe- “ Indeed, you will not,” I returned. “ I shall 
less: the gray and scarlet, give orders to Parker, to admit no supernatural 

“ It was a trivial fancy of mine, a girl’s whim,” guests, without cards of admission. You silly 

she said, one day, as she stood before a mirror, girl, you have been too dissipated these last weeks, 
adjusting her dainty hat, “ this wearing one color, and this is the reaction.” I saw her shiver, and 
or combination of colors, for a certain length of a bright flame crept into her cheeks. “ Come 
time. But it saved me lots of trouble; all I had with me, ma chere , and rest a little,” I said, 
to do was to send a note, and my reception, or drawing her into my own little, rose-and-gold 
earriagc, or walking dress was put together, j boudoir, that opened off the library, and into the 
without any study or exertion on my part. Of conservatory. The lights were turned low, in 
course, it is silly and trifling—but women are the rose-tinted globes, and a tiny, perfumed 
always unreasoning and frivolous.” fountain plashed faintly, in its lily-bordered basin. 

Yet, she was not all that. She had Btudied ‘<Sit here, dear, until tho guests arrive. Let 
deeper than most women, and was an admirable us pray they will be an hour yet,” I Baid. 
scholar, and even well up in the classics. She I insisted upon her lying down, among the 
was generous, and warm-hearted, and winsome ; cushions of a divan, and softly smoothed the tired 
often and often, her monthly income clothed and brow, until the poor child actually fell asleep, 
fed, and made happy, some poor family, and it IIow lovely she was! The color had faded 
was no uncommon thing for a party, or a con- from her face again; and the long, dusky lashes 
versazione, to be put aside, that she might sit up lay against the velvet cheek. Tho lips were red, 
with some sick child, or helpless, old woman. and peaceful as a child’s, and she slumbered, with 
She was a gracious, wmrm-hearted girl, but she all the soft abandon of a child, worn out with 
had freaks and whims, that I used to think might play, at day’s close. 

vanish beneath the sweet, strong magic of a great A movement of the velvet hangings attracted 
love. And she was capable of a great love—my j me, and I looked up, to encounter Norman 
Yivia. \ Thorson’& eyes. I put my finger on my lips, and 

The night of the party came, at last, much to \ ho smiled, faintly, taking one step forward to 
my relief; for I had an idea that it would be j look at the lovely picture. Some magnetic in- 
fraught with events; and the last few days had fluence disturbed her, and he stepped back into 
worn on me, as well as on Vivia. She had j the conservatory. 

actually grown thin and pale, and was feverishly > “ Dear Vivia,” I whispered, “ wake up; I hear 

brilliant and sad, by turns. j the carriages, and you have slept more than h&lf- 

At nine o’clock, my deft Fanchon put the last} an-hour.” 
touches to my toilette; and I went down, feeling, j She arose directly. “ I wish it was to-morrow 
peacefully, that black satin and point were just morning,” she said, wearily, 
the things for a plain woman like myself; opals, 1 But she had never been more brilliant than on 
and diamonds, and tea-roses, are happy aids to a \ that night. Society went madder than ever over 
woman, on her middle-aged road to content. \ her. She was a flame that they could not touch ; 

The rooms were banked with flowers; fountains \ a snow-blossom, that froze them; a mist, that 
plashed, and music floated from unseen musicians; j faded before their eyes. She was everything— 
and, as I looked around, with the complacency of | beautiful, dazzling, and unattainable, 
a hostess who feels that there is nothing left to j I did not see Norman Thorson again, until 
be done, Vivia swept toward me. supper time. He apologized, in his graceful way, 

A creature born of perfume, and light, and j for being found in the “ forbidden rooms of a 
color ! Her dress was a marvel of Parisian art, j sleeping beauty’s palace.” 
and combined her colors, in a way that Percy “ Percy insisted upon my coming with him,” 
would have styled “ delicious.” f he said, “ at that hour, as he had some treasures 
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in his rooms he wished to exhibit to me; and he 
will have no more time, as I go home, to-morrow.” 
And, not pausing at my gesture of surprise, he 
continued, hurriedly: “ Percy said he knew I 

should find you in the conservatory, and 1 mis¬ 
took the door. Is Miss Vergne ill ?” 

“Only tired with a winter of gaiety,” I re¬ 
plied; “and grown restless and sad, as girls 
will, who have moods. I remember Vivia when 
she had no moods but one of serene sweetness.” 

“Ah, yes 1 Was she not wonderful, then?” he 
said, eagerly. 

Did he hold the keys of her change ? 

“What changed her?” I asked, carelessly, 
playing with my fan, and looking at it as inter¬ 
estedly as if I had never seen it before. “Do 
you know, Herr Professor?” 

“Ah, nc! Madame; she changed in an hour. 

I would give ten years of my life to know why.” 

With what passion he spoke 1 And yet his 
voice was calm and low. 

The so ft rustle of a woman's dress, near me, 
made me lift my eyes. 

“Joan, dear,” said Vivia, coming up, “ I have 
promised Colonel Robinson that you will show 
him your century-plant,” and she led me away, 
with the faintest inclination of her head to Nor¬ 
man Thorson. 

The young people were all dancing in the hall, 
or flirting in dim corners. The old people were 
in the card-rooms; and the library and con¬ 
servatory were quite deserted. 

“ Colonel Robinson said he would wait in the 
library, but he is not here. Oh, Joan, come to 
the fountain ; I am so tired.” 

She sank down on a chair—her face was quite 
ghastly. 

I sat & moment, watching her. These last 
weeks, there were violet shadows under her 
eyes, and the little hand she dabbled so rest¬ 
lessly in the fountain was quite transparent. 

“ Professor Thorson is going home to-morrow, 
Vivia,” I said, as carelessly as I could; “did 
you know?” • 

How is one ever to learn how a girl will act ? 
Without a word, or look, she dropped forward 
among the lilies, one hand trailing heavily in 
the water. I lifted her up, without a word, and 
dashed the cool water in her face. In a moment 
she looked up, with haggard, lovely eyes; but 
she did not speak. 

“ Vivia,” I said, “ I insist upon your unravel¬ 
ing this mystery. I shall not wait another mo¬ 
ment I have been patient long enough !” 

8he let her head fall on my shoulder, wearily. 
“ You have been a loyal fYiend, dear; I will tell 
you. I met Norman Thorson in Europe. I need’ 


not dwell on the story of our acquaintance; but, 
after a few months, we were betrothed. That 
night—how can I ever forget it? We were at 
Paris, our whole party, and we had lingered till 
sunset, in the parlor that was sacred to us two; 
and, some way, all the rest had strayed away; 
some to their rooms, and some to the balconies; 
and we were alone.” She paused a moment. 
“ He asked me to be his wife, and I said ‘ yes r 
11 loved him so dearly,” with a faint sigh. The 
color was creeping back into her cheeks, quiver- 
| ing, flaming. Because she spoke so simply, I 
I knew how deeply she felt, my poor Vivia. 

| “ I went away, at last, to my room. I was so 

S happy, I could not go down to them all. I could 
| only sit perfectly still, and think of the great 
l happiness that had come to me. Noman said 
! he would be in the parlor at ten—all the rest 
would be at the opera then; so I went down. 

< Joan, do you know how you can remember every 

< little thing, at a time like that? I had on a gray 
s dress, with a bunch of cardinal flowers, that 
s Norman hod gathered for me in the afternoon, in 
| my belt. I went downstairs, and along the great, 
j dim hall, to the little parlor, and opened the door 
\ noiselessly. Noman Thorson was there, with the 
\ most beautiful woman I had ever seen. A woman 
| with violet eyes, and golden hair. A woman 

dressed in deep mourning. His arms were about 
her, and his face was uplifted to hers.” 

She stopped, with such a look of utter misery 
| in her dear face, that I was inexpressibly touched 
and shocked. 

“Don’t say another word, dear; I was cruel 
to ask you,” I said. 

But she smiled, faintly. 

“ I am glad to tell you, Joan; I saw Norman 
Thorson kiss her once, twice, on her beautiful 
lips. I heard him' say: ♦ My Liebling, I thought 
I should never see you again. And you have 
suffered so, little Gretchen ; and I was not there 
to comfort you.' And she answered: ‘ What 

j could I do, but fly to you ? Your love is all I 

I ' have to comfort me! Add she put her fair arms 
up about his throat, and then I crept out of the 
room, stunned and wretched ; and the next day, 
before dawn, uncle and I were miles away. 

1 “ I folded up Norman Thorson’s ring—a 

strange, antique ring, that would delight Hal- 
; bert’s heart, Joan, and gave it in charge of a 
servant, for him. That is all. I thought I would 
forget, after a little; but it was stronger than 
my strength. How dare he come here?” with 
sudden passion. “Why does he leave his Hilda, 
| to trouble us ?” 

i “ Hilda!” I exclaimed, with a start of blank 
S astonishment and understanding. “ Why, Vivia, 
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it must have been Norman Thorson’s sister. Did \ 
you not know her name was Hilda?” < 

She stood up, blindly, and put out her hands; j 
but, before I could speak again, there was a j 
rustle near us, and Percy and Professor Thorson j 
came toward us, with an exquisitely beautiful \ 
woman. A tall, graceful woman, dressed in ? 
white, from head to foot, with diamonds glitter- \ 
ing in the shimmer of white satin and frosty j 
lace; with smiling, violet eyes, and wonderful \ 
golden hair. j 

I went forward, saying, 44 My dear baroness, \ 
I am so charmed to welcome you.” i 

This was Percy’s secret, and mine—his love j 
for the young, widowed sister of his dearest 
friend; her recent, unexpected arrival in the 
city; and our acquaintance, of which Vivia had j 
known nothing. i 

Before I could present Vivia to her, Norman \ 
Thorson drew her gently to where Vivia stood, j 
with the dusk-tremulous color in her cheeks, and j 
the eager passion and storm in her eyes. j 

“ Miss Vivia, will you not welcome my sister j 
to your sunshiny land ?” j 

She put one hand out, uncertainly; all her j 
bright color fading, and again fell forward, faint¬ 
ing, this time, entirely away—my strong, self- j 
sustained Vivia! 1 \ 

Professor Thorson caught her, however, giving i 
me a look of passionate pleading. \ 

“She has not been well for days,” I said, j 
turning to the sister, who stood, pale and fright¬ 
ened ; and Percy, who looked stupid, as men 
always do, in such cases. 

“Take the baroness into the music-room, 
Percy, and we will follow you as soon as Vivia 
recovers, ^his is nothing at all; she will be 
better in a moment,” I said. 

“Is it not vovy strange?” I heard the beau¬ 
tiful widow ask of Percy, as they went away. 


“ It almost seemed as if she saw a ghost, she 
looked so white and horrified. Do I look like a 
ghost, Percy? The head of Medusa, perhaps?” 
with a little ripple of mirth, and an upward 
glance into the adoring eyes bent on her. 

We chafed the inert little hands, and fanned 
the fair face. Professor Thorson’s face was even 
whiter than the one that lay against his shoulder, 
perfect in its death-like pallor, with the long, 
dark lashes, and the sad, sweet mouth. 

“ My love,” I heard him whisper, under his 
breath, once; and then she opened her eyes. 

“Norman!” she said, faintly; and he bent 
his proud head, and kissed the sweet lips that 
were perfectly passive now. 

And 1 thought, at this, that I had better go 
to the music-room. 

At the vel-y beginning of the season, there 
was a brilliant double wedding. My Vivia and 
Professor Thorson; Percy Thorn and Hilda, Ba¬ 
roness Von Brandenburg. 

Two things I have noticed, with quiet amuse¬ 
ment : II ilda and Vivia are the dearest of friends; 
and Vivia wears a quaint old ring—a mysterious, 
gray opal, with sparks of fire in it. It was the 
one I noticed on Norman Thorson’s hand. 

And the last time I saw Vivia, she wore a 
black satin walking-suit, with a sun-flojrer in 
her belt. 

“ I am so glad gray and scarlet are not fash¬ 
ionable now,” she said. “ It brings back all the 
old-time, when I saw Norman kiss his own sister, 
who had just come from the death-bed of the 
baron. What fbolish, unreasoning things, girls 
are, Joan!” 

And, looking at the happy face, that is more 
beautiful than ever, I sny: 

“They are, indeed, my Vivia; and their 
stories do not always have such pleasant end¬ 
ings as yours.” 


THE CHAIN IN HEAYEN. 


BY HELEN A. BAINS. 


We, who min with untold sorrow, 
Faces we Bliall see no more, 

Till we find that blissful morrow, 
Dawning on the “ other shore." 

Let an eye of faith be given, 

Stilling grief with, patient sway, 
There’s a ** chain of love ” in Heaven, 
That can never know decay. 

There no broken household treasures, 
There uo saddened funeral train; 
No lost melody, whose measures 
We shall never hear again. 


There we’ll see no vacant places, 
Lately filled by those we love; 

There we’ll have no missing faces, 
When we join the chain above. 

There we'll meet those gone before ua, 
Crossed to Jordan’s farther side, 

Who are waiting, watching for ns, 
O'er the dark and gloomy tide. 

Oh 1 the rapture of that meeting, 
Saints alone in heaven can tell; 

And those loving words of greeting. 
Thrill us now with “all is well." 
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WHERE KATE'S DRESS CAME FROM. 


BT EDITH WAGNER. 


Ses o&me into the room, with both hands filled 
with beautiful flowers, trophies of her .walk over 
the fields. They were not rare exotics, yet she 
loved them, “for they were truly children of 
nature,” she would say. She crossed the rootn, 
and having placed them in a pretty vaie on the 
mantelpiece, looked at them, with an air of satis¬ 
faction. Then she turned, and glanced around, 
saying, with a sigh, “There can be nothing 
prettier than this room, any way.” 

“Why that any way, dear?” said a pleasant- 
spoken old lady, from her seat near the window. 

“Oh, are you there, grandma?” cried the girl. 
“Why, I did not see you! Aren’t my flowers 
just lovely V' 

“ They are, dear. But you did not answer me. 
What makes my birdie sod, this morning?” 

Kate sighed again.' She was a delicate girl, of 
about seventeen, rather small in stature, but with 
sparkling, dark eyes, and a wealth of beautiful, 
red-brown hair, which she said was given to her, 
to recqpcile her to her insignificant size. Her 
lovely disposition, however, wab her chief charm, 
and endeared her to all; as for the grandmother, 
the dear old lady thought her perfection. 

Kate’s answer came, at last* “ I hardly know, 
grandma, dear,” she said, “ what is the matter 
with me. Bui I suppose everyone feels a little 
blue, at times. Things do not go to suit me, this 
morning. The truth Is, I am tired out, trying to 
make both ends meet.” 

As she spoke, she tossed her bonnet, which she 
had been twirling by the strings, for some time, 
into a convenient chair • threw herself down at 
her grandmother’s feet, and laid ber head on that 
lap, which had pillowed it so often, in its infancy. 

“But, my dear child,” said the old lady, 
stroking the girl’s hair, “ tell me the particular 
trouble.” 

“Well, grandma,” answered Kate, at last, 
“ do you think it a sin, to crave a thing yon know 
you can’t get?” 

“ I hardly know how to answer that,” replied 
the other. “ What is it you want, so very much ? 
Though I know, before you answer me, that you 
will never want anything, that it will not be ; 
right for you to have.” 

“I hope not, I’m sure,” said Kate, earnestly, 
and the pretty head was now raised. “ I know 
it would not hurt me to have this thing,” and ; 


j she glanced down at her really shabby frock. 
“It’s a new dress, grandma, a real nice dress; 

| for you know, the annual ball of our ‘ Social Club’ 
comes off next week; I want to go so much, and 
positively, I have nothing decent to wear. Papa 
would give me a dress, willingly, if ho could. 
But what’s the use to ask him, when I know it 
takes every cent he can get, to pay off those old 
debts. Sometimes, when I think of those hal¬ 
cyon days, when mamma could go down town, 
and buy anything her fancy prompted, with the 
order * Send the bill to my husband,’ I think I 
have been only dreaming: it seems so far back in 
the past. Oh 1 that cruel railroad, that failed. 
It has stranded many a life-boat.” 

“ All things happen for the best, my dear,” 
said grandma, mildly. “ God reigns and rules, 
and orders our lives aright. If your papa had 
never had any reverses; had never lost his 
beautiful city homo; yon would never have 
epjoyed the delights of a oountry life, which I 
know you love; and we, on our part, would 
never have known how much gold we possessed, 
in our bonny Kate, who has borne adversity so 
bravely.” And grandma caressed her, tenderly. 
“ 1 thought it must be a dress you wanted, dear,” 
she added. “It is perfectly natural, for you to 
want to make a good appearance. Besides, a 
pretty dress is half the battle. Now,” with a 
smile, “I’m going to be your godmother; you 
shall be * Cinderella ’ for once. I’ll furnish you 
with a robe, that will surpass any at the ball. 
Came with me, to my room. We’ll see there what 
con be* done. I’11-supply the material, if we can 
only manage to get it made.” 

“ Oh! as for that,” was the animated answer, 
“ only give me something to work with, and I 
can take dear old ‘ Peterson * as a guide, and make 
a costume a princess might wear. The magazine 
patterns are always the very latest styles.” 

They were soon in grandma’s chamber,* where 
the old lady took from a bureau-drawer, a lovely, 
silver-gray silk, a relic of better days. 

“There, how will that do?” she said; and she 
spread its voluminous folds over her lap. 

The sea of doft, glimmering silk, appeared in¬ 
describably beautiful, in Kate’s eyes. “ Oh I 
grandma, is it mine ?” she cried. “ But no, no, 
you have kept it so long, I will not take it.” And 
she burst into tears. 
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“Tut! tut! child,” said grandma, “yes, you \ 
will. What does an old womsyi, like me, want \ 
with such a dress ? Come, dry your eyes, and 1« 
will help you rip it up. See, here are seven j 
straight widths, beside those great, wide sleeves. j 
How will that lace, there, do to trim it with?” \ 
“ Oh ! oh !” screamed Kate, with delight, “that \ 
will trim it bee-yu-ti-fully, you dearest, best of! 
grandmammas.” > 

“ W ell, then, let us go to work,” cried grandma, i 
“ Who knows but 4 Frince Charming ’ may happen j 
along, that night, and that this very dress will j 
be the means of first attracting him to you ?” \ 

Grandma made the remark at random, but j 
Kate blushed, vividly; for, if report could be > 
believed, there was a “ Prince Charming” really 
coming to the ball. This Kate had heard, though j 
grandma had not, for the news had only come out, j 
the night before. Poor Kate felt—and who shall j 
blame her?—that she could never, never, go to 
the ball, and meet this hero, in one of her old, 
shabby dresses. The “Prince Charming” was; 
no less than young Harold Thorncroft, the owner 
of the splendid mansion on the hill, above their 
own humble, little farm, and possessor of miles j 
and miles of arable land all around; the very j 
richest proprietor in all the country-side. He | 
had been left an orphan, when quite young, and j 
the property had been accumulating, till he was j 
now, it was said, “ three or four times,” a mil¬ 
lionaire. It had been many years, however, j 
since he had been hero; for he had been first at 5 
school, then at college, and afterwards, travelling j 
in Europe. No wonder, therefore, that the whole j 
neigborhood was talking of his return, and of the \ 
fact that he was to make his first public appear- \ 
ance at the “ Social Ball.” j 

In three days, with the help of “ Peterson,” < 
the drees was completed; and, when the eventful j 
evening came, it would have been hard tafind a j 
prettier picture, than Kate presented, when she S 
ran downstairs, for grandma and her parents to l 


see hefr. The softly-tinted silk, with the rare, 
old lace filling in the square neck, and falling 
firom the dainty elbow-sleeves, with bows of 
bright ribbon, formed a costume, not only rare, 
but vastly becoming; indeed, it was the admira¬ 
tion of all who saw it, at the ball. It even caused 
Miss Tattle to exclaim, maliciously, “ that, for the 
life of her, she couldn’t see how those Germaines 
could dress that girl so; her father must have 
broke with a full pocket.” 

“ Germaine, did you say?” asked a gentle¬ 
man, who overheard her, none less than “ Prince 
Charming,” himself. “ Is it possible that pretty 
girl is a granddaughter of old Colonel Germaine ? 
The Germaines used to lead society, in the city, 
when I was a child; I have oftpii heard my 
mother talk of them. The veiy same, you say ? 

I was about to ask somebody to introduce me to 
that little beauty ; and now, I am more anxious 
than ever. What a high-bred face she h?w. She 
looks os if she had walked out of a picture. Her 
dress is absolutely bewitching.” 

W r hy should we lengthen out our story ? What 
grandma had said in jest, came to pass in real 
earnest. “ Prince Charming” fell in love witi^ 
our “ Cinderella,” before he finished dancing the 
first dance with her, and before many months^ 
came around, Kate was his petted brifo, and 
mistress of (hat fine, old, almost palatial man¬ 
sion, “ Thorncroft Hall.” 

“ Oh, darling,” said grandma, as she kissed 
Kate, the first time they met, alter the happy pair 
had returned from their wedding^trip, “ I always 
knew you deserved to be happy, for no one was so 
good: and,” holding her at arm ’a length, and 
surveying her critically, “few.are as beautiful. 

I don’t wonder Harold fell in love with you.” 

“But, grandma,;dear,” whispered Kate, with 
an arch smile. “ It wasn’t beauty alone; it was 
your gray silk; and the pattern we got from 
‘ Peterson.* You know you said that a pretty 
dress is half the battle.” 


HARBINGERS. 


BY MARIE 


Swaying aronnd, and down, and up, 
Ami under the leave* a-dancing, 
Shines out the yellow buttercup. 
Like gold in the sun a-glaivcing. 

The dandelion, too, is out, 

Dotting the fields all over; 

And here and there, and roundabout, 
Nestles tho tri-loafod clover. 

And overhead, the apple-trees 1 
' Are nodding their blossoms fair; 


S. LADD. 


Pale, and pink, and rod, in the breeze 
They Haunt the colors they wear. 

The bird is calling to her mate. 

While building her littlo nest; 
lie sings his song with a musical prate, 
A gay heart under his vest. 

0 little brown bird, do you not fear 
To be late, if you sit and sing ? 

Look at the signs, the summer is near, 
We are bidding adieu to the spring. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1880, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 147. 

CHAPTER XXVII. < way, though he must have known that she was 

Dubing the illness of Mrs. Hastings, and the j sitting by the window? Formerly, when the 
events that followed it, aunt Hannah Smith had, j snow was deep, and that road took him out of the 
by degrees, changed her residence; and, while ? way, he was always driving back and forth, 
her room in the wing of the shoemaker’s house j stopping for a minute’s chat with her father, or, 
still retained some lumbering articles of useful- 5 at the worst, throwing a random kiss from his 
ness, made her home almost entirely in the min- j hand, as he hurried past. 

isteFs house, where her quiet devotion to his ? But now, he never came that way, or paused 
welfare, and gentle affection for Lucy, greatly «; for a glance, if he did; though Wheeler’s Hol- 
soflened the desolation that death had left around ; low was always considered loveliest spot for 
them. When Lord Oram received the hurt which twenty miles around, in the spring time, 
made her presence necessary at the Wheeler | |n a little while, the lilac bushes would be all 
mansion, the loss of her gentle ways and calm \ in bloom; the grapevine on the porch would be 
cheerfulness was severely felt by the two mourn- j covered with pinkish, puiyle buds, and filling 
ere; and her visits, when she could steal an hour ) t he whole house with fragrance; and all along 
from the sick chamber, were always welcome, \ under the windows, snow-drops and crocuses 
alike to father and child. But, somehow, the would be springing up, just as they h%d last 
even faamquility that made her presence so de- \ year, when he had asked for the first one that 
sirabl^n a house of mourning, had given way to < made its appearance, and carried it away in his 
a certain restlessness, which no one had ever j bosom. 

seen in her before. Some ahxiety, deeper than \ Would he ever care for those blossoms again? 
that which comes from the care of a recovering Yesterday, she bed found a snow-drop, peeping 
patient, seemed to have settled upon her. up through a tuft of long, slender shoots, in a 

The minister was not so much occupied with \ little hollow, made by the dropping leaves; and 
his own grief, that he failed to observe this, in i the tiny .bud. that lay down there, like a pearl, 
his old friend; for such, the woman really was. j had brought tears to her eyes. 

The better education, and a wider knowledge of j Why ? 

the world, than was general to the women of his j The girl asked this question of herself, and 
society, had always made her more companion- < strove to think that it was because of a remem- 
able, in that household, than any of the more brance that her * mother had loved the little 
prosperous members of his congregation. : blossom, better than anything; but then, know- 

Lucy, too,'felt the loss of this faiihfi*l friend, !; ing in her heart that this was not all, she shook 
just at this time, with great force; for, added to her head, in sad self-reproach, and dared not 
the deep heart-mourning, which followed a be- \ question her soul further. During these early 
reavement that seemed to sweep every bright < spring days, the .girl would bring her work to 
thing from her path, this fair girl was beset with j the window, and look out upon the road, wist- 
troubles bo strange, so perplexing to her inexpe- fully, now and then. If she heard the sound of 
rience, that her young heart ached for the sym- hoofs or wheels, the blood would come softly into 
pathy of some friend, who might explain to her j her face, and a glow of expectation dawned in 
the perpetual unrest that filled her days with her eyes, only to die out slowly, as a team came 
disquietude, and her nights with strange dreams, in sight, or a strange buggy swept by. 

Why had Dr. Gould so resolutely abandoned Lucy was very much alone, in these days; for 
the house? Was it only .in sickness, that he j the minister got invitations to preach at different 
cared to visit her fa&er, or regard her as an ob- ; places on tlmt circuit, now and then, to which 
ject of interest? Vjfcy was it that he drove by • the regular traveling preacher was obliged to 
the house, looking straight before him, without J leave off days, to be filled somehow, 
once checking his horse or turning a glance that i Thus it happened that Lucy Hastings was some- 
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times left alone, while aunt Hannah was at the old j 
mansion, and had plenty of time for such thoughts > 
as I have described; strange, restless thoughts, \ 
that, as yet, she did not fully comprehend. j 
But one day there came a slow click at the j 
gate, as if a latch were cautiously raised, and ; 
then directly after, a footstep. j 

Lucy’s heart gave a fluttering leap ; she looked ' 
up, and saw Count Var coming toward the front- « 
door. How handsome the man was—with what \ 
graceful ease he came up the walk. | 

Lucy held her breath ; for a sort of weird J 
fascination surrounded this man, which held her J 
in thrall. As birds flutter nearer and nearer to \ 
a serpent, of which they are in deadly fear, she j 
arose, and let the man in, pale, but half smiling. \ 
The man looked earnestly in her face, and a \ 
qjow, sweet smile stole over his own. < 

“ I felt that you were alone,” he said, reaching j 
forth bis hand, in which hers dropped, un- j 
resisting, though he could feel it quiver, like a j 
bird longing to escape, “and thought—am I to j 
blame for it ?—that you might be expecting me.” 

“Expectingyou?”, said the girl, with a vague, 
puzzled look. “ No, I was thinking, wishing— 
but not expecting you, Count Var—how could I ?” 

“ How could you help it—more than I could 
help coming? Such impulses are only made 
irresistible, by perfect sympathy.” 

The man bent his splendid eyes on her, as he 
spoke; eyes fhll of passionate light, such as 
startled, while it bewildered the girl. Yet, it 
was only for a moment; one glance upward, and 
her eyes fell; her cheek burned; and, with a 
quick instinct of self-protection, she \lrew her 
hand from his clasp. 

“ I thought—I thought it might have been my 
ftither,” she said, looking around, as if hesitating 
to invite him in. 

“ But you are not sorry,” he said, with 
caressing gentleness; and, drawing her hand \ 
back into his clasp, he led her to the room she j 
had just left. j 

Now, there was nothing to startle the girl in, j 
this. She scarcely felt more isolated in that i 
house, than she might have been if standing with \ 
this man, out of doors, in the broad light of day. j 
In that neighborhood, there was so little to \ 
fear, that all thought of self-protection, either of j 
person or property, seemed superfluous. There j 
probably was not, in all Wheeler’s Hollow, an \ 
outer door locked, or a window barred, night or j 
day, from one year’s end to another. Indeed, j 
among the neighbors, bells had not yet been 
introduced into Wheeler’s Hollow, and knockers 
were considered as ornaments to the best front¬ 
door, which strangers only were expected to use. 


The men and women of that little community, let 
themselves into their friends’ houses, by a simple 
lift of the latch, sometimes preceded by a light 
tap of the hand against the door; but that was 
considered as rather too ceremonious, for good 
neighborship. 

There was no reason, in Lucy’s mind, why she 
should hesitate to receive the man alone, in her 
father’s house; but his presence disturbed her. 
There was a sort of fascination in it, which both 
charmed and repulsed her. 

“ Will yon be sorry?” he said, with an intona¬ 
tion of sadness in his voice—“ will you be sorry, 
if I tell you that this is a farewell ?” 

“ That is always a sad word,” answered the 
girl, with more tranquility than her visitor 
looked for. 

“ And we may never meet again,” he con¬ 
tinued, with a faint accent of reproach in his 
voice. “The weeks that we have spent here, 
have been so pleasant, notwithstanding nay 
friend’s misfortune, that I, at least, shall leave 
the place with regret; more than you will, 
perhaps, understand.” 

Lucy did not know how to answer. She felt 
that his eyes were upon her, and that they 
expressed a meaning stronger than his words. 

“You will not say, that I shall be iqjfsed or 
regretted?” 

“ We have so few friends, whom my fkther can 
converse with, as he dees with you. When yon 
go away, it will be a great loss to him.” 

“ But nothing to you ?” 

“ The loss of a single pleasure to him, is 
always a pain to me,” answered the girl, lifting 
her eyes, suddenly, and Var saw that they were 
beaming with affection. 

Perhaps, of all persons, the man who is most 
ready to break All laws of social affection, holds 
their honest expression, in a woman, at its 
greatest value. This is an homage which vice is 
often forced to pay to virtue. This man’s taste 
was perfect as his selfishness. 

“ How much would I give, that anyone could 
think of me, with such holy love,” he said, half 
under his breath. “I had almost forgotten, that 
anything so near to heaven cottld exist.” 

Lucy lifted her eyes to his fkce, with a look of 
gentle compassion. 

“You have no father or mother, then. AH, 
that is a misfortune.” 

“ I think, there is hardly anyone on earth, 
that thoroughly loves me.” 

Var spoke with absolute sadness, thkt touched 
Lucy to the heart. She reached out her hand, 
and laid it softly on his, as a child thus, uncon¬ 
sciously, expresses sympathy. 
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For his life, the man could not have grasped 
that hand; its touch, so natural and unconscious, 
thrilled him with a pure, sweet emotion, that 
swept back to his own innocent childhood. 

44 There was a time/’ he said, 44 when a creat¬ 
ure like you, even, might have—” 

He paused, abruptly. A sharp pang of memory 
cut his speech short. He drew his hand from 
her touch, sighing, heavily. All the fire and 
ardor, that had kindled his face* at first, hod 
died out. He arose, and walked up and down 
the room, shaking off emotions so long buried in 
his nature, that they disturbed him like ghosts. 
At last, impatient of the good that still lingered 
about him, he came back to the window, and 
leaned over Lucy’s chair. The old, passionate 
craving, that had sent him to the house, grew 
strong upon him once more. 

“Tell me,” he said, bending his head down, 
till his lips almost touched her hair, 44 have you 
ever loved anyone, deeply, as you love the good 
father, yet with a wilder, warmer, more restless 
feeling? Tell me this.” 

Lucy did not answer. The question brought 
a sense of affright with it. Yar saw her head 
droop, and that her cheeks were scarlet. His 
eyes kindled, his face drooped lower, and his 
lips to^phed her hair. The girl was unconscious 
of this; for her heart was in a tumult of mingled 
distress and indignation. What right had he to 
question her so? Had he suspected—had he 
thought—” 

Meantime, Var was feasting his eyes upon her 
blushes. His vanity was supreme, and the 
interpretation it gave, was all that he had come 
to seek. The girl loved him; there could be no 
mistake in those lashes drooping on the scarlet 
cheeks, the soft quiver of distress that shook her 
hands, as she lifted them to her face. 

44 Ah, you will not tell me. I can guess, that 
your father is not the only happy man on earth. 
There, now, child, look up. I had no right to 
abash you so.” 

Again, he stooped so low, that his cheek lay, 
with a scarcely perceptible caress, on her head. 
She thought, that his hand had touched her 
hair, as her father had done many a time, when 
he parted with her for the night; but it troubled 
her, that any other person should offer such 
caresses. The hands dropped from her face, and 
lifting her head, with a dash of impatience, sho 
saw, through the window, Doctor Gould, with his 
hand on the gate-latch, looking toward her. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Count Yar saw the intruder, also, and stood 
naide, when Lucy sprang to her feet, with a little 


cry of surprise, and hurried to open the door. 
When Gould saw her standing on the threshold, 
he opened the gate, and came slowly up the path, 
very pale, and looking stern as granite; a severe 
contrast to the young creature, who waited for 
him, in a confusion of anxiety and delight, her 
eyes shining, her cheeks aglow, yet with an 
abashed look of the countenance, as if she did 
not quite know how to receive him. 

44 Oh, doctor,” she said, half-timidly, reaching 
forth her hand. 44 We thought you were never 
coming again; father has missed you so.” 

44 Your father is very kind ; but I trust he has 
not suffered from my absence. Is he in?” 

Lucy’8 countenance fell. She felt a little 
choking of the throat, and put up her hands. 

44 No, he is not at home, just now.” 

44 Ah!” 

With this significant, almost bitter exclama¬ 
tion, Gould was about to retreat from the door¬ 
step ; but there was a look of appeal in the girl’s 
eyes, that changed the impulse; especially, as 
Var came from the family-room, just then, with 
his hat in his hand, as if about to take leave. 

44 You will wait,” said Lucy, reassured by this 
sign of departure, and speaking in a low tone to 
Gould. 44 It is so long since we have seen you.” 

44 Yes, I will wait.” 

Gould passed Var, with a stiff bow of recogni¬ 
tion, as ho passed into the entry, which the count 
returned, carelessly, and went out, with a smile 
on his lips. 

44 1 have disturbed you,” said the doctor, 
following the man with his angry eyes. 

44 No, no,” answered Lucy, breathlessly. 

144 And driven your visitor away.” 

44 No; father was not at home, so it made no 
difference.” 

44 He must like your father very much.” 

44 Oh, yes. Who could help it?” 

44 And comes often.” 

44 Yes—that is, pretty often. Ho has seen so 
much, and knows everything. Father likes to 
talk with him. It is like traveling over strange 
countries, he says, and reading books that will 
always be beyond his reach.” 

44 And, of course, these things have Their charm 
for you?” 

44 Yes, their talk leads my thoughts away from 
home, which is very lonesome now.” 

44 And this is all ?” 

44 What else should there be? Sometimes, I 
think it a little unfortunate, that my father 
reads so much, and knows more than, our 
neighbors; it makes him crave the society of 
people who like study os he does.” 

44 Like this foreign count, for instance.” 
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“ Yes; for he is wonderfully pleasant, and tells j 
ns a thousand things, that we can never know, \ 
except from hearsay ; but that will be over now, ! 
for he is going away.” ! 

“ Going away. Oh, yes, I should think it 
about time. Oram has been well enough to < 
travel, these three weeks; but there seems to be { 
no haste anywhere. So they are really going?” j 

“ Count Var told me so.” s 

“And I broke in upon your last interview. j 
No wonder it was a tender one.” j 

“A tender one? Oh, doctor, what do you | 
mean?” j 

“I simply allude to the picture that I saw j 
through the window, where you and this for¬ 
eigner were charmingly grouped together, as 
lovers might have been.” 

“ As lovers ? Doctor Gould, this is cruel!” 

The girl was in earnest, now. Her eyes. | 
flashed ; her pretty mouth took a proud curve. 
She seemed to grow taller, in her swift resentment. 

Gould smiled, bitterly. 

“ Is the truth cruel ? A man must believe his 
own eyesight.” 

“ His own eyesight? Well, sir, what did you 
see?” 

“This: A girl, who has seemed to me pure 
as the first breath offspring, and bright as its 
flowers; kept so far out of the world, that she 
scarcely seemed a part of it; but lived in her own 
home, loving everything in it, and taking back 
such love as few young creatures ever get. Held 
in reverence, and hedged in with affection, 
because of the goodness of her father, she seemed 
content with those who had watched her grow up 
from childhood, willing to stay among them, 
always, as her parents had done—a—but this is 
absurd. I should have known that this state of 
things could not last. You ask what I have seen, 
Lucy Hastings. Well, I will tell you: a girl, < 
that three months ago, I would have sworn, was \ 
above all the common influences of female i 
vanity, turning from her old friends, and giving j 
herself up to the flattery, and, it may be, deeper > 
influences, of a man who comes to her from \ 
another woyld; one, of a class, that no honest, \ 
American woman would receive, without full i 
assurance of his worth. That man and that < 
girl, I saw, only half-an-hour ago, grouped j 
behind an uncurtained window, quite alone, and > 
supposing themselves entirely unobserved. Her 5 
face was flushed, as if w r ith some unusual ex- i 
citement, which even two uplifted hands could i 
not conceal. She was evidently trembling, from l 
head to foot. He was bending over her, so , 
closely that his face touched her hair, on which j 
he was raining kisses.” > 


Lucy threw up her hand, as if to dash aside 
the picture Gould was so vividly drawing. ’Her 
breath came rapidly; her eyes flashed. 

“ No, no—a thousand times no! He never did 
that—never—never! Do you think I should not 
have known? It was the touch of his hand on 
my head ; my father has done the same thing, a 
thousand times, and it did not seem strange.” 

“Then, why were you blushing, ev£n to the 
very hands, that trembled, while they locked in 
your face ?" Why did this man smile down upon 
all this agitation, so triumphantly?” 

“ I do not know. How can I tell ? He had no 
right to be glad—no right in the world, to question 
me till the blood came into my face, as you say 
it did. He hurt me; he made me very angry 
with his questions. Such things may be done by 
girls, in that other world you talk of; but I do 
not see how ladies can bear it. I could not; 
and that was all you saw, Doctor Gould, and all 
there was to see, I—I—” 

Here, Lucy broke down, utterly; dropped into 
a chair, and burst into a passionate fit of ciying. 

I am afraid Doctor Gould did not behave much 
better than his handsome predecessor had done ; 
but a repentant look came into his face ; he knelt 
down by her side, and got up again, quite ashamed 
of himself; bent over her, and ruffled hex bright 
hair, with some awkward attempts to pat her on 
the head. Lucy’s sobs came quicker and faster, 
after these attempts. When he laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, all the slender neck turned 
crimson, and she shook him off, angrily. He 
was tormenting her worse than the count had 
done, and a thousand times more awkwardly, 
having the feelings of a culprit, 

“ What questions did this man dare to ask?” he 
said, “ and why did they distress you?” 

“ I think some men dare to ask anything,” was 
the impatient reply. 

“ But I am not one of them; only a neighbor 
and friend, who would not pain you for the world.’' 

The girl lifred her head, and glanced at him, 
through her tears. 

“If you will not tell me what Count Var was 
saying, when he bent over you so familiarly, you 
will not hesitate to let your father know,” said 
Gould. 

“My father!” cried the girl, with a startled 
look. “ No, no, why should I tell anyone? It 
was nothing. He only wanted to know—” 

“Well?” 

“ Only this: He wanted to know if I had ever 
loved anyone better than my own father; differ¬ 
ently, he Baid, but better.” 

“And you answered him?” questioned Gould, 
in a low, hesitating voice. 
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“Answered him? No. How could I?” 

Here, a flood of hot crimson swept the girl’s 
fece, and she half rose from her chair, as if 
prompted to escape from the strange look, with 
which Gould regarded her. 

14 You could not answer ? The cotint was, doubt¬ 
less, satisfied with that. He went out Bmilmg.” 

11 Did he ? I could not tell. You were at the 
gate, and I forgot all about him.” 

“ You forgot all about him ?” 

There was a sudden inflection of joy, in the 
young man’s voice; a lighting up of the whole 
countenance, that sent a timid smile through 
Lucy’s tears. 

“ It was to long since you had been here,” she 
said. 

“And you missed me?” 

“ How could I help it ? You had been so good 
to us, and my poor mother thought so much of 
you.” 

“ Lucy!” 

“ Did you speak, Doctor Gould ?” 

“ When Var took that—that—unwarrantable 
liberty, why could you not answer him?” 

“ Because—because he had no right, and-i-and 
—I had nothing to say.” 

‘‘Neither have I a right; but tell me, child, 
will U make you very angry, if I ask the same 
question?” 

“You, you?” 

“It is rash, almost dishonorable, to say this; 
but I love you dearly; so dearly, that the thought 
of seeing you approached by another, is more than 
I can endure. Tell me, girl, tell me !” 

He took her hands in his ; he bent down, and 
searched her face, with impatient fondness. She 
could not lift, her eyes to his, but he felt her 
hands tremble, and raised them to his lips. 

“You do love me. It was this sweet,secret, 
that you would not tell to that stranger. How 
dare he ask it ? You have been loving me, all 
the time, as I have loved you?” 

“Yes.” 

This was all Lucy said: but a world of joy 
sparkled through the tears, that had ceased to 
fell, but utill trembled in her eyes. 

Gould sank upon one knee; not that he meant 
to play the hero, but because that position 
brought his face on a level with hers, and he 
longed to read all the sweet lovelight revealed 
there. 

“You will wait for me? I have got to work 
hard, and earn a right to you. I never meant to 
say all this, till I could ask you, then and there, 
to be my wife ; but this strung© man has taught 
me how great my loss would be, if another should 
win you.” 

Vol. LXXX.—16. 


The girl laughed, lightly, os a bird kings. 

“Win me? I do .not believe Count Var ever 
thought of it. A pretty countess I should make. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

Gould Bet his teeth together. He had never 
dreamed that this handsome atr&ngef had, for 
a moment, thought of sharing his title with this 
fidr girl. British, even Continental noblemen, 
do not, as a general thing, come to this country, 
in order to barter their titles for pemtiless beauty. 
But he would not, for the world, have explained 
all this to the object of his love; and the joy of 
the moment was far too vivid, for more than a 
momentary thought on the unpleasant subject, 
though it hod been enough to make him spring to 
his feCt, oil the first presentation. 

“ You shall be no one’s countess—but my own 
sweet wife, one of these days,” he said, bending 
over the chair Lucy occupied, much as Var had 
done; and, like him, was tempted to toueh her 
hair with his lips. 

Lucy threw her head fefifck, with a little, 
reproving laugh; for, there was no mistaking 
the touch of those lips, for a good-niglit blessing. 
She blushed rosily when the distinction was thus 
forced upon her, and would have withdrawn to 
the window; but he followed her there; and, for 
an hour, those two young people wandered'into 
the spring-time of Love’s Paradise; talking its 
language, as birds sing, with a sweet, beautiful 
meaning, which they alone can understand.. 
This love-language, like the bird-songs, gives forth 
only vague sounds to the common ear; but it is 
the very melody of souls, sweet and eloquent, 
according to the depth of feeling which language 
tries to express, but never can. Therefore, let 
no one criticise the txdk of lovers, and call it 
trivial, till some new force of words is found,, 
into which feelings can be coined perfectly.. 

Well, these two stood together, by the window, 
through which that dying mother had looked, 
when it rattled, in the wind, and snow was 
drifted against it, and saw only a gorgeous sun¬ 
set, flooding the distant woods; trees budding 
into leaf; a feint glow of opening blossoms in 
the hedgerows ; and, in a pebbly gutter, worn t>y 
the dropping eaves, what seemed a handful of 
living gold. 

This was only a tuft of crocuses, that seemed 
to have blossomed nil at once; but, Lucy re¬ 
membered how wistfully she had watched the 
buds that morning, and wondered if the man by 
her side would ever care to gather them again. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Count Var was well pleased with his visit to 
Wheeler’s Hollow, and sauntered back to the old 
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mansion, leisurely, like a man absolutely content 
with the state of his affairs. Now and then, he 
would stop by the wayside, and examine the 
turf, as if anxious to prolong a stroll that was 
flill of delight to him, by a search for wild 
flowers, that had not, as yet, made an appearance 
in the young grass. Sometimes, he would diverge 
into the edge of the woods, and, seating himself 
on some fallen log, softly beat the great, velvet 
cushions of moss, that carpeted the rocks all 
around him, with the point of his slender cane. 

All this time, the man was thinking over the 
interview with Lucy, that, to his satisfied vanity, 
seemed like one of his many triumphs among 
women. 

. “ I came near making a mistake,” he thought, 
smiling down upon the moss he was beating with 
such gentle touches. “ For one instant, the charm 
of her sweet innocence made me forget myself, 
and I almost startled her. Upon my soul, it is 
well worth coming across the ocean, to find any¬ 
thing in womankind so exquisitely pure. I had 
almost forgotten the charm’ a genuine blush 
possesses. How beautiful she was—how sweetly 
confiding. The rude grasp that I made at her 
secret, was like pulling up a flower by the roots. 
I absolutely shrank away from myself, when she 
took fright and trembled so. It is well I stopped 
there, for the girl is- timid as she is beautifhl, 
and must not be alarmed. Her best, kindest, 
and most sympathizing friend. That is my role, 
very carefully acted, till my antique sweetheart 
carries out the romance of adopting her, in place 
of the daughter who has captured Oram. I must 
see to it that my adored docs not change her 
mind, a thing she is unpleasantly apt to do, with 
everyone but myself. Here, she is resolute and 
generous enough, ready to pour out her wealth 
at my feet, and kneel for me to take her with 
it—as if she were not old enough to see what a 
farce it is. Such devotion ; the exquisite trust; 
the whole thing makes me loathe her, and almost 
myself. It would be unendurable, if one were 
forbidden to look forward for some compensation. 
If I could only fancy myself in love, now, as 
Oram does; poor fellow, poor fellow!” 

Just then, a pair of early robins came fluttering 
to the tree overhead, and filled its branches with 
bursts of love-music, so joyous and sweet that the 
evil drift of the man's thoughts went with it, and 
a genuine smile arose to his lips. 

“ Yes, she loves me, the innocent creature, as 
the birds love; and I am almost a boy again, 
when I think of it. Strange, strange, that this 
demure, little witch should have found the power 
to move me so. Why will it be, that feeling 
and interest never go together? Why was 


I not this Mr girl the woman I was in search 
of. I would have given up all the old life, 
willingly, for her?” 

“ All the old life.” 

Count Var did not reflect on the impossibility 
, that lay in his words. It is the curse of evil, 
that no man ever yet had the power to obliterate 
| one act from the past, or say what control it will 
\ have in the future. Each act, according to its 
\ kind, must live with us forever, either as a sweet 
or bitter remembrance; even if it has no deeper 
j influence on human destiny than that. The past 
j alone holds the inevitable. 

I s “Yet,” this man said to himself, “With this 

fair girl, in all her pure loveliness, with the 
wealth in my reach, if she were endowed like the 
other, I could once again take my place in the 
| world, and—and—” 

\ Here, Yar broke off, with an impassioned dash 
of his cane upon the moss, tearing it up from 
| the rock which it cushioned, in emerald frag- 
j ments. 

j “ Why could not this one have had the money ?” 
j he said, aloud, “ it would have been Paradise for 
l me; but fate has always been cross-grained, 

| when I needed her help most.” 
j As he passed into the street again, Var met the 
J minister, mounted on a neighbor's horse, with a 
valise, of rusty leather, strapped to the back of 
(his saddle. It was Monday; he had been 
| preaching fifteen miles away, and, not being 
strong, rode wearily; but drew the old horse up, 
j a moment, and greeted Var with a kindly smile. 

“ I have just been at your house,” said the 
\ count, lifting his hat, as if the poor minister, 

> mounted there, had been a king. “ It has been 
pleasant walk; but I was much disappointed 
j at not finding you at home; all the more, because 
\ we are about to leave the neighborhood.” 

] “Ah, I am sorry for that,” said the minister, 

\ with genuine regret. We shall miss you down 
5 yonder.” 

s “ I should bo glad to think so, Mr. Hastings; 

< for my visits there are among the most pleasant 
5 memories I shall carry away with me.” 

| “ But we shall feel your going most,” said the 

J minister, with a sigh. “ It is not often, that men 
j of your class settle down with us, even for a week; 

| and when they do come, it seems hard to give them 
> up. We shall miss you—oh, yes, we are sure to 
feel the loss. My Lucy, most of all; for while 
S we talked, she loved to listen. Perhaps, you 
| observed that.” 

> A faint flush rose to Var’s face. Somewhere, 

\ in the man’s nature, there was a conscience, 

| after all. He shrank from speaking about 
\ Lucy, to her father, and simply botfed his head. 
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“ If this is your last visit, perhaps you will j 
not mind, if I get off and walk on a piece. The j 
poor horse, here, will be glad to get rid of my J 
weight; he is nearly tired, out.’* 

Var waited, while the good man came down j 
from his saddle, though he would rather have j 
passed on. Hastings slipped the bridle over his j 
arm, and walked on, by the side of his friend, < 
leading the horse, that stumbled heavily after j 
them. | 

“As you are going away, and it isn’t likely \ 
that we may ever see each other again, I should j 
like to say a few words about my daughter, and, ; 
if you would not think me intrusive, perhaps, 
about yourself.” 

“Your daughter? Myself? Of course, ofj 
course.” 

It was not often that Yar faltered; but the ; 
words of this trusting man took him by surprise, j 
“ Lucy, you see, is a singular girl, in some j 
respects, so unlike the people about here, that 
she really has no companion, now that God has : 
taken her mother. She has been taught many 
things, that our neighbors never think of, and 
would not understand. Indeed, I think they 
might blame the care I have taken of her educa- ; 
tion. Do not smile, when I speak in this way, j 
of the little knowledge it has been in my power 
to give her; but, in a lifetime of study, one j 
learns something, even without great teachers, j 
and such things os a maiden should know of \ 
books and ideas, I have taught Lucy. Have I 
been unwise in this ? You arc learned, and have 
seen the world, of which we have only read; tell : 
me, have I been doing my girl an injury, when I j 
taught her to think above her class ? ner mother 
was of a higher order, perhaps you know, and, j 
it is possible, she had a little pride in it.” f 

“ She might justly be proud of a child like ! 
your daughter,” said Var, restraining his speech S 
to this common place praise. “ I have never met < 
a more lovely—I should say, more worthy— j 
young person ; but it is easy to see that her posi- \ 
tion in this place must be one of utter loneli- ) 


“ Still,” said the minister, with touching hu- j 
mility, “ I have done my best to get well of that ? 
sickness, and brighten up her home. Old Han- j 
nah will come to live with us. She is not an j 
ignorant woman, by any means, and the kindest s 
creature that ever lived ; but I can see that my i 
girl droops. You would not know her to be the j 
samo bright, cheerful, young thing that she was > 
before her mother died. Tell me, before you j 
leave us, what can I do ? How can I Jsring a ' 
little happiness back to my child ? I have taken j 
counsel of the members—even of the presiding $ 


elder—but they advise patience and constant 
prayer. Those things she has had from the 
cradle up. The mother’s life was one prayer for 
her happiness ; and, though far less worthy, I 
bear her to the throne of grace morning and 
evening, asking only a little more sunshine in 
her face; a little more youth, only; only that 
my child may be hefself again.” 

The minister’s voice was inexpressibly mourn¬ 
ful ; his eyes heavy with appealing sadness. Var 
did not lift his eyes from the earth. His heart 
beat heavily, but the cool intellect controlled it. 
He was not a man to yield to a touching look or 
a broken voice. On the contrary, he reasoned 
with himself, coolly, while the good man at his 
side was struggling with emotion. 

“Counsel me,” repeated the minister. “You 
have had wide experience; should be able to 
discover the needs of a human heart, and read, 
in the character of my girl, that which will make 
her happier.” 

“ But, the advice you ask, may imply sacri¬ 
fices,” said Var. 

“ I have so little to sacrifice, am myself so 
lonely and helpless, that it seems as if I had 
nothing to offer,” answered the minister, hope¬ 
lessly. “ My own, poor life, is about all that can 
be called my own, and that belongs to God. If it 
were His will to take it, in order that her happi¬ 
ness could be secured thereby, surely that shou'd 
be given up.” 

“ But, that would rather compete her misery,” 
said Var, smitten with a feeling of compassion, 
that made him hesitate to speak out. 

“True—true ; but, beyond that, what is left?” 

“The young lady, herself,” replied Var, in a 
low' voice. 

“ My child!” 

These words came out with a cry of pain, that 
made even that cold-blooded adviser start and 
look up. 

The minister’s face was white as marble; the 
features seemed to grow smaller and lock them¬ 
selves ; in the depths of his eyes lay the gloom 
of sudden pain. 

“She is, here, surrounded with friends, yet, 
quite alone, as you have said. The good people, 
who have been kept somewhat aloof by the re¬ 
finement of her mother, may bo kind, but they 
have no more sympathy with her gentler nature 
than absolute strangers. She has the command 
of few books, and those few come under the su¬ 
pervision of persons who look upon all reading 
that they cannot understand as a sin, to be con¬ 
demned. In her little world, she has only— 
only—” 

“ Only a weary, broken-down father, who 
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chills her youth by the gloom of his presence, j 
A father who would think death a blessing, if > 
that could make her happy!” 

“ If your daughter could leave this place, for 
which her education and natural ability has un¬ 
fitted her—if she could be thrown into society, 
cultured, like herself, the bloom of life would re- j 
turn to her. Let her go out from this intellectual i 
desert, and merge in the world, for which all the 
enterprise and romance of her nature pines, in > 
unconscious bondage, and one of the finest char- { 
acters I have ever seen will develop itself. This 
needs resolution, and, what I see now, must 
prove a painful sacrifice.” 

The minister did not speak, but stood in the 
middle of the highway, directly in front of his 
horse, that stopped, patiently, glad of so much 
rest. One piteous look of reproach he cast on 
the man who thus quietly advised him to give up ; 
everything left to him in life ; then he moved j 
slowly on. j 

“ Remember, I do not urge this course,” said J 
Var, following him. “ You asked my opinion; < 
that is all.” j 

“ Yes, I asked it, and am thankfiil; forgive j 
me. But, I am not quite myself. Farewell, 
Count Var. I do not feel quite strong enough to j 
walk much farther.” j 

The minister held out one*, hand, as he spoke. J 
^ Var took it in his. The icy touch chilled him a ! 
little. j 

“ Do not let my advice distress you so. It is 
but that of one'person, and wiser men may think 
differently,” he said. 

There was no answer. Mr. Hastings laid both j 
hands on the saddle, and, after falling back once \ 
or twice, lifted himself into it. Then the old J 
horse went on, bearing a weary, weary load of J 
sorrow down to the old brown house. j 

Var watched the unhappy man, till a turn of j 
the road bore him out of sight. Then he moved \ 
away, muttering to himself. 

“ The poor old fellow takes my advice sadly to j 
heart. What cunning spirit tempted him to ask j 
it, I wonder? Well, let the prompting be good < 
or evil, no one can say that every word I uttered 
was not that which the most disinterested man j 
on earth would conscientiously have given. Even > 
his own presiding elder could find no fault with j 
it. Is it my fault, if honest advice works ac- < 
cording to my wishes ? It will lift that fair crea- 
ture out of all her vulgar surroundings—remove ? 
her from the influence of this young doctor, who j 
is madly in love with her, or I mistake the ' 
symptoms—and will place her under a roof of j 
which I shall be master. Upon my word, this 
is like having ripe fruit drop into one’s mouth, j 


I have not even found it necessary to shake 
the tree.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Very different from these thoughts were the 
feelings that Mr. Hastings experienced, on his 
way home. Ever since the death of his wife, the 
dread of a separation from his child had haunted 
him. In the very depths of his grief, Mrs. 
Farnsworth had spoken of this, as the course her 
munificence might take. Keener anguish had 
dulled the effect then; but, more than once, that 
lady had alluded to the arrangement as quite 
settled, and a matter of course, when the poor 
man was too weak for protest, or explanation. 

Since the donation party, Mrs. Farnsworth 
had been too pleasantly occupied with her own 
affairs for much thought of anything else, and 
seemed to have dropped all interest in the girl; 
but now, the advice which Count Var had given, 
with such apparent good faith, fell upon the poor 
father with double force, and a struggle com¬ 
menced, that made the heart in his bosom faint 
with apprehension. Lucy would not leave him 
of her own will; he knew that well enough ; but, 
his love for her was so deep and tender, that it 
might call upon him to urge a course that must 
lead to a separation. If her happiness depended 
on it—if her mother had so arranged the girl’s 
future, on her death-bed, his duty was that of self- 
abnegation, notwithstanding the dreary loneli¬ 
ness of life, which would be to him after that. 

So, with a heavy heart, that seemed as if it 
would ache forever, the minister rode up to his 
house, let himself down from the saddle, and 
stood awhile, leaning on the gate, dreading to see 
his daughter’s face; for, he remembered, with a 
pang, how sad it had been when he went away. 

All at once, the door was flung open, and Lucy 
stood on the threshold, radiant as the spring; 
veiled her eyes from the sunshine, a moment, to 
make sure that it was, indeed, himself; she came 
down the door-yard path, with both hands held 
out. 

“Oh, you have come, at last, father. What a 
beautiful day it is, and you have had such a fine, 
long ride. Of course, the old horse has given 
you plenty of time to see everything, as you 
came along. Are the trees all in bud, out yonder? 
It seems to me as if they had all burst into leaf, 
since morning. It was cloudy, then, and I was 
afraid you would have to ride home in the rain; 
but the clearing off was worth it all.” 

Lucy said all this, rapidly, as happy girls will 
heap up words, when their hearts are ftill; and 
when she came to the gate, instead of opening it, 
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she lifted herself up, and kissed her father over 
the pickets, exclaiming: 

“ Oh, father, it is so pleasant to have you home, 
again. Come in; come in, Tea is all ready !” 

The troubled face of the minister lighted up, at 
the first sound of that welcoming voice. All his 
weariness was forgotten; he allowed the girl to 
lead him through the gate, and cling to his arm, 
all the way up to the open door. 

“ Did you give them a splendid sermon ? But, 
of course, you did. And were the brethren glad 
to see you? Just as if it were possible they 
shouldn't be. The sisters, too, they always take 
good care of you—but come in, now, and tell me 
if any of them ever set out a nicer tea than this. 
Let me dust your clothes a little, then come in.” 

Lucy did not dream of the load her sweet 
cheerfulness lifted from the weary father’s heart. 
Never since the mother left them, had he seen 
the lovely face of her child so full of sunshine, so 
exquisitely happy. He was a grave man, 
naturally; but when she came close to him, 
wielding the little brush-broom, he took her 
smiling face between his hands, and kissed her 
on the forehead. i 

“God bless thee! Oh, my child,” he said, in 
a spirit of tender devotion, which gave a scriptu¬ 
ral solemnity to his words. “ This is, indeed, a 
happy welcome home.” 

“ But you looked so tired, at first, father.” 

“Yes, I had been thinking, on the way—” 

“ And are hungry—so am I—so am I—come, 
now, or everything will be getting cold.” 

The two went into the house together, and sat 
down by the little, round table, drawn close to 
the window, where they could see all the tender 
green things, coming up in the yard, and the elm 
branches, heavy with buds, swaying to and fro, 
in the soft wind. 

“There, now,” said Lucy, breaking a short¬ 
cake, warm from the hearth, placing a golden 
fragment, triumphantly, on her father’s plate. 
“ Aunt Hannah taught me how to make it, and 
she thinks that I shall become a first-rate house¬ 
keeper, by-and-bye.” 

The minister did not touch his portion of the 
short-cake; but sat looking at the girl, with 
pathetic earnestness. 

“Would you be content with that?” he 
questioned; so anxiously, that Lucy became 
serious, at once. 

“Content? Why not? If a woman cannot 
find happiness at home, where else is she to look 
for it?” 

“ Ah, indeed!” 

The minister gave a deep sigh, which was one 
of infinite relief. 


“ I have often heard my mother say, that the 
greatest happiness of her life, was in making a 9 
comfortable home for her family,” continued 
Lucy. 

A great wave of troubled tenderness came 
over the minister’s face, as his daughter said 
this. His eyelids drooped downward, that she 
might not see that tears were gathering under 
them. 

“Your mother had no world beyond her 
home. No ambition disturbed her love for it,” 
he said, in a soft, broken voice. Such women do 
exist—sometimes, under many trials.” 

“What are trials,” questioned Lucy, with all 
the faith of newborn love, “ that fail to strike ns 
throdgh someone that we love?” 

“ Loneliness, to some women; want of intellec¬ 
tual opportunities, baffled desire*,” said the 
minister, thinking to search his daughter’s 
heart, and learn if her late depression had 
sprung from any of these things. 

“ But—but, of course, I cannot know much 
about it. Still, I have often heard her say, that 
great love, in a woman, has but one ambition, 
that of making its object happy.” 

The minister arose from his chair, inspired 
with courage, to search for the worst. 

“Would that be enough for you, my child?” 
he questioned, laying his hand on her head. 

“ It was enough for her, father.” 

“But, your mother had many trials, that I, 
perhaps, might have spared her.” 

“But, you gave her the greatest blessing of 
all; that of complete love.’ 

“ And you would be content, so?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ What—with the old father, always?” 

The girl faltered; a flood of crimson swept her 
face; but she answered, after a moment, with 
prompt decision. 

“ Yes, father; you and I have no need of separ 
ration. We will always live together.” 

Lucy was about to say more, for her heart was 
frill; but the minister, who had been in no posi¬ 
tion to see her confusion, turned, quietly, and 
went out of the room. 

Directly, when Lucy began to wonder why he 
had left the table so abruptly, and opened an 
inner room-door, in search of him, it was closed 
again, with reverent stillness; for the minister 
was on his knees, both hands shrouded his face, 
and she knew, by the motion of his shoulders, 
that a passion of tears was shaking him—grate¬ 
ful tears, it seemed to her; for, with them, came 
low murmurs of thanksgiving, as if some great 
trouble had been swept from his life. 

[to bb continued, j 
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No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 1—Is the latest novelty for a short costume. 
The material is bunting, nun’s veiling, or bordered 
satine. Our model is of bordered material, but 
( 226 ) 


a border of plaid or striped goods, is easily put 
upon any plain material. The skirt is trimmed 
with four kilt-plaited flounces, quarter of a yard 
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deep, put on to overlap each other. The bodice J stripe or plaid for bordering. The bordered 
is gathered in front, and has a deep-plaited \ goods makes the least expensive dress, and, at 
basque into the waist, finished by a belt of the j the same time, requires less labor in the making. 


In front, the bodice opens slightly at | 


No. 2—Is a walking costume, of olive-green 
camel’s-hair. Any dark color, seal-brown, navy- 
blue, or dark-plum, wouldf be equally effective, 
made after this model. The skirt has a deep- 
kilted flounce, reaching above the knee. The 
tunic is a simple, round overskirt, looped high 
at the sides, and cut in a deep Vandyke in front, 
the half-point at the sides. Six rows of narrow, 
black, hercules braid, ornaments the tunic. Our 
illustration shows how the braid is arranged on 
the points in front. The fullness at the back is 



the throat, and has a gathered collar, and small No. 4. 

rever 8 of the striped material. The cuffs cor¬ 
respond. The back is gathered, and forms a disposed of in irregular loopings. 


The jacket is 


Princess tunic, arranged in large pouffs. Eighteen | a long coat, buttoned closely from the throat, the 
yards of single-width bordered goods, or nine ; entire length. The only trimming is the braid, 
yards of double-fold material, with six yards of put on in passementerie design, on each side. 
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Xows of braid form the cuffs, and ornament the 
oollar. Nine yards of double-width goods, and 
two and a-half dozen yards of braid, one and a- 
balf dozen buttons, will be required for this 
costume. 

No. 3—Is only suit&ble for a street costume. 
It is made of light ladies’-cloth. It also has a 


No. 6. 

kilted skirt, the kilting reaching above the knee, 
where it is joined to the upper part of the skirt. 
Some have the kilting put on a foundation; but, 
in a cloth dress, it makes it rather heavy for 
comfort. The polonaise is cut in the Princess 
shape, simply corded or stitched on the edge. 
On the left side, near the front, it is looped with 
a large cord and tassels. The same ornaments 
the opposite side, only it is placed farther back. 
Very little fullness in the back of the polonaise. 
The cape, with capuchin hood, is adjustable, and 
worn at pleasure. It ties in front, with cord and 
tassel. A plaiting, placed under the cut-out points 
of the sleeve proper, forms the cuffs. Nine yards 
of cloth will be required. Of light ladies’-cloth, 
this costume is most useful for all seasons. For 
traveling, mountain, and seaside wear, it is almost 
indispensable. 

No.' 4*—Is a mourning costume, of black cash¬ 
mere, or Henrietta-cloth. Exactly in front, on 
the skirt, the deep flounce is laid in a treble box- 
plait, the plaits lying flat, like the back, which is 


seen In the engraving. The sides are plain. The 
front drapery is arranged in deep folds, turning 
upwards, placed across the skirt., scarf-fashion. 
The back is in large pouffs. The long jacket in 
tight-fitting, the bock four hollow plaits. The 
edge of jacket, and edge of over-drapery, is 
finished with a piping of crape or corded silk. 
Turn-over collar; cuffs and pockets to correspond. 
A plain, round waist is made with this costume, 
to be worn imthe house, and, under the jacket, 
for the street. Ten to twelve yards of cashmere, 
and one yard of wide crape, or one and a-h&lf of 
silk, for trimming, will be required. 

No. 6—Is the front and side view of a Mother 
Hubbard breakfast sacque. It is made of soft 
cashmere; any pretty color. The back is half¬ 
fitting, and the front is gathered at the throat; 
and, also, the sleeves, as seen in illustration. 
Loops, of narrow, satin ribbon, are the only trim¬ 
ming required. Some of these Mother Hubbard 
sacques and wrappers, are gathered both back 
and front. This, though, is the latest model. 


No. 6. 

No. G—-Is an out-door costume, for a girl of 
four years. The material is dark-blue cloth, 
flannel, or cashmere. The blouse-frock fastens 
at the side, with pearl buttons, and terminates 
with a box-plaiting, which forms the skirt The 
belt should be of leather, and of the natural 
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and tied with a bow of ribbon, same color as the 
belt. Buttons to match. This model is also 
suitable fbr white piqu4. 

No. 7—Is an ulsterette, for a girl of six to ten 
years, made 6f gray or brown mixed cloth. It is 


leather color. The cape is of the same material \ _ ., , , , , 

...... . < double-breasted, and has adjustable cape and 

as the costume, simply stitched upon the edge, ^ , 

hood. The hood is lined with satin to correspond, 

or cardinal red. Heavy cord and tassels confine 
the ulster at the waist. The cord is doubled, and 


passed under loops, at the waist, to keep it in 
place. 

No. 8—Is a stylish overcoat, for a boy of six 
years. It is of gray tweed, double-breasted, and 
with triple collars, all bound with braid. Cufls, 
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pocket-flaps, and edge of overcoat, also bound i 
with braid. Large bone or wood buttons. 

No. 9—Is a girl’s paletot, of water-proof tweed. \ 
The frock should be of the same material. The \ 
garment is double-breasted, and fastens with j 
horn buttons. The collar may be of plush or 
velvet, according to the material used. \ 

No. 10—Is a new pinafore, for a girl of. two \ 
to four years. It may be made of .gray linen, or < 
white nainsook. The bodice is cut square, and 
trimmed down the front with buttons, and narrow 
bands of dotted blue percale stitched on. A 
broad band of the same is arranged around the 
waist, and tied at the back. Narrow frill of 
lace, or a Hamburg edge, finishes the pinafore at 
the neck and armholes. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any stylo in this number will be sent by mall on receipt <■ 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. \ 


Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain. 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1 

Polonaise,. 

Combination Walking Suita,.1 

Trimmed Skirts... 

Watteau Wrapper,.* 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,. 

Basques,. 

Coats,. 

“ with vests or skirts cut off, ... ... . 

Overskirts,. 

Talmas and Dolmans, . 

Waterproofs and Circulars,. 

Listers,. 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, ... .26 Basques and Coats, . . 
Combination Suits, . . .35 Coats A Vesta or Cut Skirts 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25 Wrappers,. 

Polonaise: Plain, ... .25 'Waterproofs, Circulars 
“ Fancy, . . .35 and Ulsters,.... 

BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,.25 Wrappers,. 

Pants,.20 Gents’ Shirts, .... 

Vests,.20 “ Wrappers, . . . 

Ulsters,.30 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. or page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or chjld. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


TUNBRIDGE DESIGN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This can be worked in beads and wool, on can- ? gray wool or silk. If netted, the lightest side in 
vas, for a cushion; or will form a pretty tidy for j thick darning, the next shade in “ linen-stitch,’* 
a chair-back, if netted in square netting. If < that is, darning with two or four threads in each 
worked in beads, on canvas, the whitest part of \ square, then crossing them, in the same manner, 
the design should be in chalk beads, and the next j The darkest side left undarned. This design 
shade in crystal beads, and the dark sides in ] be used for a variety of purposes. 
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POLONAISE PATTERN: WITH SUPPLEMENT 



BT EMILT H. MAT. 


We give here an illustration, showing the back j a very stylish and beautiful affair indeed. Folded 
and front of a polonaise, the newest one out, and j in with the number, we give a Supplement, 


containing the various pieces, ftill size, of which $ of the pieces somewhat crowds the Supplement, 
this polonaise is made. As the great length of \ we give, on the next page, diminutive patterns 
some of the parts compels us to turn them over \ of four of the pieces, to help understand it. 
at one end, and as, in addition to this, the number > The pattern, on the Supplement, consists of 

( 281 ) 
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five pieces. No. I. Half of Front. Here 
notice that the darts are marked foi*tke bust, and 
one under the arm. No. II. Half op Back and 
Side-Back combined. Observe, that both back 
and front, the patterns turn over at the dotted 
line, giving the length of the skirt of the polon¬ 
aise. No. III. Is THE UPPER AND LOWER PARTS OF 
the Sleeve. No. IV. Half of the small turn¬ 
over Collar. No. V. Half of the Cuff. 

A deep sailor collar, as seen in the engraving 
above, is sometimes worn with this polonaise; 
but it is not necessary to give a pattern for it: 
the collar can be worn, or omitted, at pleasure. 

The letters show how the pieces are to be put 
together. The front of the polonaise is left open 
at the sides, and is crossed below the knee with 
a knot of surah silk. It is buttoned from the 
neck to the knot of silk, with small buttons. The 
back seam is sewed as far as the notch below the 
waist; then the left side of the skirt is taken up, 
and arranged in the large loop at the back, while 
the right side is plaited, and looped to fall in a 
point, as seen in the illustration. 

Our model is made of porcelain-blue cashmere, 
over a plaid surah silk skirt, of mixed colors. 
The skirt has a kilt-plaited flounce, extending 
above the knee. The collar, cuffs, and knot on 
the front of the skirt, are all of the plaid silk. 

We give the back ancl front view, in order to 
show how the drapery of the polonaise is arranged, 


a very important consideration. We predict that 
this will be the most popular costume this fall. 



CROSS-STITCH DESIGN FOR ROSEBUDS. 

BT MR8. JANE WEAVER. 



This rosebud design is suitable for working on > Good for a baby’s carriage-blanket; or It would 
Java canvas, in silk or wool. The dark shade is j make a lovely tidy, or a border for a scarf, table- 
done in green, the lighter one in red or pink. I cover, toilet mats, etc. 
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This is for trimming a silk or cashmere skirt, ing pouffs, with the lower edge left for the ruffle, 
four rows of gathering on the under side, form- at the bottom of the skirt. 


BORDER FOR CURTAINS. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give a new and \ over with silks to match. The branches, stems, 
particularly chaste design for a border for & cur- j and veinings may be painted. The soutache or 
tain. The foundation of this border may be < braid should be of the same color; but a darker 
either cloth, satin, or plush. The design is \ shade, than the groundwork. There are, it will 
formed with applications of cretonne, of satin- \ be seen, two ovals, each of a different pattern; 
stitch embroidery and braid. The cretonne these are to be repeated, however, indefinitely, 
appliques represent rosebuds and pansies, with The braiding pattern between the ovals is also, 
their leaves and buds, and their edges worked ' of course, to be repeated. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 





DESIGN IN OUTLINE EM BROIDERY. 


BY MB8. JANE WEAVER. 



j This design is nseftol for embroidering flounces 
j for skirts, ends of cravats, edges of muslin fichus, 
' etc. It is all done in outline-stitch, and the edge 
| buttonholed. For a baby’s blanket or skirt, 

( work in silk. For a little blanket, it might be 
done in crewels; pink for the rosebud, green for 
the leaves, and the wheat ears in pale straw- 
\ color. 



This design will be useful for a variety cfj other one cut out; and on the black squares, the 
purposes, as well as the collar and cuffs. Pongee ) design is filled in with lace work, and on the 
and linen dresses, for children and ladies, are now j solid squares, the eyelets are cut out, and worked 
embroidered in this style cf work. The squares j in over-stitch. The work snould t>e done over 
are all done in buttonhole-stitch, then every : oil-cloth, or paper, to keep it perfectly even. 
(284) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR SOFA OR GARDEN-SEAT. 



This design of cornflowers and wheat ears f in crewels, their natural colors. Make the 
looks well worked on crash, or mummy-cloth, of fringe by ravelling out the cloth, and tying it as 
a yellowish or drab tint. The flowers are worked \ seen. 


DESIGN FOR BRAIDING. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This is a simple pattern for braiding in silk, | blouse, etc. In fact it may be used for almost 
cotton, or worsted braid, for children's dresses, j any purpose that taste may suggest. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. $ The Vulgarity or “Jenkinism.”— The season of the year 

What Is True Culture?— There la a good deal of non- j hM n ° w come round, when what are called “society 
sense afloat as to what is true “culture.” Ladies who have ! P&pe™>” gt*e loose to their vulgarity, in the way of “Jenk- 
got together a fow bits of china, and young gentlemen who j intern.” In other words, they are filled, day after day, with 
have picked up a smattering about art, frequently put on j notioes that “the beautiful Mias C.,” or the “accomplished 
airs, assume to look down on the rest of the world, and talk • Miss D.,” is going to this, or that watering-place, or that the 
very big about “ culture.” 5 “ distinguished and wealthy Mr. E.” has Just given a dinner- 


All tliis is excessively foolish. A knowledge of mere 
bric-a-brac is very far from being “culture.” Proficiency 
in one accomplishment is equally removed from it Real 
culture, means cultivated affections and manners, as well as 
Intellectual or artistic acquirements. A man may be as 
learned as Dr. Samuel Johnson, yet be, as be was, a boor in 
deportment. A woman may have spent a fortune in old 
china, yet possess neither grace, nor amiability, nor good¬ 
ness of heart. All the Worth dresses in the world, ail the 
upholstery that Cottier can furnish, all the pictures and 
bric-a-brac that Avery can sell you, will not give you real 
“culture,” unless you have, not only taste, but reading; 
and not only reading, but knowledge; and not only knowl¬ 
edge, but courteous mannere; and, behind the manners, a 
kindly heart. Any “ culture,” short of tills, is a sham. 

True “culture,” therefore, is really many-sidedness. At 
present, what is called “ culture,” is nearly always the re¬ 
verse. One set of people raves about “old blue” and Ja¬ 
panese porcelain. Another is all for mediaeval embroidery. 
A third glories in Chippendale chairs, and what it calls, 
rather vaguely, “ Queen Anne.” They are all narrow: nono 
linve true culture. Now, apart from the limited nature of 
this “culture,” we see other things to regret. Thirty years 
ago, ladies, who aspired to refinement, surrounded themselves 
with books. They did not become “blue stockings,” but 
they were thoroughly cultivated in the literary sense, and in 
that direction were absolutely charming. Lowell, Longfellow, 
Bryant, and Tennyson, were familiar words with them. Was 
that not better than being able to talk only of Delft, Chel¬ 
sea, Lowestoft, Dresden, or even of porcelain of the Ming 
dynasty? 

A fine taste is as often found in rude, selfish, dishonor¬ 
able, and immoral persons, as in any others. Some of the 
very worst men, indeed, that we have ever known, were 


party, etc., etc., etc. 

The time was when ladles shrank from such publicity. 
But now, as a leading Western journal says, every young 
miss, who pretends to ton, must see herself in print, at least 
once a week. “ The worst of it is,” says the journal, “ ail 
them notices are eent by the yovmg Indie* tkenuehee. Now, trkat 
is the meaning of this hankering after publicity, so apparent 
in our American girls? Have they no modesty? Do they 
not know that, save on very rare occasions, publicity com¬ 
promises a young girl's character? Do they not know thni 
young men whose friendship is worth pricing are repelled 
from associating with a young lady whose name is in every 
one's mouth ? Girls fond of publicity make very bad wives. 
They love display, and that passion following them into 
wedlock, makes them dress up for other people's gratifica¬ 
tion, without regard to the feelings of their husbands or the 
demands of their families.” 

In all this, we heartily concur. The whole practice la dis¬ 
graceful. There is not a word to be said in its defense. It 
is utterly vulgar and uulady-like. 


Our Colored Pattern, for this number, is a design for a 
tidy, to be worked on Java canvas. The subject, “Lady 
Washington,” is one particularly appropriate, at this time; 
for everything, relating to the “ Father of His Country,” 
acquires new interest, in this Yorktown Centennial year. 
Ordinary history has hardly dotoe justice to Washington's 
wife. It has been too much taken up with battles, negotia¬ 
tions, and other public events, to the neglect of silent in¬ 
fluences, like here, that were, all the time, quietly at work. 
D’Israeli said, in his novel of “ Bndymion,” that women 
were one of tho most potent influences in history. Now, 
Lady Washington was of pronounced character, without 


men who pretended, in this way, to “culture.” But gen- 1 
uine “ culture,” as we have shown, is a very different affair. \ 
It means cultivation, not only on the aesthetic side, but on * 
the moral; not only socially, but intellectually. It means •' 
cultivation of the manners, of the affections, of knowledge, 
of literature, and of morals, as well as of the taste. s 

Our “Yorktown Centennial” Pictures.— For one dollar ] 
we will send, post-paid, to any address, a copy of each of ; 
these first-class historical pictures, viz.: “ Gran’father Tells 
of Yorktown,” and “ The Surrender of Cornwallis.” Or, wo 
will send either for fifty cents. Every family ought to have 
cne, if not both, of these patriotic engravings. No sitting- 
room is complete without them. \ 

Single Numbers of this magazine will be mailed to any ! 
address, postage free, on the receipt of twenty cents. We \ 
make this announcement, ii. consequence of the many com- j 
plaints we receiv e, saying that back numbers, and sometimes j 
even current ones, cannot be had of the local agents. Tho 
fact is, the demand is greater than the local supply. ) 

(236) 


being at all unfeminine; and, during the War of Independ¬ 
ence, she shared not only her husband's privations, but bis 
anxieties, also. Afterwards, when Washington was Presi¬ 
dent, she set an example, which, socially, was of the greatest 
value. Her cotemporaries wisely judged that she deferred 
some special honor for all this; and, hence, called her Lady 
Washington, while refusing any title but that of plain Mrs. 
to others; nor has any President's wife since been dignified 
by the title of Lady. Tho American people owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude to Martha Washington. 

Our Steel Engraving, this month, “Blind Milton Dic¬ 
tating Paradise Lost to Ilis Daughters,” is after a world- 
famous picture, by the great Hungarian artist, Muncaksy. 
The original is now in the Lennox Library, in the city of 
New York, having been presented to that institution by R. 
Lennok Kennedy, Esq., well known as one of the most cul¬ 
tivated, as well as munificent, patrons of art and letters, that 
we have ever had in America. An illustrated article, on 
Milton and his poetry, which we give, will, we think, be 
read with interest, in connection with this engraving 
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A Kkw Younts began, with the July number, affording > 
•n excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those j 
who do not want back numbers from January. But back { 
numbers can be supplied, if wished. It is newer too late to gel 1 
wq data. Clubs may begin with either the January, or July 
lumber; but all the members of a club must begin with 
the — number. Always say when your club is to begin. 

for a specimen, and get up a club. Our clubs, and the 
premiums, remember, are as follows: 

Two copies for one year for $3.50, or three copies for $4.50, 
with either oar large steel engraving, “Grandfather Tells of 
Torktovn,” for a premium, or our elegant, gilt, quarto, 
illustrated Album. 

Four copies for one year for $6A0, or six copies for $0.00, 
or tea copies for $14.00, with an extra oopy of the magazine for 
erne gear, at a premium. 

Five copies for one year for $8D0, or seven copies for 
$X0u5Q, or twelve copies for $17.00, with both an extra oopgfor 
jniweow, and either the eteeLengrevmg, or Album. For larger 
debs, still greater Inducements. 

Our terms are so low, our premiums so valuable, that no 
other magazine oast compete with them. 

Piako-Matb, Quilts, etc., etc.— Many very pretty aflkirs 
can be made, with but little trouble, and small expense, by 
ladies, at leisure hours. Mats, to go underneath pianos, are 
among them. These can be made of a strip of coarse 
—rklng, bound with red doth, and a strip of the some down 
the centre, worked with all colors of worsteds. The design 
may be rougbly sketched out, in the middle of the cloth; but 
the leaves and tendrils of it can be stretched beyond it, over 
the sacking. The doth binding should be ornamented with 
worsteds also. These mats measure about twelve inches in 
width, and forty-eight in leugth; but vary, according to the 
rise of the piano. For school-rooms, they are very nice, and 
are very quickly and easily made. Colored drugget, worked 
with a large sunflower, lily, or iris design, is also much used. 
Pretty bedroom quilts and antimacassars may be made of 
alternate strips of flowered chintz, and coarse furniture lace, 
both of which wash perfectly. The lace and chintz strips 
should be the same width. We have seen window-blinds made 
in the same way, lined with pink or blue, according to the 
furniture of the room; also, some composed of squares of 
lace, and the Japanese picture squares, which have lately 
been so fashionable for antimacassars. These blinds were 
intended for a staircase-window, to be bung right across. 

Vkxt Mary Articles are declined, for this magazine, not 
becau s e they are unworthy, but because we have, already, 
move than we can publish. We make this statement, in 
order that persons, who favor us with manuscripts, yet never 
hear from them, may know that it is not for want of merit, 
but want of room, that their stories are consigned to the 
waste-basket And this reminds us, to repeat again, what we 
have so often mid, that contributors must keep copies of 
their articles, as we do not undertake to return them. 


It Is Not Too Early to begin to canvass, among friends 
and neighbors, for a dub, or dubs, for “ Peterson,” for 1882. 
If one magazine is taken in a family, “ Peterson ” should be 
that one; if more than one is taken, “ Peterson ” should be 
the first; for no other contains so much, and of so high a 
tone, for so little money. It is, emphatically, the magazine 
for the million. 

“Not Excelled m the World.”— The Darlington (8. C.) 
Southerner says of this magazine: “ It cannot be excelled 
on this continent. Indeed, we doubt if It can be excelled in 
the world.” It adds: “ Peterson's is, unquestionably, the 
most attractive of all tho ladies' magazines." 

Vol. LXXX.—16. 


“ At the Head or Ira Class.” —The Union county (Ohio) 
Journal says of this magazine: “ It most certainly stands 
at the head of its class. To our lady friends, we would say, 
that if they wish a magazine of real merit, they must send 
for Peterson’s.” 


BEYIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Emperor. A Romance. By George Ebert. From (he 
German. By Clara BeU. 2 volt ., 12mo. New York: W. S. 
GoUtberger. —The historical novel is not as popular, we are 
told, as it was, though it would rather puzzle a man of sense 
to tell why. Certainly, a knowledge of historical events, 
even if acquired by means of a romance, is not to be 
despised; and there is no way of giving the real spirit of an 
age, of making other times alive again, so vivid os by a 
story. After all that has been said, by the Dryasdust 
School, the historical romances of Sir Walter Scott have 
done more to awaken an interest in the past, than a dozen 
Freemans, or even Froudes. There is such a thing as sacri¬ 
ficing the spirit to the letter, and this, we are sorry to say, is 
Just what the ordinary annalist does. These reflections are 
suggested by the work before us, which is a romance of the 
second century, and in which we have a graphic picture of 
society and life, under the dominion of the greet emperors, . 
when imperial Borne was at the height of her power. Hun¬ 
dreds will read a story like this, who would not read Mo¬ 
mmsen, Gibbon, or Merivale. We commend the romance, . 
not only for its merits as a tale, but for the very singular 
accuracy of its historical descriptions. 

The ExUet. By Victor Tieeot and Comtami Amero. 1 voL, . 
12 mo. PhOadetphia: T. B. Potereon A Brokers.—This is a 
story of a Siberian exile, written with unusual power, and 
particularly interesting at this time, when Russia occupies 
so much attention. The tale is so realistic, that it has been 
called, and not inaptly, the Russian “Robinson Crusoe.” 
It is not, however, a narrative of mere adventure, for a very 
charming love-story runs through it. Nor Is it, though full . 
of action, a mere sensational story. In every respect, indeed, . 
it is one of the best novels of the year. The authors are ■ 
two well known Parisian writers, working in combination, . 
as is now becoming so common. 

Kale Comerford ; or, Sketches of Garrison Life. By Teresa 
A. Thornet. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A 
Co. —A very spirited book; rather a collection of sketches, 
however, than a “regulation ” novel. But, on that very ac¬ 
count, perhaps, it is fresher and more readable. We are 
first taken to the Rio Grande, and there given a glimpse of 
martial life in tents; while all through there is more or leas 
of a love-story; enough, at least, to flavor the dish. The 
writer is, evidently, a woman of wide and thoroughly bal¬ 
anced culture, as well as one familiar with garrison life, in 
all its phases, in America, at least. 

Sabine’s Falsehood. By Madame la Princeete 0. Oantacuzine - - 
AUicri. Translated by Mary Neal Sherwood. 1 voL, 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —It would be suffi¬ 
cient to say, of this new novel, that it first appeared in the 
pages of tho Revue des deux Monde*. We may add that 
“ Sabine’s Falsehood ” is a love-story, and that the point of 
the tale turns on a sister’s noble self-sacrifice. There are, so to 
speak, two heroines: Sabine, the type of the perfect woman* 
and Flora, one of the most bewitching creatures ever 
delineated iu fiction. Of course, also, there arc two heroes. 
The book is a capital one for summer reading. 

An Ocean Free Lance. By IF. Clark RueselL 1 vol, 4 to. 
New York: Harper A Brothers. —A cheap edition of one of the 
best seseetories ever written. Indeed, in reading the novels 
of this author, “ A Sailor's Sweetheart,” “ The Wreck Of The 
Groevenor,” etc., etc., we recall the days of “ Tom Cringle’s 
Log.” It is a pity, however, that the book is not reprinted 
in a better and more lasting style. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

What The Press Says.— There Is no magazine published, 
which, of its kind, is so universally praised, by the news¬ 
papers, as this one. Hundreds of complimentary notices are 
now before us. The Danville (Ill.) Commercial says: “the 
engravings and fashion-plates far excel those of others; 
while every page sparkles with the choicest reading matter.” 
Says the Mooreetown (Tonn.) Gazette: “everybody ought to 
subscribe for it.” Says the Rockland (Ill.) Union: “the steel 
engraving is worth ten times the number.” Says the 
Randolph (Mass.) Register: “ Peterson improves every year: 
the fashion-plates and patterns cannot be beaten.” The 
Sellville (Ark.) Watchman says: “the most brilliant writers 
contribute to its columns.” Says the Frankford (Pa.) 
Gazette: “ it Is indispensable.” The Prescott (Ark.) Gazette 
says: “it is the ladies’ favorite.” We have not room, 
however, for one in a hundred of these notices. 

Hors ford’s Acid Phosphate, for Dyspepsia, Mental Ex¬ 
haustion, etc. I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, in a 
number of cases, in which it is recommended, with good 
effect. J. I. Rooker, M. D. Noblesville, Ind. 

Pearl’s White Glycerine penetrates the skin, and re¬ 
moves all faults of the complexion. Try Pearl's White 
Glycerine Soap. 

Advertisements inserted In this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson ” has had, for more than twenty years, a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium anywhere in the 
United States. 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—Op the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LTVEZEY, M. D. 

No. IX.— Chestnut Tree— Couch-Grass—Colt’s-Foot. 

1. Chestnut Tree. — Cbstcmea, a name of a city of Thessaly, 
famed for its chestnuts. The chestnut is embraced in the order 
Cupuliferm, (cup-bearing,) Mastworts, among which we find 
the Quercus, or Oaks; Faqus, Beech; Corylus, Filbert or 
Hazelnut, etc. It is needless to describe the tree botani- 
cally. It is introduced, mainly, to show its relationship to 
other genera or families, and to mention one or two diseases, 
in which it has been found very useful; and, as it is entirely 
harmless, mothers can administer it with freedom, to any 
similar cases coming within their domestic circles. Simple, or 
uncomplicated asthma, has been promptly cured or relieved 
by an infusion of chestnut-tree leaves, taken freely. So, 
also, several cases of “kidney disease,” with tendency to 
dropsy, have found entire relief, from this simple agent. 
The leaves should be gathered in midsummer, and dried in 
the usual manner. 

Couch-Grass. — Triticum repent, also called bog-gram. 
Quicken «, Quick-gram, etc. A perennial plant, too common 
in many gardens, pastures, and cultivated grounds; of the 
same order and tribe as wheat, (triticum vulgare). This 
plant, sometimes bluish-glaucous, possesses a root, thick as 
a straw, jointed, white, creeping, and very tenacious of life; 
cnlmM, about two feet high, smooth; leave s, from four to 
twelve inehes long; tpike, three to five inches In length; 
spUeekte, five to seven-flowered. The infusion, or decoction 
of the root, is agreeable, sweetish, slightly aperient, and 
nutritive. It is used largely in the hospitals in Paris; but 
, in th ia country, we use it and esteem it highly, in irritable 


bladder, and is very safe for mothers to use, as a domestic 
remedy, in urinary troubles, and is as reliable, perhaps, as 
any one remedy of its class. It may be taken as above 
advised, as freely ns one desires. 

Colt'8-Foot. —TumUago Far/ara. Der. TumU, a cough. 
Order, composite. Heads, radiate, many flowered—flowers 
of the ray, pistillate, those of the disk, staminate. Leaves, 
radical, large, cordate, angular, bright-green on upper 
surface, white and downy beneath. These do not appear, 
till after the flowers are in bloom, which show themselves in 
March or April, on scapes about fire inches high, with Ha 
■ingle head of yellow flowers. Fonnd upon banks of streams, 
in the Middle States. 

This plant must not be confounded with the eoltVfoot of 
Darlington—the Aeartan Oanadense, or wild ginger. As he 
does not mention the Turailago in his Botany, we must 
believe that the genuine eoltVfoot has not been found in 
Chester county. 

When the writer entered the profession, over a third of a 
century ago, and engaged in practice in the oountry, he 
frequently heard of eoltVfoot, through old nurses and 
mothers, who esteemed it highly, in colds, coughs, and pul¬ 
monary affections. 

The roots and leaves are somewhat demulcent, and may 
possess, to that extent, properties similar to elm and flax¬ 
seed ; but it is very questionable, if equal to the latter, in the 
above complaints. It should ever be boihae in mind, that 
many minor affections naturally run a short course, and ter¬ 
minate in health, or pass away, and whatever agent or medi¬ 
cine, that was used during the malady, gets the credit of 
remediable powers, when, frequently, it has no curative 
value whatever. Thus, many simple remedies, herbs and 
plants, have been introduced, and foisted upon the credulity 
of the public, that possess no iutrinsic power for good. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

-(^Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. AU communica¬ 
tions are to be headed: “ For Peterson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original pozzies, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.“Cfl 

No. 121.—Diagonal. 

Acrom. —1. An ancient king. 2. Part of a boat. 3. Species. 
4. To drive back. 6. A ware-room. 

Diagonally, (from right to left).—1. A letter. 2. A nick¬ 
name. 3. A fragment 4. On. 6. Ate. 6. A pipe. 7. To 
drink. 8. A preposition. 9. A letter. 

New Orisons, La. Desmobo. 

No. 122.— Numerical Enigma. 

The whole of 7 lcttett Is a wall at the edge of a quay. 

The 1,2,3 is a small species of fish. 

The 2, 3,4 is a Southern constellation. 

The 3, 4,6 is to seize and huny off. 

The 4, 5, 6 is a qnadrumanons mammal. 

The 5, 6, 7 is a lamb brought up by hand. 

Dunkirk, N. T. My Dot. 

Anneere Next Month. 

Answers to Puzzles in the August Number, 

No. 118. • 

JAR 

ALE 

CAN 

ATE 

MEW 

ARE 

BED 
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No. 119. 

Fly. (FLY.) 

No. 120. 

1. Cant; canter. 

2. Colt; colter. 

8. Show; shower. 
4. Count; counter. 


OUK NEW COOK-BOOK, i 

RfrEcerg Receipt in this Cook-Book hot been teeted bp a ; 
p ractic al ho u se k e ep er. 

TOIUCT. 

Da Remove Tea Stains .—Mix thoroughly soft soap and ! 
salt—say a tablespoonful of salt, to a teacupful of soap; rub ; 
on the spots, and spread the cloth on the grass, where the sun j: 
will shine on it. Let it lie two or three days, then wash. ; 
If the stains are not all out, they will appear in the second ! 
washing. If the spots be wetted occasionally, while lying ; 
on the grass, it will hasten the bleaching. 

3b Remove Stains Prom Silk*. —Stains produced by vinegar, : 
lemon-juice, or other sharp corrosives, may often be removed ; 
from silks, by mixing a little pearlash with soap-lather, and ! 
peering the silk through them. Spirits of hartshorn will, j: 
abo, often restore the oolor. 

3b Make (he Complexion While and Soft. —Use tepid water, ! 
containing a little powdered borax, for bathing the face and ;; 
hands, every morning and evening. • 

Cold Starch. — A splondid thing to give gloss, and prevent i 
the iron from sticking. Make a suds of white Castile soap, j 
and add to your raw starch. 

M1ATS. 

3b Bod a Ham .— Take a ham, weighing about eight or ten ; 
pounds, soak it from twelve to twenty-four hours, in cold 
water, then cover it with boiling water; add one pint of ; 
vinegar, two or three bay-leaves, a little bunch of thyme and ; 
panley—the dried and sifted will do, or even the seeds of ; 
parsley may be used, if the fresh cannot be procured. Boil j: 
very slowly two hours and a-half; take it out, skin it, remove ; 
all the fist except a layer about half-an-inch thick; cut off, 
with a sharp knife, all the black-looking outside; put the 
ham into your dripping-pan, fat side uppermost; grate bread- 
oust over it, and sprinkle a teaspoonful of powdered sugar ; 
over it; pot it in the oven for balf-an-hour, until it is 
s beautiful brown. Eat cold. Cut the nicest portion in 
•hoes; the ragged and little odds and ends can be chopped 
fine, and used for sandwiches; or by adding three eggs to j; 
one pint of the chopped Item, and frying brown, you have a ! 
delicious omelette for breakfast or lunch. The bone should < 
be put into the soup-kettle. The fat should be clarified and ; 
strained, for frying potatoes. 

To Prepare Hung Beef.— This is preserved by salting and 
drying, either with or without smoke. Hang up the beef ! 
three or four days, till it becomes tender, bnt take care it ; 
does hot begin to spoil; then salt it in the usual way, either ! 
by dry-salting or by brine, with bay-salt, brown sugar, salt- j; 
petre, and a little pepper and allspice; afterwards, roll it ; 
tight in a cloth, and bang it up in a warm, but not a hot, 
place, for a fortnight or more, till it is sufficiently hard. If : 
required to have a little of the smoky flavor, it may be ' 
hung for some time in a chimney-corner, or smoked in any ; 
other way; it will keep a long time. 

Irish Stew. —Take any thin pieces of mutton that have been j 
cut off the loin or breast, and cut them into pieces four } 
Indies square. Put them in a stewpan, and cover them with i 
boning water. Add two doxen whole onions, pepper and \ 


salt, put on the oover cloeety, and draw it to the side of the 
fire, and let it boil slowly for one hour. Add a little boiling 
water to it. Wash and pare two dozen of potatoes, put them 
in the stewpan amongst the mutton, and let them boil till 
quite soft. Stir the potatoes with the mutton, till it becomes 
smooth, and then dish it hot 

sinun. 

Canary Pudding. —Ingredients: The weight of three eggs 
in sugar and butter, the weight of two eggs in flour, the rind 
of a small lemon, three eggs. Mode of preparation: Melt 
the butter to a liquid state, but do not allow it to oil, stir to 
this the sugar and finely-minced lemon-peel; then very 
gradually dredge in the flour, stirring the mixture well all 
the time; then add the eggs, well beaten; mix well, until all 
the ingredients are thoroughly blended; put into a well- 
buttered basin or mould; boil for two hours, and servo with 
wine sauce. 

Lemon Pudding , Baked. —Stir, over a slowr fire, until they 
boil, four and a-lialf ounces of butter, with seven ounces of 
pounded sugar; then pour them into a dish, and let them 
remain until cold, or nearly so. Mix, very smoothly, a large 
dessertspoonful of flour with six eggs, that have been 
whisked and strained. Add these gradually to the sugar and 
butter, with the grated rinds and the juice of two moderate- 
sized lemons. Put a lining of puff-paste to the pudding, and 
bake it for an hour, in a gentle oven. 

CAKSS. 

Breakfast Cake. —Take two pounds of flour, quarter-pound 
each of butter, pounded sugar, and currants, a pinch of spice 
and salt, three or four drops of essencs of lemon. Put all 
into a basin, with three tablespoonfuls of brewer's or patent 
yeast, previously mixed with a quarter of a pint of warm milk 
or water. Mix into a light dough, taking care to use the hand 
os lightly as possible. When this is done, put the dough in 
a warm place, to prove, for half-on-hour; then mould it into 
what shape you please—such ss small buns, etc.; or, if medo 
the rise of a small tea-plate, it may be cut and buttered the 
same as muffins; or, baked in a mould, it can be served at 
breakfast or at luncheon. When cold, in all cases it must be 
put back into a warm place, for ten minutes after being 
made up or moulded, then baked in a moderate oven. If 
yeast is not at hand, a tablespoonful of baking-powder, or a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda can be used. . These will 
take much lees timo than yeast, as they must be mixed, and 
the cake put to bake at once; they will also make the cakes 
more crisp than yeast. 

Bavarian Rusks. —Four ounces of butter, four eggs, two 
ounces of sugar, one spoonful of good brewer's yeast, or two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and two pounds of flour. If 
yeast is used, it must be mixed with the sugar, and a little 
warm milk poured into the centre of the flour, in a deep 
pudding-basin, and left to rise for about an hour, when the 
sponge is sufficiently light Mix with it and the rest of the 
flour the remaining milk, the eggs, and a little salt, beating 
the whole well with a wooden spoon: then put into a 
buttered tin, set it to rise for another hour, then bake in a 
moderate oven, and when cold, cut the cake into thin slices, 
and dry them in a qnlck oven, having previously thickly 
sprinkled them with pounded sugar. 


THE BED CHAMBER. 

Nothing so marks the distinction, between a woman < f 
refined taste and habits, and one of a coarser fibre and mo • 
slovenly nature, as the appearance of their bedrooms. The 
room of a woman of innate refinement, is pervaded by a sub¬ 
tle charm, due to that vague suggestion of feminine grace 
and delicacy, which hangs over all the details of her toilette. 
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It ia quite a mistake, to Imagine that this elegance is in* ' 
separable from wealth, and that the splendid bedtoom acces¬ 
sories of the millionaire, alone, are able to insure it. For 
instance, a woman of the kind we have in view, would soften 
the ugliness of her plain, wooden brushes, by the neat cases 
she would make for them. At night, when she undressed, 
she would conceal the plainness of her removed garments, ; 
by the square of white muslin, edged with lace, she would 
throw over the chair, on which thoy lay. The elegance of 
her combing-jackets and dressing-gowns, would atone for the ? 
inexpensiveness of the materials; and the lack of ornaments, s 
on her toilette table, would be remedied by the delightful > 
freshness of the muslin, with which she made up her pin* < 
cushion. > 

But though such a woman would resort to all these devices, < 
she might, at first, be hampered by ignorance of ways and > 
means, and so might find no little difficulty, in embodying j 
her ideas, in the exact form she wanted. To render her task l 
easier, we purpose giving a few practical hints, os to the fab- j 
rication of all those things, which are included under the \ 
title of bedroom refinements. We will begin with the \ 
brush-case. This is made out of a piece of mauve satin, or s 
glaze, twenty-one inches long, and twenty-two broad, covered > 
on one side with spotted muslin. This is then doubled In half, < 
and the two sides are stitched up. The case, Itself, lying now j 
finished before you, you proceed to trim the uppermost side < 
or cover. A piece of narrow insertion must be placed all > 
round, cloee to the edge; and on to both sides of the insertion, j 
some narrow, white lace must be sewn. The lace, on the > 
outer side, should project arquartor of an inch beyond the ■; 
•Ides of the case. The two and arhalf yards of pale, mauve > 
ribbon, should be made up into six small bows, one o£ these j 
bows being placed at each corner, and two in the centre, j 
The oentre two must be sewn on to the corner of the case, at j 
a distance, respectively, of about three inches from the top j 
and bottom, and the stitches fastening them down, must be > 
taken right through, to the under side of the case. By j 
taking these stitches right through, a couple of divisions are j 
made, into which to slip the brusbte. A brash-case of this j 
kind, can, of course, be made up in all colon, to suit carpets j 
and wall-papera. j 

The toilet-tidy, which generally hangs on the right hand j 
of the dressing-table, should match the brush-case. A pieoe j 
of very stiff paper, eight inohes long, and six and a-half | 
inches wide, should be covered with the mauve glaze, and j 
spotted muslin. Then it should be rolled up into an ordinary j 
sugar-loaf bag, and made to retain its shape, by a couple or j 
so of stitches. From the conical point at the bottom, two or j 
three short ends of narrow ribbon should hang, while the > 
mouth of the bag, and the projecting point at the top, should { 
be bound round with ribbon, and finished off with a small j 


bow. A second bag, made of note or newspaper, should be < 
placed inside, to receive the hair, and should be renewed l 
every fortnight. The nightgown-case is a very simple j 


affair. Bemembering to have it accord with the rest of your 
toilet appurtenances, you make this also of mauve glaze and 
muslin. Yon require a piece of glaze, thirty-two inches 


\ 

\ 


long, and eighteen inches wide. When you havo covered \ 


your glaze with muslin, you turn over a length of twelve \ 


inches, and stitch up the sides. You border theso with lace j 
and insertion, in the same way as you have trimmed the j 
brash-case; but the projecting flap you cut into a point, and > 
merely bind round with ribbon. The square of muslin, to l 
throw over your clothes at night, is less often seen, than the j 
other things we have been describing. Yet nothing Is more > 
desirable, in a bedroom, than this. It consists of throe yards \ 


of the muslin, of which servants' aprons are made, trimmed \ 
round with torchon lace. When you aro traveling, it j 
comes in nicely as a wrapper, to put over the tray of your ? 
box. | 

Now we come to combing-jackets. Under this term, peo- j 
pie often include, not only the loose garment, which one < 


throws over one's shoulders, while one is doing one's hair ; 
but the warm, becoming jacket, required by an invalid sitting 
up in bed. It is best to distinguish between the two, and to 
call the latter a camisole. The combing-jacket should 
always be of some washing material. A three-quaxterw- 
length loose-fitting jacket, with long, open sleeves, is tbe 
best kind to have. White muslins and percales in summer, 
and white flannels and serges in winter, are the most suit¬ 
able materials; but ordinary prints, if the pattern be pretty, 
will answer every purpose of home wear. If meant for 
invalid wear, they should be made as coquettishly as possi¬ 
ble—of pale-blue cashmere, with jabots of cream-oolored 
lace falling down the front. 


ART-NEEDLE WORK. 

Tracikg Aim Transtrrrino. —A correspondent asks how 
tracing and transferring patterns is done. We answer that 
the design may he traced on cartridge or drawing-paper, 
either by placing It against the glass of a window, with the 
cartridge above it, and tracing it with a pen or pencil, or else 
by first tracing it on tissue or tracing-paper, and then trans¬ 
ferring it by placing it on the cartridge, with a piece of 
transfer-paper between the two, and going carefully over 
the design with an ivory style. The design traced on the 
cartridge must now be pricked carefully and evenly with a 
pin or steel point. It is then to be laid on the material and 
pounced—that is to say, pounce or powder is to be rubbed 
through the pinholes. When this has been done, the paper is 
to be removed, and the design will be found to be marked out 
on the material ip little dots. When the halves or four 
quarters of a design correspond, time may be saved, and 
greater accuracy obtained, if, instead of drawing each portion 
of the design, the paper be folded in two or four divisions, 
and the patterns drawn on the upper side only. The boles 
can then be pierced through the several divisions at the 
same time. In this way, a more correct pattern will be pro¬ 
duced, than if every part had been pricked and pounced 
separately. As cartridge-paper is too thick for folding In 
this manner, folio writing-paper may be need. 

Powder-blue, or pulverized pipe-clay, makes a good pounoe. 
For a dark outline, the pipe-clay should be mixed with 
finely-powdered charcoal. Some persons rub in (he powder 
with a stiff, bard brush, with all the bristles of equal length ; 
but a better tool, for this purpose, is made of list rolled up 
very tightly. Care should be taken to place the design on 
the material, in die exact place it is to occupy; it should be 
fixed in its place with weights, and the rubbing should be so 
managed, that neither the paper cor the material shall be 
disturbed; otherwise, the dotted impression will be blurred 
and indistinct. 

When the prioked outline has been removed, the design 
must be gone over with paint. Use cobalt, if the pouncing 
has been done with blue; and Chinese white, if with pipe¬ 
clay; or sepia, if with gray. Indian ink makes a good 
outline on white linen, and may be used with a pon. For 
painting the outline, a short, stiff, red sable is the best kind 
of brush. Go over the outline with few and free touches; 
do not be always lifting the brush, but make bold and 
sweeping strokes, or the outline will be stiff and feeble, and 
your embroidery, consequently, au inferior performance. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fig. i.— YismNo-Dp.E88 ofDxkp Heliotrope-Colored Silk. 
The left side of the dress is made of three deep plaited 
flounces; over these, on the right side, falls three shawl-Uka 
pieces, which are trimmed with fringe, and long loops of 
ribbon, and confined to the skirt at the book with a wide bow 
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sad eiMb, made of the sltkl The bodice ia long and tight* { 
fitting, with collar and trimming of the silk, extending from \ 
the collar to form a point at the waist in front. Black chip | 
bonnet, trimmed with a yellow bird, and black ribbon edged < 
with yellow. j 

Fio. n.—W alking-Dress or Gray-Green Camel’s-Hair. 
The front is laid in large, scant, upright folds, and the back 
Terr simply draped; around the bottom is a knife-plaited 
raffle, headed by a bias band of brocaded silk, the ground 
of which matches the skirt in color. Embroidery could be 
substituted for the brocade, if desired. Gray cloth jacket, 
with large, pointed pocket-flaps, and pointed capuchin hood, ; 
fined with poppy-colored satin. Gray hot, with brown 
feathers. 

Fra. m. — House-Dress or Brows Satis or Lyons. The 
float ia trimmed with many narrow raffles, put on in groups 
of three, separated by bands of gay plaid satin; the back is [ 
dnped, and there are raven down the sides of the plaid \ 
satin. The deep basque ia cut square at the throat, and is > 
trimmed with the satin, which also forms ,a vest. j 

Fio. iv. — Carriage-Dress or Black Surah Silk. Trim- j 
med with alternate plaiting* of the silk and black laoe; the j 
bodice is long, and ends in a tunic of the black surah, which 
oomeeto the top knife-plaiting; the front of the bodice has \ 
several rows of gauging. Black net bonnet, trimmed with j 
whits lace, which Is partially concealed by falling jet. Fawn- 
colored kid gloves. I 

Fra. v.— Walkino-Dress or Fawn-Colored Pongee. The ! 
akirt has three deep-plaited raffles in front, the lower one of j 
which only extends aronnd the back; on each raffle is a [ 
bead of brown silk; the tunic reaches to the top raffle, aud i 
fe draped in puffs at the hack; the basque-*aist is trimmed ? 
with folds of the pongee, laid on ehawl-wiso, and fastens on j 
Vie left side, with brown ribbon-bows; brown belt, and i 
plotted raffles at the hand. Brown straw bonnet, edged with j 
white lace, trimmed with brown silk, and a wreath of small, j 
red poppies. ? 

Figs. n. and yti. — Front and Back or Vistting-Dress or j 
Dark-Blue Silk, Strip e d with Old-Gold. At the bottom \ 
is a very narrow knife-plaiting of the silk, headed by a row j 
of white Breton bice; above (bis is a deep pnfflng of the silk, j 
sewn at top and bottom, and gathered; the tonic is draped 
high at the left side. Pointed bodice, with rovers, and a 
fail gathered piece in front; at the back, the bodice Is ooat- 
ahaped, and terminates in two square tails; the tunic is 
polled at the back. Half-long sleeves. 

Fioa. vra. and ix.—B ack and Front or a Striped 
Woolen Walking-Dress. The skirt is kilted to the knee; 
fae tunic is draped high at the back, and falls in pointed 
ends on the plaited skirt; in front, the tunic falls in a point 
on the right side, being bordered with a plain band on the 
felt side. The casaquln bodice, with long boBque, has a large 
how at the back, and in front is double-breasted, and has 
rounded torques. 

Fio. x. — Bonnet or White Straw, faced with brown 
velvet, trimmed with brown silk, and a gold-colored poppy. 

Fio. xi. — Plaid Lace Szxeve. A double row of jet trims 
the hand, and at the middle of the arm. 

Fio. xn.— Fichu or Plaid Silk, trimmed' with white lace. 
Fio. xty.—The Casaquin Bodice. Can be made either 
striped or plain satin, and is an extremely useful article 
cf dress, as it can be worn with any old skirt, especially 
with a black one. It is also handsome, made of a brocade. 
The basque, and also the neck, are trimmed with jet lace 
■ad Spanish lace, and the three-quarter-long sleeves also 
terminate with lace; large bow and ends below the waist at 
the hack. 

Fio. xv.—B odice or Black Silk, with an embroidered 
Privet front 


Fio. xvr.—B lack Straw Hat, trimmed with gray gause 
and large dusters of cherries. 

Fio. xvu.—Front of casaquln. Figure xrv. 

Fio. xviii.—Square Collarette. The square foundation 
of pale silk or satin, is finished off with a small collar, 
l >order and jabot of cream-colored lace. A rose with leaves 
nestles among the flutingB of the jabot 

Fm. xixv—Dolman Visits, made of a striped Indian 
shawl. The border and pointed collar are of brown velvet 
or plush. 

Fig. xx.— Mourning Costume, of Henrietta-cloth. The 
skirt of (he drees has a deep plaited raffle; the loag visit* is 
of Henrietta-cloth, trimmed with a broad band of English 
crtpe; the vistte is dolmea shape at the back; and the square 
yoke, the border of the wide sleeves, are also trimmed with 
crtpe; the small muff is also covered with cr&pe. 

General Remarks.— It Is most difficult to chronicle any¬ 
thing new, while all styles are worn, and anything is fash¬ 
ionable that is becoming. A few derided facts are potent, 
however, to the most careless observer: Things must match, 
or, at least, harmonize well. A black drees can be worn 
with almost any color; yet, even If the bonnet should be 
black, pink flowers or feathers should not be worn in it, 
with bine neck-tie or ribbons. A variety of colors must sot 
be worn in the accesrories of the toilette. Fan, parasol, 
handkerchief, stockings, flowers, bonnet, or ribbons, should. 
In some way, correspond, either entirely, or with sufficient 
of the predominant color to make a pleasing whole. 

Watered Silks are again in favor, not however, as con¬ 
stituting the whole dress; but as parts of the dress, or 
trimming. They are used, sometimes, for skirts, sometimes 
for bodices and basques, sometimes only for bands and 
panels. Watered silk makes a very rich trimming, and, 
though not really prettier than the brocades, will be used as 
newer. 

Habit-Cloth, of very bright quality, will be much worn 
in fall and winter for walking-dresses. These costumes 
should be made very simply, with only a plain underskirt, 
(no plaitings, on account of the weight,) a scant-draped 
overdress, and a long, plain basqne, all finished with three 
or five rows of machine-stitching. Of course, if the weight 
is not objected to, the plaited bottom of the underskirt is 
richer. A basque, like that of a riding-habit, is sometimes 
worn with those cloth costumes, and is very stylish, especially 
for young, slfan persons. 

Bonnets are of all sizes, shapes, and styles. The new 
ones are seen principally at the milliners 1 , as almost all sen¬ 
sible people prefer to re-trim a good straw bonnet. Just for 
the change in the season. Surah silk and satin, are used to 
form soft crowns, for some of these straw bonnets, and fruits 
are a good deal employed as trimmings. 

Mantles, Visites, etc., are in as great a vnriety as 
bonnets; but Judging from the early importations, wraps of 
the dolman shape, as well as full cloaks, with many 
gougings, Mother Hubbard sleeves, etc., will be popular. 

Cashmeres and Camel’s-Hair Goods are In great favor, 
especially for waiking-drearos, ami they come in all the new 
oolors. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue dbs Petits Chants. 

Paris is frill of Americans; on their way home, after a 
summer abroad, and as every lady will carry back a trank 
or two of new dresses, Worth and all the others are as busy 
as possible. Indeed, if I were to undertake to describe the 
new things, I should require almost a volume. Just now, 
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CHILDRENS FASHIONS 


I think the sodden revival of Pekin silks, in silk and satin > 
stripes, is the most noticeable innovation. They are shown ! 
in either solid colors, or in contrasting ones, and the stripes 
are wider than they used to be heretofore, being inch-wide, 
and not very narrow, as was the case when they were worn 
before. They are made up in combination with plain satin, 
or surah, or brocade, or the dress is entirely composed of 
the striped silk, which, In the latter case, must be in solid 
colors. The favorite combinations are dark-red silk stripes, 
with pale-blue satin ones, dark-blue with pale-yellow, and 
violet with pale-lilac. In this last combination, I have seen 
a very pretty dress, which has just been made up for a young 
American lady. It is composed of a short, perfectly plain 
skirt, finished with two narrow plaited ruffles. This skirt is 
entirely composed of the Pekin. 'With it is worn a corsage 
and scarf drapery, in violet surah, the latter ooncealing the 
juncture of the ooreage with the skirt, and having two long, 
w ide ends, which are tied ^behind, falling over the skirt 
nearly to the narrow flounce around the hem. 

Stamped velvet is being much used for dinner-dreeses for 
the autumnal season, in combination with satin, and also 
with black lace, which latter elegant trimming is once more 
largely in vogue. A very beautiful dress, which has been 
prepared for transmission to Washington, has a'corsage and 
train of black stamped velvet, with a skirt-front of white 
aatin, creased with draperies of black lace, embroidered 
with jet, which draperies are put on transversely, and cover 
the whole skirt-front. Another more gorgeous one, which 
is to go to New York, has the train and corsage in white 
stamped velvet, the train being lined with pale-pink satin. 
The underskirt is in white satin, the front being elaborately 
embroidered with pearls. 

Steel embroideries are in vogue now for almost every¬ 
thing. The last style is for stockings, in black silk, to be 
embroidered with steel beads up the instep. Black satin 
slippers, embroidered with steel, are worn with these stock¬ 
ings, wliich are very expensive, costing as much as twelve 
or fifteen dollars a pair ou this side of the Atlantic. Gloves, 
worked with steel, are also occasionally seen, but nre not i 
worn by the genuinely fashionable set. Black luce mittens, ■ 
worked with jet beads, or with steel beads, are brought to 
us from London, where they are in great favor, and the 
fashion is really a pretty and a picturesque one, when these j 
mittens are worn with dresses to match. From London, 5 
also, come the charming and quaint dresses for children, < 
the Mother Hubbard caps and Kate Greenaway gowns, that S 
make little girls of from two years old to eight, look as j 
though they had walked out of some old illnstmted picture- s 
book. One of the English fashions, that has crossed tho j 
Channel, is hardly to be commended. It is that of arraying \ 
little girls in dresses that barely come below their knees, ) 
and. In some instances, just reach them, the exponso of leg < 
below being clothed in black stockings, no matter what the ? 
color of the dress may be. The Princess of Woles is both \ 
practically and theoretically opposed to this fashion, array¬ 
ing her own young daughters In dresses that reach their 
ankles. 

I am glad to note that a return to the old, sensible fash- ; 
ions of former days is loomiug in the near future, p&rticu- ; 
larly in the matter of dresses for young girls. I have seen ; 
some charming young American girls arrayed in morning- 
dresses of satin-finished percale, or sateen, the corsages sim¬ 
ply buttoned up the back, and made with a round waist, 
finished with a belt and buckle, and also made with per¬ 
fectly plain skirtB, the fuHuess being thrown into the 
gathers at the back. In the adoption of these severe 
toilettes, the young innovators are largely seconded by no 
lees an authority than Worth, who is striving hard to intro¬ 
duce the old, plain style of dreee for young ladies. He has, 
iu fhct, just finished an evening-dress in this style, in pin¬ 
striped white Pekin. The skirt is short and full, only thp 


two ride-breadths being gored, and the back-breadths bring 
left uncut The waist is cut low on the shoulders, and is 
trimmed with bias draperies of the silk. These draperies 
cross in front their ends being concealed under a wide belt 
composed of narrow bias satin folds. A wide sash of broad, 
white, satin ribbon, looped behind, falls in two long ends 
over the skirt, which is finished around the hem with five 
bias folds of the Pekin silk, held down by a single row of 
stitching through the centre. This dress was thoroughly in 
the style of the Restoration. 

Goth dresses will be much in vogue for fall and winter 
wear. They are very simply made, as suits the character of 
tho material, being composed of a basque corsage, a draped 
1 tunic overskirt, finished with three rows of stitching above 
the hem, and a plaited underskirt. With these suits come 
short, close-fitting paletots, to be worn in cold weather. 
Another style has a plain underskirt of velvet or of velveteen, 
over which is worn a long cloee-fitting coat, cloeed with 
frogs in passementerie up the front. This last style is very 
pretty, with the skirt in black or dark green velvet, and tlie 
coat in doe-colored cloth, or with the skirt in dark-brown 
satin, and the coat in pale-brown doth. 

The new colon are the Hermosa, a beautiful tint, some¬ 
thing between old-gold yellow and pale-brown, being very 
soft and delicate; also the willow-leaf green, which is a 
light-yellowish shade of olive; and the Zamora, which is a 
dark-red, with metallic reflections, not unlike the Pompeian 
or terra-cotta red, but wanner in tone. 

Lucy H. Hooves. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fro. 1. — Boy’s Overcoat or loom Cloth. The coat is 
double-breasted, confined at the waist with a belt, and 
has two capes, with a small eollar. Large bone buttons are 
used- Trousers of the same cloth as the coat. 

Figs. ii. and m. —Back and Front or a Girl’s Ulster. 
The book is cut to fit the figure to the waist, when the doth 
is laid to fora plaits, which give full new to the skirt. Largs 
\ bone buttons trim the coat. The front is double-breasted, 
and the single, round cape (which can be added at pleasure) 
is fastened together with a fancy chain ornament. The cape 
has a rolling collar, and does not meet at the top. 

Fig. iv.—Boy’s 8eal-8kin Cap, trimmed with a brown 
oo rd and tasseL 


OUB PUB CHA8IN0 AO SHOT. 

After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni¬ 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of jwrowi 
wishing the best selected goods from the eastern markets, at the 
lowest prices, tee again call attention to our unsurpassed ad¬ 
vantages for supplying everything used in the house, to the 
entire satisfaction of all wlu) favor us with (heir orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and CkQdrek'e Wear , Wedding Outfits, 
Infants' Wardrobes , Wedding, Holiday , and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gamed by aU persons sending then- orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who ham been served since it has been establis hed, t» the soring 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 26 cents. Cir c u l ar s ars 
free to any one writing for them, ccntammg fuM particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else m want of goods or wearing apparel. 
Address aU communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS. 

P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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VIOLET 

TOILET WATER. 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly 
gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious 
toilet water. The tenacity with which the 
refreshing* aroma clings to woven fabrics, tor 
the hair and to the skin, is very remarkable. 



Absolutely Pure. 


Composed of Grape Cream Tartar and Bicarbonate Soda. 
' n tains nothing else. full weight. Forfeited If not 
M represented. All nlhrr Jeirult have filling. Sample ami 
twt to detect filling, fn»« by mail. In cans onlv. 

GEO. a IIANFOUP, Sj raense, N. T. 
45T*A pound can, prepaid, CO cents, to any address. 



Ifor the house. 

The Autumn Number of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
‘‘ntalning descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and 
*11 Rnlbsand Seeds for Fall Planting in the Garden, and 
I t Winter Flowers in the House—Just published and B«-nt 
foetoall. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


HDCAilQ two to 91,000. 2 to 32 Stops. 

UnUrlllO PIANOS $125 up. Paper free. Address 
■ ■ l>an!el F. Rcatty, Washington, N. J. 


NEW MUSIC. 

40 Choice Piece* with Complete Words 
und Alnslo for only agf Ceuta. 

The n«naI prlc. of sheet music la3.5 per plow; at that 
pries the above 40 piece* would ooai Jg 14.00. The liWrti 
cost of mu*le l« due to the few piece* sold of cat h piece, and 
the larp* discount mada to dealer*. l n order to Introduce cor 
new mtiale Into every household, we will aetid 4 0 | l<*ee» 
of our latest and best Music, consisting of all the veea| 
CSema from the Comte Operniof ©llv«*t*e, The 
itfaaeotte, and Itiltee Taylor, n.w all ilia 
M A 1 ' In l.on«loti. New York* and Boston. to- 
C.V , . r J'il• *ONOS. ItAl.LAIIH, MJETS, 
WALTZEM, POLKAS, ete., <*tc.< by >hj. 
uot American and fnielpn eomp«»eer*, f t onlv ^l 
eeutw. or 7 three -cent postniro *:ani(>» Eleuantly 
printed, full mnaie size. Smldidi"' (run ram red 
or money refunded A «|dre«« 1». A . TH AC V CO.. 
*8JS Washington Street, llostuu, Alua». 


ANI> NOT 


OUT* 

O a Watchmakers. Ry mail. 30 els. Circulrrs 

OULU KRRR.T S. RTRGH ACO..?8l)oy8t..N.Y. 






Gives a 
Pflimawtly 
BEAUTIFUL 

iTlarkra. 




Co. Prop’s Jersey City, 


PEARL’sWHITE GLY¬ 
CERINE penetrate* the 
akin without Injury, erudL 
catca ull Spot*, Impurities 
und Diaoolorntlon*, either 
within or upon the NUn, 
leaving It smooth, soft, pli¬ 
able, lor Sunburn, Prlcaly 
llleat, Chopped, Rough or 
Chafed Skin, It In the beet 
thin* In the world. TltY 
Pearl’s While Glycerine 

Houp. 8 oaken by mulHIOc. 
Pearl’s White Glycerin© 
N. .f. Sold by all l>ruKcl*ta. 


ms. 


f IMI’ROTED ROOT RFFR PACE AGS, *5 CVS. 

Mukca five KSllona of a delicious and sparkling 
bcvcraRe,—wboleaome and temperate. Sold by 

___bv mall on receipt of 25 eta. Address, CIIAS. 

RK3. Manufacturer. 315 Market Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL GOLD, Silver, Shells, Motto and Floral Chromo 


Cards, in beautiful colors, with name, 10c. Agents 
Sample Book, 25c. Star PrinfiagKort hftml ( ( v>nn. 

£ A Motto, Boat, ChrmnoII.-r-f si, Mow, Sen-II, Ac. Cards, 
01/ name on, incase. 10c. F. W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 

Week. Will 

S rove it or forfeit £.">00. $4 Outfit fiee. 
L G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay 8L, N.Y. 


0PP OO Agents Trofit per 
prove it or forfeit $000. 


JOSEPH Cl LLOTT'S 
STEEP* PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 

The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other styles. 

Sold throughout the World, 
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MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., 



LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 

VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 

Is r Positive* Cure 

for all thou* Painful ©omplnlnts and TTpnVneaM 
ao common to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Femolo Com¬ 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera¬ 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve anJ expel tumors from the uterus In 
an early stage of development. Tho tendency to can¬ 
cerous humors thoro Is checked very speed lly by its use. 

It remores faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debllty, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act In 
harmony with thelaws that govern tho femolo system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compoun J ii unsurpassed. 

LYDIA L. PINKIIAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POO' J i i prepared at 233 and 236 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mrtu. TMco $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
In the form of p!Ila, also In the form of losengcs, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pink ham 
freely answers all letters of Inquiry. Bond for pamph¬ 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without, LYDIA E. 1TNKHAM’S 
IJVEIt PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 26 cents per box. 

£y Sold by all Bragglsts. “ffil 

Gold, Silver, Landscape, Chromo, etc. Cards, In cose, 


with name 10c. K. H. PARDEE, Fair Haven, Conn. 
r> Q Cards, Chromo, Motto, Roses, etc. all now style,name 


40 

r>o 


onlOc. Ag’ts samples 10c. G. A. Spring, Northford, Ct. 

t Chromo Cards 
New Haven, Ct. 


Lovely, Floral, Panel, Hand, A Bouquet Chromo Cards 


with numolOc. Franklin Printing! 


rA All Gold, Chromo A Lithograph Curds, (noli alike), 
' name on, 10c. Clinton' Bros., CHntonville, Conn. 


AUTOMATIC CABINET-PLAY ANY TUNE. 


ORGANS' 



Music, 4c* POT foot. Illustrated, Catalogues tree. 

THEO. J/HARBACH, 809 Filbert 81 Philadelphia, Pa. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


THE GREAT CURE 

FOB 

RHEUMATISM 

Aa It la for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses tho system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful s uffe ring which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realise. 

THOUSANDS OF CASES 

of the worst forms of this terjlble disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 

PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


bus had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale in every part of tho Country. In hun¬ 
dreds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. It is mild, but efficient, CERTAIN ► 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 

rFlt cleanses, Strengthens and glvesNew 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 
the system* 

As it him been proved by thousands that 


KIDNEY-WORT 


is the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household as a 

SPRING MEDICINE. 

Always cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA¬ 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 

Is put up in Dry Vegetable Fora. In tin cans, 
one package of which makes Cquarts medicine. 

Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre¬ 
pare it. It acts with equal efficiency in eitherform. 

GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, #1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON A Co., Prop>, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) Briti.lSfiTOlf, T 


KIDNEY.-WORT 


k CELE BRATED B EAUTY. 

The Famous Madame Ninon de l’Enclos. 


How She Obtained and Presenred the TTonderfbl 
Clearness and Beauty of her Complexion, 

Until the 95th Year of her Life. 


The famous beauty, Ninon de l’Enclos, astonished the 
world, by retaining tbe wonderful clearness and brilliancy 
of her complexion, throughout her life. At tho age of 96, 
her Bkin was as soft, blooming, and frexh.as that of a girl of 
16. She bequeathed her valuable secret to tho famous sage, 
l’Abbe d’Efliat, who, in turn, presetned it to a celebrated 
physician, in Baltimore; and, that the public, generally, 
may have an opportunity of enjoying tho benefits of tbia 
Marvellous Preparation, the Doctor has placed tbo 
formula with The Bell Mann Company, whoare pre¬ 
pared to meet the demand of all applicants. This Wonderful 
Purifier, as now prepared and sold by tho BELL MANN 
COMPANY, is called D’Efflat Blood and Skin 
Remedy. 

Ladies who havo ruined both health and complexion, 
through tho use of external applications, os well iw ull per¬ 
sons who have eruptions on the face or body, should, without 
delay, address THE BELL MANN COMPANY. 

I 842 Broadway, New York. 

Price 81 per package, or 6 for 85. Sent by 
mail, in letter form, postage paid. 

Lady Agents Wanted. Sold by all druggists. 
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erson not only keeps up with the times,/but do*, 
it is constantly improving.” — Elmira (N. Y.) Husbandmu 

£0"*For Club Terms, Etc., Etc., Seo Second Page of Cover. 


OCTOBXR-VOL. tXXX 


TERMS: 

fW© ©OIt£AR^ A-VIAR 

INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

(Postage Pre-Pald by the Publisher.' 
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.MS FOR GETTING DP CLUBS FOR 18821 


rjS'Our splendid offers *^sa 

“ HASH I DON’T WAKE THEM.” 

II. HANDSOME PHOTOCRAPH ALBUM. 

III. EXTRA COPY OP MA6AZIRE FOR 1SS2. 


It la the cnttom of M PmawN’8 Magazine,” aa all ita old Bubecribent know, to engrave, every year, aa one of it* 
premiuma for getting up club*, a large-sized steel engraving . suitable for framing. Tbeee are always artistically selected 
subjects, carefully engraved on steel, by the very beet artists. That for 1882 Is a charming domestic scene, after a 
picture by that eminent artist, G. B. O'Neill, and is entitled 


“HUSH! DON’T WAKE THEM.” 


To secure this costly engraving, it will only be necessary to get up a small club for “ Peterson.” (Bee terms below.) 

. Or, if an extra copy of the magazine is also desired, it will only be necessary to get up a larger club at the seine rates. 

(See also terms below.) In either case, the price to the subscribers will be found to b * very much lower than tho*«e offered 
j by uuy other magazine of equal merit. Meantime, to those who have enough engravings, and who prefer something elae. 
we offer, in place of the engraving, an equally costly premium, being 

A HANDSOME PHOTOCRAPH ALBUM. 

This is a most elegant affair for Ute centre table; beautifully bound, for carte de visile photographs. Those who wish 
however, can earn both the engraving and the •* Photograph Album,” by getting np one of the larger clubs. (8ee t«wni» 
below.) Or, if an extra copy of the magazine is desired, by getting up certain clubs, (see, again, terms below,) cither the 
extra copy can be earned, or for larger clubs, one, or both, of the other premiums. 

I ITWB RECAPITULATE, HERE, THE PRICES TO CLUBS, A NO THE PREBOUMS.-U 

The Large Engraving As Premium. —For two subscribers for the magazine for 1882, at $1.75 chcL*. 

($3AO for the two,) we will send, gratis, ai a premium, the magnificent engraving, “Hush! Don’t Wake Them,'' 
postage free, to the person getting np the club. Or for three subscribe™, at $1.50 each, ($4.60 for the three,) we will »end, 
an a premium, postage free, the same engraving. 

Photograph Album as Premium.— Or for getting up either of the above clubs, we will send, if preferred., 
^ur magnificent Photograph Album, as a premium, postage free. 

1 An Extra Copy of the Magazine for 1882 will be sent, as a premium, for four copies at $1.62V4 ea ch ($&50 
In all,) or for six copies at $1.50 each ($u 00 in all.) 

An ExU* Copy and Kngravinff will be sent for five copies at $1.60 each ($8 00 In all,) or for seven copice I 
at $1.60 each ($10.60 in all.) Or fur twelve dollars, eight copies will be sent, and both tn extra copy, and both the 1 
engraving and photograph album 

N, B—Single aubaoribera, who remit two dollars and a-half, will be entitled to the 
Magazine for 188$, and either the engraving, or the Album, as they may prefer. 

Address, postpaid, 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

806 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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HE FOK3I OF A JELLY CALLED VASELINE. PETROLEUM IS GIVEN TO MEDICINE AND 
N AN ABSOLUTELY PURE. HIGHLY CONCENTRATED. AND UNOBJECTIONABLE SHAPE 
DORS, TASTE. COLOR. AND OTHER IMPURITIES, WHICH HAVE HITHERTO PREVENTED 
PETROLEUM IN MEDICINE. ARE ENTIRELY ELIMINATED, AND THE VASELINE IS A 
ND DELIGHTFUL TO USE AS CREAM. 

'.•luable family remedy known for the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin disease 
illblalns, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup and diphtherlu, ct<* 
the unanimous endorsement of Itao Medical Press and Profession, Scientists and Journal* of all 
characters throughout the world, as being the Best Remedy Known. 

IIlent. Vaseline is superior to any other substance yet discovered. Its marvellous healing ««< 
itiej excel everything else, and it i? rapidly tn '.inn the plage on the toilet-table, to the exclusio 
c /mplexion powders , pomades, cosmet ics, and other compounds. It will keep the skin clearer 
mother than any cosmetic ever invented, and tcill preserve the youthful beauty and freshness 

complexion. * _ 

VASELINE.— WILL CURE DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 
25. 50 CENTS AND 81.00 

IE COLD CUE AM.-FOR IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 
CION, CHAPPED HANDS, &c . &c., &c. 25 AND 51- 
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•When the Autumn Leaves are Falling. 
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WHEN THE AUTUMN LEAVES ARE FALLING. 



2. When the shadows of evening lengthen, 

And we muse o’er each present grief; 

The hopes that we strive to strengthen, 

We feel, like our joys, are brief: 

And the leaves as they fall around us, 

Remind us how short our span; 

That the flowers which the Springtime found us. 
But fade like the hopes of man, 
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looked up, with an air of great im¬ 
portance, as I came in late to luncheon, for I 
had been detained by a tardy music pupil in the 
village. 

“You have not heard the news, I suppose, 
Boris?” she said. 

Her tone, full of her usual arrogant patronage, 
chafed me. She was only my aunt by marriage. 

“ No,” I answered, with more than my usual 
coldness and indifference. 

“ My cousin,” she continued, fluttering her 
ho in an ostentatious manner, “ my cousin, Sir 


Ethelbert Athol, from 
England, you know, will 
arrive on Thursday, by 
the Batavia, and is com¬ 
ing to spend six week? 
with us.” 

“ Ah 1” I said ; but 
that was all. For I had 
heard of Sir Ethelbert, 
all my life, till I was 
sick of his very name. 
My aunt and cousins, 
indeed, were never tired 
of talking of this Eng* 
lish relation. Now, I 
was too good an Ameri¬ 
can to worship rank, 
merely for its own sake. 
“ A man’8 a man for a' 
that,” was my motto; 
and, if I must confess 
the truth, I was rather 
prejudiced against this 
Ethelbert. One or two 
others of my aunt’s Eng¬ 
lish connexions had vis¬ 
ited us, and I was indig¬ 
nant at their patronizing 
airs. 

xi into uiumuci is not more entertaining than 
they,” I thought, “ I want none of him.” 

My aunt was quite aware of my feelings, and 
it was one reason why she ivas not fond of me. 
She could not forgive what she called my ple- 
’ beian independence of spirit. Besides, her judg¬ 
ment told her that it was to the interests of her 

> three daughters, neither of them pretty—daugh- 

> ters by her first husband, and not. therefore, 

{ related to me at all—to keep me where odious 

comparisons could not be instituted in my favor. 
5 “I hope you will not mind it, Doris,” she ob¬ 
served, casually, “ but I have had your things 

(261.1 
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removed to on attic room. I intend that Sir j 
Ethelbert shall occupy the girls’ room, and that j 
they shall use yours for the time being.” 

1 ventured no remonstrance, though the idea j 
of a six weeks’ occupancy of an attic chamber, 
small, low-ceilinged, and exposed to the scorch¬ 
ing rays of a midsummer sun, was far from 
agreeable. I laid the blame, however, on Sir 
Ethelbert, and disliked him from that moment, 
even more than before. My American blood 


cried out against the weak worship of titles, that 
I saw in my simpering cousins and frivolous 
aunt. 

I was enraged to find the house in a perfect 
uproar over the advent of the baronet; but I re¬ 
solved to avoid him as much as possible. This 
resolve was greatly strengthened by a remark 
which I overheard my aunt make to her daugh¬ 
ters, “ that she hoped Doris would not obtrude 
herself upon Sir Ethelbert, for she feared her 


plebeian manners would be very “offensive to 
him.” So I determined to devote more time 
than usual to my pupils in the village, and to 
spend my leisure as much as possible away from 
the house and grounds. 

When Thursday arrived, therefore, and I had 
been informed, for the fifteenth time, that Sir 
Ethelbert Athol was expected that day, I rolled 
up a shawl, took some fancy-work, a book, and a 
light lunch, and stole out at a side-gate of the 

grounds, at 
the end of 
an old, de¬ 
serted ave¬ 
nue, that 
being the 
nearest out- 
let that led 
to my favo¬ 
rite retreat, 
where I al¬ 
ways went 
when I gave 
myself a 
holiday, 
and the 
weather 
would per¬ 
mit. 

This was 
a clump of 
rocks, high 
up in the 
hills, more 
than a mile 
distant, 
command¬ 
ing an ex¬ 
tended view 
acaoss the 
fair, broad 
valley, in 
which was 
my uncle’s 
estate. The 
place had 
always had 

a strange charm for me. I would sit there, for 
, hours, looking down over the expanse of river, 

> field, and wood below, and watching the shad- 
\ ows chase each other across the landscape. I 

> sat there long that day, my chin in my hand, 
j lost in reverie. When I had finished my lunch, 
s I went down to a little, sparkling stream, at the 
j foot of the knoll, attracted by the lulling sound 
\ of the water. A slight bridge spanned it; and 

as I stood there, in meditation, I leaned to# 
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heavily on the frail railing, which, suddenly, 
gave way beneath me, and precipitated me into 
the water. I was more frightened, at "first, than 
hurt, for the distance I fell was not great; but 
my Budden plunge was the signal for the mud 
and sediment to bestir itself freely. My feet 
became imbedded in the soft ooze at the bottom, 
and the more I struggled, the deeper down I 
went. I strove to extricate* myself by clutching 
at the shrubs, that grew on the bank above me; 
but none of them were strong enough to support 
my weight, and I began, at last, to be alarmed. 

“Help! help!” I shouted. 

But not a sound came back, in response; not 
even an echo. 

“ Help!” I cried, again, louder; but all in vain. 

“ Help!” My voice, now, had grown husky, 
with the sobs of mortification and despair that 
rose, persistently, in my throat. 

“ Help !" I wailed, at last, dissolved in tears, 
&nd terrified at the thought of remaining there 
»n day, perhaps. 

But, finally, fortune fhvored me. All at once, 
I heard hurried footsteps,4nd soon a gentleman, 
in a rough tweed suit, made his appearance, very 
much out of breath. He had heard my call at a 
distance, and had run rapidly to my assistance. 

“Gracious heavens!” 
he exclaimed, excitedly, 

“ what's the matter?” 

Then, struck by the 
ludicrous figure I cut, 
stuck there fast in the 
mud, my fhce drenched 
with tears, and my hair 
all tumbled, he burst out 
laughing. 

“ Oh, how can yon 
laugh?” I cried, indig¬ 
nantly, red with morti¬ 
fication. 11 Why don't 
you help me? Don’t 
you see I can't star?'* 

Still, he laughed, 
though he cautiously de¬ 
scended the bank, and 
made overtures to assist 
me. Angry tears ooursed 
down my cheeks. How 
I should have liked to 
We reftued his offered 
band! But it was quite 
impossible. I was obliged 
to aooept it, and to wait 
humbly until he could 
manage to pull me out of 
the mud, which was an 


operation made none the easier by his being con¬ 
vulsed with ill-suppressed merriment. At length, 
I reached a place of safety; but, in what a pre¬ 
dicament ! 

My flaming cheeks and tearfiil eyes, however, 
sobered my rescuer. He no longer laughed, but 
sought to mitigate my forlorn condition. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said, contritely. “ It 
was rude of me to laugh; but you have no idea 
how droll you looked. I am so sorry, believe 
me! Allow me to help you. Don't you think 
you had better walk alongside the stream, to 
where the water is clear ? You can sit down on 
the bank, then, and wash off some of the mud.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” I said, weakly, feeling 
so utterly disgraced, in his eyes, that I made no 
effort to recover my lost dignity. 

He directed my movements, and I was forced 
to undergo the mortification of washing off my 
boots, and the ends of my bedraggled skirts, in 
his presence. He did not laugh again. He 
seemed to appreciate my embarrassment, and 
strove, in every way, to make light of the situa¬ 
tion. Still, I could not forgive him that first 
hilarious outburst. I was in an agony of shame. 

“How far is it,” he asked, directly, “to the 
nearest house?” 

“ A mile and a-half,” 
I said, desperately. 

He glanced, uneasi¬ 
ly, at my wet skirts. 

“ You cannot walk 
back to the village in 
that condition,” he 
said, apprehensively. 
“ Had you no wrap?” 
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shoes and stockings. If you don’t, 1 fear you’ll 
take cold.” 

His manner had, suddenly, grown more cour¬ 
teous than ever. I instinctively obeyed him. 
While he gathered up dry twigs, I removed my 
shoes and stockings, curling my bare feet up 
under me, and enveloping myself in my shawl. 

In spite of the warm weather, I felt chilly and 


l uncomfortable; and the fire, which whs ready in 
l a few minutes, was, therefore, vevy grateftil. 

He sat down beside me. His evident intention 
to stay, alarmed me. 

“I am very much obliged to you. for your 

1 timely assistance,” I said, awkwardly. 4 ‘You 
are very kind—but, I wish you would go away/' 
A smile fiitted over his handsome thee. For 



2<i4 


“Yes,” I answered, “I had a shawl. It is 
over there, on the bridge.” 

He started off after it, and came back in a few 
minutes, with it over his arms, bringing, at the 
same time, my other belongings. As he crossed 
the field, I saw him covertly open my book, and 
n>y face flushed, if possible, to a more brilliant 


j crimson, for I knew that he had seen my n&iuc. 
> How I raged in secret! He had me at a com¬ 
plete disadvantage. 

“Wrap this about you,” he said, proffering 
me the shawl. “ But we must dry you, still 
more. I will go and hunt up something to make 
a fire with. I think you had better take off your 
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I observed, for the first time, thit he was hand¬ 
some, very handsome, indeed. 

He answered, with quiet assurance: 

“ But I have no idea of going. I intend to see 
jou safely out of this Slough of Despond. I sus¬ 
pect you of a suicidal intention.” 

“ You have no reason to/ ’ I answered. 44 It was 
all an accident, I assure you—an odious accident.” 

He made some pleasant rejoinder. He was 
very much at his ease, which I was not; and his 
perfect equanimity, somehow, incensed me. 

When I finally declared my intention of going, 
he even had the assurance to accompany me. 

It was a long walk, for I chose a circuitous 
way, bo as to meet no one; and I was forced to 
admit that he was far from a dull companion. 

He left me, at last, at the side-gate, at the end 
of the old, disused avenue. 

44 So this is your home,” he said, 44 and here, 
I suppose, I must bid you good-day.” 

“Yes,” I answered, almost curtly, 44 good¬ 
bye,” emphasizing this formula of permanent 
dismissal; for I devoutly hoped I should never 
see him again. Yet, I thought, had I met him 
under other circumstances, how much I could 
have liked his frank, unconventional manners, 
his brilliant wit, and his handsome face; and I, 
wondered who he might be. 

I had barely time to dress for dinner. I had 
stolen into the house secretly, and my aunt, as 
yet, knew nothing of my escapade. I expected 
to have another ordeal that day, however; for I 
was to be presented to the baronet It was with 
a feeling of relief, therefore, that I heard the an¬ 
nouncement of Sir Ethelbert’s indisposition. 

44 He has had a terrible headache, all day,” 
my worthy aunt said, sympathetically; and my 
cousins chorused, 44 Poor fellow !” 

He did not appear at dinner, nor at breakfast, 
the following morning. His message to my aunt 
had been, that he felt too much prostrated to 
make his appqarapcc; and, feeling wickedly 
jubilant over the fact, I took myself off to the 
village, and thence to the scene of my exploits 
of the foregoing day. I Jbad lost one of my 
aunt’s silver spoons out of my lunch basket, and 
returned to search for it. My surprise wap jp- 
tense, to discover, just beyond where Le had 
pulled me out of the stream, a figure stretched 
at full length on the grass, in which I recognized 
my preux chevalier of the day before. I would 
have retreated, but he had already seen me ; and 
he sprang up, and hurried to meet mq. 

44 Ah, how do you do ?” he cried. 44 You have 
sustained no ill efforts from—from your accident, 
I hope.” 

“No,” I said, somewhat shortly, feeling as 

Yol. LXXX.—18. 


guilty as though I had come to a rendezvous. 
44 1 lost a silver spoon here, yesterday, and I, amt 
on my way to search for it. I probably lost it 
on the rocks, up yonder.” 

44 1 think I have found it,” he said. “ Be 
seated, will you not ? The walk is a long one; 
you must be tired.” 

His voice was singularly seductive. I was 
free from the embarrassment of bedraggled cloth¬ 
ing ; and, I suppose, I felt some desire to show 
him that, on ordinary occasions, I could command 
considerable dignity. At any rate, I sat* down, 
and entered into a rambling conversation. 

44 It is an awfully hot day,” he said, in a lan¬ 
guid tone. 44 Don't you think so, Miss Foster?” 

I looked at him, with cool deliberation. He 
colored, and gave a little awkward laugh,- at 
being discovered in possession of my name. 

44 Yee; it is a warm day, Mr.—” I replied, 
waiting to be prompted. 

He fumbled in one of his pockets, and brought 
out a card, which he handed to me. I gasped at 
the sight of'the name. It was Sir Ethclbcrt Athnl / 

44 1—I thought you were—sick in your room,” 
I stammered. “ My aunt said— ” 

“Your aunt!” “Eh? Oh, Lord ! 

Do you mean Mrs. Chalmondeley? She can’t 
be your aunt, Miss Foster?” 

44 The same, sir,” I replied, with chilling re¬ 
serve. 

44 Then, I’ve put my foot in it. Why, the 

deuce—” 

Then, stopping short, he said, humbly: 

44 1 say, Miss Foster, you are not inordinately 
fond of your oousins, are you ?” 

44 1 hope I fulfil all my obligations,” I ob¬ 
served, stiffly. , 

44 Yes—oh, yes 1” ho assented, uneasily. 44 Of 
course. But, you don’t seem like a person who 
would have many tastes in commcpu with thqm.” 

Jle looked up into my face, half beseechingly. 
The remembrance of my cousins 1 finicky ways 
provoked me tq smile. 

44 Well, I haven’t,” I said, frankly. 

His face brightened* 

44 You won’t tell on a fellow, then, will youT* 
he.esjqed, supplicatingly. 44 They made such a 
confounded fuss over me—it was a mean thing 
to do,,I know—that I palmed off sick; and yes¬ 
terday, when the family were at luncheon, I stole 
out of the house, and, fortunately, strayfed in this 
direction. I repeated the operation this morn¬ 
ing. The butler is in the secret. I paid him to 
keep quiet. There is something fhnny about the 
idea of Mrs. Chalmondeley’s tender regret and 
sympathy; at the sight of the untouched tray, 
which James is, at this moment, about bringing 
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out of my room, with an unfavorable report of 
my condition/* 

He burst into a hearty laugh, which rang out, 
bo freely and merrily, that it touched my kindred 
mirth, and I laughed with him. 

“I do not Wish to be misunderstood,I Baid, 
with suddenly-affected solemnity. 44 1 heartily 
disapprove of your conduct, Sir Ethelbert.” 

44 It is dreadful, isn’t it?” 

<4 It is shocking,” I said, with much emphasis. 

14 1 know it,” he assented, with mock contri¬ 
tion. 44 But you will not expose me ?” 

44 Not if you promise to do better/* 

44 I will do my best,” he said. 44 But, tell me ! 
You aTe not Mrs. Chalmondeley’s own niece?” 

44 1 am Mr. Chalmondeley’s sister’s child.” 
w Ah ! that explains. But, I thought—I was 
induced to believe—I had an ideH—” 

• 4 Go oh, Sir Ethelbert,” I said, with perfect 
composure. 

44 Some 6ne told me you were horribly strong- 
minded,” he blurted out. 

44 And plebeian, I suppose?” I inquired, coolly. 
He colored, and looked down, in an embar¬ 
rassed way. 

44 Yes,” he paid, hesitatingly, “if you won’t 
feel offended—” 

“ Not at all,” I said, promptly. 

“Your aunt led me to believe you were very; 
homely. What object could she have had, do 
you think?” •' i 

It was my turn tc blush, but I covered my em- jj 
barmssinent, with a laugh a£ Ms naJvfetd. My j 
conscience upbraided me for disparaging my j 
aunt; but I could not help enjoying the thought! 
of what her discomfiture would have been, had \ 
she known that I was sitting, oni under the \ 
trees, with her distinguished ncpbewl < 

He was frank, almost boyish', m his manner. S 
41 1 am glad that accident happened to you, \ 
yesterday,” he said, atClength. “ Had-it not \ 
oocurred, I might never haVd 7 known how un- \ 
founded my antipathy for you wfcfc.” j 


44 You had an antipathy, then?” I inquired. 

44 A most absurd one. I thought all manner of 
ill things of you.” 

44 Then we are quits,” I exclaimed. 44 1 had & 
somewhat similar opinion of you.” 

44 How delightftil I” he cried. 44 1 feel better. 
We have both been agreeably disappointed.” 

Then, urged on by the thought of my aunt’s 
chagrin—I will confess it—I embarked on a de¬ 
liberate flirtation with this young baronet, whom 
I had determined to hate most relentlessly. 

At the house, of course, this clandestine affair 
was a secret. I met Sir Ethelbert Athol for¬ 
mally, at dinner, the next day. The pleasure 
of the family at his recovery, and his dignified 
acknowledgments, were almost too much for my 
gravity. I was obliged to maintain a cold re¬ 
serve, however, and go through the farce of 
making the baronet’s acquaintance. 

But, even under the depressing influence of 
my atihit’s disapproval, we became great friends. 
Sir Ethelbert seemed to grasp the situation. 
Without being discourteous to my aunt, or her 
daughters, he contrived to spend the greater 
portion of his time with me. Once, only, did he 
come near betraying himself. My youngest 
cousin, one evening, after dinner, was singing— 
and singing so falsely—yet, with so many airs 
and affectations, that I could endure It no longer; 
but rose, and walked to the other end of the 
room, little thinking that Sir Ethelbert would 
follow me. He did, however, and with Such 
mpressement, that I saw the elder of my cousins, 
who w£s lounging on an ottoman, look after us, 
surprised. 

But the reader guesses the rest. Very soon, 
the “natural antipathies”*of Sir Ethelbert and 
myself were dissipated, and the result of our 
guest* s six weeks’ stay, was very different from 
what my aunt had hoped it would be. My wed¬ 
ding cards will be out in a week. My aunt pro¬ 
fesses to be delighted, but I know she will never 
forgive me. 


OF YQTJ, 


ST SULLA BtlTIS. 


1 SAW a rose-bud blushing through 
Its covering dtdeyr; 

And, us I gazed, it seemed to speak*' 

In gentle tones, of yon, 

2 saw a star: a soft, bright star, 

The clouds come peeping through; 

And strange, its language was the same» 
It seemed to speak of yon. 


I saw a bird: a beauteous bird. 

With plumage of bright hue; 

And, as his brilliant song trilled forth, 
He Beemed to sing of you. 

My rose, my star, my beanteons bird, 
Your language was all true; 

You echoed what was in my heart— 
Its lovely thoughts of pm. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Thb news from Yorktown had a political sig¬ 
nificance, also. The assault and capture of the 
batteries meant the end of the war, and the end 
of the war meant the recognition of American 
Independence. 

La Fayette, and our hero, had known each 
other, in Paris; had met again in Rhode Island ; 
and now found themselves, comrades in arms, on 
the banks of the York. They were nearly of the 
game age, and quite an intimacy sprang up 
between them. At La Fayette’s request, Ayles¬ 
bury was transferred to his command; and 
in the companionship of the marquis, and other 
French nobles, he now spent most of his time. 

u Ah! mon ami” said La Fayette, in his 
broken English, one evening, “ if we can but beat 
Monsieur Cornwallis, we shall do a great thing 
for freedom. When I see how the people are 
ground down, in Europe, I thank God that 
America was discovered.” 

** If we capture Cornwallis,” replied Aylesbury, 
“ as I believe we shall, it will be a new departure 
in human history. Heretofore, governments 
hare existed, in the interest of kings and princes 
only; the people have been regarded as of no 
account; the many have been plundered to enrich 
the few. But, in the discovery, settlement, and 
development of these colonies,” his eyes kind¬ 
ling, as he warmed with his theme, “it is, I 
think, impossible, not to recognize the hand of 
Providence. Here, far away from the despotisms 
of Europe—which would, in self-defence, have 
stamped out our free institutions, long ago, if 
they had been growing up at their sides—we 
have been enabled to strike our roots deep, and 
to grow experienced in self-government; and 
now, if we can only succeed in establishing our 
independence, and can maintain & republic 
intact, we shall give an impetus to true freedom, 
that will influence the world fbr centuries to 
come, if not forever.” 

His hearers listened, enthusiastically. They 
were, be it remembered, descendants, almost to a 
man, of that Frankish tribe, which had overrun 
Northern Gaul,in the first centuries of Christianity. 
They had, ever since, maintained their blood, more 
or less, unmixed. They were still Franks, rather 
than Frenchmen, a class set apart; conquerors, 


even, after hundreds of years. If they were 
luxurious, they were not effeminate. They were 
the most intelligent of all European nobles. They 
were, too, more or less, affected by the philosophy 
of the day. They had talked of political equality, 
in the salons of Paris, and of the rights of man; 
and were, in theory, at least, the friends of 
liberty and regeneration. They, more than any 
others that have ever lived, were ready to die for 
an idea. As they applauded, they, nodded to 
each other, approvingly. 

“ The Old World,” continued Aylesbury, “ is* 
wearing out. There are cycles in nations, as well as 
in dynasties. Europe, after nearly two thousand 
years, has nearly finished another term.of civili¬ 
zation. Its most polished peoples are now where 
those of the Roman Empire were, as it verged to 
its decline. They hAve the same despotic systems 
of government; the same extremes of wealth and 
poverty; the same vast financial burdens, in¬ 
volving e* haunting 4 taxation; and the same 
delusive prosperity. My friends,” he exclaimed, 
“ we stand on the crust of a volcano, that, at any 
moment, may crumble in.” 

“ I fear it is too true,” said more than one.' 

u But here, in this New WorM, we begin where 
you leave off,” continued the ardent young 
patriot. “ To light us on our way, we have all 
the experience of'the past two thousand years. 
Let us but conquer here, and we conquer for all 
time! The surrender of Cornwallis will be, not 
merely the capture of so many Englishmen: it 
will be the final extinction, on this continent, of 
that falsest of doctrines, the divine right of 
kings. It will be more: it will be the establish* 
ment of the true doctrine, that governments exist 
for the many, not for the few. And from here, 
will go forth the new political gospel, to all the 
world, ‘ By the people, and for the people.* That 
will be the motto of the fVRtlre, messieurs.** 

“You make, die regret, mon fieri,” said 
La Fayette,.embracing our hero, that I was not 
born an American. Ah! these forests, this free 
life, this equality between man and man, how it 
puts to shafiie our wom-oht civilization, our rigid 
caste, our horribleextremes of wealth and poverty. 

I sometimes think a deluge is at hand. Can 
things continue as they are? Were throne, and 
nobility, and all, to go down in one grand crash, 

(267) 
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I should not be surprised. Yes ! gentlemen, we 
may have yet to liquidate,” he said, a prophetic 
gleam shining in his eyes, “ we may yet have to 
liquidate, in fire add blood, the debt that has 
been running up against us for centuries. 
Heaven help us, in that hour of our need!” 
And more than one hearer, as, years after, he 
went to the guillotine, remembered these remark¬ 
able prophetic words. 

A solemn hush fell upon the little group. Even 
the gayest and most volatile, even Lauzan, who 
woaone of the company, felt an awe indescribable. 
After a pause, the marquis resumed: 

“But now to business. We broke ground, 
to-day, as you know, against the enemy. We 
are but six hundred yards distant. By daybreak, 
the trenches will be sufficiently advanced to cover 
our men. After that, our progress will be steady. 
Within four days, if I do not err, we shall have 
•enough batteries and redoubts erected to silence 
the British fire. This is the sixth of the month. 
October you call it,” looking, question!ngly, at 
Aylesbury. “ By the eleventh, we shall be able 
to open the second parallel, within three hundred 
yards of the foe. Ah I it is then,” rubbing his 
hands, “we shall have theta. I did Observe, 
indeed, to-day, when I made areoonnoissance, that 
the British had two leetle redoubts, that did seem 
to flank our new trenches; and ifffo, they will open 
Other embrasures, and keep up a fire incessant 
on us; but, in that cas ^ppuf! we shall make one 
grand assault; we shall carry them at point of 
bayonet; you, Baron de Viomenel, shall lead ze 
French, and I shall lead ze Americans, and my 
friend here, Aylesbury, shall go with me, and we 
shall carry the entrenchments; and, Mon Dim!" 
turning again to the baron, “we shall see whioh 
shall get in first, you or X.” r 

La Fayette, perhaps, did not speak without 
authority. Tbo siege went on, precisely as he 
had predicted. ' The enemy enlarged their re¬ 
doubts, and opened a fire on the trenches, that 
threatened to stop all further advance. In con¬ 
sequence, Washington determined to assault these 
positions. The marquis, no doubt, had boon 
informed of this contingency, in advance; for, 
when Aylesbury returned to his tent, on the 
afternoon of the fourteenth, he found an order .to 
be ready to lead a forlorn hope, against the 
enemy’s entrenchments, that evening. 

CHAPTER XII. 

He found, also, another missive, the letter of 
apology ftrom Grace’s father, and the invitations, 
contained in it, to come to Agin court House. 

As w* have seen, he wrote a reply, promising 
fa come on the morrow. “ I cannot tell them 


why it is impossible to start to-day,” he said. 
“ But I will provide for the contingency of my 
falling in this assault, by addressing a letter to 
Grace herself, to be delivered in case of my death. 
God bless her! She has been true to me, I believe, 
through all. I can see, fVom her father's epistle, 
that she was always averse to a marriage with 
her cousin; it is between the lines, though he 
does not say so, in so many words; alas! what 
she must have suffered. And how unjust I have 
been to her. But, heaven helping me, she shall 
never suffer again, for anything, in this life.” 

We will not invade the sanctity of that letter. 
It told her, through all, he had still loved. It 
described his despair, when he heard that she 
was to be married to her oousin. “ I sought 
forgetfulness, nay, even death,” he wrote, “ over 
and over again, in battle, but to no avail; and oh! 
how thankful I am, now, that I failed; God was 
wiser, and kinder, than I knew.” Then he went 
on to tell of the projected assault. “ This is the 
true reason,” he said, “ why I do not start at 
once. If I Burvive, this letter will not be sent; 
but, if I fall, my friend, the Vicomte Pierrefonds, 
has promised to take it to you, at once, in order 
that you may understand why I fail to come. I 
have also made him promise to deliver to you my 
favorite charger, Hector. For my sake, if ever you 
cared for me, even a lit tie, take him in and give him 
a home. He will be alone in his old age, except 
for you. 4h! if this bad only happened earlier, 
or if duty did not intervene now. But I know, 
that, if you ever thought of me at all, you will 
think still better of me, for not being recreant, 
even under this temptation. If I die for my 
country, give me a tear; that is all I ask.” 

Eight o’clock at night had arrived, and rockets 
shooting and hissing into the sky, announced 
that the hour for the assault had come. The two 
parties, detailed for this deadly struggle, were 
stimulated by a national emulation: tho Ameri¬ 
cans to win glory, the French to retain their 
traditional renown. In appearance, the troops 
were quite dissimilar; for the worn and weather- 
stained uniforms of the Continentals, were in sad 
contrast with the splendid costumes of these 
picked French contingents. Yet, in the sun- 
browned fatsos of the ode, was a resolution, and 
in their eye* a firg, which prophesied deeds not 
less brilliant than those for which the famous 
Auvergne regiment, that formed part of the 
other column, had been celebrated for genera¬ 
tions. 

Washington, himself, was so excited, that he 
rode close up to the. works, that were to be 
assaulted; so close, indeed, that his attendant 
generals remonstrated* But he quietly disre- 
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garded their expostulations, and dismounting, 
remained standing, watching the struggle, until 
it was over. The Americans were the first in. 
At the signal for the assault, they rushed 
forward, and without waiting for pioneers to 
demolish the abattis, tore it down themselves, 
with true backwoods impetuosity, and then 
dashed at the earthworks. Colonel Hamilton, 
who led the storming-party, was the first to mount 
the parapet. Our hero was close on Hamilton’s 
heels. A score of others pressed behind. The 
fire, which met them, was terrible, and was the 
more fatal, because at such close quarters. 
Without returning a shot, but with wild hurrahs 
and leveled bayonets, the Continentals poured in; 
the batteries were swept; the red-cross flag of 
England was hauled down; and, in its place, the 
stars and stripes shot up, into the chill October 
air, and unfolded to the breeze of night. 

The French, meantime, with that rigid notion 
of military science, whioh characterized their 
army at that period, had paused, while their 
pioneers went forward, to clear away the abattis. 
To have done otherwise, indeed, would have 
shocked the Baron de Viomenel; for it would have 
been against all the traditions of the “grand 
army.” The British had expected the Americans 
to do the same, and had been, to a certain extent, 
surprised, and taken at a disadvantage, when it 
was not done. But they took their revenge now. 
A tremendous fire decimated the ranks of the 
French. But the brave veterans stood motionless 
as statues, waiting till the abattis should be torn 
down; losing, then, and in the rush that 
followed, over one-third of their number. La 
Fayette, who had already carried his redoubt, 
had sent an aid to Baron de Viomenel, to 
announce the fhct; and the aid came up, at this 
instant, galloping through the twilight, across the 
terrible line of fire. The baron, cool as if in a 
Paris «a/on, said, when the message was delivered, 
“Tell the marquis, we are not yet in, but shall 
be, in five minutes.” Almost at the same 
moment, the last axe crashed inte the abattis, 
and the way was open. “A//orw, mon enfant* /” 
cried the baron, “ Forward !” And the white- 
coated grenadiers, at the words, dashed on. 

The fight, after this, was as short as it was 
sharp. The first to mount the breach, fell, shot 
through both legs; but he was followed by 
others; and though the foremost of these, also, 
were wounded, a score, a hundred, pt-esBed after. 
The defenders went down, in this wild rush, 
like wheat before a whirlwind. As in the other 
battery, so in this: not a shot was fired, on the 
part of the assailants. It is not often, that the 
culd steel, alone, does the work; but it did it here, 


and old soldiers, who had shared in that fight, 
boasted of it to their dying day. The baron was 
as good as hi# word. Within five minutes after 
he had received the message of La Fayette, the 
British flag came down, and the allies were in 
possession of both the batteries. 

Washington had remained, after refusing to 
leave his post, silently watching, now La Fayette, 
and now Baron de Viomenel, until La Fayette’s 
success; when, still silent, he turned his atten¬ 
tion, exclusively, to the other assault. Not till 
the French were also in, did he break the silence. 
Then he drew a long breath, and said, simply, 
“ It was done, and well done,” and turning to 
his servant, added, “ William, my horse,” and so 
mounted, and rode off, accompanied by his staff. 
Not even that terrible struggle, not even the 
certain victory, which its success forecasted, 
could move that calm and majestic soul, to any 
outward display of emotion. 

The capture of the batteries decided the fate of 
Corn wal life. The British earl, aware that his 
position was now untenable, made an abortive 
attempt to escape across the York river, in the 
night; but finding himself thwarted, was forced 
to capitulate, two days later. Few ever knew 
how galling this was to his proud spirit. He 
endeavored, at* first, to surrender to the French 
alone. But this, of course, could not be allowed. 
When the day actually came, in which he and his 
officers were to deliver up their arms, however, 
he deputed Major O’Hara to take his place, under 
the* plea of illness, and so escaped the personal 
mortification of the surrender. 

The significance of the victory, was understood 
in England, as quickly as in America. When 
the news reached London, and was carried to 
Lord North, the prime-minister, he threw up his 
hands, staggered back, and cried, “ My God, it 
is all over.” The intelligence reached Philadel¬ 
phia, where the Continental Congress was then 
sitting, at the dead of night; but the watchmen 
were told of it, and as they went, their rounds, 
they cried the hour, “two o’clock,” and then 
added, exultingly, “and Cornwallis is taken.” 
The people, roused from their beds, crowded tho 
streets, congratulating each other; bonfires were 
kindled, the bells rung in triumph, and the ex- 
citement kept up till daybreak. 

Meantime, on the night of the assault, La 
Fayette’s aid had jast returned, with the message 
of the Baron de Viomenel, when an officer, who 
had been sent to inquire into the casualties, 
approached, and made the salute. 

“ lam glad to say, we have suffered but little,” 
he said, “but one gallant fellow has fallen. 
Captain Aylesbury.” 
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“Mon Dun l" cried the marquis, “not Ayles- reached there, only a few minutes behind the 
bury—not my friend? Pauvre enfant! Oh!” Viscomte; so that, when Grace opened her eyes, 
clasping his hands, “this take-away all the after her fainting spell, it was to hear the welcome 
triumph of the day.” news that her lover was out of danger. 

It was, alas! too true. They found our hero, The good Viscomte could never forgive bim- 
lying, shot through the body, at the foot of the self for his mistake. He had reached the vicinity 
rampart, inside. of Agincourt House, late in the night, and had 

“ Dead!” the surgeon said, as he stooped over put up, with his orderly, at a small, one-story, 
the fallen officer. “ No one ever knew a man to wayside inn, until morning. He had tried to 
survive, who had a gunshot wound like that, arrange his arrival, at the Hall itself, so that he 

You see he doesn’t breathe-” should anticipate any other, and yet not intrude 

A rude litter was improvised, and the in- at an hour earlier than the habits of well-bred 
sensible form borne back from the held. Ayles- people would justify. In his laudable effort to 
bury’8 own body-servant met it on the way, for j fulfil his sad duty promptly, and yet with due 
ill news travels fast, and he had already heard of j propriety, he had, as we have seen, signa ly 
the tragedy. He would have flung himself on { failed, though it was really from no fault of his own 
the bier, if he had not been forcibly held back. \ Grace found it easy to forgive him, however. 
But when Aylesbury waft laid on a bed, and \ now “ Say no more, my dear Vicomte,” were 
half-an-hour had passed* suddenly he opened his j her words. “ You have proved yourself the best 
eyes, after breathing a deep sigh ; arid now the of friends We were only—a little-frightened ” 
poor African servant could no longer be restrained. j “Ah! it is ze fright I shall never forgive 
“ Bress de Lord !” he said, falling on his knees. \ myself for,” he replied, with much gesticulating 
“bress de Lord, Mars’ Philip, you’se not gwine ] of hands and shrugging of the shoulders, ad- 
to die You won't die—you shan’t die—ole Cato \ dressing Mr. Agincourt, Mrs Agincourt, and 

hisself, will die for you fust.” j Grace, in turn. “ I did try to do it all tor ze best 

“ Well, I hope I won’t die, either, Cato,” said \ I did even make my man stop, at ze end of xe 
his master, smiling faintly. “ I’ve too much to i avenue, and give to me, myself, ze bridle of ze 
live for, just now I suppose—I’m—wounded—” \ cheval, war-horse you call him, so zat no common 
But here, exhausted even by this slight effort, soldier should deliver him to you. But ze fates 
he fainted away, and lost consciousness again. were not in favor. It is my luck. I always have 
An hour after, when the ball had been extracted, \ ze bad luck. 1 did want to be detailed for ze 
and the wound dressed, and the patient had sunk j assault, yesterdny; but it was not my luck; I 
into sleep, the surgeon, who was a different one > bad to stay and look on, poor devil zat I am.” 
from the first, older and more experienced, came j Even though, as yet, hardly recovered, from 
forth from the tent, and said to Cato, whom he ber great shock, Grace could not help smiling at 
found lying across the entrance; the voluble, but evidently good-hearted Vicomte- 

“By-the-bye, where’s the Vicointe de Pierre- “Mamma,” she said, as soon as she could 
fonds ? Yon ought to know, you old rascal He | 8P e *h to her mother, alone, “ let us go to York- 
told me, an hour ago, when your master was > town, and nurse Captain Aylesbury. I am sure 
first brought in, that he might as well start, at y° u *nd I can do it better than the rough 
once, for Agincourt House; for he had a solemn camp attendants. Do, mamma, dear.” 
charge to deliver there, and wished to be the first Her appealing eyes, her clasped hands, her 
with the sad news, as he thought he could break agitated tones, spoke even more eloquently than 
it better thttn any other. He oughtn’t to have her words. Her mother was on the point of 
gone, utitil he was certain. Why didn’t you stop yielding, and starting for the camp, when such 
him ? I wonder if you're good for anything, ex- favorable reports arrived, however, that she 
cept to blubber and make a fuss. There—stop ! proposed, instead, to have the .patient conveyed 
I don’t think, after all, your master will die.” to the Hall. “ He can be brought up, on the 

river, to our own landing, and carried up, from 
i» there,” she said, “almost without any fatigue 

CHAPTER XIII. whatever; and we can do for him here, much 

Nob did Aylesbury die. Towards morning, he better than there, your father shall go to York- 
awoke from a refreshing sleep, in such a ftound J town, at once, and arrange it ” 
state of health, that even the opinionated surgeon, | So, a little before high noon, Grace’s father 
who had firtt examined him, admitted he Would \ set forth, with Doctor Gr&nes in company, and 
recover. , A messenger was, in consequence, des- several servants, all on .horseback. “ I must go, 
patched immediately to Agincourt House, who j if for no other purpose,” said the doctor, with 
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sly humor, “ at least to guarantee none of us are 
spies.” They reached the camp before night¬ 
fall. Two days subsequently, they returned, with 
Aylesbury, the surgeons haying, by that time, 
decided that the wounded man could make the 
Toyage without risk. 

Attended by h^r mother, who was the most 
skilful of nurses, with Grace for her • assistant, 
our hero recovered rapidly. The old family 
doctor took no particular credit to himself, how¬ 
ever, but whispered. to Grace, one day, “ My 
dear, there are medicines, not in our phar¬ 
macopoeia, that work wonders; and I have a 
suspicion that one of this kind has been found 
efficacious here. Eh?—what do you think?” And 
Grace’s only answer was a blush. 

What happy days those were! A tender, 
stolen look; a single word, sometimes, but full 
of feeling; a lingering of the hands for a moment, 
when they touched accidentally. These were 
little things, but they made the pulses of the 
lovers beat, and transfigured common life into 
Paradise itself. And later, when Aylesbury 
recovered sufficiently to walk out, and the winter 
days were nuld enough to permit it, what de¬ 
licious hours were spent under the old trees, or 
in the bosky woods near at hand. A favorite 
resort of the lovers was a rustic seat, and here, 
Aylesbury would read aloud, while Grace sewed 
quietly; or, after the book or chapter was 
exhausted, they would fall into such converse as 
only the young and happy know. 

We will not intrude further on these iUt-a-tHet, 
however. There are some things too sacred for 
words. Among these are the questions and con¬ 
fessions of just such a pair of lovers; their mutual 
acknowledgments of when they first began to 
think of each other, how .they hoped, rand how 
they feared. We will lift the curtain, for one 
glimpse only,, before we go on. “Ahl” whis¬ 
pered Grace, in answer to a question, one day, 
looking up shyly from her sewing, “ I think I 
loved you from the first.” “ And I,” he replied, 
as be let his arm slide from the back of the rustic 
seat, till it encircled her wai^t, and sp drew her 
to him, “ I don’t think—I know—that I loved 
you from the moment we met. Shall I ever 
forget it?” 

Spring had set in before Aylesbury was abU 
to resume the saddle. Meantime, he had been 
brevetted a colonel, “ for gallant conduct al 
Yorktown,” but as the war was virtually over, 
and active service out of the question, hp sent in 
his resignation, and soon after began to'prepare 
his ancestral mansion for the reoeptioh of his 
bride. For it had been determined, after much 
solicitation on his part, and a little natural 


maidenly hesitation on Grace’s, that the marriage 
should take place in the spring. 

During the time that the army remained in 
that vicinity, the French officers were frequent 
visitors at Aginoourt House. But though they 
went, at first, to cheer up their old comrade, 
they would have come there often, for a different 
purpose, if they had not seen that the case was 
hopeless. “1 do think,” said one of them, the 
highest in rank of all, a descendant of the famous 
Montmorencies, whp were old at the time of ths 
Crusades, “zat ze American young lady is ze 
divinest in ze world; pey are so virginal, so 
natural, so—vat you call him ?-^heavenly; zar 
complexions are like ze .cream and ze strawberry; 
and zey do walk like young goddesses, like Diana 
her very self; and of all ze divine creatures, zat 
I see in America, ze Mees Agincourt is ze most 
divine; Grace, you call her. Ah, zat is just ?e 
word for her movement, her courtsy, all like ze 
zephyr zat blow in ze rose-garden, Mon Dim /” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

How shall we describe the wedding? H&ve 
you ever seen one, in Virginia, even in these 
degenerate days? Yet a wedding now, there, is 
to a wedding then, what the moon is to the sun, 
a star to a constellation. There wps, not only a 
wealth, but a splendor and stateliness, in those 
old times, which has long since disappeared. A 
good deal of grandeur, we must confess, went out 
with hair powder and coaches-and-four. The 
ceremony was attended by all the mutual rela¬ 
tions of both parties; for the end of the war was 
now sufficiently assured, to allpw of a return pf 
social intercourse, even between those of opposite 
opinions, each side striving to ignore the past, 
with its recriminations, its animosities, its 
hatreds. Never, it was said, had there been such 
; a series of festivities, as followed the marriage. 

Grace would have avoided them; but the 
hearty hospitalities of he? many cousins, were 
; not to be declined, without offence; and so, after 
a due interval, the bride and bridegroom started, 

' as was thep the custom, on a series of visits to 
neighboring country-houses. At each one of 
these, they remained, for from two to five days, 
while dancing and feasting went on, uninterrupt¬ 
edly^ fok every house was packed to its utmost 
capacity with guests, most of them young, and 
th'e girlfc hiviriably pretty. How the old, wains- 
cotted rooms ran^ with laughter. How the 
huge, glass chandeliers rattled, as the gay couples 
went down racing the Virginia reel. And how, 
when Grace and her husband led off the minuet, 
everybody admired and applauded. What feast- 
! ings, too, follbwed and preceded all. (tfo this 
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day, there are colored cooks, in many a Virginia j have you to myself a little. I am too selfish, I 
kitchen, fit to Bend up dishes to the gods; but at j confess, to share you with strangers.” 
that period, there were even more,and they wjere, if | “And I—and I,” whispered Grace, creeping 
possible, even greater artists. Ah! those good, old closer to his side, and laying her head on his 
times. Shall we ever 6ee their like again? We i shoulder, and tenderly looking up into his eyes, 
know more, we think ourselves better educated, we \ “ am glad, too; so glad, that I cannot find words 
travel by steam, instead of by coach; but there j to express it.” r\ 

was a heartiness, a sincerity, a rich enjoyment Mr. Agincourt survived to a good, old age; 
of life, then, that, alas! we rarely see now. The « dying, at the beginning of this century. He was 
men and women of that age were nearer to Area- s the last of his name, however, who lived in 
dia. That is the one patent fact, after all. America; for his son, having been sent to 

In going thus, from plantation to plantation, j England, to be educated, fell in love there, 
Grace and her husband journeyed in due state. j married, and decided to remain, permanently, in 
Four full-blooded horses were harnessed to a coach, the old land. This happened, about the time of 
in which she, and one or more young com pan- j his father’s death; so that there was the less 
ions, traveled; while Aylesbury, himself, with \ reason for his return to Virginia. He came into 
other cavaliers, and a troop of servants, attended, possession, soon after, by the decease of a remote 
on horseback. Sometimes, a river would have j relation, of a handsome estate, in the county 
to be crossed, in order to reach the hospitable^ where the family had first settled, after the 
mansion, whose old-fashioned gables were seen > Norman Conquest; and there he remained, until 
peeping above the trees, on the other side, the j his death, which occurred within the memory of 
chimneys already beginning to smoke, with an j men, not yet very old themselves. He lies 
anticipatory welcome. Here, Aylesbury would \ buried, in a stately, old church, which his 
dismount, and assist his bride to descend ; and it ancestors built for some monks, in the thirteenth 
was a sight to witness, to see the dainty way in j century, and, though the monks are gone, the 
which she put forth her little foot, to reach the benefaction remains. 

step, the grace with which she extended her Many descendants of Grace and her husband 
hand, and the ravishing smile which she still survive. Some bear other names, by this time, 
bestowed on her husband. * One of the party, j than that of Aylesbury: the descendants, of course, 
meantime, would be ringing the bell, hung on a j of daughters and granddaughters. Several have 
rude pole, or in the crotch of a tree, to summon \ been officers in the navy ; others, officers in the 
the ferry-man across. Or, if this failed, or, if! army; several have been governors of Virginia; 
there was no bell, or, if the bell was too cracked and others, senators of the United States. But 
to be of service, theifthe hands would be put to \ through all, the men have been brave and true, 
the mouth, and the voice uplifted, in a loud, l and the women beautiful and womanly, 
long hillo, that echoed and re-echoed from river- j Grace’s second son purchased Agincourt House, 
bank to river-bank. That was a bit of Arcadia, j after the death of her father, and lived there 
too, was it not ? still his death. He was succeeded by his son, 

At last, the round of festivities was over, and ! and he again/in turn, by his*. The stately 
bride and bridegroom were allowed to settle j mansion still stands, surrounded by its ancestral 
down, in peace, at the old Aylesbury mansion, j oaks, and looks as imposing as ever. It is one 
On the first evening that they were alone, the | of the few relics of the past, that remains 
husband, sitting with his wife, on the wide s unaltered r the same to-day, as on that bright 
porch, said: j October morning, wfcen they brought to it The 

“ How glad I am, it is all over. I can, how, j News FboA Yometown. 

< , GOD R ULES, n r 

BT C1THA|INI ALL4V. 

In Joj or grief, In age or youth, 

In weakness or in might, 

Wbate’er we do, hold fast this truth, 

God rules, and all is right 1 •' 

Though fierce the storm, though fast the rain, 

Though wild and dork the night, 


The blithesome mom will dawn again. 
God rules, and all is right t 

Oh I weary soul, dismiss your fears; 

Put anxious thoughts to (light. 
Learn, learn th? lesson of the years— 
God rules, and all is right! 
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Godfrey Cochran was known among all of his 
friends as a driving fellow, but with very eccentric 
notions, some thought. While other young men 
were crowding into the professions, and into 
New York, Cochran, who had been admitted to 
the bar, turned his back on the city, gathered 
up his little capital, and bought timber-land in 
Garrett county, Maryland, at a low prico. 

The club to which he belonged, briefless young 
attorneys, and doctors who never had a patient, 
were aghast with amazenient. Six months later, 
they heard that Godfrey wasxraising sheep, lay¬ 
ing out a town, building a mill, and turning over 
his capital twice. 

“ Godfrey was a longheaded fellow, and always 
knew what he was about,’* they said now. - 

Meantime, Godfrey found the ridge intolerably 
lonely, and was. very well satisfied to- discover 
that his business called him, twice a week?, down 
into the old town of Cnmberlandpwhere, being 
an intelligent, genial lad, he soon ttsHbiinany 
friends. For tho sake of convenience; happened 
an office near the hotel, where he could .better 
transact his sales of lumber and cattle. 

One day, as he was tilted back in his chair, 
after dinner, with his cigar and newspaper, a 
tap came to the door, and a gentleman entered, 
smiling. He bowed and smiled, again. He pre¬ 
sented his card, and the smile threatened to 
become perpetual. 

“Mr. Isam Kean?” said Godfrey, glancing at 
the card. “ Take a chair, Mr. Kean,” he added, 
gruffly. 

The young man was subject to attacks of un¬ 
reasonable prejudice. He felt one of them,' now, 
against his visitor. Yet, Mr. Kean was; appa¬ 
rently, a most irreproachable.citizen; wdlbbrfed, 
low-voiced, simple and sincere in manner ^ a 
plump, middle-aged gentleman, with a.round, j 
colorless face, extremely light hair and mous-j 
taehe, and large, cattish, pale-gray eyes, wlilch j 
rested upon Godfrey with a conftisiag, direct j 
stare. Mr. Kean was dressed in a light-yellow j 
linen Boit; his neck-tie was white, and so were ! 
his hat and gaiters. The whole man had a color- ! 
less, undefined appearance, which irritated God- j 
frey, like an unguCased riddle. ; 

Mr. Kean took a seat, and rested both hands 
on a little rattan cane, smiling over it, straight 
into Cochran’s face. . 


“ I venturo to claim an acquaintance,” he 
said, “because I hope, soon, to claim a relative. 
You are a Kean, Mr. Cochran, by the mother’s 
side?” 1 

“ I believe that was my grandmother’s, name,” 
said Godfrey, curtly. 

“Yea; Isabella Kean, the third* daughter of 
Mordecai Kean. You are one of us, Mr. Coch¬ 
ran—undoubtedly, one of us; though, uot in the 
direct line. Still, your share—■” . 
t He paused, his eyes growing rounder and more 
j glary, with concentrated meaning. “ You un- 
! derstand?” nodding, mysteriously. 

| “ Indeed,” said Godfrey, bluntly, “I have not 

the slightest idta what you ore talking about. 
As for my ancestors, I know*little about them; 
nor of my relatives,* either, for that matter. I’ve 
made my own way in. the world, so far, and I 
really don’t care to borrow dead men’s shoes, or 
living ones’, for the rest of the journey. I don’t 
wish to be offensive to you, Mr. Kean, however.” 

Mr. Kean’s smile grew more bland. 

“ Oflfensite to mo ?” he cried. “ Nothing of (lie , 
kind. Tho feet is, my dear sir, I called upon 
business which will alter your opinion of the 
dead Keans, I fancy. But, we are interrupted,” 
rising hastily. “ Here comes Colonel McGendcr. 

I will leave those papers for you to lock over, 
and call to-morrow.” 

He hurried out, os he Bpoke, leaving Cochran 
to his new visitor. 

“.Ah I” said the colonel, as became in, “ Isom 
has been with you ! I camo oh the same errand. 

It wasn’t known, until la£t night, that you were 
one of the heirs.” ’ 

• “ Heirs ? What on earth are ydu talking about, 
McGendcr?” 

“ Heirs to the great Kean estate, in England. 
Property accumulating for eighty-live years. It 
belongs to the descendants of Hiram and Joshua 
Kean, who emigrated to this country in 1042. 
From the evidence presented, last night, there is 
no doubt but that you are one?of them.” , 

“ Evidence presented where ?” 

“ At the monthly family: meeting. There is 
.quite a colony of Keans, in the suburbs of the 
town, and they have been pushing their claim 
for years. Isam is their agent.”. 

“ Oh! Isam is the agent ? And I am an heir? 
Now, do you: know, I’m glad of it, for both of us? 
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Every man I know, except myself, has a claim 
to some gigantic estate, and they seem to derive 
enormous satisfaction from it. So do the agents. 5 ’ 

“ Well, laugh, if you chooso,” said the oolpnel, 
evidently nettled. “Talk to Isam; or read the 
statement carefully—ypu have it in your hand— 
and you’ll see what there is in it.” 

“Are you an heir, MeGender?” 

“ My wife is.” 

Godfrey ceased laughing.. 

“ Well, what do you want me to do?” he said. 

“ Ah! I thought you were too shrewd a 
fellow not to be interested. The fact is, we need 
practical business men to push the matter. The 
Keans hero are, most of them, old farmers, or 
women, enthusiastic enough, and willing to con* 
tribute in mopey, but utterly ignorant of busi¬ 
ness. Isam dislikes to have the whole responsi¬ 
bility thrown on his shoulders.” 

“ Oh, no doubt! How long has he carried it?” 

“ I think it was about sixteen years ago, that 
the first action wag taken. He has been over.to 
England three times, and traveled over the Con¬ 
tinent, collecting testimony.” 

“A good deal of money has been required?” 
said Cochran, gravely. 

“ Of course. And still more is needed, now. 
A suit in Chancery is impending, you know. 
But, I must deliver my message.” 

He paused a moment, and then went on. 

“ The oldest branch of the. family is repre¬ 
sented,” lie said, leaning forward, “by a young 
girl, living here—Mona Kean. She is the pnly 
descendant of Hiram. Iler mother, a widow, 
and a Kean by birth, as well as marriage, has 
been the most active member of the fhmily in. 
pushing the matter. 45ha has so given up her 
life*to it, that we have come to regard her as the 
head of the clan. She desired me to bring you 
to call upon her, this afternoon.” 

Godfrey rose with alacrity. For six months 
he hod spoken to no woman but his laundress. 
Mona Kean? A lady, young, prdtty, no doubt. 
The heir to a magnificent castle in Spain I 

“ Monti? ' An odd, attractive name. It ought 
to belong to a stately, dark-eyed princess,” he 
thought, ns they walked together, out to the 
suburb of (ho town. 

“Mrs. Merdecai Kean lives there,” Baid the 
colqncl, after twenty minutes’ walk, pointing to 
an imposing mansion of bid brick, which Stood 
on a hill; green lawns, dotted with stately fbrest 
trees, sloping from it on every side. 

“ Just the enchanted grange in which a dark¬ 
eyed Mona should live,” thought Godfrey; but 
he said, aloud, as they passed through the great 
gate: “ These Keans are wealthy already, eh ?” 


The colonel did not answer, except by an em¬ 
barrassed cough. He led Cochran directly 
through the hall, into a long, high drawing¬ 
room, in the centre of which hung a great, dusty, 
glass chandelier, on which the rays of the setting 
sun fell, with a dismal lustre. The floor was 
covered with a Turkey carpet, worn to rags. 
Around the edges of the carpet, were ranged 
upright, hair-cloth sofas. On the walls, hung 
wretchedly-painted portraits of ladies, with high- 
puffed hair and leg-of-mutton sleeved gowns, or 
of truculent officers, their hands upon their 
swords. Godfrey repressed a smile, and fol¬ 
lowed the colonel, who solemnly led the way to 
the end of the apartment, where a very little 
lady sat, stiffiy erect, awaiting them. 

“ Mrs. Kean, this is Mr. Cochran, whose 
claims were discussed, ‘last night,” he said. 

Iler stateliness invested her as a garment; but, 
inside of that, she was a most insignificant, and 
frightfully lean, little woman. She bowed. 

“ You are one of the collateral heirs, Mr. 

: Cochran, I understand,” she said, with judicial 
slownefesv'deliberating upon each word. 44 Your 
► portion, herwever, will be large, when compared 
| with ordinary fortunes in America. A sufficient 
; inducement, * certainly, for you to join in the 
united efliort, now making by your family.” 

“ I neves heard of this wonderful property, 

I before,” said Godfrey, his downright bass tones 
contrasting strongly with her official pipings. 
“ How much does the whole thing amount to? 
The sum total, now?” 

“Six millions pounds sterling,” said Mrs. 
Kean, With Frigid dignity. (‘About thirty mil¬ 
lions of dollars. There are estates, castles, manor- 
houses, embraced in the claim; and also, I be¬ 
lieve, a title in abeyance.” 

Godfrey looked at the old lady, with curiosity; 
but said nothing. • 

“ My daughter is the direct heir of the elder 
branch,’’ she continued. “The landed estates and 
manor-houses, I am assured by Mr. Isam Kean, 
will be hers; Whether the title can be revived, 
in the female line, remains yet to be seen.” 

44 May I be presented to Miss Kean?” asked 
Godfrey, alter a moinentary pause. 

Mrs. Kean hesitated; then she looked in the 
direction of the rear drawing-room. 

“Mona!” she said, withoutraising her voice; 
and a young girl came through the open door. 

The heir of thirty millions was dressed in a 
.much turned and worn black-stuff dress, which 
had been her mother’s; her shoes were patched. 
Her pale, Swfeet face turned to the new comer, 
with an anxious, terrified scrutiny, as if to know 
\ what new disaster had come with him. 
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“You will bring the papers, Mona,” her mother \ “You did not wish me to lose my money?” 
said, after presenting her. “ I will, myself, go \ asked Godfrey, gently, taking a step nearer to her. 
OYer the heads of the case, With our couBtn.” \ “I did net think of your money, at all, Mr. 

The girl brought in a japanned box, and dis- \ Cochran. Or of you. Pardon me. I don’t wish 
appeared. For an hour and a-half, Godfrey s to be rude. But—’ ’ 

listened, deferentially, while the ease was laid l She stopped, abruptly; her lip trembled, and 
before him; then took his leore, with every out- > the tears rushed to her eyes. She turned away, 
ward show of respect. i Godfrey jumped over the hedge. 

“You think better of the matter than yon did, < “ Miss Kean 1” he cried, impetuously. “ You 

when you came, eh, Cochran?” said the colonel, \ are miserable about something, and you thought 
when they were outside. \ I could help you. Tell me, frankly, all about it. 

“I think it more of a humbug than I did at \ You are only a child, and I am a middle-aged 


first,” said Godfrey. “ But those women—why, j 
McGender, they are almost in rags; they have j 
not had enough to eat I I see it in their faces.” 3 

The colonel was awkwardly silent, i 

“ I did not think it was so bad as that,” he 
said, at last. “ Still, I can’t blame the old lady 
for risking all she has on such a stake. Mona 
will be one of the greatest heiresses in England. 
Tm afraid I must leave you. . I have an appoint¬ 
ment down the road.” 

“I hope he has the decency to be ashamed 
he’s such an idiot,” thought Cochran,, shrugging 
his shoulders, and looking after the colonel. 

He took & direct path through the trees, 
passing near to the kitchen garden. As he came 
up to the hedge, he heard a faint call, and turn¬ 
ing, saw Mona Kean, who hod been gathering 
tomatoes on the other side. 

“Did you wish to see me, Miss Kean?” he 
said, blushing violently. 

“ Oh, very much I” She did riot blush at all, 
but grew paler, and came up, her hands clasped 
nervously together. 

There was something in her free and gesture 
which reminded him of one in desperate peril. 

“ What is the matter? What can I do for you ?” 
he asked, going straight to the point, as usual. 

“I’ve been waiting here for you. They say 
you are one of the heirs, Mr. Coohran. A cousin 
of mine?” 

“So they have told me,” smiling. 

But she did not see him smile. She went on, 
breathlessly, looking straight before her. 

“You have a great deal of capital,” she sftid, 
“ they said so, last night. They want you to help 
die cause. Isam can go no farther, withdut 
money.” % - 

“Oh, I understand isam and his wante pretty 
thoroughly,” he ansWered, scanning her with 
sudden suspicion. “You wish to add your 
arguments to his?” 

“I?” looking at him, with a sort of terror. 
“ No, no! I came here to beg of you to refuse 
to help him. If you do, perhaps the cause will 
sometime, come to an end.” 


man; ”—the villain was just twenty-five—“ and 
besides^ we are cousins, you know.” 

She stopped, looking at him attentively. 

Cochran hhd a serisible, attractive face. It 
satisfied the little girl, apparently; for she 
smiled, faintly, and held out her hand. 

“ Let nie advise you,” he urged, eagerly. 

“What can yon do? Even if you roftise to 
join them, the cause will ‘go on—until long after 
I am dead, at least.” 

“ Matters are not so hopeless as that, I fancy,” 
said Godfrey, smiling. “ Remember uncle Toby’s 
fly; the world is big enough for Isam’s cause, 
and fbr you.’* 

“Is it?” With the same inexplicable terror 
in her face. It was the more pitiful, as she was 
so yonng, and had, naturallyj a happy, even flm- 
loving, expression. “ Mr. Cochran, I was a 
baby, three years old, when that man came to 
my mother, with story. My lhther was 
dead. He left this Houses and a fortune, for us, 
in bonk stock, arid farms. It is all gone—every 
dollar—do ■ the cause—the cause! Except the 
house. My mother, will not leave that, because 
the heiress of the {greaL Kean estate must not be 
discovered to the world, when the day of success 
comes, os a pauper. It id mortgaged to its full 
value. In the meantime—” 

Godfrey glanced at the miserable clothes, and 
honger-bitten face. 

“There, there 1” he said, Soothingly. “Say 
no more. I. understand the whole story. But 
why have you not appealed to your friends ? 
Surely, any practical man could have induced 
your mother to hear reason.” . 

“ I have no friends. You forget that I am the 
head of the family,” Broiling, miserably. “ I 
have never been allowed to make friends. I was 
taught at home, lefet I should fortn acquaintances 
who would disgrace me, after I took my real 
place in the world. I actually know nobody 
but the Keans; and the Keans believe in the 
oanse.” 

‘ Godfrey nodded, looking at her, thoughtfully. 
1 He understood, now, her unconventional frahk- 
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ness. This was a real study in human nature: 
this child, reared as a pauper, with daily expec¬ 
tation of a princely heritage. He was of a 
philosophic turn, and thought he would examine 
the effect, circumstances, so unusual r had upon 
her character. Besides, was there ever a cheek 
of so delicate a rose? Or eyes so clearly blue? 
He always liked blue eyes. 

They had walked towards the house: he 
stopped at the gate. 

“ I promised your mother to come, to-morrow. 

I shall see you then,”, he said. 

“ I hope so,” smiling, brightly. 

“ One question. To whom is this property 
mortgaged?” 

“ To Mr. Isam Kean. He raised money on it, 
when the case went into Chancery. Oh ! I could 
work very well,” she said, irrelevantly. “I 
could support mother, comfortably. I am sure 
of that. But she will not allow it.” 

“.No, you are the hfcad of the family, poor 
child,” said Godfrey, laughing, and waving his . 
cap to her; and, for some reason, the laugh, and j 
bit of nonsense, comforted her for days, as nothing j 
else had done. 

Two months later, Colonel McGender met 
Cochran, as the latter was coming do wh from the 
Kean place. 

“ You are regular, in your Consultations with 
the widow and lsam,” he said, satirically. 
“You do not think the cause such a humbug, as 
you did at first, apparently? I hear you are 
very mtich interested, in it.” 

“I am interested in it; afcd in the family,” 
said Godfrey, gravely, but curtly;.and turning, 
in a marked manner, away. He weht into his 
office, shut and locked, the door, and sat down, 
gloomily, by the fire. 

Two months ago, he had fancied himself a 
shrewd, longheaded fellow; he was not so sure 
of it now. He loved Mona Kean, with air the 
strength of a masculine, direct nature. Yet the 
girl was entangled in a labyrinth of difficulty; 
and what had he done to rescue*her? Worse 
than nothing. He hod not been able to prove 
that lsam was a villain, obtaining money on false 
pretences; he had not even been able to convince 
a single member of the Kean family, that the 
man was mistaken- in his. hopes and plans. 

“ The fellow,” he groaned, “ has not spent half a 
lifetime, in weaving his web, for me to tear it to 
pieces in a day.” Mona’s mother regarded! 
Godfrey with suspicion, because he offered only \ 
advice, and not money; and Mona, herself, j 
gentle, patient, pliable, was a weak tool, for her j 
mother and lsam to handle.' < 

“If she loved me, and was like any other \ 


girl,” said the young man, hotly, pacing up and 
down his bare, little office, “ she would pul her¬ 
self into my hands.” 

The two months of their acquaintance, seemed 
an eternity. The girl ought to be ready to for¬ 
swear mother—life itself—^for him, he thought, by 
this time. But Mona was not like other girls. 
She had been brought up in an unnatural, morbid 
solitude, with her mother; and this ■ intangible, 

| great idea, which, like a ravenous Moloch, had 
; devoured every childish and womanly feeling or 
hope.* She thought of her friendship, as she 
; called it, with Godfrey, with, a trembling delight 
; and terror; but she never would take courage 
: from it to act. She had, too, that obstinate 
quality, peculiar to most amiable people, of 
i obliging to their own opinions, with, or without, 
| reason. She daily baffled Godfrey, with this 
< habit. 

|. “1 will not have you accuse lsam,” she had 
said, that morning. “He may be mistaken in 
his expectations; but he is a dupe, with the rest 
of the Keans; not a swindler. What could be 
his object?” • 

“Why, he has mode a comfortable living, 
from your mother’s credulity, alonei” 

“ That might be true of the past; but it cannot 
be true, now. We are paupers. We have 
nothing but this house, and the vegetables we 
raise on the ground: he could turn ns out, any 
day. Why does he not do H? He is our friend. 
He believes in the cause. He believes me to be 
the heiress. 1 If he does hot, what purpose has 
he in keeping up his league with mother?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Godfrey, moodily. “ But 
I’ll make it the work of my life to find out. I 
have suspected, at times, Mona, that he wished,' 
by some means, to force you to marry him.” 

Mona laughed. 

“Nohsensel” she said. “Isam has a wife, 
already. She is in on insane asylum. But she 
is a live woman, and his wife.” 

“ So much the better. Then, I must look else¬ 
where for his motive.” 

The young man was suspicious and gloomy. 
His business called him to the mountains, and he 
would probably not be able to return for a month. 
“ I do not fed .satisfied to leave you,” he had 
said, again and* again, to Mona. “I have a 
strange presentiment of evil.” 

She laughed, merrily. She had grown strnnge- 
ly light-hearted, of late. What possible danger 
can befall me?” she said. “The cause works 
slowly. I have been in its dutches for fifteen 
years, and I still live.” 

“ Such life as it is.” He looked into the little 
face that had grown so dear to him; at the worn. 
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stooped figure. If he could gather her into his 
arms, and teach her what life wee—a life, royal 
and beautiful with his love I 

Cochran packed his valise, and started, that 
day, for the mountains. Mr. Isam Kean, from j 
an upper window of the hotel, watched him go ;j 
aboard the train. When it had disappeared, with ; 
a shriek and roar, that pale and flaccid gentle- 
man put on hi9 white Pongee cap, took up his : 
rattan cane, and set off for the Kean mansion, 
smiling softly to himself, as he walked. 

Mrs. Kean had been confined to the house for 
several weeks. Her ailment was a cold, a weak¬ 
ness; a mere nothing, the indomitable little 
woman said. She found herself unable to walk, 
however, for a few days, and grew thinner, if 
that were possible. Mr. Isam Kean seated him¬ 
self, gently, beside her, and felt her pulse. 

“ Have you drunk the wine I sent up, cousin 
Arabella?” be said, gently. 

“ Yes, Isam ; regularly. Fll do anything to 
get well. I cannot leave my little girl, until she 
has her rights.” 

“ What,” he exclaimed, " nervous! Arabella, 

I have regarded you as *a Spartan woman, and 
now you are conquered by a slight catarrh, a 
mere megrim.” 

Mrs. Kean drew herself into a sitting posture. 
“1 will take a glass of wine now, Isam,” she 
said, holding out a trembling hand. “I’m not 
a weak woman, and you know it. But I’ve 
waited so long, and now, when victory is so 
near—in a year, you say ?” 

“ In less than a year,” pouring out the wine. 

“ Oh ! To see my child held her state, going . 
from castle to castie; her tenantry, crowding j 
about her; welcomed by the noblest in the land j 
to her own place I She tires of her poverty. She 
cannot live on an idea, as I have done, for years— j 
years! Sometimes I think I shall not live to see 
it. But the money will be paid, promptly, if I s 
die? The insurance companies will not delay? \ 
Because, if it were a critical time, and they de* j 
layed a month, Isam, all might be lost.” 

“They will not delay. But we. shoH :never 
draw that money. You are a hale, robust woman, 
Arabella. I simply insured your life, as a pre¬ 
caution, in the extreme and unlikely event of 
your death. I have guarded against every con¬ 
tingency,” with a sigh. 

“You have beeh faitbfbl, I^am,” pressing his 
hand; 41 but what is your object in taking out a 
policy on Mona’s life? What will be the use of 
money, if she dies ?” 

An amused glitter flashed into the pale eyes; 
but vanished, instantly. “ You misunderstand,” 
be replied. “ This is to Insure an annuity to 


Monk. In case—an almost impossible case—that 
the decision of our claim is deferred for years, 
this will provide funds for its prosecution.” 

“ Oh I I do not understand business, as you 
know, Isam,” sinking back, .wearily. “ 1 have 
instructed Mona that the medical examiners 
will call upon her, to-tnoifrow.'’ 

“ And'she was willing?” 

“ Quite willing.” 

“ I thought that fellow, Cochran, might inter¬ 
fere.” 

“No. He is a Kean, Isam. A gentleman— 
slow of belief as to his own rights. But you 
judge him harshly.” 

Isam did not answer. 

“ Who pays the premiums On these policies?” 

“Oh,” he answered, affecting carelessness, 
“ Fll attend to that. A mere bagatelle.” 

“ You are always kind, Isam. You shall be 
repaid, a thousand times, when we come to our 
own again,” smiling, faintly. “ You must go, 
now. * I am strangely weak and drowsy.” 

Godfrey Cochran received two letters from 
Mona, while in the mountains. The first was 
filled with praises of her cousin’s kindness. He 
sent them wine, meat,, fruit, delicacies of every 
kind, on the pretence of ministering to her 
mother, who grew weaker, each day. Cochran 
replied briefly. He was not at all pleased with 
her enthusiasm, and did not echo it; advised 
her to consult a physician, as to her mother’s 
ailments; and ended the letter with the fond, 
feather-light fancies, which were so weighty to 
them both. The second letter was banded to 
him by the village postmaster, with one from 
McGender, Cochran put the delicate little note 
aside, until he should be alone, and read the 
coloncl’e. It was but a scratch. 

“ Mrs. Kean is sinking fast, Coohran,” it s&id, 
“ and if, as I suspect, you have a special interest 
in that quarter, I advise you to come down. The 
same sympfoms are slowly being developed in 
Mon*ny though * n a less degree. The physicians 
suspect local malaria—swamps, etc.” 

He tore open Mona’s letter. It was merely an 
incoherent, pitiful little cry. Her mother was 
better, to-day. She was sure she WAS better. 
She talked ef dying. The doctor warned her to be 
prepared for the worst. But she could not die! 
God would not deal so cruelly. “ Whom have I, 
but her?” the girl wrote, “ ahd I have never had 
\ her all to myself. The cause always has cqme bo- 
| tween us. Even now, she thinks of it, night and 
j day. She would push me on to my rights, even 
over her grave. She told me, jtost now, thait Isam 
had insured her life, a year ago, to secure money 
to go on with the claim, in case she died.” 
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Cochran gave a hoarse exclamation, and thrust 
the letter into his pocket. 

A train "was just leaving the station. In five 
minutes, he was on his way to Cumberland. 

The Kean house, that evening, was fall of the 
family. They were a clannish people, and 
although they had held themselves aloof firom 
cousin Arabella, during her life, finding her 
pride intolerable, they were now ready to forgive 
the dying, little woman, who had fought so des¬ 
perately and so long, in vain. Mona, tearless 
and quiet, held her mother in her arms. Isam, 
a shade more coloress than ugual, busied himself 
in the room, to the tearful admiration of all the 
women. 

“ What a nuree he is !” said Colonel McGender, 
to his wife. “ No woman’s touch could be more 
tender.” 

Isam poured out a glass of wine, and carried 
it, on tiptoe, to Mona. 

“ Drink it, my -child,” he whispered. " For 
her sake. You must keep up your strength.” 

Mona did not seem to hear him. lie held it 
to her lips, when a firm hand seized it. It was 
Cochran’s. 

He carried it quickly to the door, and gave it 
to the physician. 

‘‘There is the proof! ? * he said. The young 
man’s voice Was quiet, but he shook with ex¬ 
citement. He had brought two physicians with 
him, from the town. They talked apart to the 
Cld doctor, who had Charge of the case, in anx¬ 
ious, indignant tones. A vague alarm spread 
ambngst the bystanders. 

Isam glanced rapidly about the room. His 
round, babyish face grew more and more pallid, 
as if the small portion of human blood, in his 
body, had deserted it wholly. His eyes shone, 
with a vindictive glimmer, on Cochran. Then 
he stealthily stepped nearer to the open door. 


“ It is a most scandalous and absurd charge,” 
muttered the old doctor, to his colleagues, in the 
next room. 

"Possibly,? said the other. “But I will 
transmit the wine to a chemist, for analysis.” 

“ By what right do you interfere, Mr. Coch¬ 
ran ?” asked the old physician. “ Miss Kean 
hinted no suspicions of her cousin.” 

“ By the right of a man who loves her,” said 
the young fellow. “ God helping me, she shall 
not be murdered.” His voice almost failed him, 
so terrible was his agitation. 

“What, in heaven’s name, is the matter?” 
said the colonel, coming up. 

Godfrey caught his hand. “ McGender, do 
you and your wife take charge of those two 
women. Do not let a morsel of food cross their 
mouths, which does not come through your hands.’* 

But his precautions were useless. Isam Kean 
had disappeared, and never was Been in Cum¬ 
berland again. Mrs. Kean, with a different diet 
and nurse, revived, and lingered for a few months; 
long enough to see her daughter Cochran’s wife. 

“Yon will ptleh her claim, Godfrey?” were 
her last words. * 

“ I will take care of all her rights,” he said, 
solemnly. 

The result of the analysis of the wine was 
whispered, among all of the Kean dan; but, fdr 
the sake of the family, however, the story w«s 
smothered and forgotten. 

They are happy, though poor, this great Kean 
clan. The Kean estate, to which they are heirs* 
serves theni instead of land rentals, or bank 
stock. It is an invisible wealth, which never 
falls in value. * 

Godfrey and Mona are the only members of 
the family, who hold no 6hare in it. Their riches 
consist only in health, good humor, plenty of 
children, hard work, and happiness. 


ANGELA/ 

BT IL L A WHtEtlE. 


Last night, I saw Angela—Beppo’B bride. 

She veiled her eyes, and looked at mo askance. 
Her mien was haugthy; and distrust, and pride, 
Were mingled in her glance. 

I strove tq wfn ope friendly look or word— 

In vain. To me, she was both deaf and blind. 
Yet, I was told she spoke of me—and heard 
Her speech was scarcely kind. 

Ungrateful world! those whom we most befriend, 
With curses often pay the debt they owe. 

And those whom we give blessings, in the end, 
Give back to ns a blow. 


One time, I gave a beggar,ip the street, 

The scarf I wore—to keep her from the cold. 
Next time we chanced, by accident, to meet, 

- She was instil ting—bold. 

I gave Angela Beppo. He was mine. 

To keep forever, or to send. away. 

If I had willed it, she would sit and pine, 

Id loneliness, to-day. 

A11 her great joy, all her supreme delight, 

I gave to her, most willingly—to find: 

I seem a hateful objoct In her sight. 

Why Is she so unkind ? 
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Brandt Grssham had just returned from 
Europe, where he had spent the three years 
since graduating at Yale. He was, now, at his 
lather’s country-seat, a couple of miles distant 
from one of those pretty, little towns, which the 
traveler passes, on his way from New York to 
Boston, and which it is not neeessary, for the 
purposes of our story, to locate more definitely. 

He had gone out, the day after his arrival, for 
& walk, and was strolling in the direction of the 
town, along the banks of a little river, when he 
came to a handsome stone bridge. He was just 
about to cross it, when he saw, before him, 
a young lady, evidently frightened by a great 
dog, which had been sunning himself on the 
parapet, and had now jumped down, and, with 
an angry growl, was barring her progress. The 
young lady had paused, for p moment, not exactly 
afraid, but in order to think what was best to do ; 
for, if she retreated, she knew the brute would 
pmsue her, and, if she advanced, he might prove 
dangerous. Brandt speedily ended the enjoy¬ 
ment the creature evidently felt, in alarming his 
victim; for, rushing up, he dealt the beast a blow 
over the head, with a stout Walking-stick, which 
sent him sprawling. He followed the attack up, 
by a chastisement so severe, that the animal 
speedily ran off, his exultant barks changed to 
direful howls. 

Then, Brandt turned towards the young lady, 
and saw-—oh, the prettiest, sweetest face, that 
had ever met his gaze, even in this favored land 
of America, where All the wopnen are so beautiful. 
For a moment, he quite forgot his good manners, 
and stood, staring with all his eyes. The young 
girl recovered more quickly, from her fright, than 
he did from his admiring wonder. She raised 
herself from the parapet, against which she hod 
retreated, and said, somewhat breathlessly: 

" Thank you, very much. I really was a little 
frightened.” 

Brandt recollected himself; lifted his hat; 
and answered, with the frank, pleasant smile, 
which few people could ever resist. 

" At all events, we have routed the enemy—he 
nms as if he never meant to stop.” 

The young lady looked, in the direction to which 
he pointed, and saw the dog dashing across the 
fields, at a tremendous rate, leaping the fences 
hke a deer, and still howling as he fled. 


“ Yes. I don’t think he will attack anybody, 
on the bridge,, a second time,” she said, turning 
back to Brandt, with an answering smile. “ l 
am so much obliged.” 

She bowed, as if about to move on. But he 
ventured to say, delaying her: 

M Had you not better wait a little ? You look 
rather pale, still.” 

She was trembling a good deal, and accepted his 
advice. She leaned against the parapet. again, 
for a few instants, while Brandt kept his stand 
near, and ventured a few remarks, to which she 
answered, courteously. He would willingly have 
prolonged the conversation; but the girl soon 
got her. color and strength back, and thanking 
him onoe more, turned in the direction of the town. 

M That brute has spoiled your walk: you were 
going the other way,” cried Brandt, who was, by 
no means, timid; and though fluttered by the 
stranger’s loveliness, was quite ready to follow 
up the advantage he had gained. 

“ Oh, no,” she replied. “ I only meant to 
come as far as the middle of the bridge. Good¬ 
morning.” 

“ If you are in the least afraid, pray let me 
aeoompany you to the village,” pleaded Brandt. 

** You are very kind; but it is only a few 
steps: there is no danger of my enemy coming 
back,” she said ; and bestowing another grateful 
smile upon him, she bowed, and walked away. 

Brandt had to let her go; there was no help 
for it; he could not even hate the satisfaction 
of following, to see where she went, because 
that would be rude. However, he consoled 
himself by thinking that he was certain to meet 
her again ; she might easily be a member Of some 
family, with whom he was acquainted; 

The. next day was Sunday; and Brandt drove 
to town, to church, with his mother; and there; 
met with his reward. Gazing about, in a pause in 
the service, while the clergyman had disappeared 
to change his surplice; Brandt saw, in a distant 
pew, the young , lady whom he had encountered 
the previous afternoon. She looked even prettier 
than then; By her side sat a grim, Sphinx-like 
female, of " uncertain age,” whose face seemed 
not unfamiliar. 

Brandt handed his mother her handkerchief, 
which she had just dropped, and took the op¬ 
portunity to whisper; 

( 279 ) 
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“Who is that young lady, in the pew over 
there, with that Btony-looking old maid ?” 

“ Oh, hush, dear!” whispered his mother. 

“But who is it?” 

“Alice James, I suppose,” replied his mother, 
and shook her head at him; and then turned 
away, as a reproof; but, immediately after, she 
stole her hand along the cushion, and' patted his, 
softly, afraid that her reprimand might have been 
too sever#. 

Brandt said no more, till he and his mother 
were in the carriage, driving homewards. Then 
he asked: 

“ Alice James, did you say ? Why, she must 
be a relation of ours I” 

“Oh, I suppose so—your father’s second 
cousin. Miss Judith is her aunt,” replied his 
toother. 

“And that was Miss Judith, in the pew with 
her? Does she live with her aunt?” 

“ I believe fso—has for four or five years. Oh, 
don’t talk about them—it makes me nervous to 
hear Miss Judith mentioned,” shivered Mrs. 
Gresham. “I declare, sometimes I almost hato 
coming back here in the summer. The sight of 
her always makes your father: fiercer than ever 
against her.” 

“ Poor little mother,” said Brandt, soothingly, 
and then dropped the subject; for he remem¬ 
bered all about Miss Judith now; and he knew 
how timid his mother was, and in what awe she j 
stood of his father. 

It was quite ah old story. Miss, Judith and 
Mr. Gresham had been cousins, and had played 
together, as children, in the old mansion, where 
the Greshams now lived. They had been so very 
intimate, as they grew up, that many thought it 
would end in a Wedding- and when Peter 
Gresham married the rich, but characterless 
Mary Bond, not k few said that it nearly broke 
his cousin’s heart. Certain it is, the intimacy 
ceased, from that day. Not many years after, 
what had become the coldest and most distant 
acquaintance, turned into bitter enmity. A 
mutual relation, old aunt Sophia Torbeck, died, 
leaving behind her an immense fortune, and an 
unsatisfactory will, about the meaning of which 
Miss Judith and Peter Gresham went to law, 
each claiming to be the heir. The two had been 
quarreling over this testament, when Brandt 
first went to collegethey were quarreling over 
it, when he sfiftlcd to Europe; and they were 
Quarreling ever li A till. Not a day passed, that 
his father, now grown old and gouty, did not 
anathematize' Miss Judith. No wonder, there¬ 
fore, that phoif, weak. Mrs. Gresham trembled, 
even to heai her name. 


But Brandt, though he said no more, could not 
get the image of his consin, as he was glad to call 
her, to himself, out of his mind. He took to 
strolling, daily, by the little river, in hopes of 
meeting her again. Nor was it long before he 
was rewarded. Two days after, just as he had 
crossed the Btone bridge, he saw her approaching. 
She did not, at first, observe him. She seemed 
lost, in fket, in a reverie. Her beautiful eyes had 
a wistful, yearning look, and the lovely mouth a 
certain sadness, which did not belong to her age. 
Brandt’s heart went out to her in pity. “ Poor 
thing,” he said to himself, “ I have no doubt she 
has a dreadful time of it, with that old harridan, 
whose temper, everybody says, is absolutely 
fiendish.” 

He raised his hat, with a cheerfbl “ good-morn¬ 
ing,” as she approached. 

She started, and appeared, for a moment, as 
if she were about to turn back, without even ac¬ 
knowledging the salutation. But he said, quickly: 

“ Miss James, I am your cousin, Brandt 
Gresham. Won’t you speak to me?” 

“ Oh, you know,'then 1” she exclaimed, a smile 
stealing across the half alarmed expression in 
her face; and, os she spoke, she glanced nerv¬ 
ously over her shoulder, os if afraid someone 
might be watching. 

“ Yes, we are cousins,” continued Brandt, 
eagerly. “ I was so pleased, when I found it 
out, yesterday ! I have very few relatives, and 
cousin is such a pleasant relationship. I hope 
you mean to be good-natured, and say you are 
not sorry to haVe fonnd a new one.” 

“ Oh, 1 must not—I dare not I” exclaimed the 
girl. “ Please don’t think me ungrateftil—after 
your kindness the other day—and all! But my 
aunt would never forgive me; you know she and 
your father are—arc not on good terms.” 

“ That is a very mild way of putting it,” re¬ 
turned Brandt, laughing outright. “They hate 
each other awftilly, and have been fighting, for 
years, over that stupid old aunt Sophia’s stupider 
will. But I have nothing to do with that, and 
why should you ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I know ? but it is different,” stam¬ 
mered Alice. 

“Don’t you think it shocking for relatives 
to quarrel?” demanded Brandt, checking his 
laughter. 

“ Indeed I do,” returned AMce. 

“ Then you can’t consider it right, that you 
and I should have any part in their enmities,” 
added Brandt. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, earnestly. “But 
aunt—” 

“ What has she got to do with it?” interrupted 
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the impetuous Brandt. 44 She has never forbidden 
you to 8peak to me, has she?*’ 

44 Ok, no; I don’t suppose she ever dreamed I 
wsold get the chanoe.” 

44 Then, you see, you; don’t disobey herin doing 
so,” cried Brandt, taking a. Jesuitical view of the 
matter, which would hare convinced Miss Judith, 
had she heard him, that he was ftiMBing a pre¬ 
diction, which she had often made, that he would 
grow np an utterly abandoned character. 

Alice shook her head, so decidedly, that Brandt 
feared she was about to express a doubt of the 
honesty of his proposition. So he hastened to 
ask: 

44 Has she spoken of me ?” 

44 She did yesterd^. She saw youin church,” 
Alice replied, rather hesitatingly. 

44 1 know what she said,” cried Brandt, laugh¬ 
ing again. 44 4 There’s that scapegrace, Peter 
Gresham’s son, come beck; he will go to ruin 
in this world, and destruction in the next I* ” He 
divined the words so perfectly, that Alice laughed, 
in spite of herself. 

44 My aunt is very, very .firm,” she said, after 
a moment. 

44 She is as obstinate as a, mule; all these 
Greshams are 1” cried Brandt. 

44 Do you share the family failing?” asked 
Alioe, mischievously. 

“ No. I inherit my little mother’s sweetness 
of disposition,” he answered, gaily. “I am as 
yielding as possible.” 

44 She has such a sweet, nice face,” qried Alice. 
44 1 always like to look,at her—I am sure she hi 
▼ery good.” 

44 The dearest little woman in the world,” said 
Brandt. 44 1 wish you knew her.” And then 
he added to himself 44 1 wish she was more firm; 
she might help me, in that case.” 

44 Ah,” sighed Alice, 44 there’s no chance of my 
everknowing her.” 

44 Not—not at present—perhaps l” Brandt stam¬ 
mered. 44 'But you eee her health i is not good— 
that makes her moretimid—and she never dares 
go against myfather.” 

44 And I must mot go against my aunt,” re¬ 
turned Alice. 44 1 live with her—she takes eare 
of me, Mr. Gresham^—’” 

44 Oh, please don’t oall me by that name, else I 
shall think you want to claim a share in the 
fomily quarrels and: hates,” he interrupted. 

44 Indeed, no! But—” 

44 Then call me cousin, or Brandt! You know 
it isn’t reasonable, for relations to be stiff and 
formal, cousin Alice*” 

44 Well, then, cousin Brandt 1” she said, ;with a 
smile, and another lovely blush. But her face 
Vol. LXXX.— 19. 


quickly grew grave agmn. “ What 1 wanted to 
say, was, you must really leave me,” she said. 

44 It isn’t right for me to go oontrary to aunt 
Judith’s wishee, while l live under her roof. 
You can understand what I mean—oh, I can’t 
explain—if my aunt saw you, with me, she would 
be very angry,” 

With this, she bowed to him, and resolutely 
turned away. He gaaed after her, with a sigh; 
but he was of a hopeful nature; and he said to 
himself, 44 1 won’t give it np yet; she must, she 
shall come round.” Bo, the next day, and the 
next, and the next, for nearly a week, he haunted 
that, and every other road, in the vicinity of the 
town, trusting to meet her again. But Alice, 
fearing this, kept within door. She was trying 
to be loyal to her aunt; but it was her aunt, her¬ 
self, who prevented it. 

44 Alioe James,” she said, one day, 44 why don’t 
you take your walks ? You haven’t been out for 
: four whole days.” 

44 1—I don’t core to walk; at lesst, this morn¬ 
ing, aunt,” replied Alice. 

^Of course yoki don’t, just because the doctor 
1 said you must I I suppose you want to try and 
fall ill from sheer idleness, and make people pity 
you. Have the goodness to go out, at onoe.” 

w But, annU-^’ 

44 1 must request you not to argue. When 1 wm 
a child of your age, I should never have dreamed 
of venturing to dispute my elders. The doctor 
said you were to walk daily, walk you must. 
Not but what yon are strong enough, already; 
but since I’ve bad to pay him for his advice, take 
it you shall,” replied Missdudiih. 

So Brandt, who had chosen a road, on quite 
the other side of the town from the bridge,, saw 
Alice, to his great delight, approaching* She 
had i selected fhat very wood, to avoid him.. But 
he was too shrewd for hex: he had suspected 
she would do it. He came up, briskly. 

She tried, at first, to be stately; but? that 
seemed ungrateful, she thought, and so thawed;: 
and, before long, she forgot, for the tfrne,.tb*tto« 
talk with him was a tacit deception towmrds tier, 
aunt. 

Before they separated, Alice felt as if Ke were* 
not only a oousin, but an old friend. He had 
told her a great deal about himself, by way of ' 
inviting her confidence; and though]she spoke 
gently and respectfully of thait*- relative, her 
disclosures showed Brandt, wK*t* a colbriess, 
dismal life j she had led, duritog the four years, 
in which Miss Judith’s gloomy dwelling had 
been her home. 

Her widowed mother had died suddenly, 
when Alice was fifteen, and Miss Judith had 
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become her guardian. She seemed to think 
herself under great obligations to her aunt; and, 
without meaning to do so, betrayed the fact, that 
it had been impressed upon her, that she was 
little more than an object of charity. But Brandt « 
knew that her little Income of three hundred j 
dollars must serve to pay, at least, half the j 
expenses of Miss Judith’s narrow establishment, j 
and the completion of the girl’s education had 
not cost a penny; tor the old rector, lately dead, 
had taken her for his pupil, out of pure affection, 
and admiration of he* talents. 

Miss Judith had tow acquaintances, and seldom 
paid, or received visits; so that Alice scaroely 
knew anybody in the town. During the past win¬ 
ter, she had been seriously ill, and was not very 
strong yet. This spring, the doctor had declared 
that she must take daily exercise. Before that, 
she had seldom got out, except for a little stroll 
about the square, in her aunt’s companionship; 
but since long walks had been ordered, she had, 
at least, had freedom and repose from Miss 
Judith’8 society, now and then. , 

Yet, it was plain, that Alice had not submitted 
to this dreary existence, from any lack of spirit 
or energy. At first, she had been so crushed by 
the loss of her mother, that, in her loneliness and 
desolation, she hod clung to even Miss Judith; 
and, later, submission had appeared a duty. 
Now, there was a 4till Stronger reason added. 
Miss Judith, who had always appeared made of 
iron, had latelyftbegun to toil in health, and was 
a martyr to rheumatic attacks. Indeed, Alice’s 
own illness had been brought On by incessant 
watching, day and night, for a whole fortnight, 
and by performing duties which overtaxed her 
strength. So, when Miss Judith neeeded care, it 
would be a positive sin, Alice felt, for her to 
carry out the resolution she had, at one time, 
cherished, of trying to obtain a situation as 
governess, in some family or school. 

Brandt wondered, that all hopefulness and 
gayety had not been utterly withered, under the 
wearing restraints of such aU existence; Aid he j 
admired her courage, her patience, her cheerful¬ 
ness, as a new revelation in the way of woman- \ 
hood. 

They parted, without any marked resistance, 
on Brandt’s part, to Alice’s verdict, that, though 
they wert cousins, and she should be glad to j 
regard him as a friend, any freedom of inter¬ 
course between them was impossible. Master » 
Brandt, very wisely, impatient as he was, ] 
allowed three days to pass, before he again put l 
himself in Alice’s way; and the days had seemed 
so doubly dreary to Alice, after that brief glimpse l 
of sunshine, that she could remember nothing > 


about her resolves, in the pleasure of seeing him 
again. 

They met several times; and, at last, feeling 
that he could better combat her scruples on 
paper, Brandt put into her hand a long and 
remarkably well-written epistle; and the effect 
was, that Alice decided, that, in regard to 
continuing her cousin’s acquaintance, she had s 
right to follow her own wishes. 

For more than six weeks, the young people 
managed to see each other, very often; and to do 
it without meeting any person, who betrayed 
them to the heads of either of their respected 
households. 

But bad news came to them, suddenly. 

\ One day, just as Brandt wag preparing to lesve 
j the house, his tother, who had been, tor a week, 

\ a prisoner, owing to a severe attack of gout, sent 
| for his son, into the library, where he reclined, 

< swathed up like an Egyptian mummy. Old 
| Peter had, that morning, received news of some 
| important business in New York, which required 
5 immediate attention; Brandt must go in his 
> place, and there might be involved a voyage to 
\ England, and an absenoe of several months. No 
time could be lost; it was neoessary Brandt 
should start that evening. A couple of days 
would decide whether the sea voyage was 
; necessary ; but as matters now looked, it seemed 
unavoidable. 

Of course* hesitation was out of the question. 
As soon as she heard the news, Mrs. Gresham 
indulged in a nervous attack, which roused old 
Peter's anger; and it was some time, before 
Brandt could escape. 

He hurried away to the riverside, where he 
found Alice. The evil tidings had to be quickly 
told; but, with & woman’s intuition, she had 
seen that he was in trouble, the instant she 
looked in his thee. 

“Oh, what has happened?” she exeUimed. 
“ Is your tother worse ?” 

No, no,” he replied. “ It’s not that. Alice, 
I’ve got to go away—to start to-night. I shall, 
probably, be obliged to sail for England, on 
Saturday. If I do, i shall be gone nearly a 
year.” 

She sat down, white and trembling. 

“It is so sudden,” she said* piteously. “I 
don’t daore to think how I shall miss you. But 
that is very selfish of me—I oughtn’t to remem¬ 
ber my little disappointments. 'What a grief it 
must be to you, to leave your mother so soon." 

4 ‘0h, I dare say, she will follow me,” said 
Brandt. “Alice, Alice, don’t you see what 
it is that troubles me? It breaks my heart, to 
think of quitting you—it drives me half mad/’ 
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The pain in his face, the passionate love, which 
showed in the earnest eyes fixed upon her, 
brought a sudden revelation to Alice. Girl-like, 
she had drifted on, during these sunny weeks, 
without allowing any clear perception of what 
this change in her life really meant; but now 
she read his secret and her own. 

“I—I am so sorry,” she faltered, turning 
away her hand. 

“ Can’t you say anything more than that ?” he 
cried. “I love you, Alioo—surely you must j 
know it. I have kept silence. I wanted to give 
you time; but you must answer me now. You 
must feel that you have had my whole heart, j 
since the first moment we met.” j 

She looked up at him, through a sudden mist of i 
tears; her odor came and went; but she said, 
steadily; 

“ No—I didn’t think—I—’’ 

“But you believe it now?” he exclaimed. 

“ And you love me, AHce—own that you do—-you 
love me.” 

He knelt beside her, as she sat; put his arm 
about her; and drew her towards him. For an 
instant, she remained passive in his embrace, 
while he uttered a thousand wild protestations, 
and begged her to speak. Then she pushed him 
gently back, and answered: 

“ I mustn’t say it, Brandt—I mustn’t say it.” 

"Alice!” 

“Wait. Don’t be angry,” she pleaded. 
“Think of my aunt. Think of your father. 
What would they say ?” 

“Time enough to think of them,* after,” he 
exclaimed. “ The question is between you and 
me, Alice. You do love me—you do—you can¬ 
not deny it.” 

She rose, and regarded him, steadily, wiping 
away her tears. 

“ I shan’t deny it,” she answered; “ but I did 
not know it, until now.” 

“ My darling, my life!” he cried, trying to 
take her in his arms again. But she retreated. 

“Listen—you must listen,” she said. 

“ If you are going to talk about our relations 
*nd their quarrel8,1 won’t hear a word,” replied \ 
Brandt. “You have owned that you love me. ] 
You can’t take it back now. Let the rest go. 
There is no time to settle anything—I must 
catch the train. I shall come back, I hope, 
before I sail. If I don’t, Alice, I can be as sure 
of you as I am of myself—you will be true to our 
love.” 

“Yes, I shall be true,” Bhe said. “I could 
not help it, if I would. But it will only bring us 
trouble.” t 

“ I know what you moan. You are thinking \ 


my father will refuse his consent. Then you 
must marry me without it.” 

“That I can never do,” she answered. 

“ Alice James 1” called a voice, at this instant; 
a voice which sounded stern enough, to have 
been that of Rhademanthus, calling some unhappy 
and unpardonable criminal up to judgment. 
“ Alice James!” 

They turned, and saw Miss Judith, standing 
at a little diststnce, shaking from head to foot, in 
cold, white wrath. She had not been down to 
the river, for at least a year; and really, except 
that fate must have decided that the time had 
come for her to endure this blow, than which 
none more severe had struck her in years, it 
would be impossible to account for the impulse, 
which had led her steps thither to-day. 

When Brandt perceived her, he drew closer to 
Alice; passed his arm about her waist; and said, 
with calm dignity t 

“ You have come, just in time* Miss Judith. 
We have found out, Alice and I, that we love 
each other.” 

Miss Judith got her strength back enough to 
step forward; she tried to pull her niece towards 
her; but Brandt put his disengaged hand 
between them^ 

“You abominable pair!” she said, in a slow, 
choked voice. “ Come here, this instant, Aliee! 
Who is this man?” 

“I fancy you know your own relative/’ eaiJ 
Brandt, before Alioe could speak. 

“ Oh, it is Peter Gresham’s 'scapegrace,” ex¬ 
claimed Miss Judith, eyeing him from head to 
foot, with angry scorn.. 

“The same, at your service,” replied Brandt. 

“You—you—” Miss Judith checked herself, 
in time. Furious as she was, she preserved 
sufficient gleams of sanity, to be a little startled 
by the epithet, which she ibund on her lips. 
She turned to her niece, and said, in a tone 
which she tried hard to render calm, “Alice 
James, either send that young man away, or you 
and I part forever. I say nothing, now, as to 
your disgraceful conduct. I cannot stoop to 
characterize his villany, by the only words 
that would express it. I only command you to 
bid him go, and to promise me, now and here, 
that you will never speak to him again.” 

“ I have no need to make you promises,” said 
Alice. “ Brandt knows—” 

“That you will, one day, b^his wife,” inter¬ 
rupted the young man. 

“No, Brandt, no—that is impossible,” cried 
Alice. “ Don’t fnake it any harder than you can 
help. Aunt Judith, perhaps I have been wrong, 
not to tell you, that I knew my cousin—’* 
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“Do you really think so?” broke in Miss 
Judith, with prodigious scorn. 

“She was right, not to tell yon,” added 
Brandt. “I should think your conduct and 
language, now, must oonrinoe her of that.” 

“ I believe,” said Miss Judith, “ that there is 
law in the land. I may be mistaken, after what 
1 have seen Jo-day with these eyes; I will pre¬ 
tend to be certain of nothing; but I believe we 
are still a law-abiding people. .If Peter Gresh¬ 
am’s eon wants to use actionable words, he can.” 

“Hush, Brandt; don’t irritate her,” Atioe 
said, as her cousftt was about to speak. “ Aunt 
Judith, don’t say any mere.” 

“ Upon my word!” exclaimed Miss Judith, as 
much astonished, as she could have been, if the 
traditional worm had turned upon her. 

Brandt felt that Alice was the wiser of the 
two. He turned his back on Miss Judith. 
4 4 Alice, darling—good-bye. You have promised, 
remember,” he said, “ yon will be true.” 

44 In every way, Brandt—to you and to my¬ 
self,” she answered. 

44 You will see me again, before I Bail,” he 
said. “ Perhaps, after aH, I may not go to 
England.” 

44 It will be better for you not toeome back, at 
present, Brandt,” she replied. 

44 Good heavens, Alios! How can you speak 
like that—” 

“Sit,” broke hi Miss Judith, “if you were 
not a lunatio, as Weft** a reprobate, you wouldn't 
stop her, when she speaks a word of sense.” 

44 You oan’t stake me believe you don't oare, 
Alice,” he went on, regardless of the spinster's 
interruption. 

44 Should I be likely to try?” she asked, with 
a heavenly smile. 

44 Oh, you creature !*' gasped Mies Judith. 

44 Alice! Alice !" he exclaimed; and oaUgbt 
her in his arms, and held her dose to his heart; 


while Miss Judith positively foamed at the 
mouth. 

She folt that she had not been equal to the 
occasion. Neither Miriam, nor Deborah, would 
have behaved like this 1 She tried to speak, to 
dewuneiate, anathematise; no maledictions would 
utter themselves; she heard herself gasp out: 

44 ril tell your father, sir!” 

Then she fairly covered her Jboe with her 
hands, conscious that this lame and impotent 
conclusion was a crowning Mow. She was roused 
by hearing Alice say: 

44 Are you ready to go home, aunt Judith?” 

She looked up; Brandt bad disappeared. 

44 Has he gone ?” she gasped. 44 Now, then—” 

44 Now, aunt Juditii* wo will go to the house,” 
Alioe interrupted. 44 1 can bear nothing more, 
to-day. You must leave me alone, else we will 
Agree to accept the threat you uttered, and part 
forever.” 

# 

The girl walked sway in silence. Miss Judith 
stood staring after her; astonishment absolutely 
masterihg her wrath. During four years, Alice 
had been the most submissive of creatures; and, 
to watch her in this new development of character, 
made the spinster feel as if the object of her 
tyranny had suddenly disappeared, and left in 
her stead a woman, whom no vituperation could 
touch, no menaces disarm. 

In spite of all her despotism, if ever Miss 
Judith had loved anybody, 'since the days when 
she and Peter Gresham were young, and she had 
loved him, and been jilted by him, that person 
was Alice James. The possibility of her going 
away; of having, also, to relinquish the use of 
her income, filled Miss Judith with dismay. 

44 That—that cub,” she groaned, fairly shaking 
her clenched hand in the direction which Brandt 
had taken. 44 I’ll be even with him, and 1*11 
punish old Peter—Pater shall hear the truth.” 

[TO BE CONTfEOXD.] 


TO ONE WHO IS ABSENT. 

^ — — i 

BY EMILY SANBORN^ h 


Thou art away. The moonbeams bright are gleaming, 
Softly, on many a gladsome scene, to-night. 

Borns omths bfeem, I hear me merry chiming 
Of music's voices, blendingdn Might. 

Thou art away. rhearkind voices near me 
Speaking in words of love, and kindly tone; 
Unheeded, oa sty ears thsjr fall, and sadly 
I turn from them, and feel I am alone. , 

Yet not alone. In spirit I am with thee; 

In deep and silent thought olt we have met; 


And, in my dreams, thy form is ever near me. 

And my heart Whlepers mine: can'st thdtt forget? 

And I can hear thine own dear voice replying, , 

Borne on the wings of Ioys through ether blue; 

And o'er my heart its deep, rich music stealing— 

For well I know, that thou art ever true. 

Come hack, oh I come; kind hearts for thee an waiting. 

Come back to loved ones here, and 44 home, sweet homo." 
Come from the sunny land, where now thon'rt rOamibg, 
Our hearts all ary to theo: sous back—oh, come! 
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THE BATH OF FIRE, 


BY KM. JAN 


To hear the people of Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Detroit talk, on that fatal morning, when Reuben 
March & Son, the great mill-owners, capitalists, 
and speculators, failed, one would think there 
had never been such a catastrophe. 

The failure happened on the fifteenth of April, 
and a good many people, at first, made very witty 
remarks, about the Idee of March having fallen a 
month tofl late, that year; but, after Reuben 
March was found dead in his bedroom, with a 
pistol-ball through his poor, broken heart, nobody 
laughed any more. Nay I everybody sym¬ 
pathized, some with tears in their eyes, when 
they had seen the son’s white, stern face, &ad 
met the gleam of his desperate eye. 

"What will Edith do about her engagement?” 
society asked. For Edith Musgrove was a some¬ 
what spoiled darling. Her widowed mother, 
as all the world knew, had strained every nerve, 
and begged and borrowed of all her friends, to 
keep up her social position^ and dress and aoooutre 
her beautiful daughter. Nor had her scheming 
been without result. For had not Edith triumph¬ 
antly come forth from her winter’s campaign, 
leading captive the- only son and heir of Reuben 
March, the richest map of the West? More than 
this, everybody knew that Tom Hanaford, the 
millionaire merchant, was ready, at any moment, 
to lay. said million at Edith’s pretty feet; but, 
Tom was abort, and stout, and rosy, and ill-bred; 
and Edith had never given him, or his possessions, 
a second thought; being really quite in love with 
Misael, who was a tall, straight, handsome 
fellow, with Drank, hazel eyes, and a merry smile, 
albeit the mouth and jaw were capable of other 
than smiling expressions, as was well proven, 
now when his troubles had come upon him. 

It was a few days after the failure, when Mis¬ 
sel, who had hitherto been really too desperately 
driven to have a moment to himself, threw every¬ 
thing aside, and betook himself, in the dusk, to 
Mrs. Musgrove’s modest little house; dear, in 
spite of its modesty, from its fashionable locality. 

Edith came down, at once, to meet him. But 
there was a flutter, a furtiveness of aspect, a 
nameless something in her demeanor, that made 
poor Misael catch his breath, for a moment, and 
hold back from offering the accustomed caress. At 
kst^hesaid, "Edith, have I lost you, with all 
the rest?” 


B Q. AUSTIN. 

She answered nervously. 

" Why, Jdi^&el I Sit down,” she said. " Put 
down y out hat. Don’t look so dreadfully. Didn’t 
you get my note ?” 

" Yea. Mere kipdiy words of sympathy, such 
as any courteous friend might write. No promise, 
no assurance of faith. I had never dreamed of 
doubting you,.uutil I read that.” 

" Doubting me ? You couldn’t doubt my great 
sympathy, Misael; and—and—” 

" That will do, Edith. Your voice, your eye, 
tell me that your heart has failed. I gave myself 
to you, body and soul, for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer. Nothing, that could have 
befallen you, would have made me go back from 
that vow. You know best whether your con¬ 
stancy is like that. But, at any rate, it is only 
by your own words, that the bond cai^be broken. 
Are you going to say them?” 

Edith was twisting a bracelet around her wrist, 
and examining it, in her embarrassment, as if she 
had never seen it before. But Misael obstinately 
waited for her to speak. At last, she looked up, 
met those steadfast eyes, looked down again, 
turned white as ashes, even to her ljps, and 
faltered out* 

"You are very unkind, Misael.” 

" I don’t mean to be, dear,” he replied, kindly. 
" But I am very much in earnest. In the last 
week, all the youth has gone out of me. Every¬ 
thing is different.” 

"What are you going to do—for a living?” 
stammered Edith, finally. 

“ Robertson, who has the large distillery on 
Grand street, has engaged me, as manager. I 
have a salary of fifteen hundred a year—” 

" Oh, Misael! And you have spent fifteen 
thousand, or more, all your life I” 

" Yes, dear! But I am yoqng, and strong. I 
have hope, too; I shall succeed in the end. But 
the question is, could you be satisfied, as tho 
wife of a clerk, who had only fifteen hundred a 
year?” 

“ We spend more than that, ourselves ; and we 
: are so poor—so horridly poor; and in debt 
everywhere; and mamma so worn out with 
worry—” 

Edith moaned, rather than said, this. She 
glanced contemptuously round the threadbare, 
yet pretentious room, as she spoke. 

(285) 
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“ We would take her home, and make her old age 
comfortable and peaceful,” began Misael, softly. 

But Edith interrupted him, with a bitter, 
little laugh. 

“ On fifteen hundred a year 1 It would divide 
rather scrimpily, among three; and mamma is 
the last person in the world, to be made happy in 
poverty.” 

“ She has probably advised you to throw me 
over, and smile upon Mr. Hanaford,” exclaimed 
Misael, a sudden light breaking upon him. “ I 
met the fellow, to-day, and noticed how he 
sneaked out of my way.” 

A painftil blush burned all over Edith’s face. 
But an angry light, also, leaped to her eyes. She 
said, stiffly: 

‘‘You needn’t call it sneaking, Misael. You 
must expect a good many people to avoid you, 
now.” 

“That is enough. Miss Musgrove,” cried Mis¬ 
ael. “ Poverty is a crime, I see—at least, in the 
estimation of Mr. Hanaford, and,” the words 
were spoken bitterly, and with emphasis, “his 
friends—” 

“Ye9l it is quite enough, Mr. March,” ex¬ 
claimed a new voice, as Edith’s mother, who had 
been listening behind the folding doors, swept 
into the room. “ It is very nice to threaten two 
women, and talk big about an absent man, but 
I can’t have you doing it here any longer. My 
daughter, (Edith, if you cannot control yourself,” 
for Edith had burst into tears, “you had better 
leave the room,) my daughter feels that under 
the peculiar circumstances, in which you now 
stand, it is for neither her advantage, or yours, 
to continue an engagement contracted—” 

“ Whilfc I was rich and prosperous,” broke in 
Misael. “ I understand all you would say, Mrs. 
Musgrove. But I will accept no dismissal, 
except frorn my promised wife. Edith, do you 
agree with your mother? Is it your wish to 
break your engagement?” 

His voice was stern, his attitude commanding. 
But the poor girl made no reply. She only sobbed 
the more. 

“Speak, Edith, love, and assure Mr. March,” 
said Mrs. Musgrove, “that what your mother 
has said, is neither a fabrication, nor a mistake. 
Tell him your own decision, and let him see that 
you speak your own mind.” 

“ Yes, speak your own mind, and God’s truth,” 
added Misael, as the shrewish voice ceased. 

Thus adjured, Edith, at last, lifted her wofhl, 
tear-wet face, from her hands, apd faltered out: 

“ Yes, Misael, it is better that we part. Mam¬ 
ma is right. I am so sorry to lose you. But I 
never could be a poor man’s wife.” 


A stern voice interrupted her. 

“ Give me that ring off your finger.” 

Edith, too frightened for reply, drew off the 
magnificent solitaire, which she had worn with 
such pride, and handed it to Misael. 

The latter made two strides to the window, 
threw it open, and tossed the glittering bauble 
into the crowded street. A drayman, trudging 
beside his horses, saw the act, and ran to pick up 
the ring, turning, as he did so, an inquiring look 
at the window. With a nod and gesture of assent, 
March drew down the sash, and turned again to 
Edith. 

“ Will you send me my letters, and the chain 
that was my mother’s? Send them, to-day,” he 
said. “ The other gifts, you are quite treloeme to 
keep; or sell, if you like,” he added, scornfully. 
“The proceeds will, perhaps, help out your 
trousseau.” 

Then he was gone; and Mrs. Musgrove, white 
with rage, ran to see if she could distinguish the 
man, who had picked up the diamond; but he 
had turned the corner; and she never found him. 
It is good to know that he was an honest fellow, 
and the money, about a-fourth of its value, which 
he received for his diamond, bought him a little 
home of his own. 

“ Well! We are rid of that brute, at least,” 
exclaimed the irate mother, finally. “ And now, 
my dear, you will be very cordial, mind, to Mr. 
Hanaford.” 

“I—I don’t know,” sobbed Edith. “We 
have been cruel, and—and—I like Misael—ever 
so much the best.” 

Mrs. Musgrove rose to the occasion. 

“ Don’t be a fool,” she snapped. “ Which do 
you like best: horse-cars, or an elegant barouche, 
with two men on the box ? And which do you 
like best: cheap alpaca, or Lyons velvet ? Sham 
jewelry, or real diamonds ? Pray, tell me, love.” 

Edith, if not convinced, was silenced; and 
tried to stifle the ache at her heart. She made 
an effort to smile, and be cordial, as her mother 
bade her, when the prosperous merchant called, 
that evening, with a big bouquet, and an under¬ 
bred smirk. 

Misael, meanwhile, went away raging, half 
desperate; almost cursing fate. His better 
nature conquered, at last. He threw himself 
into his work, with an intensity of purpose, an 
energy of action, that carried all before it; and 
at once delighted, and terrified, plodding John 
Robertson, the new owner of the mills, and one 
of the heaviest creditors of the late firm of 
March & Son. 

It was just about a year from the great failure, 
and nearly as long from the rupture of Missel’s 
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engagement, and Miss Musgrove’s acceptance of 
Hr. Thomas Hansford’s five thousand dollar 
solitaire diamond ring; Hires, in fact, in the 
beginning of April, that Rawline, the old fore¬ 
man, who had begun life under Reuben March, 
while Misael wan in petticoats, and had hoped to 
finish his days under the new-old dynasty, 
accosted his young master, as he passed through 
the still-room of the great distillery, in the last 
of the afternoon. 

“ There’s something wrong, sir,” he said, 
“with this still. You’ll see the runs are not 
above half what they should be, and a heavy 
charge of grain in, and splendid fires.” 

“I see,” replied Misael, after a few moments’ 
observation of the scanty stream of liquor, that 
flowed from the worm. “ There’s a stoppage 
somewhere, or, perhaps, that peg inside has got 
loose again.” 

“ We’d best knock off work, to-morrow, then, 
and look into the thing, hadn’t we?” 

“ Knock off work ? Lose a day ? What’s the 
use of that?” demanded March, sharply. “ Let 
down that fire now, and draw the charge frbm 
both chambers. Everything will be eOoled off 
by morning, and I will be here at six o’clock, to 
look into it, myself.” 

“ But, Mr. March, sir, I don't think it would 
be safe for you, or any man, to go into that there 
still, twelve hqora from U being all alive so. 
The foul air, and the fumes of the liquor, would 
take his breath, long before he’d get at his 
work—” 

“ There’s no work to do, if what I think is the 
mse. It’s only that peg, in the lower pipe, 
dropped eut*” interrupted March, impatiently* 
“It won’t take tiro minutes, to do the whole 
thing; and nobody’s life will be risked but mine, 
and that’s—” 

He stopped short, it not being his style to 
make confidences, or to bemoan hm hard lot. 
Rawlins, scratching his head, without removing 
his Glengarry cap, replied, “Well, sir—I don’t 
know—I suppose aqpick, strong own, with his 
wits all about him—if'he held hie breath—” 

“Yes, it’* so/e enough,” broke in Missel, im¬ 
patiently. “ At any rate, I shall do it. You 
just see to the fire, and the charge. Chet thorn 
out, as qmok as you' can, and leave everything 
open to cool. Be here in the morning, yourself, 
at six o'clock ; and I will be along, by the time 
you’re reedy for work.” • ( 

“All right, sir,” replied Raifline, wisely 
abandoning the argument, and luhqfeiing into 
simple obedienoe. 

That evening, Misael happened, in returning 
from a walk, to pass Mrs* Muegrove’s house. 


The window was a little open, and he heard 
Edith singing a plaintive, little, German song, of 
which he had once been very fond. He stopped 
a moment, in the darkness, and listened. When 
the song was ended, a coarse voice cried: 

“Why, anybody would think, you hadn’t a 
friend in the world, Miss Edith, to hear such a 
mournful ditty. Give us something more lively, 
can’t you ?” 

“ Idiot!” muttered Misael, dragging his hat 
over his brows, and striding away. “ He can’t 
be content, until he has dragged her down, 
quite to his own level. Well—better so, better 
so!” 

Then, instead of returning home, as he had 
intended, he struck off into the country, and 
walked as if on a wager, through mile after mile. 
Finally, partly through fatigue, and partly 
because the gentle country sounds had tamed the 
fever of his blood, he went home, and slept a few 
hours of heavy sleep, befbre the toil of another 
day began. 

At six o’clock, the next morning, master and 
man stood together, before the black and silent 
still, with its gloomy litter of extinct coals and 
ashes, not yet removed, and the reeking fumes 
of crude alcohol breathing from its every crevice, 
like the horrible atmosphere surrounding a 
drunkard. 

“Where’s the Davy lamp?” asked Misael, 
throwing aside his coat, and standing, a model of 
athletic and supple manhood, in his dark flannel 
shirt and trousers, with a leathern belt buckled 
around his waist. 

“Why, Mr. Misael, don’t you remember? 
You flung it into the fire* one day, when it 
wouldn’t light for you? You said it was no 
good. There ain’t another to be had, short of 
Broad street; and not this hour in the morning, 
even there. You’ll have to give it up* now, 
sir, sptye of fete.” 

Perhaps the pld man’s tone of triumph annoyed 
his master’s irritable nerves. Perhaps it was 
only the reckless and impetqous temper pos¬ 
sessing him in these days. But without replying, 
save in a black and bitter word, crushed between 
his teeth, Misael snatched a candle from the 
shelf, where it was set, and lighting it, sprang up 
the steps, leading to the second story of the still- 
room, where was the entrance to the upper 
division of the chamber, which contained the 
charge, or grain, from which, by the use of steam 
and pressure, the poison is extracted, which, 
after various other processes, goes forth to the 
world as whiskey. 

A round aperture, perhaps eighteen inches in 
diameter, called a manhole, gives admittance, in 
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doses like this, from the second story of the still-| 
room, to the upper chamber of the still ; aad a 
short ladder, pulled in after him by the inspector, \ 
gives him the means of descending to the lower j 
compartment.' In this lower division* lies the \ 
principal danger; for the foul air, strongly s 
impregnated with the fumes of alcohol, naturally, j 
is denser here than above; and the manhole > 
admits a certain amount of pure air above, which j 
does not penetrate below. But, also, it was in \ 
this lower chamber that tbe mischief lay, as \ 
Misaei suspected; and yet hither he was bound 
to penetrate. 

Rawlins, standing, for a moment, aghast, S 
recovered his breath and tongue in the next; 
and following, up the stairs, as fast as his stiff, 
old legs would carry him, almost screamed out: 

“Master! For God’s sake, stop! Don’t 
think, for a minute, of carrying a candle into 
that hell of a place. It’ll explode, before 
you’re fhirly inside! Stop, stop, for God’s 
sake!” 

u Nonsense, man, there’s no danger,” replied 
Misaei, laughing, grimly; for he was not insen¬ 
sible of the p6or fellow’s homely devotion. 

“ See ! I’ll test it, to satisfy you.” And lighting 
a bit of paper, he tossed it through the manhole. 

Both men craned their necks forward, and 
saw the cheerful, yellow blaze suddenly turn to 
a ghastly blue, and then expire, &s the wisp 
went floating downward, into the dense blackness 
of the pit. 

“ Ybu seb it doti’t explode,” said Misabl, 
throwing one leg over the edge of the manhole. 
“Here, hold on to the candle, till f’nuin; and 
pasts me the end of the ladder.” 

“It burned queer, though*” persisted Rawlins, 
mechanically doing as he was bid. 

“You’ll see queerer things than that, if you 
don’t look sharp, and give me 1 that ladder,” 
replied Misaei, so impatiently, that Rawlins 
made no farther audible Comment; but passed in j 
the laddet, and gave the candle into the hand of j 
his young master. j 

The latter, after a moment Of hesitation, set the j 
candle upoA a projecting beAm, just below the j 
manhole, where it# light wcrtftd penetrate feebly j 
indeed; but, as he thought, sufficiently, to the j 
pit below*. Then, putting* his liead out Of the j 
hole, Misaei took a long inspiration of fresh air; j 
or, what passes for such, in a distillery; nodded j 
goodhumbredly to Rdwlins ; dragged his woolen ) 
cap firmly over his bro#s ; and rapidly descended j 
the ladder, his mind bent upon accomplishing j 
his task, and returning to upper air, before the 
Vitality of that long breath Should be exhausted. 

Instinct, rather than sight, led him straight to 


tbe spot at which he aimed. Here, he found 
the loosened peg, lying beside the hole it Should 
have stopped, which confirmed his suspicion, that 
this was the Beat of all the trouble. Two quick 
movements sufficed to insert the peg in its place, 
and drive it well heme, which he did by means 
of a little haumrar he had brought in his pocket. 
Then, not sorry, in spite of has bravado, to have 
finished his -undertaking, he was turning toward 
the ladder, when his eyes were almost blinded by 
a sudden glare overhead. At the same moment, 
his ears were stunned, by a succession of snap¬ 
ping explosions, is if the air were, &U at once, 
impregnated with innumerable fire-crackers. A 
quick pang of physical fehr, such as may take 
the bravest man by surprise, for an instant, 
contracted Misaei ’b heart. For, looking up, he 
saw the chamber above him fiHed with a lambent 
blue flame, and he realized that the gases from 
the lower, crypt, drawn up into the upper one, 
by the draft through the manhole, had taken 
fire, from the uncovered candle flame, and would 
burn until all was exhausted. 

But that pang of wild terror was soon over. 
The real eotri&ge of the man asserted itself. The 
mind, resuming its sway, took a rapid and ex¬ 
haustive view of the situation. 

The manhole,* ho knew, was the only possible 
exit ’from the trap, in which he had placed 
himself. That mabhole was only to be reached 
through the flames. He e6utd’ not live, for more 
than a minute, without breath 5 to draw in the 
noxious vapors about him was certain death; 
there was momentary danger that the gas above 
would explode, kitting him by the shock; if not 
this, the flames would extend downward, and 
reach him; or, the woodwork would Ignite, and 
burn him, like a tat in a hole. 

Death was certain, if he stood stilll There was 
one bare chance of tedape, however, if he acted 
ad orice. Tf Kb tfiusf die,' it was better to die 
struggling, than Cowering. Perhaps, it took him 
fifteen seconds to think this alt out It was hot 
more, certainly. Then, With a sudden rush, and 
a cry, “ God have mer^y on me/’ he Beited the 
sides of the ladder, arid ran up it, never shrinking 
as the deadly flamed liekfid his face. ' He fait his 
beard ignite, and botd fcrtSp, dose to the skin. 
But, n6t daring to open his eyes, lest be Should 
lose'dhetn* he groped Wildly at the top *df the 
ladder, fdi^ the mafnhdle. As he grasped it, lie 
felt the skin, on the backs of both bands, split 
from wrist to knuckles; and he heard, as if 
through tfittultdona waves, the voice of the did 
man, uttering an inarticulate cry of horror and 
amazement. 1 f 1 

And Indeed It tfas a sight to shake a stronger 
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boon, than that of ftnwlitts, to see that ghastly stronger, be wottld think about it, more. Bat 
figure emerging from the sea of fire: the eyes ; net now. Thinking made him dirty. And the 
dosed, the lips drawn away from the clenched room? (t wasn't the lofty, frescoed ceiling, at 
teeth, the fame® kindling upon hair and fiesh. which his Waking eyes bad stared, boy and man, 
With a blind instinct of doing something to help, for some twenty years; Nor was it the heavy, 
the faithful follower rushed forward, and soiled walnut fiifnituve, to Which he had been accuse 
Misael’s hands, which were clenched; upon the tomted* in that Stately, old, paternal mansien, he 
edge of the opening. Hte tried, hot at first vainly, remembered now. 

to draghis muster out; bat the crisped and Mis- Oh, yes, he lived at Mrs. Simpson's boardifig- 
tered akin dipped from under his grasp. For house. Btttfitfll, this was not quite bis impres- 
aa instant, it seemed that the pursuing flames, sion of the * Comfortless sell, where the last sad 
even there, would drag their’ victim book into year had dragged along its hoiM hears. Ah, 
their deadly embrace; for, Missel tottered, well, he was -too tired to>think any more of that, 
wavered, staggered backward, and almost foil or anything. And so the swollen eyelids 
into the abyss. Bat, at last, with a desperate drooped again, and he slept. Yet ho carried into 
effort, and a wild cry of despair, he succeeded in dreamland, the impression of a delicious odor of 
flinging himself violently forward. There, fbr a > cologne water, and a eoel, soft touch upon his 
moment, he hung, bn the edge of the manhole, j head, whence the hair had been shaved, 
half in, half oat, a Bmp, lifeless', scorched body, j When he woke again, it was in the early 
Had be been alone, that would hare been the last \ morning, and the soft, gray light foil gratefully 
of him; But he was not alone. As he fell, Raw* j upon bis heated eyeballs, and seemed to soothe 
fins aefnah kina again; and, tbls time; with more > the weariness df his: brain. Lying quite still, he 
discretion; and, dragging him through the man- \ again looked about hhn, and remembering 
hclsg'InhHrim, a blackened, senseless heap, upon j clearly his late surroundings, perceived that he 
the-fiba* cf the chamber, alive indeed, but so lay, now, in another and much pleasanter bed- 
scarred, that it seemed doubtfol if he had not room, with soft, dark curtains at the windows, 
been aired from a sudden death, to perish in and many a graceful article, of mingled use and 
take cruel and lingering tor moats. ernamedi, softening the formal utilitarianism of 

8ome early workmen, metratMte^ bud fbrtn- boarding-house furniture, 
safely collected in the towfer part of the still* “ It looks as if a WOmah, a lady, Were about,” 
house. Hearing the eriifte of Rawlins for help, Whr the thought drifting through the languid 
they rushed up, at this crisis* The flames, mind.: 

stifled, by closing the manhole, soon expired, Suddenly, from a deep chair, at the other side 
and without further damage. A doctor, and a of the bed, a figure rose, and went to open the 
carriage, were summoned in haste. The poor, window, to let in the sweet, morning air. 
senseless, unsightly body, an hour beforq the Standing there, for a moment, with her back 
embodiment of manly grace and beauty, was toward him, Misael studied this figure, with the 
removed to the comfortless lodgings, for which same weary, incurious gaze, which he had fixed 
Misael March had exchanged his luxurious home, upon the curtains. But, as he gazed, a memory, 
Rawlins begged aday’e vacation* to recover his 1 rising from the deep springs of life, and quivering 
shaken nervesy and leek after his young master, j with the deadly sorrow, and the living joy, that 
Then the men went tfatSk to their tasks; business j dwell there, began 1 to whisper in his ear. 
hours began; and the world went on the same as j That lissom, girlish shape, with its rounded 
ever, just as. if * strong, brave, young life had > throat apd waist, and the graceful fall of the 
not been brought down to the gates of death. \ shoulders; that perfectly moulded head, with its 
It was about'thn days after this, that Misael J little, weary dfoop, after the night’s watching; 
March opened his eyes, late in the afternoon of a j that wealth of nut-brown hair, coiled heavily and 
sweet April day, and looked languidly, but istel- 1 low, at the back ; that tiny ear; that line of 
ligently, about him, while a crowd of ideas,Tialf \ cheek, just visible beyond. Ah, it could not, 
memories, half fancies, came trooping around his ■ could not be; and yet how like * how sweet to 
bed, and sat beside his pillow,' Waiting to be \ fancy it might beI her. Unconsciously, the 
questioned. j thought took form, and, half aloud, he mnr- 

Hewas sick? Yes, evidently ; and his hands > inured t 
end wrists were swathed into two great, white > “ Edith!” 

parcels, over which he seemed to have no j The figure turned, With h start, and came 
control; and his head was bandaged; and how ) swiftly toward the bed. Yes! it was Edith, 
oddly his face felt. By-and-bye* when he was \ The face was thin and wan; the eyes were 
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weary with long watching; a nameless look, 
born of heroism, had replaced the frivolous girl- 
gmile; but it was Edith, his own Edith: 

All the past was forgotten, all the old lote came 
to life again, all the old tenderness was in his 
voice, as he whfcpered, vainly stirring his poor* 
bound hands, to try to touch that head, that 
was bowed beside him. 

“My darling I My own—” 

“ Thank God, to hear you speak again, and to 
speak so to me,” cried the girt “ Misael, oh, 
Misael, can you forgive me?” 

A look of pain and doubt crossed his face, as 
he said: 

“ Darling, I do not remember everything yet; 
and there are some things, I do not want to 
remember. There was a cloud between us; do 
not let us lift it; you are here, you are mine, 
and I am yours; when I am a little stronger, 
we will be married. That is all I want to 
know.” 

“ Oh, Misael, it is enough ; and you are so, sO 
good,” sobbed Edith. For some happy moments, 
no more was said. Then he asked, suddenly: 

“Dear, are you here, with your mother’s 
consent?” 

She fell bn her knees beside his chair, and 
hid her glowing fhoe in her hands, as she mur¬ 
mured : 

“ No. I have do friend but you, in all the 
world. When we heard you were dying, I told 
mamma, and—and—that man, that I should oome 


and nurse you, till you died. They said no, and 
he said l should choose between him and yon. I 
did choose. I said, that one day, beside your 
death-bed, was more than all his wealth to me.” 

“ My darling 1 My true-hearted love!” 

“Then mamma said, if I left her house, to 
come to this, I never should come back. I 
waited, for a moment, to see if I was strong 
enough for that test; and I found I was; and I 
came. Mrs. Simpson was very good to me. 
She knew we had been engaged; and she likes 
yon ever so much; and she let me. stay; and 
said dm would stand by me in everything; and 
if you hod not got well, I would have stayed with 
her, the little time I should have lived—” 

She broke down, here, and hid her free in her 
hands. 

“ But now you will stay with me, my own, my 
darling?” said Misael. “And, this vexy day, 
good Dr. Winthrop shall marry ns. He will be 
so glad. Ah, my dearest, that was a happy day 
for me, Vhen, through that bath of fire, I struggled 
back to life, and you.” 

“ Oh, Misael, you are so noble, so generous, to 
forgive me t All my life shall be d edi ca ted to 
proving ray gratitude.” 

A happy .silence fell, and through it, each 
loving heart saw the fair vision of a future, that 
should amply atone for all the past; and glad are 
we to know, that these frir visions were not 
exaggerated pictures of the reality, which has 
since come to pass. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


BT JULIA H. 

CHADWICK. 

Hire, In the fields, the dastes white, 

And golden cups grow on the banks: 
Jack-in-the-pplpit leads the race, ■ j 

Of thick-set ferny ranks. ^ 1 

1 

t 

I 

| 

There, in the streets, the stones are hot, 
And hot such breeze as tlaggitb blow*— 
High at an attic window set, 

There blooms a potted rose. 

Here, while we hear the wood-bird’s note, I 

The robin and the throstle sing, < 

We take this glory as of course— 

Because it is the Spring. < 

L 

These exiles long for breesee sweet. 

For grasses soft, and birds om wing; 

But, bid within the rose’s leaves, 

Lies folded all their Spring. 

1 
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BY LOUISA 

?. 8TON1. 

Oh ! sweet to sit and muse— 

As day declines o’er dell, and wood, and hill. 

While song-birds’ swelling throats are hushed and still, 
And flowers diffuse 

[ Qhoioe fragrance on the air— 

A picture sweet And God hath made it all: 

And now he wills I rest from labor’s thrall. 

With grateful prayer. 
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THE DOUBLE HOUSE. 

BY JEAN SCOFIELD. 


The double house was not a double house, in l 
the ordinary sense of the word, for the two < 
divisions had beeh planned at different times, < 
and built without any regard to harmonious j 
union; consequently, although the older part s 
was low-ceiled, cottage-like, and unpretentious, S 
the newer overtopped it by a story, and assiimed > 
corresponding airs of distinction. ' \ 

The double house stood upon a hillside, in \ 
dear old New England, and looked out over the < 
busy town of FairweAther, across a shining per-j 
spective of river. It had kept solitary state in l 
its great garden, for years, until Fairweather, > 
suddenly awaking to a sense of neglected possi- i 
bilities, began to send up stacks of black chimiieys, \ 
9 to resound with the noise of the grinding, and i 
to stretch out arms on all sides, like an ex- < 
aggerated polypus; and new streets even crept l 
across the river, threatening to reach and embrace s' 
the double houSe itself, at no very distant epoch. 5 
It was Trifle Fairweather was in this transi-> 
tion state, between town-and city, that Margaret l 
Ralston came to live there, with her niother dhd \ 
little sister, and the three set up thefr simple \ 
household gods, in the cottage part of the double < 
house. The statelier portion had been already < 
occupied, for some time, by a single gentleman, \ 
and his servants. v 

“This place would be just perfection, but for 
one thing,” said Margaret, to her mother. 

The two were sitting in a little porch, which 
overlooked the river and the town, and the 
summer day was closing. Far off, in a cleft be- ! 
tween the hills, the sun had just gone down, leav- ; 
ing the sky and the river golden with lingering 
reflections; the toWn, embosomed in trees, looked, 
at that distance, as if H, too, had abandoned itself; 
to the spirit of repose. Margaret’s eyes, lin-; 
gering over this picture, had been dreamy with :j 
calm content; but, on a sudden, a spark kindled :j 
in their dark depths. Her glancC had fallen, by ; 
chance, upon two figures, visible at a little dis- ; 

* tance—the figures of a man and a dog, sauntering ; 
down towards the river. The odor of cigar sifioke, 
too, was in the ah*. Margaret’s brows contracted.; 
Margaret’s lips unclosed to utter the Words which : 
stand written above. There was a slight dash of; 
asperity in her tone. 

“ What do you object to, dear: the mills and \ 
the smoke?” Mrs. Ralston asked, turning a pain j 


of languid eyelids slightly in her daughter’s 
direction. 

44 Oh, no, mamma. We can’t hear the noise of 
the mills, and the smoke becomes picturesque, 
at this distance. I like to see them both ; I like 
to think of work, and the results of work. I 
have no feult to find with' the town—only with 
the house. I wish somebody else lived in tbo 
other half. Don’t you see Mr. Elmering, yonder, 
with that great dog of his following at his heels, 
tike a familiar spirit? I was looking at him.” 

“Well, you know, Margaret, we copldn’t get 
another place as pretty, and quiet, and home¬ 
like. as this is for the same money; and there are 
drawbacks evetywhere.” 

“True enough, mamma; isn’t, life, itself, one 
grand drawback, to lone women like us? But it 
does seem as if we might have had some more 
comfortable cross to carry With this house, than 
Mr. Elmering; foT instance, a leaky roof; a 
knocking and groaning spook; a neighbor, with 
a propensity to borrow, and never return,” said 
Margaret, making a whimsical little grimace, 
which' turned into a smile. 

14 1 don’t see why you dislike the man so much; 
he has never troubled us.” 

“ He (Wh-oublO me, continually. I never see 
him, that I don’t feel painfully aware of having 
been weighed in thfe balance, and found wanting; 
besides, those bfa&k looks of his will bring us 
bad luck yet’,' I’m Certain. There! he is out of 
sight; I am somebody again.” 

41 1 really can’t imagine what you mean, Mar¬ 
garet.” 

Margaret only laughed, and settled herself 
mote comfortably in her chair. She was a 
bright, dark, Cnergetic-lOOkifig girl, whbm plenty 
of people \rere ready to pronounce beautiful, 
thohgh the charm of her fece lay rather in its 
mobility, and power of expression, than in any 
decided grace of coloring, or Outline. She in¬ 
terested you, in spite of yourself; you could not 
help liking to look act, and be near her: where 
Margaret was, something fresh, and sweet, and 
genuine, was. She was the greatest possible 
contrast to her mother: a pale woman, with a 
tired air, out of whose character fate had, as it 
were, by dint of much ill-usage, beaten all the 
starch, and left it a limp thing, to be shaken this 
way and that, as circumstances pleased. Mar- 
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garet had long been the real head of the small \ magazine article, reflecting severely, not to say 
household. < savagely, upon some modern theories of womanly 

The gentleman, strolling down towards the < independence. It contained a great deal of truth, 
river, had seen, without seeming to see, the two [ and a great deal of ii\justice, and was far too 
ladies seated in the little porch, and was, at that \ cleverly Written to laugh at. The injustice hurt 
moment, thinking of them, not very flatteringly, j Margaret, more than the truth consoled her. 

“Well, well,” he said, to himself, “if one { She would have liked to challenge the author’s 
woman was enough to destroy the original Para- \ arguments, with some chapters out of her own 
dise, I need not be surprised at the effect upon \ experience, and out of other lives she knew of. 
mine, of a whole family of petticoats. Confound j She took pains to ascertain his name; and, 
it! why need on affliction have taken precisely \ presently, in the course of events, she found her- 
that shape ?*’ j self living under the same roof with him. 

In justice to him, Mr* Elmering was writing a \ When it became apparent that Mr. Elmering 
book, and wanted to be quiet. In a place where j did not intend to notice his neighbors, Margaret 
nobody knew him, and people were too busy to j took this loftiness to herself, as a personal slight, 
be curious, he flattered himself that he had j “For we are not living in a hotel, or in a 
attained the perfection of his wishes; prema- \ French f}at, but here, in this isolated house,” 
turcly: for the RalstonB came. The elder lady thought Margaret, with some bitterness. “ He 
was certainly inoffensive j but the young lady \ knows I am one of the women he finds fault 
and the little girl! Margaret played and sang, J with, and oonsiders me strong-minded and hor- 
taught her sister music, and compelled Fanny to \ rible, I suppose. I should like to ask him, 
practice two hours a day, with a relenllcssness J what he would have had me do? I am sure, I 
that seemed to their neighbor simply inhuman. I never wanted to appear in public-; but one can’t 
There were also daily lessons in elocution j and \ stand upon ceremony forever, in a world where 
the Ralstons had a great many friends in Fair- 5 one is liable to starve to death. I am not sorry 
weather, who were always coming to see them,** he has turned out to be such a disagreeable 
and occasioning so much talk and laughter, and s person; not that his opinion of me would have 
additional music, that the unfortunate man, who \ mattered, in any case. I don’t care what it is.” 
was trying to embody his ideas* began to think { So the partition between the two halves of the 
the ancients had never shown their good taste j double house, though only the thinnest of lath 
more plainly, than by consecrating altars to the J and plaster, might as well have been impene- 
genius of silence. Mr. Elmering could net vary \ froblo granite, for all the difference it would 
well sue his neighbors* on, such grounds, and he l have made to either of the households it sepa- 
did not ca^e to move away;, he-merely fled from i rated. The very servants declined to know each 
the commodious and sunny' front-chamber, to a i other. Mr. Elmering’s Paul and Mary Asa, 
corner-room, much given to cobwebs and d^mp, > being on the aristocratic side of the house, looked 
and revealing, through its one window, a perspec-1 down with scorn on the modest Kate, in Mrs. 
tive of potato-patches and qnfiniphod buildings. Ralston’s kitchen; and not to be bf&jmdhaad 
Nor did he incline the more toward the ^ with them, ,Kate lost no opportunity of disparag- 
Ralsiorm, when he heard that Margaret,was f the « ing these “ fine city servants,” and of hinting, 
Miss Ralston, so well known for her gill of J darkly, that, as likely as. not, their master would 
reading and recitation.” He deprecated any J be found n^urdered in his bed, some morn- 
kind of career for vjroipen, jwhich brought, theurj ing. What was worse, nobody expected a change 
before a crowd,for miscellaneous criticism; and s in this condition of things; for ^here neither 
for the women, themselves, who coveted spohj party is willing to conciliate, or be conciliated, 
careers, he had small. charity. Margaret was i the way to an amicable understanding is tolerably 
probably a disagreeable creature, eaten up with \ well blocked. JBut there is a factor, potent in 
vanity, and love of uotoriety; and as he carefully \ human affairs* called accident, 
avoided all communication with the Ralston' Long after Mr. Elmering had disappeared 
household, he. had no , opportunity of correcting from Bight, that evening, Margaret and her 
his ideal portrait, by a comparison with tho l mother remained sitting on the porch, talking 
original. i softly together, or silently watching the light 

This unsocial behavior was, certainly, no way > fading out of the sky. A sound of trampling 
io recommend himself to the good graces of a ^qd, panting, and a rush of feet on the steps, 
family of ladies. But Margaret hod a grievance j startled them both ; and the great, black head of 
of her own. iSvo or three years before, some J Mr. Elmering’s. dog was thrust up between them* 
over-officious friend had called her attention to, a 1 almost at Margaret’s elbow. 
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“That dreadful dog I” orjed Mrs. Salmon, 
deserting her place, with a small shriek of dis¬ 
may, and darting into the house. Margaret; 
rose, too; hut withlips growing white. Her 
glance had passed oyer the deg, had seen his 
master following behind, hatless and costless, \ 
and discerned what burden he carried in his j 
arms. She hurried out to meet him; but- she | 
could not speak; she could only look up mutely < 
into his face. j 

“ Don’t be frightened; the ohild-is safe,” said j 
Mr. Elmering, answering the terror in Margaret’s j 
eyes. “ She has had a great shock—-she is very 
weak yet; that is all. She should not be 
allowed to wander out alone, Miss Ralston: the 
river is too near. I wonder you permit it.” 

He looked at Margaret, reproachful^. Doubt¬ 
less, a woman who preferred courting public 
admiration, to practicing private duty, needed 
to be sharply admonished, now and then; and if 
Fanny had been in great danger, it was most 
probably all Margaret’s fault. 

“ She has been forbidden to go to the river 
alone. I thought she was upstairs,” Margaret 
said* simply, receiving the dripping child into 
her own arms. She did not, at the moment, 
observe that she was being scolded. “ Fanny, 
Fanny, how could you be so naughty ? Mamina 
will be so frightened. Oh, Mr. Elmering, I 
don’t know how to thank yon, but I shall never 
forget—” 

Margaret's eyes, uplifted, and shining with 
tears, made the broken words eloquent. 

“ My dog deserves the chief credit ,” said Mr. 
Elmering. He was touched, in spite of himself. 

“ A plunge into the water hurts nobody, in July. 
Tour little Sister wiil be herself'again, in the 
morning, ready for another adventure, if you 
don’t watch her well.” 

“I don’t think she wiH disobey me.again,” 
said Margaret. “And pray take cart of your- 
seif, Mr. EUaering. You sore very w*h Came, 
Fanny. You reckless, little creature, how could 
yon? What if we had lost you, ydu wicked, 
unlucky, precious, precious darling?” 

And kissing and scolding 1 Fanny, whom • her 
fright had brought to a state of repentance, that 
reproaches could scarcely heighten, Margaret lad 
her into the house. Mr. Elmering entered his 
own door. She was a prettier giri than he 
hod thought, that over-indepdndeni Miss Ralston; 
end, with mbre of the household light/than the 
stage moteoar, in her appehrance: he would really 
like to know something more of her, thought 
Mr. Elmering, inconsistently enough. 

But he was “not at home,” when the "two 
ladies, from the other aide of the house, /Called, 


next day. So Mrs. Ralston sent Mm a note, 
rather incoherent, but fill of gratitude; and 
received, later, a polite message, inquiring for 
Fanny. Mr. Elmering’s intregohments of reserve 
appeared impregnable. Mrs. Ralston conjectured 
that he was a hero of the Jamdyce type—too 
sensitive to bear any allusion to the service he 
had done them; but, Margaret thought, “He 
doesn’t want to have anything to do with us, and 
so he keeps out of our way;” and hid her mor¬ 
tification in silence. 

Neither of them was right. Mr. Elmering had 
been feeling tired and depressed for several days; 
and, on the morning after his adventure in the 
water, he awoke; with a nicking headache. After 
sending away his break that untasted, and trying 
in vain to sit up at his desk, where all the manu¬ 
scripts looked crazed, he threw himself down on 
a soft* and admitted the agreeable conviction that 
he must be really ill. It was a fine, bright, sum¬ 
mer day; but Mr. Elmering felt chilled to the 
bona Even the cheerful wood fire, which Paul 
kindled, at his master’s desire, toiled to impart 
its warmth to his Bhivering frame ; and he lay, 
languidly looking at it, for hours together, too 
apathetic to change his position. Evening came, 
and Mti Elmering was no better. 

“Iam afraid I must seen doctor,” he said, to 
Paul, later. “ I don't tkaow one in Fahrweather, 
buiycai may bring the nearest; I daresay he’ll 
db;'’ 

“And if the doctor should be asking me, sir, 
'what yon thought was the matter with you,” 
suggested Paul, the prudent, “should I say a 
cold, or a fever, now?” 

“I don’t care; you can^dy smallpox, if you 
like,” said Mr. Elmering, shutting his eyes, in 
weary indifference to all things, himself included. 
“ I was in: a house, where there was a cose of it, 
not long ago.” * 

■ Mr. Elmering had no .idea that this speech 
would be takeh for anything more than idle 
words. If he had but seen the horror-stricken 

I Obuntehancoy which Paul took out of his room, 
jmd into the kitchen I 

“ What on earth is the matter with you, man ? 
And what are yon snatching at yourhat like that 
tor ? Is the master worse ?” inquired Mary Ann. 
“Worse? he couldn’t bo worse. He thinks 
> he's got tho siballpox. There’s a train leaves for 
s New York, < in .thirty minutes—r>ve jast time 
> to reach the depot. I didn’t engage to be a hos- 
jphxtl nurse; not mush, I didn’t. You’d better 
|get him a dbotor/’ .cried Paul; vanishing out of 
| the back door, into the twilight 
1 “ Smallpox! And me a girl, with a.complexion 

1 to ruih l The heathens there are in this world 1” 
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shrieked Mary Ann; and, braving danger far l regarding the romantic raid, as one of the natu- 
enough to run up to he* room, and secure her \ ral vagaries of a pack of women, imbued with 
parasol and best bonnet, she also vanished from 5 stage tendencies. While she was hesitating, the 
the house, as her fellow-servant had done* postman rang the bell,, and Fanny came in, & 

A little later, Mr. Elmering heard, as in a half- \ moment afterwards, 
dream, the distant whistle of the locomotive, on ? “A letter, mamma—only one: fbr you.” 
its way to New York, quite unconscious that it \ ? “Read it, will you, Margaret? It*svery odd, 
was bearing awrfy his two fhithless domestics be- \ that my glasses are always out of the way, when 
hind it. It was only after he had rung his bell, j I want .them. .Why, for heaven’s sake, child, 
and called their names, many times in vain, that ) what is the letter about? What is it?** cried 
he began to suspect he was deserted, and allowed > Mrs. Ralston, as Margaret started up, with 
himself to get angry. Hour after hour passed dashing eyes and heightened color, 
away, and no one came. Restless, and in pain, > “Who ever heard of such baseness? Mamma, 
dozing at intervals, and awaking himself, with a ] the letter is from Mr. Ehnering’s Paul. He says 
moon and a start, he got through the long night j his master is ill with the smallpox, and that he 
somehow, and saw the first glimmer of daylight, j and Mary Ann hove left, and he hopes we will 
struggling at his Window, with the darkness. He < see that Mr. Elmering is provided with a doctor, 
made an effort to descend to the lower rooms, < What dreadful creatures! They left him all 
but was forced to turn bock, sick and giddy, at alone, and told nobody. Why, he has been 
the top of the staircase, which had lost its usual alone, ever Since last night. I will go over 
solid character, and was reeling and quivering in j there, this minute, and you must send Kitty for 
the tipsiest manner. Mr. Elmering crept back to j Dr. Allison.” 

his sofa, So exhausted with the exertion he had j “ Margaret! Margaret I” moaned Mrs. Rals- 
just made, that he knew there was no use in at- ! ton. 

tempting tc repeat it. What was going to become J “ He Baved Fanny *b life,’* cried Margaret, and 
of him, he wondered? Was he to be left there* ran out of the room. 

alone to die? The sun mounted higher and higher; j Mr. Elmering, ill and faint, and half delirious 
the day wore on; and the empty rooms about with thirst, was roused from a vivid fancy of cool 
him remained silent as the tomb: . j water rippling over stones, by the sound of a 

“Haveryou noticed, Margaret, that there is footstep ftykig along.the corridor outside, and 
nobody to be seen about Mr. Elmering’s, to-day?*' I pausing at different doors, 
said Mrs. Ralston, to her daughter, that after- j “ Thank God, there is somebody, at last,” he 
noon. “lorn really afraid something is wrong.” • said, aloud, with a sense of relief, that was 
“ What could be wrong, mamma? Mr. Elmo- \almost overpowering, He would have been glad 
ring is probably absent. He often is.*’ \ to see even one of his recreant servants; bat 

“But he leaves his servants, Margaret. Kitty ; when his doer flew open, it was Margaret 
says the kitchen-door stands open; bait she has \ Ralston who stood upon the threshold, and whose 
seen nothing of the servants all day. Don’t you j dark eyes, bright with mingled sympathy and 
think we should, send somebody in, to find ont j indignation, met his. 

what the matter is ?” > “ Oh, Mr. Elmering, I am so sorry !” she 

, 44 And perhaps have Mr.. Elmering resent > exclaimed, coming to Mb sidfe. “ We only knew, 
our offidiousness, as a liberty. I advise you not l five minutes ago, of your being ill and alone 
to meddle, mamma.” \ here. I hope there is some law for'punishing 

Margaret.felt, secretly, a little uneasy herself \ those wicked servants of yours. Poor fellow! 
She remembered Kate’s ominous predictions, i how you must have suffered.” 
concerning (the 4t fine city servants,” and the j “ Yes—bait I think I am better, now,*’ he an- 
herrors of the morning paper returned freshly to ! swered, vaguely, turning away his head, to hide 
her mind. Could she ever forgive berfeelf for \ the tears that rushed to his eyes, as Margaret's 
remaining coldly inactive, 1 if any thing really had > hand tell, for a moment, soft as a snowflake, on 
happened, to Mr. Elmefcing, and they owing him j his forehead. That she, of all people, should be 
so great a debt of gratitude ? . But, though \ the one to answer his longing fbr the sight of a 
Margaret was not usually wanting in moral oour- j human face, might have struck both of them, at 
age, she shrank before the image of Mr. Elmo- ] another tine, as. a fine bit of retributive justice, 
ring; with sarcastic eyebrows, and half-suppressed j But Margaret thought of nothing but making the 
smile, receiving the apologetic explanations of a j sick man comfortable, and he submitted, with a 
deputation, whioh had invaded his premises, to > sort of wondering gratitude, to let Her perform 
ascertain whether he were alive or dead ^ and j a variety of little offices fbr him—to bring him 
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water, and bathe his head, and arrange the dis- s winter’s engagements. Business is business, you 
ordered room and the manuscripts. He never \ know.” 

remembered, once, that this ministering angel, j She looked up at him, a little defiantly, and a lit- 
with the bright, sweet, energetic looks and J'tle curiously, glad to have broken the ice at last, 
ways, was the Miss Ralston who gave readings. \ “I thought you had given up that sort of 
Indeed, I believe Mr. Elmering fell in love with j thing,” was all he said. 

Margaret, then and there, though he did not findj “ I don’t know why I should.” 
it out immediately. | . "You like your profession so much?” 

In due time, the doctor arrived, and pro- ! “It is not a question of liking, with me, Mr. 
nounced him ill of nothing worse than a severe J Elmering; but of bread and butter, and self- 
infiuenxa; and the phantom of smallpox having ( respect,” said Margaret, looking her proudest, 
thus been laid to rest, Mrs. Ralston at once \ "To be sure, mamma is better off than when I 
joined her daughter, and there was henceforth no l began my readings; but our dccumstanoes are 
lack of kind services about the invalid. Indeed, j far from justifying me in remaining idle. And 
as his strength returned, and his nurses slackened > one must do what one can do* not always what 
in their assiduities, he almost began to regret the one would. I know what you think of me, Mr. 
days of his illness, when the double house had > Elmering; but if you knew in what straits we 
been virtually a single house. He felt Ashamed j have been, and what mountains of difficulty my 
of his former attitude of stately isolation,) nothing, ; one poor little talent has helped us over, even 
he vowed, Bhould force him to resume it} not i you would notblame me.” 
even the little airs of oool reserve, which Mar- ! Even you! Mr. Elmering winced, 
garet seemed inclined to cultivate, from the » " Yon are mistaken, Margaret,” he said, slowly, 

moment her patient was really convalescent. \ “ You don't know what I think of you.” 

They had discussed many things, by that time, \ “ I read your article in the --Monthly, two 

and each had been surprised to find an unex-j years ago.” 

pectedly congenial companion in the other; but j. "Indeed! But, Margaret, that was written 
not a word had been uttered on the subject of; before I had met you.” 

Margaret’s profession, or Mr. Elmering’s antip- j I suppose Margaret was satisfied with Mr. 
athy to women who sought " careers.” \ Elmering’s opinions, as. modified to suit her own 

But, one morning, Mr. Elmering happened to [ case; for, sometime afterwards, she became Mrs. 
come into Mrs. Ralston’s little parlor, and find | Elmering. 

Margaret alone. > "But, I really and truly suspect,” said Mar- 

" I did not see you, yesterday,” he-said, almost j garet, laughing, as she told me this story, not 
in the tone of a man who has a right to complain 
of something. 

"I was away all day,” answered Margaret. 

"To be frank, Mr. Elmering, I was obliged to 
see the manager of a lecturing bureau, about my 


“AND WEPT NO MORE.” 

BY UAUT C. STANHOPE. ' 

A rush of rapture to her came. 

She cried, “Oh! in that throng so fair, 

My babe most beand called his name, 
▲last the lost one was not there. 

In anguish mate she turned, when low 
The infant Christ spake in her par. 

“See, far behind, and toiling slow, 

Tbs dear, dear one who should be here. 
Beneath a pitefyer—weary load!— 

With tears, your own, kept brimming o'er, 
Hopeless he struggles on his road —" 

The mother woke, and wept no more. 


There Is a legend old and grey, 

How once a mother mourned her child 
Despairing, weeping night ahd day, 

With psaslonate lamenting* wild. 

Till, in a dream, amid her pain, 

8he saw, in hcar'n up overhead, 

The Infant Christ And, lo! a train 
Of White-robed little ones he bed. 

Beneath the breesy Wees they strayed; 

Or, o'er the murm'rlng waters bent; 
Or, in the daisied meadows played, 

Like ohildren that a-Maying went 


long ago, " that ha married me for the sake of 
restoring ano woman, permanently, to the do¬ 
mestic sphere. A man must have faith in a 
theory, who makes suck an immense sacrifice to 
it, as himself!” 
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BY JIBS. Arid? 8. •TllBSKB, 

[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1380, by Mias Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

COXT1XVED from paoe 225. 

CHAPTER XXXI. * into the kitchen; shut the door with a tang; and 

Just when the beautiful spring wan putting \ stood face to face with aunt Hannah Smith, who 
forth her most gracious efforts to brighten up the \ had entered the room, with her hood on, ready to 
old Wheeler mansion, it was left to utter lone- j depart from the house. 

liness. The antique parlor, with its wainscoted | “ Wal, now, what on ’arth has come over you, 

walls, and low ceiling, was closed and darkened. \ aunt Hannsr?” exclaimed the irate woman. 
The pictured ancestors looked grimly out from \ looking almost fiercely at the pale face, and 
shrouds of tarlatan, into the dull gloom of the j heavy eyed, turned upon her, with a glance of 
entrance, like ghosts chained to the wall. My j wistfinl inquiry. “ Now.don’t tell me that you’ve 
lady s boudoir, or bower chamber, as she loved j been a-taksn on, because this'ere house is cleared 
to call it, denuded of its lighter bric-a-brac, and j of its upper.crust once. more. It ain’i in n&tor', 

that you can be sorry, in ’arnest.” 

“ Yes, l am sorry. These changes come hard 
on me. In these few weeks, I hare been so 
supreme dominion once more. She had com- ! blessed—-so happy!" 

menced a general house-cleaning, even in thatJ “Wal, now, aunt Hanner, this does beat all 1 
department; in order, os she said, to .get the idea « You happy amongst these stuck-up city folks, and 
of “ city help" out of her mind. \ a-cryin’ ’cause they’re gone away. I wouldn’t a 

In this wing of the house, Nathan began, once believed it of yer.” 
more, to feel himself at home. Mrs. Farnsworth j “ But they were very kind to me,” said the old 
had scarcely driven from the gate, when ho began j woman, with pathetic gentleness, 
to take an account of the devastation she had j “Kind? Why, aunt Hanner, I heerd that 
made in the barn-yard and cellar. A few old j gal, Octatia, Call you a imrvmt, more’n half-a- 
garrulous turkeys, red crested, and so tough \ dozen times—a sarvent—and you a natur’ born 
with years, that they had escaped the general \ American citezen, died in the wool.’’ 
doom of their race, were driven ruefully up to “ Oh, that was nothing,” replied aunt Hannah, 
the back door—the veterans of & decimated regi- \ with a tremulous little antie.. “ Young people > 
ment, to whom Mrs. Drum threw a handful of j especially handsome young ladies, like her, only 
potato scraps, with impatient disdain. A few use that word in place of help. They don’t 
scattering hens, antique as the furniture inside, j intend any harm by it.” 

foraged about the door, when Nathan called them Mrs. Drum gave her head a toss, that set her 
up, with a rueful chuckle of the voice, and went cap-borders into wild commotion, 
under review, like army' pensioned, After a <Hs- j “ Don't mean no harm? Wal, aunt Hanner, 
astrous campaign. j you du beat all! I'd like to have one of ’em call 

“ Nary a pullet amongst ’em,” sfdd the old | me a sarvent, jest once, here to my own face. I 
woman, from her post of observation on the j reckon they wouldn’t want ter du it twice, no 
door-step: “ old hens that ought to be sot at once, i how.” 

if they mean to'arn their salt. As for them! “ I have hardly thought Of what anyone might 
turkeys, 1 don t see anything they’re good for, call me. It was so pleasant to know that I was 
but to gobble up meal, and stmt about the yard, ! wanted—that they could not get along without 
like them city fellers that we’ve jest got rid on— > me.” 

thanks be ter goodness ! ^Tow, Nat, ef you don’t j “ Why, sechpeople can’t get lilong without any 
want ter rile me up more’n I can bear, jest you 
drive them critters away; sad o£ you can find 
enough eggs in the bam, set 'em to hatch in’— 
it’s all they’ll ever bo good for.” 

With this disdainful opinion, Mrs. Drum backed 
(296) 


of us. They must eat, and drink, and be waited 
on, though some of ’em know what it is to work, 
as well as the rest of us. Now, there's Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth, ef she hasn’t been used to hard work, some 
time or other in her life, I’ll give up guessin'.” 


embroideries, was only a grim wreck of Aided 
antiques. Nothing seemed olive in the old house, 
beyond the kitchen wing, where Mrs. Drum held 
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“No, no!” exclaimed aunt Hannah, lifting up 
kertwo hands in sudden protest, “shenever did.” 

A look of keen surprise, on Mrs. Drum’s face, 
checked the first impetuosity of thiB Bpeech; the 
little woman’s hands fell,, and she said, more j, 
slowly, “ I think I am quite sure that she has 
never done any real hard work in her life.” 

“ Mebby so; but; when a lady seems ter un¬ 
derstand how things are done, and finds fault 
secordingly, it’s, a sign that she’s been brought 
up among people that work for a living. I can 
see inter a millstun, as well as anybody, and 
that’s the diskivery I’ve made about the madam, 
as she calls herself. Besides, she’s the fust born 
Wheeler that I ever heerd on, who pretended not 
to know sich things as every woman ought ter, and 
was proud of it.” 

A quick glow came into aunt Hannah’s face. 

“ You should remember that she—-Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth, I mean—is different from us. She never 
had the strength that carries us through so 
much. Indeed, we have no right to talk of her 
in tftis way; under her own roof, too.” 

“ The Wheelers, fast and last, haint never been 
so high up in the world that cdmmon folks 
couldn’t say what they had a mind ter about ’em. 
This is the fust downright highflyer that I ever 
knew amongst ’ em. Sluggardness and airs don’t 
run in the old race, no way you can fix it.” 

Aunt Hannah turned away, with a troubled 
look. She was evidently disturbed by the severe 
comments of Mrs. Drum, but .could find no 
language with which to combat them; so she only 
said, with great meekness: 

“This lady was very kind to me; I think it 
was a comfort to have me With her.” 

“ You know more about that, than the xest of 
ns, I reckon,” was the curt answer, “ and about 
all the other carryings on, since them foreigners 
came to the house. Now, it’s none of my business, 
and I say nothing; but, did that tall fellow, with 1 
the sweet hitch in his voice, ever ask questions 
of you about the Wheelers?” 

“Yes, he has questioned me, once or twice.” 

“Jest so—clear back to where the fust 
Wheelers came to this country?” 

“Yes, he has asked many ‘questions that I 
couldn’t answer.” 

“ ’Specially, about one John Wheeler, a relation 
of them that lived here: he died somewhere off 
in York state, I’ ve heerd.” / 

“John Wheeler—I—I do not know,” filtered 
the old woman, with a wild, frightened look. 
•‘I—” 

“ Oh, he was Mrt. Farnsworth’s father. That 
is how she came to be a connection of the family.” 

“ Ah I” 

Vol. LXXX.— 20. 


“You see, there was two brothers, who came 
over at the same time. One settled down here, 
and took to farming. The other, being the oldest, 
went into business in New York city, and hod a 
son. Then he had a son; and so on, till the last 
of ’em died, leaving a darter. That darter is 
Mrs. Farnsworth, who bought the 1 old place. Of 
all the family that have been born and buried, 
there ain’t but two women left: Lucy Hastings, 
whose grahdsire used to own this place—and the 
one who does own it.” 

“ But, she bought it honestly. It is hers. She 
made no claim of inheritance?” questioned the 
old woman, eagerly. 

“I reckon she bought it, Mr and square. No 
one can say anything agin that. The place had 
considerably run down, and was in debt; so it 
was sold for jest enough to clear it off, without 
leaving a cent for the minister, or his wife.” 

“But, there was no wrong in it,” : said aUnt 
Hannah, still greatly disturbed. 

“ Nobody has said there was, as I know of,” 
answered Mrs. Drum, severely. “ It kinder 
seems to me, aunt Hanner, as if you was gettin’ 
sorter on edge, more’n common.” 

“ No, I only wondered why this strange gen¬ 
tleman, Count Var, should take so much interest 
in them.” 

“Aunt Hanner Smith, you’re a good, old 
critter as ever lived; jest os pious and honest as 
the day is long; but you can’t see through a 
millstun, without some cuter person to help you. 
That farrener, and the English lord that you 
nussed, are in collision together. One of ’em 
wants ter marry Octavia, and carry her off 
beyond seas, where she’ll be a’most as grand as 
the Queen, and he’ll do it, if Mrs. Farnsworth’s 
money holds out according to his wishes; but, 
fast of all, he wants ter make sure that she’s the 
ginuine sort of a Wheeler, and that her grand- 
sire came in a straight line from John Wheeler, 

: the fust settler, and oldest of the two brothers. 

| Cause, os you see, them English set great store 
| by their old names—” 

I see,I see,” murmured aunt Hannah, “but 
; how came yon to know of this?” 

; “Wal, now, when a house is old, and plenty 
| o’ cracks in the door, there ain’t much a-goin’ on, 

| that a smart person can’t get hold of, if she 
tries; and when young folks ai*e in love, they 
ain’t likely ter be careful as people that ain’t. 
Nathan is cute as a fox, and sharp as a razor, 
and when he’s seen something; and I’ve heerd 
something more, we git together, promiscus, and 
sift the truth out on it. Besides this, there’s 
another thing that I can tell you, if you’ll prom¬ 
ise never to tell.” 
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Aunt Hannah bent her head, her lips parted, 
and were very pole; but she did not speak; poor 
soul, she could not. 

“ Wal, a nod is as good as a promise,” said 
Mrs. Drum. “ There’ll be another wedding 
besides Miss ’Tavia’s, in less’n six months, or 
I’m awfully mistook. No wonder you look 
’stonished and sort o’ scared, for she’s a’most old 
enough to be his mother.” 

“No—no,” cried aunt Hannah, starting up, 
and pushing the old gossip off with both hands. 
“I do not believe it—I will not hear it. The 
dread was enough—you shall not put it into 
words.” 

The poor, old woman was trembling from head 
to foot. She regarded the woman before her 
with a wild, haunted look, that startled even her 
sodden nature into something like sympathy, 
and she exclaimed:. 

“ Why, now, du tell, what—” 

The sentence was left half uttered; for aunt 
Hannah had opened the door, and was gliding, 
like a Bhadow, down the front yard. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

After Mrs. Farnsworth’s departure, a sullen 
spirit of unrest, that had pervaded Wheelersville 
during her stay there, gradually disappeared. 
The society, at the red schoolhouse, held meetings 
there, as usual, and on off Sundays, Mr. Hastings 
preached there, as usual, receiving the same 
reward; for he was expected to live sumptuously, 
a long time, on the mere recollections of that 
donation party ; and the most generous of his 
parishioners were unequal to a repetition of such 
munificence, at frequent intervals. But in the 
beautiful springtime, poverty itself seems endu¬ 
rable. When the lilac bushes threw out their 
great, purple plumes, in the front door-yard, and 
cinnamon roses broke into early blossom, around 
the windows, up to the second story of the old 
brown house, to which one tall, white lilao 
climbed, and shook the feathery snow of its 
flowers against the window of Lucy’s chamber, 
there was little indication of poverty around the 
minister’s dwelling. Indeed, travelers who 
loved the picturesque, were in the habit of 
driving slowly by the brown house, because of 
the quaint picture it made, in that commonplace 
neighborhood. • 

Mrs. Hastings had loved flowers, and the walk 
from the front door of her dwelling, to the gate, 
was bordered with old-fashioned perennials* and 
from the time of snowdrops, till chrysanthemums 
heralded coming winter, with their pungent 
odors, that door-yard had always been rich in 
changing colors; some one always predominating 


as queen of the week. Now, the glow of peonies 
clustering together like great crimson roses, 
threw a red glow through the picket fence. 
Then came the burning gold of marigolds, massed 
together; stately hollyhocks, raising their kingly 
plumes above the fence, in all the tints of red, 
from pale-rose to deep maroon; and of yellow, 
from creamy-white to the dude of old geld. 
Thus, in all the gradations, that made an old- 
fashioned garden so gorgeously cheerful, the 
minister’s door-yard was a picture in itself; all 
the more touching, because of the gentle care 
that he lavished upon it, morning and night, as if 
the breath of each flower, as it opened, were a 
subtle thought wafted from her. 

Sometimes, the minister would stand, minutes 
| together, with his arms folded on the gate, 

| looking up at the old home, with sad and 
; yearning eyes; for she had left everything elo- 
| quent of loving memories for him. The shingled 
i roof, on which tufts of emerald moss lay like 
! velvet; the branches of the great elm drooping 
: over it; even the last year’s birds’ nests, high 
: up among the young leaves, were dear to him, as 
| the breath he drew; so dear, that all these 
| things became sweet, subtle links, that connected 
his life with hers, and made their souls one 
again. 

I do not think, that a really good man, who 
has perfect faith in his God, and regulates his 
actions by that faith, can ever be entirely miser¬ 
able. Certainly, minister Hastings had so en- 
linked bis life with sweet memories of his wife, 
and felt so certain of a future reunion, where the 
love of the past would become immortal, that he 
could hardly be looked upon as a broken-hearted 
man. Gently and quietly,, as his strength came 
back, he had taken up his duties, and woven 
them in with the subtle memories of his old life 
so completely, that religion was fast doing for 
him, what nature works o,ut for a ruin, when she 
draws it softly back to her bosom, covering its 
bruised places with moss, and a sweet, wild 
growth of flowers, converting devastation into 
beauty. 

But of all the associations, that linked this 
man with his wife, nothing could approach the 
holy tenderness of love, that her death had given, 
to the daughter. Sometimes, this man, in his 
extreme conscientiousness, would pray God that 
this devoted affection fbr his child, might not be 
counted to him as a sin; and, at times, a terror 
would seize upon him, that, in giving so much 
love to this child, he might not be calling down 
some judgment on himself,' or her; for, even in 
these days, wise and good men have been 
wounded with such fears. 
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la his secret heart, the minister had dreaded 
Mrs. Farnsworth, as the Nemesis of this great 
sin of lore; but when she went away, without 
again suggesting the benevolent scheme, more 
than onee hinted at, a great sense of relief came j 
upon him. j 

About this time, aunt Hannah took up her! 
abode in the old brown house for good. Herj 
loom, her big wheel, and swifts, were set up in j 
the garretrchamber, where she went on with j 
such work as the neighbors could supply. Then, 
by such sweet subtility as benevolence loves to j 
use, she fell into the ways of the family, and, 
without taking authority, did most of the work. 

Beyond all this, the minister saw, with thank¬ 
fulness, that in the springtime, Lucy had cheer- j 
fully taken up her life once more. The sweet 
activity, that had seemed to die out under a 1 
heavy weight e^sorrow, came back, and she was 
all day long flitting, like a bird, about the ] 
house, or among the flower-beds her mother had 
loved so well, carrying sunshine and cheerfulness 
wherever she went. 

If Doctor Gould was sometimes seen helping j 
about the flower-beds, or nailing rose-bushes to < 
the wail, no one appeared to give much signifi- j 
eance to the fact; far he had always been a| 
welcome visitor at the old place. Perhaps, aunt j 
Hannah might have remarked, that Lucy was 
particularly anxious about the shortcake, and 
the arrangement of the table, when he happened 
to stay to tea; but she forbore even to smile, on 
such occasions. Still, the dear old soul usually 
knew, when the young gentleman might .be 
expected, by the flowers that Lucy brought in, 
or, more likely, by the dainty collar, and knot of 
white ribbon at the girl's throat. 

All the time that Wheelersville was left in this 
state of tranquility, the lady, who had made suph 
brilliant disturbance there, was filling the fash¬ 
ionable world with fresh sensations. Scarcely 
had she reached her town-house, when the city 
journals first hinted, then announced, that other 
brilliant weddings were arranged for the near 
fixture, which would, more completely than ever, 
unite the elite of America, in fashion and intellect, 
with the best nobility of England, and the still 
more ancient principality of Italy. A lady, at 
once brilliant, beautiful, and wealthy, whose 
fair and most accomplished daughter’s engage¬ 
ment to the young Earl of Oram had just been 
announced, was soon to advance a step higher 
on the social ladder, which she had already 
mounted to the topmost round, in this country, 
and take her place in one of the oldest families of 
continental Europe. The journals deplored the 
great loss, which society would be forced to 


endure, when a lady, as highly endowed as Mrs. 
Farnsworth, should withdraw from its ranks, 
and cross the ocean as Countess Var, a title her 
rare talent could not fail to dignify and embel¬ 
lish ; but still congratulated themselves, that the 
harmonious relations of three great governments 
would be drawn into closer friendship, by the 
silken ties with which Hymen was fast uniting 
our republic, with the proud, old aristocracy of 
nations, that had, for a time, looked down upon 
us. 

Of course, there were variations in these 
announcements; for journalists will, sometimes, 
interpose lines of their own, into the best pre¬ 
pared manuscript; but it was wonderful, how 
they all agreed, both in the style and biographi¬ 
cal facts or fictions of the case, and how 
thoroughly, they were acquainted with each 
article of the double trousseau, which had been 
ordered, with lavish disregard of expense, from 
Paris. • 

Mrs. Farnsworth and her daughter were very 
muoh annoyed, by these liberties of the press, and 
wondered, greatly, how their most private affairs 
had become a subject ,of public comment. Even 
the splendid dower, which the mother had settled 
on her daughter, got out, in some inexplicable 
manner; and it was even known, that Count Var, 
with the magnificent disdain of American money 
known to his race, had insisted on this arrange¬ 
ment. 

. It is not. wonderfal, that Miss Octavia still 
held her captive lord in silken thraldom, during 
these weeks of preparation. Occasionally, a little 
outburst of temper would break out, in the 
privacy of her mother's room; but this only 
refreshed the smiles, with which she greeted her 
faver directly after, as light stems give bright¬ 
ness to the roses. So, with unusual harmony, 
mother and daughter glided toward their matri¬ 
monial Paradise, on a path of velvet. 

! ■ ' ■" 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Nswpobt was unusually brilliant that season; 
two noble weddings had been announced to take 
place there, and a first-class English duke was 
expected to amuse himself, for a time, at least, 
in its beautiful locality. Of course, these ex¬ 
pectations created no little excitement in the 
aristocratic society gathered there; 

Mrs. Farnsworth opened hen. great, wooden 
mansion, which she modestly called a cottage, 
early in the season. It was a unique building, 
wonderfal in its architecture, in which beams, 
mocking the antique, soofo burning with colored 
slate, balconies crowded into every conceivable 
space, gave it the appearance of a lyunmoth bird- 
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cage, wh*re flamingoes and . birds of Paradise J Count Var understood all this, perfectly, and 
might dwell. Directly on her arrival, Mrs. \ received her gushing protestations with a*bland 
Farnsworth proceeded to'give this place a festive \ appearance of belief. Indeed, sincerity, in this 
appearance, worthy of the great event which had \ case, would have been absolute reproach, to a 
been promised to the fashionable world. She j better man, to whom this haughty young creature 
had not been there a week,' when new awnings, * was the purchased tool of his own grasping am- 
blazing with crimson fringes, and striped with -1 bition. 

gold, flashed their rich coloring through the j It was not Var’s habit to speak out his wishes 
fine old trees grouped on the lawn. A belt of j plainly; and Octavia was adroit in gathering up 
flowering plants, piled four feet high, coiled j side speeches, and half uttered insinuations; but, 
around the base of the verandah, like a great | in one thing, which this man had much at heart, 
tangle of oriental Scarfs. The balconies and bay- j she had been unresponsive, and apparently 
windows were heaped with a splendor of blossoms; \ forgetful. They were alone, one day, in a back 
and a statue or two, that looked remarkably like jj verandah of the house, looking out upon the sea; 
marble, from the distance, appeared, for tho^ffrst > and, with his usual quiet self-poise, Var seemed, 
time, breaking the velvety slope of the grass; '. j to drift into the Subject, as naturally as the soft, 
•As you approached this dwelling, the front < gray fog was clouding the water-line of the horizon, 
door was usually open, and you coilld see down a < while gleams 1 of sunshine turned the waves into 
vista of the broad hall, a picturesque 1 bit of the < a hundred tint# of gray; opal, tender green, and 
rocky shore. And bright gleams of the sea beyond \ almost imperceptible pink. 

it. As a general thing, you might also observe > “How beautiful all this is," he said, seating 
a dainty worksiand, of wickdr-work, with its j himself on & step of the verandah, at her feet: 
basket overflowing with gay silks; and Berlin j ** One never tires of these sea pictures. The 
wools, amid which a roll of exquisite embroidery \ waters; and the atmosphere Of Newport, are full 
was thrown, with a needle thrust into some half of change and 'charm." 

shadod flower. Sometimes, Miss Octavia might \ Octavia put up her hand, thus concealing a 
be seen hovering about the low chair, which ] faint yawn behind the jeweled fingers, 
always had a gay scarf or shawl thrown over the > M Yes," she said, indifferently; 44 but I confess 
back, as if just occupied; but, somehow, the j that I .shall not be sorry to change the scene 
noedle got rusty in tho heart of oue particular \ altogether; the coritinual ebb and flow of tides 
rose-bud, and frequent visitors were led to te- become monotonous, after a time." 
mark that the embroidery always remained at? “ Still, Ilarkenhall, one of Oram's finest places, 
the same stage of progress. 1 Still, it was a bright j js on the sea." 4 

object in that part df the veranddh;’ and, w’hen \ 44 But. one will not be limited to ten or fifteen 

Octavia did happen'to ait in the chair; and Sort ^ acres of lawn and shrubbery there, with neigh- 
over that gorgeous heap of wools, the effect was l bors, perhaps disagreeable ones, so close that you 
highly artistic. 5 can look into each other’s windows. To own 

Nothing could have beonmore harmonious, than 4 > the truth, count, I am dying to leave this place, 
the relations of Miss Octavia, and Couht Wr, at \ and feel, for once in my life, mistress of my own 
this time. She looked upon him as the agent by \ home: Yon cannot tell how irksome dependence 
which her ambitidn could be carried out; and i has been to me, and how cruelly I have been 
might still receive further advancement; for well * made to feel it." : 

she knew that no weaker influence could have \ Var remembered some scenes that he had wit- 
persuaded the mother to loosen her grasp on the S nessed,and smiled. **■ 7 
property, during her lifetime, and Var liad taken < lil Perhaps,.then, you will appreciate the self¬ 
great care to convince her that without this \ sacrifice that has induoed me to gmn your 
division, her marriage with Lord Oram would j freedom, by the loss of my own," he stgid. 
have been impossible. It would hardly be fair ] Octavia, with, faint sarcasm—cCnVfcyed by a 
try say that the young lady looked upon this j curve 6f the lips, rather khan in Words—replied, 
service, with a gr^at degree of gratitude; for that ] with tantalising quietness: 
grand the human mind, is the out- < “I do-not pretend to understand such self¬ 

growth of-naany noble attributes, of which this \ abnegation, unless—" 

girl had no comprehension ; and 8he was far more * “ Well, pray oblige me, and speak out what is 

likely,’hy criticism of motives, and studied depre- j on your mind. You were about to say, 'unless 
elation of the amount of service rendered, to find j the property, still - possessed by your mother, 
some excuse for ingratitude, than toerown herself l is sufficient -object/ " 

with the rare yirtue of generous thankfulness. \ 44 But I did hot say that, please remember,** 
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answered the girl, with a viciouB gleam in her 
eyes. 1 

**No; but it would be- a natural conclusion; 
only the sarcasm, if uttered, would be more than 
unjust; for no portion 1 of the money your mother 
has inherited, will ever pass into my possession. 
That, I had resolvdd upon, From the first.” 

Octavia’s eyes opened wide. She was really 
astonished. For One moment, all her studied 
higjh-breeding left her, and she-broke out, almost 
rudely: 

44 Then, why on earth do you think of marrying 
a woman almost twice your age,' and not a'par¬ 
ticularly agreeable person to live with, as you 
must have discovered, by this time?” 

44 She is your mother,” was the low and seem¬ 
ingly embarrassed reply. 

A flush of warm scarlet came into Octavia’s 
face, and her eyelids drooped slowly under Var’6 
fixed gaze. She did not love-this man, or, indeed, 
any other; but,' with women of her class, vanity 
is a stronger passion than Jov£. 

44 That is hardly sufficient motive for so great 
a sacrifice,” she feaid, at last/ 

"Not when it forms an abiding link between 
us? When it gives ihe a, right to study your 
interests, and console myself by witnessing your 
happiftes,. with the friehd to whom I would yield 
up, not only the objeOt dearest to mo in life, but 
life itself, if that wire necessary to his happiness ?” 

Octavia moVed restlessly in her low choir. *A 
cool, soft wind came up to. her, Atom the water; 
but it failed to sweep,away the hot'red in her 
cheeks. The half uttered homige of this hand- 
gome tnan, was a secret glory to her j and she held 
it as a triumph over the mother,’ whom, in her 
heart of hearts* She had never really loved. It 
was in her nature to have distturited the motive 
that seemed to have been admitted by him, un¬ 
awares ; but vanity is blinder far, than love ever 
was; and, in her arrogant self-conceit, she believed 
him. 

“I—I only wish it were in my power, to. 
prove how much' I appreciate yoUr devotion to— 
to your friend. It has been heroic, from first to 
last,” she said; 44 bub yOiir own generosity has 
left me nothing to give* What can I ever do? 
Perhaps, I might persuade my mother to settle 
a l&rgtoprovisioh from her propierty upon you.” 

‘ * No-^-hO. Let my devotion be complete; - or, if 
you would lika it better, think thatra man, whose 
ancestors have had the bttod of kings in their 
veins, Would hardly odeept money won by trade.” 

A faint gleam of malice came into Tar’s euperb 
eyes, as he sUid this; which was met by a brighter 
flash of anger from the lady. 

44 When the money comes from a Wheeler, who 


mi 


traces bade to the Earls of Ainsworth, it might 
not be considered as unworthy of even ypur 
acceptance,” she said. 

44 Perhaps; but it must not be said of any 
member of my house, that he bartered his title 
for American money. So, pray forget that the ^ 
subject ihas been mentioned.” 

44 But in what other way can I express grati¬ 
tude, fbr all that yoU have done for me?” 

44 In this: Use such influence with your 
mother, as will encourage her in still continuing 
all the good works, for which she has been so 
famous. I would not, for the world, , have the 
affection, with which she honors me, impede any 
of her plans of friendship or benevolence—most 
of all, should I deplore the least neglect of duty 
to any member, of her own family.” 

44 Pray, Count Yar, of whom are you thinking? 
Certainly, you cannot accuse her of neglect to my 
interests; for those* your influence has Already 
secured, through difficulties and a thousand 
objections, I have no doubt; Who else has a 
right to be remembered ?” 

Ai When Oram and myself first went down to the 
place you call W heelers viile, there was a relative 
in whom she took great interest—the clergyman’s 
daughter.” 

44 Oh, that creature! She did take a caprice 
of some kindabont her; even threatened me with 
an adoption, when a tormenting fit was on her; 
but all that wore off.” 

44 Still, it is not quite compatible with your 
mother’s high character, that anyone, of her 
blood, should be an object of charity among the 
class of people wo saw coming to the relief of this 
poor clergyman and his child.” 

44 But they are nothing to us.” 

44 Was not the mother of this girl a. Wheeler ?” 

44 Yes; but a thousand miles off.” 

' 14 But madame certainly proclaimed the rela¬ 
tionship, and spoke openly of an intention to 
take the gitl under her protection.” 

<“Oh, you don’t know my mother; her senti¬ 
mental fits come and go, like the foam dancing 
on those waves out yonder.” 

44 But she made this intention known, and the 
world may think that I have dissuaded her from 
a noble object.” 

44 The world would hardly expect her to regard 
any such intention as binding, fbr an hour.” 

44 Bht it was a promise.” 

Octavia gave a scornftil Tittle laugh. 

44 With us, even an insinuation, that holds a 
promise, involves ttfe honor.” 

Varspoke with so niuch' dignity, that the 
laugh died on Octavia’s mocking lips. Still, she 
spoke with some bitterness. 
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“ Count Var, if you take mj mother’s broken j 
eaprioes so muoh to heart, I fear you will regret j 
all the sacrifices you have, made, before the end J 
of the honeymoon; but, if you think this of so 
much importance, why not speak to her about it ? 
Just now, your influence is unbounded.” i 

“ Would not that sound like a reproach for her j 
seeming forgetfulness ?” 

“Then let her throw this into the oblivion, 
where so many of her grand projects have gone. 
Or, if you really do care about it, and dislike 
appearing in the matter, I will urge the adoption 
upon her. She really will want someone, more 
sensitive than a servant, to whet her temper on, 
when I am beyond her reach.” 

“ What a mercy it will be to you, if we can 
entice a r scapegoat into the house. I never 
disliked that girl quite enough to put her in the 
position; 4 but if she consents to become a protegee 
of madame’s, her worst enemy would be ap¬ 
peased.” 

“ Yes, yes; I will urge the matter forward, as 
you seem to care so muoh.” 

“ I certainly should not care that a relative of 
the Countess Var should remain an object Qf 
charity, such as we have witnessed; but to speak 
of this, myself, would be like reminding your 
mother of a duty,” answered the count; ‘•‘for 
this reason, I shall not forget your sweet, femi¬ 
nine kindness, in offering to make the sugges¬ 
tion.” 

“Of course, you may depend on me; but I 
don’t qttite understand your great interest in the 
matter,” responded Octavia, with a searching 
look, that sent a slow gleam of red across Var’s 
forehead. 

Then she drew a deep breath, uttered a ftdnt 
ejaculation, and a smile quivered across her 
mouth. 

Var saw this, and knew that the nature of this 
girl was so far in harmony with his own, that he 
was at least partially understood; but he had 
made her a partisan for more important'things 
than this, and gave himself no concern about the 
amount of knowledge she had reached; but, a few 
minutes later, sauntered down the steps of the 
verandah> and. walked leisurely toward the rooky 
shore. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The woods about Wheelersville, that had been 
so wild and bleak during the winter, were now 
in full leaf, and a thousand waves of billowy 
green swayed and trembled on branches, that 
had then beefl jeweled with ice, or laden down 
with snow. 

Broken rocks, hardly visible under those win¬ 


ter drifts, were now carpeted with great fleeces 
of moss, that spread over the trunks of fhllea 
trees, and down into the hollows, varying from 
deep green, to the pale, silver-gray, of the buck- 
horn variety, that cracked under foot, like dead 
leaves, when you trod on it. 

Deeper in the shade, an old oak, hollow at the 
trunk, and so heavy with foliage, that, if a ray 
of sunshine reached the earth, it shot downward, 
like a silver arrow, had been years and years in 
carpeting its gnarled roots, with the richest and 
daintiest of this forest growth. Here, a twist in 
its roots was tufted with an exquisite variety, 
green as emerald, and soft as'"Velvet, that crept 
up into the hollow trank, and lined its decay, as 
queens hang their lower rooms with tapestry. 
Beyond this, for yards around, lay beds of deli¬ 
cate fern-moes, where a fresher and more tender 
growth had cropped up, through the deep green 
of a last year’s growth, variegating it with tints 
more marvelous than the beSt oriental artist that 
ever lived could have copied. With this, the 
young winter-green sent up its pinkest shoots, 
and checkerberry vines crept in and out, drop¬ 
ping theiV red berries, like coral, upon the vivid 
green of the mosses, and the spotted leaves of 
adder’a«tongue. 

Beyond all this, was the soft gloom of pines 
and hemlocks, through which the sunshine came 
in gleams and patches, resealfeg a glow of wild 
ajalias in fall bloom, and spice bushes bright 
with golden blossoms. 

Need I say, that Lucy Hastings, who loved 
these woods, as Eve must have been fond of Para¬ 
dise, haunted thfem, at this Beason of the year? 
Or, that it happened, frequently, that ‘Doctor 
Gould strolled that way, after his round of visits 
had been made? Indeed, he would have been 
greatly disappointed, if there had been no signs 
of her white dress fluttering among the gloom of 
the trees, when he turned his eager steps in that 
direction. 

- ' It is not always customary, in New England vil¬ 
lages, for young lovers t o make an open declaration 
of engagements, the moment they are formed; 
and, with Doctor Gould, an announcement of this 
kind would have been particularly annoying; for 
he was new in his practice, and had not yet worked 
himself into an independent position, moth less 
made it possible to offer the object of his choice 
a better home than she now had, poor as that 
was. • 

Minister Hastings was, by no means, ignorant 
of thjK position into which these young persons 
had drilled. With gentle thankfulness, he had 
watched the progress of this attachment, without 
seeming to observe it; for, with men of his class— 
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and there exist such, even yet—there is some¬ 
thing so sacred in a pure love, that delicacy, in 
the hither, forbids an open recognition of it. 
Honorable men seldom snspqpt evil of each other, 
end between these two petsdni> widely different 
in experience as they werei no distrust had ever 
arisen. There is a finer sympathy in good than 
in evil, and these two men understood each other, 
without explanation, just as thoroughly as Count 
Tar and Octavia had dropped into harmony of 
action; but with this difference: with the two 
first, there was no distrust—with the others, 
eternal doubt. ' 

A man of the world might have forbidden 
Lucy to meet her lover in the old playground of 
her childhood;* but, with the minister, the old 
oak tree, in the heart of those pine woods, was 
like the shadow of a temple, and the blue sky as 
safe as his own moss-coverod roof. 

Certain it is, Lucy made no concealment of her 
own most innocent movements. If she did not 
speak of them much, it was from that delicate 
reserve, which is the purest and most subtle ele¬ 
ment of love in a modest woman. 

Aunt Hannah had been crowding thb open fire¬ 
place with white pine branched ,'and young 
hemlock shoots, one afternoon, when Lucy came 
into the room, and joined in the pleasiht work. 

“ It wants something more,” she said, looking 
down on the cool, preen branches. “ The woods 
are full of wild honeysuckle. I will go and 
bring s6me.” 

The minister looked up from the book he was 
reading, and a tender smile brightened the usual 
grave serenity $f his face, as the girl tied a white 
muslin sunbonnet oyer the bronze gold of her 
hair, and prepared to go out. He knew where 
she was going, and jpiio might help her in 
gathering the armful of wihk wood-blossoms, that 
were to turn that open fireplace into a bower, 
such as her mother had built, many a time, in the 
long years of their housekeeping. 

“ How like her mother she is,” he thought, 
following the girl with a look of touching love, 
as she went through the gate. “God forgive 
me, that I should ever have felt his hand heavy 
upon me, with this child still under my roof, and 
something of his work to do. Every day, some 
new happiness seems to dawn upon her. Some¬ 
times, it almost seems as if my lost love had come 
back to me, in all the bloom of her youth. The 
vague dreams, that spring out of our grief, 
become a blessing in the end. If mortals had 
only the patience to wait God’s time, there would 
be no such thing as desolation. Our cliild is 
treading the old, old path, and finds happiness, 
as I found it with her mother, and again in her. 


These thoughts kept possession of the good man, 
long after his eyes had turned back upon the 
book again; and when aunt Hannah arose frem 
her knees on the hearth, with a handful of 
refhse spray in her hand,* she caught a glance of 
his fhee, and wondered what pleasant book he 
was reading. 

Meantime, Lucy walked toward the woods, 
with a light tread, and lighter heart. Her pale 
cheeks were softly winning back their roses, that 
were visible through the transparent shade of her 
sunbonnet; and, all unconsciously, smiles came 
and went across her mouth, softly as the shadows 
and sunshine played upon her garments. 

Once, she paused by the wayside, and stooped to 
examine the crown of a Scotch thistle, that lighted 
the footpath with its splendid purple. Then, she 
started aside, with a foolish little cry of alarm. 

It was only a ground bird, startled from Us 
nest, in a tuft of clover, hid in a crack of the 
fens*. Of course, she took up one of the half- 
fledged young ones, held it in her palm, and 
touched its wide-Open bill to her cheek; but laid 
it tenderly back into the nest, when 1 a wild cry 
from the mother reached her. 

After that' Lucy looked up and down the road, 
once or tWlce, then turned into the woods, and 
went straight to the old oak, though she knew 
well enough that wild honeysuckles never grew 
so deeply in the shade. * 

He was there, walking about among the trees, 
and beating the bushes, a little impatiently, with 
a slender stick that he had broken fo# himself. 
Lucy came upon him, softly as white rabbits steal 
through the undergrowth. 

“ I started early, and did not think you would 
get here first,” she said, pushing back the bonnet 
from her flushed face; for there was no occasion 
for it, in the shade. “ Have you been expecting 
me?” 

Gould came forward to meet her, with both 
hands extended. 

“I always expect you,” he said, “and would 
come here a thousand times, rather than miss 
you once. How lovely you are 1 This bright, 
warm day has brought the roses into your face.” 

“ I wonder if I really am lovely, or if it is only 
you who think so, because of liking me a little?” 
said Lucy. 

“My own sweet girl—how can yqu ask? 
Surely, someone must have told you of this rare 
beauty, long ago.” 

Gould was holding both her hands, and looked 
down into her face with such unchecked admira¬ 
tion, that she became embarrassed under it, and 
wrung herself free from his clasp. 

“ No, no—Doctor Gould, you are talking non- 
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sense, now. Who on earth oould ever have said 
such things to me ?” 

44 Oh, Lord Oram, perhaps.” 

44 But he never did 1” 

44 Or Count Var.” 

The girl was struck dumb, and the roses he 
had praised turned to a flood of blushes. 

44 What else was he saying, that morning, when 
I saw him through the window?” questioned 
Gould, in a thoroughly changed voice. 

11 1 do not recollect—I told you, at the time; 
but it was not then, nor exactly that.” 

11 Still, something so near like it, that the re- 
membranoe covers you with blushes,” was the 
bitter rejoinder. 

Lucy felt wronged; The crimson left her face, 
and a flash of honest resentment broke through a 
rash of tears, that filled the blue;eyes she turned 
upon him. She was but a girl, and could not 
comprehend that her lover was ui\just, because 
of the jealousy that sprang out of great love** 

Those tears, half reproachful, half pleading, 
brought thei young man to his senses, sooner 
than a thougand reproaches could have done. 

44 Forgive me, Lucy, though I cannot forgive 
myself. What 1 really crying, love ? , I am very, 
very sorry.” s 

1 do not know exactly how it came about, but, 
the very next minute, smiles were sparkling 
through Lucy’s tears; her hands were im¬ 
prisoned once more, and her cheeks were glowing 
like half open roses, from which some drops of 
dew had* been gathered—truly, a very different 
color from the angry flush, that had perished 
under her lover’s penitential kisses. 


Just as this first lover’s quarrel was made up, 
the sound of wheels, going down the road, sur¬ 
prised them; and, looking through a break in 
the tree-boughs, they saw * barouche, drawn by 
a dashing pair of hays, sweeping down toward 
the Hollow, and in it, a lady, whose face was, 
for a moment, turned toward them. Her rich 
carriage-dress was resplendent with tinted beads, 
wrought in and out of exquisite embroidery, 
which glittered in the sun, like the jewels of a 
queen. Long, gold-tinted ostrich plumes fluttered 
on her dainty bonnet, and an embroidered para¬ 
sol shed a flower-like bloom upon a faded com¬ 
plexion, as she hfeld it: between that and the 
sun. 

“It is Mrs. Farnsworth,”* said Lucy, under 
her breath ; 4 ‘and she is going to our house.” 

44 What brings the.woman here?” said Gould, 
anxiously. 44 3urely, she is not bringing any 
trouble to your father. Why does her coming 
frighten you so ?” 

“I can hardly tell—but she always does 
frighten me. Besides—besides, there was some¬ 
thing that she was always hinting at, as if she 
had a right to take me away from my home. I 
think father, too, is afraid of hei 4 .” 

44 But. what harm can she do to either of you?” 

“Don't ask me—how can I tell? Only, this 
lady haunts me in my dreams—her very kindness 
hurts me: and the very # sight of her, makes 
father shrink back into his old trouble. When 
she drives up to the house, he will tremble, and 
turn pale: I have seen him so often. I must go, 
now. He will want me. 

[to be continued.] 
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A snotBR In a lifetime—that was all: 

Two hearts bound in a dreamy silken thrall, 

A breath of roses, starlight dim and rare, 

A girl's white hand, a strand of glided hak*. 

A Bummer filled with perfume, and the song 
Of drowsy birds that croon the whole night long; 
Dark eyes, red lips, low whispers faint and sweet— 
Hush 1 now the summer lies there at your feet, 

Pallid and dead; her heavy golden hair 
Droops sodden round her chill limbs, marble-bare; 
Her violet eyes are shut forevermore— 

Why should she live when Love dies o’er and o’er? 

And Love died with her—see him near her bier— 
But then a new love comes with every year, 
FWrer, more perfect; so you need not weep, 

But only I, who watch o'er summer’s sleep. 

How giand the murmuring sea was on that day— 
Now it i* but a barren waste of gray; 


How blue the sky was, like an azure well— 

Now it is but a hollow, braeen bell. 

Ah, well I we change so, as the years go by; 
Sometimes, a little thing, a smile, a sigh, 

Will round our whole life to a different use— 

Will chain it faster, or will break it loose. 

And you and I have had our little day— 

What matters if to one or both twaa play? 

The day was long, and glad, and ripe with mirth— 
There are not many days lik^thai on earth. * . 

And you are changed, and I am not the same: 

And, as the sweet daj0ies in purple flame, 

Wo say “good-by,” with lingering lips and eyes— 
Ah, me I life is so filled with sad good-bys. 

The-twilight steals along with star and dew— 

My Prince, your eyes are dusk with shadows, too: \ 
The day is dead, now—dead I the two must park 
(How dark it grows!) 44 and so, good-by sweetheartP* 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BY B HILY H. XAY. 



No. 1—Is an indoor costume, but equally 
suitable for street. It is a combination of steel- 
gray cashmere or camel’s-hair cloth, and satin of 
the same shade. The skirt is made of the cash- 


ornamented with, gauffhun and flat bows. The 

bows are made of satin; they may either match 


mere, and has a kilted flounce twelve inches 
deep, terminating with a knife-plaiting of satin, 
coming from underneath, like a balayeuse. 
The tonic forms two slashed points in front, 


or contrast*; but in opr model, they are shaded. 
A band of satin, cut on the bias, edges the tunic. 

( 305 ) 
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The back of the tunio is arranged in irregular 
pouffs. The waist is a corsage basque, pointed 
back and front, and sloped up on the hips. The 
tapered plastroon is of satin, and also gauged; 



No. 3. 


fine knife-plaitings of the satin form the cuffs; 
turnover collar, piped with satin, completes this 
costume. Ten yards of double-width cashmere, 
and four yards of satin, will be required. 

No. 2.—For a walking-costume, made of light 
cloth; prune-dark green, navy-blue, and coach¬ 
man’s drab, are the most fashionable colors. 
The skirt is kilted, from a deep yoke at the waist, 
and the tunio is only a simple drapery, looped 
at both sides, and ornamented with long loops of 
velvet, or satin ribbon; there is very little 
fiillness at the back. A close-fitting round 
waist, with tight sleeves, or a pointed basque, is 


made to wear in the house, and under the oat- 
side jacket for the street. This outside jacket 
fits perfectly to the figure, buttoning from collar 
to edge with small buttons. A narrow silk braid is 
put on, as finish, all round the jacket, collar, cufife, 
pockets, and up the front. This costume, in its 
simple elegance, is very stylish and inexpensive. 
Ten to twelve yards of cloth will be required. 

No. 8—Is another stylish and novel model, for 
a walking-costume. It is composed of velvet and 



No. 4. • 


cloth, or camel’s-hair. The velvet petticoat is 
seal-brown, and has a deep box-plaited flounce, 
put on a foundation of brown alpaca or merino, 
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The polotudse of coachman’s drab, or a lighter adjustable, and only worn In the street. Velvet/ 
shade of brown than the petticoat, has seven rows euffe, and small turnover velvet collar, complete 
of narrow Hercules braid put on in rows, around the polonaise. Large, fancy buttons are most 

fashionable. Five to six yards of velvet, and 
four yards of cloth will be required. Velveteen 
may be used for the skirt, in place of velvet, if 
preferred, either plain or ribbed. 

No. 4.—We give, here, something entirely 
new, and very stylish, for a fall or winter wrap. 
It is made of fine checked cloth, in mixed colors, 
or in solid black, or seal-brown basket cloth. 
The shape is an ulster, with a square, dolman 
sleeve. The garment is slashed up the back 
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breadth is arranged in large pouffe. Two pointed 


seam, where it is ornamented by a large bow, 
formed of two loops and ends. The bow is made 
of satin de Lyon, doubled, and then tied. A 
wide plaiting, of the same satin, forms the large 
collarette, and trims the sleeves. Large buttons, 
of mottled polished wood, button the garment all 
the way from throat to edge. It is worn over a 
satin or velvet skirt, which is only trimmed 
with a narrow flounce on the edge; otherwise, is 
perfectly plain. 

No. 5.—For a little girl, from fbur to six years, 
we have a pretty little manteau, made of pale- 


cads finish the back drapery. A large shoulder j; blue, pink, gray, or white cashmere. It is 
cepe of velvet, with plaited, standing collar, is gathered quite full on to a yoke, and the edge 
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trimmed with Irish or Russian lace. The deep 
collarette is gauged around the; throat, and is 
made by taking a straight piece of the goods; 
make four rows of gauging*, iyi4 the flounce which 
is left, trim with lace. Two rows of machine- 
stitching, or narrow ^raid, forms the heading. 
The cuffs are also of lace. A wide, plaid, surah 
sash is tied in a large bow, at the back. This is 
a lovely pattern for a delicate, slight, little girl; 
but, fpr a fat, chubby darling* would not be be¬ 
coming. One and a-h&lf to two yards, of double" 
width goods, and four yards of lace, will be re¬ 
quired. r 

No. 6.—We give the back and front of a simple 
suit of navy-blue flannel, for a boy of five or six 


Make of white or pale-blue .flannel. The trim¬ 
ming is a gathered ruffle of Hamburg edging, pat 


on quite full. Gros grain ribbon, to match, ties 
the garment at the throat, and around the waist 


years. Short knickerbocker pants, and a plaited 
blouse, with yoke and waistband* Edges stitched 
by machine, or bound with narrow black worsted 
braid. Large linen sailor collar is worn with this 
suit. * 

No. 7.—For a little boy of four years, we give 
oostume of blade, or dark-blue velveteen. There 
is a complete underdreSs, with box-plaited skirt; 
and the paletot is worn over this. The latter is 
double-breasted, and cut surplice, at the neck. 
The edge of paletot, and edge of skirt* are trim¬ 
med with either plush or fhr. Squirrel ftar *is 
very handsome* and inexpensive. 

No. 8—Is a model for a baby’s flannel wrapper. 


No. 9.—B. 

A most usefhl Article in a baby’B wardrobe, to be 
put on when baby is carried from one room to 
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another. Made of plain white flannel, and with 
little crocheted edge: to be used at night, in cold 
weather. 

Nq. 9.—For a girl of six years, we give the 
front and back of an outdoor costume. The loose 
fronts are double-breasted, and the large square 
pockets are trimmed with rouleaus of satin. The 
hood, which is lined with satin, terminates with 
a satin bow. The skirt, at the 'back, is kilted, 


< Polonaise. . . . 

j Combination Walking Suita,. 

Trimmed Skirts,. 

j Watteau Wrapper,. 

? Plain or Gored Wrappers, . 

i Basques,. 

5 Coats,. 

5 “ with vests or skirts cut off, ... . 

fQvenkktl,^^^. 

< Talmas and Do)mans, . 

5 Waterproofs and Circulars, . 

j Ulsters, . . v. 

CHILDREN’S PATTERN 


S. 



and ornamented with buttons. The material used : Ureses: riain, . . 
r ... . ........ , . > Combination Suits, . 

for this costume, is light cloth and satin, or satin I Ski its and Overskirts, 

de Ivon. \ Polo “ aise; ' £ lail ‘> • ■ 

J { “ fancy, . 


.251 Basques and Coats, . . 
.35! Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 

.25 Wrappers,. 

.25 J Waterproofs, Circulars 
.35| and Ulsters,. . . . 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


ROYS’ PATTERNS. 

? Jackets, . . . . . . .26 1 Wrappers,. 

? Pants, . . . . .. .20 Gents’ Shirts, .... 

Any style in this number will be sont by mail on receipt > Vests, . . . . . .. . .20 “ Wrappers, . . . 

of full price for corresponding article in price list below. £ Ulsters, . . . . . . .30 1 

designed to^rder Ut t ° ifet * ier aud phdidy marked. Patterns > j n gen ding orders for Patterns, please send the number 
6 ‘ \ and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 

rnneesa Dress: Plain.50 ) thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 

with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 > Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


The groundwork is gray cloth, and the design j the leaves, and add a few stitches to deepen the 
is cut out of cretonne. Select a pretty design in shadows on the petals of the .flowers. We have 
cretonne: the best for this kind of work is the j described, before, this kind of work. Our illus- 
plain unribbed, or untwilled chintz. The satino j fration is given to show a graceful arrangement 

of design for a sofa-cushion. This same design 
may be carried out iu Kensington-stitch em- 
haste them carefully upon the foundation, and ? broidery, if preferred—and pretty sprays of 
*ork, first, the edges, in buttonhole-stitch, with ; cretonne make most capital designs, showing how 
silks to match each flower and leaf, then vein / to shade each flower and leaf. 


cretonnes fray, and the twilled ones are too thick. 
Cut out the sprays carefully, and very exact; 
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We give, here, an illustration of a new, and 
very stylish autumn jacket; in fact, the prettiest 
thing now out. Folded in with the number, we 
give a Supplement, containing diagrams, full 
sise, from which to cut it out. 

This jacket can be made in either cloth, velvet, 
velveteen, or in the same material as the costume. 
It consists of five pieces: 

I.—Hal? o? Front. 

II.— Hal? o? Back. 

III.— Collar. 

( 810 ) 


IV. —Slesvs. 

V.— Pocket. 

The dotted lines, in the front, show where 
the darts are put The dotted line, on the 
pocket, shows where the flap turns over. 

Cut away the under half of the sleetfe, at the 
dotted line top, to fit the armhole. The buttons 
may be either metal, or the same as the jacket. 
This is a very suitable design for wearing over 
a panier skirt. We have, frequently, described 
how to cut dresses from these patterns. 
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SCREEN FOR CHIMNEY. 


BI MSB. JAM* VUV1M. 



The stand for this screen is prettiest made of 
ebonized wood; but made of any hard wood, with 
two uprights, and bar across, it will answer the 
purpose. Of course, the artistic beauty will 
depend very much upon the design. 

The curtain is made of mummy-cloth, or plush, 
and the design is embroidered in crewels, in 
Kenslngton-stitch. After the embroidery is done, 
line the curtain with some pretty-colored Canton 


flannel, and attaoh the brass rings at the top, 
about two inches apart. 

Our model ealls for a spray of foxglove, in the 
centre, and a tiny spray of apple blossoms at the 
left side; but this i9 only a suggestion. We 
have given several pretty designs for Kensington- 
stitch, which would be suitable for a screen of 
this kind. Look in your back numbers, for 1881, 
and 1880, for these designs. 


8CALL0PE AND BORDER. 


BT MBS. JAMB WB1Y1B. 


This is a very effective design for a small 
border, for a baby’s sacque, pettiooat, a little 
table-cover, or trimming for & child’s dress, 
^ork in flosselle silks, or colored embroidery 
cottons. 



















































BRAIDING FOR D R E S S E S, M A N T L E S, Etc. 


BT. UBS. ■ fill WIAT.B&.r. 



mm 


This pretty desigp can be carried out with either 
braid, or chain-stitch. The darker leaves are 
filled in with chain-stitch, and a few beads, for 


1 which French knots could be substituted, if pre¬ 
ferred. The flower, on the left, joined to that on 
the right, exactly completes the pattern. 


DARNED NET: IMITATION OF CLUNY. 


BT MBS. JINK WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for imitating Cluny lace, in darned net. A fine 
and a coarse linen thread will be required for 
ihiq work. All the close parts Of the pattern are 
darned in with the fine thread, according to the 
design. After this is done, the edges are finished* 


by using the coarse thread twice, and working it 
oyer with the fine thread, to keep it in place. 
All the stems, tendrils, and such parts of the 
design os are indicated by the course thread, are 
done in the same way.. This is one of the pret¬ 
tiest, and most effective, patterns, there is. 


MUFF OF VELVET. 


BY MBS. JIN E WJ8AV.BR, 


A half-yard of black or seal-brown velvet, will 
make this pretty little bag muff. Line with silk, 
and quilt in a little cotton wadding; then gather 
the top, as a bag, with an inch and R-half frill. 
Arrange for drawing-strings. The sides are 
trimmed with knife-plaited satin ribbon, two 
inches wide, and, inside of this, white or black 
lace is plaited, the edge to show. A long bow 
' of satin, with or without the bunch of artificial 
flowers, ornaments the front. An inside pocket 
may be arranged, by leaving one side »of the 
lining loose from the outside, and interlining the 
same. 
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GYPSY TABLE, WITH EMBROIDERED COYER. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, an engraving of one of the 
fashionable Gypsy Tables; with an embroidered 
eover; and in the front of the number, give a 
design, frill size, for the pattern for the cover. The 
table has a deal top, and the stand is of walnut, or 
pine, stained to imitate ebony. Any simple, little 
stand, with the octagon-shaped top, will be 
appropriate. The embroidered cover is worked 
on Java canvas, gray, or 6cru color, and the 
cross-stitch pattern, which we give in full size, 
is done in red and blue working cottons, or 
crewels, if preferred. An insertion and edge of 
antique lace finishes the edge, both of which may 
have the design run with the colored cottons or 
crewels, to matoh the top, if desired. 

The design, in the front of the number, 
represents, it will be seen, a little more than one 
of the eight sides. It is only necessary to repro- 
duce this pattern, therefore, in order to have the 
whole table-cloth. Our design has a bit cut off 
at the bottom, made necessary by want of room ; 
but as it is exactly like the top, there will be no 
difficulty in carrying out the pattern. 



TWO PATTERNS FOR BABIES' SHOES. 


BY MB8. JANE WEAVER 



These little qhoes, or boots, are made of fleecy -) trim with pretty bows of white ribbon. No. 2 is 
lined piqud. No. 1 is quilted with a thin layer < edged with a narrow Hamburg edging, and fastened 
of cotton, between the piqu6 and the lining, j with cords, over a button, up the front. A tiny 
Bind around the*edge with white silk braid, and \ bow finishes at the toe. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. | 

Designs Fob Fans. —Our colored pattern, this month, is 
a design for a fan. We give, in addition, as an extra ew- 
hellish ment, a design for another fan, in what is called the 
epider-web pattern. These designs for fans ure not always 
intended for fans that are to be used in tho ordinary way. 
Jost now, it is the fashion to use miniature fans, of the size 
given in our embellishments, for decoration. They are 
tacked on tho wall, for instance, or used in various other / 
ways. \ 

Tho design, given in our colored illustration, may bo , 
either embroidered, or paiuted on satin. First cut out the < 
cover, in satin, say Japanese blue, as in the illustration; aud 
either paiut, or embroider the design, in silks. Our pattern 
is done in Kensingtou-stitch. A greater variety of color 
may be used, both in the birds and grasses, according to tast-;. 
But the several shades of olive, which we give, have a very 
pretty effect on the light-blue ground. Red may be added 
for the t*eaks of the birds. After the embroidery is done, 
the two sides of the covering should be neatly overseamed 
on the edge, over a common Jajwuies fan, for the foundation. 

A bow of ribbon, or cord und tassel, may be added, as dec¬ 
oration to the handle. 

The “ Spider Design” is one that is very popular. In our 
December number for 1880, we gave directions for doing this 
design; but as many persons have not tliat number, we re¬ 
peat the directions here; and we also accompany them with 
this extra embellishment. Select, first, the silk or satin, aud ■ 
then draw a spider’s web, with a spider sufficiently large, as ' 
in the illustration, to bo placed in one corner, and extend to, 
or a little over, tho middle; the more exactly like a spider’s j 
web, the better. Then, with suitable thread, work the web, . 
both the circular lineb, and those radiating from the centre. 
The spider is embroidered in solid silks, but the other , 
threads are only carried over the satin with a necessary stitch ; 
here and there. The idea is said to come from Japan. The ■: 
prettiest backgrounds arc white satin, and dark-green satin, [ 
with the web worked in gold thread. j 

Drink Tour Milk Slowly.—T here is no doubt that tho | 
use of milk, as a beverage, should l>c favored more than it !s. - t 
Nothing can be more lioolthy. But then, it should be drunlt | 
slowly, and at intervals, so as to allow each mouthful fo be » 
rightly dealt with by the gastric juice, and reduced to curd; 
for otherwise, it will lie on the stomach, like a lump, half ^ 
digested. Nor should milk be taken on a full stomach, for ' 
there is then insufficient digestive powor to dispose of it. j 
Even the best things become injurious, when improperly > 
dealt with, milk among them. j 

'* Dress Is Half Thk Battle.” —This was tho text of a \ 


Dyspepsia And Its Cube.— The first signs of dyspepsia, 
from errors of the table, are those of a heated and partially 
dry condition of the mucous membrane, that delicate in¬ 
ternal skiu that lines all the air-passages, and the digestive 
canal, throughout its whole course. The tongue may be 
furred in the morning; one feels languid, not well-slept, 
and lacks appetite; while there may also be heat and dryness 
of the nasal mucous membrane, and, perhaps, constipation. 
For such a case, a little judicious starving is best. The 
stomach needs u rest. Good, pure water, either plain, aerated, 
or Iced, taken little, but often, will save one from the pongs 
of hunger; or, at all eveuts, from the inconvenience of it. 
The liver will then have time to get quit of its bile, and both 
it, and the stomach will be restored to tone. The blood will 
have time to get clear of its poisonous properties, whether 
acid or bile, aud a newness of life and general freshness will 
be the happy result. If this is done, in time, chronic dys¬ 
pepsia may bo avoided. As a rule, people eat too much, and 
take too little exercise; and bonce dyspepsia, which, when 
neglected, l>ecomcs chronic. Could the throat only keep, day 
by day, u list of tho various articles of diet and drink which 
pass it, their quantity, quality, aud times of passing, aud 
. present it to its owner at tho end of the week, people would 
have no muse to wonder that they sometimes felt somewhat 
< “ out of sorts.” The wonder really is, not that there is so 
much dyspepsia, but so little; especially when we reflect how 
few are the people who take systematic exercise. 

Valance For Mantelpiece.— A very stylish affiiir, for 
this purpose, may be made of black satin, or satin sheeting; 
the latter is best for working on. A design of wheat- 
ears aud shaded cornflowers, with leaves, would look well, 
the colors matching the ftirniture and carpet h» tone. Gold- 
colored sheeting, with ivy leaves in various shades of green, 
with a spray of forget-me-nots, or some other blue flower, 
i ntoraiixod, would be effective. Arrasone embroidery is best 
on satin sheeting. A piano-front and small chair could be 
worked with the same design, though it would have to be 
slightly altered for the latter. Another suggestion is sprays 
of maidenlioir fern, worked in gold-colored filoselle, on black 
satin, with a twisted ribbon (worked in pale-blue silk) grace¬ 
fully passing in and out; or sprays of yellow laburnum on 
black satin, tied with blue ribbon. 

“We Can’t Afford It.”— Ladies often say, when asked to 
subscribe, “ Oh! we can’t afford it.” Yet they will spend ten 
times as touch, before tho year is out, on useless triflea. 
Whereas, by subscribing for “ Peterson,” they will save fivo 
times the cost, in patterns for dressmaking alone, to say 
nothing of the pleasure derived from reading the stories, 
aud looking at the embellishments. 


very pretty little story, in our last nhmber. To look hor ■ Bf> CARKruL how You Dress your children, at this season 
best, is the duty of every woman, and no one can do that , oftheyear . or, for that matter, how you dress yourselves. A 
who drosses in bad taste. Nor does it cost any more to dress - guddeu ‘ cha ’ nge ’ to cold; a chill, rainy duy, delaying to 
in good taste than in bad. Wliat every lady wants, as a guide ' kindle fire8 too io ng . any of these may bring on sore throat, 
in matters of dress, is “ Petereon.” « fever> C r even pneumonia. 


“Ahead Of All Others.”— The Rockland (Me.) Courier \ Be Early In The Field.— Now is the time to begin 
says that “ Peterson is ahead of all others: it is the cheapest ■ making up clubs for 1882. Every year ; ladies write to no, ^ 
and best; every lady ought to be a subscriber.” In this • “If I had begun earlier, I could have got twice as many 
verdict, it is sustained by at least five hundred other news- subscribers; for all say that ‘ Petereon ’ is the cheapest aud 
papers, weekly received at this office. • beet.” Remember this. * 
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Splendid Premiums Fob 1882. Our new premium en- , Beware or 8windlers. —We repeat the notice, no often 
graving, to be sent to persons for getting np clubs, for next given iu these pages, that we have no agents for whom wo 
year, is entitled, “ Hush! Don’t Wake Them,” and in of the are responsible. Either remit direct to us, or join a club, or 
size of 20 inches bj 16. The subject was engraved, as an . subscribe through your local agent. Trust no stranger*. 

illustration for u Peterson,” some years ago, and was so : - 

popular, that we have yielded to numerous requests, and ^ 
re-engraved it, large rise, for framing, and now offer it as a ■ 
premium for 1882. j 

In addition to this beautiful engraving, we will give, for 1 
certain dubs, a handsome Photooraph Album. We are ; 
induced to make tills offer, in consequence of the popularity 


l>o Not Condemn too hastily, but wait till you hear both 
aides. Charity in judging others is wise, as well as kind. 
Some day you may need forbearance, and protection, yourself* 
against malicious, or thoughtless, gossip. 

Evert Family or Refinement ought to take a magazine. 


of the Quarto Illustrated Album, which was one of our \ No other magazine, as the newspaper press universally 


premiums for this year. The Photograph Album will be 
even more desirable. It will be sent, mstmd of the engraving, 
if preferred. But see the second page of cover for fuller in¬ 
formation. 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an extra 
copy of the magazine will be sent. For others, aud larger 
ones, an extra copy of the engraving, or Photograph Al¬ 
bum: and for some, all three. The inducements to get up 


testifies, combines so many merits, at so little cost, as 
Peterson.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Monsieur, Madam And The Baby. By Gustgre Droz. 
luted From The French By Heard Salvage. 1 vol. , 12mo. 


Trans- 

Philo- 


dab. were never before *> great; «nd probably will never j . T (J * Bmlhcn ._ v { lla ,, of Ul0 


be so great again. 

7t it not too early to begin to get np clubs for 1882. If you 
defer too long, others may get ahead of yon. Every year, 
we receive letters, saying, M If I had commenced sooner, I 
could have done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” 

Specimens are sent gratis, to those wishing to get up clubs, 
if written for. 

“Don’t Be Scared.” —We give anothor charming steel 
engraving, this month, quite different in character from 
that, last month; but, nevertheless, of almost equal merit, 
in a different way. For subjects of this kind, the English 
artist, H. Hardy, Is very celebrated. He also painted tho 
picture, from which the engraving in our August number 
was taken. We have fully kept our word, in giving, this 
year, engravings of some of tho best pictures of tho Paris 
Salon, the Royal Academy, etc., etc. Such names as 
Muncazky, Zimmer, Ambcrg, Lebrichen, Saint-in, Ilans Dahl, 

Kr,. AnAenon, Ed-lia, and Sant, represent, not only all the j «t"^d talk Mtumlly" ^MiTtaTgr^r^rit 

b« schools, but ever, nationality almost: French English, } ^ ^ comme ud the as one of the best domestic 
German, Hungarian, and Flemish. We may add, that we < nilM ,„ that |uu appeared, 

hare, already, in hand, being engraved, some of the best } 

pictures of the French Salon of tills year, of the Royal ; A 0>mlUma, Of Umn. B, Wfpw FWt X vol, Umo. 
Academy of London, 4tc„ etc., etc. very clever book: 

; principally a satire on the “ fashionable” society of New 
i York; but full of other excellent points. It is a novel of 

“The Yobktowjc Centennial.” —For one dollar, we will \ the Henry James’ school, an essay in the disguise of a story, 
send, to any subscriber, or to the friend of any subscriber, a { Q ne cannot help seeing, however, that some of the characters 
copy of each of our “ Yorktown ” pictures, viz: “ Tho ' ^ personal sketches. 


successful fictions that Phris has seen for a generation. The 
book has run through nearly a hundred editions, in the 
original; and tho demand still continues. Nor are we 
surprised at this. The moral of the work is, that true 
happiness can only be found in the married relation; hut 
this great truth, instead of being inculcated In a dry, dog¬ 
matic manner, is taught in a succession of brilliant chapters, 
full of humor. The story is three parte, respectively 
entitled “ The Bachelor,” “ Housekeeping,” and “ The Fam¬ 
ily.” The description of the baby, and his pranks, are 
Inimitable: yet the child is so natural, and so lovable, that 
oue quite adores him. The translation preserves, with great 
fidelity, the racinees of the original. 

Paul Hart. Or, The Lore Of His Life , By Uncle Lute. 1 
Pol., 12 mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. —This is 
a story of American life, the scene being laid, for the most 
part, in the city of New York. The novql is full of exciting 
incident, without being in the least sensational. The char- 


Surrender of Cornwallis,” and “ Gran’father Tells of York- 


Punctuation, and other Typographical Matters. By Marshall 


town:” or we will *mi e*er for fifty cent.. Every parlor ! T j ^ 1#m0 . BmUm . ^ a gAeparA-A little 

.tight to be adorned with one. if not both, of the* beautiful, ! treattac , ntended for printer., anthom, teachem and echoh.ni. 
and patriotic, large-aixe, steel engmvinga. j a. It to written by the coiwctor of the Bnlvendty pro* at 

- ' Cambridge, it may be depended on, a. an authority, and aa 

Malaria Is Jtmr Now the bug-bear of physicians, with . such we recommend it. 
whom many old-fashioned diseases, strange to say, take that ; Insects. A Manual of Instruction for the FieU Naturalist. 1 
titie. The best way to avoid malaria, In the country, is to ! vol, 24wio. Boston: Lee & Shepard. —This Is really a hand- 
keep out of the night air, especially when fogs are rising. > book for insect collecting. The beginner in entomology 
la the morning, never go out till you have eaten something. ' will here find how to catch insects, and how to prepare them 
In towns, see that your drainage is safe; and keep your j. for the cabinet: when to hunt for them and where, and other 
moms, by day, well aired. 1 valuable information. The volume is illustrated. 

Lorimer and W{fe. By Margaret Lee. 1 vol., 12 mo. Neuj 
York: George W. Harlan .—The author of this pleasantly 
written novel is already favorably known for her “ Arnold's 
Choice,” “ Dr. Wflmer’s Love,” and other fictions. Tho 
story ends happily, as all love-stories should. 

- ! The Skeleton In The House. By Freidrich Spidhagen. lvol., 

“ Never Seen Elsewhere.”— The Brimfleld (Ill.) News 12mo. Neic York: George W. Harlan.— This capital story 1ms 
rays that the steel plate, in our last number, was “one of . been very excellently translated, and is published in a neat 
tbcue charming illustrations never seen elsewhere.” ) form, iu large, legible type. 


Little Infirmities Of Temper should be borne with, 
especially in the home circle: but people, guilty of such 
infirmity, ought not to presume on this. To “ bear and for¬ 
bear” is the wisest of mottoes for the domestic hearth. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. — MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. > flowered; coroUa, pale-purple; berries, (as all know,) globose, 

, . a a , ._. . j red, and purple, when fully ripe, averaging one-half inch in 

G*T Ur Clubs Foe 1882.—It is no Boon diameter. Grow* in wet, swampy meadows or begs, though 

talk to friends and neighbor,, .bout "'»"='*“>« \ culUvated in upland,, and ie highly prised for if fine add 

eon "for 1882. I» no other ca, « much, m Uu *°y°/i ^ It JX)a!oa **, . high r.putatton Inrtgatar and 

a nwpanW, be had, /or *° bor “V.TJ^ltow ? domestic p^taTa* a load application, to arrert eryripela- 

cal of the kind, equally reflned and nKful, be hadlet«-low j iBflM11Brt i 9U . For tide pnrpeee, the ripe berrisamay be 
a price In it. tohion-ptato, itt deel ! thoroughly bruised, or mashed, and applied, or cooked ia 

stork* it is without a rival. Says the H °* | manner, and ueod. There U a huge «a* of 

Weekly New,, “For a household periodical, It canoot be j t( ^ imony lB favor of them, in erydpelaa and 

equalled.” The Bath (Me.) Timee says, Tb '^"^ D »* *“ i moth « ra can no doubt apply them, ia either form, with per- 
• Peteraon,’ aside hum other attractio.^ me worth dm price , sometime, with succees, if a little attention 

of the magazine: the, mo superior in dedgn andexecutimk ; ^ ^ llo maoh and boweta. Butit must not bo over* 

to thoee in any other magazine of tho kin . ® *™““ ; luoked or forgotten, that this disease partakes, more or less, 

(Mich.) Pioneermye, “We often ^ Wlt.“g o. tae - & etmacter; that it is generally, if not 

different magazines: they e.y -welike^Petemou b wt._mn. \ precedod by demngemen. of function within the 

indeed it is a general favorite. The Paris (Ill.) Gazet „„n M impairment of the Wood; in other words, it 

says, “ The illustrated article, in the September nu m ber on ■ ariKJ tr SwMrM, from extermd or local caume, 

Milton's Life and Poetry, ! «a therefore local applications Won. will seldom or nsvm 

anch articles ordluarily are. Mo lady, J j cure t| 1B disease, though they may arrest the inflammation 

(Pa.) News," should be without 'Petarwim ‘he , foraUlue Murittte d tincture of iron, alone, in tweutyslrop 

Canada Nows, " When you see a wdMrern^ W^be rnre ; three or Iom boomer better, with forty drop, 

she take. • Peterson. An exceptions ly fine ma^zine ( ^ ^ nitre _ K „d ha, been, the great reliable 

sayB the Shelbyville (IU.) Journal. Tbe Frmikf rt (P .) • medicille . But this tincture Is only applicable in a certain state 
Gazette says, “ We have eo often spoken ofthU magazine, as , ^ ^ ^fostel by a deep-red, dry tongue. If the 

tlie cheapest and beet of the lady Shooks, that all wo can do , ^ ngue presents a heavy, wlUte, curdy aepect, theneulphitoof 
now, is to reiterate our opiuion. Every lady, »>'• lh « j ^ b tbe proper reB1 edy, In twenty-gmin do^ every two, 
Norrietowu (Pa.) Defender, “ought to be a eutacriberto this throe or four hour> . I u , hi , state, the patient will rink under 
magazine." We have hundreds of similar notices. In art, > in)n aud quinine: but Immediately convalesce, under tbe eod. 
literature, and fashion, the newspaper press phicce Peter- Tbe weU . iufonned physician will not prescribe for 

mm” foremost. Try it for one year! A specimen will be # „ r fu „ ow 0||e routine plM| in dissimilar con- 

seufc gratto, if writteu for, so that you, and your friend* may j of fte 8yBteIU Hencei tbe pop „ lar error often ariee* 

Judge for yourselves, and not be deceived. . a]]d R eertain medicine obtaine the credit of curing a certain 

, .... . . . | disease. It may cure Mr. A., as it is adapted to his condition; 

Honaroan’s Acid PHoariiATZ make, a delicious drink. bu f fnii a ni cure Mr. B., with like disease, because his system, 
Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely known and eminent family wholly dlffe „ from Mr. A.'s. Or, a cure ms, 

physician, of New York, says: “Hertford a Add Hiosphate ^ QSB medlci ne, a. f... same happy rveol, 

pomwse. claims asiaJmvemgebeyond anything I know of orteI1 atu . nd tbe administration of b- rod pifh, or sugar pellrt., 
in the form of medicine, and in nervous diseases, I know of ^ havo ^ ^ me)1|oato i. N lture ts agl ^, resbirer of 
no preparation to oqual it” abnormal conditions, if we give her a little time, and favor 

( i her by rational hygienic measui es. The successful practice 
W* Call Attbntton to Hon. Daniel F. Beatty s piano and ^ medicille dependB largely uron Uie application of common 
organ advertisement. He is now making extraordinary ^ It jg our common mwi are based upon common 

• offere, in anticipation of the holidays. His Instruments are , There fa no trner mHxlm tpt ,Uod to mediduc, or 

W1 fully warranted, mid are »nt on tart trinl^ Mr. Bwtty j ^ religion) or thoology> lu lhe wl1tcr - a opinion. Thu. 
earnestly requeris Intendlug-purdmeers, to vWt him at wc huve loen deceived or mistaken, lu all. What are proved 
Washington, N. J., and see thm the Inrirumnnt he advert!** i ^ ^ uow ^ oDce dlBp01tol- b^ 

ia Just as represented. Bend hi. miveittoement. and..trh.vwer..neverthele»Awt.. Thewrsmriks 


Nothing can give such entire satisfaction for toilet use, ss 
Pearl’s White Glyceriue, and Pearl s White Glycerine Soap. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—Of thk Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVKZKY, A. M. D. 

No. X«—Cranberry, the Fruit. Yaocinium (the ancient 
name). 

The Cranberry plant is found In the -order Ericaceae— 
Heathworts—In the same family with tbe Huckleberry, Blue 
Dangles, (Yaocinium Peunsylranktxm,) and Blueberry (Gay- 
lussacia). Wood places the Cranberry under Oxpcocc*$ 
itMcrooarpH «, the generic name from the Greek, signifying 
acid berry, the specific name from the Latin, long-fraital. The 
plant possesses these botanical characters: stem, slender or 
filiform, creeping, one to three feet long, sending up short, 
slender branches; leave s, about ouo-hftlf inch long, obtuse at 
each end, evergreen, pedicels axillary, elongated, oue- 


known; and yet they Mere, nevertheless, facte. Theae remark* 
apply equally to medicine, philosophy, and religiou. 


! PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Jjgp-Evorvthlng relating to this department must he » nt 
\ to G»>RGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mars. All communica¬ 
tions are to be headed: “ For Peterspn’s.” All are inviifd 
to send answers, also, tt» contribute original puzxles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers. 

No. 123.— Puzelk Bouquet. 

1. A spice, and a color. 2. A country, and a plant 

> 3. Sorrow, and always at a wedding. 4. A pipe, aud » 

> flower. 5. A nation, and a vine. 6. Aged, young Isdk*. 
, and a color. 7. A time of day. 

j Gloucester, Mom. M* 11 - 

! No. 124.— Pyramid. 

> Across.—1. A letter. 2. A vessel. 3. Orbed. 4. Lovely. 
' 5. Turbulent. 6. Belonging to ivy. 

i Centrals .—A musical composition. 

{ Left Slant. —To bespatter. 

Right Slant. —Force. 

\ New Lisbon, 0. SUCE ‘ 
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No. 125.— Numerical Enigma. 

My whole Is a proverb. 

My 12,1,16,4,18 is a bird. 

My 9, 8, 6,7,13 is a cavity. 

My 14,3,15,11,19, 2 are spots. . 

My 5, 20,10 is a small bone. 

My 21,17, 22 is before. 

QwwrytHUe, N. Y. Sis V. See. 



No. 126.— Rhomboid. \ 

Across .—1. One of the divisions of the United States. \ 
2. Scents. 3. Debt. 4. Took dinner. 6. Opinion. < 

Down. —1. In Annie. 2. To execute. 3. To join. 4. Cut ‘ 
with a hoe. A. The. ridn surrounding 1 a bird’s eye. 6. A | 
trigonometrical term. 7. A numeral. 8. A Latin prefix. > 
9. In Lottie. \ 

New York , N. Y. Ann 8. Thetic*. 1 

No. 127 .—Rebus. s 

t t 

T ■ ' i 

No. 128.— Diamond. j 

1. A letter. 2. An abbreviation. 3. Long and heavy \ 
hair. 4. Spotted. 6. Certain alkaloids. 6. Relating to the < 
centre of gravity. 7. Bachelors. 8. A king’s counsellor. ; 
9. A defier. 10. A girl’s nickname. 11. A letter. 

Momom, Me. Night Hawk. ; 

Answers Next Month. 

AMSWEBS TO PutSLfiS IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

No. 121. 

t 

HEROD 

DAVIT 

GENUS 

REBUT 

DEPOT 

No. 122. 

Parapet. 

OCR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

9$*Every Receipt in this Cool-Nook has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


the richness of the flavor. When prepared in this way, with 
a little parsley strewed over the top, it presents a tempting 
appearance, either at a breakfast or a supper table, and is 
also admirably adapted for luncheon or a picnic. 

Gravy Soup. —Take from four to six pounds shin of beef; 
cut off one-half pound of lean, and put what is left into a 
saucepan; add four quarts of cold water, and a large pinch 
of salt; when boiling, skim it well, and put in two carrots, 
one turnip, three large onions, five or six cloves, a few 
peppercorns, and any trimmings of leeks and celery; leave 
it to boll four or five hours; skim off the fat; strain it 
through a doth, into a basin; leave it to cool; cut the lean 
meat very small; pound it, and work into it two whole eggs, 
a little salt, and any trimmings of cooked veal or fowl, a few 
trimmings of uncooked carrot, onion, and celery; pour in 
the stock; stir it over a quick fire, until it boils; leave it 
to boil, from ten to fifteen minutes; strain through a napkin 
into a clean stewpan; let it come to the boil, and serve. 

Oyster Fritters.—Take a pint and a-balf of milk, one and 
a-quarter pounds of flour, four eggs; the yolks of the eggs 
must be beaten very thick, to which add the milk, and stir 
the whole well together. Whisk the whites to a stiff broth, 
and stir them gradually into tho batter. Take a spoon¬ 
ful of the mixture, drop an oyster In it, and fry in hot lard. 
Let them be a light-brown on both sides. The oysters 
should not be put in the batter all at once, as that would 
thin it 

'MEATS. 

Steamed Beef. —For a family of six or seven persons, take 
four pounds of beef, cross-rib is best; get a piece of suet the 
size of your hand, cut in small pieces, and fry out the fat; 
you must have a large flat-bottomed iron pot; after the suet 
is brown, take out the scrape, and put in the meat, and two 
onions cut up; when the meat has become dark-brown on 
one side, turn It over on the other, and let that get the same; 
when the ouions and meat are thoroughly brown, pour in a 
pint of boiling water; whenever the meat gets dry, add more 
water; but it must always be boiling hot; throw in a hand¬ 
ful of salt, three bay-leaves, and a half-dozen each of 
allspice and whole pepper; cover with a cloee-fltting cover, 
and let it cook for three hours; when almost done, thin a 
tablespoonful of flour, with a half-cupful of water; stir this 
in the gravy, taking care not to have any lumps in it; when 
yon wish to serve it, strain the gravy through a fine sieve; 
and pour a few spoonfuls over the meat. 

A Good Way to Cook Chickens. —Take three or four 
chickens, and, after cleaning and washing them well in cold 
water, split them down the back, break the breastbone, and 
ur$oint the wings, to make them He down better; put them 
in a pan, and sprinkle pepper, salt, and flour over them; put 
a Urge lump of fresh butter on each chicken; pour boiHng 
water in the pan, and set in the oven. Let them cook till 
very tender, and a rich brown color; thou take out ou a 


soups and fish. " \ large platter, put on more butter, set in the oven to keep 

To Pot Cold Fish .—Almost every kind of cold fish may be 5 P ut 90010 8Weet cream in pan; add as much hot 

made available in this way; but those fish which are the firm- water as you think necessary, for the quantity of gravy you 
est and most free from bones, are the best adapted to the pur- 5 desire; the more cream, and tho less water, the better 
pose. Any parts may be used, that are free from bones, and j the gravy. Thicken with flpur; put a pint of the 
the pickings about the head and fibs of a ling or codfish, the \ 6™? on 4110 chickens. They must be put on the table 
skin and sound chopped up small, all come In most advanta- \ veI 7 

geously for this purpose. This mode is as simple and easy, \ desserts. 

u it is economical and useful. All you have to do, Is to pull > Omslettf Souffle.— Separate the yolks from the whites of six 

the solid parte of the fish to pieces, with a fork, and to pick \ mIx with the yolks, four spoonfuls of powdered sugar, 

out the other parts, by the same means; mix up the whole < a lonum skin, chopped fine (or vanilla); beat up, and 

in a basin, with a little butter (melted), seasoning with \ make a paste, as for biscuits. Then beat up the whites of the 
cayenne, common pepper, salt, and a little bruised mace; j eggs, mix them lightly with the yolks, without breaking the 
and, placing the mixture In pots, pour clarified butter over j latter too much; batter the bottom-pf a dish, pour in the 
K. A few minutes are often sufficient to oomplete the whole < omelette, cover it with sugar, and cook in the oven. Seven 
process, If made from fish that has been either previously or eight minutes suffice to cook it. Wheu the omelette rises, 
stewed or curried. The gravy, that Is left, shonld be mixed \ a™! 19 a ^ De color, serve it promptly, 
ap with tiie fish, which will serve still further to enhance < Hunters’ Pudding. —Mix one pound of suet, one pound oi 
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flour, one pound of currants, and one pound of raisins. < damp walls; it considerably heightens the price of the paper 


Sultanas are the best. Chop them a little, shred the rind ; 
of half a lemon, as flue as possible; six black peppers, pow- ' 
dered; four eggs, a little salt, a glass of brandy, and a little j 
milk, to make a nice thickness. Boil in a mould or clotii, : 
for eight hours. It will keep for six mouths after it is • 
boiled, if hung up in the cloth, and boiled one hour when it ) 
is required for use. ) 

Wrotlesley Pnddhxg. —Two ounces pounded loaf sugar, two \ 
ounces fine flour, two ounces butter, melted, two eggs, half- j 
pint new milk; beat the eggs first, then add the butter, <. 
sugar, and flour, and last the milk. Bake in rather a quick 
oven, for half-an-hour; greaso the dish well, and stir up the < 
pudding, before putting it in the oven; send to table, as soon < 
as it is baked; do not turn out of dish; grate some loaf \ 
sugar over the top. J 

Chocolate Blanc-Mange. —Grate quarter-pound of chocolate, ] 
into a quart of milk, odd an ounce and a-half of gelatine, 
and quarter-pound of powdered sugar; mix all in a jug, and j 
Btand it in a saucepan of cold water, over a clear fire; stir \ 
occasionally, till the water boils, and then stir continouusly, < 
while boiling about fifteen minutes. Dip a mould in cold { 
water, pour in the blanc-mange, turn out when set \ 

Apple Padding, Baked. —Butter a basin well, and lino it < 
with a thin suet crust; fill it ns closely as possiblo with <• 
apples, cut rather small; add sugar, a little lemon-peel, and 5 
a wineglassful of water. Put on. the cover. Bake it in a j 
steady oven, for two or three hours. When half done, put 
a plate under the basin, in case the juice should boil out Sift j 
sugar over. j 

Neic England Pancake*.—Mix a pint of milk, five spoon- \ 
fuls of fine flour, seven yolks and four whites of cggB, and ! 
a very little salt; fry them very thin in fresh butter, and { 
between each strew sugar and cinnamon. Send up six or \ 
eight at onco. j 

CARES. 1 

Almond Sponge Cake.— Twelve eggs, leaving out the whites j 
of eight, three-quarters of a pound of white pulverised sugar, 
two ounces of bitter almonds, half-pound of flour, sifted good ! 
weight Blanch and roll like a paste. While rolling j, 
almonds, wet them with rose-water. You blanch them by j 
putting them in hot water, which will take the skin off. j 
Break the eggB in a bowl, and then break them up with a j 
beater. Add the sugar, and beat until light and creamy; then J 
boat the almonds in, then add the flour, stir it lightly, bake j 
in a square pan, ice on bottom, and cross with a knife. j 

Ban*. —Take one onnee of yeast, and mix with it one pint ? 
of warm milk; add sufficient flour and a little salt to make a < 
thick batter; cover up the basin, and leave it to rise in a t 
warm place; when it has risen, take one pound of flour, stir < 
it into the sponge, and knead it well; add three ounces of | 
sifted sugar, some powdered cinnamon, six ounces of fresh ■ 
butter beaten to a cream, and two fresh eggs, also well beaten. > 
Let it rise again, divide it into buns, sprinkle the top with • 
comfits and sifted sugar, and bake in a tolerably quick oven, j 
Tea Cake.—Two pounds of flour, half-pound of lard, half- ; 
pound of sugar, (not too coarse,) one tablespoonful of baking \ 
powder, two eggs, a few carraways; rub the lard well liflo > 
the flour; well beat the eggs; add sufficient warm milk to t 
make the whole into a moderate paste; bake, as soon as • 
made, about half-an-hour: not too hot an oven. To be cut / 
open, and buttered hot. < 


HOUSE DECORATION. 

Paper Han«inq. —Much gilding on paper is to be avoided, f 
for many reasons. It gives a vulgar appearance, If too j 
lavishly employed; It does not wear well, unless of the best j 
quality, and even that is soon affected by damp air, or by { 


when the metal is good; and, for a room in a small cottage, 
that is to act as a general sittingroom, it would be decidedly 
out of place. All papers containing gliding can, therefore, 
be at once passed over. For the use of those who intend to 
assist in their own home decorations, we give the following 
directions for paper hanging. The worker has but few 
preparations to make before commencing—a deal table 
placed in the centre of the room, a large pair of scissors 
for edging the paper, a pail containing the paste, a duster 
or roller placed ready at hand, and he may at once begin 
operations. And, first, as to the paste Good flour and 
boiling water are the only requisites for its manufacture; 
alum nuty be added in proportion of two ounces of alum to 
four pounds of flour; it is not essential to paste making, but 
Dr. Richardson recommends its use in his articles on “ Health 
At Home." The most important point is to make sure that 
the water boils thoroughly. Take some flour, and see that it 
is free from all lumps; now add cold water sufficient to 
moisten it so tliat it runs thickly from the spoon. When 
tbo water is boiling bard and fast, pour it over the flour, 
never ceasing to stir until the paste turns; when it loses its 
white appearance and partially dears, it is proof that suffi¬ 
cient water has been added. The paste is then to be brought 
to the right consistency, by thiuning it with cold water, 
when it will work easily with the brush. He will now 
edge the paper, cutting close to the edge of the pattern on 
one side, on the Other leaving about the eighth of an inch 
beyond, which servesfbr the underlap. After measuring one 
length, the paper is laid on the table, the piece unrolled, and 
the pattern matched for the second length; when a number 
are thus ready, the find may be pasted. It is brought dose 
to the edge of the table, so that no paste can reach the table 
itself, or it will soil the next breadth that is placed upon it. 
When the bottom of the length is pasted, it is folded over, 
and the top is finished. Commence hanging from the side 
of a window or door, so that there may be no more joina 
than are absolutely necessary. Each length, as it is buDg, 
requires to be rolled or smoothed close to the wall with a 
duster, that no air bubbles may remain. A border of frieze 
will hide defects, if there should be any, and add greatly to 
the appearance of the room. Whitewashed, or colored walla, 
will have to be sized and scraped 


FASHIONS FOB OCTOBER. 

Fiq. i.—Visiting-Dress or Dark-Green Camel's Hair, 
and Ombre Pekin Silk. The front of the dress is laid in 
full-dmped plaits. The sides are in panels of old-gold, and 
dark-green shaded Pekin; and the drapery at the back is 
composed of Pekin and camel's hair, which is draped acrues 
the front scarf-wise. The long^close-fittiug basque of camel's 
hair, has a vest and cuffs of the Pekin. The bonnet is trim¬ 
med with roses. 

Fio. il—Walking-Dress of Dark-Blur Cashmere. The 
skirt has one deep-gathered ruffle, with a series of narrow 
ruffles and puffings above it; the scarf across the front, and 
simple drapery at the back. Cornel's hair cloak, trimmed 
with fringe and tassels, and lined with red silk; red lined 
hood, and broad ribbons of red falling beneath the points at 
the back. Black felt hat, with feathers the color of tbe dress. 

Fro. in.— Carriage-Dress or Ou>-Gold Colored Camel's 
Hair. Tbe skirt has a deep flounce, with plaitiugs of the 
camel's hair, alternating with stripes of black plnsh; the 
over-skirt is tightly draped in a point in front, below a band 
of black plush, which is finished with a gimp trimming at 
the sides. Long, close-fitting basque, with plnsh cuflk. 
Bonnet of black plush, trimmed with white and gold lace. 

Fiq. rv.-—V isitihg-Dress or Green Pekin. The bottom 
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b trimmed with narrow ruffles of the Fokin, alternating 
with very narrow ruffles of white silk; the front of the skirt 
ii of white and green Pekin, laid in long narrow plaits, above 
which is a short apron-front, trimmed with fringe; drapery at 
the back; long, close-fitting basque, with white silk vest, oruu- 
mented with two row's of handsome buttons; cuffs to cor¬ 
respond; large collar, shirred at the neck; white felt bonnet, 
freed with white silk, and dark-green velvet, and trimmed 
with dark-green velvet. 

Tig. v.—W alking-Press or Black Surah. The under- 
dress is of gay plaid satin, the blue stripes of which are 
caught together in shirre; the front and sides of the under¬ 
skirt have a gimp trimming on a panel of black surah; the 
overdress is of surah, draped. The pointed bodice is trimmed 
with a deep netted silk fringe in front, and the same trim¬ 
ming forms a large collar. Under the cuffs are laid bauds of 
the gay plaid satin. Black velvet bonnet, with dark-blue 
feathers. 

Tig. ti.—Cloak or Black Satin de Lions, trimmed with 
black lace. The sleeves are put in at the elbow, and are 
square and gathered. Black satin de Lyons dress, simply 
looped above a Mack kilted flounce. Black satin bonnet, 
trimmed with lace, and the berries of the mountain ash. 

Tig. vii.—Walking-Dress. The deep kilt skirt is of gray 
camel’s hair. The surtout is of gray camel’s hair, is double- 
breasted, and has revere on the skirt, pockets, cuffs, cape, 
collar, and revere on the breast, of gray, brown and blue 
brocaded silk. Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with gray and 
blue shaded feathers. 

Tig. mi.—H ouse-Dress or Brown Camel's Hair, and 
Brown Pbku^ The trimming at the bottom Is a simple 
plaited, Pekin ruffle. Above this is a frill drapery of the 
camel's hair; above this again, a skirt of the Pekin, trimmed 
with fringe. Then another drapery of the camel's hair, also 
trimmed with fringe. The back is draped. The corsage Is 
pointed back and front, and is of the Pekin, as woll as the 
•leeres. The cape is of the camel’s hair, and the collar of 
the Pekin. 

Tio. ix— House-Dress or Gray Satin and Dark-Red 
Satin. The round skirt is of the gray satin, and trimmed 
with a drapery of dark-red satin. The over-drees is of the 
dark-red satin, and is draped high on the loft side with an 
enamel buckle. The coat bodice is of gray and dark-red 
brocade, and has basques that are slashed to show plaitinga 
of red satin. The sleeves reach to below the eltflfc have red 
satin cuffs, and are trimmed with white lace. 

Fig. x.— Visiting-Dress of Black Silk, trimmed with old- 
gold and black broepde. The skirt train is fan shape, and 
falls perfectly plain, from the waist down. The front is laid 
m box-plaits, alternating with bands of the old-gold, and 
black brocade. The casaque is very long, and trimmed with 
the brocade. The front Is laid in plaits, finished with many 
rows of silk braid, and has a gathered trimming at the top. 
Bonnet of the old-gold and black brocade, with a jet fringe 
fitting over the hair in front. 

Fig. xi. — Bonnet or Black Net, lined with black silk, 
and embroidered in jet. Small owl’s head at the side. 

Fig. xn.—S quare Collar Mads or Lace, with a pink 
erfipe lisse tie, also edged with lace. 

Fig. xni.—W alking-Dress or Almond and Brown 
8triped Camel’s Hair.— The botton of the skirt is kilt- 
plaited. The over-dress is only hemmed, and simply draped. 
The close-fitting jacket' is of olmbnd-colored cloth, made 
double-breasted, and has a collar, and wide revere faced with 
silk of the same color. 

Fig. xiv.—Bonnet or Old-Gold Plush, with feathers 
shaded from a rich brown, to old-gold color. 

Fig. xv.—S ilk Stocking embroidered to rose-buds, of the 
natural color. • 


j Fig. xvi.—Hat or Black Beaver, turned up in front, and 

) trimmed with a heavy cord, and a tuft of ostrich feathers. 

Gbnkral Remarks—I t has appeared impossible to introduce 
j new colors, but the old colors come in so many new shades, 
| that it seems as if new ones had actually appeared. Coffee 
i color is the latost novelty in color, and one does not know 
| whether ft most nearly approaches old-gold, or brown; per- 
| haps a rich, golden brown would givo the best idea of it. But 
| dark-green, blues, olives, reds, seal-browns, as well as grays, 
| fawn and almond colors, make the counters of shops look 
like gardens. Stripes are very fashionable, of all sizes; 

: though the wide ones are not much used, except as panels on 
| skills. Satins have taken the place of silks, to a great degree, 
especially for the house, and id combination with woolen 
stuff, for the street. Plush, as well as velvet, is also em¬ 
ployed as a trimming; or, used in a greater measure, in 
combination with other materials. Lace is in high favor as 
a trimming; and so many very beautiful imitation laces 
now come, that real lace is seldom employed, except for the 
neck, and the prices are so low, that they come within the 
roach of most persons. White is much used for evening 
dresses for persons of all ages; the style of making, and the 
trimmings, rendering it suitable for old or young. Beads, 
chenille, and fringe are unemployed on the autumn dresses; 
and so much trimming is sometimes seen, that, the plainer 
the costume, the more elegant, it Is often considered by 
people of the best taste. Flowers are used In great quantities, 
l aud when natural ones can be obtained, so much the better, 
? though theso have the disadvantage of soon fading, and look- 

< lng shabby. 

J The manner of making dresses is so varied, tlfltt we do not 

> attempt to describe them, especially as our colored plates and 

> wood-cuts, give such a great variety. 

\ Paniers are much in favor, but the scarf drapery still has 
? a strong hold on many. Skirts are certainly growing fuller 
\ at the back, though very close-clinging in front. Basques, 

> plaited bodices, plaited waists, gauged fronts, are all equally 

< worn. The polonaise is also still in fashion, as, if well cut, 

> it is always becoming, except to very slender figures. 

< Instead of frills at the wrists and neck of dressos, they are 

> sometimes finished with a puff of the surah used for trim- 
| ming. To make this puff fluffy and soft-looking, it is first 
S plaited, then doubled, and the plaiting is pulled out in the 
| middle of the puff. A single wido ruche at the foot, is a 
\ favorite trimming for the skirts of simple dresses. This 
| ruche is five or six inches wide, and is laid in treble or 

quadruple box-plaits, folded very deeply, and each cluster of 
plaits, placed an Inch away from that next it. It is then 
stitched in the middle, and the edges allowed to fall forward, 
and almost meot. Many collars, sewn around the heck of 
dresses, are now wired; this is true of dresses that are high 
about the throat, as well as of those opening low on the bust. 

! For instance, a high-necked dress of cashmere, trimmed with 
watered silk, will have a standing collar two and a-half 
inches high behind, nnd curved to the front. A wire is 
placed inside the collar, at its upper edge, and the collar is 
then rolled over to turn down half its depth in the back. 
This is a very neat fashion when two materials are used in 
the collar, such as cashmere ou the outside, and watered silk 
for the lining that Is rolled over at the top. 

Bonnets are worn either large or small, as the fancy may 
dictate; but, as a rule, the large bonnet, particularly the 
“ poke” should only be seen on a pTetty face. 
r Mantles, YisItes, and Cloaks are of all styles. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Champs. 

The fall fashions are, at once, pretty, becoming, and 
sensible, though, of course, one cannot tell what vagaries 
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may not Boise upon the goddess of La Mode, a little later in . trimmed and be-ribboned articles, that have been so much 


the season. But for the present, people are permitted to 
array themselves pretty much after the style that best pleases 
them. The revival of Pekin, as I said in my last, is one of 
the noticeable innovations of the present season. These 
Pekius are used for the long Louis XV. waists, which are 
worn with skirts of the same hue as the waist, but of con¬ 
trasting materials. Thus, the waist of a drees may be of 
figured or brocaded material, or of Pekin ; but it mnst all be 
in solid colors, and the corsage and skirt must always match 
iu hue precisely. I have seen a very stylish black costume-, 
made with the waist of Chinese crape, embroidered all over 
in a fine, close arabesque-pattern, with black silk; while the 
skirt was of black satin merveiUeux, with an elaborately- 
draped, broad scarf-sash at the back. Coinages, worked all 
over with fine-cut jet beads, and finished with a jet fringe, 
are very handsome for cashmere costumes. The beads may 
be put on in a floral, or arabesque-pattern; but they are 
more stylish, when simply dotted all over the garment In 
that caae, they must be put on very closely. 

One of the most tasteful and simple toilettes of the season, 
has just been finished, for transmission to the United States. 
It is in dark-violet surah. The skirt is short, and is covered 
with three plaited flounces, each of which is finished with a 
fringing, formed by raveling out the stuff. The corsage is 
long, and pointed before and behind. It is laced up the 
front, a slight shirring just below the throat, and Just above 
the waist, partially concealing the lacing, in the narrow 
perpendicular fold thus formed. The corsage has a plaited 
flounce of the surah set around the edge, of the same depth 
as those off the skirt which it meets, thus completing the 
rows of flounees. The sleeves fit the arm loosely, and are 
finished at the wrist, with three rows of shirring, from 
which falls a narrow ruffle of surah. It is impossible to give 
any idea of the daiuty grace, aDd stylish simplicity, of this 
dress. It is very pretty, when duplicated in cashmere, with 
the flounces gathered and edged with embroidered scallops 
in sewing-silk. I have seen it in marine-blue cashmere, and 
also in black. In the former instance, the' embroidered 
scallops that edged the flounces were worked in pale-blue 
silk. 

The hats and bonnets, of the present season, are widely 
varying in style and materials. For undress wear, the long 
napped felts, in the poke shapes, are a good deal used, while 
velvet capotes are more in vogue for full dress. Feathers, 
with the filaments In two colors, either of contrasting tints, 
or in different shades of the same hue, are used for trimming 
the larger bonnets. Toques of the beautiful lophophose, 
golden pheasant, and other birds, are shown; the head of the 
bird ornaments the front of the liat, while the wings are set 
flat against the sides. This style is not exactly new', but is 
so elegant and becoming, tlmt it has acquired a new lease of 
popularity. Less well-known birds are now used for theso 
hats, such as the smaller sea-gull, the dove, and even a small 
variety of owl, with chestnut-brown and black-barred plu¬ 
mage. The round head and yellow eyes of this last-named 
bird, are very effective in the front of the hat, and the whole 
affair is very becoming to a dark-eyed stylish brunette. 

Very few eveuiug-dresses are shown as yet, it being too 
early in the season, for these daiuty frivolities. Some few, 
for young girl’s parties, have been exhibited, in white 
musliu, embroidered by hand in a delicate running pattern. 
The front of the short skirt is covered with a full draping, 
edged with plaited white lace, while the bock is set with a 
series of narrow-plaited ruffles, each edged with white lace. 
The corsage is the so-called virgin waist, a round waist with 
slightly-drawn plaits set into a band. The waist belt is of 
narrow, white, watered ribbon, and the sash is a broad- 
draped scarf, of white, watered silk. 

In the matter of undergarments, a complete revulsion in 
taste seems to have set in amongst the highest authorities of 
fashion, against the masses of imitation, Valenciennes— 


J the rage. It is now considered in had taste, to heap lace and 
; embroidery on linen and cambric articles. The wealthiest 
| of Parisian brides prefers, to such inappropriate gorgeous- 
; ness, the finest and most delicate cambric, exquisitely rut 
’ and sewed by hand, and ornamented solely with narrow, real 
} Valenciennes lace, placed under a bordering of scalloi ing. 

‘ Stockings are worn in narrow pin-stripes, to match the 
\ Peking, that I have before mentioned, or are in solid colon. 
' The stockings worked with beads, that are so popular in 

> London, have never found favor in Paris, and are indeed 
' scratchy and uncomfortable, besides being Inappropriate in 
} docoration. 

> Long cloaks and coats are much worn; but have not 
) entirely dethroned the popular jackets and dolmans, which 
| are still liked for full dress, while their rivals are more in 
) vogue for traveling and promenade wear. Plain cloths are 
; most used for the long cloaks, while mixed goods are shown 

I for the smaller ones. 

The favorite combination of color, this autumn, is dark- 
rod and marine-blue. A brilliant gold-color is sparingly 
!■ need on black dresses, for brunettes. 

> Leer EL Hooper. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Figs. i. and 11.—Back and Front of a Girl’s Dress.— 
j The lower part of tho skirt is kilt-plaited, and is of dark- 
! blue cashmere. The upper part of the dress is of dark-bine, 
\ green, and white plaid camel’s hair, with collar and cuffe of 
| the plain dark-blue. The back of tho dress 1 b draped in three 
\ pouffe, and has two shawl ends. The front is turned up 
\ washerwoman fashion, and is plaited lengthwise down the 
; front 

Fig. iii.~ Bov’s Surr of Dajik-Gray Kerskyxerr.—T he 
5 trousers are plain, and reach to just below the knee. The 
| long, half tight-fitting coat is fastened across the frost by 
' throe straps with buttons. A similar staap ornaments the 
| pockets. 

> Fie. nr.— Labor Linrh Collar, trimmed with insertion 

} and embroidered ruffle. 

] *.» 


0 UR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

| A/ler mmg urgent requests, tee scans time since established a 
l Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial reccgur 

> turn that has /Moused our efforts to meet the wants qf persons 
l wishing the best selected goods /rom the rastbrn markets, at the 
j| xowfesr prices, we again oaU attention to our unsurpassed ad* 
| vantages /or supplying everything used in the HOUSE, to tie 
\ entire satisfaction of all usho/avor us with their orders. Sprcid 

> attention is given to every article bought; and the list indvdm 
I. Ladies') Gentlemen's, and Childrett's Wear, Wedding Outfits, 

Infants' Wardrobe*, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday P resents, etc. 

The advantages gained by off persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
whohave been served since it hat been estab l is h ed, in the earing 
of money, time, and tremble. 

Samples furnished, only on receiptw/ 26 cents, dmdart are 
■ free to any one meriting for them, containing full particulars, and 
] mode of doing business. Remember (dl are s erved, not only our 
| subscriber «, but any one, else in wgnt qf goods or wearing appard. 
i Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

j # p. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA , PA, 
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9^HE ESTEY ORGAN through 
Its intrinsic merit has won 
a wide popularity. It is univer¬ 
sally known as combining sweet¬ 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
and elegant designs. 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants. 


An infallible remedy for all 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, price 
$1.50 per bottle. CURES WEAK¬ 
NESS, NERVOUSNESS and 
GENERAL DEBILITY. This re¬ 
markable preparation is the only 
reliable remedy for the distressing 


J. ESTEY & CO., Urattleboro. Tt 


diseases of women. Sold by Drug¬ 
gists. 

Sraefenberg Co. Ill Chambers St., N. Y. 

GATHOLICON. 


Contains Only 

Pur© Grape Cream Tartar ami finest Bicarbonate* Soda. 
Nothing rl.se. $3,01)0 p’orfeited if’ otherwise. 
All other kinds have filling. Test fur filling sent freo. 
Samples of “None Such” and choice Recoipo Book, by 
mail, 10 cents. A pound, pre-pnid, t*0 cents. Sold in cans 
only. GEO. C. HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Get The Standard. 

C* PIn WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED, 
WT JLd ^ containing 118.000 Words, 

3000 Encrra vines, and a New 

__ Biographical Dictionary. 

lit u'TI authority in the Gov’t Printirg 
IIIXi Office —32,000 copies in Public 
Schools,— sale 20 times as largo 

_as the sale of any other. 

T^^ptQffWlin Definitions,' Fronuneia- 
AJ JL tion. Etymology', Synonyms, 

Tables. Best f'r FAMILIES 
and best for SCHOOLS. 
Published by G. AC. MERRIAM. Springfield, Mass. 







There are no COSSETS so celebrated 
throughout the United States and 
the Continent of Europe as 


THOMSON’S 

Patent Glove-Pitting 

They i^Ive Complete Satisfaction, are a 
Perfect Fit, and wear twice as lon<- as or¬ 
dinary Corsets, and are consequently 
cheaper than others. 

If you cannot find these most desirable Corsets where 
you arc accustomed loput'chasc, we will send any stylo 
you order by mail, postage p/repaid , at the following 
prices 12 /il, sattccn omb’d,S1 s G. heavy English Coutil, 
$1.50; jF, very fine Coutil, emb’d, $2.25; Unbreak¬ 
able Jlip, $1.25 1 O, Nursing, $1.5Q| Patent Adjust- 
able Urlt, satteen, $ 1.25; Coutil, $1.50; ratent Ab¬ 
dominal, satteen, $2| and lorce sizes, $2.50. 

THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., 

NEW YORK. 

[If you order, specify this paper.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



20 BEAUTIFUL & USEFUL STOPS 


10 FULL OCTAVES OF REEDS, 


lofore you buy get special 
•filer for Fall and Winter 
rom MARCHAL & 
iMITH, 8 W.IlthSt., N.Y. 


£ A BEAUTIFUL. Chromo Cards, Elite, Peerlt-sa, Xro- 

OU pcrial, Sea-View, Moss-Rose Bud, etc., a ith name lO 
cent*. Six packs 60 cent*. Royal Card Co. Northfr*rd, Conn. 


THE ONLY MEDICINE 


IS EITHER LIQl'ID OR DRI FORM 
That Acts at the same time oil 

TEX LIVER, IMS BOWELS, 
AMD IMS KIDNEYS. 

WHY ARE WE SICK? 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 

VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
humors ave therefore forced into the blood 
that shouldbe expelled naturally. 


Is a Positive Care 

for all those Painf ul Complaints and WrnldiMM* 
DO common to our beat fentitle population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com¬ 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera¬ 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can¬ 
cerous humors there Is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach 
It cures Floating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act In 
harmony with tho laws that govern tho female system. 

For tho euro of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PIN'KIIAM’S VEGETABLE COM¬ 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six holt leaf or $5. Sent by mail 
in tho form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pink ham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph¬ 
let. Address as above. Mention thia Paper. 


WILL SURELY CURE 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 

by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 

IVhy suffer Dillons pains and aches! 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 
IVhy endure nervous or sick headaches! 
Use KIDNEY-WORTarW rejoice in health. 

It is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cons one package of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Coneen. 
t rated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 

GTlt acts with equal efficiency in oithcr form. 

1 GET IT OF YOUR DRUGCIST. PRICE, *1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON A Co.,rrop*s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BCBLINGTOH, TT. 


No family should bo without LYDIA E. 1’INKIIAM'S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

Sold by all DrafgiNts. “®|_ 

0 Lovely, Floral, Panel.Hand, A Bouquet Chromo Cards 
With null lOo. Franklin Printing Co. New Haven,Ct. 


Large n*w style prettied Chromo Cards sold , with 
name, 10c. Nassau Card Oo.. Nassau, N. Y. 

| IMPROVED BOOT REEK PAi KACLB, St tT&T~ 
■ V Makes fire gallons of a delicious sod •parilin^ 

• Vi beverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold by 
n scat by mail on receipt of 15 cti. Address. CHA3 
Manufacturer. 215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


For Health, ComfoTt and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
COSSET 

SKIRT SUPPORTER, 

t2T 18 NOT EXCELLED. JU 
Recent Improvements add much 
to Ua already extensive populari¬ 
ty. Sample by mall, ? 1 50. For 
‘sale by all leading Jobbers and 
( retailers Manufactured only by 
1 FOY, HARMON & CO., 

NEW 1IAVEN, CONN, 


WMBM 
K. U1B 


4 SCRAP PIt TUREH,l0c. ; 100Decal- 

| comanie, loe. ; 25 Christmas Cards loc.; 

^ First ChriHtmaa Morn, 10c.; 12 Mottoes, 
loo,; 5 Chromos, 6x8. K*c.: 8 Oil Pictures, 9x 12. H'c.; 
8 Engravings, 9x12, lOo.; 8 Autumn Bouquets,7x9. 
10*’.; All for 75e. Stanitsa taken. 

J. W. FRIZZELL, Bnltlmorc, Md. 


mdsenpe, Chrome, etc. Cards, in caw, 

K. H. PARDEE, Fair Ilaveu, Conn. 


Motto Boat, Chromo Horseshoe, Bow, Scroll, Jfc'-. Cards, 
name on, in case. 10c. F. W. Austin, Fair H:ivcn,Ck 




NONPAREIL 

--TRADEMARK A -- 

VELVETEEN. 




ADVERTISEMENTS 


2STOW READY !! 

MODERN 

ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGNS AND DETAILS 

Cc utaining the Latest Designs 
for Country Houses, Cottages 
and Stores. 

Full Descriptive Catalogue 
of the above, and neurly 20.) 
other Architectural Books, 
sent on application. Address 
Wm. x. Comstock, Publisher, 
191 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gtll<Edge and Chromo Cards, name on 10c. Book of 
Samples 25c. F. M. Slmw A Co. Jersey City, N. J. 


Gold and Silver, or 25 Fancy Chromo Cards. Namo 
on, 10 cents. Nassau Card < o. Nassau, N. Y. 


The •« NONPAREIL VELVETEEN ” is a new 
material, possessing the lustre, softness, and 
depth of rich, solid color of the best Lyons Vel¬ 
vet; is very desirable, and is adapted to every 
purpose, to which Silk Velvet may bo applied. 

It is made in the various shades of black, and 
all the new and desirable colors, and is sold at 
as low a price as ordinary Velveteen. 

The trade-mark (represented above) is stamped 
on the back of each yard of the goods, without 
which none are genuine. 

For sale by all first-class dry goods dealers 
throughout the U. S. 


Presses and outfits from $". to $500 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue and 
‘reduced price list free. 

H. HOOTER, Pliila., Pa. 

PEARLVWHITB GLY* 

C Kit I.Mi pc net rates the 
skin without Injury, crudl- 
Impurities 
ana Discoloration*, cither 

I Within or upon the Skin, 
leaving It smooth, .oft, pli¬ 
able. I or Sunburn, Prickly 
H©*t, Chapped, .Rough or 
Chaf'cil Skin, It Is the best 
thing In the world. TRY 
Pearl’ii White Glycerin© 
^oap. 8 cukes by muilOOc. 

_ - — Pearl’* White Glyccrlno 

Co. Prop’* Jersey City, H. J. fcold by all Dru gg ist*. 

' A Cards, Chromo, Motto, Boses, etc. all new style, name 
on loc. Ag'ts sample* 10c. G. A. Spring,Northforil,Ct. 


- Gives a 

Pemaaently 

BEAUTIFUL 

hteplexion. 


HARDY PLANTS; HARDY BULBS; 

Winter-Blooming Bulbs and Plants, 

Chn be selected from our Catalogue Frre. 

V. N. HALLOCK. SON & THORPE, 

Queens, N. Y. 


The “Pet” Machine-Stitch Ripper. 


wants one, it does the work complete. 


Every Lady wants one, it does the work complete. 
Price by mail only 25c. AGENTS WANTED, in every 
Town. Address E. F. Eaton, Northfbrd, Conn. 

RCATTV’C ORGANS, 18 useful stops, Ssctsreeda.only 
u ■ I ■ O p|pnos.$125 up. Illustrated Catalogue 
Fp.be. Address, BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


All Ohromol ards, New and Elegant designs, Bouquet 
of Flowers, Pond Lillies, Sen-view, Fruit, Violets, Cu- 
etc. Name on 10c. Star Printing Co. Northforil, Ct. 


C ARDS. 40 Lovely, Florul Panel, Hand and Bouquet 
Chromos. Name on, 10c. Book of Samples Fees for 10 
names, or $1 order. Franklin Printing Co. New Haven, Ct. 


40 Choice Piece* with Complete Words 
and Mu»lc Tor only 21 Cent*. 

Tb« unit pries of short music is35 cents per piece; st that 
price the above 40 pieces would coal 914.00. The high 
cost of music is due to the few pieces aold of each piece, and 
the large discount made to dealers. j n order to Introduce our 
■ew mtlMle int. erery household, we will send 40 pieces 
of our latest and beat Music, consisting of all the vocal 
Gem* from the Comic Operas of Olivet*e, Xlie 
Masootte, and Rillee Taylor, now all tho 
r*ge in London, New York and Boston, fo- 
arthT With NOXGH, HA LLA118, DUETS, 
WALTZES, POLKAS, etc., etc., by tho 
best American and forrip composers, f r only £1 
cent*, or 7 Ihrec-ccnt postapo stamps. Elegantly 
printed, lull music size. 8«tUfactinn ptianmrrrd 
or nmnev refunded. Address P. A. TRACY Ac CO- 
*8* Washington Street, Boston, Man*. 


A N Ei.EGA.xt Present. A Gilt-Bound, Floral Autograph 
Album, only 15c. 42 neloct quotations. A Story Paper 
and elegnnt sample Chromo Free with each. G. W. 
Bocemsdc*, West llaven, Conn. 


HU A HJTDT TWd ! V "* Rrtid0 ,B not on,y 

LnAlVlrLllN U a fragrant and exquis- 

m it0 cosmotiC| but also 

_ ■*■■■■* speedily removes, Sun- 

| TnTTTTl bnrn, Tan, Freckles , Pim- 

« miW v mwJ pies, Salloumess, Blotches, 

w etc., leaving the skin soft 

A ^ T V and i»ir, and add* great 

riA n. | j. beauty to the complexion. 

" Sold by all druggist*. f>0 

cents per l*>ttle. Beware of imitation. CHAMPLIN A CO. 
Proprietor*. Bnifalo. N. Y. 


All Gold, Chromo & Liiliogmph Cards, (no 2 alike), 
name on, 10c. Clinton Bnoa., Cllntonville, Conn. 


TUB “ODIC FORCE.” 

MARVELLOUS EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY. 

CURE AFTER CURE. LEC y FOOT, ANKLE. 

No more NEURALGIC PAINS, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, CRAMPS, STIFFNESS 
OK THE JOINTS or SWELLING OF THE LIMBS. The wearing of thoso Garters will 
develop the LEG, ANKLE and FOOT into perfect form, strengthening tho limbs 
add marvellous grace and elasticity to the step , and put an end to Ill-Shapin' and 
Dwarfed Limbs. They are substantially mado from tho best Silk , Satin cr Cotton 
Webbing . Beautiful in appearance and worn with all tho ease and comfort of the 
best known Garter. 

PRICES. One Inch wide, all Silk or Satin, French Elastic Tabbing (usual colors). 
Ladles’ Size, $1 SO; Men’s Size, $2 Oi; Misses’ Size, $1 00; Children’s Size, (material 
verv soft and Elastic,)not over live years of are. 75 cents. 

GARTERS in finest English Elastic Cotton Webbing, (one inch wide), Ladies’ Size, 
$1 00; Men’s Size, $1 25; Misses’ 75 cents. Tho above sent to any address In the 
worln, post paid, on receipt of Postal Money Order or Registered Letter. In order¬ 
ing. do not fall to state Ladles’, Men’s or Misses’ size. 

P. O. Box 4048. Send for Circular . Writs Address Plain and Distinct. 

Address, LONDON ELECTRIC FABRIC CO., 144 Duane Street, New YorB. 
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THE only true malarial antidote. 

Dr. Holman's Pad is no guess-work remedy—it is the Original 
r nn«l only genuine curative Pad, the only remedy that 

HAS AN HONESTLY-ACQUIRED RIGHT TO U8E TOE TITLE-WORD 
“Pad” IN CONNECTION WITH A TREATMENT FOR CHRONIC DIS. 

wl eases op the Stomach, Liver and Spleen. Holman's 

Pad has such complete control over the m «st fkrsist- 
V ent porms op Chronic Disen sc op the Stomach 

^ mm and Liver, as well as Mai- >g»^ 

mini Blood-Poison Inc, as to 

^ AMILY JUSTIFY THE EMINENT Prof. M 

Loomis* HIGH encomium: “It is fVv jy 

jH WF nenrer a Universal Panacea than 
. mJF m anything In Medicine!” EACH GEN- JSgPkw 
k ▼uiNE IIOLMAN PAD bears the PRI- 

38k VATE REVENUE STAMP op the HOLMAN f , \ // A 

Wfth ▼pad COMPANY, with this Trade Mark printed in I a W/ B \ 

grefn FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS I ]V ^f 

k Y DRUGGISTS, or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt ok l ft 

^ 82. Full treatise and Du. Holman’s advice FREE. Send ad- ^ | * 

dressto Holman Pad Co., 93 William St., N.Y. P.O.Box2112. trademark. 


THE PEERLESS LIQUID DENTIFRICE. 


S0Z0D0NT. 

A G RATEFUL OD OR, 

Indicative of health and purity, is com¬ 
municated to tho month by the aromatic 
SOZODONT , which makes tha teeth 
as white ami os radiant as polished por¬ 
celain, and contains no ingredient that is 
not highly beneficial to both gums and 
teeth. 

The Lyric and Dramatic professions 
are loud in their praises of SOZODONT. I 



SOZODONT. 

THE BELLES OF OPR SOCIETY 

Prefer SOZODONT to every ofh«r ar¬ 
ticle for the TEETH, because nothing 
renders those ornaments of the mouth so 
.spotless, or imparts such an agreeable 
odor to the hrenth. Moreover, expe- 
j i ieuce proves the article to be perfectly 
wholesome, which cannot bo said of ail 
{dentifrices. 


Dealers in Fancy Goods, Drupra, Perfumery, etc., all lreep It. 



Digitized by 


Google 


Dr. Mettaur’s Headache Pills cure most wonderfully in a 
very short time both Sick and Nervous Headache; and while acting 
cn the nervous systcm t cleanse the stomach of excess of bile, producing a 
regular healthy action of the bowels. 


A full-size box of these valuable Pills, with full directions for a com¬ 
plete cure, mailed to any address on receipt of nine three-cent postage 
stamps. For sale by all druggists at 2i5c. Sole Proprietors, 

BROWN CHKMICAL COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 









W IS THE TIME TO GET UF CLUBS FOR 1882! 


‘See Unprecedented Offers and Inducements on Fourth Page of Cover.- 3 ©® 
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PREMIUMS FOR G ETTING UP CLUBS FOR 1882! 

JB£a^*OUR SPLENDID OFFERS1S2S 

I. " HUSH I DON’T WAKE THEM.” 

II. HANDSOME PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. 

Ill, EXTRA COPY OF MAGAZINE FOR 1882 . 


II Is the custom of “Pktkbsox's Maqazine,” as all it* old aubscril>eni know, to give, every year, ns ono of its 
premiums for getting up clubs, a large-sited steel engraving, suitablo fot 'turning The ubjects wo alwiiyx artixtioilly 
selected, and carefully engraved on stool, by the best artists That for 1S82 is a charming domestic scone, (size, 20 x 1G 
inches,) after a picture by that emiuont artist, O. JB. O N dll. and is entitled 


i* 


HUSH! DON’T WAKE THEM. 


If 


To secure this costly engraving, it will only be necessary to get a small club for u Peterson.'' fSoo terms below.) 
Or, if an extra copy qf the inagatine is also dc.-ireil, it will only be necessary to get up a larger club at tho samu rotes. 
(See also terms below.) In either case, the price to the subecribers w ill be found to bo very much lower tlmu tin*®® offered 
by any other magazine of equal merit. Meantime, to those who have enough eugruviugs, and who prefer something else, 
we offer, in place of the engraving, an equally cosily premium, being 

A HANDSOME PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. 

This is a most elegant affair for the centredabU; beautifully bound, with spaces for two dozen or more carte de visile 
photographs. Those who widi, however, can earn Loth the engraving and the “ Photograph Album,” by getting up one 
of the larger clubs. (8ee terms below.) Or, if an extra copy qftite migaxine is desired, also, tbeu, by getting up certain 
clubs, (see, uguiu, terms below,) the extra copy can be earned, and one, or both, of the other premiums. 

AST* WE RECAPITULATE, HERE, THE PRICES TO CLUBS, AND THE PREMIUMS.^ 

The Large Engraving As Premium. —For two subscribers for the magazine for 1882, at 81 73 each, 
($3.60 for the two,) we will send, gratis, as a premium, the magnificent engraving, “Hush! Don’t Wars The*," 
postage free, to the person getting up the club. Or fur threw subscribers, at $1 Au ouch, ($4.50 fur thu three,) wo will *oud, 
us a premium, postagu free, the shiuo engraving. 

Photograph Albnm as Premium. —Or for getting up either ot the above clubs, we will scud, if preferred , 
tha Phutooeaph Aluum, as a premium, postage free, instead of tli) engraving 

An Extra Copy of the Magazine for 1882 will be sent, as a premium, for four copies at S1.C2J^ each ($0.30 
in all,) or for six copies at $1 AO eacii ($u.oo in all.) 

An Extra Copy, anil Engraving, or a Photograph Album, (if tho latter 1* preferred.) will l-c sent 
Tor five copies at $1.60 each ($8.00 la all,) or for sevon copies at $1.60 each (* DAO in all.) Or lor twelve dollar*, 
eight copies will be sent, and both an extra copy, mid U*lh tho engraving and photograph album. 

N. B.—Single subscribers, who remit two dollar* and a-half, will bo entitled to the 
Magazine for 1882, and either the engraving, or the Album, as they may prefer. 

Address, 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

_ _ _ 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 




SILK ORNAMENTS 


Patented November 121 h, 1878. 

An entirely now m inner i f or nameulinj (equal to lmnd-pninting) 

SILK, LINEN, COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 

Suitable for deooratmg 

Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin Cushions, Lamp Shades/ Sachets, etc. 

CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 

50c. and $1 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments 
Address, will b j sent on receipt of amount. 

PALM A FECHTELER! KE £V BROADWAt! T ’ (NEW YORK. 


JHUMSOTS S PECIALTIES 1 

There nro no CORSETS so celebrated 
throughout tho United States and 
tho Continent of Europe as 

THOMSON’S 

Patent Glove-Pitting 

They give Complete Satisfaction, arc a 
Perfect Fit, and wear twice as long as or¬ 
dinary Corsets, and are consequently 

cliecvjcr (ha:i o.licis. 

I.’ you car.rot find f:ess most desirable Corsets xcluro 
t oil are r c .domed io purchase, v.e will send any stylo 
you order by mill, postage prepaid , at the following 
prices 73/71, cattccnemb’d.Sl» G. heavy English Coutil. 
$1.50 ? F, verv lino Coutll. emb'd. 82.251 CnbrcaL- 
adeHlp, Sl.‘i5| O, Nr rain-. Si. 50» Intent Adjust¬ 
ed Bolt, sit'.ecu, Si .25; Cant'd, 81.50; Patent Ath 
rtj»minnl. nattoen. S‘2i ond lnr~o rlrer- 82.50. 
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RUNNING WILDLY ALONG TIIE STRAND.” \See the Stor,,, “An He of Rt*L") 
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A DAY AT C 


BY HENRY 



cathedral is surely the most wonderful work which 
mortal man has yet achieved.” Another eminent 
writer ha* declared that, “such a building is j 
one of the greatest intellectual achievements of the , 
•lark ages/’ Among English cathedrals, Canter¬ 
bury stands first. Built at differen\ periods, it j 
exhibits, at their best, every type of Gothic arch- j 
iiecture. It is unsurpassed, too, in historical 
associations. It was at Canterbury that Augus- j 
tine first preached Christianity to the pagan 
Saxons ; there Dunstan ruled ; there Becket was < 
slain; thither the pilgrims of Chaucer thronged. 
An unbroken succession of archbishops has 
reigned at Canterbury, since the close of the j 
sixth century. No regal dynasty has ever lasted i 
so long. 

We left London, on our first visit to Canter- j 
bury, by an early train, so as to have the whole ; 
duy before us. In a few minutes, the lovely • 
landscapes of Surrey and Kent were opening on ■ 
either side. Green fields, cozy farm-houses, and < 
quaint hop-gardens swept by us, as in a rapid 
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panorama. Here and there, were stately man¬ 
sions, in parks, where deer were herding In 
little more than an hour, we came in view of the 
city of Canterbury, rising below us; and in the 
midst of it, dominating over the whole, like some 
vast line-of-battle ship, stranded from out the 
Past, the mighty bulk of the great cathedral. 

The centuries rolled back, as we gazed. In our 
imagination, we beheld Augustine and his monks, 
os Dean Stanley has described them, when they 
first saw Canterbury, not, as now, a fair city, but 
only a rude, wooden-built town, embosomed in 
rushes. The missionaries had landed near Sand¬ 
wich, and were following the old Roman road, 
when, suddenly, in the valley beneath them, the 
Kentish capital burst upon their view. They 
stopped, formed themselves into a procession, and 
lifting up the sacred banner, and the great silver 
cross they had brought with them, they advanced, 
chanting. “There were with them,” says the 
writer, “ the choristers, whom Augustine had 
brought from Gregory’s school on the Cselian hill, 
trained in the chants which were called after his 
name; and they sang one of those litanies, which 
Gregory had introduced from the plague at Rome: 
* We beseech thee, O Lord, in all thy mercy, that 
thy wrath and thine anger may be removed from 
this city, and from thy holy house, Alleluia!’ 
And so they came down St. Martin’s hill, and 
entered Canterbury.” 

The city of Canterbury is not large, having a 
population of only twenty thousand. But it is 
interesting, not only on account of the great 
minster, but also for its many quaint dwellings 
and antique churches. Narrow and picturesque 
lanes open on either side from the principal 
streets. Up^me of these lanes, we had our first 
near glimpse of the cathedral, rising behind a 
noble gateway of Perpendicular Gothic, built in the 
fifteenth century. Passing under this gateway, 
we found ourselves in the close, a spacious area, 
shut in from the rest of the town. In the centre 
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/ (UTSWAY TO TUS CATHEDRAL GLOSS. 

of this close, rose the minster itself, its long line 
of roof stretching away in the distance, the great 
central tower soaring upwards over all, looking, 
as Erasmus said, when he first beheld it, as if it 
really “ mounted into heayen.” It was a sight 
we shall never forget. 

A Gothic cathedral was always built in the 
form of a Latin cross. The longest, or western, 
limb, formed the nave; and at tlfe sides.of the 
nave were the aisles: the cross-pieces made the \ 
transepts: beyond these, eastward, was the choir, \ 
where the priests and choristers chanted the > 
daily service. Still further east of the choir, \ 
at the extreme end, was usually a chapel, dedi¬ 


cated to the Virgin, and 
hence denominated the 
Lady’8 Chapel. All ca¬ 
thedrals faced the west, 
and in the west front 
were the principal en¬ 
trances, generally three 
deeply recessed and 
elaborately ornamented 
doorways. 

Mediaeval cathedrals 
were built, it must be 
remembered, not for 
Protestant worship, but 
for the ceremonies of 
the Roman Catholic 
Church. In Protestant 
churches, preaching, as 
a rule, is the chief pur¬ 
pose. Hence, only a 
simple auditorium is re¬ 
quired, and that merely 
large enough for an or¬ 
dinary congregation. 
Rut in a Gothic cathe¬ 
dral, the daily services 
were conducted in the 
choir, while the nave 
and aisles were rarely 
used, except for religi¬ 
ous processions. Long 
lines of acolytes, priests, 
and bishops, in vest¬ 
ments of white, purple, 
and gold, and bearing 
banners, crosses, and 
candles, were seen, on 
all high festivals, wind¬ 
ing in and out, from side 
aisle to nave, arfd back 
again; and the effect 
must have been very 
striking, especially in 
j color, the more because of the clouds of incense, 
j which made everything shadowy and vague, and 
; so stimulated the imagination. The impression 
: was doubtless heightened by the chanting, which 
j echoed, and re-echoed, died out, and thundered 
\ near, as the procession receded or advanced. 

I We entered the minster by the south porch, 
s which abuts on Dunstan’s Tower, one of the two 
■ at the west end. The atmosphere without had 
1 been quite sultry; at least for England; but 
within, it was os cool os a cave. Looking along 
the vast nave, which stretched for more than two 
hundred feet before us, with its succession of tall 
pillars, shooting up on either side, and then 
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branching overhead, into the ribs and groinings i work is left. The ohoir is a very fine specimen 
of the ceiling, like interlacing boughs, we s of what is called Early English, as the nave is of 
realized what every one has been told: that j what is known as Perpendicular, 
a Gothic cathedral suggests a forest-aisle, carved j The choir of Canterbury, unlike choirs in other 
in stonfe. Over all this, on that afternoon, over < minsters, is elevated above the nave, and you 
the choir beyond, and over‘the vague chapels \ ascend- to it by quite a flight of steps. Before 
still further in the dim distance, the westering ? going up into it, we turned to the right, however, 
sun shot ' downwards 
floods of the most 


marvelous light: firom 
countless stained-glass 
windows, in aisle and 
clerestory, on either 
side. It was like find¬ 
ing one’s self, sud¬ 
denly, in the heart of 
some gigantic ruby. 

It is said, by tradi¬ 
tion, that an ancient 
British church, built 
in the Roman times, 
originally stood where 
the cathedral now 
stands. This church 
still remained, though 
in a dilapidated con¬ 
dition, when Augus¬ 
tine landed in Kent. 

The palace of the Saxon 
king was close to it, 
and after his conver¬ 
sion, the monarch gave 
both church and pal¬ 
ace to the mission¬ 
aries. This venerable 
edifice was enlarged by 
Augustine and his suc¬ 
cessors ; but was fin¬ 
ally almost destroyed 
by the Danes, when 
they sacked Canter¬ 
bury. In the wars of 
the Conquest, what 
was left of t he Minster 
suffered still farther, 
so that, when Lafranc, 
the first Norman pre¬ 
late, came to the see, 
he resolved to com¬ 
mence a new cathe¬ 
dral, from the very foundations. Portions of this ; 
structure still remain; but most of it has been j 
rebuilt at various times: the choir at the end of j 
the twelfth century, and the nave two hundred ij 
years later. The transepts have been altered j 
less than any other parts, and here, and in the 
two side-towers, much of the original Norman } 


VK Or CAKTEBBl'KY CATHEDRAL. 

and went down into the crypt. These crypts are 
found in all the more ancient cathedrals, and were 
originally intended to represent the catacombs, in 
which the early Christian martyrs were buried, 
at Rome. The short, round columns, and enor¬ 
mous stone arches, of that at Canterbury, up¬ 
holding, as they do, the stupendous edifice 
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above, have, in their aspect, something almost of 
the pre-Adamite world. 

Returning from the crypt, we ascended into 
the choir. The view from the top of the steps, 
looking westward along the nave, is unequaled of 
its kind. From the choir, we passed on into 
Trinity Chapel, behind it. The eastern end of 
this chapel is semicircular, and here, in the j 
axis, once stood the shrine of Becket, the richestj 
in the world. In this chapel, on the right, is the 
tomb of the Black Prince, with the gloves and j 



armor, that he wore at Poictiers, still hanging 
overhead. Nearly opposite, is the tomb of Henry 
the Fourth, the victor at Agincourt. All round 
are the monuments of archbishops and cardinals: 
those of Courtenay. Anselm, and Chatillon among 
them; and further on, near the end, that of 
Reginald Pole, the cousin of “ Bloody Mary,” 
and the last Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Canterbury. Every step is ftill of history. 

Standing here, at the extreme eastern end, we 
looked back. It was five hundred feet, in a 
straight line, to the western doorway. Never 


had we seen before, never have we seen since, a> 
sight so impressive. We had come by the choir, 
and by Trinity Chapel, diverging to the south 
aisles ; and we now returned by the northern. 
When we had got as far as the western transept, 
and reached the nave, the ,verger, who was our 
guide, suddenly stopped, and said, pointing to a 
mark in the stone pavement: “Here is where 
Becket was murdered.” A thrill, half of horror, 
half of awe, ran through us* For, seven hundred 
years before, the great primate had stood on the 
very spot, where we now stood, and there had 
made his last stand against his assassins. 
Against this very wall, he had leaned. Then, as 
now, the twilight was coming on, and the same 
weird, vague shadows haunted the gloom of the 
great Minster. It is impossible, by mere words, 
to tell how vivid all this made the scene. One 
must go to Marathon, or Bannockburn, or 
Waterloo, to realise hilly what a great battle 
i9. It was so here. A ghostly shiver ran 
through our veins. We were roused, by the 
voice of the verger, speaking again, as he said : 

Yes, here is where the archbishop fell; you 
know the story, of course, sir?” 

We drew a long breath. Yes, we knew the 
story. Who does not? How, after years of 
altercation, between the king and the primate, 
the end came. How Henry, being away in 
France, had word brought him of some new act 
of defiance, on the part of Becket. “ Who will 
rid me of him ?” he cried, angrily, on the impulse 
\ of the moment. Four knights, who were present, 
thinking to earn his fhvor, at onoe stole away, 
and took shipping for England. Their names 
were Fitzurse, De Morville, Tracy, and Le 
Breton. Arriving at Canterbury, they had a 
stormy interview, in his palace, with the primate, 
which they broke off angrily, at last, and rushed 
, out, iu order to arm themselves. Becket’s atten¬ 
dants. darmed at this, begged the archbishop to 
seek safety in the church. At first, he refused. 
But i w i light was drawing on: the hour of vespers 
had come: it was his duty, he reflected, to 
officiate in the choir. Calling for the great cross, 

; therefore, which was always borne before him, 
lie set out for the Minster. He entered by the 
northwest transept, having come through the 
cloisters, and was ascending to the choir, when 
| the angry knights, returning armed, burst into 
the church. Becket stopped, on the fourth step 
; up, and looked down. By this time, it was 
nearly dusk without, and quite dusk within: the 
twinkling of the eandles, just lit, at the altars, 
being the only light. “ Where is the traitor?” 
cried one of the knights. Becket made no reply, 
scorning to speak, when addressed by such sn 
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epithet. “Where is the archbishop?” shouted j 
Fitiurse. “ I am here,” said the primate, now 
descending the steps ; “ what do you want with 
me?” And facing Fitzurse, boldly, he added: j 
• € 1 am not afraid of your sword. I will not do \ 
what is unjust.” The knights closed about him, j 
as he came down. All his attendants, except \ 
one, had fled, and were lost in the gloom of the j 
darkening aisles. Becket, himself, might have \ 
escaped thus; but he had been a knight, before \ 
he became a priest, and he 
disdained to save his life 
in this manner. The angry 
altercation, broken off in 
the palace, was now re¬ 
newed, and more fiercely 
than ever. “ I am ready 
to die,” at last said the 
archbishop; “ may the 
Chureh, through my blood, 
obtain peace and liberty. 

1 charge you, in the name 
of God, that you hurt no 
one here, but me.” As 
he spoke these words, 

Fitiurse attempted to seize 
him. The knight’s pur¬ 
pose, as he afterwards de¬ 
clared, was only to make 
the archbishop prisoner. 

There was need, indeed, 
for prompt action. The 
townspeople, with whom 
Becket was popular, had, 
by this time, heard that 
the life of their favorite 
was in danger; had ris¬ 
en; and were thundering 
at the gates of the cathe¬ 
dral close, which the men- 
at-arms, belonging to the 
knights, could, with diffi¬ 
culty, hold against them. 

Becket, when he felt the 
hand of the Norman on 
him, flamed up, at the 
insulting touch. “ Off— 
wretch—pander,” he cried, wrenching himself j 
free. At the opprobrious epithets, Fitzurse struck j 
with his drawn sword, and cut off a portion of the \ 
archbishop’s ear. Tracy followed up with a second \ 
blow. The solitary monk, who had remained with \ 
Becket, a Saxon, Grim by name, put up his arm ' 
to shield the primate. The arm fell, broken. The » 
stroke, only partially diverted, cut Becket across J 
the forehead. Though the blood was trickling j 
down his face, the archbishop still stood firm * i 
Vol. LXXX.—23. 


but he knew, now, that his last moment had 
come; and he resolved to give up his life, no 
longer like a soldier, but like a martyr. Bending 
his neck for the final stroke, he said, “ I am pre¬ 
pared to die for Christ and his Church.” These 
were his last words. Tracy struck at him again, 
and the archbishop fell forward, on his hands and 
knees. In that position, Le Breton dealt him a 
blow, that severed the scalp, a blow so powerful, 
that it broke the blade against the pavement. 


Another of the assassins strode up, set his foot 
on the dead primate’s neck, and brutally scat¬ 
tered the brains about, using the point of his 
sword for the purpose. “We may go now,” 
said the ruffian ; “ the traitor is dead, and will 
trouble us no more.” 

Such was the murder of Becket: “ the echoes 
of which,” writes Froude, in his sketch of the 
archbishop, “ are still heard, across seven centu¬ 
ries of time, and which, be the final judgment 
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upon it what it 
may, has its place 
among the most 
enduring incidents 
of English his¬ 
tory.” The im¬ 
mediate result of 
the deed, however, 
was the very op¬ 
posite of what the 
knights had ex¬ 
pected. Becket, 
dead, became an 
infinitely greater 
power than Becket 
living. The king, 
instead of being 
able to reward 
Fitzurse and his 
companions, was, 
for awhile, almost 
in peril of his 
throne. For the 
horror of the act 
thrilled all Chris¬ 
tendom. To mur¬ 
der an archbishop, 
and to murder him 
in a church, was, 
in the estimation 
of that age, a crime 
almost beyond 
pardon. The pope 
gave threats of an 
excom munication. 

The populace re¬ 
garded the primate 
as a martyr and 
saint. So univer¬ 
sal, so profound 

was the indignation, that the knights had to fly \ which the porch entirely surrounded. This porch 
for their lives, outcasts on the face of the earth * ^ was the cloisters. It was here the old monks 
while Henry, himself, only purchased absolu- \ meditated, or walked, in wet weather. The side 
tion by agreeing to do penance, like the vilest of the cloisters, immediately iii front of the door, 
of malefactors. Descending into the crypt ofwas built up against the northern wall of the 
Canterbury, where a temporary tomb had been j cathedral. To the right, the cloisters led past the 
erected for the primate, and where miracles were \ chapter house, a noble structure, with a glorious 
already alleged to have been worked, he knelt, \ Perpendicular window. We followed, in this 
barefoot, and in a hair shirt, at the shrine, and j latter direction, half around the quadrangle, until 
submitted to be scourged by the monks. \ we came to the corner there; from which, look- 

Directly opposite the spot where Becket fell, \ ing back, we saw an unrivalled view of the 
and on the west side of the transept, a door \ chapter house, the cloisters, the north transept, 
opens into the cloister^. It was by this door < and the great central tower, called, from the gilt 
that he entered, and by 4 this door we went out. j: figure on the top, the Angel Tower. Next, we 
We found ourselves in a wide stone porch, with j visited the treasury, the library, and other 
large, unglazed, mullioned windows, looking into f quaint old buildings attached to the minster, 
a quadrangle, about two hundred feet square, finishing with the celebrated out-of-door stair- 
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case, a Norman construction, and one of the < 
most beautiful, as well as curious, extant. 

Night was falling when we had completed our 
round. We turned, as we crossed the close, to \ 
take a last look at the cathedral. Towers, transept, j 
buttress, the long line of roof, all were fast fading j 
into obscurity. They seemed parts, as it were, of 
Borne strange dream. For our thoughts were full \ 
of Becket and his murder, and it was as if we heard, 
behind us, the clash of steel, and the hurried 
tramp of the knights and their men-at-arms. 

The solemn beauty of the English minsters has 
never been more eloquently described, than by 
Ruskin, in his “Stones Of Venice,” in the 
chapter devoted to St. Mark’s, with which ca¬ 
thedral he contrasts them. He might have had 
Canterbury, in his mind, when he wrote it. 

“ And now, 1 wish the reader,” he says, “ be¬ 
fore I bring him into St. Mark’s, would imagine 
himself, for a little time*, in a quiet English 
cathedral town, and walk with me to the west 
front of the cathedral. Let us go together up 
the more retired street, at the end of which we 
can see the pinnacle of one of its towers; and then 
through the low, gray gateway, with its battle- 
rnented top, and small, latticed windows in the cen¬ 
tre, into the inner, private-looking road, or close. 


“ And so, taking care not to tread on the grass, 
we will go along the straight walk to the west 
front; and there stand, for a time, looking up at 
its deep, pointed porches, and the dark places 
between their pillars, where there were statues 
once; and where the fragments, here and there, 
of a stately figure are left, which has in it the 
likeness of a king on earth, perhaps a saintly 
king, long ago in heaven: and so, higher and 
higher, up the great mouldering wall of rugged 
sculpture and confused arcades, shattered, and 
gray, and grisly with heads of dragons and 
mocking fiends, worn by the rain and swirling 
winds into yet unseemlier shapes, and colored 
on their stony scales by the deep russet-orange 
lichen, melancholy gold; and so, higher still, to 
the bleak towers, so far above, that the eye loses 
itself among the bosses of their traceries, though 
they are rude and strong; and only sees, like a 
drift of eddying black points, now closing, now 
scattering, and now settling suddenly into in¬ 
visible places among the bosses and flowers, the 
crowd of restless birds, that fill the old square 
with that strange clangor of theirs, so harsh and 
yet so soothing, like the cries of birds, on a soli¬ 
tary coast, between the cliffs and the sea.” 

So ended our Day at Canterbury. 
























AN ISLE OF REST. 


BY WILLIAM SAND. 


Sixty miles from the mainland, and a hundred 
from the heat, and toil, and trouble of the great 
city, is a little, level island, whose length and 
breadth of flowering moor is wind-swept by the 
breezes of the Atlantic. Known and loved by a 
favored few, who, year after year, turn to it in 
the summer-time, it is full of a peaceful rest, a 
calm repose, that is without parallel. 

One summer evening, on the arrival of the 
steamer, two gentlemen and a little boy landed 
at the wharf. Captain Castle was waiting, with 
his carry-all, as usual. “ Passengers for Silence ?” 
lie asked, and on their replying in the affirmative, 
led the way to his wagon. The night was chilly 
and foggy, as they rolled through the quaint old 
streets, and out upon the misty moor; and no 
sound of a wheel was heard, as they bowled 
along, in the white ruts, worn deep in the turf, 
and reaching on before them into the mystic 
darkness. On either side was a boundless stretch 
of open country, veiled in ghostly vapor. Behind 
them was the ocean ; before them the mystery of 
an unknown land. 

A heavy fragrance of wild flowers was in the 
the air: swamp pinks and sweet brier, and the 
aromatic odor of the fern; while over, and about, 
and in all, was the peaceful stillness, the quiet 
restfulness they had come so far to find. It was 
not until they had passed the first milestone, on 
the way, that a word was uttered by any of the 
party. Then the driver, turning to get a look at 
the men behind him, said, 

“ Have you ever been at Silence, before?” 

“ No. This is our trial trip.” 

“ I thought not. I did not remember you.” 

“Are visitors so few, that you can remember 
them all ?” 

“Oh! yes. We have only two or three hun¬ 
dred, and those only in summer: so we can 
easily remember them; and we talk about them 
in our long, lonely winters.” 

“Well, Henry,” said the other, turning to his 
companion, “ I wonder what we will do, to make 
ourselves notorious, and get talked about.” 

“ It is not that people make themselves no¬ 
torious,” began the driver, mildly, “ that we 
remember them. It is because, being left some¬ 
what to ourselves, most of the year, we are apt to 
eiyoy, and learn to like, pleasant strangers, who 
come among us in the summer.” j 

( 848 ) 


j “ What hotels are there in Silence?” inquired 
< the one, whom his companion had called Henry. 

“ There are two.” 
i “Good ones?” 

“ Yes. One is thought to be quite good.” 

| “ How about the other?” 

“ I don’t know. I wouldn’t like to say. I 
\ keep it.” 

“ Well! that settles it. We will go there. 
Does that suit you, Will ?” 

“ Oh, yes. If we don’t like it, we can try the 
j other one afterward.” 

S Captain Castle’s hotel was found to be dean 
| and comfortable. Its well-spread table greatly 

1 refreshed and cheered the travelers, Henry Carr 
and William Stokes. The latter, with his little 
boy, soon retired to his room. But Carr strolled 
forth, with a cigar, to see what he oould of the 
\ village, by night. 

< A frill moon was staggering through flying 
\ clouds. The curtain of fog hung low and heavy 
l over the island. Turning to the left, and guided 
by the sound of the ocean, he waded through the 
wet grass, that choked the street, for its entire 
5 width. Though called a street by courtesy, it 
! was more like a green lane, however; and along 
\ its sides straggled on an irregular line of one¬ 
storied, weather-beaten, fishing huts, through the 
| open windows and doorways of which he caught 
i glimpses of low-studded, oddly furnished rooms, 

\ from which came sounds of laughter, or the chatter 
| of voices. These were the cottages, once fisher- 
i men’s dwellings, that were now, one and all, let 
out to summer boarders. Outside the doorways, 
hung brightly burning lamps, whose ligfc!» pene¬ 
trating a little way into the mist and gloom, was 
soon choked and swallowed in the darkness. 
Mr. Carr rubbed his eyes, to ascertain if he were 
dreaming, or in elf-land. Was he actually awake, 
and on genuine terra firma? 

Turning through a cross path, finally, into 
another street, that he might retrace his steps to 
the hotel, he came, half-way down, upon an open, 
roughly-paved plaza, in the centre of which was 
a pump, and near the pump, seated upon a long 
bench, was an old sailor, who was conversing 
with a lady standing near him. As Carr came 
suddenly upon this tableau, faint and dim in the 
moonlight as a fragment out of an old picture, 
the clouds rolled from the moon, and the place 
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was silvered with whiteness. He paused, for a 
while, in the shadow of a house, enjoying, with 
the appreciation of an artist, the beauty of the 
scene: the white-haired, bronzed, old man, with 
his expressive, upturned face, earnestly speaking; 
the woman, tall, slender, with a mantle of Soft, 
scarlet material folded over her head and shoul¬ 
ders, and a pitcher in her down-banging hand. 

After a moment, he advanced, and was about 
to inquire his way, when the old man cheerily 
gave him good-evening, and moving to make room, 
asked him so cordially to be seated, that, ere ha 
was aware of it, he was actually making one of 
the group. 

“I’ve just been spinning Miss Pera a yarn, 
about Pitcairn Island, and the old mutineers who 
live there/’ said the old man. 44 She’s Spanish* 
by birth ; and she’s been pleased to listen.” 

The lady did not appear to notice the intro¬ 
duction ; but stood, as if in reverie, with her eyes 
fixed on the ground. 

“And you havp actually been there, captain,” 
she said, at last, sadly; “and others have been 
there, and the place they fancied was secure 
from discovery, is now h&own to every sailor. 
Surely, the world is very, very small; and there is j 
no escape in it, from our enemies—or from pur ! 
friends.” < 

“ Well, Miss Pera, you know ’twim a long time, \ 
before they was found; and when they was, why \ 
the chief among them had reformed, and lived a l 
kind of a missionary amongst them, so that his \ 
descendants, and the people of the island, are, j 
to-day, a very good sort of folks.” \ 

44 It may be,” she replied. “ They may seem 
to he all right, but there mu^t be the curse upon j 
them still. Good caiwot grow from evil. Sin is j 
sore, some day, to come to light. And when it 
does, it brings ite vengeance.” 

“ It would not be difficult to imagine a criminal, j 
biding himself upon this island and never being l 
discovered,” said Mr Carr. “I -would as soon 
expect to meet, here, people whom I know, as 
that old mutineer expected the. arrival of English 
ships at his hiding place. The purity of this air 
must have its effeot, too, eypn upon the .character 
of a man. If submitted long ppoqgh to its .in- j 
fluence, the worst might be reformed and cleansed, 
ts it were.” . 

“ You are right,” replied the maiden. 44 Even in 
the brief limits of a summer visit, much may be 
learned from the simplicity and honesty of these 
islanders. This dear old man would maker t he bad 
good.” As she spoke, she preyed his hand. 44 But 
I must go: they will be troubled at home. Good¬ 
night.” With a gentle inclination of the head, 
she turned, and vanished in the shadows. * 

Vol. LXXX.—24. 


Fpr a time, Carr remained, listening to the 
veteran’s stories. Then, when the old sailor 
rose to retire, ho took his way to the high bluff, 
that faced the ocean, at the end of the village 
street. Descending, by a rugged pathway, he 
crossed the wide sands, and stood close to the 
tumbling, restless sea. The ^pter, however, 
except near the shore, was hidden by the fog, 
in which the moon mode dim, uncertain flashes. 
A few fishing boats were drawn up high on the 
beach. No pne was in sight. Everywhere was 
an awfUl solitude And desolation. 

He pressed both hands upon his-forehead; for, 
louder than the roar of the breakers, a gloomy 
cry rung in bis ears. 44 Be sure your sin will 
find you out,” it said, again and again, as if 
reiterated with every boom of the surf. 44 1 am 
sick or fanciful,” he muttered, petulantly. 44 This 
is all foolishness, foolishness, foolishness!” 

He laughed, nervously.; then started at the 
sound. The laugh, ere it was borne away, 
seemed to echo, mockingly, and then die off on 
the winds of the night. 

The following morning, he was awake at 
daybreak; and hastening forth, found all the 
eastern sky panting with the glory and splendor 
of the coming sunrise. In the west, and over all 
the quiet moorland, lingered still something of the 
gray and gloom of the night. All nature was 
silent. As the man strode along, through the 
dripping heath, he drank in great draughts of 
life-giving air. There was no longer any morbid¬ 
ness about him. The daylight, the exercise, 
the exhilaration, banished every sombre imag¬ 
ining. Laughing at himself for his weakness 
of the night before, he went bravely to the bluff. 
As he reached it, the sun, like a suddenly open¬ 
ing flower, shot up out of the ocean, and a flood 
of light was poured over the sea and the land. 
Warmed and cheered by the glow, he idled back 
and forth, for a little space, until a bit of color, 
beneath, attracted his attention, which proved to 
be the Spanish ,girl, whom he had met the night 
before, and who was now making her way toward 
the water. Like a brilliant bird, she flashed 
over the shining sand, her lposentyl hair varying 
from black tp red and gold, until, reaching the line 
of the surf, she cast aside her cloak, preparatory to- 
a plunge. For an instant, he sa^ the gleam of her- 
white bathing rpbe; then all was lost in the* 
foaming breakers. 

He stood watching her, fascinated, as, swim¬ 
ming or floating, she went up and down on the* 
tide. AiUr a longtime,, she turned to the shore 
but slowly, as if tired and spent. For awhile, she 
rose and sank; but made no headway. Then, 
suddenly, a hand was stretched out toerar<L liim. 
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and he heard her calling. Throwing off his coat, j 
he ran down the sloping beach. “ No, no !” she 
cried. Don’t come in. Only throw me that i 
little piece of board. I am not frightened, but | 
tired, and net quite strong enough, I fear, to get > 
to land.” i 

To reach her one end of the board, and to \ 
draw her, by the other, beyond the force of the i 
undertow, was but the work of a moment. j 
Safely landed, the girl made light of the affair. 

“ It was nothing,” she said. “1 was foolish 
to go in alone. • I never did so before, and will 
not try it again. But I had no idea of the possi- j 
ble danger, or that I could not easily get back. \ 
I overrated my strength,” with a deprecatory j 
little laugh. “ No, I can get home, alone. You j 
are kind j very, very kind ; and I do thank you. 

It frightens me, to think what might have \ 
happened, if you had not been here. Only, we l 
will not make a sensation of it, will we?” with \ 
another little, shy laUgh. # > 

To have been the means of helping this dark \ 
beauty, and now to have a secret in common j 
with her, made Carr’s heart beat fast. He $ 
promised, and walked by her side, as, folded in { 
her bright-hued wrap, she toiled through the j 
sliding sand, to gain the top of the bluff. Here j 
she paused, and held out her hand. { 

“ Here I will leave you,” she said, “ and again • 
I must thank you. No, no,” as he insisted on \ 
escorting her, “ please do not go with me to the > 
house.” \ 

All that day, in his walks and rides with Mr. 
Stokes, Carr was musing over his strange meet- 5 
ings with the young girl, and building castles in \ 
the air, regarding the fiiture. His companion \ 
wondered at this absence, and once, or t wice, a j 
little annoyed, alluded to it. But, in the after- j 
noon, when they returned from a drive to the < 
lighthouse, Mr. Stokes had his revenge. Taking \ 
his unsuspecting friend by the arm, he led him j 
into the ladies’ parlor, and introduced him, l 
to his genuine surprise, to Mrs. Ambrose Smith. I 
Mrs. Smith ! Carr had known her well, five, j 
six, seven years ago. And a cloud rolled over \ 
his heart, as, with a sudden shbek, he recalled 
the pain and remorse of those days : the gloom 
of which still clung to, and overshadowed his \ 
life. Was there no place, where he could j 
entirely shut away all recollection of that epi¬ 
sode ? If not, the Spanish maiden had been 
right, when she said, “ sin, some day, must come 
to light.” He held Mrs. Smith’s hand a little, \ 
smiling gently down on her upturned free, while 
he hated her in his heart of hearts, and almost \ 
wished she had been drowned in coming to the j 
island. But Mrs. Smith appeared to have \ 


forgotten the past, or to have never known it, as 
far as he was concerned. So, at last, with the 
hopefulness of hope, he began to tell himself he 
had been unnecessarily alarmed. “ It is lucky, 
she does not remember,” he said. “ She used to 
have an unenviable reputation for gossip.” 

The days drifted by. Mrs. Smith did not 
become formidable. The only Reference she 
made to the past, was in a conversation with Mr. 
Stokes. 

“ Is your friend, Mr. Carr, married, yet ?” she 
inquired, once. 

“ No.” 

“ Ah ! well! I should suppose not. He was a 
sad*flirt, When I last knew him; and. probably, 
has not overcome his fondness for breaking 
hearts.” 

“ I should never have thought of giving him 
that character,” said Stokes. 

The widow smiled, knowingly. Stokes, think¬ 
ing of it afterwards, make a mental memorandum, 
that she had herself been a victim to the heart¬ 
ache she imagined in others. 

It was late in the evening of the second day, 
after her arrival, before Carr could free himself 
from his companion, and, alone, wander through 
the streets of the little village, in the hope of 
encountering the Spanish girl, who had now 
come to fill his every thought. A long ramble, 
back and forth, through every lane and byway, 
resulted in nothing but disappointment. Turning, 
at last, to the plaza, he entered it, for the fourth 
time within an hour, just as the light of a full 
moon was glorifying the whole place. The pump 
was there, silent as a sphinx, that broods over the 
secrets heard whispered near it, for a hundred 
years; the old bench was there, too; but nothing 
else; and not a living soul. 

“ Did he care for the girl?” he said to himself, 
as he threw himself into a seui. “ No ! Most 
certainly not. What foolishness to think it. 
Did he wish her to care for him? Far other¬ 
wise. Why should she? But, how idle, to 
imagine she could. Indeed, he knew she did 
not. Her voice, her manner, were indifference 
itself. Beside, what was Tie, that a maiden, like 
her, should care for him? A wreck. A lifo 
that had lost its loveliness. A salt, without its 
savor. He would not meet her again. He would 
never see her again. If, by chance, they should 
encounter, a smile, a nod, and a passing by on 
the other side. That would be all; and that 
would be best. But, again, the other side: 
Why deny himself the small pleasure of knowing 
her? Possibly, after a time, he would find she 
was not what he fancied, and then to forget her 
would cost no effort. Why run away from a 
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fancy ? It would be no harm to her. Oh, no! 
At the most, a week or two of pleasant hours 
together, and all would be over.” 

As he mused, a shadow fell upon the stones, at 
his feet; and, looking up, he saw the object of 
his dreams before him. She was dressed in 
black, with a great, red rose burning its life 
away at her long throat. She was more start¬ 
lingly beautiful than ever. His heart beat 
quick, as, rising, he took the pitcher from her 
slender hand. 

“I thought you would be here,” she said, 
frankly, with a gentle smile. 44 I came out, 
hoping I would meet you.” 

So wholly unprepared was he for such a 
greeting, that he stood speechless before her. 

44 You hare thought me ungrateful, and cold, 
and indifferent; but I am far from that,” she 
said. 44 For days I have hidden away, frightened 
more than I can tell you; thinking, and think¬ 
ing ; thinking what I would be, had you not 
been near to save me. Oh, it was horrible!” 
She clasped her hands, in a frightened way, and 
shivered with dread. 

44 You should not agitate yourself about it,” 
said the man, softly and tenderly. 44 It is all 
past; and you are alive, well, and happy.” 

44 Happy ?” she repeated. 44 Yes, I am happy. 
And I am glad. You are so good, so strong, so 
brave. Do you know, I have thought of you, so 
often, and planned how I could thank you, and 
what I could do for your happiness ? We are 
strangers. I do not even know your name, and I 
have not told my people, because then they would 
be frightened. But 1 want to do something. I 
want to give you something, by whieh you may 
remember me—remember a very grateful girl.” 

He put out his hand, deprecatingly. 44 No, 
no,” he Bfud, quickly, 4 4 do not say that. I have 
more need to forget you.” 

44 That is not kind in you, nor good, to say 
such a thing,” said she, sadly. “When you 
speak flatteringly, you speak falsely, and are like 
other men; and it was because I thought you 
above them, more true, more worthy, that I 
came here to-night. Why should you wish to 
forget me?” 

The witchery of the place was upon him. The 
maddening influence of the moonlight must have 
gotten into his brain, and crazed him; for, 
against his will, against his purpose, he caught 
her hand, and whispered, 44 Because you are so 
beautiful.” 

For an instant, their eyes met. Then, drop¬ 
ping her head, she moved away from him. 

“Will you give me my pitcher?” she said, 
quietly. 44 1 must go home.” 


He filled the vessel with water. 

44 Have I offended, or wounded you?” he 
asked. 

44 Ask yourself,” said the girl. 44 Think how 
I have come here, unknown to my friends, 
only feeling you were noble and good. Surely, 
as courteous as I thought you, so courteous will 
you be.” 

44 Yes. And as worthy as you have thought 
me to be,” he replied, warmly, 44 so worthy will 
I try to be.” 

They walked along, side by side. 44 You have 
promised me a token,” he said, presently. 44 Do 
you forget?” 

44 No. But I cannot give it to you now. 
Perhaps, when I see you again. Perhaps, to¬ 
morrow. Sometime, certainly; but not now. 
We are near home. Will you come m ?” 

But he declined; and, with a brief farewell, 
she was gliding away, when the rose, that had 
been fastened in her robe, slipped from its place, 
and fell to the ground. He stooped, and picked 
it up. 

41 Give me this, as a memento. I ask nothing 
more,” he cried. 

She took it in her hand. 

44 Oh, dear, dear rose, I have loved you so 
much,” she murmured, “and he will not care 
for you.” Then, kissing it, she shook her head, 
sadly. 44 No, I cannot give you this. Yet stay ! * 
I will. ’Tis the symbol of silence. Let there 
be silence between us. Good-night.” 

A moment later, Carr was alone, walking down 
the quiet street, and softly humming: 

“Oh, Love! it is only a rose, 

That your beautiful hand bestows; 

But 'tia sweet to me, 

For the sympathy. 

And friendliness, it shows.” 

As the days grew, so their love grew. Against 
reason, judgment, even the remonstrances of his 
friend—for Mr. Stokes soon discovered his 
friend’s passion—the infatuated man drank 
deeper and deeper of the intoxicating draught. 
There were long, warm hours on the morning 
sAnds, endless rambles during summer after¬ 
noons, and nightly meetings under moonlit skies. 
The idle and ill-natured looked 6n and chattered. 
Mrs. Smith, meantime, smiled sweetly, as if she 
saw how it would end. And the summer days 
went by. 

At last, there came a night, when the great 
stars, looking down from a cloudless sky, saw the 
lovers seated on the bench, in the plaza, where 
they had first met. They had been there for a 
long time. Carriers of water had come, at 
irregular intervals, filled their vessels, and went. 
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People had passed and repassed, some with a \ She shook her head; deaf to the sound of his 
nod, some with a word, some tarrying for a little < words. 

gossip. But now, all had departed, and the \ “ Since I first knew you, 1 ’ the said, 44 how has 

place was Btill, the hour late, and each, in silent } it been ? Yon hare been my life, my light, my 
meditation, motionless. In Tain, had the man j air. Only to be with you, to see you, to hear 
told himself of his own unworthiness: that the > your dear voioe* and I am glad. Away from you. 


girl cared nothing for him. In rain, had been > 
his many resolutions to leave the place and her. \ 
In vain, had he battled with late. Overcome and : 
conquered, he stretched forth his hand, and j 
drew hers into his own. A great huskinees was 
in his voioe, a strange, hollow sound; and his 
eyes glowed, with the fierceness of the struggle J 
within him. He bent down, so as to look into her \ 
face, and whispered: j 

“ Do you love me ?” > 

The girl Btarted from her reverie; looking deep, i 
deep into his eyes, as if to read his inmost > 
thoughts, ere Bhe replied. \ 

44 Do I love you?” she burst forth, at last, with \ 
all the passion of her Southern blood. 44 Can you j 
doubt it ? Oh! giy love, have I then loved you { 
so poorly, that you need to ask the question ?” I 
His breath came thick and slow. He could j 
not Bpeak. He could not say what he had > 
planned. He could not tell her that now, know- \ 
ing this, he must go away and leave her. But \ 
while he sat, counting the loud beatings of his i 
heart, she drew more near, more tenderly near, i 
and said: < 

“Why do you ask of me what you do not i 
yourself bestow ?’ ’ > 

With a great groan, he gathered her close to j 
him, and held her fast. j 

“ Do I not bestow it? Great heaven, do I not < 
love you ? If I did not, I could be glad and \ 
happy. Oh, willingly would I lay down my life, \ 
if I could spare you the misery of having loved S 
me. You have made a great mistake. I am un- > 
worthy, I am vile, I do not deserve the love of 
anyone: least of all, such love as yours.” 

“ Hush I” she said. “ I will not listen to you. 
Let me love you for what I imagine you to be, 
and I will never find in you anything else.” 

“ But, if a time should come, when others tell l 
you I am vile and wicked ?” \ 

“ Then, if you tell me it is not true, I will j 
believe you.” 

“ But if I tell you it is true ?” 

“ If you should tell me it were the truth,” and : 
she broke out, in a wild, fearful cry, 44 if you : 
should teU me it were the truth, and if it could \ 
be so, then I would die.” j 

“ No, Marie,” he said, sadly, “ no, Marie, you j 
would not die. Bcath is a terrible thing; and \ 
you would foar less to lose me, than to lose your j 
own life.” \ 


the hours drag themselves along, until I feel 
something tell me you are drawing near. Ask 
me to do what you will :* to out off my hand, and 
1 will do it. But do not ask me to think you are 
less than perfect, as 1 have painted you upon my 
heart.” 

Her voiee died in a sob, and catching his hand* 
she raised it, convulsively, to her lips, covering 
it with tears and kisses. 

44 Oome,” he said. “ The hour is late, you are 
tired, and the open air from the sea will revive 
you. Let us go down upon the sands.” 

“I care not where, so you are with me,” she 
murmured. And silently he led her, from the 
shining plan, down to the wave-washed shore. 

The neat morning, Mrs. Smith met Mr. Stokes 
in the oorridor of the hotel, and, pushing him 
into a corner, whispered two sentences into his 
ear. 

44 No I” he shouted. “ Impossible 1” 

41 But I tell yen it is so,” sadd the lady. ««I 
will show you.” And taking him to the office, 
she pointed to a name among the last arrivals; 
and then trinmphintly led him to her own room, 
where she finished the story Bhe had to teH. 

An hour later, she was upon the beach. There, 
under a little awning, which Carr had fhshiened 
for her, the Spanish girl was idling, gasing out 
upon the dancing waves, with a far-away, happy 
look in her great, dark eyes. Mrs. Smith joined 
her, with a brief good-morning, and entered at 
once upon what she hod oome to say. 

44 Have you heard the latest, the very latest, 
news?” she began. 

The girl shook her head, and smiled, slightly. 

14 No, mad&me,” Bhe replied. 

14 Perhaps it is no newB to you. You appear 
to know Mr. Carr, so intimately, that he has, no 
doubt, told you all his little secrets.” 

44 1 do not know him so well as that, mad&me. 
We are friends, but there must be many things 
he has not told me.” 

44 Then he has never told you he is married?” 

For a moment, Miss Ptera did not speak. Drop 
by drop, the blood died away, till the leaden , 
lines of her lips, and the ashen hue of her free, j 
were awfiil to see. 

44 Married! That is fcnpcssibt*!” she cried, at f 
last. 

44 But he is, my dear,” continued the widow. 

44 1 am afraid you, too, Woe many another, have 
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learned to like him more than you should. Why, 
he has had a wife, hidden away, for the last half- 
dozen years. 1 will teH you how it was.” 

The girl sat silent, gazing stonily at her. The 
woman rattled on. “You see, about six years 
ago, Mr. Carr met a young lady, and alter a wild 
infatuation, and mad devotion, they were secretly 
married. But the frenzy,.at least on his part, 
was as short as it had been fervent In a little 
while, he tired of her, as he would of anyone.” 
The poor girl winced. “ But she was not as 
willing to break the tie as he was. Hence, 
though he has long wished it, he has failed to get 
a divorce. They do not live together; they never 
hare; but she is his wife; and she says she will 
never give him up. For six long years, this has 
gone on, until now Mr. Carr has, I fear, nearly 
forgotten himself, so nearly as to lead me to think 
he might do something rash. Hence, I have 
written, as was my duty, for his wife to come 
here, and see for herself. For, you know, my 
dear,” went on this woman fiend, enjoying the 
torture she inflicted, “ one must do one’s duty, 
however painful. Now, while I am talking to 
you, they are face to fhce, for the first time in 
many years; and you may be sure the soene is 
something beyond description. This is the truth. 
Come and see for yourself. You will not? Then, 
good-bye. I must tell the others.” 

With a wave of her hand, Mrs. Smith departed. 
As for the poor girl, she sank on the sands, and 
everything swam around her. 

“Is this death V 9 she moaned, feebly. The 
breath seemed to have gone from her body, her 
heart to have ceased beating, and consciousness 
appeared receding. 

A touch aroused her. It was his, she knew, 
alas! too well. . But she did not move. 

“Is this death?” she moaned, again. 

“ Marie,” said Carr, “ look up. Oh 1 you have 
heard. Some one has told you. Show me you 
ean bear even this.” 

She half rose, crouching on the sAnd, and 
turned her eyes upon him, fiercely. 


“Tell me it is false,” she cried. “Say that 
the woman lied.” 

“ I cannot,” he groaned. “ It is the truth.” 

“Then leave me,” she moaned, cowering down 
again. “ Leave me—leave me—leave me.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder, and tried to 
comfort her; but she shuddered, and shrank back. 

“ Leave me—leave me—leave me,” was all she 
said. 

There was a sound of laughing. Carr looked up. 
A party of people were coming down the beach. 

“Marie,” he said, hurriedly, “meet me, to¬ 
night, in the plaza. I will explain all.” 

Then he was gone. And the burning, mad¬ 
dening glare of the sun, and the sea, and the 
sand, were alone with her, and her agony. The 
sun beat down upon her tender form, until the 
blood boiled feverishly, and bubbled in her brain. 
The sea piled up its flood, to break in thunder, 
near her. And in the solemn cadences, she 
heard a voice cry: 

“ Die!” 

The long, dark wave slid up the shingle, to her 
feet. And, as it slipped away again, the voice 
cried: 

“ Come!” 

The blazing sand, on which she lay, was like 
a bed of coals. Her life was dead, and dark, 
and terrible : and all her happiness was done. 

She staggered to her feet, and lifted up her 
blinded eyes to heaven. 

Like blood, slow dropping fVom a ghastly 
wound, the words fell from her trembling lips. 

“ Let me die! Let me die! Let me die!” 

A little later, when the bathing hour began, 
one of the fishermen’s wives was observed, run¬ 
ning wildly along the strand, and looking out 
seaward, as if at some terrible sight that she 
saw in the tumbling surf. 

“ What is it?” asked one. “ What—Oh! great 
heaven—” 

He broke off, appalled ; for there, floating in, 
on the rising tide, was the drowned and lifeless 
body of Marie Pera. 


NOT LOST. 

BT MAUD MEBEDITH. 


No other voice will sound so sweet, 
No other lips as fondly greet, 

No other heart will hear the beat, 

Of my sad heart as thine has done. 

And yet the days may drift, and drift, 
The aomber clouds may never lift, 

No sunlight gild one fairy rift, 

In all the days that are to come. 


Bat heaven has once, with cloudleas blue. 
And amber sunshine, warm and new, 
Bent close, and folded me and you. 

In one long summer's dream of bliss. 

And we shall kaow when days are old. 
And lonely hearts grow still and cold. 
When life is done, its story told. 

That all of love we did not miss. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 284 . 


As Brandt neared his father’s domain, he was j 
overtaken by the servant, who had conveyed his j 
luggage to the station. The man informed him 
that there had been some change in the trains— \ 
he had still an hour to wait.* j 

Brandt entered the grounds by a side-gate, j 
and took a short cut, through the shrubberies, to j 
the house. Here, he was told that his mother j 
was in her own apartments, and wished to see • 
him, as soon as he came in. j 

As Brandt appeared, his mother gave him a half j 
frightened, half irritated glance, and he perceived l 
that something, besides the fact of his sudden ' 
departure, was exciting her. 

“ Here I am, little mother,” he said, cheer¬ 
fully. “ I was obliged to go out, but I got back < 
as quick as I could. It seems, I needn’t start j 
for an hour yet, so— ” j 

“ Oh, I know all about it,” interrupted his i 
mother. “ Oh, Brandt, Brandt, 1 wouldn’t have \ 
believed you could behave so—and what your j 
father will say, if he finds out—oh, I wonder at < 
at you, I do, indeed !” > 

Brandt wondered, at first, how his mother > 
had gained an inkling of his intercourse with \ 
Alice James. But he recollected, that, as he j 
was running through the grounds, he had seen a \ 
carriage pass out of the gates, with his mother’s l 
special friend, Mrs. Wiseman, seated therein, j 
and he felt confident, that, during the three days j 
which had elapsed since her arrival in the j 
town, that vigilant female had stumbled upon 
his secret. ' 

For the discovery, he cared not one whit; but \ 
he was sorry that it had come before his return < 
from New York ; he wanted to see Alice again, 1 
before making the communication to his parents, j 
which he had fully decided should be offered, if j 
he found that he must go to Europe. j 

Peter Gresham could awe most people ; but had { 
never succeeded in inspiring any such sentiment j 
in his son; the pair quarreled frequently ; but S 
they were very good friends, all the same. Never- J 
theless, Brandt rather dreaded the effect the news < 
would have on his father. 1 

“How could you do it, Brandt?” Mrs. i 
Gresham repeated. “ You needn’t try to deceive \ 
me any longer.” ! 

( 354 ; 


“ Mother,” Brandt* answered, “ I never tried 
to deceive you or anybody, in my life; only cow¬ 
ards use such arts, and I am not a coward.” 

His voice was kind, in spite of his words ; and 
Mrs. Gresham, accustomed to yielding to any 
person, who showed a determined front, an¬ 
swered, timidly: 

“ Oh, how can you accuse me of such dreadful 
things ?’ ’ she cried, with a delicious inconsistency. 
“ When I have always indulged you and petted 
you ! Oh, if you are going to be like the rest, 
and turn as hard as I don’t know what—one of 
the stone wolves down on the gate-posts—then 
I’d better roll myself up like a cocoon, and never 
unroll again.” 

She slid lower on her sofa, and drew her 
shawls up, as if preparing to carry her threat 
into instant execution. 

“You haven’t told me yet, what my high 
crime and misdemeanor is,” he said. “ I fancy 
I can guess; but you must speak out, before I 
can defend myself.” 

“Oh, don’t laugh—if your father heard you,” 
sighed Mrs. Gresham. “ I declare, I wonder I 
did not have an attack of nerves, when Mrs. 
Wiseman told me.” 

“ Ah, I thought it was her doing,” cried 
Brandt. 

“ But she meant no harm. On the contrary, 
she said she was quite pleased; for if you and 
Alice James went out walking, she supposed 
your father and Miss Judith must have made up 
their dreadful quarrel. But you know differ¬ 
ently. It was wrong of you, Brandt, veiy 
wrong, to go and make her acquaintance; but I 
dare say she was to blame, girls always are—” 

“Stop,” said Brandt, decisively. “Now, 
mother, I want you to listen to me! I meant to 
have told you about Alice, when I came back 
from town—” 

“ Oh, oh, don’t mention her name! I thought 
you just said you wouldn’t have anything more 
to do with her.” 

“I hope to call her my with, some day,” re¬ 
turned Brandt, his free flushing, and his eyes 
kindling. 

“ Your wife! Oh, oh!” gasped Mrs. Gresham. 

“Now, mother, dear, listen,” said Brandt. 
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“ I loYe Alice James, and I mean to marry her— 
you know I don’t giro up easily.” 

Any decision, expressed with sufficient firm¬ 
ness, was always a prop to poor Mrs. Gresham’s 
wavering soul; and Brandt spoke so positively, 
that, for a moment, she accepted his dictum, and 
listened. 

“ She is the dearest, sweetest girl that ever ex¬ 
isted,” pursued Brandt, eagerly. “You know how 
lovely she is—but her beauty is the least part of it 
—she is very, very clever, and tender, and noble- 
hearted as a woman can be. Now, my father—” 

“ Where ? Oh, he isn’t coming, is he ?” inter¬ 
rupted Mrs. Gresham, in alarm. 

“Good gracious, mother, you know he can’t 
stir out of his chair! That’s one reason I shan’t 
tell him till I come back from town. Besides, I 
waaM% see Alice again before I do it,” continued 
Brandt, 

“ And you said you hadn’t been deceitfbl, and 
now you own you have told her—i don’t know 
what!” sighed his mother. 

“ I have told her I loved her, and asked her to 
be my wife,” said Brandt; “ it was hardly to be 
expected, that I should talk to anybody else, till 
1 found out whether she oared for me—but 
she does—I learned that, to-day—she does I” 

“ I’m sure it’s very wicked of her 1” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gresham. “ But her aunt Judith will soon 
settle her, when she finds out.” 

“Aunt Judith made* the discovery about an 
hour since,” said Brandt. 

“ Oh ! Did she see you ? What did she say ?” 
demanded his mother, in fresh alarm. 

“Well,” replied Brandt, “she abused Alice, 
Mid called me several very pretty little names.” 

“She’s the awfoleat woman that ever lived!” 
cried Mrs. Gresham, indignant at the idea of any¬ 
body’s, presuming to malign her boy. 

“She is nothing to us,” said Brandt. 

“ I don’t see how you can say that, when she 
is your father’s deadly enemy,” retorted his 
mother, with the literalness which was another 
of her prominent qualities. “ The idea of her 
daring to dispute him, when he says that all their 
aunt Sophia’s money ought to be his!” 

“ Confound the money!” cried Brandt. “ There, 
there, dear, I didn’t mean to startle you l But, 
don’t you understand that Alice and I have 
nothing to do with their quarrels? We are not 
to hjive our happiness ruined on account of them.” 

“ Oh, I never said yon ought. How can you 
accuse me of it, when you’ve heard me say, over 
iand over, I thought the lawsuit wicked? But 
'ihe hasn’t a penny, either, and your father would 
never forgive that.” 

“ I have enough for both,” said Brandt. 


1 “ But he wouldn’t give you a dollar, and you’ve 
only that twenty-five hundred a year, your god* 
father left you.” 

“Very well,’we must live on that, till I caff 
earn more. I ought to go to work, anyway. It’s 

I a shame for a fellow to do nothing,” cried Brandt. 
Even in her agitation and trouble, Mrs. Gres¬ 
ham thought that she had never seen Brandt 
look so handsome. 

“You ought to have everything you want!” 

? she cried. “ But to talk of your living on twenty- 
! five hundred a year—with a wife—and you spent 

I seven thousand, last year.” 

“ I might w well spend it, since I had it,” said 
Brandt. “ But I don’t care a straw about being 
poor. Alice wouldn’t, either. I want you to 
l know her, mother: you will love her dearly.” 

“ Oh, I dare say she is nice. If it was left to 
me you should do as you pleoafe and I’d give her 
> all my diamonds, if she liked them: that horrid 
| necklace alwayB hurts me, anyway! And there’s 
my money. But we can’t either of us touch it, 
and if I tried to make a will, your father would 
> burn it up, if it didn’t suit him. But, it’s wicked 
> of her to go liking you, when your father don’t 
; approve.” 

“ I’ll arrange matters with him,” said Brandt, 
almost losing p&tienoe. “ Now, mother, you 
must not say a word to anybody, till I come home 
| again.”. 

At this moment, a servant knocked at the 
door, to say that the carriage waited, and it 
j was time for him to start. So Brandt bade his 
mother good-bye, leaving her weeping, bitterly, 
j He went to the library, for an instant; made his 
i adieus to his father; and received the latter’s 
i last instructions. 

I But, hurried as he was, Brandt took time to 
scribble a few loving, hopeful words to Alice, 
reminding her that she could not go back from 
i the confession she had made, bidding her be of 
j good cheer till his return, and not to let Miss 
| Judith torment her beyond reason. He was 
J leaving his valet behind, and knowing that he 
j could trust to the man’s fidelity and acuteness, 

'< he confided the note to his care, with strict 
\ orders that, “ by hook or by crook,” he should 
j manage to put it into the young lady’s own hands 
before evening. 

| Brandt set out on his journey, in comparatively 
good spirits. The words he had spoken to his 
; mother had not been uttered without due de- 
' liberation. He had always been an obedient sou, 
but he was a man now, and had to live hjs 
| own life; in many things, it would be just and 
j right that he should yield to his father’s ex- 
\ perience and mature judgment; but not where 
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his heart was concerned. Nothing could be 
urged against his choice, except that its object 
was poor. 

He thought these things ewer, while the train 
sped on through the night. Occasionally, he re* 
memberod what Alice had said about his family 
objecting. But, it was impossible, he assured 
himself, that a girl should long persist in refusing 
her lover, because his family were opposed to her. 
Had there been other reasons—a stain upon her 
birth—a disgraceful history connected with some 
relative—then a woman might be worked upon; 
though, even in such case, according to Brandt’s 
clear, common-sense view, she would show heraelf 
morbid and unhealthy minded, and mistake duty 
for an unnecessary sacrifice, that could not be 
acceptable either to God or any right-thinking 
human being. 

But Brandt didf^ot sufficiently take into account 
the peculiar womanly pride, which makes it so 
difficult for a girl to enter a family unwilling to \ 
receive her; the terrible fear that it must be her l 
duty to sacrifice her lover and herself, rather thnn i 
to risk separating him from his parents. . Nor \ 
did he fully recognize the firtnness of Alice’s char- j 
acter, and the strength she would put into any 
purpose, if convinced that she was right. For, 
in spite of her gentleness, she was a thorough 
Gresham in her pride. 

1 Brandt had not overrated the skill and in¬ 
telligence of his faithful 0W»B. The letter j 
reached Alice, before nightfall. Miss Judith, 
after she and her niece returned home, had j 
preserved a complete and awfal silence. She \ 
drank her tea in urate dignity. This stateliness S 
proved rather lost upon Alice, however, whose 
mind was too full of other things for her to 
notice it particularly. When Mies Judith per¬ 
ceived this, she grew savage. 

“ Go to your own room, and stay there for the 
evening,” she said, sharply. 

“ Certainly,” replied Alice. 

It was not long after she had been thus dis¬ 
missed, that Jemima, the cook, came stealing into 
the girl’s chamber, and gate her the letter which 
Brandt had written, the valet having bribed the 
cook to deliver H. 

Alice slept little, that night; but when she 
rose in the morning, she thought she saw her \ 
duty tolerably dear. Miss Judith was certain j 
that she saw hers, though she had passed almost 
as many wakefal hours as her niece, debating j 
divers plans of action, and ehoosing between 
them. At one time, the idea of thwarting and 
punishing old Peter Gresham, inclined her j 
strongly to shut her eyes, and leave the young \ 
people free to foBtrW their own detices. She 1 


knew, that Peter contemplated a rich marriage 
for his son. To have him marry a penniless 
girl, abd that girl the favored niece of his enemy, 
would, therefore, be a bitterer pill than her 
cousin had ever been forced to swallow. But, on 
the other hand, she detested young Gresham so 
cordially, that the thought of allowing him to be 
happy, if she oonld piyvetft it, was abhorrent to 
her* Then, too, she did not want Alice to 
become anybody’s wife; she wished her compan¬ 
ionship. Another, and very powerful reason, 
decided her. She felt as certain, as if the decree 
bod already passed, that the will would finally 
be decided in her favor; after her, the law might 
give the fortune to her half-sister’s child; and 
the reflection, that Brandt Gresham might one 
day enjoy* her fortune, was intolerable. 

No! She would go to old Peter. She would 
separate the pair. Naturally, she did not put 
her evil thoughts, in the bald fashion 1 have 
done; she dressed them up, in the guise of reli¬ 
gion and duty. Brandt Gresham was a scamp: 
she must save her niece. 

All the morning she Was busy. The clergyman 
came, about the affairs of some society, of which 
she was the treasurer. Then it was dinner-time; 
so she could not attack Alice until the afternoon. 

She stalked into the dismal parlor, where the 
girl sat sewing, and seating herself opposite, 
grimmer and glummer than ever, said, abruptly: 

“ Yon have had sufficient time to reflect—to 
see your abominable conduct in its proper light 
—and now I have come for your answer. There 
must be no attempt at shilly-shallying—no 
deception. I shall not be content with your mere 
promise. You shall take an oath, as solemn as 
if you were in a court of justice, never to speak 
to Brandt Gresham again. The consequences of 
a refusal I will explain, if you hesitate. Will 
you do this, AHee James?” 

“ No, aunt,” Alice replied, without an instant’s 
delay, speaking very calmly, and looking fall into 
Miss Judith’s keen, gray eyes. " My life is too 
empty and barren, for me, voluntarily, to relin¬ 
quish so great a happiness, as that which I have 
found in my cousin’s friendship and affection.” 

“That is positively indecent language,” cried 
Miss Judith. “ HoW can yon be so brazen, as to 
talk about any young man in that way 7 Your 
Hffe empty, Indeed. ’ Idle, you mean. There’s 
the Boreas society basket been sitting two days 
on the table, fall of work, and net a stitch have 
you put inte hem or seam." 

Then she discovered, that descending to such 
petty details, was nut In keeping with the 
Nemesis-like grandeur she had meant to pre¬ 
serve, and stopped in angry confasion. 
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“ 1 think you must know what I meant) aunt/’ ? meat ef some sort, or she should die in & fit, as 
said Alice, still going on with her needlework. | more than one Gresham before her had done. 

M I know what I mean, and that's better than \ She would take no time to think; she would 
haring to waste my time, trying to translate your | go to old Peter's house; force her way into his 
absurd, novel-reading talk into English. You \ presence, a jd tell him what had happened. He 
are*the wickedest girl that ever lived. I have j would turn her out of doors, perhaps. But she 
taken care of you—I have supported you—and l did not care for that; she would not leave, until 
now yon dare to turn and sting me—viper that > he had heard her story. 

you are. Alice James, you will either promise | The distanos to Mr. Gresham’s house, was a 
what I bicb, or leave my house.” \ longer walk than the spinster felt able to take. 

“ Then 1 must leave your house, aunt Judith.” \ She had to go to a livery stable, and incur the 
The voioe was so firm in its ealmness; the j expense of a carriage, and this was gall and 
eyes, which confronted her, so resolute, that they i wormwood to her miserly soul; for the habits of 
brought Miss Judith partially back to her senses. ! economy, which had been forced upon herdn 
She recognised that she had gone too far. She j early life, had, with the lapse of years, grown 
had not dreamed that the girl, whom she had \ into parsimony. 

believed & poor, spiritless thing, because she had j As she was driving over the bridge, where 
hitherto been meekly submissive, would venture \ Alice and Brandt hod first met, she encountered 
to disregard this threat. As she neither wanted < Mrs. Gresham’s luxurious landeau, with that 
to lose Alice's society, nor her help in the house, j lady seated therein. 

nor to relinquish her little income, she said: S Miss Judith glared fixedly at the poor, little 

“I suppose you know I am yonr guardian. j woman, who quite trembled under the glance; 
You can’t touch your money, till you are of age ? but could no more look away, than a bird could 
—I won’t give you a penny. So* if you go, you \ from the eyes ef a snake. 

starve.” \ “ She looks paler than usual, and she has been 

“Then I must starve,” Alice answered, > crying,” thought Miss Judith, after her craxy 
bravely. i vehicle had passed on. “ I hope old Peter has 

She knew, indeed, of an old friend of her i been beating her—he will, sOme day—they say 
mother’s, who had lately opened a school in the > his temper gets worse and worse. And she 
neighborhood of her formes home, and she hoped j deserves anything he might do—anything.” 
to get a position aa teacher there; but this was j For, if possible, the spinster was bitterer, in 
uncertain, and hence the high courage of her j her feelings, against old Peter’s wife, than she 
words. | was against him; though, long before fhe helpless 

But Miss Judith misunderstood her. She \lady married him, Miss Judith had known there 
supposed Alice expected her marriage with \ was no hope for her. She did not allow herself 
Brandt to put her beyond the need of requiring \ to believe, that she bad ever loved her cousin, 
her own pittance; and she hastened to dispel J But she had ; and the disappointment had added 
that illusion. 5 to the force with which she had hated him. 

“In the first place, Brandt Gresham hasn’t a j The sight of Miss Judith strengthened little 
dollar of his own,” she began; 4< not a dollar— j Mrs. Gresham, in a project which she had been 
remember that. If he were to marry you, old \ debating, with an energy she seldom put into any 
Peter would never give him a shilling—he means ^ matter. The more she reflected upon Brandt’s 
him to find an heiress. You needn’t think any- * avowal, the more frightened she grew. A quar- 
thing would soften Peter. He’d see you both j rel between her boy and her husband would kill 
die in the gutter, before he would help, if Brandt j her. She coukl not live, if she were deprived of 
disobeyed him. Bat that’s no matter—that \ her son’s society; and she knew Brandt’s deter- 
young villain never dreamed of such a thing. ! mi nation of character sowell, that she was certain 
lie is the most abandoned wretch that exists—he j he would disregard his fbtheris threats; while 
has the vilest intentions, when he tries to make she was equally certain, that if he married Miss 
you believe he loves you—he—” \ Judith’s penniless niece, old Peter would disown 

She could not finish. Alice had risen, and j and cast him off forever, 
gone swiftly out of the room ; and Miss Judith, \ If she oould see Alioe James, and point out to 
immediately after* heard her mount the stairs, s her the misery she would cause, unless she at 
and lock herself in her chamber. j once voluntarily gave up Brandt: if she could 

For a few momenta, the old maid sat shaking \ show her what a wreck she would make of his 
in wrath, such as even her violent temper had j life, if she refused: then, it seemed to her, she 
seldom known. She must have action, move- \ might move the girl* unless Alice were utterly 
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heartless and unfeminine. Besides, if Alice i 
were influenced by the. fact of Brandt’s being! 
the heir to a great fortune, she would naturally \ 
hesitate about marrying him, if by doing so she j 
caused him to lose it. In either case, Mrs. \ 
Gresham hoped for success. But the thought, $ 
which deterred her, was the fear of Brandt’s j 
anger, in case he found out what she had done; j 
and how could she be sure the girl would keep i 
the secret ? But Alice must be human: she 
could not drive a poor mother to despair. Oh, > 
weak and helpless os she was, Mrs. Gresham felt j 
that she could succeed in softening Alice enough 
tQ gain this mercy. \ 

And now, the sight of Miss Judith nerved her. j 
She might never get such an opportunity again. 
It was, perhaps, her only chance to meet Alice 
James alone. 

When she reached the town, she had the coach- \ 
man leave her near the square, in which Miss 
Judith lived; and, without giving herself time to 
hesitate, she walked up the steps of the dwelling, j 
and pulled the bell. j 

Alice was coming downstairs, at the moment; 
and, knowing that Jemima was busy, she opened j 
the door herself. When she recognized Brandt’s j 
mother, she stood dumb, with amazement. j 

The hall was so gloomy, that, at first, Mrs. 
Gresham could not see the person who had ad¬ 
mitted her. So she said, in a trembling voice: 

“ I wish to see Miss Alice James.” j 

“I am Alice James,” the young lady replied, j 
“ Oh—oh—excuse me—it is so dark !” faltered 
Mrs. Gresham, ready to burst out crying. j 

“ Will you walk this way, please,” said Alice, j 
closing the outer door, and opening that which j 
led into the parlor. j 

Mrs. Gresham followed shivered at the dreary ! 
aspect of the room, looked helplessly at Alice, j 
and said: l 

“ Perhaps you don’t know me.” > 

“Oh, yes,” Alice answered; “you are Mrs. i| 
Gresham.” 

“ Yes—I am Brandt’s mother. I—I have come 
to see you—there is something I want to say.” 

Alice, in the midstof her own trouble, could feel 
heartily sorry for the little woman’s embarrassed 
distress. She could not tell, whether her first 
wild hopes were correct: that the mother had been 
told their story by Brandt, and had come to offer 
sympathy and affection, pr whether her intention 
was to upbraid; but she pitied Mrs. Gresham 
all the same. Drawing forward an easy chair, 
she made her visitor sit down, and said: 

“ It was very good of you to come, dear madam.” 
Her sweetness and gentleness touched Mrs. 
Gresham; and, as she gazed into the beautiful 


face, a hasty thought crossed the bewildered 
chaos which served her for a mind. “ How 
charming it would be, to have a daughter-in-law 
like this gentle creature,” she said, to herself. 
And she added, mentally, “ How hard that poor 
Brandt cannot be allowed his own way.” 

“1 had to come,” she said, aloud, in a be¬ 
wildered fashion: “ and when I saw Miss Judith, 
I knew I’d better do it now.” 

Again that blessed hope shot across Alice’s 
heart. Could it be, that Brandt’s mother, at 
least, knew and approved his choice ? 

“ I—I am very glad to see you,” she said, a 
sudden shyness coming over her. “ My cousin 
lias told me so much about you—he loves you so 
dearly 1” 

Mrs. Gresham burst into tears. 

“ Oh—oh I” she cried, wringing her hands, 
“you mustn’t be glad. You mustn’t call him 
your cousin, even. Mr. Gresham won’t have it I 
Oh, I can’t tell it, as I wish! My dear, I’m not 
hard and cruel—and you’re so pretty—and 
Brandt loves you—he told me so—and you 
mustn’t let him—indeed, you must not—his 
father will disown him. And, oh, if they find 
out I have been here, I don’t know which will 
be the most furious—and if Miss Judith should 
come home, she’d kill me!” 

It was all over. Alice felt that her last hope 
was dead. But no human being must see her 
falter; and now she must comfort this poor, weak 
woman. 

“ No one shall be told of your coming, Mrs. 
Gresham,” she Baid. 

‘♦You’ll never tell Brandt—never?” pleaded 
the mother. 

“ Never,” Alice answered. 

“ Oh, you are an angel—he said you were I” 
moaned Mrs. Gresham, still wringing her hands. 
“ I do think it is dreadflil, that when he has found 
somebody he loves, who would just suit me for a 
daughter—for you would: I know you would— 
and now it can’t be—Peter wouldn't allow it!” 

Alioe took the quivering hands in hers, and 
kissed them. 

“Don’t be so troubled,” she said; “there is 
no need.” 

“ Oh, it would kill me, not to see Brandt— 
and Peter would, never let me,” sobbed Mrs. 
Gresham. “ And Brandt is so determined: he’ll 
take his own way, if he oan. And, oh, my dear, 
what would he do without money, brought up as 
he has been ? And you are so sweet and good— 
I am sure you art. I’d have loved you so dearly 
—but I mustn't—Peter won’t allow it. And so, 

I hope you will be generous. My dear, Fd kneel 
to you, if it would do any good—” 
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44 Oh, stop, stop I” interrupted Alice, in agony. 
“ Don’t be afraid that—” 

44 Oh, yes, I must be afraid—unless you will 
give him up,” cried Mrs. Gresham. 44 And if he 
knows I came, he will not forgive it; and, if you 
don’t let him go, Peter will cast him off.” 

“Only listen tome!” Alice said, with & firm¬ 
ness, which had the effect of silencing the poor 
woman, for & moment. 44 Yon have no cause for 
fear. I shall never marry Brandt, against his 
{killer’s wishes. I swear it to you, by what is 
the most sacred thing to me in the world, my 
mother’s memory.” 

With a fresh burst of sobs, Mrs. Gresham ex¬ 
claimed: , 

44 Oh, it is all settled—oh, you dear girl! Oh, 
if you will take it, I have money enough to help 
you a good deal. Peter wouldn’t care what sum 
he gave—” 

She stopped, frightened by the girl’s fhoe, 
choked by her own sobs. For a second, Alice, 
yielding to her outraged pride, had an impulse 
to leave the room. But the anger passed quickly. 
The timid soul, Alice felt, had not meant to insult 
her. 

44 You must not speak of suoh things,” she said, 
at last. 

44 1 won’t—I won’t—I only meant to show that 
I liked you,” sighed Mrs. Gresham. 44 And you 
have promised—you’ll not be persuaded ?—you’ll 
not—” 

44 1 never break my word,” Alice interrupted. 
44 And now, I think we need say no more.” 

She wanted her visitor to go, for she felt she 
was near the end of her strength. 

44 Oh, if Miss Judith should come,” cried Mrs. 
Gresham. 44 1 mustn’t stop. Oh, my dear, say 
you don’t hate me—I’d have loved you so 1” 

Alice opened her arms, and the poor woman 


\ threw herself into them, and sobbed there for a 
| few seconds ; while the girl found courage, amid 
i her own anguish, to whisper words of comfort; 

! to reiterate her pledge; and to promise always 
| tp think affectionately of Brandt’s mother. 

At last, Mrs. Gresham got herself out of the 
! house, and Alice was alone. She went back to 
| her own room, and locked her door. Half-an- 
l hour elapsed, and so far from having yet been 

< able to subdue her agony, it seemed with each 
5 instant to increase. There came, too, the rec- 
| olleotion of Miss Judith’s horrible insinuations, 
! and this last insult about the money. She could 
\ not banish them. They seemed to desecrate and 
1 degrade the pure, holy love, which must be torn 
1 out forever from her breaking heart. 

| She heard the bell ring. Ah ! her aunt had 

< come back. But no! for Jemima was in parley 

< with some one, at the outer door; then Jemima’s 
steps were heard on the stairs; and then Jemima 

j was pounding frantically on the door of her room, 
g and shouting: 

[ 44 Brandt Gresham is here, and wants to see 

you!” 

| 44 No, no!” called Alice. “Tell him to go 

| away.” 

In another moment, shehea^d Brandt, outside. 
44 Let me in, Alice! For God’s sake, let me 
see you a moment!” he Baid. 

44 No, no !” she repeated. 

4 * But I must—you must hear!” cried Brandt. 
44 Where is Miss Judith ?” 

44 Gone to see your father,” broke in Alice. 
44 1 have promised not to see you-—I shall keep 
my word. Go to aunt Judith.” 

44 1 will,” said BTandt, and without further 
speech, he descended the stairs, and lefli the 
house. 

[to be concluded.] 


WORK. 

BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Tu weary earth Is filled with untouched work, 

Waiting for hands to do. Why do you stand and look ? 

Are you no better than the butterflies, 

Or nodding flower beside the grimmer brook? 

All souls love sunshine, and the scented air, 

And rest, and comfort; but the sad, old earth 

Is dim a ith shadows, and is stirred and jarred 
With groans and wailings of the minor-birth. 

Tor every one there is some work to do, 

With brain, or hand, or lip; something to earn; 

Some niche to fill; some helpless life to ease; 
dome things make straight, and much of lore to learn. 


Therefore, yon cannot stand silent and still; 

| There is no stopping-place for one to rest; 

I A soul must either retrogade, or go, 
j Higher and purer into regions blest. 

| One or the other you must choose, and work 
| Is the benignant helper of the life 
| That upward moves. You would not stand and nist, 
| Useless and cumbersome there, in the grooves? 

Work is the refhge blast of rich and poor, 
j Of all unoomforted and sad of heart f 
< 'Jhis is your tower of strength thro’ all the days: 
Take it, and hold it sacred as lost art. 


A 
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It is high noon of an August day at Lacy 
Manor. Sir John Lacy, the owner of that fine, 
old moated Hall, is in the library, reading. But 
out on the lawn, on the other side of the moat, 
his four song are lounging on the grass, with 
their younger sister Vera, looking on. 

Lacy Hall is the pride of three counties. It 
is one of the few moated houses left in England. 
A stone bridge, in its front, and a causeway, 
connect it with the mainland: where is a grassy 
lawn of some twenty acres, ending in a park of 
several hundred, full of superb, old* trees. Fred, 
the eldest, who has come of age, is reading: so, 
too, is Philip, the second son; while the two 
youngest, Jack and Reggio, lads of sixteen and ; 
fourteen, roll and scuffle on the grass, 44 mixed 
up ” in a romp with balfi-a-dozen dogs. 

44 One of you fellows go in, and get me the 
second volume of ‘Peadennis,’ won’t you?” 
Philip remarks, closing his book, lazily. 

“ There’s Vera. Tell her to bring it,” suggests 
Jack. 

Vera darts over the bal us traded causeway, and 
soon reappears, bringing the book. 

“ Boys,” she says, addressing Jock and Reggie, 

44 make the most of to-day* We’ll all have to be 
on good behavior, to-morrow. Katharine will 
bring down so many fine people.” 

“ l don’t mind Katharine so much,” Beggie 
grumbles. 44 But it’s aunt Alice, and all those 
other people. And some of them are going to 
stay six weeks, too. It's beastly !” 

“ You won’t be ‘ Queen Vera’ any more,” soys \ 
Jack, “when * Miss Lacy’ comes. You’ll have \ 
to play 1 second fiddle ’ now ; and Katharine will j 
have everything as the pleases.” j 

“Very well. I’m sure it is a great deal of i 
trouble to keep house. I am very tired of it.” j 
44 What did the London ladies think of you, 
by-the-bye, when you went up to town, last year, 
Vera?” Philip asks, teasingly. “Hid they take 
you for a ‘wild Irish girl,’ or a bush-woman ?” j 
“ They didn’t think anything ©f me. I wasn’t 
1 out.’ I was only a 4 little giW,* and nobody saw 
me—” | 

“ Except when Lady Mary Vicars lent you her j 
horse and habit, and you rode with Catheart and j 
me, in the Park,” Fred exclaims. “ By Jove ! 
You made all the girls os mod os hatters, riding > 
bo much better than any of them; and aunt Alice \ 
( 860 ) 


said you shouldn’t go again. 4 It was highly 
improper for a child to attract so much atten¬ 
tion.’ Catheart made her change horses with 
him, Phil: and she rode that Mack hunter of his. 
Everybody knew the horse, and people opened 
theiir eyes, to see a lady riding him.” 

44 Hurrah for Queen Vera!” scouts Jack. 

44 But that was my only appearance in public,” 
Vera says, laughing. “After that, I didn’t gq 
anywhere, except that Fred took me to see 4 the 
sights’—the Tower, and St. Paul’s, and the 
Museum, and—oh, eveiywher^r-but never where 
anyone was.” 

44 There were crowds of people, at the Academy, 
the day I took you there. Some feUows asked 
me, afterwards, who the little girl in gray, I had 
with me, was.” 

44 Did you toll them?” asks Vera, hurriedly, 
an unaccountable blush dyeing her cheeks. 

44 Of oourse. And I told them you were 4 not 
out,’ and were going home the next day.” 

Vera looks at him, anxiously ; but his face is 
perfectly serene and grave. There is no aue- 
piciou of a laugh in his kindly blue eyes. 

44 He doesn't know, I’m sure! The man must 
have been a stranger to Fred, too!” she thinks. 

The boys chatter e* about something else, and 
Vera Bits there, her cheeks still crimson, think¬ 
ing over that morning at the Academy, when 
44 something” had happened, which she has 
never told to anyone. 

She remembered that she had dropped Fred’s 
arm, as they stood before a certain picture, and 
had stepped forward to examine it more closely. 
It was a shady dell, in an English park. Noble 
oak and elm trees stood 44 knee-deep in fern,” and 
a doc and town were crouched in the cool, green 
shade, a single ray of sunlight penetrating the 
leafy covert, and tolling upon the tender, pretty 
heind of the town. 

She had stood, for a long time, gazing at the 
lovely, peaceful scene; and had then stepped back, 
clasping her hands on her brother’s arm again. 

“Oh, Fred!” she had exclaimed, Impulsively, 
44 it is so like home, it makes me want to cry.” 

There had come no answer to this childish 
remark, and when she looked up in astonishment 
—it was not Fred, but a stranger, who stood there, 
looking down at her, with eyes that were brim¬ 
ming over with laughter. 
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Surprise end shame took away Vera’s senses, 
lbr a moment. Then she snatched away her 
hands, gasped out the words “ Oh! I thought it 
was my brother/* and darted away, while the 
stranger was parting his lips to speak. What 
would have become of Vera, if she had not run 
against Fred, the next moment, who ean Say ? 

“Oh, Fred! Let’sgohome 1” she exolaimed, 
breathlessly, clasping his arm with both hands. 

“ What! Tired already ? lust come over here, 
and look at this picture. There’s a horse, just 
like old Boninbelle,” Fred replied, and Vera 
yielded, and went with him. But, on the other 
side of the room, she started and clung closer to 
Fred, for there was the terrible “unknown,” 
looking at her, watching her, with those dark 
eyes, that had laughed down upon her a Httle while ! 
ago. Really, it was dreadful, the way they en¬ 
countered “that horrid man,” at every turn. 
And she could not, of course, tell Fred about it. 

Once, after that dreadful morning, Vera had 
seen the “ unknown.” She oaught a glimpse of 
him, in the park, the day of her ride. She knew 
him, instantly. There was ho mistaking that 
dark, handsome free, the long, full moustache, 
the tall, soldierly figure, the generaL air of self- 
possession and command. For one second, their 
eyes met, as she walked the black hunter slowly 
past the park railing, where the “unknown” 
was standing. A look of recognition came into 
his face. Vera half feared he was going to bow 
to her; but he did not. He did not even smile, 
bnt just looked at her gravely and keenly. 

How hateful it was, in “that horrid man,” to 
dare to recognize her, as she saw he did! From 
that day to this, Vera has never thought of that 
unlucky occurrence without a strange mingling 
of emotions; violent shame at her stupid blander; 
an unreasonable hatred of the “unknown;” an 
occasional wonder as to who he was, and what 
he really though* of her; and, above all, an ir¬ 
resistible inclination to laugh at the absurdity of 
the whole thing. 

The next day after that scene on the lawn, Miss 
Lacy came home. There had been a great up¬ 
turning nnd refurnishing, going On in the house, 
for weeks before her arrival. Sir John hsd given 
his daughter carte blanch and Miss Lacy, ac¬ 
cordingly, had tent down loads of pretty things, 
so that Vera and the old housekeeper hardly 
knew how to dispose of them. 

“And,” grumbles Mrs. Rowland, “Whichever 
way we does it, it*s sure to be wrong; for Miss 
Kat harine have all ere ideas of her own.” 

“I know,” Vera says, patiently. “But we 
must do the best we ean. I ata sure the rooms all 
look very pretty.” 


“So I think, Miss Vera; but, it’s easier te 
please you, than Miss Katharine.” 

“That is because Katharine knows so much 
better than 1 do,” Vera says, with a laugh. 

But the worry and bustle of preparation are 
over, sad Miss Lacy and her guests have actually 
arrived. Vera is dressing for dinner, after the 
rather trying ordeal of the arrival is over, when 
she beers a light tap fed the door, which im¬ 
mediately opens, and “ May I oome in ?” is 
followed by a little rush, and she finds herslf 
tumultuously hugged and kissed, by her friend, 
Lady Mary Vicars. 

“You dear little thing! I didn’t kiss you, 
half enough, downstairs, and I wanted to talk to 
you, so 1 got one of the maids to bring me here. 
I’m dressed, you see. I made Adams hurry, 
because I had so much to say to you. How 
you have grown 1 You couldn’t wear my 
riding-habit, now.” 

“I’m so glad you came!” Vera cries. “I 
want you to tell me all about those people. Are 
they nice and pleasant T* 

“Great bores—some of them,” Lady Mary 
replies, with a shrug of the shoulders. “ Your 
aunt made up the party, I think. The Etheredges, 

; you know, are enormously—horribly, rich. The 
; sister is a beauty, too, isn’t she? But no more 
! life than a wax figure. However, I rather think 
Mrs. Forrester destines her for your brother, 
Frederick. Mr. Forrester is nwfttlly in love with 
Kate. So is Lord Linton—” 

“What, that old man?” Vera cries, indig¬ 
nantly. 

“ Hush, my drifcr,” laughs Lady Mary. “ He 
is very* wtll preserved. He isn’t really over 
sixty either. And Linton Park is a magnificent 
place. But let me whisper a secret—that is, if 
Kate has not written it to you. The true * hero 
of romance ’ has hot yet appeared on the scene. 
Sir Louis Trezevant is coming. He and Major 
Cathcart will be here, 'this evening—” 

“ Oh, is M^jor Cathcart coming ? Iam very 
glad” 

“Do you know him? Oh I I remember—it 
was his black hunter yon node, that day. Yea, 
poor moo! He is stall singeing bis wings at) 
Katharine’s lamp of beauty. But Sir Louis— 
really, Vera, be is charming. Lastear, he was 
only a poor captain, roasting in India. Now he 
is a baronet, wkh a large fortune. He isn’t 
spoiled either, though heaven knows he’s had 
| flattery enough.” 

The ,little woman paused for breath: then 
went on. 

\ “ Well, os for the other gentlemen—Sir Hanry 

i Brooke and Mr. Trowb r id g e - 1 think Mrs. 
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Forrester asked them just for propriety’s sake. 
It would have been hardly decorous, for the 
whole company of males to be composed of Kate's 
adorers. So she asked Sir Harry, who hasn't 
an idea beyond a horse, and will not be a formid¬ 
able rival of your brother’s, with Miss Etberedge. 
And Mr. Trowbridge, who sings divinely, and is 
quite the fashion.” 

“ And why did she ask you?” Vera questions, 
laughingly, with her arms around Lady Mary’s 
waist. 

“ Oh, I am the fashion too,” Lady Mary 
replies, coolly. “ I am not pretty—at least, not 
very, and I haven’t a sixpence in the world, 
except what grandmamma gives me; but, fortu¬ 
nately, I please the popular taste, and so it's 
quite the correct thing to ask me.” 

“ You ridiculous girl!” Vera exclaims, giving 
her a loving, little shake. “ Katharine wanted 
you, because she likes you. But now tell me 
something more about Sir Louis Trezevant. Does 
Kate like him ?” ^ 

“ How do I know ? He is the best parti of the 
Beason, and Kate is the beauty. He certainly 
admires her. Yes, my dear, I think Sr Louis is 
to be your brother-in-law.” 

Tap! tap! at the door, and Kate comes 
sweeping in, in a dress of pale-blue silk, and 
creamy lace. 

“ What, not dressed!” she cries to Vera. 

“Oh, Katharine! How lovely J Lady Mary, 
isn’t she lovely?” Vera exclaims, ecstatically, 
with clasped hands.. ■ Lady Mary nods an 
emphatic confirmation; for Kate really is beau¬ 
tiful, with a perfect, rounded, Ihit slender figure. 
She looks taller than she is, from the upright, 
stately carriage. Her face is a delicate oval, of 
the purest type. She is a blonde, with cheeks 
and lips of sweetest red, eyes blue as heaven, and 
a quantity of fair hair, piled high on her head, 
and clustering in enchanting little rings, around 
her white forehead. Kate smiles, graciously, at 
Vera’s admiration; and then proceeds to inspect 
her sister's toilet; and open her wardrobes. 

“ Have you nothing less Quakerish than that 
gray silk, Vera?” she says. “No, I see that 
is the most *presentable. Isn’t it a mercy, 
Mary, thad I brought her down ever so many 
dresses, pa'Qt^f mode ? Rosine and Harriet must 
finish them at once. Where is Harriet?” 

“ The housemaids were so busy, I let her go to 
help them*” Vera says, apologetically. 

“ Ah I Rosine shall come and dress you, then, 
and you must haveifcome $ink roses and ribbons, 
to brighten that absurd dress. Another day, do 
not let Harriet go.” 

Katharine sweeps out again, and Rosine 


appears, as if by magic. The maid brings a box 
of ribbons and flowers. With her nimble French 
fingers, she soon produces an exquisite effect. 

“You look like a little angel, child,” Lady 
Mary vehemently declares. “ Rosine, you are a 
witch ! Come, Vera! Let us run down-stairs, or 
we will be late.” 

At the drawing-room door, Lady Mary suddenly 
stops, in surprise. “ Why, there are Major 
Cathcart and Sir Louis!” she exclaims. “I 
wonder how they got here.” 

“They must have taken the train, that left 
h&lf-an-hour after yours, and came across the 
country from Foxton,” Vera says. 

Then she advances towards the group, of which 
Katharine is the oenlre, and greets Miyor 
Cathcart with a smile. “ I am very glad to see 
yon,” she is saying cordially, when Katharine 
touches her. 

“Sir Louis Trezevant, Vera,” says her sister. 
“This is my sister, Vera, Sir Louis.” 

Vera looks up. Looks up, in consternation, for. 
she sees the same keen, dark eyes, that had 
laughed down upon her, that “ dreadful day,” 
at the Academy. It takes Vera’s breath away 
for a moment. Then she is reassured, by the 
utter want of recognition, on the gentleman’s 
face. He apparently does not remember her— 
has probably forgotten all about that little scene. 

It it uncomfortable enough, however, to deepen 
her eolor, and make her acknowledgement of the 
gentleman’s bow and smile, a very stately one. 
Then she turns back to Major Cathcart. But all 
through her conversation with him, Vent’s 
glances wander, now and then, towards Sir 
Louis and Katharine, who are near her. She 
has never seen Katharine so animated, so lovely. 
And Sir Louis, she thinks, gazes down upon 
that lovely face, with most admiring eyes. 

Vera is not altogether inexperienced in “ love 
affairs.” A little smile dimpleaher cheek, as her 
eyes oome back, from one of those stolen glances 
at Sir Louis’ dark, handsome face. 

“ Yes, he will be my brother-in-law, of course,” 
she is thinking, “ and, after all, I shall like him, 
very well; and then, some day. I will remind 
him of that moataing, at the Academy, and we 
will laugh at it together.” 

It is three weeks since Miss Lacy came home 
with her guests. ■ There have been gayeties in- . 
numerable, at Lacy Hall, and in its hospitable 
neighborhood; but, to-day, there is nothing 
special in prospect. 

“ So, we will have a long, quiet time, for our 
drawing lesson, Miss Vera,” Sir Louis is saying, 
as they stroll together, across the lawn. 

It has somehow happened that these two have 
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been a great deal together. Sir Louis, who is 
quite an artist, is much interested in Vera’s 
drawing, and almost every day they have gone 
“ sketching” together. “ It is very kind of him,” 
Yera thinks, “ and so nice of him not to mo¬ 
nopolize Kate, os he might do. And, of course, 
if he is not with her, he likes to be with me, 
becAnse he can talk about her.” 

“ Where shall we go, to-day ?” Sir Louis askes. 

“ I want to draw some ferns, and I will take 
you to a place where they grow so beautifully,” 
Vera replies. So they wander on through the 
park, and pause, at last, where the shade is 
deepest, and only now and then a stray sunbeam 
steals through the green leaves. A little spring 
bubbles up from the ground, and runs sparkling 
away, through emerald grass and moss. Delicate 
fronds of fern lean over the spring, to mirror 
themselves in its depths. The great oak and elm 
trees around, are 41 knee-deep in ferns.” 

“ There! Isn’t it lovely here ?” Vera asks. 

“ Lovely, lonesome, cool and green,” Sir Louis 
says, smiling, and standing still, for a moment, 
to admire the scene. Then he arranges Vera’s 
easel and chair; and, as Bhe takes her seat, he 
throws himself upon the grass beside her. 

•* I think I shall take that clump, just in front 
of that gray rock. See 1 there is a delicate little 
vine clambering over the rock, with some scarlet 
berries on it. I will make a 'sketch of it, and 
some day I will paint it in water-colors. Would 
it be pretty ?” So speaks Vera. 

“ Very !” Sir Louis says, a little absently. 

Vera glances down at him, and smiles mis¬ 
chievously. 

“He isn’t looking at it! He doesn’t know 
what I am talking about. He is thinking of 
Kate,” she says, to herself, and goes on silently 
with her drawing. 

She raises her head, at last. Sir Louis’ eyes are 
fixed upon her face. In too great haste to notice 
this, she exclaims, “Look, Sir Louis! Do you think 
I am getting it right ? See how lovely those fern 
shadows are, and that slanting sunbeam!” 

Sir Louis looks at her sketch, and then at the 
original. 

“That ray of sunlight is most effective,” he 
says. “ You are getting it, admirably. I re¬ 
member something just like it, in a picture at 
the Academy, last year. This cool, green s$ot 
resembles that picture. There were a doe and 
a fawn, crouched down amidst the fern. Ah, 
you remember, too!” 

It is intolerable, the triumphant mischief, in 
his laughing voice and eyes. Vera knows she is 
blushing scarlet, but she manages to speak, with 
dignity—with freezing dignity, in fact. 


“ Of course, I was not likely to forget my stupid 
blunder,” she says. “ I took you for my 
brother.” 

“Forgive mb, Miss Vera,” Sir Louis soys, 
contritely. “ I didn’t mean to speak of it. I saw, 
that day, in the park, that the recollection an¬ 
noyed you, and I ought never to have referred to 
it. But, indeed, the temptation, just now, was 
too strong.” 

There is still a thrill of laughter in his voice, 
and Vera goes on drawing with silent dignity. 
Then Sir Louis raises himself from his careless 
posture, and stands before her, penitently. 

“Miss Vera! You are not really offended 
with me for—for remembering—are you ?” 

He asks this so anxiously, that Vera looks at 
him, quickly. He really looks so miserable, 
that her dignity gives way, and she bursts into 
a peal of laughter. Sir Louis, with a look of 
great relief, drops on his knees beside her, and 
holds out his hand. 

“You do forgive me, then?” he cries. “You 
will shake hands with me, and let us be friends ?” 

Vera gives him her hand, still laughing. 

“ It was too absurd !” she says. “ Yes, I for¬ 
give you. But—but what for?” 

“ For daring to remember yon !” Sir Louis half 
whispers, with his dark eyes looking straight into 
hers. Then he suddenly raises her hand to his 
lips, and kisses it, before she can draw it away. 

It is nothing, of course—that is, it means 
nothing; and he is Katharine’s lover—but Vera 
is a little startled. Because, if he were not so 
certainly Katharine’s lover, she might almost 
think he was making love to her. Instantly, she 
is provoked with herself, for being so silly. 

“There,” she says, lightly, drawing away her 
hand, quickly. ‘‘‘Queen Vera’ forgives you. 
But, I hope you werS not so treacherous as to 
tell any one—Fred, for instance—about my mis¬ 
take ?” 

“ Indeed, I was not,” Sir Lfttfis says, earnestly. 
“ No. I had been watching you, enjoying 
your enjoyment oFlhat picture, for some time. 
You must forgive that, too, please,” he says, with 
a quick glance at her face. “ And I saw that 
your dismay, when you looked up at me, was 
genuine. Then, afterwards, of course, I saw you 
with Fred—I’ve known him, for years—and 
knew you were his sister. In fact, he told me 
that afterwards, and reduced me to despair, by 
adding that you T^re not ‘out,’ and would go 
back into the country in a couple of days.” 

Vera laughs merrily, as she listens. 

“ However, I was only in town t&b a few days, 
myself,” he adds. “ I had just came home from 
India, and was going down to Trezevant.” 
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“ Then you did not meet Katharine, last sea¬ 
son?” Vera asks. 

“Your sister? No! When I first heard of 
Miss Lacy, in town, this season, I imagined it 
might be my little friend of the Academy. So I 
was rather anxious to see her.” 

“ How disappointed you must have been, 
when you did see her,” Vera says, with a sidelong, 
laughing glance of her blue eyes, from under 
their dark lashes. 

Sir Louis smiles. “Of course,” he says, 
quietly. “ But I was consoled, when I found, 
that, if I would be a very good boy, she would 
iet me come down here—where I could see— 
you. And,” he resumes, after a moment’s pause, 
“ she really looks very like you, and so it was a 
great pleasure—” 

44 Katharine—like me I” Vera cries, in great 
astonishment. 

“Certainly,” Sir Louis says. He is lying on 
the grass again, and looking tranquilly into 
Vera’s face. He goes on coolly, gazing at her 
face, as if it were a picture he was analyzing. 
“ Your eyes are darker—your brows and lashes 
much darker, and your hair golden-brown, instead 
01 ‘ blonde.’ Then your nose—” 

“ Oh, I know my nose turns up,” Vera says. 

“It is only tip-tilted, like the petal of a 
flower,” Sir Louis says, laughing. “And your 
sister's is straight—pure Grecian. However, it 
it is my private opinion, that she would give you 
that, and something to boot, if you would let her 
have those dimples that come and go, like—” 

“How can you be so absurd, Sir Louis?” 
Vera exclaims, laughing and coloring. 

“ For the rest, you are very like her—in 
appearance. When you have grown another 
inch—” 

“ 1 don’t expect to grow any more. I am 
eighteen now—only a year younger than Katha¬ 
rine.” Vera says this a little indignantly. 

“1 am glad you do not mean to grow any 
more. You are just the right height— 4 just as 
high as my heart,’ ” Sir Louis says, with perfect 
coolness. 

Vera begins to be a little provoked. It is too 
bad, in Kate’s lover, to be talking such nonsense 
to her. So she does not answer this speech; but 
goes quietly on with her drawing. Presently, 
she asks Sir Louis, “ if he had brought Owen 
Meredith with him.’' It sepms he had. Surely, it 
is a little bit dangerous, oh, dear Vera, to sit in 
that “lovely, lonesome” spot, .pretending to 
draw, whije a young man, with, expressive, dark 
eyes, and equally expressive voice, lies at 
your feet, and reads /‘(The Goodnight in the 
Porch !” A little dangerous, under any circum¬ 


stances, but doubly dangerous, when that young 
man is Katharine’s lover. 

When Vera looks at her watch, she starts with 
horror. It is after one o’clock. 

There is a hurried gathering up of effects, and 
a rapid retreat to the house, where luncheon is in 
progress, and everybody talking gaily—every¬ 
body, except Mary and Fred, who are absent. 

“ Vera,” sqys aunt Alice, 14 1 want you in my 
room, after luncheon.” 

Vera knows that peculiar, terse sound, in aunt 
Alice’s voice. She is very .much put out with 
some one, and Vera sees she is to be the scape¬ 
goat. She follow#, very meekly, to Mrs. Forres¬ 
ter’s chamber. 

44 May I ask where you have been, all the 
morning?” is aunt Alice’s first awful inquiry. 

44 Only sketching, in the park,” answers Ver% 
very meekly. 

“With Sir Louis Treievant,” Mrs. Forrester 
says, tragically, as she 44 fixes her with her glit¬ 
tering eye.” Then she goes on, severely. 
“Have you no sense of propriety, at all? To 
spend the whole morning—alone—with a man, 
whom you have every reason to believe, is—is— 
as good as engaged to your sister. What can 
Katharine think, but that you are trying to—” 

“Stop, aunt Alice!” Vera cries, desperately. 
44 You know I never meant—I—I will not speak 
to him again, if you will not sqy such dreadful 
things.” 

44 Nonsense, child! You can’t stay in the 
house with him, and not speak to him. But this 
must not happen again.” 

44 It shall not,” Vera says, with scarlet cheeks, 
and downcast eyes. 

“There! That is all. You may go,” says 
aunt Alice, and waves Vera away, and says to 
herself, as the door closes: 44 After all, if he is 
not 4 as good as engaged ’ to Katharine, I am sure 
he will be. It is all the same. I am not going 
to have all my plans upset by that little chit. 
It is bad enough, that Frederick, instead of devo¬ 
ting himself to Georgina Etheredge, is idling 
about, and riding over the country, with that 
madcap, Mary Vicars, and leaving Sir Harry 
Brooke a dear field. But my plans for Katharine 
shall not be interfered with.” 

Another fortnight has passed. Lord Linton 
and Major Cathcart have departed; the nobleman, 
gracious and complimentary, to the end; Mqjor 
Cathcart rather grave and silent. There have 
been no more 44 drawing-lessons ” for Vera. She 
has managed to evade every attempt of Sir Louis, 
even to speak to her alone. She cannot disguise 
from herself, the fact that he has attempted 
many times to bring about a and has 
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looked astonished, reproachful, and finally hurt 
and indignant, at her refusals to walk, ride, or 
drive with him. Of course, she always has good 
“excuses.” But Sir Louis does not seem to 
believe in them. 

“ Who is going to ride, this morning?” Fred 
asks, one day, at breakfast. 

“You will, Miss Vera, will you not?” asks 
Sir Louis, in a low tone, of his neighbor. 

“ I—don’t know,” she answered, hesitatingly. 

“ Somebody must write those tiresome notes, 
about the expedition, to the Abbey, and see Mrs. 
Wilson, who is coming here to arrange about it,” 
remarks Katharine. 

“ Let me do that,” Vera says; and “ Vera can 
do that,” aunt Alice declares, at once. 

Sir Louis says, in a still lower tone. 

“ I believe you offered, because you do not 
wish to ride with me. You are very unkind.” 

“ It is you who arb—unjust,” Vera answers, 
in the same undertone. How much she would 
give, if she could only explain to him. If 
Katharine were only positively engaged to him, 
everything would be easy and natural again. 
Now, she dare not raise her eyes, to meet the 
angry pain itt his look, or the glare of aunt 
Alice, which she knows is fastened upon her, 
just because of this undertone. Fortunately, 
aunt Alice can hear nothing, because of an ani¬ 
mated political discussion, at the other end of the 
table, between Sir John Lacy and Mr. Trowbridge. 
Poor Vera! Everybody seems against her, hnd 
she would like to run away and cry. Just then, 
comes Lady Mary’s voioe across the table. 

“ Vera is always asking to do the odd jobs, 
that no one else wants to do. She seems a sort 
of social * second fiddle,* ” says heif friend. 

“Audacious little wretch!” thiuks Mrs. For¬ 
rester, and tries to transfix Lady Mary, with an 
angry dart from her eyes. 

But Lady Mary’s hazel eyes laugh back at her, 
and then Reginald chimes in. 

“ Vera always did love to play ‘second fiddle.* ” 

What else he may liav^ Remarked, was cut short, 
by Katharine’s smiling, but very decided inter¬ 
ruption, that stops further discussion. 

“Vera,” she says, “is probably tired of being 
the subject of personal remarks, Reggie.” 

After all, it is Kate who rides away with Sir 
Louis, while Vera writes tiresome notes, and 
entertains Mrs. Wilson, helps her father with 
his lettei-s, and bears the brunt of aunt Alice’s ill 
humor. And aunt Alice is very much out of 
temper. In the first place, though Sir Louis has 
been so constantly in Kate’s society, duriug these 
five weeks, he has not yet “ spoken.” And Kate 
has refused Lord Linton long ago. And, last 
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night, Mr. Etheredge, having blundered through 
a declaration, was gracefully declined. And he 
and Georgina are going away this afternoon—and 
Sir Harry Brooke with them. So Kate has lost 
two brilliant opportunities, and, after all, seems 
not sure of the third; and Fred lias “ thrown 
away” his chances for Georgina Etheredge, and 
is devoting himself to Mary Vicars, in the most 
absurd way. Poor aunt Alice 1 No wonder she 
is in a bad humor. 

The Abbey picnic has come and gone. To- 
night, there is a dance at Lacy Hall. The lower 
rooms are brilliantly lit up, and throw long 
reflections in the water of the moat; while the 
moon, just rising in the east, adds to the beauty 
of the scene. But, somehow, Vera docs not 
enjoy it. She steals out, all alone, to the cause¬ 
way, that joins the mansion to. the lawn, and 
stands, leaning over the balustrade, and looking 
down into the moat. Behind her, the trees of 
the park loom up, black and shadowy, bat with 
gleams of light, here and tieere, between the 
grand old trunks. • Everybody, within, is so en¬ 
grossed, that she is as solitary as if she had 
been in the deaths of a forest. Suddenly, a foob- 
step comes near. 

“ You can’t escape me now. Unless youdril me 
plainly, that you don’t like me,” says a Voice, 
the voice of Sir Louis Trezevant, who stands by 
Vera, and looks down into Ktr face. Vera 
glances up, hesitates an instant, and seeing no 
way out of the dilemma, smiles and says, play¬ 
fully: “ Of eouralf I shall not be so rude.” 

“ Does that mean that you do like me?” 

Vera laughs, and tries to angweinightly. 

“ Don’t you know, toutin' talking to a woman,” 
ghe says, “ you must find.-out what she means, in 
spite of what 9he says ?” 

“What, even you, ‘Vera?’ (‘Vera’ means 
‘ true’ doesn’t it?) No, no! You could not say 
one thing, and mean another?” Sir Louis says 
this, a subtle flattery in his voice, and in the 
dark eyes that rest on her face. 

“ But you must rict trust me too far,” Vera 
replies, shaking her head, smilingly. 

Bit Louis doeS^ not answer. Vera’s heart 
begins to beat faster. She feels that silence is 
more dangerous lhan words, sometimes. 'She 
wishes he would not look at her so. Yet she 
is well worth looking at. She has never 
looked prettier than she does now, in her soft, 
clear, white dress, and pale-pink ribbons. Her 
cheeks are softly flushed. 

Sir Louis speaks at last. It is only to repeat, 
softly, those two pretty lines of Montgomery’s: 

“Id the clear heaven of her delightful eyes, 

An angel guard of loves and graces liee.” 
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Vera*8 patience is at an end. “ Kate’s lover,” 
shall not look in her eyes, and quote poetry in 
that way. She turns on Sir Louis. 

44 I wish,” she exclaims, vehemently, “ that you 
would not say such things to me. /don’t like it 1” 

Sir Louis looks at her, silently, for a moment; 
and his dark cheek flushes. Then he breaks out, 
passionately, “ I beg your pardon. I have been 
very stupid—very long in finding out your dis¬ 
likes. But—I love you so dearly that I was 
blind.” 

Vera confronts him with glowing cheeks, and 
blazing eyes. 14 Oh, how dare you say that to 
me?” she cries. 44 How dare you be so treach¬ 
erous to my sister?” 

44 Your sister?” exclaims Sir Louis, in intense 
astonishment. . “What—on—earth—has Miss 
Lacy to do with it?” 

Then a sudden light bursts on him. 

44 Vera!” he says, eagerly. 14 What have you 
been thinking of me ? Did you suppose I cared 
for your sister—except that she is your sister ? 
Why, child, I have loved you—no one but you— 
ever since that moment, when you clasped your 
dear hands on my arm, and I looked down at 
your face, that day in the Academy.” 

Vera draws a long breath. He goes on. 

44 All my attentions to her, were just so many 
steps to you. Yes, it was stupid of me, never to 
think that I might be misunderstood. But, now 
that you know that it is you I love, what have 
you to say to me, Vera ?” 

But, it appears that Vera 1Its nothing to say! 
Sir Louis takes her hand—both hands—and looks 
gravely into her face. 

44 Vera, don’t you love me?” he says, softly. 

There is no answer, but a fleeting glimpse of 
her blue eyes: there is dew upon the long, dark 
lashes; and a still deeper crimson on her cheek. 


But, he knows that Vera loves him I And not 
till his arms are around her, and he has drawn 
her close to his heart, does Vera know the 
meaning of the dull pain, that has filled her 
heart, during these two weary weeks of estrange¬ 
ment from him. 

Later, after all the guests have gone, Vera is 
kneeling on her chamber-floor, her arms arotmd 
her sister’s. 

4t Oh, dear Kate,” she cries, 44 1—I hope you 
are not angry with me. I did not know, till 
this evening.” Her face is hidden in Katha¬ 
rine’s lap, as she sobs this Out. Vera has 
not dared to look up, as she tells her story. 

Suddenly, she feels that Kate is bending over 
| her, raising her flushed fhce, and kissing her. 

4 * Little goose,” murmurs the older sister, with 
a light laugh, 44 1 am surprised; but I am very 
glad. Sir Louis is just the one for you.” 

In Vera’s room, Lady Mary meets her, smiling, 
mischievously. 

44 You needn’t tell me I I have guessed it,*' 
she says. 

44 * Ah, sweet it is to lose our hearts. 

When those we lore hare (band them I’ 

Oh, what a pretty blush, my dear! So, it is 
you, and not Kate, after all. Well, mark my 
words, Kate will marry Major Cathcart, yet—for 
she really loves him. Where have been all your 
eyes, dear?” 

44 Oh, do you think so?” cries Vera, joyfhlly. 
44 And—and you ? Who will you marry ?” 

Vera utters the last words, wistfully, and her 
eyes are wonderfully like Fred’s. Lady Mary— 
blushes actually 1 

Yet, she tosses her head, and laughs, as she 
answers. 44 1, my dear ? Nobody, of course. Do 
you think I have any talent, for playing 4 Sxoojtd 
Fiddle?’” 


THE CHILDREN’S BREAD 

BY J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 


A heaths* woman came, with throbbing breast, 

And knelt at Jesus’ feet, with troubled mien, 
Beseeching Him to givo her daughter rest, 

And cast a spirit out that was unclean; 

But He, apparently rebuking, said: 

44 It is not meet to take the children’s bread 

And cast it to the dogs.” Then, with the sweet 
Humility of faith, she answered back 
The seeming taunt , 44 And yet the dogs may eat 
The crumbs that fall from those who have the bread.” 
He marvelled—for (Oh, bitter shame to tell!) 

He had not found such faith in Israel. 


And as she prayed, so was her wish fulfilled; 

Her faith was great, and greater her reward; 

The healing power went forth from the All-skilled; 

The heathen found acceptance with her Lord; 
And, she who came His succor to implore, 

Not for herself, herself was blessed the more. 

Thou Giver of all good, Thy children now 
Cravo not, like her of old, the smallest crumb; 
They even scorn the bread, and marvel bow 
They lis like dogs before Thee—dogs and dumb. 
Ob, make us hunger, that we may be fed. 

Cast not to thankless dogs tbs children’s bread. 
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by “josiah allen’s wife.” 


Last summer, os the dfl^s grew hot, Josiah 
grew feerfully cross. And his worst spells 
woul<} come on to him, as he would come home 
from Jonesville. 

You Bee, an old friend of his’n, Jake Manda- 
good by name, wus a-takin’ in boarders, and 
makin' money by ’em. And I s’pose, from what 
1 learned afterwards, that he kep’ a-throwin’ 
them boarders into Josiah’s face, and say in’ if it 
wuzn’t for his wife, he could make jest as much 
money. Jake Mandagood had heerd me talk on 
the subject time and agin. For my feelin’s about 
summer boarders, and takin* of ’em in, had 
always been cast-iron. I wouldn't take ’an in, I 
had alters said. 

Josiah, like other pardners of his sect, is very 
fond of havin’ things as he wants ’em; and he 
is also fond of makin’ money; and 1 s’pose that 
wus what made him so feerftdly cross to me. 
But I wus skairt most to death, seem’ him come 
home lookin’ so manger, and crosser than any 
bear out of a circus. 

!thinks I to myself: “ Mebby, he is a-enjoyin’ 
poor health.” And then thinks I: “ Mebby he 
is a-backslidin’, or mebby he is backslid.” 

And one day, I says to him, says 1: 

“Josiah Allen, what is the matter with you? 
You don’t act like the same man you did, several 
weeks ago. I am goin’ to steep you up some 
catnip, and thorough-wort, and see if that won’t 
make you feel better; and some boneset.” 

“ I don’t want none of your boneset and cat¬ 
nip,” says he, impatientrlike. 

“ Wal, then,” says I, in still more anxious 
tones, “ if it ’tain’t yur health that is a-sufferin’, 
is it yur morals ? Do they feel totterin’, Josiah ? 
Tell yur pardner.” 

“ My morals feel all right.” 

Says I, anxiously: “If yur hain’t enjoyin’ poor 
health, Josiah, and yur morals feel firm, why 
is there such'a change in yur mean?” says I. 
“ Yur mean don’t seem no more like the mean it 
used to be, than if it belonged to another man.” 

But, instead of answerin’ my affectionate ar¬ 
guments, he jumped up, and started for the barn. 

And, oh! how feerftilly, feerfully cross he wus, 
for the next several days. Finally, to the break¬ 
fast-table, one momin’, I says to him, in tones 
that would be replied to: 

“Josiah Allen, you are a-carryin’ sunihin’ on 


yur mind.” And says I, firmly: “Yur mind 
hain’t strong enough to carry it. You must and 
ehall let yur pardner help you!” 

Seein’ I was immovably sot onto the de¬ 
termination to make him tell, he up and told 
me all about it. 

Says he: “ Summer boarders is what ails me: 
I want to take ’em in.” 

And then he went on to tell how awfully he 
wus a-hankerin’ after ’em. Now, he knew, piles 
and piles of money wus to be made by it—and 
what awflil pretty business it wus, too. Nothin’ 
but fun, to take ’em in 1 Anybody could take 
sights and sights of comfort with ’em. He said 
Mandagood said so. And, it wus so dredful 
profitable, too. And he up and told me that Man¬ 
dagood wus a-twittin’ him, all the time, that, if 
it wu^n’t for me, he could make jest as much 
money as he chose. 

Mandagood knew well how I felt on the subject. 
He knew well I wus principled aginst it, and 
sot. I don’t like Mandagood. He misuses his 
wife, in the wurst way. Works her down almost 
to skin and bone. They don’t live happy to¬ 
gether at all. He is always envious of anybody 
that lives pleasant and agreeable with their pard¬ 
ners, and love* to breUk it up. And I shall 
always believe lhat it wufr one great reason why 
he twitted Josiah so. And, for Mandagood to keep 
at him all the time, and throw them dozen boarders 
in his face, it hain’t no wonder to me that Josiah 
felt hurt. 

Josiah went on, from half to three-quarters of 
an hour, a-pleadin’ with me, and a-bringin’ up 
arguments, to prove out what a beautiful business 
it wus, and how awful happifyin’; fend, finally, 
says he, with a sad and melancholy look: t 

“ I don’t want to say a word to turn your mind, 
Samantha; but, I will say this, that the idee 
that I can’t take boarders in, is a-wearin’ on me: 
it is a-wearin’ on me so, that I don’t know but 
it will wear me completely out.” 

I didn’t say nothin’; but I felt strange and 
curious. I knew that my companion wus a man 
of small heft—I knew it wouldn’t take near so 
much to wear him odt, as it would a heftier man 
—and the agony that I see printed on his eyebrows, 
seemed to pierce clear to my veiy heart. But, I 
didn’t say nothin’. 

1 see how feerfully he wus a-eufferin', and my 
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affection for that man is like an oxes, as has often $ all returned. He would have acted spoony, if lie 
been remarked. j had had so much as a crumb of encouragement 

And, oh ! what a wild commotion began to go j from me. But, I didn’t encourage him. There 
on inside of me, between my principles and my 
affections. 

As I have remarked and said, I wus principled 
aginst takin’ in summer boarders. I had seen 
’em took in, time and agin, and seen the effects 
of it. And I had said, and said it calmly, that S money by ’em. Says he: “Besides the hnppi- 
boarders wus a moth. I had said, and I had | ness we shall enjoy with ’em, the almost perfect 
weighed my words, (as it were,) as I said it, that > bliss, jest think of four dollars a week apiece for 
when a woman done her own housework, it wus ] the man and his wife, and two dollars apiece for 
all she ort to do, to take care of her own men- \ the children.” 

folks, and her house, and housen-stuff. Audi “Lemme see,” Bays he, dreamily. “Twice 
hired girls, I wus immovably sot aginst, from j four is eight, and no oris to carry; four ti*ea 
my birth. two is eight, and eight and eight is sixteen— 

Home seemed to me to be a peaceful haven, j sixteen dollars a week 1 Why, Samantha,” says 
jest large enough for two barks: my bark, and < he, “ that will support us. There hain’t no need 
Josiah’s bark. And when foreign schooners, (to ;■ of our ever liftin’ our fingers agin, if we can only 
fbller up my simely,) sailed in, they generally \ keep ’em right with us, always.” 
proved in the end to be ships of war, pirate fleets, j “ Who is goin’ to cook and Wait on ’em ?” says 
stealin’ happiness and ease, and runnin’ up the j I, almost coldly. Not real cold, but sort o’ coolieh- 
death’s head of our lost joy at the masthead, < like. For I hain’t one, when I tackle a cross, to 
But, I ani a-eppisodin’, and a-wandcrin’ off into \ go oarryin’ it along, groanin' and cry in' out 
fields of poesy j and to resume, and go-on. Apy fe- j loud, all the way. No, if I can’t oarry it along, 
male woman, who has got a beloved parducr, and ? without makin’ too much fuss, I’ll drop it, and 
also a heart inside of her breast bones, knows | tackle another one. So, as I say, my tone wuza't 
how the oenflict ended. I yielded, and giv’ in. ‘ frigid; but, sort o’ cooWike.. 

And, that very day, Josiah went and engaged ’em. \ “ W’ho’ll wait on ’em ?” says I. 

He had heerd of ’em from Mandagood. They 5 ** Get a girl, get two girls,” says Josiah, says 

wus boarders that Mandagood had had, the sum- J he: «* Think of sixteen dollars a week. You can 
mer before, and they had applied to him for board \ keep a variety of hired girls, you kin, on that, 
agin; but, he told Josiah, that he would giv* J Besides the pure happiness we are goin' to 
’em pp tp him.. He' “ Hf* woqldn’t be \ enjoy with ’em, we can have everything we 

selfish and pnneighborly, he wouhl give ’em up,” j want. Thank fortune, Samantha, we have now 
“ Why,” says Josiah, as he wus a-tellin’ it over ? got a competency.” 
to me, “ Mandagood acted fairly tickled at the > “ W T al,” says I, in the same coolish tones, or 

idee of givin’ ’em up to me. There hain't a \ pretty nigh the same, “ time will tell.” 
selfish hair in Jake Mandagood’s head—r-not a \ Wal, they come on a Friday morom’, on the 
hair!” stfive o’clock train. Josiah had to meat'em to the 

I thought it looked kinder queer, to think : depot, and he f<ffl so afraid that he should miss 
that Mandagood should, act so awful willin’ to j' em, and somebody cflse would Undetfutind him, 
give tlipnt Startlers up to Josiah and me, knowin’, and get ’em as boarders, that he wus up about 
as I did, that he wus as selfish as the common : three o’clock, and went out and teilkpd by eandle- 
ran of men, if not selfisher. But, I didn’t tell j light, so’s to be suf^ to be there in season, 
my thoughts. No, I didn't say ajword. Neither did J And I hod to get up, and cook his bre&kfeet, 

I say a word when he said there wus four children \ before daylight; feelin’ liko a fool^ too, far he 
in the family that wus a-cominb No, I held firm. ? had kept me awake, all night, a-moet, a walkin’ 
The job was undertook by we, for the savin’ of J ’round the house, o-iookin’ at the cloek, to see 
my pardner. I had undertook it in a martyr way, j what time it wus; and, if he said to me once, 
a almost John Rogers way, and I wuzn’t goin’ to i he said thirty times, durin’ the night: 
spile the job by murmurin’s, and complainin’s. | *‘It would be jest like my luck, to have some- 
But, oh! how animated Josiah Allen wus that \ body get in ahead of me to the card, and under- 
day, after he had come back from engagin’ of’em. j mind me at the last minute, and get ’em away 
His appetite all come back, powerfully. He eat i from us.” 

wfccrful dinner. Ilis restlessness, and oneasy- j Says I, in a dry tone, (not eo dry as I had 
naps, had disappeared; his affectionate demeanor j used SQjnetimes, but dryish): 


f was a loftiness and majesty in my mean, (caused 
by my principles,) that almost awed him. I 
looked first rate, and acted so. 

And, Josiah Allen, as I have said, how high- 
| larious he was. He wus goin' to make so much 
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“ I guess there won’t be no danger, Josiah.” 

Wal, at about a-quarter to seven, he driv’ up 
with ’em: a tall, waspish-lookin’ woman, and 
four children; the man, they said, wouldn’t be 
iliere till Saturday night. I thought the woman 
had a singular look to her: I thought so when I 
first sot my eyes on her. And the oldest boy, 
about thirteen years old, he looked awful curious. 
I thought, to myself, as they walked up to the 
house, side by side, that I never, in all my hull 
life, seed a waspisher and more spindliner-lookin* 
woman, and a curiouser, stranger-lookin’ boy. 
The three children that come along behind ’em, 
seemed to be pretty much of a size, and looked 
healthy, and full of witchcraft, as we found after¬ 
wards, thoy^indeed wus. 

Wal, 1 had a hard tussle of it, through the 
day, to cook and do for ’em. Their appetites 
wus tremendous, ’specially the woman and oldest 
boy. They wuzn’t healthy appetites, I could see 
that in a minute. Their eyes would look holler 
and hungry, and they would look voraciously at 
the empty, deep dishes, and tureens, after they 
had cat ’em all empty—cat enough for four men. 

Why, it did beat all: Josiah looked at me, in 
silent wonder and dismay, as lie sec the vittles 
disappear "before that woman and boy. The other 
three children eat about as common, healthy 
children do: about twice what Josiah and me 
fid. llut there wuzn’t nothin’ mysterious about 
’em. But, the woman and Bill—tlint. wus the 
biggest boy’s name—they made mo feel curious ; 
curiouser than I had ever felt. For, truly, I 
thought to myself, if their legs and arms hain’t 
holler, how do they hold it? 

It wui, to me, a new and interestin’ spectacle, 
to be studied over, and philosophized upon ; but, 
to Josiah, It was a canker, jw I see the very first 
meaL I could see, by the looks of Tiis face, that 
them two appetites of theirn wus sunthin’ he 
hadn’t reckoned, and calcifftfed on ; and I could 
sec, plain, havin’ watched the changes of my 
companion’8 faon, as close as astronimers watch 
the moon, I could see them two appetites of 
theim wus a-we&rin’ on him. 

Wal, I thought mebby they wus kinder starved 
out, oomin' right from a city boardin’-house, and 
a few of‘my good meals would quell ’em down. 
But, no; instead of growin’ lighter, them two 
appetites of theinr'eeemed, if possible, to grow 
consuminer and eonsuminer, though I cooked 
lavish and proftise, as I always did. They 
devoured everything before ’em, and looked 
hungry at the plates and tablesloth. 

And Josiah looked on in perfect agony, I knew. 
(He is very close.) But, he didn’t say nothin'. 
And it seemed so awful mysterious to me, that I 


j would get perfectly lost, and by the side of 
\ myself, a-reasonin’ and philosophizin’ on it, 
j whether their legs wus holler, or not holler. 

■ And, if they wus holler, how they could walk 
j ’round on ’em ; and if they wuzn’t holler, where 
| the vittles went to. 

“ Will they never stop eatin’ ?” said Josiah, 

> and he got madder, every day. He vowed ho 
| would charge extra. 

j It wus after we went to bed, that he said this. 

S But I told him to talk low; for her room wus 
ijest over ours, and says I, in a low but firm 
^axent: 

5 “Don’t you do no such thing, Josiah Allen. 

Do you realize how it would look ? What a 
| sound it would have to commuuity ? You agreed 
to take ’em for four dollars, and they’d call it 
mean.” 

i “Wal!” he hollered out. “Do you s’)>osc I 
| am goin’ to board peojjle for nothin’ ? I took 
| men and wimmen and children to board. I 
| didn’t agree to board elepliapts .and rhinoceroses 
| and hippopotamuses and whales and sea-S^rpcnts. 
s And I won’t neither, unless I have my pey for it; 

\ it wuzn’t in the bill.” 

| “Do you keep still, Josiah Allen,” I whispered. 
| “ She’ll hear you calling her a sea-serpent.” 

\ “ Let her hear me. I say, agin, it wuzn’t in 

i the bill!” He hollered this out. louder than 
< ever. I s’pose he meant, it wuzn’t in (lie bar- 
j gain; but he wus nearly delirious. He is close, 

11 can’t deny it; nearly tight. 

S But, jest that minute, beforo I could say a 
l word, we heard an awfhl noise, right over our 
| heads. It sounded as if the hull roof had fell in. 
j Says Joiftih, leaping out of bed, “The old 

> chimbley has fell in.” 

' “ No!” says I, follerin’ him, “ It is the roof.” 

And we bolh started for upstairs, on a run. 

I sent him back from the head of the stairs, 

; howsoraever; for, in the awful fright, he hadn’t 
• realized his condition, and wuzn’t dressed. I 
waited for him, at the top of the stairway; for, 
j to tell the truth, I dassent go on. He hurried 
| on his clothes, and went on ahead, and there she 
.1 lay; there Miss Danks wus, on the floor, in & 
j historical fit. 

i Josiah, thinkin* she wus dead, run in and 
| ketched her up, and went to put her on the bed ; 
{and she, just as they will in historicks, clawed 
? right into his hair, and tore out most all he had 
{ on the nigh side. Then she struck him a feerful 
| blow on the off eye, made it black and blue for a 
j week. She didn’t know what she wus about, 
i She wuzn’t to blame, though the hair wus a great 
l loss to him, and I won’t deny it. Wal, we stood 
j over her, most all night, to keep the breath of 
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life in her. And the oldest boy bein’ skairt, it 
brought on some fits he wus in the habit of havin’, 
a sort of failin’ fits. He’d fall anywhere ; he fell 
onto Josiah twice that night, almost knocked him 
down; he wus awful large of his age. Dredful 
big and fat. It seemed as if there wus sunthin’ 
wrong about his heft, it wus so oncommon hefty, 
for a boy of his age. lie looked bloated. His j; 
eyes, which wus a pale blue, seemed to be kinder > 
sot back into his head, and his cheeks stood out j 
below, some like balloons. And his mouth wus \ 
kinder open a good deal of the time, as if it wus \ 
hard work for him to breathe. He breathed 
thick and wheezy, dredful oncomfortable. His 
complexion looked bad, too; sallow, and sort o’ 
tallery lookin’. He acted dredful lazy, and 
heavy at the best of times, and in them fits, he 
seemed to be as heavy as lead. 

Wal, that wus the third night after they got 
there; and, from that night, as long as they staid, 
she had the historicks, frequent and violent, and 
Bill had his failin’ fits; and you wouldn’t believe, 
unless you see it, how many things that boy 
broke, in failin’ on ’em in them fits. It beat all, 
how unfortunate he wus. They always come 
onto him unexpected, and it seemed as if they 
always come onto him while he wus in front of 
Bunthin’ to smash all to bits. I can’t begin to tell 
how many things ho destroyed, jest by them fits: 
finally, I says to Josiah, one day, says I: 

“ Did you ever see, Josiah Allen, anybody so 
unlucky as that boy is in his fits: seems as if he’ll 
break everything in the house, if it goes on.” 

Says he: “ It’s a pity he don’t break his cussed 
neck.” 

I don’t know as I wus ever more tried with 
Josiah Allen than I wus then, or ever give him a 
firmer, eloquenter lecture aginst swearin’. But, . 
in my heart, I couldn’t help pity in’ him, for 11 


knew Bill had jest fell onto some tomato-plants, 
of a ex try kind, that Josiah had bought, at great 
expense, and sot out, and broke ’em short ofL 
And it wus only the day before, that he fell, as 
he wus lookin’ at the colt: it wus only a week 
old; but it wus a uncommon nice one, and Josiah 
thought his eyes of it; and Bill wus admirin’ of 
it; there wuzn’t nothin’ ugly about him; but, a 
fit come on, and he fell right onto the colt, and 
the colt, not expectin’ of it, and bein’ entirely 
unprepared, fell flat down, and the boy on it. 
And the colt jest, lived, that is all. Josiah says 
\ it never will be worth anything; he thinks it 
broke sunthin’ inside. 

As I said, there wuzn’t nothin’ ugly about the 
; boy. He’d be awful sorry, when he broke things, 
and flatted ’em all out a-fallin’ on ’em. All I 
blamed him for, wus his prowlin’-’round so much. 
I thought then, and I think still, that, seem’ he 
knew he had ’em, and wus liable to have ’em, he’d 
have done better to have kept still, and not tried to 
; get ’round so much. But, his mother said he felt 
restless and oneasy. I couldn’t help likin’ the 
} boy. And when he fell right into my bread, that 
! wus a-risin’, and spilt the hull batch—and when 
he fell onto the parlor table, and broke the big 
parlor lamp, and everything else that wus on it— 
and when he fell onto a chicken-coop, and broke 
it down, and killed a hull brood of chickdis— 
and more than .fifty other things, jest about like 
’em—why, I didn’t feel like scoldin' him. I 
s’pose, it wus my lofty principles that boyed me 
up; them, and the thought that would come to me: 
mebby Josiah Allen will heer to me, another time; 
mebby he will get sic^ of summer boarders, and 
takin’ of ’em in. 

But I must finish, at another time. I’ve told 
how toe took in boarders. You begin to see, 
perhaps, that they “ took us in.” 




LINES. 

BT MBS. DEBORAH FIDSLEY. 


As sleepless on my conch I lie, 

And count the weary hours go by, 

I pray for morn—then, in my pain, 

I long and pray for night again. 

I watch the shadows on the walls— 
The flickering firelight, as it falls— 
The drops upon the window-pane 
I count, and count them o’er again. 

I hear the rustling of the loaves. 

The night-wind moaning in the trees, 
The sobbing storm across the lawn. 
And wait the breaking of the dawn. 


Then comes, full oft, in fitftal dream. 

The all that has, or might have been. 

When health, and Joy, and youth were mine, 
And life itself—almost divine. 

Oh, sleepless night! Oh, restless day! 

In weary watchlife ebbs away, 

For now a shattered wreck I lie, 

And days and hours flit slowly by. 

But soon will osase this feeble breath, 

And soon these eyes be closed in death. 

JThen, I shall watch, and wait no more. 

For break of day, or midnight hour. 
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THE BLUE SATIN BOOTS. 


BT MATTIE DYKE BRITTS. 


Three was a church fair and festival, on hand, 
at Wayneville; and all the young ladies were in 
a state of feminine flutter. 

Pretty, brown-eyed Jenny Carson had one of 
the fancy tables. She had also a new dress for 
the occasion. The soft, shining folds of dark- 
blue silk were draped over the bed, and Jenny 
was kneeling upon the floor, and arranging the 
loops of satin ribbon to her taste, when Miss Bell 
Dorsey, who was Jenny’s most intimate friend, 
burst into the room. 

“Oh, what a pretty dress, Jenny 1 You’ll 
look ravishing in it. You only need a pair of 
blue satin boots, to match it; and then you’ll be 
the best dressed girl at the festival.” 

“But—satin boots are very expensive,” said 
Jenny, hesitatingly. 

“ Oh, well,, yes—somewhat. But, there’s 
nothing sets off a lady’s appearance like nice 
shoes and glovya., I heard Doctor Chester say 
he never considered a lady well dressed, if she 
wore ill-fltting bftfta ff/^pves.” And Miss Bell 
complacently crossed &ar own pratty French kids, 
while Jenny nervously put aw^ the pretty silk. 

What Doctor Chester said was beginning to be 
a matter of some moment to Jenny Carson. She 
was conscious of a longing for the blue boots; 
but, alas 1 they were too expensive for her. 

Miss Bell presently took her leave; and Jenny, 
with half her pleasure spoiled, went on with her 
preparations. 

“ Well, daughter,” said her father, at the 
dinner-table; “ do you need any fal-lals, for 
your frolic, to-morrow?” 

“Yes. I do need some new shoes, and some 
gloves,” said Jenny. 

“ You do, eh ? Well, what pmst I give you, to 
buy them with ?” 

“ Whatever you can spare, papa.” 

“Well, here’s a ten-dpllar bill. I guess that 
will be enough. Get a good, sensible pair of 
shoes, now: something to keep you warm this 
cold weather, and no flimsy things.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, papa. I’ll do the 
best I can,” says Was Jenny. But she blushed ; 
for, in her heart, she felt very guilty. 

However, she did mean to buy a pair of warm 
kid boots, for every-day wear. She hoped to get 
the blue ones for about four dollars, which would 
leave her enough for the others, and for the gloves. 
( 371 ) 


But, when she stood in Turner's store, and 
asked the price of the dainty, shiny things offered 
her, the clerk promptly answered, “ Seven dol¬ 
lars, Miss Carson.” 

“ Oh, dear! I was in hopes they were cheap,” 
frankly confessed Jenny, laying down the boots. 

“ Indeed, they are cheap,” said Mr. Wheeler. 
“ I assure you, Miss Carson, we have sold these 
right along at eight dollars. This is the last pair, 
so we offer them for less. They’re very fine.” 

“ Yes,” admitted Jenny. 

• “ Nothing sets off a dainty foot, like a pair of 
these fairy-like boots,” pursued the wily clerk, 
with an eye for his trade. “Very few young 
ladies could wear so small a shoe—-just your size, 
you £ee, Miss Carson.” 

Poor Jenny sighed; thought of the thick, warm 
boots she ought to have; cast a longing look at 
the blue beauties ; recalled what Doctor Chester 
said; and—silly little puss 1—for once, let her 
vanity run away with her reason. 

“I’ll take them,” she said. After the boots 
were paid frr, there was barely enough left to 
buy her gloves, and a ribbon or two. 

The next day, the great one, was clear and 
cold, with a sharp wind. Overshoes would ruin 
the dainty, satin boots; but, luckily fbr Jenny, 
the ground was dry. But, it was frozen hard, 
and when she reached the gaily decorated room 
of the new ehurch, her feet wftfe like ice. 

Jenny presided at one of the fancy tables. 
She made a lovely picture, in the beautiful blue 
silk; her throat and wrists shaded with sollest 
lace; and the dainty, blue boots, fluttering in 
and out, below the plaiting of her skirt. 

Bell Dorsey was already at her post; and, as 
Jenny came up, she opened her eyes wide, and 
exclaimed, “ Oh, my! You blue angel 1 Did 
you drop from the clouds?” 

Jenny laughed ; and Tiappening, just then, to 
catch a glance from Doctor Chester, who stood 
near, blushed, with pleasure, while the gentle 
heart in her bosom throbbed tumultuously. 

Jenny had a very busy day of it. There was 
much buying and selling, and Jenny’s table was 
very popular. But, as the new church was 
large, and not yet finished, it was not very 
warm. The girls at the table were chilly all day, 
and by the time evening came, Jenny’s feet were 
so numb and cold, that she could hardly stand. 
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A hot supper, however, had been prepared, at 
the hotel, just across the street. Doctor Chester 
waited on Jenny at the table. Glad, enough was 
she to get something warm, and be near a fire. 

But, Doctor Chester, though kind and polite, 
was not what he had been. He seemed strangely 
cold and distant; and Jenny felt as if her bright 
day was spoiled. But girls know how to hide 
these things, and Jenny was the gayest of the gay. 
She had to return to her stall, again, immedi¬ 
ately after supper; and, oh ! how sharply the 
cold struck her, as she stepped out into the night. 

Doctor Chester left her at the door of a small 
room, designed for a vestry, but now used by 
the ladies as a dressing-room. Jenny ran in, to 
put off her wraps; but, while doing this, heard 
her name spoken in the narrow passage without. 

“It’s all settled, I suppose, Doc, between you 
and Miss Carson,” was what she heard. 

“No, Fred. I’ve seen the folly of that, to¬ 
day.” The tones, which answered, w ere the well 
known tones of Doctor Chester. 

“ You astonish me !” replied Fred. 

“ I dou’t mind giving you the reason, Fred,” 
said the doctor. “ Just look at that young lady’s 
feet, and you Trill have it. In spite of this cold 
day, she wears nothing but a flimsy pair of blue 
silk shoes. I have moro than fancied Miss Carson; 
I don’t deny it. But, you will wee, at once, that 
a girl, who can so utterly sacrifice her reason to 
her vanity, is not the wife for a poor, struggling 
doctor, with his fortune yet to make. But, enough 
of this. Let’s go in. It’s chilly here.” 

Poor Jenny ! Fortunately, there was no one 
fn the dressing-room, but herself. She flew to the 
furtliesbend, And kid her burning face on a pile of 
cloaks. But, afWr a brief struggle, she rallied. 
It would never do to cry. It would never do to 
go to her table with red eyes. * It was a very 
erect, ftrm-mouthed, little lady, who walked to 
her table,- presently ; and the heels of the pretty 
blue boosts came down upon the floor,* with a 
sharp, resolute little click; for Miss Jenny had 
made up her mind to do something very odd. 


“ I am a little fool,” she said, to herself; “ but 
I don’t quite deseiVe to lose a good man’s good 
opinion; and I won’t, either, if I can help it.” 

It was late, before she was ready to go home. 
Just as she was about to start, Doctor Chester, who 
was her escort, handed her a pair of overshoes, 
saying, quietly, as if it were a matter of course: 
“ Miss Jenny, please put these on. It is too cold 
a night for such thin shoes, as I see you wear.” 

Poor Jenny ! Her face was scarlet with mor¬ 
tification. She made out to utter a confused 
“Thank you,” and put on the offending over¬ 
shoes, without another word. Then she took the 
doctor’s arm, and they went out together. 

Jenny’s heart was beating so fast, that it almost 
choked her. But she was as determined as ever. 
Before ten steps had been taken, «he said : 

“ Doctor Chester, do you think it right, to 
condemn a person, for a single fault?” 

“ Certainly not,” said the doctor, promptly. 

“ Then, why do you condemn me?” 

“ I don’t understand you,” said he. 

“ I heard every word you said tft Fred Somers, 
to-niglit,” rejoined Jenny, quietly. 

“ Miss Jenny !” He stopped, startled. 

“ I did. I don’t blame you*'doctor. I gave 
you reason to think me- vain, silly girl. 

But, please hear my Wad how sorry and 

ashamed I am, Vbn’t And then Jenny 

made her penitelH, little confession, ending with, 
“ I don’t know what you think of me, now ; but, 
indeed-—” 

“ I think you the dearest, bravest little girl 
in the world; and *tis I who am the fool,” 
cried the doctor, ardently. And then—but then, 
I don’t know, that outsiders, like you and I, 
reader, have any business to listen. 

When Jenny got home, she took off the blue 
boots, which had so nearly cost her a lover, and 
flung them under her wardrobe, saying: 

“Lie there, you blue wretches 1 But, you’ve 
taught me a good lesson. I’ve done with you. 
I’ll buy my weddiiff boots, before long; and 
they’ll not be bhM ones, either.” 


MUSINGS. 


BY OLit A B. HfeATH. 


Alas, why do we try oar strength bo soon? 

As if wo feared a surplus, when the years 
In their slow round, Bhould And us at high noon. 

O, raoro and more the way of life appears 
A labyrinth: where friends awhile commune. 

Then lose oneh other ’mid the doubts and fears, 
That rise like mist, but gather Into rain— 

Tho brightest ways are lined and crossed with pain. 


Our hopes and joys, sometimes, thsgr turn to storm; 

They masquerade, sometimes, in gala dress. 

We think our hearts with gratitude are warm. 

Or filled with sadness for a friend’s distress— 
Probe deeper, ab I Ms but another form 
Of our old enemy—our selfishness. 

Tt crowds its way like one in desperate need; 

Who knows his heart’s desire is wise, indeed. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1880, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.j 

CQNTIKTED fROM PAQE 304. 

CHAPTER XXXV. j have been expected, and this is very—well, I 

Mr. Hastings was still sitting near the win- j must say, quite remarkable.” 
dow, with the book he was dreaming over held j “ No,” answered the minister, “ we have not 
up to the light, though he saw in its pages only } expected you. Nothing was said of this visit, 
the sweet ffcce of his child, and was filled with a S before you left the country.” 
serene sense of contentment, because of the re- \ “ But, my dear sir, it was all settled, iponths 

turning happiness that he read there. j and months ago. I expected your girl to be 

“She does not wish to leave me. There will > ready, at any moment; and now, when my time 
be no need that she ever should. The old house J is so very precious, I am compelled to wait, and, 
will be large enough for us all,” he thought, and i perhaps, lose the train. If you only knew with 
a soft sigh of gratitndc unconsciously stole from what impatience my return will be looked for, by 
him ; “ large enough, and all the brighter, when ; —by one who counts every moment, spent away 
other young people are in it. Children, perhaps, from me, as a grain of gold lost from his life, 
Ah, if she could but have lived to see it.” 


These thoughts were disturbed by a swift rush 
of wheels, the rapid tread of hoofs, and, directly, 
a carriage drew up in front of his gate, and Mrs. 
Farnsworth, descending, advanced up the garden 
walk. 


\ you would appreciate the trouble I am taking.” 

“ Ah, I know well, how precious is the society 
of an only child,” answered the minister, with a 
pathetic trembling of the voice, “ and have 
heard that yours is about to leave both country 
| and home, with the young nobleman, who was 
The minister’s bodk' dropped upon his knee, here, aw hile, last winter. Others may find cause 
For the very sight of that false, faded woman, \ for congratulation in this. I only remember 
smiling on him, from under the pink shadow of the terrible pain of giving up a daughter.” 
her parasol, brought a sense of unutterable j Mrs. Farnsworth colored a little, and fidgeted 
dread with it. j with a button of her gloves, annoyed that her 

“ Delighted to find you looking so well,” j delicate hint had not been taken at once, 
exclaimed the lady, coming forward, with both ! “Oh, yes, it is awfully distressing, especially 
hands extended. “ How lovely the old place is, ; when one is so far advanced, that nothing is to 
in the summer-time! I had no idea of it. be looked forward to, beyond the happiness of 
Really, dt seems quite a shanhe to take that one’s children; but I was married so very young 
charming' girl of your# dway frofii it. I was • —a mere child, in fhet, atid it is quite impossible 
thinking so, as I catne up the walk; but, you to make people believe that OctnVia and I are 
know, noblesse oblige, and we JVheelcrs hever < not sisters. Indeed, thht is whftt the newspapers 
break a promise; though you may think I had are now saying, when they speak of her wedding 
forgotten mine.” and mine.” 

“Where is the youhg lady?” continued this; “ Yours, Mrs. Farnsworth?” 
unwelcome guest, as she entered the sitting-5 “You have not heard of it, then—that is not 
room, and took a survey of its neat arrangement. remarkable. We have kept it ■iery close—such* 
“ Pray, tell her to come down at once. I have so | things are so sacred, you know ; but, to one con- 
little time, yon know, and there is no need of ; nected with the family, I do not hesitate to say, 
preparation. Just one dress for traveling—the j that, soon after Ocfavia becomes Lady Oram, I 


best she has—will be quite enough. Octavia has 
lots of last year’s things, that my maid can fit 
for her. Now, my dear Mr. Hastings, don't 
stand there, as if R were necessary to think 
things over; but call*your daughter, at once.” 

“ My daughter is not at home—” 

“Not at home? 


shall be received into one of the princely houses 
of Italy, as the Countess Yar.” 

The minister did not speak, at first; but a faint 
flush of disapproval ’stole up to his foreliead. 

“ You are slow in congratulating me.’ 

“ Man of my profession are generally slow in 
But, my dear sir, I must > the ways of the world,” answered the minister. 

- ( 878 ) 
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“ Perhaps, you think that this marriage may j Lucy listened, until every drop of blood had 
interfere with my promise to provide for your ■ ebbed from her face. Once or twice, she turned 
daughter. On the contrary, I have made that l her eyes, with a look of yearning pity, on her 
a binding part of our engagement. Count Var \ father; but, until the woman ceased, said never 
refuses to take any part of my fortune; but he J a word. Then, she arose, and went close to Mrs. 
desires that all my family obligations should be | Farnsworth. 

kept—this promise to your dead wife, among the > “This is what my mother said to you, that 
rest.” \ day, after I was sent to your house? My father, 

“ What was that promise? I forget.” | in the agony of his grief, promised to hold her 

“ Why you made a promise—a solemn promise \ will in eternal reverence, and it is this promise 
—to be guided by her wishes.” \ that you claim of him now ?” 

The minister bent his head. . j “ Why should you question me so?” answered 

“ Your wife, in her last moments, sent for me, < Mrs. Farnsworth, nervously. “ I promised to be 
and made it a last request, that, after her death, I : a mother to you, and am ready to redeem my 
should, in all things, take the place of a mother, j word.” 

to her only daughter, Lucy—that I should pro- > •• But, my mother could not have meant that 

vide for her education, and, in all things, deal : I should leave the husband she loved so dearly ?’* 
with her as if she were my own child. In > “ How, then, could I perform the duties she 

short, she gave the girl to me.” \ demanded of me? No member of my family. 

The minister’s face was, that moment, a : however remote, can be brought up to honor 
touching picture of human misery. And had > her station, in this place. Even your father must 
all the solemn conversation by that death-bed ? admit that.” 
been repeated faithfully, he would have known \ «*But, if I reftise to go?” 
that his promise to carry out the wishes of his j “ That will be at the expense of your father's 
wife, was only binding on his own judgment; but * conscience.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth had an eccentric imagination, j Lucy stood silent, awhile, after this. Her 
to say the least, and threw that liberally into s m i n d was filled with vague uncertainty, 
what she reported, and what she concealed. s “ We are losing time,” said Mrs. Farnsworth, 
“ Now,” she said, taking a watch from her , again drawing forth her watch. “ Pray, put on 
side, on which a newly jeweled crest sparkled J your things, and get into the carriage. There is 
like fire, “ I have come to assume my trust. The nothing more necessary. Give your belongings 
sooner a thing of this kind is over with, the . to this person.” 

better. Tell me where the young lady is to be \ Here, the woman waved her hand toward a 
found. Ah, she is here, just in time.” > quiet little person, seated in the back part of the 

Lucy was, indeed, coming up the yard, hur- J room ; but did not deign to look close enough to 
riedly; and, the next instant, was in the room. •; recognize aunt Hannah, who arose, suddenly, and 
“ My own darling child!” cried Mrs. Farns- : stole away, 
worth, meeting her with open arms; “ did you > “ Not now. It is impossible,” said Loqy, with 

think I was never coming to redeem my promise > decision. “ I cannot leave my home on a mo* 
to your angel mother?” < ment’s notice, or without thoroughly under- 

Lucy allowed herself to be embraced and kissed, ^ standing what py duty is. Were my wishes 
more than once; but she drew herself away from ; alone concerned, you should have my answer 
the unwelcome embrace, with some dignity, at • this minute.” 

last; and, looking to her father, said: s “ By your voice, miss, 1 should suppose that 

“ I do not understand. What has happened, •: the answer would be an ungrateful one,” retorted 
father? Of what promise is Mrs. Farnsworth : Mrs. Farnsworth, thrusting the watch, angrily, 
speaking ?” : back into its place; “ but, whatever it is, 1 shall 

“ Sit down, my dear, and I will explain, ”inter- * be compelled to wait for it till to-morrow, for the 

posed the lady. *• Do not trouble your father: • last train has passed.” 
it distresses him.” $ Lucy drew a deep breath. 

“ Is this so, father?” questioned the girl. j “ You will find me at the mansion, in the morn- 

The minister lifted his large eyes, so full of suf- ; ing,” said the lady, buttoning and unbuttoning her 
fering; and Mrs. Farnsworth, taking that for as- : glove, in nervous haste, as she moved away, 
sent, took up the subject, and described her inter- j Mr. Hastings arose, and ; with old-fashioned 
view with the dying mother, in the samelanguage, ' courtesy, walked down the yard, by his haughty 
and with even more dramatic effect, to the daugh- > guest, and, helping her into the carriage, stood, 
ter, as she had already done to the poor minister, j with his hat off, till she drove away. Then he 
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went slowly back to the house, dropped into a 
chair, and, looking wearily around for his 
daughter, held out his arms. 

The girl crept into his embrace, and folded her 
arms about his neck. 

“Father—oh, father!” 4 

“ My child, my child !” 

“ But, I will not leave you^-I will not go with 
her?” 


The minister folded his arms closer around the 
agitated girl, and laid his cheek lovingly to hers 
which was now wet and convulsed. 

“ She did not know how hard it would be to 
give you up,” he said. 

“ But, I will not be given up. This woman 
has no right over me or you,” protested the girl. 

“ She has the right of a solemn promise, given 
before the dead—to the dead. I don’t remember it 
all; but some promise I made, and that is among 
the records of heaven.” 

“ But, father, I made no promise. May not I 
refuse to obey this lady ?” 

The minister looked tenderly into that eager 
face, but shook his head. 

“We cannot falter thus with a promise once 
made, Lucy.” 

The girl was about to speak again, for a spirit 
of rebellion was growing strong within her; but, 
at that instant, Mrs. Farnsworth’s carriage came 
back to the gate. Lucy sprang to her feet, say¬ 
ing, 

“ Let me go out. You shall not see her again, 
if I can help it. If she has any claim on me, let 
her make it to myself, alone. I am no child, to 
be ordered here and there, at the pleasure of a 
stranger.” 

Before Mr. Hastings could check her, the girl 
was hurrying toward the gate. 

“ Madam,” she said, going close up to the 
carriage, and speaking in a hurried manner, “ it 
is of no use troubling my father. I am old 
enough to act for myself, and have made up my 
mind, entirely. Indeed—” 

Mrs. Farnsworth lifted her neatly gloved hand, 
with an authoritative gesture. 

“ Before you go on, and complete the ungrateful 
speech already on your lips, perhaps you had 
better hear some rather important truths that 
bear on the question. I drove back, that both you 
and your father might thoroughly comprehend 
the position of things. When I bought the 
Wheeler property, a deed of this house and land 
—what there is of ib-r-passed into my possession. 
It was a part of my promise to your mother, that 
her husband should not be disturbed in his home, 
or any of the privileges that had become dear to 
him; but, I wish it distinctly understood, that I 


i 

\ 


\ 

\ 


l 


have come back to warn you, if his share of the 
compact is broken, either by his own act, or your 
turbulent will, all is broken. That, Miss Hast¬ 
ings, is a question you must take into deliberation, 
with the rest.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth said this, leaning back among 
her cushions, like a queen; then, with a haughty 
wave of her hand, signaled the coachman to drive 
on. He obeyed, with a suddenness that almost 
threw Lucy under the wheels. For awhile, the 
girl leaned against the gate-post, pale and silent; 
then, she went back, slowly, into the house. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

That night, Lucy Hastings walked up and 
down the door-yard, restless, and battling with 
the new trouble that had fallen upon her. What 
could she do—how must she act? Oppose the 
sensitive conscience of her father—trample on 
the dying wishes of the mother so deeply loved— 
or abandon her home, with all its sacred memories 
and sweet duties, to become the social slave of a 
woman who was becoming absolutely hateful to 
her ? It 6eemed to her, as if a cruel combination 
of circumstances had tied her, body and soul, to 
a compact, in which th|re was no freedom of will, 
or hope of reprieve. 

Of whom should she ask counsel ? To whom 
appeal for help ? There was only one person in 
the world, and for him she was waiting. It was 
Dr. Gould. 

The time seemed miserably long; yet it was 
earlier than usual when he entered through the 
gate, looking disturbed, and even anxious, in the 
moonlight. Luoy went forward to meet him, 
almost smiling; his presence made her so glad. 
With her hands clasped tightly m his, and her 
eyes uplifted to his, she told him all that had 
happened. 

It was a grave, anxious face that answered her 
appealing look. 

“You do not speak,” she said, impatiently. 
“ I have been waiting all this time, but you say 
nothing.” 

Gould lifted the little hands that dung to his, 
and kissed them. 

“ What can I say ? Who has a right to question 
the tender conscience of a good man, or the 
directions given on a death-bed, especially before 
we know how they will be used?” 

“ Then you, also, give me up—you?” cried the 
girl, in a passion of wild distress. 

“Give you up? Not while I have life, my 
darling—not while the sweet hope of having you 
all my own exists, and only you can destroy that— 
but no compact, that parents can make for their 
children, lasts forever. There comes a time when 
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even their authority ceases. No matter what power ] 
this lady may have, it ceases on your wedding- j 
day.” j 

Lucy caught her breath ; for the heart in her j 
bosom gave a great leap, and sent its crimson so ! 
swiltly to her face, that Gould could see it in the j 
moonlight. j 

“ Now, you can see that this trouble need not j 
last forever,” he said, with infinite tenderness j 
in his eyes and voice. “ Indeed, it may yet be :• 
turned into a great advantage.” i 

“ Advantage F* exclaimed Lucy. \ 

“There, there—you are half angry with me— < 
and may net believe how bitterly I shall feel the \ 
separation; but, it is only just that you should \ 
see something of life beyond this place.” J 

“ But, I have po wish ; I—” { 

“Of that you cannot judge. Even if the present 
state of things had not arisen, the right of more 
knowledge, and a broader experience of realities, 
should be secured to you. Before the first sweet 
fancy of youth is made irrevocable, it is t>ut fair ■ 
that you should mingle with other grades of 
society, and meet men and Women of the outer \ 
world, with freedom to choose, among them, the ? 
life you may hereafter lea^.” j 

Lucy Was silent. This calm reasoning wounded j 
her pride, and Beemed to fling back her heart j 
upon itself. Instead of speaking, a sob broke 1 
from her quivering lips. < 

Gould stooped down, and kissed the lips that j 
so tenderly reproached him. j 

“ In saying this, I am most severely punishing { 
myself,” he said; “punishing the selfish* jeal- ; 
ousy that almost made us quarrel, this morning. \ 
In choosing you, dear, I had the power of com- j 
parison with all that is fair and lovely among j 
women. It was handty generous to take advan- * 
tage of your inexperience. Go, then ; become ac- J 
quaintod with other m^n and women, such as you 
will meet with in the world: assure yourself that ■ 
the love, which has become t he most preciods thihg ' 
op earth to me, can be 1 met with something mote , 
than a girlish fancy; and then, the thraldom of; 
Urn death-bed compact shall drop away from us ! 
both, like cobwebs in the sunshine.” \ 

“ You wish this—you really wish it?” \ 

“ No, dear; I submit to it, as the best means ofJ 
establishing otir fhture happiness—as the only > 
means of releasing your fhther from a stain on j 
his conscience.”. ^ 

“ Be it so. For his sake, and that you may be J 
sure it is no child’s loVc I give to you, I accept 
this pilgrimage into the great world.” 

Lucy turhod away, as she spoke, and was about 
to enter the house, almost convinced by her lover's 
reasoning; but angry, because he had the cool¬ 


ness to reason at all. In the first flush of her 
youth, love, with this young girl, was a passion ; 
with him, a power. As she was about to leave 
him, he Reached forth his arms, and drew her 
close to liis breast, and she felt how heavily his 
heart was beating. 

“ Oh, my dear,” he said, “your father cannot 
give you up with more pain than I feel now.” 

Then Lucy’s arms tightened around him, and 
she whispered: 

“ You will not think this a*child’s fancy, when 
I come back again. Good-by, good-by. I shall 
be gone, to-morrow.” 

When Lucy went into the house, she found 
the minister sitting alone, with a dim light burn¬ 
ing near him. He had tried to rend, but even 
the large print of his old Bible could not keep 
the letters from blurring. A slight noise dis¬ 
turbed him, and, looking down, he saw the girl 
on her knees before him, with a smile on her 
lips. Lifting both hands, she took his sad face 
between them, and drew it toward her, while a 
Soft blush stole up to her forehead. 

“I shall go, father,” she said; “but it will 
not be for long. Someone will be sure to come 
and claim me.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

It was rather late in the (afternoon, when Mrs. 
Farnsworth drove up the principal avenue in 
Newport, with a young girl by her side, so plainly 
olad, that most of the gay throng that passed and 
repa9sed them, might have taken her for ir.y 
lady’s maid, except for the beautiful refinement 
of her face, and its thoroughly high-bred air. 

A group of young men, who had been in the 
habit of giving fame to every new beauty that 
appeared, stood in front of the Casino, lifted 
their hfks, and followed Mrs. Famsworth’s 
carriage with admiring surprise, as it passed; 
an hotonage that lady accepted graciously, as in¬ 
tended for herself, and as ail acknowledgement 
of her own high social position. 

Conspicuous among these men, was the elegant 
figure of Count Var, whose eyes took new bril¬ 
liancy, when hC sew the dark-robed, slender 
figure, by the side of his betrothed. He remarked 
the looks of admiration among his companions, 
with a quiet sense of proprietorship, which they 
oould not help observing. 

“ Who is it?” questioned one, addressing the 
oount. “Madame must have been foraging 
among the lilies. Tell us where she found this 
one.” 

“ Oh,” answered Var, with his usual graceful 
indifference, “ I think it is some clergyman's 
daughter, to whom madame has taken a fancy. 
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These little benevolent caprices are among the \ “So, they have put you up here,” she said, 
charms, that only those who know her well, can \ casting a dissatisfied look around the room, 
appreciate.” j|“Just like mother: mean with one, hand—os- 

“If her caprices always bring such lovely s teotatious with the other. She might have 
results, you are to be envied, my dear fellow,” j known that I should arrange about your room, 
said another of the group, with a careless laugh. J,having particularly desired her to bring you. 
“Of course, you will introduce us?” \ Poor tiling, oryiug your eyes out, already. I 

Var smiled; but made no other reply. The > suppose mother's new maid has been putting on 
admiration, so suddenly aroused in these men, > airs—hasn’t even helped to take off your things, 
annoyed him more than he would have liked them ; and dinner ready for the table.” 
to guess at. Meantime, Lucy was taking her > , Lucy received thiB announcement, with a 
first observation qf the world which she had been i startled look, and made a hurried attempt to 
so strangely forced to enter. The sudden change, remove her bonnet. 

from perfect retirement, to what seemed to her a \ “ Never mind. Don’t attempt to get ready; 

whirl of festive life, bewildered her, as a wild ' but come down to the room you shall occupy. I 
dream might have done. The carriages, tilled ; will send up something nice, and remember this; 
with what seemed to her gorgeously dressed peo- ; you haven’t come here to be tormented by mother, 

pie: the prancing of houses, attached to quaintly ; or anyone else. Come, now.” 

formed vehicles: girls of her own age, perhaps, j Greatly surprised, and somewhat comforted, by 
cantering up the avenue in groups, with dashing j this genial change, in a person who had hitherto 
cavaliers in attendance, or taking the road, alone, j treated her with haughty disdain, Lucy followed 
on fast trotters, with belted and booted grooms ; the young lady to a charming apartment, on the 
for behind, managing second-rate steeds, with .j second floor, bo delicately appointed, and fresh 
desperate attempts, at display: all passing up and iu all its belongings, that she hesitated to,enter it, 
down: surprised, and. almost frightened her. with the dust of travel still lying thick on her 

The great wooden dwellings; the high towers, 5 black garments. 

pinnacles and balsofnies, all glowing with color; J “ My room is on th^same floor,’’ said Octavia, 
the soft, foggy air: the great embankments of casting a earless glance around. “Order the 
flowers heaped high on the lawns, that were like \ servants to get anything you want. It must bo 
velvet; the glimpses of the sea here and there: f understood that they are to consider you will be 
all combined, made a wilderness of form and color, > the young lady of the house, after, I am married, 
that completely overwhelmed her modest sense \ and once out of it.” 

of the beautiful. < “ But, I did not expect this—Ldo not deserve 

With all these things crowding upon her brain, l it.” said Lucy, breathless with astonishment, 
the girl followed Mrs. Farnsworth into her new J “ Mrs* Farnsworth does pot intend it, I am 
home, trembling with excitement, and lifted out sure.” 
of herself by an overwrought imagination. She \ Octavia laughed. 

was conscious that the strange servants, who ] “ Mamma is autocrat of the house* now; but 

erowded around their mistress, regarded her l it will not always be ao. She is About to make a 
with sidelong looks, and tlmt half insolent i fool of herself, and marry * young husband. I 
Smiles passed between them, when a woman, \ suppose you know 2” ; 
dressed far better than herself, received orders \ “You are speaking of Count Var?” 
to show the young lady to her room. 

This woman undertook the duty, with a super¬ 
cilious smile on her thin lips, and led the way to 
a small room, at the top of the house, which was, 
she saw with satisfaction, rather inferior to the l “But I, who have seen so many, assure you 
apartment occupied by herself; but, to Lucy, fresh \ that he is the most splendid creature I ever set 
from the old brown house, it seemed a bower of \ eyes on. Sometimes, I wish— 
luxury. Oh, how her head throbbed, and her j Here, Octavia chocked herself, with a light 
heart ached, as she sat down by the open win- \ laugh, and went on: 

dow,-and. looked out to what she supposed might £ “Most people think Oram good-looking. So 
he the direction of her dear, far-off home. j he is, in a fresh, English style; and he has the 

A knock at the door startled her, and she had \ great advantage of being an earl; while Var 1 b 
scarcely time to dash the tears from her eyes* \ only a continental count. • Still, there isn’t a 
when Octavia entered, in full dinner-dress, and \ girl in Newport, who will not hate mamma for 
radiant with good humor. \ her conquest. They really must thiuk it one, 


“Yes; a wonderfully handsome man: don’t 
you. think so?” 

“ Yes; that is, I hardly know, haying seen so 
few gentlemen in my life.” 
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for he insists that she shall keep her own money, 
and that mine shall be secured to me, before he 
is married to her.’* 

“ That seems very generous,” said Lucy, struck 
by this proof of disinterestedness; and remem¬ 
bering, too, that V&r had always been kind to her. 

“Yes; there is no apparent reason why he 
should wish to marry my mother, but the love 
he may have for her—except—” 

Octavia had put unconscious emphasis on the 
word apparent, and broke up her very con¬ 
fidential speech with a blush and Tather forced 
laugh. 

“ At any rate, he has been the best friend I 
ever had,” she added. “ No other influence 
could ever have won my just inheritance from 
my mother, and, without that, I might have been 
under her heel forever.” 

Lucy, to whom filial reverence was sacred as 
religion, was a little shocked by the reckless way 
in which this only child could speak of her 
mother ; but her own dislike of the woman, who 
had forced her away from home, was so well 
founded, that she had no spirit to rebuke it; and 
Octavia went on: 

“ That is right. Take off your things, and 
rest yourself,” she said, pointing to a luxurious 
easy-chair near the window. “ I will send that 
upstart maid, to brush out your hair.” 

“ Oh, I would rather not. You are very kind ; 
but I prefer to take care of myself. Pray, do not 
send her.” 

Octavia laughed at the' eagerness of this 
protest. 

“ I do not wonder that you prefer anything, to 
having that woman about you,” she said. “ I 
detest her; but you must have something to eat. 
I will see to it.” 

With this hospitable promise, Octavia left the 
room; and Lucy, drawing a deep breath, sat 
down, for a moment, in her dusty garments, 
wondering at the change, that had made OctAvia 
Farnsworth appear almost like a friend to her. 
At any rate, the change was reassuring; and, in 
the midst of all these new and beautiful sur¬ 
roundings, she began to feel less dreary. 

The door of a small dressing-room was open, 
and a gleam of white marble shone through. 
Half curious, half afraid, Lucy went in, and 
found herself before a tall dressing-glass, that 
surmounted a toilet, glittering with amber-hued 
Venetian glass, and appointments of carved 
Ivory, of which she hardly understood the use. 
8he did not even know how to fill the great 
marble basin with Vater, and started, when an 
accidental touch of the silver faucet sent a cool, 
crystal stream flowing, in which she bathed 


j herself, with an exquisite sense of delight. 
| Then, seated before the great dressing-glass, 
she uncoiled her abundant hair, and brushed its 
j wavy lengths, till they swept over her shoulders, 

| and down the back of her seat, in waves of soft, 
j golden brown, that almost clouded her mourning 
; from sight. 

j Sitting there, with her dress thrown open at 
j the throat, and revealing all its smooth white- 
J ness, her hair in this silken disorder, and her 
; cheeks flushed with recent excitement, the girl, 
l for the first time, became aware of her own 
| exceeding loveliness; and sat dreamily gazing 
I upon the mirror, as if a picture, by some great 
artist, and of a person she had never seen, had 
\ been placed before her. She was sitting thus, 
\ when a jingle of china, and a knock at the door, 
\ aroused her. Hurriedly twisting up her hair, and 
j folding the dress over her bosom, she gave ad- 
! mission to a footman, borne down by the weight 
l of a massive silver tray, on which rarely-tinted 
S china and cut crystal gleamed among dainties, so 
j elaborated and disguised by the art of a French 
cook, that she could not, for her life, have given 
j the name of a single dish. 

\ Lucy retreated into the dressing-room, while 
> the servant drew out a small table, and arranged 
the solitary meal with great precision. When 
\ she came forth, he arranged a chair, and would 
\ have stationed himself in attendance behind it; 

\ but, hesitating, and almost afraid. of offending 
so august a personage, she managed to dismiss 
him, and was left again to welcome solitude. 

It is wonderful, how easily a bright and 
j naturally refined girl can adapt herself to any 
position, into which fete may drift her. With 
such, a vivid imagination often supplies the 
place of experience; quick perception comes to 
J its aid; in fact, not unfreqiiently, the best-bred 
J ladies of our land have come originally from 
remote villages, where the usages of fashionable 
society are almost unknown. 

There was no lack of refinement or knowledge 
with Lucy Hastings; for one was her inheri¬ 
tance, and the other had been easily acquired; 
and although now, for the first time, she found 
herself surrounded by all the luxurious appliance? 
j of wealth, strange to say, they did not seem un* 
j natural to her. The delicate meal, placed before 
| her, was even all the more delicious, for its mys* 
j teriousness, and dainty surroundings. 

By-and-bye, when the tray was removed, she 
sank into an easy-chair by the window, and fell 
} into thoughts of her home; but, this time, it was 
with a dreamy sense of restftilness. She began 
to wish that her father could be there, with all 
j those beautiful things to look upon. How he 
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would enjoy that fine view of rocky shore, laiffl, 
and water, upon which she was languidly gating, 
through the window. In all his life, he had 
never seen the ocean, nor known how near Para¬ 
dise the earth could be made, when art and 
nature combined to its perfection. 

What a change this was, from the old brown 
house, where her father was sitting then ; dreary 
from the loss of her, but patient in his new 
desolation. 

As this thought came to her mind, Lucy felt 
the view, on which the sunset was throwing j 
misty gold, painful to look upon. She closed her ! 
eyes, and Wheeler’s Hollow, with its wild woods, J 
its pine-clad hills, and the river sweeping I 
through their shadows, came in its place; so I 
vividly that tears swelled under her eyelids, and 1 
trembled on the lashes ; then, presently, she fell 
asleep, with the bland sea air stealing perfume from ; 
the embankment of flowers below, and drifting j 
it softly up over her. | 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

“Let it be white, then, with a sash of pale 
lavender,” said Octavia, the next morning, after 
a council of dress had been called, in which Lucy 
was permitted to reserve some vestiges of her 
mourning from the general dictation. 44 We do not 
expect her to adopt the present gorgeous style; 
hot there must be no cloud of mourning about my 
wedding. Oram detests anything gloomy, and the 
sight of a black veil makes me faint. Of course, 
I shall not go out much, before the affair comes 
off. Madame need not exclude herself, as yet; 
it would break her heart, if she were compelled 
to do that; but Var thinks, as first bridesmaid, it 
would be more chic, if you kept in the back 
ground. He is to be best man, you know.” 

44 For that time, I must be content to see him 
monopolized by another,” said Mrs. Farnsworth, 
bending her eyes to the ground. 44 And of course, 
you know, as for myself, I do not propose to 
appear much in society, until he gives me a right 
to claim proper precedence there. Still, we shall 
he compelled to receive such friends, as the count 
or my lord chooses to introduce, and the homage 
of a perfect toilet is due to them.” 

“I will wear anything you recomipend,” said 
Lucy, looking down with tender regret at her 
black dress. 44 Only let it be plain os possible. 
Remember, I have not been used to gay colors, at 
toy time.” 

41 A dash of scarlet, now and then, would be 
lovely,” said Octavia. 44 Don’t look so frightened 
—that is mourning, in some countries; but we 
*ill fall back on lavender, or light purple, till 


the day comes. Then, everything must be a a 
Var directs. His taste is perfect.” 

44 Perfect!” repeated Mrs. Farnsworth. 44 That 
of Count d’Orsay did not stand higher.” 

44 I should think Lord Oram might have 
something to say about his own wedding,” Lucy 
ventured on suggesting. 

44 Not at all,” answered the madame. 

“Not at all,” rejoined Octavia. 44 Nothing 
can be heavier than the English style. But, 
come, hurry on the dress; both gentlemen are 
coming to breakfast. You will find fresh flowers 
in your room. Let my maid put some in your 
hair.” 

Lucy went back to her own apartment, and 
resigned herself, patiently, into the hands of 
that rather imperious French woman, who had 
inspired her with so much awe on her first 
arrival at the house. While this artist, as she 
called herself, was busy arraying the delicate 
muslin dress, with a garnature of embroidery 
scattered over it, like snowflakes, looped up with 
the lavender sash, the girl was thinking, with 
wonder, of Octavia’s great kindness. What had 
she done to inspire all this warmth of interest, in 
a person who had always seemed so cold, and 
even repelling, to her, in the country ? Had all 
this cordiality sprung out of the girl’s own happi¬ 
ness ? Did she love Lord Oram so well, that 
everything seemed worthy of kindness to her? 

Probably, an older person might have asked 
these questions, without comprehending the case 
entirely; for, on occasions, and with some 
characters, elaborate kindness to one party, may 
spring out of keen opposition to another. 
Octavia knew, in her heart, that the actual 
adoption of Lucy Hastings into her family, had 
never been really intended by her mother, as 
anything more than a threat to annoy her; and, 
now that, by rare good fortune, she was about 
to enter upon an independent career of her own, 
the idea of forcing a presence, that she knew to be 
unwelcome, on the fdture countess, was a sweet 
revenge for former tyranny, that this young lady 
enjoyed with infinite zest. Besides, she really 
was so triumphant in her great hopes of eleva¬ 
tion, that the predominating malice in her nature 
was held in abeyance. Thus, for the time, Lucy 
received the benefit of this deceptive sunshine, 
and was innocently grateftil for it. 

. If Lucy had any misgivings about the atten¬ 
tions of Count Var, when she entered that 
pleasant breakfast-room, the quiet indifference of 
hi9 reception dispersed them at once. Lord 
Oram, in his careless, good-natured way, was 
much more impressive, and seemed really glad to 
see her; a state of things that puzzled Miss 
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Octavia, and removed some jealous doubts froip 
the mind of the elder lady. At all times, she 
would have found it difficult to believe, that Var 
was consenting to the girl’s adoption, merely 
because he thought her own honor bound to it, 
if his grand generosity in refusing any share of 
her property had not been equally magnanimous. 
As it was, she could not fail to look on the fresh 
beauty of her protogde, with some distrust and 
more envy. 

From this day, Lucy enjoyed her new life, with 
all the enthusiasm, of youth and perfect health. 
Octavia still continued kind, and Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth was so completely occupied by her young 
lover, that she had no time for the petty tyran¬ 
nies, which had caused so much revolt in her 
daughter. Yar, always suave and deferential, 
scarcely seemed to notice her presence, when the 
household was together; but, once or twice, when 
they chanced to be left, alone in the verandah, or 
grounds, his manner changed imperceptibly into 
such tender interost, that she began to shrink 
from it, as a sort of treason to her lover at home. 

Octavia Farnsworth was to be married before 
her mother. Indeed, there seemed- to be some 
cause of delay, in the latter case, which oc¬ 
casioned some discussion in the exalted circles 
of Newport. For, the marriage of a nobleman, 
there, in the very heart of American high life, 
was a subject both of gratulation and criticism. 
Sealed and crested missives were constantly going 
to someone in London, always promptly answered 
by large business let ters, heavily stamped, and evi¬ 
dently containing papers of importance. Of late, 
several mysterious messages had been exchanged 
by cable; and, soon after this, Count Yar an¬ 
nounced, in a carelcss,yvay, to his friends in the 
club, that his marriage would probably take place 
at the British Embassy, in Washington, as his 
parents, though Italian, were residing in England, 
at the time of his birth; and some interests that 
ho possessed there, made it important that the 
ceremony should be made legal at all points. 

Mrs. Farnsworth was rather elated by this 
double endorsement of her young lqver’s position; 
but expressed a wish to return, afterwards, to 
her residence in Newport, where the nuptial fes¬ 
tivities should be kept up, with all.the pomp of 
a matchless trousseau, pmd sumptuous entertain¬ 
ments, in which Lord and Lady Oram were ex¬ 
pected to join, before they sailed for Europe. 

Of course, ,all this gave wide scope for gossip, 
and-kindled no small degree of envy among those 
who looked upon a double marriage, in which 
two noblemen wei^e monopolized by one family, 
as an uhpardonablc infringement; all of which 
addod to the triumph of Mrs. Farnsworth and \ 


her daughter, and drew them into such complete 
sympathy, that they forgot to quarrel, even in 
private, during a whole week; but then; the 
wedding garments were under constant discus¬ 
sion, orders were to be given, and ceremonials 
adopted ; so that they really had not lime. 

On the afternoon before Octavia’8 wedding day, 
Lucy, finding herself very lonely, and somewhat 
homesick, wandered down to the cliffs. She liad 
discovered a sheltered spot, where her presence 
might be concealed, except from the water. Here, 
she seated herself among the rocks, where the 
spray dashed a shower of diamonds almost to her 
feet. Afar off, soft, opaline gleams, that mingled 
gold and amber hues with the blue waters, were 
beginning to appear; and the dash of waves along 
a curve of the distant beach, made the solitude 
more complete than silence could have done. To 
Lucy, this solitude of waters was a perpetual sur¬ 
prise. Born inland, with only a mountain stream 
near her home, which she could almost cross on 
stepping-stones in the summer time, the broad 
expanse of water, seemed to expand the whole 
creation for her. 

While she sat there, in the sunset, absorbed 
and listening, a dark form came gliding along 
the foot-path, and down the slippery bank, till 
it eame close to her: so close that she felt a 
touch on her arm. 

Lucy uttered a little cry. The stillness had 
been so complete, that the tquch of a fingej 
startled her. 

“Don’t,” said a gentlo voioe. “ Don’t scream 
It is only mo : aunt Hannah.” 

“Aunt Hannah—you blessed old creature' 
How on earth came you here? The path is s- 
steep, you might have broken your neck—bu, 
tell me, tell me, where did you come from?” 

“From the Hollow, only this morning. Your 
father was quite well, then, and has gone off to 
preach ou the circuit. It was so lonesome, at 
home, that he couldn’t stand it. So, having no¬ 
body to take care of, I just shut up the house, 
and came to see how you were getting along; and, 
you mustn’t blame me for it; but I knew that the 
young miss was going to be married, to-morrow, 
and couldn’t pacify myself, without getting a 
look at her. Oh, it will bo a grand sight.” 

“But, I did not think you cared for such 
things,” said Lucy, surprised. 

“ Well, just for once. I might stand across the 
street, when they go into the churoh, you know, 
clear back ; nobody would be apt to see me, and 
make them angry by telling of it. There couldn't 
be much harm in that, now, could there?” 

“ No harm whatever, aunt Hannah. But, 
would it not bo better to go up to the house, 
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at once ? They could not think it at all strange, j much about these foreigners and their ways, 
after your care of Lord Oram.” | Only, anyone can see that this gentleman is hand- 

“No, no; I couldn’t do that, for the whole j some as a picture, and nearly a match for her in 
world,” answered the old woman, nervously. } good looks. They call him a lord, too; and tell 
“They must not know a word about my being me that he will make a lady of her—as if she 
here. All I want, is a sight of them, as they go wasn’t that already. Now, do tell me about it.” 
in and oome out. I am sure that she will look j “ There is nothing that I can tell, except that 
splendid.” j both Count Var and Lord Oram are great men, 

“Brides usually do, I am told, aunt Hannah,” I in their own country; and the persons they 
said Lucy, kindly. marry will be lifted far above most women.” 

“Brides? Oh, yes; but I was thinking— “ As if she had not been that, ever so long,” 

promise me, now, Miss Lucy, that you will not muttered aunt Hannah. 

mention seeing me, nor take notice, if you happen j Aunt Hannah, after this, sat with her head 
to turn your eyes upon an old woman that seemed bowed, and her hands working nervously under 
natural to you, in the crowd. Now, will you?” j her shawl, for some time. When she did speak, 
“No; I will do nothing that you wish me to j again, it was with timid hesitation, 
keep secret; but where arc you staying ? I must j “Will you tell me one thing more, Miss Lucy 

be sure that you are comfortable.” \ —how should a poor lady like me know about 

“Oh, I am well off; staying with a friend ; J these foreigners — does the madame, or Miss 

please don’t trouble about that. Only, tell me j Octavia, make any more money than they have 

whereabouts you will be, when they go into \ got, when they get married?” 
church.” \ “ No ; I am very sure they do not,” answered 

“ I believe, they intend me to be next the < Lucy, more and more surprised by the drift of 
bride.” i aunt Hannah’s questions. “ On the contrary, 

“ That is so kind of them ; but, where will she j I think Lord Oram will be made the richer.” 

—Mrs. Farnsworth, I mean—where will she be?” \ Aunt Hannah drew a deep breath. “ I only 
“I can hardly tell you, aunt Hannah; but, < asked, you know,” she said: “^people think a 
of course, you cannot fail to see her.” . \ great deal of money ; but then, these gentlemen 

“ Fail to see hec?—as if I could do that; and < don’t give any : they get it, don’t you see, which 
she so beautiful: just like a queen; and so young j makes a great difference.” 

looking. I shouldn’t wonder if some people mis-> “I haven’t thought much about that,” an- 
took her for the bride.” ! swered Lucy, smiling at the old woman’s earnest- 

“I suppose you know that she will be that, ness, “having none to give or take; but, it is 
in a few weeks, aunt Hannah ?” 5 getting dark, aunt Hannah. Are you quite cer- 

“ Is it true? Arc you quite certain that it is | tain of a comfortable place to sleep in ?” 
true?” questioned the old woman, lifting her eyes | “All that I want. Don’t trouble about me, 
with an intensity of expression that struck Lucy < Miss Lucy; I’m used to taking care of myself 
with increased surprise. “ It would be very kind Good-by, now !” 
of you to tell me about it. I don’t understand I [to be concluded.] 


IN MEMORIAM. 


BY MRS. ALBERTA P. BUCHAN. 


Fold the little bands, so wnxen, 

O’er the pulseless, baby breast. 

For our little one is sleeping, 

In death’s long and dreamless rest. 

Press the gold-fringed eyelids gently, 
O’er the sunny, trusting eyes. 

Eyes that, closed on earth forever, 
Open up in Paradise. 

Vain we question why It happened, 
How it can be for the best? 

Asking why those feet so early 
On their journey, needed rest? 

Vol. LXXX.—26. 


But, though hearts arc aching, broken, 
With the dull, unceasing pain; 

Though the light of life seems vanished. 
Never to come back again; 

Yet, oh ! who would wish to call her, 
From her home of light al»ove? 

Who would nsk that Owl had left her 
Here, to cheer us with her love? 

Even with our love to guide her, 

In the paths of good and right 

Would she still have entered heaven, 
With a soul so pure and white? 
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this again is placed abore a plaiting of dark-red 
satin. There is a scarf-drapery across the front of 


camel* s-hair. The lower part of the skirt has a 
kilted flounce, half a yard deep, which falls oyer 
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the skirt, of foulard, of the same color as the rest \ is laid in a box-plaited flounce, about three-eightlis 
of the dress, but spotted with polka-dots in dark- j of a yard deep, and this is fastened close about 
red. This drapery is tied in a pouf, behind, and \ half way down. The lower part forms a flounce, 
fells to the bottom of the skirt. The deep, close- j Above this, is another box-plaited flounce, a 



No. 3. No. A 


fitting basque has a quilting of red satin down 
the front, and around the collar and cuffs. A 
white lace finishes the neck and front. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of dark-blue and 
green woolen plaid. The lower part of the skirt 


quarter of a yard in depth. The overskirt is 
slightly draped, straight across, and caught on 
the left side with long loops and ends of ribbon, 
corresponding in color with the skirt; at the back, 
the drapery is narrow and irregularly looped, 
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and reaches to where the lower flounce is left 
loose. The coat basque fastens down the front, 
and is made with plaits on the skirt at the back ; 
at the top of the plaits, are large bone buttons. 
The small cape is cut no deeper than the shoulder 



seam, on the shoulders and at the back; but is 
deeper in front. 

No. 3 — Is a walking-dress, of brown cash- 
mere. There is a two-inch knife-plaiting 
around the bottom; above this, is a deep box- 
plaited ruffle, the cashmere plait3 alternating 
with a very narrow plain space of brown silk. 
The underskirt is of brown silk, slightly gathered 
where the flounce is set on; this flounce is headed 
by a gauging of the brown silk. The overskirt 
of the camel’s-hair is draped sliawl-wise on the 
right side, lias a wide machine-stitched licm, and 
is ornamented with a bow of brown ribbon at the 
point. The drapery comes high on the left side, 
and the scarf-finish, below the basque, is tied in 
a knot, with ends falling below the left hip. 
The tight-fitting basque has a cape, which fastens 
with a cord and tassel, and is open enough to 


show a gathered piece of the brown silk. The 
same finish is on the cuffs. 

No. 4—Is a house-dress, of black satin de Lyons. 
The train is very slightly looped at the baek; 
is not very long; and is finished with a narrow 
knife-plaiting of the material, which also extends 
around the foot of the dress in front. The apron- 
front is composed of a scries of narrow lace 
ruffles, put on rather scant, so as to show the 
pattern. Spanish lace is very beautiful for this 
purpose; or, richer yet, is the jetted lace; but 
that is very heavy, and exceedingly expensive. 
There should be narrow, scant ruffles of the satin 
de Lyons, or of some other less costly material, 
placed under the lace ruffles, in order that they 
may keep their place well. Rows of jet gimp 
are placed at the head of each ruffle. The long 



which is also placed in a jabot down the front, 
and ornamented with jet passementerie. The 
si coves are trimmed to correspond. Square 
collar, trimmed with jet gimp. 
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No. 6—Is a gathered corsage, made of white 
muslin; and which is exceedingly pretty for a 
young lady to wear of an evening, with a colored, 
or with a white skirt, as may be most convenient. 
The puffings around the neck should only be 
added for a slender person. The gauging at the 
waist is not very full, and a belt of white watered 
silk is fastened with a pearl buckle. Any pretty, 
suitable lace, may trim the corsage. There is a 
gauging in the middle of the back, but it should 
not be made very full, as that will give a round- 
shouldered appearance. The sleeves correspond 
with the neck of the corsage. Nun’s veiling, 


No. 7. 



India mull, surah silk, or any other soft material, 
makes a beautiful corsago after this model. 

No. 6—Is a coat, of light-gray cloth, for a 
little girl. It is made sacque-shape, not quite 
eloee-fitting in front, and with a large box-plait 
at the back, which gives the requisite fulness for 


the skirt. There are large pockets far back on 
the skirt, with flaps, and machine-stitched. 
Above the round cape, is a deep collar, of black 
Astrachan fur. 

No. 7—Is a paletot, for a girl of eight to ten 
years of age. It is of black cashmere, slightly 



No. 8. 


wadded, and lined with fine opera flannel. The 
narrow, standing-up collar is of the cashmere, 
lined with red satin, and there is a narrow piping 
of the red satin around the bottom of the paletot , 
and on the sleeves, not at the seams. The buttons 
are covered with the black cashmere, and embroi¬ 
dered with red sprigs. 

No. 8—Is a coat, for a boy of from seven to 
nine years of age. It is of dark-brown cloth, 
stitched with silk of the same color, and trimmed 
at the pockets with brown military braid. A 
double row of horn buttons fastens it down the 
front. 

No. 9—Is a paletot, of gray beaver-cloth, for a 
little boy. It has large, square pockets, a square 
collar, and is double-breasted. Large, round. 
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wooden buttons ornament the front, and smaller 
ones the pockets and sleeves. 


LAI I ES T PATTERNS 

Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 

PrincesB Press: Plain,. 

“ M with drapery and trimming, 

Polonaise. 

Combination Walking Suita,. 

Trimmed Skills.. 

Watteau Wrapper,.. 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,. 

Mosques,. 

Coats,. 

“ with vests or skirts cut oif, . . . 

Dvorak irta,. 

Talmas and Dolmans, . 

Waterproofs and Circulars, .. 

Ulsters,. 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Drosses: Plain, . . . .25'Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suits, . . A5 | Coats A Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

SkiVts and Overskirts, . .25 j Wrappers,..25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25 Waterproofs, Circulars 

“ Fancy, . . .35| and Listers,.25 

BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,..25 j W rappers,.25 

fruits,.20.Gents’ Shirts, .... J>0 

Vests,.20 M Wrappers, ... AO 

ULiters,.AOj 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mni. M. A. Junes, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


.50 

IDO 

AO 

1.00 

A0 

A0 

A5 

A5 

A5 

A0 

A5 

A5 

A5 

A5 



No. 9. 


DESIGN FOR THISTLE, Etc., Etc. 

We give, in the Supplement, a design for a < light-jellow; and the proper color can be se- 
Thistlo, drawn from nature ; and also two designs j cured, by using amber-colored silks or crewels, 
in outline-stitcli, a bird and a stag’s head. The stag’s head and bird may be done in black. 

The leaves of the thistle are to be done in or any other color, that may be tliought most 
green, the natural color. The flowers in purple, suitable for the piece of work they may adorn, 
tinted lighter towards the edge; sometimes, even These designs can be cut out from the Sup- 
made white at the edge. This* is the ordinary plement, without interfering with the diagrams, 
"purple thistle, not the small Canada thistle. The j and can then be transferred, according to the 
Scotch thistle, which is larger than either, is \ directions given in our September number. 


EMBROIDERED SLIPPER: IN GOLD. 

In the front of the number, we give a design, J color. The pattern may be worked in gold braid, 
printed in colors, for a slipper, embroidered in j or with gold thread in Kensington-stitch, or. 
gold. The material may be either velvet, satin, j chain-stitch. This is one of those expensive 
or cloth; and crimson would be the most suitable \ illustrations only to be found in “ Peterson.” 

♦ - - -~--- 

BORDER IN EMBROIDERY. 

In the front of the number, we give a design j either kid, or linen, may be used for the foun- 
for a border, or band, in embroidery, designed dation. Chain-stitch, and French knots, etc., are 
fqy working on card cases, note coses, etc.: and > used in the embroidery. 
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THE CECILE VI SITE. 


BT 1MILT H. MAT. 



We give, here, an engraving of “ The Cecil* 
Visite,” an elegant and useful article for a girl 
ten years old. Folded in with the number, we 


; give a Supplement, with full-eiie diagrams, by 
the aid of whioh the “visite” can be cut out, 
without the aid of a dressmaker. The “ visits,** 

; as will be seen, consists of five pieces: 

I.—Half of Front. 

II. — Half of Back. 

III. — Sleeve. 

IV. — Front of Cape. 

V.— Back of Cape. 

The two small pieces, that form the cape, require 
no special explanation, os their putting together 
is readily seen. In the side-seam, which joins 
, the front and the back of the mantle together, are 
two cuts, with a notch a few inches below: these 
: show where the seams join; they are further 
marked by letters corresponding. 

The upper and under sides of the sleeve are 
cut in one piece; and the under part, which is 
the smaller, must be turned underneath, by 
j folding it on the dotted line, which has a notch 
at each end: the two cuts, showing where the 
' sleeve joins to the side-seam of front and back. 
The under side of sleeve joins to the armhole of 
front, as shown by the three cuts in each piece. 

The shoulder-seams of front and back are 
indicated by one notch, and in sewing in the 
sleeve, the notch, at the sleeve-head, must be 
placed at the shoulder-end of the shoulder-seam 
just named. 

If preferred, the skirt of this garment may be 
lengthened several inohes. (By the “cuts” we 
mean the straight notches, which are in groups 
of twos and threes.) 

We also give, on the Supplement, some patterns 
for the “ Work-Table.” They are inserted where 
they can be cut out, without interfering with the 
diagram. A description of how to work them u 
given elsewhere. 


EMBROIDERED PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In our July number, we gave a colored design \ velvet, embroidered with forget-me-nots, inter¬ 


ior a photograph frame, which was so popular, 
that we give, this month, in the front of the 
number, a design for one of a different pattern, 
ilso to be worked in embroidery. 

The frame, in the present case, is in garnet 


laced with white and pink flowerets. This frame 
would also look well in black, dark-blue, or old- 
gold plush. It is even prettier than the design 
in daisies, given in the July number. Either 
would moke a charming Christmas gift. 

(387) 
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DESIGN FOR D’OYLEY 


We give, here, a design for a d’oyley, to be 
made of white linen, festooned round the edge 
with Turkey-red cotton. The long stitches, called 
points lands, and the pale cross-stitches, tiro put 
on also with red cotton; the Stitches indicated 
with a black cross are blue. The colors can be 
reversed, or the embroidery can be carried out 
with white cotton. 


SHOE PO CKET 


with colored ingrain cotton. Cut the foundation 
twenty-eight inches long, and eleven inches 
wide. Make one pocket by folding from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth inch, then fold down 
to the twenty-fourth, leaving a flap of four inches; 
the three folds must be sewn together at the 
sides; this will form two pockets, one for each 
shoe; the flaps fold one over each pocket-, end 
are fastened round with ribbon of the same color 
as the embroidery. 


BHOK-FOCKKT. (OVCT.) 

We give, here, a design for a shoe-pocket, to 
protect shoes from dust, or to keep them from 
soiling other articles, if placed in a drawer or 
trunk. The pocket is of undressed holland or 
crash, embroidered with a cross-stitch border, 
( 888 ) 
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LAMP MAT. 


RT MR 8. JAN B W HAVRE. 



Preparations for Christmas begin so early, in • it are appliqu6d colored lozenges of gay satin; 
many families, that we give many articles, in our ; these are put on with a chain-stitch, done in gray- 
present number, which may be serviceable for ; colored silks. Every alternate lozenge is light, 
gifts at. Christmas time. We begin with a lamp- I and has a sprig done in chain, or Kensington- 
mat. This is for grandma’s especial lamp. The stitch ; the darker lozenges arc embroidered in 
mat may be made of pieces of velvet, and satin \ cross-stitch; the fluffy tassels are made of fi- 
or silk, or even cretonne. In our model, above, ? loselle. The wreath may be done in any fancy 
the foundation is of velvet, cut in points, and on » Btitch, that suits best. 


DRAWN WORK. 



This is an easy and effective way to ornament 
the ends of crash towels, or little scarf table- 
} covers, made of mummy cloth, or Java canvas. 
Draw the threads, and then cross them, with 
either a coarse linen thread, or else a thread of 
crewel, and add the Vandyke stitches on either 
side. 

( 889 ) 
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COVERLET, SPREAD, OR AFGHAN. 


BY MBS. JAN® W R A V B B . 

In the front of the number, we give a new \ (on the left,) letter B denotes pale-blue silk for 
and stylish pattern, with details, which may be } the centre stitch of the figure; letter C, darker 
used for a Coverlet, Baby’s Spread, or Afghan. \ blue of the same color, in either silk or wool; 
It is worked in crochet tricoUSe, in alternate \ letter E, in detail, (on the right,) same color silk 
squares of white and color, in Saxony wool, i as that indicated under letter C; letter F, white 
This wool is thoroughly suitable for the purpose, \ silk. The fringe is crocheted:—Work a row 
a s it washes well; especially, if bran is used, and j with white wool, 1st DC, *7 Ch, miss two loops, 
not soap. Make a chain of fourteen stitches, with \ 1 DC on the next, repeat from *—2d. row. 1 DC 
white Saxony wool, making thirteen loops of \ on the fourth of the first 7 Ch, 7 Ch, 1 DC on the 
tricotde, and work on it thirteen rows of white; < fourth of the next 7 Ch ; this row is worked with 
then take the blue or other color, and work thir- \ blue wool. Next, cut the two wools in lengths 
teen rows with it; continue the stripe in alternate < of nine inches, and loop six Btrands into every 
squares, to the length required. The next stripe, \ loop of the second row. This Coverlet would 
commence with colored wool, and work in al- \ make an especially pretty Christmas gift, when 
ternate squares, in the same way. In the detail, { suitable in other respects. 


DESIGNS FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 

BY MBS. JAKE WBAVBB. 



( 890 ) 
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TOQUE. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This toque will make a useful present, and will J chain, missing one of the chain below. One 
be delightfal autumn work. Make a chain of \ round of trebles, not forgetting to take up ihc 

\ back part of the stitch. Eleven rounds, decreased 
| at every seventh stitch. There are fifteen rounds 
< in all.—16th R. Take the remaining stitches, two 



the required length, say eighty. Work three 
rounds of square crochet, viz: one treble and one 


together, and sew up. Now, with tho gurnet 
wool, work one round of trebles; at the brim 
then three and a-half rounds of the border, ranking 
it inside, in order to turn it over, and tack the 
scallops at the top. Make a fluffy ball, six inches 
in circumference; attach it loosely to the peak, 
which doubles down in such a way as to hide the 
join, and is secured to the border between two 
scallops. Pretty for a Christmas gift. 


BORDER FOR DRESS. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This border, done in outline-stitch, is suitable coats; fancy articles for the parlor, chamber, etc. 
for children’s dresses; colored or white petti- Do it in silk or crewels, in white or in colors. 


BRANCH OF CORAL. 


This coral design is intended to be used 
for embroidering a dress for a child, either 
in silks on white cashmere, or crewels, or 
in red ingrain cotton, for wash dresses, 
B&cques, etc. 


(301) 
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E D I T 0 R’S 

EDITORIAL OHIT-CIIAT. J 

“Peterson” ron 1882! Greater Inducements Than i 
Ever 1—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1882, on tho ’ 
last page of tho cover. We claim there that “ Potereon " is | 
both bailer and cheaper than any magazine of its kind That j 
the public at large admits the justice of this claim, is proved j 
by the fact, that “ Peterson ” has now, and has had for years, | 
the largest circulation of any forty's book , either in the United \ 
States, or, for that matter, in the world. ^ 

Wo claim, also, that “ Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualites than any other magazine. Its steel engravings are j 
the finest, and a steel engraving is tho finest of all en- ; 
gravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady’s book 
has such contributors. In its fashion department, it has 
long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles ore the j 
nowest and most elegant; its superb colored plates (printed 
from steel, and not more lithographs), have no rivals. The , 
pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, each month, and the ; 

“ Every-Day ” department, make it also indispensable in a < 
family, as a matter of economy. Its illustrated articles, like j 
“A Day At Canterbury” in this number, have proved so \ 
popular, that we shall continue , and improve on them, in 1882. j 
Where but one magazine is taken, “Peterson” should be j 
that magazine; and every family, that pretends to culture, j 
should take, at least, one magazine. I 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For ono kind, \ 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “ Hush! Don’t \ 
Vake Them,” or our fine Photograph Album. For another j 
. kind, tho premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 1882. For j 
still another kind, there are two premiums: the engraving ; 
or Photograph Album, and also a copy of “ Potereon.” For < 
our very largest clubs, the magazine, and both tho engraving 
and Photograph Album are given, three premiums in all ! No \ 
other magazine offers snch inducements. Only our immense ;• 
circulation enables us to do it. ^ 

Row is the lime to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe \ 
for “ Peterson,” if Its merits and cheapness are fairly put > 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, j 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 5 

Doctors Make a Mistake, not unfrequently, in thinking j 
that what cures a disease in one person, will cure it in all. { 
Yet every sensible observer knows that this is not true. It \ 
is one of the advantages of an old family physician, that he > 
becomes familiar with the constitution of each one of his j 
patients, and la able to prescribe accordingly. There are \ 
but two things that can always be relied on, hygienically: X 
moderate exercise, and plenty of fresh aix. j 

Indispensable To Every Lady.—T he Lynn (Mass.) Record j 
says of this magazine, that It “ is Indispensable to every \ 
lady, who desires to keep thoroughly posted In regard to j 
the fashions.” I 
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The Beautiful Is* Dress, should be an object of real 
interest to every woman. Dut this beauty is not to be 
sought by a blind following of fashion-plates. Of course, 
no woman can dress well, who goes against tho prevailing 
style of her generation. Tho costume of the ancient Greeks, 
for example, was a very graceful one; but it is eminently 
unsuited for a climate like ours, or the modesty of Chris- 
tian civilization. Hence, when Madame Tallien, during tho 
French Revolution, appeared, in a classic dress, with bar© 
limbs, even tho men of that day were shocked. No really 
lady-like woman wishes to appear odd in Ijer dress; for, to 
be singular, is to be talked of too much; and true modesty 
shrinks from this. But, in following the fashion of tho day, 
there is always room for judicious selection. One color 
suits one complexion: another color another. A bonnet, 
that looks well on one w r oroan, will not look well on an¬ 
other. Fortunately, there is always sufficient variety in tho 
fashions, to allow of tasteful selection; and, when this fails, 
of adaptation. The so-called “ dress reformers ” have always 
foiled, because they make women look like frights. They 
act as if one must be hideous, In order to be healthy, which 
is sheer nonsense. As the Philadelphia Times says, u pay 
the fullest respect to anatomy and physiology; but, in doing 
so, also pay respect to the eternal laws of beauty, and 
cultivate ‘individualism’ In dress, In accordance with ar¬ 
tistic principles as distinguished from affectation.” First 
know what the fashions are, and then select what suits your 
own style. That is tho true way to dress. 

Tite Home-Work op Women does not always receive tho 
praise which it deserves. Very few men fully appreciate the 
strain on the nerves that housekeeping is. Every year 
thousands of wives fall victims to overwork In this direc¬ 
tion. Careless and wasteful servants, where servants can bo 
afforded, and excessive physical labor, where no servants are 
kept, carry off hecatombs of women. A man’s work is gen¬ 
erally over by night. But tho wife has no rest. From tho 
time she rises, until she retires—unless she is rich—there is 
always something that she has to do. Her occasions for re¬ 
laxation are rare. Often, any little trifle she asks for, 
is grudgingly given. “What’s the use of it?” cries the 
husband, who spends, probably, twenty times as much on 
cigars. To bear up against the strain that housekeeping in¬ 
volves, a woman, as the New York Herald observes, “ should 
be a prodigy of sense, industry, and endurance.” 

The Old Established Magazines, snch as “ Peterson,” 
are the ones to subscribe for, as their long-continued career 
proves that they have kept their promises, and so gained, 
deservedly^ the confidence of the public. Every year, a 
crowd of new periodicals starts up, most of which die before 
the twelvemonth is out, defrauding the subscribers who have 
prepaid. If you wish to be sure of getting your magazine, 
subscribe for “ Petereon.” 

“ Peterson ” Should Be The One.—T he Newell (Iowa) 
Mirror says: “ Where one magazine only is taken, * Petereon’ 
should be that one.” Hundreds of other papers repeat this 
opinion. 

The Best Style for note-paper, for a lady, is good, plain, 
thick pap^r, folded square, and pot in a square envelope. 
Black ink is the only ink that Is allowable. 
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SpLENDro ParairM Fob 1882.—Our new premium en¬ 
graving, to bo scut to persons for getting up clubs, fer next 
year, is entitlod, “Hush I Don't Wake Them,” and is of the 
«zo of 20 Inches by 1G. The subject was engraved, as an 
Illustration for “Peterson,” some years ago, and was so 
popular, that wo have yielded to numerous requests, and 
re-engraved it, large size, for framing, and now offer it as a 
premium for 18S2. No moro beautiful, or cultured, orna¬ 
ment, to be framed, and hung on tho parlor wall, could bo 
desired. It is a work of real art, and a copy should be had, 
by crery family in the land. 

Or m plate of this beautiful engraving, we will giTe, 
for a premium, a handsome Photograph Album. Wo are 
induced to mulco this oiler, in consequence of tho popularity 
of tho Quarto Illustrated Album, which was ono of our 
premiums for this year. The Photograph Album will bo 
even moro desirable. It will be bound in leatherette, em¬ 
bossed aud gilt • and will contain places for twenty-four 
photographs, of the carte de visile size, or, for tho larger clubs, 
even more. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of tho 
engraving, or Photograph Album: and for some, all three. 
The inducements to get up clubs wero never before so great; 
and probably will nover bo bo great again. But 6ee tho 
Prospectus on tho last page of tho cover. 

It is not loo early to begin to get up clubs for 1882. If you 
defer too long, others may get ahead of you. Every year, 
wo receive letters, saying, “ If I had commenced sooner, I 
could liavo douo much bettor, for everybody likes Peterson.” 
Specimens aro sent, gratis, if written for, to those wishing 
to get up clubs. 

The Etiquette or C^bds is very simple. When a call is 
made in person, and the parties aro out, the corner of the 
card should be turned down, to show that the call was mode 
in person; and, if a husband and wife are called on, two 
cards siaoold be left, both turned down at the corner: but, if 
thero are daughters, no cards should bo left for them, if it is 
a gentleman tlrnt calls: but, if thero are sons, bo should 
leave cards for them: as a lady leaves cards for daughters. 
A recent work on etiquetto says: a card, folded across the 
miUJle, is the proper tiling to lcavo for daughters. This is 
quite wrong. When calling on an acquaintance, who is the 
guest of one you do not know, it is very had taste to leave 
cards for tho people of tho houso: it looks like pushing. 
Visiting cards should never ho sent by mail. A gentle¬ 
man’s card should always have Mr. on It; for instance, Mr. 
John Smith. 

IIangixo Baskets Or Wire .are very pretty, but they are 
very troublesome, ou account of the difficulty in watering 
them, without deluging everything in tho neighborhood. A 
good authority recommends putting n pioce of flannel 
between the moss lining and the earth. We have seen, 
however, another, and even better, arrangement. Small tin 
basins, painted green, were fastened to the bottoms of tho 
baskets, and received all the surplus water. This did not 
detract from tho beauty of the basket; in fact, at a short 
distance, tho basin was not visible. 

The Demand Fob Tins Magazine is so groat, that the 
local agents frequently have their stock exhausted, prema¬ 
turely. In these coses, some of them, to save the troublo of 
rc-ordering, say that the odition is “ out of print.” This is 
not so. Wo can always supply back numbers, os well as 
current ones. If your news agent tells you he cannot 
supply you, write to us, enclosing tho retail price, and wo 
will forward, by return mail, postage free, the number, or 
numbers, that you wish. 
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{ We Do Not Give Premiums for subscribing to “ Peterson.** 
| We put all we can afford into the magazine, which is one 
; reason why it is the cheapest, as well as the beet. Pcri- 

> odicals, that give premiums to subscribers, have to take the 
| cost of the premium out of the periodical, which is, to that 

> extent, poorer than it otherwise would be. Wo only give 
, premiums when persons get np clubs, which is quite a 
' different affair. The premium is given to repay, at least 
■ in part, those getting up clubs, for tho time spent in can- 
) vossing. It is not givtn to bribe subscribers to subscribe. 
\ Any magazine, or newspaper, that has to offer such a bribe, 
5 is, on its own showing, not worth the money asked for it. 

\ No Other Maoazine of equal iuorlt, is as low-priced as 
; “ Fcterson’s.” No other is os cheap to club subscribers. No 
other gives premiums, really as good, for so little work. Get 
) up clubs, therefore, for 1S82. Begin at once. 


j REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Amenities Of Home. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York : D. Appleton 
i A Co. —The design of this work can be best told by quoting 
| the titles of some of its chapters. “ The Mother Begins,” 
“Education And Manners Of Girls,” “Respect For Tho 
; Rights Of Others,” “The First Engagement,” “ A Profession 
{ For Our Sous,” “ The Good Father,” " The Good Wife,*’ and 
’ “ Making Home Attractive,” are a few of them, selected at 
\ random. The cliaracter of tho book depends, necessarily, 

; on the qualifications of the author for her task. Now, thore 
{ is internal evidence that the writer is not only one of the 
’ most w omanly of women, but, also, one accustomed to move 
| In “ good society,” in fact, tho very best. She thus unites 
| two essentials, very rare In combination, for a treatise of 
! this kind. For it is as necessary to know what is conven- 
' tionaily desirablo in the education of children, as what is 
correct in mere taste, or oven what Is right, morally. The 
’ anonymous author, moreover, has the ready pen of a 
| practised essayist, so that her chapters aro as pleasant in 
, style as they aro lustructivo In matter. No similar work, 
; t’.iat we know of, at all approaches this ono in merit, 
j Letters Of Madame De Remusal, To Her Husband And Sony 
! From 1804 to 1813. 1 rob, 4 to. New York: Harper A 

Brothers. —Wo have horo tho letters of Madame do Remusat, 

; written during tho height of tho first Napoleon's power. 

: They breathe a very different spirit from tho Memoirs, 

; written, or rather rewritten, after his fall. Tho result is, we 

> must say, inimical to the Memoirs. It Is now clear, that, 
; after Napoleon's exile, Madamodo Remusnt fell uuder lcgiti- 
' mist influences. Her grandson intimntes that she praised 
>, Napoleon, In these letters, because she feared they would bo 
' oponed at the post-office. The defence is made at the cost 
• of her sincerity, aud implies, that, under Louis XVIII., she 

would bo as likely to abuse Napoleon, os, under the Empire, 
; to praise him. Tho letters, however, aro worth reading, as 
I vivid pen-and-ink sketches of tho times. 

Cosmogony. By Professor Thomas Mitchell. 1 eob, 12mo. 

; Nete York: American News Company. —The author of till# 

, treatise regards the tendoncy of the ago towards materialism. 
; as a fertile source of infidelity, n© holds that Scripture and 
; science are not antagonistic. A better knowledge of nature, 
| he maintains, will prove them to be iu complete accord. 
\ True science, he avers, is reverent; is the ally of religion; 
! and establishes inconteetibly the existence of a personal 
; Deity. Thore are to be two volumes, tills being the first. 
The book will command, we think, a very largo audienoo, 

> It is sincerely and earnestly written. 

\ England Without And Within. By Richard Grant White. I 
vol.y 12mo. Boston: Houghton, MiJJlin A Co. —This is ono of 

> the best books on England that has over been printed. Tho 
| author Is at onco American and cosmopolitan, critical and 
| fair, keen in observation, and graphic in description. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

For WnAT Shall We Subscribe? —For “Peterson,” of j 
Course. No other lady’s book, according to the unauimous ■ 
verdict of the press, combines so many merits, or is furnished • 
for so low a price. It is not a mere catchpenuy, as so many 
others are; but gives the best in every department: art, j 
literature, and fashion, alike. Says the Lebanon (Pa.) Stan- j 
danl: “ It is ahead of all others.” Says the Otsego (Mich.) t 
Union: “ All the stories are always good: in fact, only the ; 
▼ery best are given." Says the Maysville (Iowa) Mine: j 
“Altogether, the cheapest and best of its kind.” Says the ) 
Alexandria (Minn.) News: “The October number is un- j 
usually good, even for this incomparable lady’s book: the > 
steel engraving is one of exceptional beauty; and bo is the j 
colored steel fashion-plate, with its five charniiug-looking, ‘ 
exquisitely dressed ladies.” Says the Rock wood (Tenn.) j 
Republican: “ Where only one periodical is taken, * Peterson’ j 
should be that one: the inducements to subscribers and <! 
clubs, for 1882, are unprecedented.” The Lynn (Maas) j 
Reporter says: “By subscribing for ‘Peterson,’ you will 
save many dollars, through its excellent fashion directions.” 5 
The Ridgway (Pa.) Democrat says that the articles “ are of ; 
a much higher character than ordinary: the ‘Crimson 5 
Phial,’ by Lucy II. Hooper, is a very powerful story.” Let \ 
old subscribers ask their friends to try it for one year only. \ 
No\er was it so good as it will be in 1882. A specimen will \ 
be sent, gratis, if written for, to whoever wishes to get up a ! 
club. Let your friends tee for themselves. We do not fear > 
comparison. j 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, in nervous diseases. W. A. 
Hammond, M. D., late Surgeon General of the U. S. Array, > 
said that uuder the use of arsenic and Ilorsford’s Acid Phos- \ 
phate, a young lady recovered her reason, who had been | 
rendered iusane by a dream. ^ 

$ _ 

MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany— Or the Garden, Field and Forest.] j 

BT ABRAM LTVEZEY, A. M., M. D. j 

No. XI.— Cranesbill — Geranium Maculatum. \ 

(From the Greek, gcranos , a crano; tho beaked fruit re- > 
semhling a crane’s bill.) $ 

Cranesbill, Crowfoot, or Spotted Geranium, possesses & t 
stem one to two feet high, dichotomouely branched above, of a > 
grayish-green color, and thickly covered with reflexed hairs; j 
leavcB, three to five, or even seven, parted, and variously in- j 
ciscd, two to three inches long; pale-green, and marked with j 
paler Mutches. Radical leaves hare petioles six to eight 
inches in length; stem leaves opposite, and petioles shorter j 
as they ascend. The flowers are large, purple; petals five, j 
twice as long as tho calyx, borne on peduncles springing from > 
the forks of the stem, each bearing two flowers on short j 
pedicels. Stamens ten, the five alternate filaments being j 
longer than the others. Tho fruit consists of five aggregate j 
ono-sccdcd capsules, attached by a beak to the pereisteut style, j 
curling up and scattering the seed when ripe. The root is [ 
fleshy, horizontal, half-inch thick, besot with short fibres, j 
When dried, it is flattened, contorted, wrinkled, of an umber- l 
brown color; Internally reddish-gray, Inodorous, astringent j 
taste, but void of bitterness or unpleasantness. It is found [ 
throughout the United States, growing in damp, open woods, j 
hedges, low grounds, etc., flowering in May. j 

I have thus minutely described it, for it is a very useful j 
medicinal plant—one of the few that mothers can use 6afely, j 
and often with much benefit, and save medical fees, which j 
can be used for household comforts. j 

This plant was known to the Indians, at a very early i 


period, as possessed of valuable astringent properties. 
Mothers can take one ounce of the dried root, boil in one 
and a-half pints of water to a pint, and use it for sore mouth, 
sore throat, “falliug of tho palate,” inflammation of the 
fauces, etc. It, unlike most astringents, lias no unpleasant 
tasto; and can, therefore, be readily administered to infants, 
children, and women of delicate stomachs. Long, long years 
ago, it was highly extollod by Professors Barton and liberie, 
in cholera infantum , chronic diarrhoea, and dysentery; in such 
cases, as well os in hemorrhages and aphthous ulceration of 
the throat, geranium can bo more satisfactorily used than 
kino, catechu, or any of the foreign astringents. To infants, 
the root, boiled in milk, is often given. The decoction may 
be both used os a garble, and token in doses of half to one 
wineglassful, by adults; one tcaspoonful to one tablespoon- 
full, to infants and children. It must be borne in mind by 
mothers, that this species of geranium is called alum root, in 
mauy parts of the country ; which, however, is a very dif¬ 
ferent plant, kuown by botanists os Heucherh Americana , with 
the following characters: Order , Saxifragacex ; named in 
honor of J. Iloniy Ileuclicr, a German botanist Leave*, 
radical, rouudish cordate, (somewhat sevcn-lobed,) throe to 
four inches long and as wide; on petioles often eight to ten 
inches long. No proper stem, but scope, (often two or three 
from the same root,) leafless, and two to three feet high, 
rather slender, terminating in a raceme six to twelve iachcs 
long. Flatters, petals five, small, whitish, with a tingo of 
purple; calyx five-cleft; stamens five. 

It is found in thickets, fence-rows, and flowers in June 
and July. 

Tho root of this plant, the part used, is somewhat com¬ 
pressed, knotty and irregular. It is powerfully astringent, 
and is one of the Indian remedies, used by them in powder 
to cure “open” cancer, and other ill-couditioned ulcers, 
w’ouuds, etc. It is only necessary to say that all vegetable 
astringents, of which tannin is the active principle, are quite 
useful In “ old sores ” or ulcere, proper attention being given 
to the general health or system. There are several other 
species noted by Wood, two of which possess, probably 
similar properties. 

PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

49“Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CIIINN, Marrlkhkad, Mass. All communicar 
tions are to be headed: “ For Peterson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the ans\vers/“®fl 

No. 129 .—Charade. 

My first’s a preposition small; 

But ’tis of froquent use. 

My second, if yon say to me. 

You will my wish refuse. 

My third’s a coin, of value small; • 

Tis used by different races, 

Both in the Western Hemisphere, 

And trans-Atlantic places. 

My whole is what a person, ne’er 
Convicted of a crime, 

Li said to be; but can, I trust, 

Be said of me and mine. 

Elmira, N 7. Dram. 

No. 130.— Wheel Puzzle. 

* * • 

• • * 

* * * 


♦ * • 

« * * 

• • a 
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The wheel has eight spokes, and each spoke has four 
letters, including hub. Begin at left middle spoke, and read 
"round with the suu.” 

Erom spoke to hub. —L A term used in card-playing. 2. To 
waver. 3. Sin. 4. Denomination of Chinese money. 6. 
Sin. 6. A man's name. 7. A miner’s compass. 8. To 
render blind. 

Prom hub to spoke. —1. A hinge of a door. 2. An oblique 
▼tow. 3. To exist 4. An artificial trench. 5. To exist 
t. A man's name. 7. Placed. 8. Dregs. 

External *.—Simulates. 

Hav taport, N. 8. Amt, 

No. 131.— Cross-Word Enigma. 

My first is in watch, but not in look. 

My second’s in stream, but not in brook. 

My third is in tell, but not in blab. 

My fourth ia.in take, but nut in grab. 

My fifth is in lover, but not in wife. 

My whole is something essential to life. 

DarirngUm, 8. C. Mias A. A. Muldkow. 

Answers Next Month. 

Answers to Puzzles in tub October Number* 


1. Clove Pink. 

2. China Aster. 

3. Mourning Bride. 

4. Tube Rose. 

5. English Ivy. 

6. Old Maid's Pink. 

7. Four o’clock. 


S 

POT 

LUNAR* 
AMI ABLE 
SEDIT IOUS 
HEDERAOEOU 


No. 125. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 


IDAHO 

ODORS 

DEBIT 

DINED 

TENET 

No. 127. 

Overestimated. (Over “ S ” “ T ” matod.) 


< HOME GARDENING. —No. I. 

| How To Manage A Fern-Table. —Very few flowering 
} plants can be successfully grown, for any length of time, in 
\ town rooms, without the aid of a professional gardener; but 
t the house in which ferns will not grow, with a very little care, 

\ must bo looked upon as in an unfavorable condition for 
^ human life—either the surrounding atmosphere must be 
j bad, or the house atmosphere has become vitiated, from 
' some cause or other: probably, from want of sufficient sun, 
or from insufficient ventilation, both of which are necessary 
; to carry off the gas and breathing refuse, which is so injurious 
to both animal and vegetable life. 

Many persons say that after taking the trouble to bring 
home good fern-roots from the woods, they cannot get them 
to root In the pots. This, in most instances, arises from the 
fact that the roots are taken out of tho ground in the wrong 
way, and are likewise planted in the wrong way. 

In lifting a fern-root, be sure to cut a good knot of the soil 
in which it grows, along with it, and take care to disturb 
the root-fibres as little os possible. 

If tho plant cannot—as is often tho case—be potted the 
same day In which It Is taken from the ground, place it In 
a shallow dish, with a little water, until convenient to pot. 
Be sure not to put too much water in the dish, ns this will ' 
loosen the earth from the fibres of tho root, and a period of 
decay will probably be the result. If a dish is not available, 
damp the earth well, and roll it up in paper. 

Potting. —In potting the plants, first of all, make a good 
drain in the bottom of the pot, with small pieces of broken 
tile, stones, or pieces of sand. Then place, over this, some 
good, fresh mould; stand the root In the middle of the pot, 
and pressing the root gently downwards, fill in the vacant spaces 
underneath and around it, leaving about an inch from the 
edge of the pot, and taking special care not to smother tho 
crown of the root—that is, the part from which tho leaves or 
fronds appear to spring. After the planting, a good drenching 
with water helps to send tho fibres into the mould; and if 
tho plants are kept out of a strong light for a day or so, so 
much the better. By following the above simple plan, we 
find the plants root quickly, and seldom, or never, loso any 
of their freshness by the change. Do not let tho pots bo too 
large; If so, the roots will straggle, and tho fronds will bo 
small. Do not beet tho earth down in tho pots, but leave it 
free and crumbly. 

Position. —A window facing the south or west is the best 
for ferns. The general belief is that ferns do not like the 
sun, but they do like both air and warmth. 

Many fern-tables are below the level of the window, and 
in these cases, the plants do not thrive well; tho heat glvea 
vitality to the roots in a natural way, besides absorbing 
superfluous moisture, which would, otherwise, sour at the 
roots of the plants, and hurt them. The fern-table should 
bo on a level with the window-sill. We will add, that plants, 
grown without cover of any kind, are much more vigorous 
and healthy, than those In Wardian cases, or under bell- 
glasses. In our next number, we shall conclude this article, 
with somo general remarks. 


0 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in this Cook-Book hoe been tested by • 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATUS, ETC. 

Economical Dishes.— The following Joints are Inexpensive, 
and admit of great varieties of dressing, for two people only: 
A small leg of mutton will make three hot dinners, thus: cut 
it in two; boil the knuckle end, and serve it with caper 
sauce and mashed turnips; cut some slices from the upper 
end, and cook like cutlets, dipping them in eggs and bread¬ 
crumbs, and frying in lard; roast the remainder. Neck of 
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FASniORS FOR NO V*E MBEE 


mutton will moke three dishes: pore off a good deal of the $ milk and water, and mix into it enough flour to form a thin 
fat, which is excellent for puddings, and roast the best end; '> batter; then quickly and lightly add one pint of milk, in 
divide the remainder into two equal parts—one will make a ' which is dissolved one ounce of salt, and one and three- 
good haricot, the other may bo boilod, or dressed as cutlets. > quarter ounces of compressed yeast. Leave the remainder 
A large fowl is an economical thing: roast for first day; a { of the flour against the sides of the pan; cover the pan with 
leg grilled with bacon is a sufficient breakfast for two; tricaseo ) a cloth, and set it in a place free from draught, for three- 
the remaindor, or hash it with gravy. By a judicious va- \ quarters of an hour; then mix in the rest of the flour, until 
nation of the abovo dishes, relieved occasionally by veal '»the dough will leave the bottom and side* of the pan, and let 
cutlets, pork and mutton-chops, rump-steak, etc., the neces- \ it stand two hours and a-half. Finally, divide the mass into 
sity for placing cold meat on tho tablo may be altogether ! one-pound pieces, to bo cut in turn into twolvo parts each, 
avoided. > This gives square pioces, about three inches and a-half thick. 

Split Pea Soup .—Mako a broth of somo water, that corned \ each oorner of which is token up and folded over to tho cen- 
beef or salt pork has been boiled in, and some beef bones, j tre, and then the cakes ore turned over on a dough-board to 
Bo not let it be too salt; in that case, use half water. Tut < rise for holf-an-hour,wlien they are put into a hot oven, that 
one quart of split peas in enough of the water to cover ) bakes them in ten minutes. 

them; when they have stewed soft, mash them through a j Egg Loaf .—One pound of dough, two ounces of butter, two 
colander, and then mix with them two quarts of tho broth, j ounces of pounded sugar, two eggs. Beat all well togethor, 
in which the bones havo been boiling; odd one onion, and \ in a basin, in tho same manner as eggs are beaten, only t wing 
one turnip, chopped up, ami one carrot, grated. Just before l tho hand instead of the whisk; set in a plain mould to rise 
serving, put small pieces of toast in the soup. j for three-quarters of an hour, then bake in a quick oven. 

Jloasl Pigeons .—"Wipe them quite dry; truss them, and \ When cut, it should have tho appearance of lioneycomh. 
season them insido with pepper aud salt, and put a piece of j This is a very nice breakfast-cake, and w ill make delicious 
butter the size of a wulnut iu each, rut them down to a \ toast when stale. 


sharp fire, and baste them all the time they are cooking. 
They will tako about half-an-hour. Garnish thorn with fried 
parsley, and servo w ith a tureen of bread sauce. 

Hung Beef .—It should be soaked for a few' hours, then 


Currant Suxet Loaf .—Mix two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, with ono pound of flour; theu rub into it 
four ounces of butter, as for pastry; add eight ounces of 
currants, six ounces of sugar, and one pint of milk, in which 


boiled slowly until tender, with carrots and cabbages. It is s one heaping tcaspoonful of carbonate of soda has been dis- 
best eaten cold, or it may be shaved or grated, aud served on \ solved; «uld a little salt, spice to taste, and Lake. The addition 
buttered toast. Alices of it can bo broiled on a gridiron, \ of two beaten eggs, and four ounces of citron, makes a rich 
and served with auy green vegetables. > loaf. 

desserts \ J°h mv J Cahc. —Throe cupfuls of sour milk, two eggB, beaten 

^ J \ light, half-cupful of melted butter, a tablcspoouful of sugar. 

Curate's Pudding .—Beat the yolks of two eggs with two > one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in tho milk, teaspoonful of 


ounces of flour, and ono tablesi>oonful of milk; set half-a- 
plnt of milk, less tho tablesjKxmful, on tho fire, with two 
ounces of sugar, and two ounces of butter; make them hot, 
but do not let them boil; wlieu the flour and eggs aro beaten 
quite smooth, suld the hot milk, etc., also tho whites of tho 
eggs, beaten very light. Mix thoroughly, and pour into 
four saucers, buttered aud heated hot; balto twenty minutes 


salt; mix all t. gather, with sufficient corn meal to make ; 
thin batter. Bako on a griddle. 


FASIIIONS FOB NOVEMBEB. 


in a quick oven; when cooked a light-brown color, lay two j Fig. i.—Visitixg-1)*ess or Blue-Gray Cashmere. Tho 
cf them on a dish spread with plum or other Jam, place the ' skirt is edged with a plaiting of maroon-colored silk. Abovo 
other two on top, and servo at once. > this is a narrow rufllc, and a puff of the cashmere. Tho 

Plum Pudding Without Suet. —Half-pound of flour, half- j bodice is pointed and shirred, back and front, and there is a 
pound of currants, half-pound of grated carrots, half-pound > thick cord with tassels about tbo waist. Below' tho long 
of grated potatoes, quarter-pound of butter, two ounces of » point, and passing below the hips, is a broad band of cash- 
sugar; mix all together, adding a little salt, and any other >' mere, of the color of the dress, broch6d in maroon, with 
approved seasoning; boil iu a buttered basin on hour and \ 1 tends of maroon plush above and below tho figure. Large 
a-half, and servo with sweet sauce. A large spoonful of ) collar of maroon plush, which opens over a piece of the 


molasses is an agreeable addition. Somo persons use butter, 
in tho place of suet, for puddings, os it makes them lighter 
and more digestible. 

Castle Puddings .—Two eggs, their weight in butter, flour 
and white sugar. Tut the butter in a pau before the firo till 
half melted, then beat into a cream. Beat the yolks and 
whites of the eggs together for ten minutes, mix gently with 
the butter, odd tho sugar, and then tho flour, by degrees, 
with a very little nutmeg and grated lomon-peeL Put It into 
five or six cups: half fill them, and bake in a slow oven, 
cdxmt half-an-hour. 

Italian Cream .—Melt three-quarters of an ounco of isin¬ 
glass in half-piut of milk, with a stick of cinnamon, and a 
small piece of lemon-peel in it; into one pint of rich cream 
put some granulated sugar, the juice of three oranges, and a 
glass of brandy; whisk them up well, and then strain tho 
isinglass in it when cold, and whip them all together; when 
it gets thick, put in a mould; place on ice, in a very oool 
place. 

cakes, etc. 

Jlotc to Make V/r**a Bread .—Sift in a tin pan fonr pounds 
of flour; bonk it up against tho sides, pour in ono quart of 


broch6d material. The cuffs correspond. Ilat of blue-gray 
felt, trimmod with maroon plumes, and bound with maroon 
plush. 

Fio. 11. — Visiting or Beceftion-Dress or Black Bro¬ 
caded Velvet, worn over a petticoat of yellow satin, which 
is gathered in the upper part, and trimmed below with alter¬ 
nate ruffles of yellow and black satin. Tbo bottom of the 
skirt is edged with a ruffle of dark-red satin. Tho sleeves 
and bow at the waist aro of the color of the lowest ruffle. 
Bonnet of black velvet, with dark-rod strings and yellow 
and dark-red feathers. 

Fig. iii.—Carriage or Walking-Dress of Wine-Coi> 
ored Silk. Tho cloak Is of black satin marvelcuse , gauged 
Lock and front, at the nock, and with wide Mother llubbard 
sleeves. Tho cloak Is trimmed with rich black lace. Black 
satin bonnet, faced with wine-colorcd velvel, and trimmed 
with black feathers. 

Fio. iv.—'Walking-Dress or Brown-Plaid Woo lex Ma¬ 
terial. At the bottom Is a ruffle of tho plaid, over this is a 
shirt, gathered at the waist, end attached to a rather loose- 
fitting body. Tho front of tbo skirt is of a plain material, and 
is looped up low at the sides. It faces tho plaid back of the 
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dress, and Is turned up, so as to show the facing. The back 
is slightly draped. Large cape, with pointed hood, lined 
with the plain material. This costume is only suitable for 
out-of-door wear. 

Fio. v.— Evening-Dews or Black Batik, bf 4 chess- 
pattern, worn over a plain black satin skirt, trimmed with 
many ruffles. The bodice is low and pointed, and the whole 
Is trimmed with steel-bead embroidery. Red flowers on the 
bodice and in the hair. 

Fios. vi. and vii. —Front and Back or a New-Stylx 
Dress, either for the house, or for a walking-costume. It is 
of brown satin and silk, trimmed with old-gold braid. The 
flounce that borders the skirt is plaited and kilted, and 
trimmed with five rows of braid. The three scarves that 
cross the tablier are fastened at the right side, under a cluster 
of ribbon loops. The long bodice has a large Rlgence collar. 
At the back, the full draperies fall square on the skirt. The 
basque terminates with fan-shaped plaitiugs of satin. Large 
simulated pockets on the basque, and pointed collar. For a 
walking-dress, the material could be of gray camel’s-hair and 
silk, and the braid of a darker shade of gray than the 
camelVhair. 

Fioa. viii. and ix.— Walking-Dress, Front and Back, 
or Almond-Colored Cloth. It is trimmed with brown vel¬ 
vet, and fastened with dark-brown buttons. The twrretts on 
the cape are outlined with velvet. The skirt is piped with 
velvet, to correspond with the cape. The collar is of velvet 
The dress is of two shades of brown, and the bonnet is of 
brown felt, trimmed with almond-colored feathers. 

Fio. x.—Cloak or Black Corded Silk. It is half tight- 
fitting, with Mother Hubbard sleeves of black satin de 
Lyons. At the back, it is filled in with long plaitings of the 
satin de Lyons, headed by jet ornaments. A long jet trim¬ 
ming extends from the waist In the middle of the back. The 
front is cut away, and the whole trimmed with crimped tape 
fringe. The drees is of corded silk, and corresponds with 
the cloak. It has two narrow satin de 'Lyons knife- 
plaitings at the bottom. The train is short. Muff of blAck 
plush. Bonnet of black plush, trimmed with cords and tas¬ 
sels, and black feather. 

Fio. xi.—Toque or Seal-Colored Brown Plush, with 
upturned brim of the same, and a gilt bear's claw. 

Fio. xii. —Collar or 8eal-Brown Plush, tied with brown 
an tin ribbon. 

Fio. x in.—H ouse-Dress or Laurel-Green Cashmere. 
The skirt is a deep plaiting, with a double kilting of red at 
the edge. The tunic, which opens at the side, fastens 
with a satin bow. The bodice has panier* fichu, and cuff* of 
laurel-green spotted foulard. 

Fio. x rv.—L ight-Gray Plush Bonnet, trimmed with 
gray satin ribbon, and a very full spray of pink rosebuds and 
green leaves. No full-blown roses. Gray cloth jacket, with 
gray plash collar. 

Fio. xv.—Murr or Brown Seal-Skin, trimmed with 
bow and ends of brown satin ribbon. 

Fio. xvi.—Bonnet toe Visiting, Concert, or Opera, of 
white satin, loosely covered with white tulle; wide, white 
tulle strings. The edge, around the face, is covered with a 
row of glossy plumage, and feathers of the same color are 
placed on the left 6ide. 

General Remarks. —As will be seen by our letter from 
Paris, plush, both ribbed and plain, will bo very much worn 
this winter. It is rather expensive, when of good quality, 
and that being the case, it is, iu many .instances, employed 
only for collars, cuffs, and other trimmings. All the woolen 
goods are extensively used, and the finer ones are preferred 
*o silks, for out-of-door wear, by the most fastidious people. 
For receptions, visiting, etc., silk, satin, velvet, and plush 
are worn. However, for those occasions, costumes of 
woolen material, stylishly made and trimmed, are equally 
popular. 

For a very kandtome loUetts, and one that will oOtot much 
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j less than the velvets, plush, etc., we know of nothing that 

I will take the place of the “nonpareil velveteen .,” which comes 
in all the new dark colors, as well as in black. The rich, 
dark wine-red, as well as the amaranth color, are especially 
beautiful; and all the colors have the appearance of a very 
handsome velvet A skirt of this velveteen, with a plain 
} satin, brocaded or watered silk basque, would make a most 
stylish costume; or, if a plainer effect was wanted, the whole 
costume could be made of the velveteen, if it was of a dark 
plain color. This velveteen is sold at all the stores. 

Skirt* still cling closely In front; but are much more 
puffed out at the back. Panier* are more worn than they 
have been, the effect of which is obtained by having the 
drapery drawn away from the front of the upper skirt or 
basque, so as to form some fullness on the hips. But, after 
] all, panier* look well only on very slim people. 

> The trimming* of ibrta vary with the fancy of the wearer, 
' or with the material. Knife-plaitings are so elegant, that 
> they are still worn; but fashion soon tires of even the most 
£ elegant things, and needs a change; so box-plaits, large and 
> small, gathered ruffles, ruffles cut in leaf-shaped edges, 
| pipings, folds, etc., are all employed. 

Apron front*, much wrinkled, are still popular. These are 
drawn back, full across the hips, and fastened underneath a 
full puff, or very large bow at the back. 

> All kind* of bodices, that are becoming to the figure, are 
’ fashionable. The coat basque, the tight-fitting cuirass waist, 
points back and front, round waists with belts (for slim 
figures) are all equally worn, while the polonaise or princess 
dress is ns great a favorite as ever. 

The Pekin* (which are stripes) are used for either petti- 
j coats, basques, or trimmings; but these stripes ought to be 
very gently employed by tall people. For out-of-door wear, 
> they are dark; but for house-dress, especially for evening- 
dress, any gay color may bo employed. 

Many email flounces, covering the entire skirt, are popular 
for young, slender people; while for older ones, these flounces 
extend only up the back of the dress, or up the front, under 

I the overskirt, that opens panier-unse. 

For dress trimmings , laces, fringes, all kinds of bead trim¬ 
ming, gimp, etc., are nsed, and put on in such different 
styles, that it is Impossible to describe them. Each wearer 
suits her own fancy. Many gilt ornaments are worn, to pin 
up, and fasten dresses; but these soon become common, and 
are too showy to be popular long. 

AU kinds of flehua, collarettes, ties, etc., are fashionable. 
They serve to vary a plain toilette, and are usually becoming. 
They may be made of lace, net, or mull, and trimmed with 
lace, ribbon, and flowers. 

Mantles, cloaks, jackets, etc., assert as great a latitude in 
fashion as mantles. The large cloaks will be worn during 
the winter, made of satin, velvet (plain or brocaded), and fine 
camel’s-hair; while for ordinary wraps, ail kinds of cloth 
are used. 

Bonnets and hats, large and small, are equally worn. 
Feathers are still fashionable. The small tufts of ostrich 
plumes are more general than one long one, though, of 
course, the shape of the bonnet or hat decides the style of 
the trimming. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue des Petits Champs. 

"With the approach of cold weather, one commences to 
consider the proper fashions for the winter season. Dark 
colors, and sober, neutral tints, will be the most in vogue. 
Red is less in favor than it has been heretofore, except in 
the matter of hats and bonnets, which, in that brilliant hue, 
go -Hell with dark-brown, or black dresses. One of the new 
colors, or rather a revival for the present season, Is the pretty, 
soft gray, that used to be known as stone-color. Plush will 
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CHILDRENS FASHIONS. 


be largely employed tills season for jackets, underskirts, and , bonnet appears to bare had its day, while the small, compact 
bonnets. A new and very handsome quality is shown for ' capote is more in vogue than ever. These smaller bonnata 
the first two purposes; it has an immensely long nap, and are made of velvet and plush, either singly or in combination, 
has a silky, furry appearance, that is very effective. For ; and are trimmed with puffs of ribbon, or with torsades of 
bonnets, the short-napped, velvety plush is used,, and also \ velvet, or with clusters of velvet flowers. These last are 
tnc ribbed And faucy varieties. One of these last is very 1 very fnahiouatde, the pansy being the favorite blossom, 
effective. It has transverse stripes of the long nap, alternating ; Eveiy variety of this beautiful flower is copied in velvet, 
with the shorter; and when covering a bonnet-frame, looks l every mark and shading on the.petals being perfectly re¬ 
like rows of soft floss-silk fringe. produced. Cut jet beads, of medium size, are also used, to 

Pekin stuffs, in inch-wide stripes of plush and cloth, are ! border the edges of these small bonnots. The striugs are 
shown, to be mode up with the plain plush, and are very ‘ either in bias velvet, lined with surah, or are composed of a 
rich and tasteful-looking. In plain materials, heavy twilled j wide, watered ribbon. Bonnets with crowns of ribbed plush, 
cashmeres, and soft, mixed lady’s cloths, will be much worn aDd fronts, face-trimmings, and strings of velvet, are very 
for demi-toilette. For full dress, a heavy twilled surah is handsome. Ou the large Gaingboroujh and Rubens hata, 
shown, to replace the soft, light surah, of summer wear; it is ; long ostrich plumes and very large ornaments of jet are used ; 
either made up by itself, or combined with pekin, or with j the hats themselves being of soft, long-napped felt. They 
plaid satius These last come in very brilliant hues on dark > come in all the dark fashionable colors to match the 
groundwork, and are quite subs taut ini in quality. I have / costumes. Toques, or rather turban bats, will be much 
seen a plaid of vivid scarlet and pale-bluo on a seal-brown \ worn by young girls during the coming winter. They are 
ground, the whole enriched with Hues of gold. This was to / shown in velvet, as well as In peacock, lophophore, and phcaa- 
be made up with plain brow'n surah or velvet, for a dinner- ] ant feathers, and are very becoming to a round, fresh face, 
dress. Plaid velvets and plushes are also used for street \ Black feather toques, iu particular, are very stylish. 


wear. Waists are still made of the basque shape, slightly \ Surah will be much used, this winter, for ball-dresBes for 
pointed before and behind, or, at the back, the point may be \ young ladies. The trimming will be silk embroidery. Pala 
replaced by a deep, square-cut prolongation of the basque, j salmon-pink will be a favorite color for theee dresses, though 


Around the edge of the basque, several rows of cording in i 
satin, or rather narrow, bias folds, are placed, the Bleevee t 
l>ciug finished with three or four wider bias folds, set with a j 
bow of satin ribbon under the waist. ? 

For evening-dress, for married ladies, watered silk, com- j 
bined with plain satin, is much in vogue; though dresses of j 
brocade and satlu are still popular. The watered eilk, how- i 
ever, has the attraction of novelty. I was lately shown a > 
wedding-dress, for a young French lady, which was very ' 
effective and stylish. The basque corsage, and the long train, j 
which was fully four yards in length, were of hoavy, white, \ 
watered silk. The corsage was finished with bias folds of $ 
white satin, after the style I have described above. The \ 
front was trimmed with curved ruffles of blond lace, ex- j 
tending down the front of the skirt, and set with small j 
bouquets of orange-blossoms. The long train was drawn < 


back from the skirt-front, which was of white satin, laid 
in four full horizontal folds, at either side of the lace trim¬ 
ming, and caught together at top and bottom with lines of 
shirring. At the sides, a repetition of the blond lace ruffles 
and orange-blossoms met the sides o* the train. An immensely 
long garland of orange-blossoms was attached to the throat, 
by a small bouquet; it crossed the front of the corsage, and 
w as continued down the left side of tho train to the ground. 
The veil was of sod, unhemmed tulle, and was confined by 
a wreath of orange-blossoms, with a long spray falling down 
the back. 

I was also shown another dress, in black satin mervedleva, 
which was of so convenient a style, that I hasten to describe 
it, for the benefit of my readers. It was adapted either to 
be worn as a street-dress, or as a dinner-dress. The front 
was composed of wide, plaited puffings, alternating with 
Btrips of the material, of equal width, down which was set 


an elaborate passementerie, In jet, simulating embroidery. 1 
The back of the skirt was made short, the upper part being 
looped in full draperies, and the lower being covered with 
two plaited flounces. Just below the lowest puff of the 
drapery, and concealed it^ wds a it»w df buttons, by 
moans of which a round train, bordered with a narrow 
plaited flounce, could be attached to the skirt, thus making 
the toilette suitable for a dinner-dress. The corsago was a 
pointed basque, trimmed down the front and around the 
cufifc with jet passementerie, like that on the skirt-front 


This same dress has been repeated in dark-blue surah, with 
a passementerie of gold end crystal beads. 

Bonnets are pretty much any shape and size that one likes 
to wear, and the same may be said of hats; but the poke 


white will maintain its prodominance. Ostrich leather fan 
are more fashionable than ever for evening wear. 

Lucy H. floors*. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fiq. i.—Walkino-Dress or Brown Cashmere, for a girl. 
The underskirt is laid in large plaits. The overdress has a 
round apron-shaped front, and a large puff at the back, 
falling over square ends. The jacket, of the same material, 
is doee-Atting, lined with heavy red flannel, and, like the 
skirt, is trimmed with a silk and wool material, of a brown 
and old-gold plaid. 

Fros. n. and iii.—Back and Front or a Girl’s Pale¬ 
tot, made of gray beaver cloth. It is half-fitting at the 
back; but straight and loose in front The cape Is double- 
breasted, and has large revere of tege-colored plush. At the 
back is a pointed hood, lined with striped satin, and 
trimmed with the plush. The culls and large pockets are 
also of plush. 

Fio. iv.— Boy’s Scotch Car, made of dark-blue doth. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, we some time fiance established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni¬ 
tion that hat followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing (he best selected goods from the eastern markets, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, tee again call attention to our unsurpassed ad¬ 
vantages for supplying EVERYTH I NO used in the HOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the lid indudes 
LadiesGentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits , 
Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it hat beea established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. CXrculars are 
free to arty one writing for them , containing full particulars, aad 
mode of doing business. Remember aR are served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else in leant of goods or wearing appartL 
Address aU communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P, 0 >. BOX PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Snuffles, Slugs, Grc^n Virus, 
Disgusting Mucous, and 
Reservoirs of 

CATARRHAL POISON. 


It is but two years since the discovery by Wei De Meyer 
was announced. In this brief period, the remarkable cures 
effected by this new treatment of Catarrh (Innoculation) 
has caused Wei I>e Meyer's Catarrh Cure to become 
known throughout the world, and the quantity sent out is 
something incredible. These gratifying results could have 
come only from quick demonstration ; for, in a majority of 
cases, not more than one package was used to effect the 
cure. 8ufferera can, wilhont expense, investigate the state¬ 
ments made by the cured themselves, describing every 
variety of symptoms, and published in Wei De Meyer’s 
Treatise (mailed free). Some very very bad coses, and of 
five, ten, and twenty years standing. 

Mrs. Emma C. Howes, 39 West Washington Square, 
New York. “After suffering and doctoring thirty 
ye*re, two packages cured me. 

Bev. C. H. Taylor, 140 Noble Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. “One package effected a radical cure.” 

Ber. A. P. Freise, Cairo (Green Co.) New York. “A 
marvel. Six cures by it in my parish.” 

Hew. W. H. Sumner, Frederick, Maryland. . “Seven 
cases of Catarrh in my family are being treated with 
your cure, with the most satisfactory results.” 

Bev. Charles J. Jones, New Brighton, 8.1. “Worth 
ten times its cost Tried many remedies; feared that I 
should have to bring my ministry to a close. Wei Do 
Meyer’s Catarrh Cure did the work. I am better than 
for years.” 

Stammel Benedict, Jr., Jeweller, 729 Broadway, New 
York. “ 1 cannot speak too highly of it. Completely 
cured her of Chronic Catarrh.” 

Paul Boyton, tho Champion Swimmer. “ Bren quicker 
than represented. I carry Wei De Meyer's Cure with 
me.” 

George W. Rambright, 73 Biddle Street, north of Gay 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. “Suffered nine years; 
could not work. I owe raj^ life to God aDd Wei De 
Meyer’s Catarrh Cure.” 

Doctor F. N. Clark, Dentist, 8 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California. “Had Catarrh fourteen 
years. Wei De Meyer cured me.” 

Mrs. S. B. Leighton, New Market, New Hampshire. 
“On tho third day it brought away a great polypus, 
with & disgusting string on it, and Ualf-a-cupful green 
mucus and dry scales.” 

Doctor T. K. Gray, Druggist, Minneapolis,Minnesota. 
“ I send you testimonials from seven persons cured of 
Catarrh by We! Do Meyer’s Preparation. (One of these 
is the wifo of Doctor A. D. Williams, Brooklyn Centre, 
who had Catarrh fourteen years.)” 

D. G. McKelvey, Government Inspector, 167 Mott 
8treet,New York. “The poison had eaten through my 
nose. My taste, smell, and health were entirely gene. 
I could not breathe through my nostrils, and I had 
becomo an object of loathing and disgust. My lost 
6enses are all restored, and I am entirely well, from the 
use of Wei De Meyer’# Catarrh Cure.” 

Mrs, M. Patterson, Provo, Utah, “For twonty-four 
years, I have been a mass of loathsome mucus and 
foul odors. Your Cure seems to tear away the dry 
scales, and uncork a reservoir of putrid matter and 
stringy tumor, virulent with life. Gallons, yes, barrels 
of this sickening stuff were brought from my nostrils 
and throat, daring the first two months.” 

Etc., Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Wei Dc Meyer's Catarrh Cure Is sold by drug- 
gists, or delivered by ua (carriage paid) at 81.00 a package. 

' To clubs, six packages far $5.00. Treatise mailed free. 

D. B. DEWEY & CO., 

188 Fulton Street, New York. 

(Opposite St. Paul's Churchyard.) 



The “NONPAREIL VELVETEEN” is a new 
material, possessing the lustre, softness, and 
depth of rich, solid color of the best Lyons Vel¬ 
vet ; is very desirable, and is adapted to every 
purpose, to which Silk Velvet may be applied. 

It is made in the various shades of black, and 
all the new and desirable colors, and is sold at 
as low a price as ordinary Velveteen. 

The trade mark (represented above) is stamped 
on the back of each yard of the goods, without 
which none are genuine. 

For sale by all first-class dry goods dealers 
throughout the U. S. 



For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
COSSET 

SKIRT SUPPORTER, 

nr T« NOT EXCELLED. 

Reccntimprovcmentsadd much 
to Its already extensive populari¬ 
ty. Sample by mail, ft 50. For 
by all leading jobbers and 
Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON A CO., 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



THE 

STANDARD 

SILK 

OF THE* 

WORLD. 


I>R. WARNER’S 

CORALINE CORSETS. 



Honed with a New Material, 

called Coralino, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Corset, 
in-which the Coraliue breaks 
with six months’ ordinary 
wear. It is elnstic, pliable, 
and very comfortable, and is 
not affected by cold, heat, or 
moisture. 

Price, by mail, for Health 
or Nursing Corsets, $1.50; 
for Coraline or Flexible Hip 
Corsets, $1 25. 

For sale by lending mer¬ 
chants. Beware of worthless 
imitations, boned with cord. 
WARNER BROS., 373 Broadway, Y. 
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'no two alike), 10 ots. Agent's Largo Sample Book. 40c. 
15 Fun Cards, 10c. Cuntom Bros., Cliutonville,Oonu. 


1« a scientific, and the ONLY 
KNOWN harmless, pleasant ami 
absolutely SURE and infallible 
cure. It removes clean and com¬ 
pletely ererp one, for good, in a 
few day* only, leaving skin clear, 
smooth, aud unblemished always, 


Assorted sires. Large Eye*, easy 
to thread, 8ilror Steel, will not 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’8 

VEGETABLE COMPOUlTD.v 


A ROLLED GOLD SOLID RING makes 

\ Beautiful and Valuable Gift for a Lady, 
Jtcntleinan or Child, and in order to secure 
now customers forour firm wo wil 1 forward, 
post paid, to any address in tho United 
States, one of our Heavy 18 K. Rolled 
Gold Rings (either band or liulf round), 
on receipt of 76 Cents in portage stamps 
and if you wish we will engrave any name 
initial*, motto or sentiment desired. or 
tho inside of tho ring, provided y« u Cut 
out this Advertisement and mail to ui 
with sunups beioreJANL'AR \30th, lHS'i. 
At tho samo time wo send your ring wo will 
mall you a bundle of our catalogues anr 
fed sure that you will be so highly pleased 
wit h tho ring, and that it will give such sat 
'-faction, that you will oblige us by dlstri 
butmg our catalogues among your frlonds 
at tho same time showing them the beautiful 
ring you have received from us. You can in 
this way aasifctus in selling other goods ol 
standard quality, which are man u tact u red 
from now and original designs, and which 
we Guarantee to give satisfaction. 

Our Future Sales is Our Profit! 

Remember. tho ring wo send you isheavv 
IS K. Rolled Gold, and tlifit tills unpic- 
x'drntcd oiler is m.ulo only to introduce our 
-oodsand catalogues in your vicinity. Our 
i)rin is well established and reliable, manu 
facturing first-class goods from tho 
PRECIOUS METAL8. 

We can only send out a limited number 
of rings at price named, and to protect our¬ 
selves from jewelers ana dealers ordering in 
liiantitles. we will insert tills advertisement 
out one time in this paper, henco require 
you to cut it out and send to us, so that we 
may know you are entitled to the benefit of 
his offer. Under no circumstances will wc 
u ndmorethan one rtngtoany pcreonsend¬ 
ing us stumps and this advertisement; but 
after you receive this ring,and others are 
desired, we will furnish 18 JK. Sol id Gold 
Rings at prices given in our Illustrated 
catalogue, varying from $3 75 to $1) 00 
each. To ascertain the size ring you wear, 
t ko a piece o f pa per ami cut 11 so that it will 
Just meet around the finger you wish to 
wear tho ring on, send Gje slip to us and we 
willsendnrmgUiatwilfTityou. State w hich 
you want, tho Rand or Half Round 
ring, and what you wish engraved on the 
' ifdde. Cut this Advertisement Out 
net send, to us, with stamps, before 
JAN’Y tiOth, I 8 $ 2 . You ran send stumps 
by mail at our ribk. Add revs 

C. W. PETTIBONE At CO., 

26 JRaiden Lane, Hew Xorh. 


PIMPLES 


BLACK HEADS,/) 
FLESH /L 
A WOR *AsP -/jfl 
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OA Gold a,1( ^ Silver Chrunio Cards, with name, 10 cotit*, 
post paid. O. I. IlEKD A Co., Nassau, N. Y. 

TR AM^IPAPPNT CARDS. Make no mistake. 

* or " 1VDi1 * They are the finest you ever Baw ! 

ins a unique scene. 25, with name on, 10c. 
HUB CARD CO., Boston, Mass. 

DO YOUR QWK PRINTINfS 

Tfflr'vM Presses and outfits from $J to $500 
jB^ flg^Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue aud 
CSSTCw^reduced price list free. 

H. HOOVER. Phil a., Pa. 

i A Lovely, Floral, Panel, Hand, A Bouquet Chromo Cards 
t±\J with name 10c. Franklin Printing Co.Now Haven,Ct. j 

urnirv A*rrrv r>nr A mi 


for all 8«c« Palatal ComplalaU nl Weakness— 
so oomnoi to oar best female population. 

It win cure entirely the worst form of Female Com¬ 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera¬ 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to tho 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve anJ expel tumors from the uternaIn 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can¬ 
cerous humors there Is checked very speedily by Its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Proetration. 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by Its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act In 
harmony with the laws that govern tho female system. 

For the euro of Kidney Complaints of either sea this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. rUCKIIAirS VEGETABLE COM¬ 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $L Six bottles for $5. Scut by mall 
In the form of pills, also in the form of loaenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Flnkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph¬ 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHA1PS 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, UUoaaua^ 
and torpidity of the liver. K cents per box. 

19" Sold by all Draggiits. 

STOUR NAME 60 alf New Style ChivLo^OuS 

■ (no two alike), 10 cta_ or 25 Extra Large Chromo Garda 


Ul H1UU8J I Ul uuuru. i Tttemna sea 

plain wrapper for 30 cents in stamps, or two for 50 rents, by 
GKO, N. STODDARD, Druggist, 1230 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Circular gives 150 testimonials 
of quick cures. 

8^*Exactly os represented, and tUo doctor reliable. 


Sample package by mail, 25 cts.; 3 packages,50 cts. You 
can make money with them. Circulars of other goods Dee. 
AGENTS WANTED. New England Novelty 
Manufacturing Co., 84 Portland St., Boston, 


LU 
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The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 

Whose Cabinet Organs have commanded highest awards at every one of the 
great world s industrial exhibitions for thirteen years, have effected more and 
greater valuable improvements in the last year than in any similar period since 
the introduction of this instrument by them, twenty years since, and are now 
offering Organs of higher excellence and enlarged capacity, also popular, me¬ 
dium and gMAT.T.icR styles of improved quality, at lower prices : $22, $30, $54, $60 
and upwards. A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 36 pp., 4to., is now 
ready, (October, 1881,) fully describing and illustrating more than 100 styles. 
This, with net prices and circulars containing much information about Organs 
generally, will be sent free and post-paid. Address them at 154 Tremont St., 
BOSTON; 46 East 14th St., NEW YORK; or 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 



nUlt inE u L n 9 

Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 

PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 

and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always In position, but Invisible to other*. 
All Conversation and even whispers heard dis¬ 
tinctly. We refer to thoee using them, bend for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address. 
H. P. K. PECK & CO.. S&8 Broadway, Now York. 


IOO Popular Songs, word* and music, 30 cts. |00 
Comic Song*, word# ami music, 30 cts. I OO Son t lm n tal 
Soi.gs, words and mush', 30 Cts. I 00 Old Favorite bongs 
words an.l music, 30cts. | 00 Opora Songs, w orris and 
music, 30 cts. IOO Home Songs, wo.-da and music, 30 
cts. 100 Irish Bongs, words and music, 30 cts. IOO 
Ethiopian Songs, word* and music, 30 cts. IOQ Boo ten 
Songs, wonls and music, 30 cts. These comprise nearly 
all of tho nmetpopular music ever published and Is the best 
bargain ever offered. Order at once. Postage stamps taken. 

World Manuf. Co* 122 Nassau St. New York 


All Cbromo Cards, New Imported Style*, name in 
fancy Script Type, 10c. Clinton A Co., North Haven, Ct. 


A Great Saving 7w Actual Cost to LIl. 


Complete Musical Outfit for 25 Gents! 


n A nn A III I Everybody loves mu«ic. and nuvrtdaji there ia either * piano, or gun or nielodeon in 

lint A I 1) Annul II almost every household ; but the cost of acquiring * iborbngh musical education is bo 

■ linilUnill I great that but tew ever attain proflcieucy in ihe art. Ituckner’* Mu*leul l hart, 

is the invention of an accomplished protestor of music, and l« a complete self-instructor for the IMuuo, Orgnn. or Mrlodcoit 
By its use any child can learn to play upon either of these instruments in a tew hour* as well as if a year was spent In practice under 
a music-teacher’s tuition. It U a great and wonderful invention, and tn/f sure hundreds ofdollats to ad who i<omiu it. Tho 
method it teaches U very simple; any one can understand it. No matter if you already have some knowledge or music; this chart will 
aid you to acquire greater proficiency. .Vo matter if you have no piano or organ in the house; you can go to some friend * house 
and practice for a short time with the Chore, become an accomplished performer, and »o be able to play wherever you go. Buckner's 
Mnsica Chart is superior to anythingof the kind ever offer sd.iiud is recommended by leading professors of music. The price of the 
Chart in $1.00, and it has never heretofore been soli ter less, but as we bate obtained control of the sale of them, and are determined 


,\c obtained control of the sale of them, and » 


to place them within the reach of all, «>«i vill send the Chart, by mail post paid, upon receipt e/Only Twenty live Cent* inpost- 
age stamps, and, as an extra inducement, we will send free fo every pur•chaser, Thirty-four Piece* of Uliolco Mu*le, part 
vocal and part Instrumental, each fnl sheet music rise, with words and music all complete, and consisting of the latest an • most 
popular ballads, songs and instrumental pieces, waitr.es, polkas, galops, marches, including the most popular airs from tho new operas 
of *• Olivette." •• Mssootte," and •• Rillee Taylor.” Sever before was so great a harirain offered to the mnHc-leving public. I'uunc 
anil (’nnslder! Buckner'S Musical Chari and Thirty-four Pieces of Splendid Mew .Ifusir— all for only Cent*! This i* no 
humbug I We are an old established publishing house, haring been In business In the same locality for years,and.having a reputation 


to sustain, cannot affo. d to offer more than weetin faithfully carry out. W* refer to any newspaper publisher In New York, likewise 
to the ('oinmerclal Agencies, to all of whom we are well known. Send 2$ Cents for the Chart and Mumo. end if yon are not perfectly 
satisfied, ire will promptly refund the money. Five Charts and five sets of Music sent for $1.00. Plcav Mute iu a hat purer you saw 

this advertisement. Address, F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 



tma t 

ANY WATCH 


MAKE ..YOUR OWN RUGS 


4 WRAP PIC’TT 7 RE 8 , 10 a ; lOnDocal- 

I comanie, loc.; 25 CliribtuiaaCard*, loc.; 

Firat Christina* Mora. 10c.; 12 Mottoes, 
.10c.; 5 ChroiuoH, <5x8, loc. -8 Oil Pictures, 9x12,10c,; 
3 Engraving*, 9x12,10a; 3 Autumn Bouquet*, 7x9, 
10a; All for 75a Stamps taken. 

J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT' 

by Watchmakers. Ry mail. 30 ct*. Ctrculrn* 
FREEoJ. S. BIRCH & CO.. 38 Dey SI..N.Y 


A N enjoyable Evening’* Entertainment for Home or 
Schools. Price 16 cent*. Catalogues of 10,000 Plays, 
Dialogues, Recitations. Books, Music, etc., Sent Fhkk. 

Happy Hours Bazar, 21 Beckman St., New York. 


■U A |k| Writing thoroughly taught 
11 Al«l#by mail or personally, 
irocured for pupils when competent, 
ar. W. G. CHAFFEE, 0*wego, N Y 


ituationa ] 
end for circul 


with CATARRH 
or BRONCHITIS 


PRINTING PRESSES 

75 cent* to $175. Circular* free. Book of Type, 10 cent*. 
40 kinds of curds, 10 cents. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 
cents. JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street. New York. 


Who honestly desrla Relief, I can furnish means of 

Permanent and Positive Cure, 

Rkv. T. P. Childs’ Remedies arc the outgrowth of hit- 
own experience. He flt>t obeyed the injunction, “ Phy¬ 
sician, heal thyself.” Hi* treatment is the only known 
means of permanent cure.— Baptist. 

I HomeTiu.atmknt. Thousand* of Testimonial*. Valua- 
ble treatise sent free. Kev.T.P. CHILDS. Troy, O. 


ful Turkish Rug Patterns Anv lady can 
71 from rags or yarn at a trifling expense. Great 
-rinanrnt business to Agents. Send stamp for clr- 
. S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass- 


JOSEPH |^ILLOTT'S 
* STEEL * 3 PEHS. 


Cold Medal, Parts, 1878. 

The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other styles, 

Sold throughout the World. 


Digitized by U^ooQLe 
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YOUR NAMP 

IV/Ull lmlUJU Now Bt/lo ChrunioCurds, 
10c. On 50 all Chrouio 
Garda, Imported Design* (no two alike), Warranted to bo 
tlio Finest Design* Published, s»'nt by leturn mail, 10c. 
Game «if Authors I8c. Wheel of Fortune Cards 25c. Blank 
Cards cheap. V. S. Card F actory, Clintonville, Ct. 

Cards, (^hrotno.Motl all new stylejmme 

til/ oul< . \ U samples 10c. Q A. 8prlng. Nortli/brd, Ct. 


DOES MV? 

WONDERFUL If I ■ 

CURES! — 

Bemuse it acts on the LITER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at tbo same time* 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison¬ 
ous humors that dovelope in Kidney and Uri¬ 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti¬ 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Nervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 


Gives a 
Yl fflMHflj 
BEAUTIFUL 
hCraploxiM. 


leaving I f smoot h, noil, pi I- 
lublc. I or Sunburn. Priestly 
llfeut, (hupped, Hough or 
Chafed 8kln, It Is the best 
firing In the world. THY 
Pearl’* White Glycerine 
r*onp 8 tuke« by mull 80c. 

-— - — * curl’s White Glycerine 

Co. Prop • Jersey City, N. J. (Sold by all Druggists* 

tyiyry A Year and ItPOnw to Agsnts. < unlit Free. 
/ l J Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


BEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY « 

Eugene B. Stork, of Junction City. Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy 
sicians had been trying for four years. 

Mrs. John Arnall.of Washington, Ohio, says 
her bor was given up to die by four prominent 

S hvsicians and that he was afterwords cured by 
idney-Wort. 

M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio 
says ho was not expected to live, l>oing bloatea 
beyond belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him. 

Anna L. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y„ says 
tluvt seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
and other complications was ended by the uso of 
Kidney-Wort. 

John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for years from liver and kidney troubles and 
after taking “laurels of other medicines," 
Kidney-Wort made him m 11. 

Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Yt., 
suffered eight years with kidney difficulty and 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 
“ well as ever.” 


40 Choice Pieces with Complete "Words 
and Music for only 21 Cents. 

The Uf ual pnee oi sheet music is 35 cents per piece, at 
that price the above 40 pieces would cost SI 4, the high 
cost of music is due to the few pieces sold of each piece and 
the large discount made to dealers. In order to introduce 
our MUSIC Into every household in the Country, we will 
send 40 pieces of our latest and best Music consisting of 
Songrs, Ballads, Ducts, Waltzes, Gallops, 
Polkas,Ac.,Arc., by the best American and Foreign 
Composers together with all the Vocal Gems from the 
Comic Operas of Olivette, Tlio Mascot and 
Billie Taylor nowall the rage in all the principal 
Cities of the Union, for only 21 Cents, (or 7 threo 
cent stamps). Elegantly Printed Full Music 
Size, Each piece is a gem and the most desirable col¬ 
lection that has as yet appeared. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Address M. F. JONES & Co., 

P. O. Box 3030, Boston, Mass. 

O Clirutno Cards, Birds, Mottoes, etc. 10a., or 25 Gold and 
S ilver, i , n ■ on . J, B. II USTEI), Nassau. N. Y. 

O AU Gold, Chfuyno A Lithograph Curds, (no 2 alike,) 
n ame o n, 10c. CtniToii Bros., OUntonVllle, Coon. 

0 Gill-Edge and ■ IOC. Bi k <.f 

Samples 2'c. F. M. Shaw A Co. Jersey City, N. J. 

Gold and Silver, or 25 Fancy Chrotno Cards. Naum 

1/ "ii, 1 0CSnt S \as>\u’C\ud » 0 . Nassau, N. Y. 

f\ Motto, Boat, Chromo,Horseshoe, Bow, Scroll, Ac. Cards, 
if name on, in case. 10c. F. W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 

Gold, Silver, Landscape, Climmo, etc. Cards in ease. 
If wilh nain«, 10c. E. H. FARDEE, Fair Haven, Conn. 


PERMANENTLY CURES 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

Constipation and Piles. 

..Wit is put up in Dry Vegetable Form in 

tin -ans, one package of which mokes six quarts 

of medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Con¬ 
centrated, for those that cannot rcadJy pre¬ 
pare it. 

LIT It act» trflh equal eltciency in either form. 
GET IT AT TUB DRUGGISTS. TRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLIXCTOY, VT. 


4 AA WABQTEn Cross-Stitch Patterns for 25 
iUU ilUilOlCiD cents. A Book of 100 Pattern* for 

WORSTED WORK, etc.: Borders. Comers, Pansies, Roses, 
Birds, Deer, Elephant, Stork, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, 
etc. 25c. each. 8 books, $1 . J. F. Inoat. La, Lynn, M;ess. 


I havo a positive remedy for the above diseaso: by 
its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE.togother with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
disease, to any sufferer, (rive Express and P. O. ad¬ 
dress. Pit. T. A. SLOCUM. 181 Pearl St., Now York. 


For marking any fabric with a common pen. No prepara¬ 
tion. Established ttO years. Superior and v^rypopularfor 
decorative work on linen. Also, Parson’s Combina¬ 
tion. Rec’d Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold by ail 
Dnioe'Uts, Stationers, Ncwb Agents A Fancy Goods Dealers. 
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ETTAURS 


I>r. METTAUR’S HEADACHE PULS cure most wonderfully In a very 
short time both SICK nnd NERVOUS HEADACHE; and while acting on 
the nervous system, cleanse the stomach of excess of bile, producing a 
regular healthy action of the bowels. 

• •HEADACHE 

A full sire box of these valuable PILES, with full directions for a com¬ 
plete cure, mailed to any address on receipt of nine tliree-cenfc postage 
stamps. For sale by all druggists at 25c. Solo Proprietors, 

BROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 

!•••• PILLS 

A N Kikoant Prf.sknt. A Gilt-Bound, Floral Autograph i nARDS. 4e Lovely, Flo'ral Panel, Hand and Bouquet 
Album, only 15c. 42 select quotations. A Story Paper Chromos. Kamo on, lUc. Book of Sample* Far* for 10 
and elegant sample Cbromo Free with each. 0. W. names, or $1 order. FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., Now 
Bocemsd s. West Haven, Conn. Haven, Conn. 

D C ATT Y’Q ORGANS, 18 useful stops. 5 sets reeds, only ►'/A NEW and Elegant Hand, Pond-Lily, Horse*hQ<b Lily 
u *~ n 1,10 ftp Pianos.$125 up. Illustrated Catalogue 0U of the Valley, etc. Cards, name on, 10c. For 21 order a 
Free. Address, 13KATTY, Washington, N. J. ' Sample Book Free. Star Card Co., Clintonville, Conn. 




And Other New and Good Books jnst published and for sale by 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 

BERTHA*8 BABY. Superior tn u Helen's Babies." By Gustave TEE WOMAN IN BLACK. A Powerful Society Novel 
Droz. With no illustrated cover, and portrait of “ Bertha's Price 75 cents in paper, or $1.00 in cloth. 

Baby. 1 * Price 50 cento in paper, or$1.00 in cloth. CAMILLE; or, THE FATE OF A COQUETTE. (“La 

A PRINCE OF BREFFNY. .By Thomas P. May, author Danu Aux Cornelias.” Paper, 75 cents, cloth $1.25. 
of “The Earl of Mayfield.” One volume^ duodecimo, VJDOCQ! THE FRENCH DETECTIVE. With /brtratf 
library atyle, cloth, black and gold, price $L50. a *d Autograph. Paper, 75 cents, or $1.00 in cloth. 

THE EARL OF MAYFIELD. By Thomas P. May. Paper MY HERO. A Captivating Love Story. By Mrs. Forreeter. 
cover, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00, or library style, $150. Price 7» 9©nts In paper; or $1.00 in cloth. 

SABINE’S FALSEHOOD. (Le Mesonge de Sabine.) A MAJOR JONES'S COURTSHIP. With 21 hill page Illus- 
Charmlng Love Story, that Mrs. Sherwood saysi should trations. Price 75 cents in paper, or $1.00 in cloth. 

£?? ot ^the Prlncw. FRAKCA.TELLl’8 MODERN COOK. With 02 Illn.tr*. 

mnn urttiat uvu* «■ poQf f r.vwii t n THE COUNT DE CAMORS. By Octave Fauillet. Price 

E N tatta'I^ PaiUr^v' prt^c.ntL T .I,™™™" 'T'Vw. „ 

NANA’S MOTHER; or, L’ASSOMMOIR. With portrait D wiX^TluSLtti 
of Nana’s Mother. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, fLOO. With Illustrated Cover. Paper, 75 cents, cloth $1.00. 

NANA. By Emile Zola. A New Edition, with Illustrated 
Cover and Portraits on It. Paper, 75 cents, cloth $1.00. LAN6TTA6E8 W1 

NANA’S DAUGHTER. Seqnel to ZOLA’S “NANA.” min 

With Illustrated Cover. Paper, 75 cento, cloth $1.00. FKiLJt rvtti 

MONSIEUR, MADAME, and the BABY. With litas- win 

trated Cover and Portraits. Paper, 75 cents, cloth $1.00. J 2 * if”*!* 

MILDRED’S CADET. Or, Hearts r and BeO-Buttone. A £\JKhE?V mSKT* 


. ; ^ . W . . Italian Without a Master. 

m Love Story of West Point. Paper, 75 cents, cloth, $1.00. Latin Without a Master. 

PAUL HART; or, THE LOYE OF HI8 LIFE. A Neto Any one or all of the 

American Novel. Paper cover, 75 cents, or $1.25 in cloth. Montelth, can be learned 
THE EXILES. A Russian Story. By Victor Tissot and without a teacher. The f 
Constant Amero. Paper, 75 cents, cloth $1.00. large volume, cloth. Pile 

*•*Above Books are for sals by all Booksellers, or copies of any one, or more, or all of I 
poet-paid, to any one, to any place, on remitting the price of the ones wemtea, to the Pu b lis h e rs, 


LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER. 

PRICE FORTY CENTS EACH. 

French Without a Master. In 8ix Easy Lespons. 

German Without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 

Spanish Without a Master. In Four Easy Lessons. 

Italian Without a Master. In FfTe Easy Loafcons. 

Latin Without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 

Any one or all of the above five Languages, by A. H. 
Montelth, can be learned by any one, with these books, 
without a teacher. The five books are also bound in one 
large volume, cloth. Price Two Dollars. 
of any one, or more, or all of the above books, will be sent at once. 


T. B. PETERSON A BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Every Estey Organ 
Sold Is made 
Throughout with 
Equal fidelity, and 
Years of experience 
prove this to be best for seller and buyer. 

Bend far Illustrated Catalogue . 

J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Chromo, Shells, Comic, Scrolls, etc., Cards 
name on 10c. 30 All Chromo A Scroll 10c. Sample Book 
and complete outfit 25c. I’otter A Co., Montoweae, Ct. 


r A Beautiful Chromo Cards, Klite, Peerless, 
iMf l m P«rislt Sea-View, Mosi-Roso Bud, etc., with name 
Vv_l0c., C par ks f>»)c. ROY AL CARD CO., Northford, a. 

HARDY PLANTS ; HARDY¥uLBS; 

Winter-Bloouiinj? Bulbs ami Plants, 

Can be selected from our Catalogue Free. 

V. N. HALLOCK, SON & TJIORPK, 

Queens, N. Y. 


SQrARR GRAM) PIANO, New Style. No. m 

<’i Octaves, Elegant Rosewood Case; Rich Mouldings, dou- 
blj extra wrest plank; carved legs and lyrojGrand French 
Action, beet iron frame; all improvements complete. with 

i,tool, book and cover, only — - - 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. t 

t£WPIANOS, GRAND, SQUARK AND L__ 

to $lJGOO. Now 7 Octavo Iloaowood Squaro Pianos 
r 145; Elegant Rosewood Upright, $17X75. jeTOTIIER OF¬ 
FERS. S?nd for full particulars, Lfct of Testimonials, etc. 
SEE BEATTY’S “QUARTERLY,” handsomely illustrated. 

Address, Daniel P. Beatty, "Washington, New Jersey. 

WRITS FOR CATALOGm. 


S UPERFLUOUS HATR. Madame Warobold’s Specific 
permanently removes Superfluous Hair without Injuring 
the skin. Send for » circular. Madame Wambold, 34 
Sawyer Street, Boston. Mom. 

Elegant New fno two alike) Chromo Cards, name 
) on 10 cents. Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
F Wanted. L. JONES A CO., N .. N Y 


VftLUflELE BOOKS al 2k CTS. EflEHl 


----- In New 
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v -,»»»> 

OUR SPLENDID OFFERS 

I. “HUSH! DON’T WAKE THEM.” 

II. HANDSOME PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
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premiums for getting up clubs, a large-sized steel engraving, suitable for framing. The subjects are always artistically 
selected, and carefully engraved on steel, by the beat artists. That for 1882 is a charming domestic scene, (20 x 16,) 
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To secure this costly engraving, it will only bo necessary to get up a small club for “ Peterson.” (6oe terms below.) 
Or, if iin extra copy qf the magazine is also desired, it will only be necessary to get up a larger dub at the same rates 
(See also terms below.) In cither case, the price to tho subscribers will be found to be very much lower than those offered 
by any other magaziue of equal merit. Meantime, to those who have enough engravings, wo offer, in place of it, 

A HANDSOME PHOTOCRAPH ALBUM. 

This is « most elegant affair for the centre-table; beautifully bound, with spaces for two dozen or more carte de rieite 
photographs. Those w ho wish, however, can earn both the engraving and the “ Photograph Album,” by getting up on* 
of the larger clul»s. (See terms below.) Or, if an extra copy of the magazine is desired, also, then, by getting up certain 
elube, (see, again, terms below,) the extra copy can be earned, and one, or both, of tho other premiums. 

RECAPITULATE, HEIUi, THE PRICES TO CLUBS, AND THE PREMIUMS.-** 

The Large Engraving As Premium. —For two subscribers for tho magazine for 1882, at 11.75 each, 
($3.60 for the two,) we will send, gratis, as a premium, the magnificent engraving, “Hush! Don’t Wake Them,” 
postage free, to the person getting up the club. Or for three subscribers, at $1.50 each, ($1.50 for the three,) we will send, 
as a premium, postage free, the sumo engraving. 

Photograph Album as Premium. —Or for getting up either of the above clubs, we will send, if preferred. 
the PaoTOGiiAril Album, as a premium, postage free, instead of the engraving. 

An Extra Copy of the Magaziue for 1882 will be seut, os a premium, for four copies at $1.G2% each (So.bo 
iu all,) or for six copies at $1.50 each ($9.00 In all.) 

An Extra Copy, aud Engraving 1 , or a Photograph Album, (if tho latter is preferred,) will be sent 
for five copies at $1.G0 each ($8.00 la all,) or for Bevou copies at $1.50 each ($10.50 in all.) Or for twelve dollars, 
eight copies will be seut. uud both an extra copy, and both the engraving and photograph album. 

N. B.—Single subneribers, who remit 92.50, will be entitled to the Magazine for 1882, and 
either the Engraving, or the Album, as they may prefer. For 83.00, we will send the Magazine, 
Engraving, aud Album. Address, post-paid. 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. LXXX. PHILADELPHIA, 

MY C 0 U S 


BY MARGARET 



making a few extracts from my diary. 

December 1st.—Only seventeen days since I 
i-t wrote in this book—only seventeen days 

hdco 1 sat by mamma's side, and felt her soft 
hand on my forehead, and her kisses on my face. 
And now she is gone forever. How can I bear 
it? just come from the graveyard on the 

hillwnoi ' T* am alone. Oh! my mother, my 
mother.' 

I ton going away, too: perhaps, will never see 
that grave again. The day she died, mamma 
called me to her. “ My dear,” she said, “ here 
is a letter, that came recently. It is from your 
nnele in England. You already know that I 
married against my father’s consent; married a 
poor musician: and that I was disinherited. So, 
we came to America. I have never regretted 
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:n maud. 

8UTHBRLAND. 

my marriage, my dear; except for your sake, as 
it makes you poor. While your father lived, I 
was happy beyond words. Since his death, I 
have been happy with you. But when, a couple 
of months ago, the doctor told me I could not 
live, the thought of leaving you penniless was 
too much for me. I wrote home, therefore, 
asking that help for my ohild, which I had not 
solicited for myself, in all these years. For 
answer, came this letter. My ftdher is dead, 
but your uncle promises to take care of you; and 
to him you must go: here is a bill of exchange 
he has remitted to pay your expenses. There, 
do not weep. I shall soon rejoin your dear 
father. God’s ways often look mysterious; 
but they are always right: and the time will 
come, when we shall be able to see it. Fare- 
well! My only pang is in parting with you. 
But, He has said that He will watch over the 
fatherless.” The next day, she died. To-morrow, 
I start for England. 

December 16th. — Hylton House, Warwick¬ 
shire.—I seem like one in a dream. Can it be 
that I am really in the house where mamma’a 
girlhood was passed? My uncle, Sir Henry 
Hylton, is just such a kind-hearted man as one 
would suppose from his letter. He took both 
my hands in his, when he met me, and looked 
at me, without speaking, for a few moments; 
then said, soflly, “You have your mother’s face, 
my child,” and kissed me. Could I help crying ? 
It was at the station that he met me. The drive 
through the park, which is very extensive, 
was beautiful. The sun was just setting. Snow 
lay on everything. We could see the deer in 
the distance: in the shelter of the hollows, were 
the partridges: away off, it seemed a mile and 
more, was the stately old Elizabethan house, its 
gable? just peeping above the trees. 

My aunt and cousins met me at the hall-door. 
The mansion, as well as the park, is larger than 
I had expected; but mamma was always very 
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reticent about her 
English home. I 
had no idea my re¬ 
lations were so rich, 
or so grand. Aunt 
Isabel is very beau¬ 
tiful, and very state¬ 
ly ; and my cousin 
Maud, who is about 
my age, is like her. 
Then there are Edith 
and Annie, who are 
younger. 

I am tired; but, 
oh, so thankful not 
to hear the sound of 
the cruel sea. No 
doubt, mamma has 
been in this room, 
many times; and, 
to-morrow, I shall 
see the garden she 
used to play in, and 


the old avenue she told me of, where she was so 
fond of walking. We did not approach the house 
in that direction, it seems: there are two ap¬ 
proaches, as in all, such stately places. Poor 
mamma, what a life hers must have been, after 
she married, and left all this wealth and state, 
for the poverty of our New England home! 

Christmas Eve.— How strange it all seems. \ 
Here I am, in my pleasant little room. I have 5 
said good-might to uncle, aunt, and cousins. The 
house is beautifully decorated for Christmas ; the 


hall is fairly lit up with the gloss; 
bright berries of holly; and the gre 
the drawing-room hang under wreat 
the pictures, save one: that one, 
mamma, when she was only sixti 
beautiful, happy face, with great 
and sunny curls. Over that one, 
Ilenry place a wreath of pure whitt 
my mother, lying under the deep i 
far New England hillside, would yot 
March 20th. — I awoke, this 
morning, and realized the solemn 
am growing old. I am eighteen, to> 
Isabel has given me a beautiful ri 
pearls; and uncle Henry, a lovely 
some of mamma’s hair in it. Edith, 
I, had a long walk this afternoon, 
blew almost as keen as in the wo< 
Hampshire. But, down by the shell 
rows, we found great bunches of prir 
on the sunny banks, were quantit 
violets. We gathered handfuls. H 
is an English spring from a New Eng 
ArniL 19th.—Such a lovely day! I 
took Edith and me to Warwick, this 
and we had a delightful drive. W 
turned, Annie came to my room, in a 
of excitement, to say that young L< 
had called, and was going to stay to di 
he?” I asked, indifferently. “ Youren 
place, out on the Brierley turnpike," 
in reply, “ where there are such spl< 
stone lions on the gateway ? That 
Park, his home. But, he has been trav 
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Continent, for a long time; and only came back s I feel glad that even Annie likes iny face; for 
a few days ago. He’s a great traveler, and a s Maud is very so lovely, that almost anyone is 
particular friend of papa’s. Only twenty-five, l plain beside her. Maud was especially beautiful, 
very rich, and handsome as an Apollo, and the j to-night. She wore a rich purple silk, cut square 
Duchess of Clemence’s favorite nephew. And his > in the neck, and filled in with lovely white lace: 
mother was a Duke’s daughter, you must know.” | her hair was drawn up high, and lay in great 
When I had braided my hair in one great braid, l coils around her head ; except one long curl, that 
and twisted it around my head, and fastened it \ fell nearly to her waist. After dinner, she sang 
•with a jet Btar, I put on a black silk, trimmed s several of those tender old ballads, of which she 
with crape folds, and declared myself ready to > is so fond: and my eyes filled up with tears. I 
go down and meet this paragon. I think Lord Allwyn is her lover: he seemed so 

“You look just lovely, Katharine,” exclaimed \ attentive to her. He really is very handsome, 
Annie. I must say, I blushed with pleasure; for < too: with dark eyes and hair. Edith says 



his mother was the most beautiful woman of her 
day, in all England. 

Juke 4th. —Elmwood.— I am enjoying my visit 
very much The Duchess of Clemence lives here. 
She was an old friend of my mother, and she 
talked a long time, this afternoon, and told me 
more about mamma’s girlhood than I had ever 
before heard. She is loud in praise of her 
nephew, who took me in to dinner to-day. The 
Duchess, and her daughter, Diana, are anxious 
to have me stay a week longer ; and Lord Allwyn 
seconded their wish ; and I have almost promised 
that I will. 


June 10th.—Edith and Annie drove over 
to-day, and brought word from uncle Henry, 
that I was to come home, in three days, at 
farthest; for there was a new horse in his 
stables, which did not belong to him, and he 
wished me to find an owner for it. IIow kind he 
is 1 The girls were in ecstasies over the horse ; 
they said it was such a quiet, pretty, brown-coated 
little thing, and its name is Mab. I am quite 
anxious to see it; for it is for me. 

Lord Allwyn was here this evening. He is 
certainly very agreeable, and I cannot help 
liking him, though I think he laughs at mej or, 
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at least, at some things I say; for, once or twice, 

I have caught his dark eyes fixed on me, with 
such a peculiar expression in them. He thinks, 
probably, that as I came from America, I must 
be a sort of semi-savage. 

August 14th.—I am very unhappy. I have 
offended aunt Isabel. It was so warm, this 
afternoon, that I strolled down the old avenue, 
to seek the shade of the great trees. I took, j 
with me, Mrs. Browning’s Poems. It was very J 
still there, and I stopped at a spot, a long way 
from the house, and sat down on a little bank. 
After I had read some time, to myself, I became 
so interested, that I began reading aloud, un¬ 
consciously. I read “ Bertha In The Lane,” “ The 
Lay Of the Brown Rosary,” and one or two 
others; then, with all the pathos I was capable 
of, I read the “ Rhyme Of The Duchess May.” 
Just as I had finished, I heard a voice behind j 
me, saying, “ I do not think it quite honorable to 
listen, Miss Sinclair; but, I could not speak, till 
the poem was finished.” I turned, and saw Lord 
Allwyn. “ How long have you been here?” I 
asked. “ I have been up to the house, to call on 
you all, and took this old avenue home as the short¬ 
est,” he said. “ I came on you unawares. I j 
have been here ten minutes, at least. You like j 
Mrs. Browning?” 


I was angry. Listening, unannounced, for ten 
minutes! Hearing me make a fool of myself 
with my enthusiasm! Instead of answering his 
question, I told him that I thought he ought to 
have spoken at first, or else have gone on to the 
house. He said he begged my pardon, very 
sincerely; and that he would never so offend 
again: all in such a ludicrously solemn tone, 
that, at last, I could not help laughing. Then, 
we began to talk about Mrs. Browning’s poems ; 
thence to others; and, before I thought of dinner¬ 
time, it was half-past six. I hurried back, and 
Lord Allwyn came to the porch with me. He 
would not come in, however. Dinner was nearly 
over, when I entered the dining-room. Uncle 
Henry laughed, and asked where I had been; 
but aunt Isabel did not say anything: she only 
looked “ unutterable things.” After dinner, 
when we went into the drawing-room, she begai^ 
to talk to me about the great impropriety of my 
remaining so long with Lord Allwyn, alone. 
“ Young ladies don’t do such things, in Eng¬ 
land,” she said. It seems that Maud was so 
anxious about me, that she went into the hall, to 
see if she could discover any signs of her dear 
cousin, and she saw his lordship coming toward 
the house with me. Aunt Isabel didn’t accept 
my explanation as sufficient. In vain, I said 
I had not supposed there was any harm in what 
I did. “It was indelicate,” she replied, cohlh. 

August 17th.—Maud and I had a long walk, 
this evening. Wc went out at her suggestion. 
“ It will be a fine moonrise,” she said ; “ so let 
us go out for a stroll.” On our way back, we 
stopped at a stile, to see the moon, behind Hylton 
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Hall; it brought out, in such bold relief, the 
quaint gables and the picturesque skyline of the 
roof, that Maud said: “ Lpt us wait here, awhile, 
and enjoy the view.” But, I soon found that it 
was not to watch the moon, that she had stopped; 
but to tell me about Lord Allwyn. He had 
spent the morning at the Hall, while I was out 
riding; and he had entertained them, it seems, 
with a description of my reading, last Tuesday. 
He says he never heard anything so absurd, as 
the tone “ Toll Slowly ” was repeated in. Maud 
quoted a verse or two, that he had repeated te 
her, mimicking me, to show her how 1 read. My 
lord, she said, had declared it was “ so absurd.” 

I had thought, before this, that he was a gen¬ 
tleman. And Mau(\l Does she suppose I have 
no feelings? It was cruel to tell me. Lovers 
might have found something else to laugh over, 
something else with which to amuse each other, 
than the mistakes of a poor, orphan* girl. 

I heard them singing, this morning, as I was 
taking off my habit; for the drawii^-room win¬ 
dows were open; I could hear his lordship, 
plainly. 

“ Coma into the gardes, Hand, 

For the black bat, night, hath flown.” 

I hate that song, even if it Is the sweetest love 
song in the English language, as someone says it 
is. I will never read the “ Rhyme Of The Duch¬ 
ess May” again. 

September 12th.—Annie, Edith and I met 
Lord Allwyn, when we were returning from our 
walk, this afternoon, and he turned and walked 
home with ns. It was the first time I had seen 
him, except in aunt Isabel’s, or Maud’s presence, 
since the day I amused him so much, by reading 
“Toll Slowly.” Almost the first question he 
asked me was, if I £&d read the “ Rhyme Of The 
DuchessMay” very lately. I retorted, “No,” 
rather crossly. He laughed, and skid he believed 
I had never quite forgiven him for listening. 
Just before we reached the lodge gates, he began 
tc praise my pretty Mab, and asked me. to ride 
with him, to-morrow. I gave the first excuse I 
could think of. “I cannot ride well enough. 
Unde Henry is teaching me,” I said. “ Let me 
take Sir Henry’s place, to-morrow,” he urged. 
“ I will watch you as dosdy as he possibly could.” 
“ I would rather ride with uncle Hemy,” I said, 
shortly. Annie and Edith were a few steps in 
front of us, and Lord Allwyn bent down to say, 
in a low tone: “ May I ask why you reftise to ride 
with me?” I answered: “ Is it necessary for a 
lady always to givB her reasons?” He drew 
himself up, proudly. “ I beg your pardon,” he 
said, “ Miss Sinolain No* it is net*” 

That was all. But, of course, he will never 

Yol. LXXX.—29. 


ask me again. How fortunate it is that Maud 
told me what she did, or I might have gone with 
him, to-morrow, and innocently enjoyed myself, 
only to discover, afterwards, that he found many 
absurd things to repeat to Maud. 

October 9th.—Uncle Hemy is still very kind. 
But, I am sure aunt Isabel and Maud do not 
like me. Went for a long walk, this afternoon, 
across the fields, and through Hazelwood copse. 

I went alone, for Charlotte Morgan came, just as 
Annie and Edith were starting with me; and, 
of course, they turned back. I was glad to be 
alone, for a little while; and, after I had passed 
the copse, I left the footpath. I was tired, and I 
believe I shed a few tears, os I looked to the hills 
beyond. A little later, I was startled by hearing 
footsteps near me; and turning my head, saw 
Lord Allwyn. He had his gun and game-bag. 

“How lucky I am,” he said. “Are you * 
alone?” I said “Yes,” and moved away, but 
he followed, saying: “May I walk back with 
you ?” 

I remembered his insulting words about my 
reading, and also what aunt Isabel and Maud had 
said; so I answered : “ I prefer going bade as I 
came, alone.” He raised his hat, said “ Good- 
afternoon,” and turned away. 

I wonder what I am crying about, now? I 
had better close this book, and go to bed. 

Novbmbxr 4th.—I cannot understand Maud 
and Lord Allwyn. I was surprised, when he 
said, a week ago, that he was going to Italy, for 
the winter. Have Maud and ho quarreled ? 
To-day, I was in the drawing-room, when he 
came to say “Good-by.” He shook hands with 
Maud, quietly; but, he must have been strongly 
moved, nevertheless: for, when he came to me, 
just after, his hand was cold os ice. 

December 16th.—A year, to-day, since I 
came here. It is a wild, dreary night. The 
wind moans through the trees in the park, like 
& Banshee. I am glad there are no pine trees 
here. Anything but the sound of wind among 
pines. The ground is covered with snow, as it 
was a twelvemonth since. In the distance, across 
the park, I see the ohurch-tower. A solitary 
figure- is making its way towards it. I suppoA 
it is one of the rect>ry servants going home 
How dreary everything looks I How lonely 1 
Yet, I am lonelier still. No one here loves me, 
unless it is uncle Henry, for I do believe he cares 
for me a little. Bnt Maud grows solder and 
colder, daily. I heard her talking to Captain 
Danton, yesterday: they were looking at me; 
bnt averted their eyes, when they saw they 
were observed. I suppose Maud was telling him 
how Lord Allwyn had ridiculed my reading. 1 
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must ask uncle Henry to let me go back to 
America. I could teach school there, or find a 
situation as governess; and I should be better, 
if I had something to do. It might enable me to 
forget. If I could only lay my head on mamma’s 
lap, as I used to, a,,nd feel her soft hands stroke 
back my hair—my mother—oh I my mother. 

April 10th.—It is a long while since my last 
entry; and great events have happened in the 
interval. It is Maud’s wedding-day! How 
lovely she looked, in her bridal whiteness. Cap¬ 
tain Danton is very proud of her, and no wonder. 

I shall think of her, not as the beautiful bride, 
but as the pale-faced girl, who came to me, last 
night, after the great clock in the tower had 
struck twelve. She knocked hurriedly at my 
door, and when she came in, I thought she was ill. 
She had on a blue wrapper; and a soft white j 
' shawl was drawn closely around her shoulders; j 
her beautifiil hair was all unbound, and her face j 
was whiter than I had ever before seen it. \ 

“ What is it, Mhud ?” I said. “ Are you ill ?” \ 
“ No,” she answered; “ but I have something I 
must say to you.” She stopped, for a few mo¬ 
ments ; and then went on. “ I fear I did you a 
great wrong, once, Katharine.” “When?” I 
asked, surprised as much at her manner, as at 
her words. \ 

“ Perhaps, after all,” she said, wearily, “ it is \ 
not so bad as I feared. Do you remember the 
night, last summer, when I told you how Lord j 
Allwyn had laughed about your reading ?” “Yes, 

I remember,” I said. “Well,” Maud answered, 
“I don’t know how I did such a thing. I think 
I must have been mad. But I thought, before 
you came, that Lord Allwyn loved me—” ! 

She broke off, here; and began to cry. I had 
never before seen Maud shed a tear. Finally, she 
sobbed out: “ He never said what I told you, 
Katharine. It was all false. I was jealous. 
He said your reading was wonderful—that he 
had never heard anything like it. I know it 
made a difference—oh, Kate! forgive me.” 

What could I say to the shivering, sobbing 
girl ? I begged her not to think of it, any more. 
But she would not be satisfied, until I said 
that I forgave her. And I did forgive her. 
But it was a long time, before I could finish the 
prayer to be forgiven as I forgave. It was only 
a little thing, but wliat a difference it made! 
How little cause I had to treat Lord Allwyn as 
I did. Maud does pot love Captain Danton, I am 
sure; sl|c is marrying him out of spite; but, 
perhaps, she will learn to love him, by-and-by. 
He is very fond of her, and a really good man. 

June 22d.—Annie’s birthday. Such a perfect 
June day. The fete was a great success. Just 


before supper was announced, Lord Allwyn, 
unexpectedly to everybody, made his appearance. 
How glad all were to sqe him. No one had heard 
that he was about to return. What made me 
blush, as he came up to speak to me ? I could 
have cried with mortification. He told me he had 
met Maud and her husband, at Florence; he said 
he envied Captain Danton, the latter was so very 
happy. 

But I must not sit up longer, writing; for my 
head is aching. I cannot forgive myself for that 
silly blush. I wonder if he noticed it ? 

Junh 27th.—The picnic at St. Catherine’s came 
off, yesterday. We had a lovely morning for our 
long drive, and I think we all enjoyed it. We 
visited the chapel, and the well, before luncheon; 
and afterwards, the rest of the ruins, going one 
by one into the haunted chamber, and down into 
the great vault under the chapel. 

Lord Allwyh drove me home. I was surprised, 
when he asked if he might drive me back to Hylton 
House; so surprised, that I did not speak for a 
moment. He smiled a little, as he said: “ I hope, 
this time, you are not going to refuse.” 

It was a long drive, for he went around by the 
Brierley turnpike, to show me the great Brierley 
oak, and—No, I can not write about it, though 
every word and every look will live in my memory 
forever. 

Peace and happiness—happiness, such as I 
; never dreamed of—have come to me. Gerald, 
Lord Allwyn loves me. He says he loved me, 

| the very first time he saw me, and I—I am his 
; promised wife. The only reference he made to 
| the past, was to Say: “ We can forgive your 
| cousin Maud, now; can we not, Kale, dear?” 
By that, I know that Maud said something to 
him, when they met at Florence. That is why 
he came back. 

When we passed by Allwyn Park, he drew rein 
before the great entrance gates, and bade me look 
at my fixture home. It was through a mist of 
happy tears, that I saw the grand old pile, with 
its ivy-clad walls, and massive porches, while 
the last ray8 of the setting sun lit up the upper 
windows, and shed a softened light on the great 
tower. 

Then I turned to look at the man beside me— 
the strong, brave man, who loves me—and in 
my heart, I asked the question: “ What am I, 
and what have I done, that such happiness should 
be mine?” 

Lady Diana is to be one of my bridesmaids. 
The Duchess has written such a kind letter. “ I 
loved your mother, my child,” she says, “ but I 
love you even more; and am so glad you are to 
: be my niece.” 
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“ Once for all, I tell you, Dorothy, I will have 
no more such doings. I have brought up my 
daughters decently, and I expect them to marry 
decently. ’Lisha Bedding is no husband for any 
modest girl. I take shame to myself, that a 
daughter of mine was ever seen in his company ; 
and I forbade you to speak to him, you know 
very well, miss; yet here he is, writing letters 
to you, in the very teeth of my commands.’* 

“ Can I help it, if people write to me, mother? 
’Lisha Redding never had any letters from me.” 

“ Well, well! But he never sent this letter, 
•without some encouragement, Fll be bound— 
smuggling it into the house, as*a thief might, 
too. Your levity will ruin you yet, and break 
my heart, Dorothy Dawn. Letters, indeed!” 

Of all her seven daughters, Mistress Dawn, in 
spite of these severe words, felt most pride in 
this, the youngest; and that in spite of Dorothy 
being a wild, fun-loving, gay vixen, who had given 
her mother more trouble thati all the others put 
together. Four of them had wedded well and 
prudently ; and of discreet Miss Annie there was 
no fear; but what was to bo hoped for, from 
this unsatisfactory Dorothy ? True, she was so 
charming, that she had beeh the object of admira¬ 
tion and detraction enough to turn the heads of a 
dozen girls: but then, also, she was so perverse, 
that she had been capable of laughing in the re¬ 
spectable face of the great Squire Torrence, when 
he Solemnly proposed to make her his fourth wife; 
and so reckless as to have capped the climax of 
her follies, by accepting marked attentions from 
’Lisha Bedding. It did not mend matters, that 
the good mother had herself thought’Lisha an 
excellent match, six months ago, before all the 
discreditable tales about him, that were electrify¬ 
ing the gossips, had begun to circulate; she was 
none the less indignant with Dorothy now ; and 
all the more indignant with ’Lisha for his pre¬ 
sumption, because his bad conduct had deprived 
her of an eligible son-in-law.. 

“ Now, do you hear?” said Mistress Dawn, 
sternly, when Dorothy remained silent. 

“ Yes, mother,” said Dorothy, like a lamb. 

“ I hope you will heed, then. You had better 
go, now, and help your sister ; you know your 
uhcle never likes his supper to be behindhand.” 

“ Very well,” said Miss Dorothy, and went 
demurely away. 


SCOFIELD. 


Girls of that day were not so emancipated as 
they are at present, and Dorothy had been 
brought up to be dutifhl; so the spark under 
her downcast lashes was not suffered to blaze out, 
and her lips remained tightly closed over tho 
rebellious speeches thrilling on the end of her 
sharp little tongue. Was it her fault that ’Lisha 1 
Redding had turned out ill ? Her fault, that lie 
had chosen to send her a note? And was it con¬ 
sistent of her mother, and uncle Harwood, and 
Annie, and the relatives generally, who had been 
disposed to congratulate her so short a time ago, 
to be solemnly vexed with her now, for what she 
could not help ? Did they really think Dorothy 
the girl to take up with a man who had forfeited 
her respect? And had anybody more reason to 
hate him than she had, who had to bear—though 
she did it gallantly, with a laugh and a' jest—the 
mortifying commiseration of her young compan¬ 
ions, who had lately envied her her college-bred 
lover, with his dashing ways and good looks and 
prospects? As for going to meet him, she’d die 
first. With thoughts like these in her head, and 
incipient rebellion in her heart, Dorothy betook' 
herself to her sister, as her mother had ordered. 

Annie was in the kitchen, industriously super¬ 
intending the preparations for the supper. 

“I wish,” said Annie, “that untie Harwood 
had told us more about this young gentleman he’s 
so taken with, and is going to bring hero, to-day: 
it's hard guessing what will suit somebody you 
never saw : folks differ so.” 

“I don’t care whether he’s suited or not,” 
Dorothy skid, tartly. “I suppose he’s some 
mouldy, spectacled, cross old lawyer.” 

“ Uncle called him a young man.” 

“Yes; he would eall anybody, under sixty, 
young. Oh, dear! I wish they had chosen 
some other time to visit us. I don’t feel hospit¬ 
able at all. But mother has sent me here, to 
know if I can help you.* ? 

“ I wish you’d run into the orchard, then, and 
get me some apples,” said practical Annie. u You 
can do that, whether you feel hospitable or not.” 

“ I will just put on my hat, Annie,” answered 
Dorothy, cheerfully; and, in a moment, she ren 
appeared, looking prettier than ever. 

We cannot help describing her, she made such 
a charming picture. She was already dressed 
for their guests, and wore a dimple white gown, 
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with ft broad sash, her abundant hair falling in j its power, that he made no donbt of Dorothy’s 
curls on her shoulders. Her hat was one of the j relenting towards him, could he only persuade 
broad leghorns, called “ flats,” so fashionable j her to grant this modest request, and hear what 
lit that time; and beneath it, her great, dark he had to say for himself. He did not know how 
eyes looked out, half mirthful, half beseeching. j much girlish vanity, and the instincts of the 
Dorothy had scarcely reached the orcha^jl, be- j coquette, had had to do with her old, apparent 
fore she heard a familiar voice. j liking for him; nor how decidedly contempt and 

41 Dorothy,” it said, a little doubtfully. | wounded pride had driven out that liking; nor 

Dorothy, with a great start, turned hastily j with what dangerous thorns this pretty, wilful 
around, and confronted ’Lisha Redding. j rosebud he mistakenly coveted, was set. 

44 Dorothy, won’t you speak to me?” said he, j “ I don’t know of anything good you could say 
throwing all the appealing eloquence he could < for yourself, that would be likely to be true,” 
command, into his voice and glance. < Dorothy retorted. 

Now, if Dorothy’s ears had not been still j “ Dorothy, I beg and entreat you not to be so 
tingling with the uncalled-for reproaches of Mis- \ unmerciful. Suppose I am as bad as you think 
tress Dawns lecture, she would undoubtedly - I am,” suggested the artful young man, “what 
have turned her back upon ’Lisha, then and ; harm will it do you to listen to me for five minutes? 
there, and walked away, treating him to the j If you must go, now, promise, at least, to let me 
silent contempt it is certain he richly deserved; I geo you somewhere—or to let mo write to you. 
even as it was, she hurried on. J Dorothy, dear Dorothy, you won’t be unkind 

44 I can’t talk to you, Mr. Bedding,” she said, j enough to refuse me this one little request? I’ll do 
“Now, Dorothy, is this fair? We were all something desperate, if you do—I swear I will.” 
but engaged the other day—” A wicked thought flashed into Dorothy’s head. 

“All but!” said saucy Dorothy, tossing her! “ Well, perhaps it would be unkind,” she said, 
head. slowly; and, as it seemed, relentingly. “But I 

“ You know, I never cared a straw,” he urged, can’t wait to hear any of your explanations, 
following her, “for auybody but you; yet, you to-day, ’Lisha.” 
would not speak to me, when I met you, last Sun- “ Shall I write ?” 

day. I wrote to you—” “No, no. It would not be of the slightest 

“ Mollier tore the letter into a thousand pieces, use. I told you what happened to your letter.” 
not an hour ago,” interrupted Dorothy. “ Will you meet me here in the orchard, then? 

“And I’ve been hanging about here all the To-morrow—any time, only soon?” ' 

afternoon, trying to get a glimpse of you. Surely, “What a very simple fly you must take me 
Jrou won’t go away, without listening to a word?” for—you great, stupid spider!” was Miss Doro- 
“ I hear too many words said about you,” said thy’s reflection ; but she said: 

Dorothy, gravely. “I can’t listen. Mother “No; that would be worse than letteivwriting. 
might turn me out of doors for it. Good-by, Mri No, ’ Lisha; if you really want to see me, and if you 
Redding.” can say any thing that will give mo a better opinion 

44 Not gOod-by, nor Mr. Redding, either,” said of you—I own I don’t like to think ill of an old 
the lover, pleadingly; and he laid a detaining friend—I’ll tell you what you must do. Come, 
hand upon her flrtn. “Dear Dorothy, don’t to-night, after all the lights are out, and knock 
throw me over like this. I’ve not deserved it.” on the parlor window, under the lilac bushes. 

44 1 needs’t repeat what is in everybody’s But os uncle Harwood, and a friend of his from 
mouth, need I?” Dorothy said, with some of New York, are going to spend the night with us, 
Mistress Dawn’s spirit mounting into her dark 
eyes. How dared ’Lisha, after all that had hap¬ 
pened, speak ns if he had any claim upon her ? 

It was an insult; she did not hold herself so 
cheaply. But his hand was still on her arm. 

“ Now, do you condemn me on the authority of 
ia pack of old women’s stories, Dorothy, and not 
even allow me to defend myself?” he said, in¬ 
sinuatingly. “ I did not think you were such a 
girl os that. Is it fair, I ask you? Won’t you 
even hear what I have to say for myself?” 

Mr. Redding had a most plausible tongue &f\ conclusion, 
his own, aad was so well aware by experience of < It was well that Dorothy had warned him 


don’t come too early—and we can talk through 
the window. I know I’m a fool, but—” 

“You ore an angel!” cried the enraptured 
’Lisha. 

But Dorothy tripped away, on the instant, 
and heard no more. She laughed aloud, more than 
once, as she went; as amazed at ’ Lisha*s credulity, 
as he was at his unhoped-for success with her. f 
“ And so her airs of scorn were all put on. I » 
might have guessed it; and I’ll have her yet, in * 
spite of the old woman,” was ’ Lisha’s exultant 
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against keeping his appointment too early. j 
There was a great deal of laughter and lively j 
chat, tinder Mistress Dawn’s homely roof, that \ 
evening, and it was prolonged to the very verge j 
of midnight. Poor ’Lisha, prowling restlessly \ 
about in the dark, moonless, summer night, and j 
waiting for the lights to be extinguished, could j 
hear the voices and the laughter, and was none \ 
the merrier for it. Was she thinking about him, \ 
he wondered ? And who was that anonymous < 
friend of Judge Harwood’s? Some snuffy old 
lawyer, like himself, probably; but yet—but yet < 
—some uneasy presentiment made ’Lisha long J 
for the peep it was impossible to obtain, at the 
group in the sitting-room. His vigil might not :■ 
have been rendered more agreeable, by a sight 
of Dorothy’s blooming face, as she sat with 
downcast eyelashes, intent on a piece of bright- 
colored patchwork, and innocently oblivious to 
the frequent glances wandering her way, from 
the pair of grave, dark eyes opposite—eyes that: 
did not belong to a snuffy old lawyer, but to a 
rather elegant-looking young one. 

It seemed an age, to ’Lisha, before that sitting- 
room grew dark: and silent; before the scattered 
household lights one by one disappeared ; another 
age, before he could venture to steal nearer to the 
designated parlor window, staring blankly upon 
him, between its setting of lilac boughs. Some¬ 
where insido, the tall clock from over seas 
sonorously struck “ one,” as he approached. 
He had certainly waited as long as prudence 
demanded; everybody must be asleep by this 
time; besides, the moon would be up soon, and 
Mistress Dawn’s eyes were of the sharpest. He 
knocked gently at the window. 

There was no response. Again ho knocked— 
louder, and with a more impatient hand; and 
listened. It was absolutely silent within, except 
for the slow ticking of the clock. The window was 
slightly raised already. ’Lisha took the liberty of 
pushing it up as high as it would go, and looked 
in. Through the open door opposite, he could 
see the sitting-room. There was just light ; 
enough for eyes, grown accustomed to the outside 
gloom, to discern the outlines of objects by: con¬ 
spicuous, near the window, by the gleam of its 
white draperies, stood the great state bed. 
’Lisha heard a gentle sound of breathing. 

“ Confound it! I suppose the girl grew tired ; 
of waiting, and has lain down and fallen asleep;: 
couldn’t she keep awake five minutes ?” 1 reflected 
’Lisha, disgusted. He knew Dorothy was not: 
sentimental ;* hut this want of consideration was 
a little too irritating. Extending his arm through j 
the window, he seized the edge of the nearest < 
pillow, and gave It a sudden shake. j 


“What the deuce is that?” was the ejacula¬ 
tion that saluted his astonished ears, in tones 
quite unlike Dorothy’s musical treble; and 
’Lisha found himself grasped by a muscular arm, 
evidently with hostile intentions. The state bed 
was occupied, as Dorothy had been perfectly 
aware it would be, by the young lawyer from 
New York, who now started up to defend, as he 
supposed, the property of his entertainers from 
burglarious hands. It was not without diffi¬ 
culty that ’Lisha wrenched himself loose from 
this unexpected assailant, and made good his 
escape, hearing, as he stumbled, in his haste, 
over Mistress Dawn’s rose-bushes and sage-beds 
—or was it fancy ?—the sound of a stifled laugh, 
somewhere in the upper regions of the house* 
floating maliciously after him. No, it was not 
fancy; a sudden light flashed upon the young 
man’8 mind. He stopped, to stamp on the 
ground, in his rage. 

“ I’ll pay you back this little trick, with in¬ 
terest, some day, Mistress Dorothy!” he cried. 

“ You are not done with ’Lisha Redding yet, I . 
promise you.” 

What Dorothy could not hear, did not trouble 
her; but she was a little startlod, upon finding 
that her joke might have ended seriously. “ I 
had my pistols with me,” Walter Berry incident¬ 
ally remarked* when the adventure of the night 
was being discussed, next day, at the breakfast- 
table. Mistress Dawn considered the presence 
of guests in her house, that night, to have been 
quite a providence ; being firmly convinced that, 
had it had no tenant, her best bed, with all its 
furnishings, would have gone out of the window, 
into darkness, never to return. Miss Annie 
listened, with terror, to the judge’s storiee 
about btiglars; but was not of her mother’s, or 
his opinion, for all that; to her thinking, thera 
was something mysterious, if not supernatural, 
about the affair: she hoped it was not a “ warn¬ 
ing” of approaching calamity. Which opinion, 
the skeptical old judge laughed at, as he did at 
most things: pooh-poohed Walter’s pistols, and 
said a stout cudgel was more to the purpose, as a 
weapon of defence: “ and you must provide 
yourself with one, Molly, and a husband to 
manage it, fbr you'll be all alone when the 
girls leave you,” the judge said, to his sister, 
pinching Dorothy’s cheek. Dorothy was very 
quiet, that morning. So was Walter Berry, but 
it appeared to be his natural manner. Certainly,. 
as Miss Annie afterward remarked, he was no 
great talker, for a lawyer; and, the evening be¬ 
fore, she had even thought him a little absent- 
minded, at times, as studious people so often 
are. Perhaps, her Uncle slyly hinted, he might 
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have been livelier, if Dorothy had not happened 
to be his vu-chvu. 

That was not the judge's last opportunity to 
tease, nor was it Waller Berry’s last visit. He 
oanie again and again, upon one pretext or 
other; and, at last, unblushingly, without any 
excuse. By that timo,,’Lisha Bedding, and the 
scandals connected with him, had ceased to be 
spoken about: for he had then been absent some 
months from the neighborhood, nobody knew 
exactly where. There were rumors of his having 
been seen in New York, in wild company ; of his 
having gone to sea; but nothing was positively 
known, and his proud family remained sternly 
silent about him. Perhaps, Dorothy sometimes 
thought of him, with a little curiosity; perhaps, 
with a little vague remorse j though she was cer¬ 
tainly not to blame, as some people said, for 
’Lisha’8 throwing himself away, since he had 
been as bad as he could be, before she had ever seen 
himonly, the good neighbors had not then found 
him out: but it was not Dorothy’s way to in¬ 
dulge much in useless regrets. Besides, it was 
such an interesting amusement to torment Walter 
Berry, that it helped to put the former victim 
put of her head. Mistress Dawn grumbled more 
than ever; Annie remonstrated mildly with her 
sister, and showed her compassion for the young 
man by preparing miracles of biscuit and sponge¬ 
cake for his consolation, when his lady-love was 
more wayward than usual. Pbr everybody saw, 
with everybody’s usual clear-sightedness, the i 
Object of Mr. Berry’s increasingly frequent j 
visits; everybody, of course, except Dorothy, j 
yrho continued to express her wonder that a < 
young lawyer oould afford to spend so much 
time away from his office; and was Annie’s 
•ponge-cake, or her own currant wine, the attroc- \ 
tion, she would like to know? And wasn't ho j 
awkward, and queer, and silent ? And, for her \ 
part, she couldn’t understand uncle Harwood’s 
preference for him. 

Poor Walter Berry groaned under her tyranny, j 
but could not emancipate himself, often and \ 
often as he vowed to do it; aud Dorothy con-j 
tinned to be charming and tantalizing, friendly j 
and frozen, by turns, and would say neither j 
“Yes” nor “No,” to the honest young fellow 
who adored her, until—but that is what I am 
about to relate. 

Onp bright, midwinter afternoon, Mistress i 
Dawn and Annie had gone out to take tea at J 
a friendly neighbor’s, and Dorothy was alone, j 
Suddenly, ahe heard the sound of horses’ feet \ 
and sleigh runners crunching the crisp snow | 
outside. A loud knock followed; and, instead ; 
of the peep she was about to risk from the yrm- . 


dow, sho cast a hurried glance at her own 
pretty head and shoulders in the high mirror. 

“ It can’t be Walter—I know it can’t,” said 
Dorothy, oontradicting some unspoken assertion, 
and suppressing a slight flutter; then she de¬ 
murely opened the door. Opened it, to be c&ught 
up instantly in a pair of strong arms, and lifted 
into the waiting sleigh ; and before Dorothy had 
recovered her breath, or had time to ask what this 
amazing proceeding might mean, the horses had 
plunged forward, at a word and a blow from their 
driver, and the sleigh was dashing out into the 
highway, and turning southward. 

“ ’Lisha Redding, how dare you?” cried in¬ 
dignant Dorothy, turning upon her captor with 
flashing eyes and fury checks. But ’Lisha only 
replied by a loud laugh, and ordered the driver 
to hasten. Then he threw & heavy cloak around 
the girl. 

“Ypu’ll need it,” he said, coolly. “We are 
going to New York, to-night, Dorothy; and it’s 
a long ride in the cold. I have not forgotten you, 
you see.” 

“ Let me out of this sleigh, this minute,” com¬ 
manded Dorothy, struggling violently, but strug¬ 
gling in vain: ’Lisha’s grasp on her arm was like 
iron. 

“ Don’t; you’ll only hurt yourself,” he said; 
and Dorothy, -angrier and more frightened every 
minute, was fain to desist. Frightened she was, 
but not yet so frightened as angry; it was in¬ 
sulting and. outrageous to be dragged from her 
borne in that summary manner. But she could 
not yet believe that the adventure was to end 
seriously: it was broad daylight; in her own 
neighborhood; the houses and the people for 
miles about were familiar to her. No; it was 
only a bad joke of ’Lisha’ b— a device to match 
her silly trick upon him. So she held her peace, 
and expected deliverance. 

But it soon began to be seen that Mr. ’lisha’6 
joke, if joke it were, was a rather grim one. As 
they approached the nearest house, Dorothy’s cap- 
tor suddenly enveloped her face in the cape of the 
great cloak, so closely that she could not utter a 
sound, and only partially released her again 
when they were so far out of hearing that to 
scream would be useless. In like manner, house 
after house was passed, a detour being made to 
avoid the village. Dorothy’s wrath gradually 
became downright terror; she expostulated, 
threatened, stormed, and, at last, cried and 
coaxed ; but the only answer was a mocking 
laugh, more insulting and alarming than any 
words would 'have been. Then aha appealed to 
the driver, 'with no better suooess; %nd steadily, 
and at a tremendous rate, they rushed on. 
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44 What trill mother say ?” cried poor Dorothy, 
at lost, sobbing aloud; and then ’Lisha spoke 
out, with 9 deep enjoyment of his own wicked¬ 
ness, that was wohderftil to see. 

44 She will think you have run away with me,” 
he said. 44 So will everybody else; so will that 
nice young gentleman from New York. None of 
them will ever know any better, Dorothy, 
because to-morrow we shall be out at sea, in a 
Spanish ship, bound for—no matter where; but 
this is the last of Westchester County.” 

44 Miserable wretch!” said Dorothy, flaming 
up into wrath and courage once more. 

44 Probably. You may call me all the hard 
names you like, my dear. I don’t mind. Aha! 
you fooled me finely once, didn’t you, Dorothy? 
It’s my turn now.” 

Dorothy made no answer, shed no more tears; 
she remained quiet, and thought intensely. Was 
there no escape ? Alas! none whatever. For the 
night crept ominously down, and her captor’s 
vigilance never slackened. Her heart sank; 
remorseful thoughts of home crowded upon her: 
thoughts of how she had not been the good, 
steady girl she might* have been, like Annie, 
whom certainly nobody had ever dreamed of 
running away with; of how she had teased poor 
Walter—and Dorothy grew desperate. She 
would escape. Surely, Heaven was merciful; 
and were these the times when a brave-hearted 
girl, with her wits about her, could be carried off 
from her home and friends, against her will, like 
this? ’Lisha must be mad, as well as reckless. She 
determined to keep quiet, until he should be off his 
guard, and then make a fierce effort for liberty. 
Some inn, some farmhouse, some passing traveler, 
would surely afford her the opportunity. But 
the sleigh dashed on and on; the dusk deepened; 
night had come; and now all the houses were 
closed ; and the much-traveled highway stretched 
forward, between walls of deep-drifted snow, 
solitary as a desert, for once. Dorothy watched 
and waited. 

Suddenly, noiselessly, as the sleigh glided 


along at a slackened pace, in the shadow of a 
high, pine-covered bank, from behind this bank, 
at a few rods’ distance, a huge, black object shot 
out. Dorothy knew it at once. It was the mail 
coach, bound northward, coming upon them, 
around a sharp turn of the road. WJth a cry, 
that roused shrill, answering echoes among the 
black shadows of tlie pines, she sprang like a 
flash from the sleigh, and fell in the very path 
of the advancing horses. The hot breath of the 
animals touched her, as their startled driver 
with difficulty reined them in ; and voices from 
half-a-dozen heads, thrust out of the windows, 
called out, to know what was the matter. 

44 Drive on, drive on!” ’Lisha shouted back, 
furiously endeavoring to stifle the girl’s screams, 
and drag her again into the sleigh. “ I’ll take 
care of her; it’s only a poor, crazy girl.” 

44 1 am not! I am not!” Dorothy cried. 
44 Help me, for the love of heaven—” 

Help was there. Two gentlemen had leaped 
from the coach, and while the words of Dorothy’s 
appeal were still on her lips, she found herself 
clasped in her uncle’s arms, while ’Lisha went 4 
reeling into the nearest snow-drift, before a blow 
he had been too much excited to parry. For 
among the passengers, on that fortunate coach, 
were Judge Harwood and Walter Berry ; and the 
rescued one was.taken home in triumph to her 
mother, and to a famous scolding, because the 
adventure was likely to furnish gossip to the 
whole country-side for a month : which it did. 

The judge was anxious to lodge ’Lisha in the 
county jail; but yielded to Dorothy’s entreaties, 
and left him; and the last glimpse we have of the 
unlucky lover, he is seen struggling out of a snow¬ 
drift, frantic with black and baffled passions,— 
not an object description cares to linger upon. 

As for Dorothy, it is on record, that she was 
known in later years as a discreet and notable 
matron, and that she wrote her name Dorothy 
Berry; so it is but fair to suppose that she took 
the lesson of that midwinter ride to heart, and 
profited by it. 


LOVE’S MISTAKE. . 

BY H. M. WBTMOBB. 


Low burned the fire, the room was dim; 

We heard the warning clock strike ten; 
And by the moonlight growing dim. 
Knew parting-time bod oome again. 

44 1 had a dream, last night,” I said. 

“ I’ll tell it to you, ere I go: 

I thought, my dear, your little head 
Was lying on my shoulder—so. 


’Tie timo to go,” I said; “and you— 

You kissed me twice upon the cheek. 
Now tell me, love, if dreams como true.” 
Most archly did my darling speak 

4 Why, some come true, and some do not. 
I>reams do, like this, I quite believe.” 
And then she kissed mo twice, and got 
Her waist entangled in my sleeve. 
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BY <( J08UH A 

I hate told you how we took in our summer ] 
boarders, thinkin’ to make money. I must now 
tell you how they “ took us in.” j 

I s’pose it was my lofty feelin’s that kep’ me j 
up. Truly, if it hadn’t been, I don’t know how \ 
I could have lived, cookin’ as much as I had to, j 
and goin’ through with what I did: historicks, ; 
and failin’ fits, and etcetery, etcetery. j 

And the three smallest children wus ugly, J 
There can’t be no other name made that will j 
describe their actions and demeeners, only jest I 
that word—ugly. < 

They made me more work than all my house- j 
work put together. A-handlin’ everything, and ] 
a-breakin’ everything, and ridin’ the turkeys, j 
and everything. I s’pose they wus told more’n j 
a hundred times by me and Josiah, to not ride J 
that old turkey-gobbler, and I don’t s’pose there j 
wus ever any other children on earth but jest 
them three, but what would have been afraid to 
have gone nigh it. Why, I have seen moral and 
right-minded children, time and agin, shed tears, 
and weep, if it come towards ’em. But, good 
lord! first we’d know, we would see one of ’em 
right on its back, a-pretendin’ to ride it. They 
almost killed that tom turkey. 

And then, all of a sudden, we would hear the 
fannin’ mill a-goin’ full blast, and Josiah would 
run to the bam, and they would be a-rqnnin* ! 
dirt through it, and slate-stuns, and things. 

And then I’d hear the wheel a-goin* upstairs, 
a-buzzin’ as if it would break its old band, and 
I’d start upstairs on the run, and there they’d 
be a-spinnin’ of my best rolls. And five different 
times I took the youngest one out of the flour 
barrel, where they wus makin’ a ghost of him, to 
appear to the oldest one: they loved to skeer that 
boy into fits, they loved to dearly. 

And then they’d get into the preserve jars, and 
honey boxes, and eat themselves sick, time and 
agin; and sugar, why, they eat more sugar than 
I used a-cookin*; and raisins, why you couldn’t 
hide ’em from ’em, do the best you could, they’d 
watch their chances. And they’d get down i 
snller, where I kep’ my best cake, and cookies, 
and tarts. No matter how much I had baked up 
ahead, I never knew, when I went to set the 
table, whether I would find anything to put onto 
it. It seemed os if they would go through a hole ; 
a mouse couldn’t, they wus that sly. 


llsn’s wife.” 


If I had scrimped ’em to the table, or between 
meals, I could have stood it better; but, when 
I wus so lavish and profuse with ’em, at meal 
times, and always a-handin’ ’em out cakes and 
turnovers, when I wus a-bakin’, (knowin’ well 
) what children’s stomachs was,) it wus gallin’ to 
| me. They wasted three times over what their 
! board come to every week. 

But I kep’ still, and didn’t say nothin’. I 
| held firm. Thinks I: “ The medicine is bitter 
j to the taste, but it is goin’ to do good. The 
j patient is feelin* the effects of it.” For Josiah 
looked awful. As the days went by, he saw he 
had made a terrible mistake. He saw that he 
would have done better to have listened to his 
faithful pardner. He saw where he’d missed it. 
But pride kep* him silent. Only, in the little, ©n- 
garded speeches that he would make, in sudden 
moments of pain and agony, entirely unbeknown 
to him; such as sayin’, in loud, quick axents: 

“ Dang it, I can’t stand it so, much longer!” 

Or, in low, plaintive tones r “ Did heaven 
ever witness such tribulations ?” 

I hear him a-sayin’ that, as he would be a- 
bringin’ Bill in, for Josiah would have to lift him, 
and lug him in, when he would fall outdoors. 
That, in itself, I could see, wus a-underminin’ 
my pardner*s strength, and almost a-breakin* 
down his back. 

And that, I shall always think, wus one great 
reason why Danks himself, Mrs. Banks’ pardner, 
stood out of the way. It wus underhanded in him. 
He knew Bill would fall, when he had 'em, and 
would have to be fetched in, and so he jest stayed 
away, aryl let Josiah do all the luggin’ and liftin'. 
It wus three weeks before that man came, and 
Josiah didn’t look like the same manj what with 
chasin’ around after theta three litttot boys, and 
carry in’ around the big one in his failin’ fits, and 
havin’ the care of providin’ more provisions than 
wus ever devoured before on earth by the same 
number of people, and bein’ kep* awake night 
after night by Mrs. Danks’ historicks, and Bill’s 
walkin’ in his sleep, (I don’t know as I have 
mentioned that, but Bill wus liable to appear to 
us, at any time of night, and have to be headed 
upstairs again); take H all together, Josiah 
looked like a shadder. And thinks I to myself: 

“ My principles wus hefty, and they are hefty 
—I said I would stand firm, and I have stood 
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firm—but, oh! must I, must I see my pardner 
die off before my face and eyes ?” And his pride 
stood in the way of his startin’ of ’em off. 

It was on a Friday mornin’ I said this, as I see 
my Josioh come arluggin’ Bill in. He had had a 
fit, and fell acrost the grindstun, when Joaiah 
wus argrindin’, and Josiah had to drop every¬ 
thing, and come a-luggin’ of him in. 

He broke some of the runnin* gear of the 
grindstun, that time; Josiah had it fixed so he 
could put a pail of water on top of it, and it 
would water itself, when he wus a-grindin’; but 
Bill fell right acrost it, and flatted it all down; 
It cost Josiah upwards of seven shillin’s to make 
it good. I 

Wal, that night, old Danks come. He didn’t! 
come till most bedtime, and I didn’t see him ] 
much that night. 

Mrs. Banks had the historicks the first part of 
the night; but Josiah and I knew that he wus 
with her, so we give up the care of her to him, j 
though we heard it a-goin’ on: heard the his-j 
toricks jest as plain as day. j 

And Bill got up in his sleep as usual, along the ! 
latter part of the night, and went to prowlin’ ! 
Tound in the kitchen; but Josiah headed him 
off upstairs, and locked the chamber door onto him, 
and let his father tussle with him. And then 
Bill had a failin’ fit; we both think, Josiah and 
me do, that he had one, and fell onto his father, 
and knocked him down. We don’t know it for 
certain, but we think so, for we heard the 
awfulest katouse you ever did hear; it seemed as 
If the house was a failin’; and then we heard 
groanin’, and sighin’, and low, very low, swearin’. 

Of course, we couldn’t sleep, while such a 
racket was a-goin’ on, and the historioks, 
and everything, and he a-tryin’ to quell ’em 
down. But we lay and rested, which wus a good 
deal for us, as beat out as we wus, with such 
nights as we had been a-havin’. 

Wal, in the mornin*, if you’ll believe it, Danks 
up and told me and Josiah, that he wus a-goin’ 
off agin on the afternoon train. His wife and 
children had gone out into the orchard, to pick 
some strawberries, and he up and told us. Ho 
said, “it wus a case of life and death, and he 
must go, he couldn't be kep* back a minute.” 
He did look bad, I’ll say that for him; his 
sufferin’s wus great; but then he oughtn’t to tried 
to shirk ’em off onto strangers. But I held firm; 

I knew a crysis wus approachin’ and drawin’ 
nigh; but I held firm. And all of a sudden, 
Josiah Allen bust out, and, oh! what a scene of 
excitement rained down for the next several 
moments. 

As Danks said agin, that he wus a-goin’ off on 


the afternoon train, Josiah riz right up, and 
hollered out to Danks, louder than I most ever 
heard him holler, loud enough to be heard from 
one-half to three-quarters of a mile, though 
Danks wus within a foot of him, says he, in that 
loud, skareftil, wild tone: 

“If you leave this house, for half-a-minute, 
without taking the hull of your femily with you. 
Til prosicute you, and throw you into jail; and 
take the law to you; and imprison you!” 

It skairt Danks dretfUlly, it came so entirely 
onexpected onto him. He fairly jumped. And 
it started me fbr a minnte, though my principles 
are so hefty and solid, that they hold down my 
feelin’s, and keep it steddy, better than a iron 
wedge, makin’ my presence of mind, as a general 
thing, like a ox’s for strength. Says Josiah, in 
that awftil loud, almost deafenin’ tone of his’n— 
and with a mean wild and delerious lookin’, a8 
if he knew not what he was a-sayin’: 

“I ain’t a wet nurse; and I’ll let you know I 
ain’t; nor Samantha ain’t a horsepittle. Here I 
have,” says he, in a still more agonizing tone, 
“ here I have, for week after week, kep’ steddy 
company with fellin’ fits and historicks. I have 
broke my back to pieces, a-luggin’ in boys. I 
have been Tode to death by children, and eat out 
o’ house and home. And there has got to be a 
stop put to it, or somebody is goin’ to get hurt.” 

He wus perfectly delerious. And I says to 
him, soothin’iy: 

“ Be calm, Josiah.” 

“I won’t be calm, Samantha,” he hollers 
back. 

But Danks wus a-gettin* over being skairt, and 
begun to look surly and cross, crosser’n a bear. 
And he spoke out, in a pert, hateful tone, old 
Danks did, and says he: 

“Tain’t nothing to me. I didn’t have the 
failin’ fits* nor the historicks.” He looked 
dretful mad, and spoke up as pert and impudent 
to my pardner, as if it wus Josiah’s business to 
tussle with them fits and things, instead df 
his’n. 

I had thought that I wouldn’t put in my note 
at all; but I ain’t one to stand by and see my 
pardner imposed upon; and then, too, I felt that, 
in the name of principle, I ought to speak. I 
felt a feelin’ that mebby here wus a chance for 
me to do good. And when he spoke out agin, 
real impudent and hateful, “ that it wasn't 
nothin’ to him,” I spoke out, and says I, in a 
tone that was enough to skare anybody most to 
death, if they wuzn’t used to deep principle tones* 
says I: 

“It is sumthin' to you .” 

And then I went on, powerful and eloquent, I 
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can tell you. I talked deep and solemn to that J lead you into a happiness, pure and lofty r.s a 
man, about what he took onto himself, when he ! certain couple I could mention have enjoyed for 
sot out in matrimony, sot out as a matrimourner \ the neighborhood of twenty years; it may; and 
—about the awful responsibility of marriage, and \ then again, it mayn't. But there is one great 
bringing children into the world. The terrible $ comfort in this, that there ain’t in Borne other 
responsibility of usherin' eternal souls into the i things, such as rain and thunderstorms, and 
world, for e veriest in’ joy or misery; the terrible s etcetery. Yqu needn’t enlist in this warfare, 
responsibility to these souls, and to God, the l if you hain't a mind to. You ain't obleeged to 
righteous judge; and the awful responsibility to > set out as a matrimourner; that is a sweet and 
the world, of lettin’ loose on it such mighty \ consolin’ thought, if you feel scareful over it; but 
powers for good or evil, a set of likely creeters, \ if you do enlist, you must take the risks. And 
blessiq's and benefactors forever, or shacks, and j if it wuzn’t a risky piece of business, why did 
sources of uncounted misery, made so greatly by j them old fathers put these words in the marriage 
early care and culture. Influences that will go \ service: * for better, for worse, for richer, or for 
on and on, for all time, growin’ and widenin’ ! poorer?’ They knew what they wus about, them 
out, all the time, till no mind, but the Eternal \ old fathers did. They knew they couldn't tell 
one, can reckon up, or even imagine, the awful \ whether it would turn out rich as rich could be, 
consequences, for good or evil, of one human i with blessin’s and bliss, or poor as poverty, 
soul. 44 How dare any one,” says I, 44 lightly j Them old fathers knew that, and bein’ likely 
and irreverently even think on the subject, much \ men, and sound moraled, they fixed that halter 
less tackle it.” s so that folks couldn't squirm their necks out of 

I talked beautiful on the subject, and deep— ! it, every time they got oueasy, and worrysome. 
deeper than 1 had for some time. 1 felt fearfully 
eloquent, and acted so. 

But Dunks looked mad—mad as a hen, and he 

snapped out agin: ^ vow holds you, for better or worse. You no need 

to have tackled that vow; but you did. And 
now you ought to stand up under it; that is l&w, 
and that is gospel too, which don’t always go to¬ 
gether.” 

“Wal, what of it?” says Danks. 44 What if 
it does—what are you goin’ to do about it?” 

Oh, how surly and mad that man did look; 
his mean would have been likely to skairt some 
impudence, that might otherwise hurt one’s self- j wimmen, but it didn’t me: mebby it would if I 
respect, and mortify it. I felt well and noble in | hadn’t been talkin' on high principles; but that 
my mind, and acted well, very. I kep’ right on, j boyed me up. 

oool and collected together, and says I: j 44 Why,” says I, as I have said more’n forty 

44 That is one great reason why anyone ought \ times, 44 folks ought to get it into their head that 
to consider well on’t. They ought to know that ] it is a great and serious subject, that ought to be 
this is one of the jobs that you ean’t calculate on, \ considered, and prayed over, and meditated upon, 
exactly how it is a-comin’ out; you must take the ^ They ought to realize that gettin’ married is a 
chances. There is lots of undertaking jest so, s solemn thing; solemnor, if anything, than it is 
jest as hard to tell how it is a-comin’ out. Now, \ not to. And that has always been considered s 
the greatest of minds can’t figure out exactly to s very solemn thing, very. But, instead of lookin’ 
a minute what time the butter will come, or how j on it in this serious and becomin’ way, folks will 
a marriage is goin’ to turn out, or jest when it' caper, and prance off into matrimony, in jest os 
will stop rainin’, or begin, or when the old hen j light, and highlarious, and triflin’ a way, as if 
will lay. Tho world is a curious plape, and in \ they wus headin’ a row of fantasticks on the 
lots of undertakin’s, you have to step off blind- j Fourth. They don’t consider and filosifize on 
fold, and ketch holt of the consequences, good or 
bad. The blinders will bo took offen our eyes 
sometime, probable, but the time is not yet.” 

I warmed up, more and more eloquent ; and 
says I: 

“ And marriage, I take it, is one of the very 
riskiest undertakin’s you can undertake. It may 


it that the fantasticks can take off their uniforms 
at night, and be themselves agin; but the mat- 
rimourners can’t—they can’t do it, nohow ; there 
they be, matrimoumers. No matter how bad they 
feel, and how disappointed they be, in the looks 
of the state they have got into, they can’t get 
out of it; they are matrimoumers, and can’t help 


44 Who made any calculations on failin' fits? 
I didn’t.” 

Why, that man most took my head off, ho 
snapped me up so. But I didn’t care. 1 knew 
I wus a talkin’ on principle, and that reflection 
is a high rock to lean and rest the moral back 
aginst. That thought is a thick umbcrell, to 
keep off the little hailstuns of impcrtcnance and 


Historical fits, and etcetery,” says I, in reason¬ 
able tones, 44 might come under the head of 4 the 
worse.' But you can’t slip your head out; that 
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themselves. The state of wedlock has got ft high, 
slippery wall around it* as high up as eternity, 
&hd as low down as the same. It is a wall that 
can* t be stepped acrost, or climbed over. It is a 
wall that a man or a woman can’t sneak out, and 
creep up on, without failin’ back. It is too slip¬ 
pery. It is a wall that oan’t be broke down, and 
jumped over, only on Bible grounds. And when 
you do take that jump, on Bible grounds, oh 1 
how fatiguin' that leap is; how much happiness 
and ease of mind the matrimCurner has to drop, 
on the jump : drop, fqrever. And how much 
trouble he has to carry with him, and disquietude 
of mind, and condemnation, and gossip, aud evil 
speakin’, and hateful memories, and hauntin’ 
ones, and remorse, and upbraidin’ s, and travel ; 
of soul and body. Oh, what a time that matri 
mourner does have,” says I. 

“ I thought,” says he, with that surly, morbid 
look of his’n, and mad, “ I thought you wus one \ 
that preached up liberty, freedom, .and etcetery. 

“So I be,” says I. “ Ilain’t I jest been a- 
doin’ of it 7 Hain’t I said that no man or woman 
ought to be drove into the sthte of matrimony by 
anybody, only jest their ownselves ? But, after 
they lay holt, and drive themselves in, they 
oughtn’t to complain. But tliey’ll find, after they 
have drove themselves in, that it is th'e curiousest 
state that ever wus made. None of our states of 
America will compare with it for curiosity, and 
some of our*n are exceedingly curious, take ’em 
laws and all. 

. “ But this state of matrimony, as I said, is far 
ouiiouser. It is curiouser in the beginnin*, some 
like a conundrum. Out states have to be ad¬ 
mitted into the Union: a union admits you into 
that state. And then it is bounded on every 
side by divinest possibilities of happiness, or the 
most despairm’ ones, and no knowin’ Which 
will break over the frontiers and capture you. 
Sweetest and most rapturous joys may cover its 
soil, as thick as blossoms on a summer prairie; 
or angry passions, and disappointments, and 
cares, may crunch ’em down un<Jer foot, and 
set fire to ’em. Peace, and truest freedom, and 
mutual love* and tenderness, may rain over that 
ptate, or anarky, and sizm.* r 

“Yes, apd failin’ fits,” says Danks, with a 
bitter tone, “ and historicks.” 

“ Yes/* says I, calmly. “ Motrimoumers 
ought to take atl the blessin’s, and enjoyments, 
and comforts of that state, with a thankful heart, 
and they ought to have the courage, and the 
nobility, and the common sense, to take all the 
evils: failin’ fits, historicks, and etcetery, with 
a wUlin’ mind. You ought,” says I, firmly, “ you 
ought to have figured it all out in your head, and 


got a straight answer to it, before you drove your¬ 
self into that state, whether you wus strong enough 
to stand the climate, with its torrid weather, aud 
its frigid zones, its sweet summery winds, and its 
blasts, its squalls, and its hurrycains. 

“But*.as I ha^e said forty times, if I have 
once, after you have drove; yourself into that 
state, you ought to kiste your moral umberell, and 
make the best of it.” 

Danks didn’t look convinced a mite; he mut¬ 
tered agin sumthin’ about fits and things, and 
how “he hadn’t made no calculations on ’em,” 
and I felt fairly out of patience, and went to 
nllegorin’, as I might have known I should, 
before I got through, (it is next to impossible for 
me to be so eloquent, as I wus then, without 
allegorin’ some, entirely unbeknown tome). 

“Why,” says I, “when a man buys a farm, 
he must be a nateral fool, or else a luny, if ho 
\ expects the sun to shine on it every day, all the 
year round. He must make calculations for rain, 

; and snow, sunshine, and thunder; he can’t expect 
it to be all ripe wheat, and apple sass. He buys 
it with his eyes open, buys it with all its possi¬ 
bilities of good or evil, and don’t expect, if he 
ain’t a fool, to shirk out of carry in’ of ’em.” 

“Who has shirked out of cartyin’ on ’em?” 
says Danks. “ I hain’t.” 

“You have,” says Josiah,a-jumpin’ up unex¬ 
pected, and hollerin’ at him agin. And his face 
was red as a firebrand. “ You have 

“ I hain’t,” says Danks. 

“You have,” says Josiah. “And don’t you 
dispute me agin, if you know what is good for 
yourself. You have shirked out of carryin* that 
dumb boy of your’ n in Jiis dumb fits. And I let 
you kuow that I have broke my back, for the 
last time, Srluggin’ him round; or somebody, or 
sumtliin is a-goin’ to get hurt, and I can tell you 
so, dang it.”* 

I felt as if I should sink. My Josiah was 
almost doin’ what Mrs. Job advised Mr. Job to 
do, when he was smote with agony rind bileg. 
ne was almost a-swearin’. But here is where I 
apd the late Mrs. Job differ. I knew my pard- 
ner’s sufferin’s wus intense, and his sufferin’s 
wus terrible to me. But still I say3 to him, iii a 
reprovin’, but tender and pitying tone ; for I 
love that man so well, that even his wrong doin’ 
can’t make ray affection far him tottle; but still, 
I can’t see him rush into profanity and wicked¬ 
ness, without warnin’ of him. Says I: 

“ Be calm, Josiah.” 

Says he, “ I won’t be calm.” 

Says I, “Josiah, you must. You arc almost 
: delerioua. You are a-swearin*, Josiah. Be 
r calm.” 
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4t Wal, I tell you agin, that I won’t be calm i 
And I tell you again, dang it. There, dang itl” 
Oh, how my pardner did look in his mean. 
But I felt that I could overlook it on him ; for he 
knew not what he wus a-sayin’. 

Before I could put a soothin* word in. Banks 
spoke right out, and eays he: • 

“ You promised to take ’em for all summer, 
and if you don’t, I won’t pay you a cent for their 
board, and yon Can’t make me.” 

Here, Josiah’s mean turned pale as a white 
milk-pail. But in spite of that he made 'em all 
go, that very day. 


He hired a lawyer to prosicute Banks; but 
Banks bein’ sharpwitted and ugly, (and some¬ 
times I think eueli trials os Banks underwent, if 
anybody don’t take ’em ss a means of grace, 
makes anybody ugly t I can’t help foalin' sorry 
for Danks, after all). But as I wus a-sayin'. 
Banks worked it in such a way, that Joeiah lest 
the case, and had to pay the costs on both sides. 
He groans every time he thinks of it. 

And I don’t think, and he don’t think, that 
his back will ever be sound agin. He strained 
H beyond its strength, with them Pumm**. 
Boabctbs. 


UNCLE IKE'S DAUGHTER. 

BY *. O. M’CLBLLAND. 


Fsk bin mighty por’ly, gent’men, now from gwine on a week; 
So mizzable conflicted dat I couldn't hardly speak; 

Do rhoumatiz bin pesterin', whig at no vaggomtfan, 

JSbery siugfo j’iut an’ bone in all my structuration. 

A inoa can’t t'ink 'bout politics, for praisin' or for blame, 
Wid mJzcry a-ragin' an’ artarin* froo his frame. 

Religion don’t console him none, nor ’possum He assuage, 
An’ every little triflin’ flag gwioe pat him in ft rage. 

You kin ’msgine, don, my foeliu’s, sottin* by de cbimbly Jam, 
A-mbbln’ of my wusacst log, and wish in’ far a dram, 

When my dartor, wid a flne new bat, an’ mighty ’plooent 

grin, 

(Dat was aggorvatln’, ’sldorin’ do pain dat I was In), 

Come a-struttin’ in do cabin, an’ a-flingin’ wide do do', 

Aldo’ de win* was cuttin’ Jus* as hard ns it could blow. 

She’s Jus* tike udder ’ooman folks, in die yere ’tightened 
Ion’, 

Wid too much oddicatlyon for to comfort up a man. 

Dey got udder f ings to t’ink of, wid dar sciences an’ art, 

Dan nusski’ daddy^s rheumotiz, an’ waarmin* up his heart. 
WUat wid lawyerin’ an’ doctorin’ an* speech orfyin’ too, 

(An* nogloctiu’ every blessed thing you want ’em for to do), 
Deys too consumed wid ’ruptin’ what dey’d better lef alone, 
An* half doin’ menfolk*’ business, for to t’ink about der 
own. 

Wldout sq much as axin', “ flow you flne yo’aef to-day ?” 

Jly darter stood dar griunin’ iu a mighty ’portant way. 

An* I wouldn’t take no notice, nor ax nary question i*tall. 
{Women hate dat whs’ dan pizon, knee it make ’em feel so 
•mall). 

I wa’nt afeord o’ losin* it, bekase I know'd right well, 

Dat news was poiu to ’oojnanfolks widouf ndey could tell. ; 

* Fader, dear, Jss* listen, 11 she begun, wid flatterin' ait. 

“I wont to talk 'long wid you, kase J knows yop’ae mighty 
smart, 

An’ all do neighbors talks about your clebbernees an' sense, ! 
An’ say you’d preach a sermon, Jus’ do some as bull* a fence. 
Dar ain’t no man kin tech you fora prayer ’ponpublic days, ; 
Nor for ketchin’ coons and possums, nor for argufy in’ ways. 
For do makin' of my fortune, I’so bin ’volrin’ of a plan. 

An’ I wants you fur to notice, an' to try to undetUtan’, 

Her to let olo-fnahioned notions be a standi n* ki ray ways, ; 
Kase de very whitest ladies makes der fortunes so ’deae days; - 


It Is Txrat does walkin' moteheo, dat has bin so much de 

Dat de papers call ‘advancin’ wid de spent of de a^ge.' 

I bin flukin’ heap here lately ’bout a-startin* out myso’f. 
An’ I read ’bout dem or matches iu de papers ’pon de she*! 
Dese walkin’ matches, now, would bo a nobbelty down here. 
An' would tract de public 'tendon froo de country far an* 
near. 

*Tis easy, too, as oatln*. You Jus* git your name took down, 
An’ puts yo’sef In trainin’, while dey measures off de groun’. 
You does ye’ stretch o’ walkin’ by de hour or de day. 

An’ do one dat walks de fastest, why, she gits de biggest pay. 
By hund’eds come de meufolks, for to look on at de race. 
An’ dey bets upon yo’ 'durance, an’ dey bets upon yo’ pace, 
So, ef you’s steady-winded an* kin step out party spry, 

An’ is got somebody watehin’ till de bettin’ runs up high. 
You kin put de pus’ upon yp’eef, an’ ef you come out dear. 
You will make qio’ mouoy w alkin’ dan by workin’ for a year. 
Or ef yo’ wind ain't extry, an* you fink you'se apt to lose. 
You bet agin yo’sef, you know, as hdbby as you choose. 
Now, you know, I’Be steady-winded, an’ can step out mighty 

■pvy, 

So I fought ef you was willin’, sor. I'd like to hah a try.” 

I listened mighty keerful, ah* I bottled up my rage. 

An’ answered rale periltelv, u Dat a ’ooman in die ago 
Should talk a heap o’ foolishness, ain’t sultfsct for surprise! 
Kase mos’ de sex is shallow-liko —dal nobody denies. 

Apein’ artor meufolks ’strayed what sense they had at fas’, 
So dat apein’ arter horses is but gwine from bad to wus*. 

No ’ooman ob no decency should want to be a horse, 

A-tro fetin' rqun* permiscus-like Upon de racin’ coarse, 

Wid a heap o’ low-bred fellow s a-bettin’ pon de race, 
Discoursin’ *bont her ‘ action,’ an’ a-chattin’ ’bout her ‘ pace.* 
A gal mud* be distracted, for to fink o* rich a t,iug. 

As a-settin* out in publio, to he bet on 4a de ring. 

You jus’ as well quit blubberin’, an’ Mowin' of yo’ nose, 

You kin hab yo’ way ’dout rnaklu’ all dot racket, I support 
An’ I oin’t gwine to cross you whar I know yo’ fectionssot 
Do onllest ting I stipperlate is, dat de *backer-lot 
Shall be yo’ scene ob action, whan you turn Into a horse, 

An’ up an’ down de furrow rows kin be yo' racin’ cornea 
I done listen mighty keerfully to all you bad to my. 

I ain’t gwine let no chile o' mine disgrace me dat a-wsj. 
Kaso everybody knows me for a man o* pride an* sense. 
Inebbsr did raise ‘trotters,’ an’ I ain't gwrlno to commseca/' 
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MnAwrra*, Mis* Judith's humble conveyance 
im bearing her on towards her destination, 
but too leisurely for her impatient spirit. 80 
she sailed, sharply, to the driver. 

" Tonng man, do you mean to be all day going 
a couple of miles ?” 

“ I guess not, quite, ma'am/' returned her 
Jehu, perfectly unmoved. 

“ I never saw such an old scarecrow as your 
horse is," said Miss Judith. " A wooden-legged : 
one would get on faster." 

“ We keep him a purpose for folks that wants 
dollar rides, ma’am," replied Jehu, coolly. 
"You see, we have ’em of all sorts, except the 
wooden-legged critters you seem to prefer, and if 
people want to kirlykew over the rood, and kick 
up a dust, they must pay accordin’." 

Miss Judith had haggled with the livery stable 
keeper, as to the price he demanded, and Jehu 
had heard her, as she knew; so she wisely 
decided to make no reply to his* impertinence. 

Presently, the carriage came to a stop. 

“ Now what’s the matter V* Called Miss Jtodfth. 

“ How long do you mean to stay here ?" 

"Till that drove o’ cattle gits by^thS hbss is 
afeerd on ’em, you see." 

Miss Judith had again thrust her hekd out of 
the window, and did see that the beast was 
shying and backing in an alarming manner, at 
the approach of a number Of stout bullocks, with 
longer horns than she found agreeable. 

"Take care, he’ll have mb in the river,” she j 
cried. " Mr. Pilsbury Ought to be prosecuted j 
for sending anybody out, itith such a beast; and 
you may tell him I said so." 

"I will, ma’am,” replied Jehu, With imper¬ 
turbable good homo*. " Ml be siire to do *t. I 
guess, though, the old hods don’t meat* to do 
no mischief. He hain't run away since last 
year, when he smashed np a lady and two small 
children. Whoa, General Washington!" 

Miss Jndith relapsed into silence. She was 
somewhat frightened, and* that rendered her 
more angry; hut forther altercation With Jehu 
would, she perceived, he worse than Useless. At 
last, the bullocks got by, and Miss Judith was 
driven on again. 

The carriage at length Stopped before the Im¬ 


posing Gresham portico. Miss Judith descended, 
mounted the steps, with 1 the air •£ a Queen 
Elizabeth, and gave three resounding raps with 
the bronze knocker, which echoed like thunder 
through the great eotranoe-hall. Then, espying 
a door-bell, she pulled that. 

A very stylish young footman, who had been 
reposing on one of the sofas in the corridor, 
arose, and hurried down the hall, wondering 
what foreign potentate had arrived. 

He flung open one of the great doors, and 
seeing only a shabbily-dressed, elderly female, 
and a common hired hock, put on his most inso¬ 
lent expression of countenance, and was about to 
speak, when she cried: 

" H6W dare yon keep a lady waiting 1 I want 
to see Mr k Gresham—go and tell him to.” 

The footman, who was On English one, had 
no idea who the imperious intruder might he; 
and his impertinence was quelled hi once. If she 
proved to be some grandee, disguised in old 
clothes, any lack of courtesy on his part would 
cause dismissal, as be well knew. 

" Mrs. Gresham is not at 'otne, ma’am,” he 
answered, with great humility, thinking that she 
must have meant to ask for his mistress. 

" Are you deaf?” demanded Mies’Judith, with 
a fierceness Which made hhn jutnp, and for the 
instant think she was really on ^escaped lunatic. 
n Peter Gresham must be addle-pated, to have 
such an idiot about. Do yon bear ? Go, this 
instant, and tell your master I want to see him, 
and I wittf” 

" Muster,” bowing to the ground, as he spoke, 
" is hindisposed, somewhat, with the gout—” 

" Wliat'S that to me ? u broke ip Miss Judith. 
" I told you I wished to see him! ' Do you mean 
to keep me here *11 day ?” 

" I beg your parding,” faltered the footman. 
" Certmgly, at once—what name shall I say, if 
your highness—if you please f” 

Miss Judith pointed her finger at him. He 
retreated. 

" Where is your roaster?” she asked. 

" ’B*s bin the library/' gasped the footman. 
" Hi shall hinforra 'im, himmediate, bif your 
grace—hif you'll bender the hexoeption-room, 
ma’am.” 

( 437 ) 
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“ Stand out. of the way !” ordered Miss Judith. 

He sprang aside, as if she had stuck a pin into 
the fleshiest and tenderest portion of his person ; 
and Miss Judith stalked on towards the library. 

But, before she reached the library-door, the 
footman recovered himself sufficiently to remember 
that, if she were the Empress of all the Russias, 
his master would not forgive him, if he allowed 
her to enter without having received permission. 
He hurried after her, gasping: 

“ Hexcuse me—parding—what name did you 
please to say?” 

They reached the door together; hfe opened it; 
and, in a tone which he hoped would reach his 
master’s ear, said, again: 

“ H excuse me—just one moment, madame— 
what name?” 

Miss Judith put out her right hand, and sent 
him spinning around like a teetotum. At the 
some instant, old Peter colled out: 

“ Who’s there, Thomas ? I will see nobody— 
nobody.” 

“Yea, sir—I said so—if you please, sir I” 
moaned the flunky. 

Miss Judith banged the door in his facet- He 
fled : nor did he stop, until he reached the portico, 
where he was met by Jehu, who had descended 
from his perch, and, with a critical eye, was ex¬ 
amining the mansion* » 

“ ’Oo, him the name of ’eving, is .she?” gasped 
the footman. 

“ Old Miss Judith Grohamf—Peter’s cousin,” 
replied Jehu. “ What on ’afth has brought her, 
beats mo hollow.”. 

“ Hi ’.ave -card ’owlmgs and ’ootings hon the 
Hlnglish ’ustings which was ’orrible, but I never 
’jewel ’owlings like ’em, nor henoounterod bim- 
perance so haudaoiousl” cried the flunky, quite 
beside himself now, between anger at the visitor, 
and terror of his master. 

The viojenoe with which Miss Judith closed 
the door, made old Peter start in his chair, send¬ 
ing a twinge through his gouty foot. He looked 
in dismay at his visitor. 

*‘Who are you?” he shouted. ‘‘Who the 
deuce-r-not Mist Judith—” 

“ Yes, Peter Gresham, Miss Judith; * and I 
have come to tee you; and I mean to do it.” 

She stdod before him, with her fierce eyes, fixed 
on his, as she spoke. 

His first'impulse was to fling a cushion at her. 
His second was to seize the hand-bell, which 
stood on A table by his side, and order the ser¬ 
vants to turn out the intruder. But he checked 
both desires, for he saw a grim smile cross Mies 
Judith ’b thin lips, which-warned him .that she 
was enjoying his impotent wrath. 


He leaned back in his chair; bestowed one of 
his bitterest smiles upon her; and said, with a 
politeness as elaborate as it was ironical: 

“I am charmed to see you, cousin Judith ! So, 
yoh Hate, at last,‘been able to regard your con¬ 
duct in its proper light. You have come to beg 
my pardon for all the atrocious things you have 
done. Well, well, I am not a vindictive man— 
never was. I'll forgive you. Still, my dear 
Judith—excuse me—you needn’t have shut the 
door so hard—but, you were agitated I suppose— 
well, well!” 

Miss Judith turned an ashep gray. Her hands 
clenched themselves at her sides, while her 
breath came quick and heavy. 

“ Sit down, sit down, oo&sin Judith 1” he con¬ 
tinued, eager to follow up his advantage. “ Take 
time, take time. The. worst is over, now that 1 
have said I am ready,to forgive you. Old maids 
will get crochets into their head*. But it is 
never too late to repeat. I’m glad your conscience 
has wakened. Why didn’t you get married, 
when you were young, Judith? A husband, 
aqd halfa-dozen children, would have kept you 
too busy to give you leisure to want to appro¬ 
priate other people’s property. Well, well, let 
bygones be bygones. Poor cousin Judith—poor 
cousin Judith 1 No chance of the husband now. 
Well, w-ell!” 

Miss Jpdith gave him , a look so murderous, 
that a timid man, remembering his own belp- 
jt^aanfas, might h ay e trembled. But she said, 
with a calmness which nearly equalled his: 

* “ Ifl I had married, 1.plight have had aeon 
like yours. Providence has mercifully spared 
me from such a cnn*e>” 

She had touehad him in his tend crest spot. 
But he preserved his self-control, by a great 
effort, and bestowed a second and more insulting 
smile upon her, as he said: 

“ Ahr cousin Judith, oousin Judith, you can’t 
forget, I see* Well, well, that’s the way with 
women. Naturally, you hate my wife, because 
you wanted the situation. Well, well, I mustn't 
be hard on you for thpt. It’s a compliment to 
myself; and I feel it. • I’m not a vain man, 
Judith; but I feel it.” 

This time, the spinster’s two hands clenched 
themselves, without any effort to disguise the 
menacing gesture. She moved forward ,a step— 
Heaven only knows what mad impulse rose in 
her soul—but old Peter looked her full in the 
face, and laughed aloud. Somehow, this in¬ 
solent enjoyment of her rage brought her senses 
back.. 

“Your wife is a poor, half-witted creature, 
whom you married for her money, and whom 
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you have trampled on for years—I pity her,” 
said Miss Judith. 44 Your son is worthy to be 
your son—he is a liar and a villain.’* 

Old Peter’s chair shook under him, he trem¬ 
bled ao ; but he still laughed. 

44 I see I have mode a mistake,” he said. 

“ They were carrying you to the madhouse, and 
you escaped, and ran in here.” 

“ Time enough for you to t*y to prove me 
insane, when I win the suit/’ replied Miss 
Judith. “ 1 came here to see you—I’ve some¬ 
thing to tell you.” 

44 Mad, quite!” sighed old Peter, pityingly. 

44 Can’t get over the girlish disappointment. 
Well, well, if you want to talk again about loving 
me, I must humor the fancy—it can’t hurt me, 
and may tranquilize you. Ah, Judith, Judith, 
we must havo our disappointments—all women 
can’t marry their cousins.” 

44 Your son wants to many his,” said Miss 
Judith, 44 and as I felt sure the news would 
be agreeable to you, I came myself to tell it. 
What a pity you’ve got the gout so bod, else you 
might dance a Highland fling, to show your joy.” 

Peter stared, rather helplessly. He knew now 
that she had some severe blow in store for him. 
But he managed still to shake his head, and 
mutter: j 

“ Mad, very mad!” 1 

44 1 am not; but you will be, in a moment,” j 
observed Miss Judith. 44 You don’t understand | 
— I’ll make it dear. You know I have a niece j 
living with me—-Alice James. Your son has ! 
fallen in love with her, and has promised to 
marry her. I discovered the fact, yesterday; j 
and as I knew that for him to wed a penniless j 
girl, who has, besides, the luok to be my nieoe, 
and who loves me as if I were her mother, 
would be a soothing remedy for your gout* 1 
have brought the news.”. 

44 You old—old—old slanderer I” gasped Peter. 
14 Get out of my house, or, by the Lord, I’ll have 
you ducked in the horse-pond.” 

Ah, I thought I’d rouse you,” chuckled Bliss 
Judith. 

44 So you have tried that sort of revenge,” 
shouted Peter. “You’ve got your disgraceful 
niece—she must be a devil, brought up under 
your care—to wheedle my boy, and get a 
promise of marriage out of him, hey?” 

44 He shall never have her,” cried Mias Judith. 
I have told her I will turn her out of doors, if 
she ever Bpeaks to him again. I shouldn’t won¬ 
der, if you were at the bottom of it all. You 
know I must win the suit, and you think that, 
at my death, the money will go to her; and so 
you want to secure it. But it isn’t true. I can 


leave the fortune as I please, and she’ll not get a 
penny.” 

Old Peter reflected a moment. Then be said: 

44 Jane’s daughter—I’d forgotten she was 
alive. If you were to gain the case—which you 
won’t—it would go to her, in spite of yon. 
Very well; your niece shall marry my boy; that’s 
settled.” 

He partly meant what he said; he did not 
believe Miss Judith would triumph; but, if she 
did, he felt pretty sure that her half-sister’s 
daughter must inherit, after her aunt’s decease. 
Old Peter’8 quick-acting mind jumped at a 
programme. He would hear of no marriage; but 
he would not be too severe on Brandt. Let the 
young people wait. Who could tell what might 
happen ? And besides, since Judith was averse 
to the idea of such a union, to encourage it, 
afforded him a new means of tormenting her. 

44 Yes, yes; my boy shall marry your niece,” 
he repeated. 

44 Shall he?” sneered Miss Judith. 44 How 
will you like the idea, that yourfhture daughter- 
in-law’s evidence wins the suit for me?” 

44 Humbug !” said Peter. 44 She was a baby 
when old Sophia died.” 

’“She was eleven yean of age. I never 
happened to find out, till the other day, what 
she knew. I wrote to the lawyers, and they say, 
that, when the case comes on again, her testis 
mony will win it for me.” 

44 Humbug!” said Peter; but more fhintly. 

“ Is it? Read that letter,” and she pulled an 
epistle out of her pocket, and flung it on the rug 
which covered his knees. 

Peter read the page, and saw that, at the least, 
the girl’s testimony would be important* He was 
fnriou9 enough now, even to satisfy Miss Judith. 

“^t’s all a trumped-up falsehood,” he cried. 
44 Get out of my house. If my son ever speaks 
to your niece again, Flidisown him.” 

“Good-by, cousin Peter,” said Miss Judith. 
44 My cose is as good os won, you see; but I can 
hardly expect you to congratulate me, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“ It will never be yours,” shouted Peter. 

44 Not yours, you mean,” she answered. 

The door opened, and Brandt Gresham entered. 
He had hurried home from Mias Judith’s house, 
and the disoomfited footman had told him that 
the lady was still in the library. 

“ Who’s there?” demanded old Peter. 

44 It’s your charming bou,” said Miss Judith. 

44 Yes, here I am, fhther—*hope you are better,” 
cried Brandt, making his way round the screen. 
44 How do you do, Miss Judith? Happy to wel- 
oome you,” 
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Miss Judith disdained any reply; bat folded 
her hands across her bosom, and waited. Old 
Peter scowled up into the young man’s face, and 
thundered out: 

“ What are you doing here, sir ? I sent you 
to New York, to attend to some business. What 
has brought you back so soon?” 

44 The matter could not be arranged, until to¬ 
morrow,” Brandt began to explain. 14 1 hurried 
back, to-day, to bring you some very important 
news—” 

44 I can guess your news,” broke in his father. 
u How dare you look me in the face, sir ? Bo 
yon know what that—that woman—has been 
telling me?” 

44 I can fancy,” said Brandt. “ I told her, 
yesterday, that I wanted to marry my oousin, 
Alice James—” 

“ And now you can tell her, that, if you do, 
you’ll never touch a penny of mine,” cried old 
Peter. 

“ Then I must do without it, father,” Brandt 
replied. 

“ You shall never marry her!” exclaimed the 
eld man. 44 You are a fool!” \ • 

44 He’s a devil!” cried Miss Judith. 

44 We need not discuss that question, now, ’’sfiid 
Brandt, with perfect composure. “I saw your 
lawyers this morning, sir—I have come from 
them.” 

44 Is it about the Buit?” demanded Peter. 

44 Yes,” said Brandt 44 1 am glad to find you 
together—■” 

44 The case is settled I” broke in both his listen¬ 
ers, at once. 

44 It is ended,” Brandt Bald. 

44 1 have won !” exclaimed Miss Judith. 

44 Brandt, set that mad woman’s mind at rest,” 
shouted his father. 44 Tell her that I have gained 
the cause.” 

44 Neither she, nor you, have won it,” Brandt 
replied. 

44 You said it was settled—” 

** I said ended, ’’interruptedBrandt. 44 Another 
will has been found—a later one—one that can¬ 
not be disputed, the lawyers on both sides Say. 
It leaves the fortune to Alice James.” 

Peter sank back in Ms chair. His features 
worked so violently, thavBfandt hurried up to 
him in alarm, reprdfthing himself for the abruptr 
ness with which ho had broken the tidings. He 
loosened the old man’s neckcloth, poured out a 
gloss of water, and hsid it to his 1 Ups. Alter a 
few seconds, Peter managed to open his eyes, and 
speak. 

44 Is it certain ?” he asked, hoarsely. 

44 Perfectly so,” said Brandt 44 1 have brought 


a copy of the will. There’s a letter for you, 
stating the decision—but never mind either, 
now.” 

44 Give them here,” said old Peter, with a faint 
return to his ordinary imperious tones. 44 Give 
them here, I say.” 

Brandt pulled a package of papers out of his 
breast-pocket 

44 1 have a letter for you, also. Miss Judith— 
your lawyers asked me to bring it to you,” he 
said. 

The old maid had stood perfectly motionless 
until now, staring straight before her, with a 
blank, vacant gaze. If she could have thought 
enough to comprehend what she felt, it would 
have been that she was turning slowly into stone. 
She shivered a little, as Brandt approached her; 
but she held out her hand, and took the letter 
which he offered. Old Peter was already deep 
in the persual of his documents. Miss Judith, 
half mechanically, sank into a chair, and opened 
her epistle. 

For a few seconds, there was a complete silence 
in the. room; save once, when the papers that 
the elderly pair held, rustled simultaneously, 
with a sound like dropping leaves. 

Brandt stood still, looking anxiously from one 
face to the other, struck for the first time by the 
family likeness between the stem countenances, 
both so gray and fixed at this moment; looking 
as hard as if the features had frozen suddenly, 
with the impress of so" many halefal passions to 
remain indelibly graven upon them. 

Brandt felt alarm far both. At A juncture like 
this, he oould not remember anything harsh even 
against Miss Judith; he pitied-her too heartily; 
and, now that it was too latdH&ained himeelf, 
bitterly, for the angry impatSe*e£ which had 
caused him to fling the disastrous tidings at her, 
without some attempt at preparing her mind for 
the shock. As for his father, he could not tell 
whether he would be satisfied with knowing that 
the girl whom his son desired to marry, had in¬ 
herited the wealth, for the possession of which 
he and his cousin had fought so long; or whether 
his despotic nature would rebel against defeat, just 
m sorely as if it had come from the only source 
whence it might have been expected te arrive, it 
it ever came at all. 

But Miss Judith was the person really to be 
compassionated. She was poor; she had for 
years impoverished herself, in order to carry on 
the suit; the paying the final expenses must 
nearly rain her; and, though he knew how 
gladly Alioe would make her aunt’s life easy and 
pleasant, the idea of owing eve ryt hing to the girl 
Whom Bhe had treated as a dependent, would be 
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worse than a hundred deaths to the stubborn, 
wrong-headed, narrow-hearted woman. 

Old Peter, at last, finished his examination of 
the papers, and raised his head. His eyes turned 
towards Miss Judith. She sat with hers still 
fixed upon the letter; her hands quivered 
slightly; but there was no other movement 
perceptible in her rigid frame. 

“ Don’t let me interrupt your reading, cousin 
Judith,” said old Peter. 

“Father!” exclaimed Brandt, reproachfully. 
“Don’t, father!” 

Bnt Miss Judith neither looked np, nor 
stirred. 

“ I only want to say this,” continued old 
Peter, to his son’s surprise. “ If there were 
any hope of disputing this will, I’d do it. I 
would join with Judith in doing it. But there 
isn’t; so we must both make the best of what 
can’t be helped.” 

No show ofl^iaving heard, on Miss Judith’s 
part. She still preserved her rigid attitude. 
Bven her hands had ceased to tremble. But 
k seemed to Brandt, that her cold, dead eyes 
Stared, not at the letter which she held, but were 
fixed on vacancy. 

“ Isn’t she ever going to move?” old Peter mut¬ 
tered. Then he added, in a louder voice, “The 
matter is settled: Judith and I must put up with 
it.” 

Still, the woman gave no sign of having heard. 
Old Peter glanced, rather nervously, at his son. 

“ Miss Judith knows her niece well enough to 
he certain that every enjoyment possible will 
come to her out of the fortune,” said Brandt, 
hoping to rouse the spinster to some show of 
vitality. 

“ I don’t know the young lady; but I have no 
doubt she will do whatever seems reasonable,” 
said Peter. “No doubt she will—eh, cousin 
Judith?” 

No answer. No movement. 

“Judith!” called the old man; but she sat 
dumb. “ Get her away, Brandt—I can’t stand 
this,” muttered Peter Gresham. 

Brandt approached the spinster, and laid his 
hand on her shoulder. 

“Would you like to go home, cousin Judith?” 
he asked. 

His sudden touch sent the letter rustling to 
the floor, but Judith did not stir. 

“ Great God, she’s dead !” groaned old Peter. 

“ She is paralyzed,” whispered Brandt. “ Hush 
—don’t speak—it is possible that she understands 
what we say.” 

He rang the bell, and summoned assistance. 
Miss Judith was carried upstairs, and laid on a 
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bed, and a doctor sent for. Then Brandt went 
back to his father, with whom he had left one of 
the servants. 

The old man was dreadfully shaken, but suffi¬ 
ciently composed; so that Brandt had no fears 
of any evil effects, to him, from the combined 
shocks he had received. 

“ She won’t die?” was all he asked. 

“ No, no; she may be quite well again, in a 
few weeks,” Brandt said. “She can’t be 
removed, at present, you know.” 

“ Of course not,” muttered the father. 

“I must go, at once, for her niece,” Brandt 
said. “Try and keep yourself very quiet, sir; 
the doctor will be here presently.” 

“ I don’t want any doctor—I’m not ill,” re¬ 
torted old Peter; but his voice was frightened, 
rather than cross. 

“ No, no—for Judith.” 

“ Ten, if you like; and I’ll pay for them,” 
returned Peter, still shivering under the chill, 
which the sight of that death-in-life face of his 
cousin’8 had caused him. “ I never wished the 
old girl an j harm; but she never would let me 
alone; she might have known she must lose the 
suit.” 

“Oh, don’t think of that, now,” pleaded 
Brandt. 

“ Mind your business,” snapped old Peter, 
with fresh animation; and Brandt felt relieved 
at once. “ Where’s your mother?” 

“ Gone to drive, the servants say.” 

“She’s a gad-about, and always was,” said 
Peter. “ If Judith hadn’t been as poor as a rat, 
I’d rather have married her than any woman I 
ever knew—yes, in spite of her temper. And she 
was a handsome girl, too.” 

Then he became conscious that he had been 
thinking aloud, and was suitably irritated at his 
own folly; and, of course, visited his irritation on 
his son. 

“If you are going,” said he, “you had better 
go. It appears, from what I can learn, that you 
and your young woman have both been behaving 
abominably. If Judith has a bad illness, I 
should suppose that neither of you would feel 
very comfortable.” 

Brandt retired, perfectly at ease in regard to bis 
father’8 safety, mental and physical. In the corri¬ 
dor, he met his mother, who had just returned, 
and was in a frantic state over the news, which 
had been given her by the servants. She fell 
into Brandt’s arms, and began to sob, loudly. 

“Miss Judith here,” she groaned. “Oh, 
dear! And ill; and what will your father say ? 
Oh, I’m so glad you’ve got back; and you aren’t 
angry with me, Brandt ?” 
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“Why on earth should I be angry, mamma, 
dear?” he asked. 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean that. I don’t know what 
I meant,” Bhe whimpered, frightened at having 
nearly betrayed the step she had taken. 

“I want the carriage,” Brandt called to the 
servant. “ Mother, I am going after Alic?—Miss 
Judith can’t be moved.” 

“ But Alice must not come here—your father 
wouldn’t have it,” cried his mother. “ You must j 
be crazy, Brandt.” 

“ Not a bit of it, dear,” he answered, kissing 
her. “Wonderful things have happened. The 
suit is quashed. A new will has been found, and 
the money is all Alice’s—-judge if she will be J 
-welcome to the governor.” 

Then he recollected Miss Judith, and added: 
“It is awfully hard on her aunt. We must be j 
very good to her, and very patient, and pet her j 
J-back to health, you know.” 

Mrs. Gresham was completely upset by the 
-.news he had poured out so recklessly. He 
. could spend no more time in explanations, and 
<lus mother would not let him go, so he settled 
i matters by saying: 

“ Come with me, little woman, and I’ll explain 
, everything, on the road. Alice will be so glad to 
see you—and it is only kind to go.” 

. He half carried her out, and put her in the 
. carriage, before she could offer any intelligible 
. expostulations. As they were driving down the 
. avenue, he said: 

“ Alice feels as if she knows you already—I 
have talked so much about you. I’m sure you 
will love her; you must not think of her as a 
stranger.” 

“Oh, I saw her, awhile ago, before I went to 
Mrs. Wiseman’s,” sobbed Mrs. Gresham, unable 
to keep her secret any longer. “ Don’t be cross, 

. else you’ll kill me. I can’t bear any more, after 


< knowing that Miss Judith is in the house; and 
| your father is sure to blame me for everything.” 
| “Nobody shall blame you,” said Brandt. 
] “ And so you actually got courage to go and see 
\ Alice? What a darling you are 1 Don’t you 
love her?” 

“ Yes, indeed, and I told her so. But I Mid 
it was no use—I had to tell her that—your 
father and Miss Judith wouldn’t have it. For 
how could I know about the will? And she 
agreed with me; so don’t be angry.” 

“ Of course not,” said Brandt, only kept from 
; being in outrageously high spirits by the recol- 
5 lection of the news of Miss Judith’s seizure, which 
he must carry to his darling. 

So it came about, that Alice heard a fresh 
ringing at the door, and old Jemima’s voice lifted 
in wonder and dismay. Then there were steps 
on the stairs, and not only Brandt’s voice, but 
his mother’s, calling: 

“ Open the door, Alice—be qu^k.” 

Then she was in Brandt’s arms, and little 
Mrs. Gresham was weeping over them. It needed 
no words to tell Alice, that, by some miraculous 
means, happiness had come to her. The first 
sight of Brandt’s face had told her this. But the 
sad tidings of Miss Judith’s seizure had to be 
revealed ; and then the three drove quickly back 
to old Peter Gresham’s house. 

Three months elapsed before Miss Judith could 
be removed. She recovered enough from the 
j paralysis to walk about; but would never be the 
■ same woman again. She was too broken in 
spirit, to rebel against whatever she was told to 
do, and accepted the income Alice settled upon 
| her, without the contest which Brandt had 
j feared must ensue. 

| The young couple were married, before 
i winter, and Miss Judith and old Peter shook 
\ hands at the wedding. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 

BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Thott art not born of Buramcr and the sun, 

My April darlings, pure, and proud, and sweet; 
But in the shadows, like a cloistered nun, 

Smiling with winter snows about thy feet. 

Gray skies and weeping mins have been thy lovers; 

No troubadours—gold-belted, drowsy bees; 

No dragon-fly, that, like a wind-flower, hovers 
Above thee, blown from sunny southern sees. 

No humming-bird hath nestled in thy heart, 
Gem-throated, jewel-crested myths of air; 

No amorous wlndB have kissed thee with soft art; 
No blossom leaned beside thee, slim and fair. 


My waxen darlings, pearly-pink and shy, 

Sheathed in thy heavy leaves of emerald-duak. 

Thou hast the beauty of the sunrise sky, 

And perfume rarer than Arabia's musk. 

A cycle of warm summer lingero in 
Thy fragrant leaves; and all the woody scents 

Of lost Arcadia, blossom-filled and dim. 

Float from thy tender Ups in sacraments. 

Born of the pallid flakes, serene and lonely, 

Kissed by the summer dawns that love thee well; 

My drifts of rosy snow, thy balsam, only, 

Can bind my bruised heart in a healing spell I 
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“For the love of God,” pleaded a voice, sud¬ 
denly arresting Leslie Hazel’s rapid footsteps. 

Leslie was one of a large family, daughters of 
a country clergyman, who, finding his narrow 
income too small for their support, was forced to 
let them, as they grew up, go out into the world 
to “fight their own battle.” Hence it was that 
Leslie found herself, at eighteen, a nursery gov¬ 
erness, in the family of Mrs.. Sabrina Havelock. 
She had come out on an errand, to-day, and j 
getting belated, had taken what she thought a 
short cut home. She had often done this, with 
impunity, in the fields about dear old Chelms¬ 
ford. But it was different here, in this great, 
thronged city. She soon lost herself, to her 
dismay, in a network of streets, that hopelessly 
bewildered her, and that became, every moment, 
more tortuous, dirty, forbidding, and evil-looking. 

She glanced around, at the sound of the voice. 
She was passing, at this moment, under an 
archway, connecting two opposite houses. In 
the dim shadows, she came near stumbling over 
what, at first, seemed a bundle of rags; hut, 
as she stooped to examine the heap, she saw a 
pair of brilliant eyes fastened upon her. 

“ For the love of God,” repeated the voice, as 
ten talon-like fingers clutched her dress. 

Dreamer, as she was thought to be in the 
Chelmsford parsonage, Leslie Hazel was not 
lacking in courage. She did not scream, as 
many a girl would have done, but looked bravely 
at the speaker. Even in the half light, she could 
sec that his features were white, pinched, fam¬ 
ished looking. 

“You are starving,” she said, gently. “But 
I have no money : not a cent. Wait, however,” 
suddenly recollecting a ring, which had been her 
mother’8, and which she prized for that reason, 
and because it. was her solitary bit of jewelry. 
She drew off her glove, and removed the ring, as 
she spoke. “ Here is something you might ex¬ 
change for bread. I could hot wear it, while 
you were starving.” 

The man caught the slender, white fingers 
bolding the ring. “ I do not want your gold,” 
lie said, quieting his voice almost to a whisper. 
“I want your aid. Iam dying; dying by inches— 
don’t you see?” stretching forth his eagle-like 
claws. “ But, if you will, you can save my life.” 

“How?” asked Leslie, steadying her voice; 


EFFBY PETERS. 


beginning, now, unaccountably, to feel afraid. “ 1 
will do it, if I can.” 

“ Will you ?” he asked, eagerly. “ Come with 
me, then. I will show you how. There is 
nothing easier; and it will not take me long—oh, 
no, not long.” 

He suddenly opened a small door, behind him, 
which Leslie hod not before observed, and drag¬ 
ged her in. A narrow casement in the wall, high 
up, revealed a spiral stairway, winding into the 
upper gloom. Leslie’s heart beat fast, but she 
crushed down her fears. It would have been 
useless to cry out, too; for no one could hear. 
“ He says it will not take him long, and he is old 
and starved,” she said to herself. “ What have 
I to dread ? Perhaps, I may really save his life.” 

They soon came to a landing, with two or more 
doors opening on it; but her conductor hurried 
her past these; and finally reached a door at the 
very top of the house. This door, she saw, was 
curiously locked. 

“ Enter,” he said, waving his hand, as if in 
triumph, as he unlocked the door, “ No foot but. 
mine has crossed this sill, in ten years. I have 
waited patiently for your coming. It needed, 
you will see, one as pure, and generous, and fair 
as yourself, to crown me conqueror of death and 
the worm!” 

At these words, so like those of a madman, 
Leslie drew back. But her conductor pushed 
her in, suddenly, and locked tbe door, removing 
the key. Her blood ran cold with lujrror. Mer¬ 
ciful heaven ! she had been entrapped. 

But, in a moment, the heroic element of her 
nature reasserted itself. She braced hrfself to 
resist, or baffle, the fate threatening her, what¬ 
ever it might be. 

“ It is a poor laboratory, where the great 
mystery of ages is to be solved,” said her jailer, 
indicating, by a wave of his hand, the cleanly, 
but queerly furnished room in which they stood. 
“Yet it is here, oh daughter of nature, that you 
shall be consecrated os high priestess of science, 
to anoint me king and conqueror of death. Are 
you brave?” 

“I have nothing to fear,” said she, but with 
sinking heart. 

“Yes, you art brave,” he muttered, steadily 
gazing at her. “You seem to have the courage 
that is born of purity. It is well; for you will 
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need it. We are about to rifle the treasure house 
of nature of its most precious boon. But do not 
fear. Shod with the sandals of innocence and 
faith, we can pass safely even through the 
oharnel house, and its outer realm of darkness. 
One drop—one drop—one drop of the vital fluid, 
will repay us a thousand times. Fear nothing. 
The pang for you will be brief. And for us, 
both, will be immortal youth. Come, let us 
work, while it is day, 4 for the night cometh, in 
which no man can work.’ Come.” 

With frenzied haste, he turned to a case of 
shelves, securely pivoted in a doorway, and 
fastened there by a lock of curious construction. 
Prom a closet, back of these shelves, he took five 
or-^Bix vials, each encased in a filagree of silver* 
One of these he opened. Instantly, a subtle 
perfume was diffused through the room. The 
contents of the oth'ers he emptied into a silver 
vessel, which he first took care to polish to 
immaculate brightness, with a square of pure, 
soft, white silk. 

44 Now, my child,” he said, approaching Les¬ 
lie, who, at this, had become almost paralyzed. 
44 Now, do you come hither, and hold the mixture, 
while I kindle the incense lamp, which is to com¬ 
bine these diverse elements. Your hand, un¬ 
stained, must be the one to place the mixture 
over the fire, and to tend it tfll it' boils.” 

Leslie, as if under a spell, which she could not 
resist, mechanically obeyed the summons. The 
alchemist, or madman—she could not tell which 
he was—turned next to an oblong table, occu¬ 
pying a place between two of the windows, and 
pulled out drawer after drawer, taking from 
thence curiously shaped, delicately perfect instru¬ 
ments of steel; slender instruments, sharpened 
te an incalculable fineness of edge and point. 
Were they not, Leslie said to herself, such as she 
had seen in a surgeon’s case? The table, too, 
with all those horrible appliances ; just such an 
one sh^ had caught a glimpse of, but the week 
before, in passing a dissecting-room of the city 
hospital. Was it a dissecting-table ? 

Heaven have mercy on her, if it was. Pres¬ 
ently, the man forsook his work at the table, 
and came towards her. What if she screamed— 
screamed for help till hoarse ? The walls were 
thick; the windows barred; the door locked. 
What would a cry of hers avail? If she could 
not have been heard in the archway, downstairs, 
much less could she be heard here. 

She stood silent and still, therefore, but with 
suppressed breath, while he laid his hand upon 
her, and bent his ear close to her breast, listen¬ 
ing, as it seemed, intently, to the beating of her 
heart. 


“ It beats firmly, though quickly,” he mut 
tered. “It is a brave heart, and it holds the 
red, red blood, the reddest, and richest drop of 
which lies in its centre. That drop we vnut 
have for our elixir. Yet it lies deeper than I 
thought,” he said, as if musing. 

As lie spoke, he went to the table, returning 
with a needle-pointed instrument, having & 
slender, tube-like extension. 

44 See l” he cried, growing excited, and speak¬ 
ing in sharp, shrill accents. “ I fear it may be 
too large. One thrust should drive it to the 
vital point, and the red drop will flow from the 
tube, here, into the mixture. Yet it must be but 
a single drop—no more—else the sacrifice and 
the work go for naught. It is too large—ye 
demons, it is too large !” 

With a baffled yell, he dashed the instrument 
upon the table, and, staggering to and fro like a 
drunken man, tore his hair, and bit his own 
flesh, snarling and snapping viciously. He was 
a madman. Leslie realized it all, now. And, 
great heavens ! she was wholly in his power. 

He saw her shrinking form, the white horror 
of her face, and, with a lunatic’s cunning, hushed 
at once the frenzy of his passion. 

44 Fear not,” he said, soothingly. 44 One drop 
we must have. But before the second drop flows, 
the elixir of life will be ready for you to quaff; 
and then you will live forever. It will only be 
necessary to be more careful in probing for the 
vital point. But it can be done. Oh, yo immor¬ 
tal elements of nature,” ho cried, looking down 
at the boiling mixture, * r see how ye swell, and 
bubble, and are big, and beauteous with the 
rainbow hties of a youth perpetually renewed. 
It needs but the reddest drop from the maiden’s 
pure heart. , That shall flow, and the elixir of 
life will be ours. Yet, stay ! It would be more 
certain, if that fleedle tube were smaller. Ah, I 
remember.. There is one. place in the city, 
where stich an one can be had. If I had only 
known. But it is not too late yet. Girl, if you 
would not meet with dire vengeance, let not the 
mixture boil, nor anything happen to it, till I 
return. Guard it for your life.” 

He rushed for the door, as he spoke, unlocked 
and tore it open; and Leslie heard the shuffling 
feet hurrying along the passage leading to the 
spiral stairway. But even in his frenzied haste, 
he had not neglected to lock the door, and take 
the key with him, so that Leslie was still a 
prisoner! 

44 Was there no hope of escape?” she said to 
herself, rallying, at last. Suddenly, she caught 
sight, on the table, of a stiletto-like blade, among 
the many instruments there; and, with a look 
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of desperation, she snatched it np, and secreted 
it in the bosom of her drees. 

“ If the worst comes, I can use this,” she said 
to herself. “ But how long will it take him to 
go and come ? Might I not hare time to dislodge 
those iron bars of the window ? Here are ‘files, 
•f hair-like fineness. But—no, no,” desisting, 
after a moment of frantic trial. “ No—that would 
be a work of hours, and before then—ah ! if I 
•uly might fasten the door against his return. 
Oh, merciful heavens, have you no pity ? Only 
a bar—a bolt—against him.” 

She searched frantically about the room, for a 
bar, or bolt, to fasten the door, while the fatal 
mixture boiled, and foamed, and trickled over 
the sides of the silver pan, filling the room with 
an intoxicating fragrance. But her search 
revealed nothing. At last, she thought of the 
closet, from which he had brought the vials. 
She hurriedly opened it. It had, she found, a 
narrow window, protected only by a movable 
frame of wire gauze; but, from its sill to the 
ground, was a clear leap of thirty feet or more. 
Nor did the closet front on the street, where 
there might be persons passing, to whotn she 
•ould appeal for help. Only a deserted court- 
way lay below, its four sides bounded by 
high walls of brick, their shuttered casements 
and closed doors mocking her at every turn. 

She noticed, however, a coping, that formed 
part of the window easing, and extended 
apparently the length of the house. This coping, 
or projection of masonry, had probably been 
used by the builders, as an additional brace 
to the walls. It was a ledge, hardly a hand’s 
breadth in width. A chamois hunter could not 
have kept a footing there, pressed outward, as he 
must have been, by the wall itself. But Leslie’s 
keen glance, up and down, showed her that a 
main branch of a network of lightning rods, ran 
from the window, across to a chimney, which 
was parallel with this stone ledge, and about 
five feet above it. Might not one walk that 
terrific path, supported by the iron rod above ? 
If it should give way—she shuddered, forsaking 
that train of thought—or, if that next window, 
more than twenty feet distant, should be barred, 
as those were in that horrible room back of her 
—or, if she should be pursued and overtaken 
thereon, by a madman, baffled of his desire. 
These were some of the risks to run. Yet the 
one dread alternative, the being this madman’s 
victim, as he proposed to make her, appalled 
her more than all else. 

There was not much time for hesitation. All 
too soon, there came to her ears the muffled sound 
of footsteps approaching along the passage 


without. She did not wait for more. Fearlessly 
stepping out upon the ledge, and reaching up, as 
she did so, to steady herself by the iron bar, she 
began her perilous journey. 

Handover hand, and dragging one foot after 
the other, Leslie crept onward, at a snail’s paoe. 
At first, she swayed dangerously, feeling blind 
and dizzy. She could not look up. She dared 
not look down. So she shut her eyes tightly, 
and tried to close her ears, too, to the pounding 
and thumping and calling, now issuing from the 
window she had left, where the madman stood. 

“ He may break the fastenings of the window 
at any instant,” she thought, for she had closed 
the casement securely after her; “ and, doubtless, 
the sight of the mixture, boiled over and worth¬ 
less, has frenzied him, till he will pursue me for 
vengeance sake, if for nothing else.” 

She began now to feel numbed, and uncertain 
in her movements. Was she steadily moving 
onward, or was she slipping down—down? It 
was f. sensation as if she were being drawn 
earthward, by a power she could not resist. Once, 
she opened her eyes to see where she was. The 
look had nearly been fatal. Suspended, as she 
seemed to be, in mid-air, the sky, red and glorious 
with evening clouds, appeared at an infinite dis¬ 
tance above her; while the courtyard, dusky 
with shadows, yawned at an infinite distance 
below, like some pit of horrors gaping for her de¬ 
struction. 

Her brain reeled, her feet felt as if slipping 
from the ledge, her hands seemed about to loose 
their hold. A cold perspiration started out on 
her forehead. 

“ Hold fast! Place your feet steadily,” sud¬ 
denly said a voice, close to her. 

So quietly had the words been spoken, that 
they sounded almost like dream words, to her 
fainting senses. Still, they were firmly spoken, 
and they revived her. New currents of life 
flowed into her finger tips, strengthening them for 
a fresh hold upon the iron rod. Revived hope 
reanimated her courage, and renewed the impulse 
toward self-preservation. 

She moved forward, bravely. 

“ Do not open your eyes, but reach your hand 
out to me. I will save you,” said the voice again, 
this time close at her side. 

Leslie obeyed, unquestioning. Clinging, des¬ 
perately, with her left hand, she reached forth 
the right, as far as she dared. Instantly, a 
strong, firm clasp closed upon the poor, little, 
cramped fingers. 

“Now,” said the cool, quiet voice. “Un¬ 
fortunately, there is but a rounded sill of stone 
at this window. It cannot afford you a secure 
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footing. But if you will obey my directions, I 
will yet save you. Do not resist me, when I 
draw you forward; but let your weight rest upon 
my hand. I am strong, and will not let you fall. 
Let go your hold with that other hand, arid reach 
it toward me, also. Never fear, I will support 
you.” 

Poor Leslie caught her breath, with a little, 
gasping sob. But she did as he directed her. 

“That was bravely done,” said the voice. 
“ Now, slip this hand,” indicating the one by 
an encouraging pressure, “ slowly up my arm, 
toward the shoulder, and then throw yourself 
forward. I am braced for the shock. You shall 
not fall, I repeat it; only trust me.” 

Leslie did trust him. Nevertheless, it was 
with a sinking heart that she forced her fingers 
to release their grip upon the sinewy hand, to 
trust them to the less tenable support the arm 
might give her. 

“ Now, brave child, bend forward. Slip your 
feet from the ledge. Have no fear. Trust me, 
trust me. It is your only hope.” 

There was a downward impetus. Then a 
horrible sensation of falling, a shock, a blank¬ 
ness of feeling, a total eclipse of consciousness. 

Dr. Mervyn Havelock drew the inanimate 
Leslie through the open casement, into his 
office-room, and proceeded, in quite a collected, 
professional way, to administer restoratives. 

But the suspended powers were not to be so 
easily recalled. In the hour just past, Leslie 
had lived an age of misery and dread. It would 
be lucky for her, if the brain ever rallied from 
the strain that had been upon it. 

“ Some awful danger has driven the poor child 
to that act of folly,” said Doctor Havelock, ex¬ 
amining more closely the white, drawn face, its 
forehead corrugated even in unconsciousness. 
“ Powers above! It is that young Miss Hazel— 
Sabrina’s governess. IIow in the name of all 
that is wonderful, did she come here? There is 
some mystery in the thing, which must be solved. 
Poor child! Her cheeks have not the peach- 
blossom tint they hod, wheu I saw her, that time 
in the nursery. She is but little more than a 
child, herself. But she has a brave soul, or she 


< could never have dared that awful passage. Whit 
{ can it mean ? But first, I must have a carriage 
l for her, without delay. Her swoon is a long one, 
and Sabrina may aid me to know its cause.” 

Half an hour later, to the surprise of his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Sabrina Havelock, the doctor en¬ 
tered her house, bearing in his arms the still 
unconscious nursery governess. 

Five weeks later, not to prolong our story, he, 
accompanied his convalescent patient to Chelms- 
> ford parsonage. 

\ “ Dear me,” said Leslie’s sister, Martha, piling 

} the downy pillows about the fragile figure, “ Les- 
\ lie was not good for much before, but she’s as 
\ weak os a baby, now !” 

| “ You ore strong enough to hold me captive, 

| dear,” said Doctor Mervyn, bending his bearded 
j cheek unnecessarily close to the thin one, into 
j which the peach-blossom tint was but slowly re- 
| turning. 

| “ My, sis,” said her little brother, Dan, “ what 

a coward you must have been, to let a crazy man 
\ scare you into a brain fever.” 
j “ There’s not one of us would have shown the 
j pluck Leslie did,” said the doctor. “ No, the 
j only trouble was that her spirit threatened to 
l grow too large for the body that had to hold it.” 

| “ Was the culmination of his mental disease,” 

| said Leslie’s father, who carried his Johnsonian, 

| pulpit style, even into private life, “ the superin- 
s during cause of the death of the miserable 
madman, who was so criminally allowed to be at 
l large in a great city ?” 

| “ His death,” gently answered the physician, 

\ comforting Leslie by the clftsp of his hand, “ most 
} probably resulted from excitement and disappoint- 
\ mcnt, when he found his hopes thwarted, and 
\ his fancied chance of a prolonged existence over- 
i thrown. But he could not have lived much 
| longer, under any circumstances. His brain 
j and heart were both literally worn out.” 

Yet, he did not tell anyone at Chelmsford— 
for he feared it might be betrayed to Leslie—how 
the poor crack-brain, finding his victim escaped, 
had let out his own life, in the vain effort to draw 
the single drop of blood from the heart’s centre, 
in order to complete his Euxu or Lire. 
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Thb suts goes down the crimson weeL 

The moon comet up a-top of Wee. 

0 love, my own love! 

0 love, my own love 1 

Right bravely shone he on the town, 

For by her light, it is more meet 

Tet glad are we he goeth down. 

To whisper of our hopes so sweet. 

0 love, my own love 1 

0 love, my own love! 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Later that evening, Count Var and Mrs. 
Farnsworth were seated by a table in her 
boudoir. The table was covered with papers 
and account-books, for madame had been mak¬ 
ing an estimate of her wealth; and the division 
which Var had from first to last insisted on, now 
lay in a compact package of securities, which 
madame had just mode over to Lord Oram, with¬ 
out condition. The ink was not yet dry, when 
Oct&via came into the room, looking flurried. 

“ You sent for me,*’ was her abrupt address. 

44 Your mother has performed her promise,” 
said the count. ‘‘I am now authorized to turn 
over to Lord Oram your full share of the fortune 
left to her in trust.” 

Even while she listened, Octavia’s face became 
pale; then it flushed hotly, and her eyes shone. 

“ To Lord Oram ! Unconditionally ?” 

44 Unconditionally. There has been no need of 
settlements. A certain amount of national bonds 
has been transferred, that, is all.” 

Octavia looked at her mother, who was enjoy¬ 
ing her daughter’s discomfiture, and said, 

44 And you consented to this, madame ?” 

“Consented? Why not? Have you anything 
else to offer my lord, for all that he gives to us ?” 

The wrath of a bitter disappointment rose to 
Ocfayia’s fhee, and trembled in her voice. 

44 Count Var, you have deceived me!” 

14 No, for from it. I have only been faithful to 
my friend,” was the quiet rejoinder. 

44 Did Lord Oram demand this ? Know of it ?” 

44 Lord Oram has been so entirely absorbed 
by his first love passion, that he has given no 
thought to his own interests. They have been 
left entirely to me.” 

A cold, distrustful smile curled Octavia’s lips. 

44 And you expect me to believe this?” 

44 If you doubt it, ask Lord Oram. My Lord 
Oram is a generous, noble fellow, recklessly in¬ 
different to his own interest?, and ready to lavish 
all that he has upon the woman he loves, and 
who loves him in return.” He spoke with a sneer. 

The hot color began to recede from Octavia’s 
face. She remembered, with a pang of absolute 
terror, some conversations held with the man now 


looking so colttyy into her eyes, and she shrunk 
from his sarcastic scrutiny. 

44 But my mother ? You refiise everything from 
her, and demand all from me. Is it because you 
love her so well ?” 

44 It is because I am confident that she returns 
all the love I give,” answered Var, coolly. 

44 If you continue this discussion, Octavia, I 
will withdraw,” said Mrs. Farnsworth. 

Var arose, and held the door open, that she 
might depart; then stood, lover-like, watching 
her, as she passed into the hall. Then he closed 
the door softly, and came back to the table, 
where Octavia stood, grasping the back of her 
chair, to hide her trembling. 

44 If you are dissatisfied, it is not impossible to 
recall the transactions of this evening, with every¬ 
thing that has gone before,” said Var. 44 If Oram 
is in the house, I wil^go to him, at once; repeat 
this conversation, word for word: and there will 
be little danger of a wedding, to-morrow; or that 
madame, your mother, will not be all the richer.” 

44 Serpent—silken-headed fiend!” hissed the 
girl, through her white lips. 

44 You have called me by more pleasant names 
before this,” he answered, with a mocking smile, 
that drove the girl mad. 

“That was when I thought—I ^thought—” 

Octavia broke off, in a passion of hot tears. 
Shame and rage could find no better language. 

44 When you thought me a traitor to the friend 
whom I love better than a thousand women.”^ 

The man spoke earnestly, now; so earnestly 
that Octavia put a hand to her throat, as if to 
shake back the sobs rising there, and looked at 
him, through her tears, almost with appeal. 

44 Oh, why should you be a traitor to me?” 

44 1 am not that. Had you given back to him 
one tithe of the generous love won from him, I 
would not have interfered.” 

44 1 could not—I could not. -You know that I 
could not.” 

41 And knowing that, was I to see his life, his 
honor, with a grand old name, thrown at your 
feet, with no compensation? Even the poor 
one I have secured from your mother, to-night, is 
hardly enough.” 
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The sobs that had swelled Octavia’s throat, ^ 
subsided into deep-drawn sighs. Tears still \ 
hung on her long lashes, but the storm of temper \ 
had exhausted itself. The power of this strange \ 
man over her was wonderful. s 

“ Shall I go to Oram?” he questioned, in his < 
old, gentle fashion. “ It would grieve me to j 
wound him; but there can be no other change ! 
in what has been done.” \ 


dove-colored shawl, and an old-fashioned Metho¬ 
dist bonnet, answered, promptly: 

“ Why, that is Miss Lucy Hastings, a cousin 
to the bride. Her father is a minister of the 
Gospel, down in Wheeler’s Hollow.” 

“ Isn’t she just the prettiest creature you ever 
saw ? Just look at her now, when she smiles,” 
said the first speaker. 

They did look at the girl, who was detained a 
‘ If you wish it—if it would change other 5 little, before the carriage came up, and who, 
things. Oh, keep that heap of jre&lth. Why $ casting her eyes over the crowd, had seen aunt 


give it to anyone ? I will not soy a word: it— 
it can set us both free.” 

“ 1 have already refused more than this from 
your mother.” 

“ But you must love her, to renounoe so much. 
Oh, tell me, tell me, do you ?” 

“Love her? No. Marry her? Yes.” 
Octavia fell into the chair, by which she had 


Hannah, and smiled. 

One enthusiastic farmer, from the country, 
who saw that smile, turned suddenly round, and 
told aunt Hannah that he agreed with her, 
“ right straight through—that girl was purty as 
a pink—no mistake about that.” 

There was a grand reception, at Mrs. Farns¬ 
worth’s cottage, that night. All the grounds 


been standing till then, and covering her face < were ablaxe with the ligfct of Chinese lanterns 
with both hands, dropped them upon the crimson \ and colored lamps, that hung like fruit in the 
plush. By-and-by, she lifted her head, and i thickly-leaved trees. Every window in the 


pointed to the pile of securities. “ Take them 
to him,” she said. “ Do what you please with 
them: but, oh, for heaven’s sake, forget all this, 
and never let him hear of it.” 

Yar took the feverish hand in his, and raised 


house was illuminated, till a golden stream of 
light fell down to the water’s edge, and kindled 
the lawn into one vast carpet of greenish gold. 

The house, large as it was, could not hold the 
great throng of guests, who wandered about the 


it to his lips. Then he gathered up the bundle $ grounds, listening to the music from within, 
of papers, and carried ^icm from the room. \ 

Octavia followed him with her eyes, till the door > 
closed; but, when once alone, she dashed her l 
arms fiercely down upon the table. j 

“ Never, never, while I live,” she cried, “ will l 
he make me believe that Oram did not insist on \ 
this. Oh, he shall pay for it, he shall—” 


CHAPTER XL. 

Octavia Farnsworth’s wedding-day opened 
splendidly. The air was clear as crystal, cool, 
and pleasant with the breath of flowers. Thr.re 
had been great preparations at the small church, 
and it was now frill to overflowing. 

As the bridal party entered the sacred build¬ 
ing, a burst of music swelled out. The ceremony 


Late in the evening, Count Var saw the gleam 
of a white garment, in a shadowy corner of the 
back verandah. 

| “Ah, I have found you, at last,” he stud, 
l drawing close to Lucy. 

| “I was only listening to the music,” said 
< Lucy. 

\ “And you like it? I am glad of that. 
{ Come, dance with me.” 

\ But Lucy shrunk back, and stammered, 

> “ I—I cannot—I do not know how.” 

\ “ But the music will teach you. Come.” 

* All the cold self-poise of the man had disap- 

> peared; his hand was extended; his face was 
\ bright with pleading. Lucy shrunk back still. 

| “ Come. I will teach you,” he insisted. 

s Lucy, for one moment, hesitated. There was 
} intoxication in the music, almost irresistible 
All at once, however, 


was soon over, and, for half a minute, Octavia 

stood upon the pavement, looking downward at j allurement in the man. 
her dress, as if something were wrong there, ^ she drew back, and covered her face with both 
then swept it back, with a graceful gesture of the \ hands. 

hand, and passed on, in all the pride of beauty, < “ Oh, my mother—my mother,” she cried. 

But there was one by her side, clad in simple l Yar’s extended hand dropped. He understood 
white, with blush roses in her hair and on her < this sudden reaction, and knew fhat his chance 
bosom, who was even more beautifril, and who \ was over. With a tact, as keen as her anguish, 
won mote admiration. | he adapted himself to the change. 

“Who is that? I mean the tall, slender girl, \ “Ah, the angel mother,” he said. “I, too, 
with roses in her hair,” asked several. t had forgotten. Forgive me, and let us draw 

A little, old woman, in the crowd, who wore a \ away from the music. In the moonlight, out 
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yonder, you shall think of her, while I reproach ! evoke some sign of a sentiment in that young 
myself in silence.” heart: some sign which would prove the step he 

As he spoke, Var drew the girl’s hand to his j was about to take, a pain to her. He saw the 
arm, and led her away, across the green carpet \ red tide swell to her face, and interpreted it ac- 
of the lawn, where the glimmer of tinted lanterns j cording as he wished. 

melted into pure moonlight, and the waves “ You will not think the less of me, because I 
whispered a soft refrain to the far-off music. regard honor before anything? It is the Var 
Here, the man seemed to have forgotten every- motto,” he whispered. 44 But if this lady had 

thing, except that his companion was sad, and desired my life, now that I know how much it 

full of self-upbraiding. He began to talk about might be worth, I would rather give it.” 
the mother she hod lost; the father she so dearly Lucy did not thiuk how little this speech 
loved; and the friendship, that might yet be comported with the Var motto; but, in a bewild- 
swOet and heavenly, as her regard for them. j ered, unthinking way, gave the sympathy he 
The girl listened, sometimes holding her 5 seemed to demand, 
breath, and with teare in her eyes. When, at 14 It is hard—it is cruel,” she said, feeling all 
last, the two came into the light and music again, her dislike of Mrs. Farnsworth intensified. 44 I 
Lord Oram and his bride hod disappeared ; but ! would not do it.” 

the gdests kept up the dance to a later hour. i “ Ah, but you are not a man, whose honor 
After the festivities of Oram’s wedding were ! has never been touched. You are not a Var.” 
ended, Mrs. Farnsworth found the retirement, j 44 No, I am only a girl, and know very little 
which properly preceded her own, so irksome, j about these things. Indeed, my father has 
that she invented excuses for breaking it. This ' always told me, that no man could be deemed 
took Lucy, if not into the very whirl of Newport j honorable, among his associates, who was not 
life, so near its verge, that the excitement be- > first true to himself.” 
wildered her. For weeks, her life was one bright | 44 Var! Count Var!” 

dream of gratified vanity, and sweet, sensuous It was Mrs. Farnsworth who spoke. She had 

enjoyment; and all this time, Count Var was at j been trying on some marvel of dressmaking from 
her side, gentle, insinuating, and all the more \ Paris, and feeling lonely after the exertion, had 
dangerous, because of the real passion so carefully l come out in search of her lover, 
ooacealed. In his company, she found little j The count took Lucy’s hand, and held it close 
time for thoughts of home, or regrets that letters { for a moment, while his eyes met hers, with an 
came from one person there so seldom. ! expression she had never seen in them before. 

Strange, cold letters they seemed to her, com- j 44 You will not think the worse of me, because 
pared to the unspoken homage, which she was < I obey the mandate of my family,” he said, 
made to feel every hour of the day. j •« You will have some pity for a man, who cannot 

'•To-morrow,” said Var to her, one night, as ; stoop to pity himself.” 
they sat alone on the verandah, which looked S Lucy was almost in tears. The hand, that 
toward the sea, 44 to-morrow, we depart for > clasped here, trembled; and, feeling this, her 
Washington, and there one act in my life will bo own closed upon it, in {uick, nervous sympathy, 
dosed. Oh, if I had known, if I had only j 44 1 do pity you, now that I know,” she said, 
known ! How hard the demands of honor may ’ 44 How is it possible, to think the worse of a man, 
beoome. If I hod only known—” j who sacrifices himself, to keep a promise?” 

The last words were whispered, under his j Var wrung the hand, thus impulsively given 
breath, and as if they were spoken against his j to his clasp, and turned to meet his bride. 

will. Lucy heard them, with a sudden shock of { - 

enlightenment. A look of infinite compassion J CHAPTER XLI. 

came into her eyes t Mrs. Farnsworth left Newport the next 

I 44 Was he, indeed, about to marry this woman,” j morning, so much occupied with her own affairs, 
ibesaid to herself, 44 from a sense of honor ? To : that she forgot to arrange anything regarding 
redeem some promise given unwarily ? Did he • the comfort or safety of the girl she had so 
repent of this promise, and why ?” * ostentatiously introduced os her adopted daughter. 

Slowly, but with even painful heat, the blood \ But Lucy was not surprised at this, and did 
seme into Lucy’s face. Var saw it, and sat j not feel it as neglect or hardship; yet the 
Motionless. He did not wish to startle her, but l sudden transition from a whirl of excitement to 
only in a vague way to arouse sympathy, which j the dull routine of a mansion deserted by its 
,would lead to much afterthought. Beyond this, ! owner, gave her time for thought, during which 
Ike was consumed with a passionate desire to j the natural tone of her character come bock; and 
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in that nest of luxury, she pined for a glance of 
her old home, and yearned to feel the hand of its 
beloved inmate once more upon her head. 

She was quite alone, full of these homesick 
thoughts, one morning, when a servant, somewhat 
discomposed in his personal dignity, came into 
the verandah, where she was pretending to read ; 
but, before he could speak, Nathan Drum ap¬ 
peared, following him, and stamping through the 
hall, with his hat on, announced himself. 

44 It’8 only me, so don’t you be skeered, nor 
nothin’, Miss Lucy,” he said, dropping into an 
easy-chair, thrusting both hands down into his 
pockets, but sitting bolt upright. 44 Your par 
is jest as well as can be—so is mar, and aunt 
Hanner. I hain’t brought you a mite of bad 
news, without you are sot agin cornin’ home right 
away.” 

“Coming home, coming home—oh, Nathan, 
that would be the best news anyone could bring 
me. I shall be so glad.” 

44 Wal, I reckoned that’d be about it,” he said. 
44 Ain’t spiled a bit, but jest as good as new, 
and a lcctle better. No mistake about that ’ere. 
Now, what say about gettin’ ready for a start? 
Needn’t be in no hurry, only the minister’ll go 
right off the handle, if we don’t git there, to-day. 
Golly gracious, I wish you could a-seen his eyes, 
when I told him about Madamo’s telegram.” 

44 Has she sent a telegram to anyone at 
Whcclcrsville ?” questioned Lucy, all in a 
flutter of delight. 

“She didn’t do nothin’ shorter—only, it was 
signed Countess Var nee Cornela Farnsworth, all 
as large as life, and twice as nat’ral. The man 
at the depot made it all out, slick enough ; only, 
the nre ; that stumped him, and is a-doin’ it yet, I 
reckon.” 

44 But what did the tologram say, Nat?” 

“Wal, about this: Married this morning, at 
the British embersy. Have the family mansion 
ready. Send up to Newport for Miss Hastings, 
and have her there to receive the Count and 
Countess Yar. Then camo that string o’ names, 
with the nee in it. That’s about all, I reckon.” 

“ But who was this sent to?” 

44 1 calculate, it was to a feller about my size; 
but that feller took it right off to the minister, 
and then agin to Doctor Gould; and they both 
agreed that you must come right home; so I sot 
out, to once.” 

“ You showed it to Doctor Gould?” said Lucy, 
turning crimson ; 44 and what did he say ?” 

“ Jest nothin’.” 

“Nothing?” repeated the girl, with a move¬ 
ment of proud disappointment. 44 Well, Nathan, 
I will get ready.” 

\ 


Here, Lucy was interrupted by a servant, and 
turned to him, impatiently; for she longed to 
get away, and have a good cry. 

44 Well ?” she said. 

44 Doctor Gould, miss.” 

There was a glad cry, a swift flutter of drapery, 
and, in a second, Nathan Drum was left clone in 
the veranhah; his head thrown back, till the 
bell-crowned hat nearly fell off, as he toned 
down a laugh, that was making his face red, into 
one of the broadest smiles that ever illuminated 
a human countenance. 44 1 calkcrlatc,” he said, 
with a chuckle, 44 that we surprised her, as I 
meant we should.” 

And now for weeks, Lucy Hastings was one 
of the happiest girls that I ever hope to describe. 
She could not speak without smiling, and could 
not smile without dimples. The Wheeleifman- 
sion, and the old brown house, around which the 
fall flowers were blooming, and the rich tints of 
autumn settling down among the trees, were 
equally her home. Aunt Hannah was also to 
be found at both houses, during the same day. 
In her sweet, gentle fashion, she helped to 
arrange and beautify the old mansion, yet 
was always ready to minister to Mr. Hastings’ 
comfort, and relieve Lucy of the responsibilities 
thus summarily put upon her. Even when the 
household from Newport came sullenly down to 
the country, aunt Hannah kept her place as ex¬ 
tempore housekeeper, and seemed to grow young 
in her enjoyment of die position. 


CHAPTER X L11. 

One day, in the early flush and gloiy of the 
Indian summer, there was a great commotion in 
the county. Half-an-hour in advance of the time, 
a splendid turnout had been drawn up at the sta¬ 
tion, fairly dazzling the country people with its 
splendor. A carriage, satin-lined, ornately cres¬ 
ted, and lifted high in the air, was dominated 
by a stalwart coachman, in the gloss of new 
livery, and with spotless white gloves on his 
hands. In the rumble, behind the cushioned noet 
intended for the bridal party, two footmen sat, I 
also white gloved, and with folded arms, motion¬ 
less, like twin owls, half asleep. 

When the train came rushing in, and the 
bridal party appeared on the platform, some 
disappointment was experienced by the crowd, 
who had expected something more brilliant thaa 
the quiet richness of the ladies’ traveling dresses 
and rather common costumes of the young noble*. 
men. It is true, Countess Var waved her 
hand graciously, and smiled, right and left, 
as she proceeded to the carriage; and Oran 
spoke, with careless cordiality, to several of 
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the country people he had seen before, at Wheel- j 
ersville; but Var seemed preoccupied ; and my | 
Lady Oram glanced at the crowd, loftily; disap- < 
appointed, perhaps, that no positive ovation had { 
been offered to the party. 

The equipage drove off, flashing in the sun¬ 
light of that soft, autumnal day; dashed on 
through the Hollow, by the minister’s house, 
skirted the pine woods, and drew up in front of 
the old Wheeler mansion. 

When once within the gates, Countess Var, 
who was daintily leaning on her husband’s arm, 
paused, and looked up to the weather-beaten fa- 
9 *de, whispering: j 

“ Welcome, my husband. Welcome to the j 
ancestral home of the Wheelers—to your home— 
for all that I have is yours.” 

All the household servants were gathered in 
the hall, and produced a fine effect, grouped 
below the old portraits and faded tapestry on 
the walls; something quite European, the count¬ 
ess thought, as she lifted her adoring eyes to her 
young husband. 

“It thrills me,” she said, “to stand here, 
leaning upon your arm, with these, my ancestors, 
looking down upon us. One could almost think 
they smiled.” 

“ Or laughed,” retorted Octavia. “Iam sure 
the old fellows would, if any sense of fun were 
left in them.” 

The mother’s face grew crimson. It was a re¬ 
lief, when she saw aunt Hannah, standing a little :■ 
apart from the more obtrusive servants, waiting 
her notice, with earnest eyes, and parted lips. 

“ Oh, aunt Hannah, I am glad to find you 
here,” she said, absolutely reaching out her 
hand, so grateful was she for anything that gave 
her an excuse for ignoring her daughter’s power 
of annoyance. 

Aunt Hannah was 'greatly disturbed by this 
sudden act of condescension. She seemed ready 
t<o fall upon her knees, and kiss the offered i 
hand. She attempted to speak; but her poor, < 
old lips only quivered t no words came from \ 
them. | 

“Come, come,” said Octavia. “Haven’t we 
had sentiment enough ? I am tired half to \ 
death. Will no one show us our rooms t For I j 
suppose some alterations have been made.” j 

Things did not go pleasantly with Oram’s 
young bride, in this quiet waning of the honey- j 
moon. The evil part of her nature had been so ) 
long under restraint, that it broke forth in many j 
ways, during the few weeks of her married life; j 
and the generous young man, who had bestowed j 
an amount of honest love upon her, which, to a 
good woman, would have been a thousand times j 


more precious than his title, was slowly but 
surely reading the woman he had married, aright; 
and, to his intense humiliation, felt that the 
coarse, worldly ambition of a title hunter had 
alone answered to the generous affection he had 
lavished upon her. 

But there was one thing, which the young 
bridegroom did not yet know; and, for a time, 
Octavia’s conduct was inexplicable to him. His 
honest nature was incapable of a suspicion, that 
the love she withheld from him, had taken 
another channel, and that sharp stings of jeal¬ 
ousy made her residence, under the same roof 
with Count Var and her mother, in the flush and 
romance of their honeymoon, a torment that fired 
her temper, and sometimes barbed her words with 
insults, even when addressed to her husband. 


CHAPTER XEIII. 

Lucy Hastings was still expected to consider 
the Wheeler mansion as her home; but she had 
no real duties there, and spent half of her time 
with the minister. In going back and forth 
through the pine woods, she seldom failed to 
wander along the scarcely defined footpath, that 
led to the old oak, where she stood an almost 
certain chance of meeting Doctor Gould, if she 
had time to wait awhile. At any rate, it was a 
place full of pleasant reminiscences, and Lucy 
loved it, both for that reason, and from her 
intense appreciation of all that was beautiful. 

Count Var, who had scrupulously maintained 
the most respectful reserve toward her, since liis 
return, was also seized with intense admiration 
of the rich autumnal foliage, and spent some 
portion of each day in the fields and woods, after 
his usual dreamy search for enjoyment. 

As for Oram, he was an Englishman, and dis¬ 
contented with his indoor life. So, from morning 
till night, the crack of his gun might be heard, 
sometimes in the stubble fields, where quails 
were feeding, sometimes on the hillsides, where 
partridges were to be found. 

One day, after being out all the morning, and 
finding little sport, he wandered down into the 
pine woods, on and on, till lie found himself near 
the old oak, a place he had never seen before. 
Here, the ferns were so thick and fine, the moss 
so abundant, that he paused to look about him. 
The sun was shining brightly overhead, and 
came in soft glows and quivers of light 
through the gnarled Oak branches. The place 
was beautiful, the shade tempting. Oram threw 
himself down among the ferns, and with both 
hands behind his head, lay at rest, with his face 
to the sky, wherever lie could catch a glimpse of 
it through thO leaves. 
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Nothing could be more pleasant to a young 
mail, tired by a long tramp, in the heat of the 
day. He was within sight and hearing of any¬ 
one who might approach the old oak; but him¬ 
self concealed by a wild grapevine. 

He lay there, dreamily, awhile; then, overcome 
by drowsiness, fell sound asleep. 

Something aroused him, at last; a voice, 
strangely familiar. It was that of his own wife, 
and this was what it was saying: 

“You have driven me to this, by your dumb 
burial of the past. Is it that you are already 
afraid of the mature angel you have married ? 
Has she forbidden you to treat me with the com¬ 
mon affection a man might give to his daughter- 
in-law? Or is it that my society has become 
irksome, now that you have secured it?” 

There was no reply to this wildly passionate 
speech; and the voice went on: 

“ How dare you, sir, tell me that this woman 
was hateful to you, that you only married her 
for the satisfaction of guarding me from her 
tyranny ? And now that I am tied, hand and 
foot, to a man I am beginning to hate, you force 
me to witness your sickening devotion to her; 
force me, by your cool avoidance, to follow you 
here, that 1 may obtain the miserable satisfaction 
of asking, why you ever pretended to love me.” 

“ I never did pretend to it, madame. The 
most that can be said, is, that I accepted, without 
protest, the position you chose to give me. A 
certain amount of vanity, possessed by most 
ladies, was sufficient for the rest.” 

This cruel speech was in the slow, sweet voice 
of Count Var; and it seemed almost to strangle the 
woman ; for she received it with a fierce struggle 
for breath, that made all attempts at speech for 
some secouds impossible. 

“ Then you never loved me ? Fool that I was, 
not to know it, when you encouraged my marriage 
with this other man. Even after my whole 
fortune was in your hands, and I was mad 
enough to propose that my engagement might 
be broken, and that you should share my wealth 
with me, I could believe that it was only loyalty 
to 3 r our friend that prompted the refusal, and 
almost respected you for it. Fool, fool, fool that 
I was, to offer you so much love J” 

11 Not love, but illusions.” 

“Hlusions? Man, man,- do you know what 
you are talking about? Could illusions have 
made me the wretched creature I have been, 
since my marriage ? Could they drive a woman 
mad with envy of her own mother? Oould they 
have brought me here?” 

“ It is that no such results shall follow, here¬ 
after, that I speak so plainly to you, now,” was 


the decisive answer. “ Loyalty to my friend 
forbids scenes like this. To your mother—” 
i 1 My mother? Then you love her?” 

“ No. If it will give you any pleasure, I cod 
assure you that I do not.” 

“ Then why did you marry her, refusing every¬ 
thing, while insisting that my whole fortune 
should be given to Oram—who loved me, I know 
he did—yet accepted the money?” 

“ Oh, you can think of that. I was surprised, 
when you seemed to have forgotten it—having 
heard something of Yankee smartness in money 
affairs. 1 had good reasons, both for securing 
your fortune os I did, and for refusing your 
mother's. But this is no place for explanations. 
Oram is out with his gun, and will very likely 
pass this way. Permit me to show you the 
nearest path through the woods.” 

There was a rustle of garments passing through 
the brushwood, and a low murmur of voices 
dying out among the foliage, and then silence. 

Now, and not till now, did Lord Oram regain 
possession of his startled senses, and know that 
this was no dream. ConfUsed, and almost horri¬ 
fied, he lAy, for some minutes, on his back, as 
sleep had found him; then arose, and left the 
woods, so pale and stern, that his best friend 
would hardly hfcve known him. 


CHAPTER XL I V. 

Scarcely had Lord Oram left the woods, when 
Lucy Hastings entered them, by another road. 
Light of heart, and light of foot, she had trod the 
path to that old oak, for she hoped to find someone 
waiting for her there. She did cateh glimpses 
of a man passing through the undergrowth ; and 
hurrying forward to meet him, called out, in her 
sweet, eager fashion: 

“ The day is so lovely, I could not help linger¬ 
ing. Have you been waiting ?” 

Then the man turned, and with a little cry of 
dismay, she saw Count Var. 

“ 1 could have waited forever,” he said, holding 
out both hands, while she noticed that his hand¬ 
some face wore an eager flush. 

“ Forever and ever, if you came at the end of 
time,” he went on. “Great heavens, girl, you 
must have understood that. Thank you, thank 
you, a thousand times, for giving me this op¬ 
portunity. I should have gone mad, under the 
restraint, had we continued to meet only among 
those people, and in that old house 1” 

Lucy stood gazing at the man, dumbly; too 
much astonished for speech, and qnite incapable 
of understanding him. Var went on, eagerly. 

“My silence, my feroed self-restraint, you 
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must bare understood them, and pitied me. 
But thore will soon be no need of that. Listen 
tw me, sweet one. I love you, as no man ever 
loved a woman, befbre. Of course, you know that. 
But it is happiness to speak out, to act like a 
roadman, if you call it such, for once.” 

The man reached out his arms, as he spoke. 
The cool, courteous Var was transformed by in¬ 
tense passion. The eager light in his face terri¬ 
fied the young creature he sought to win. She 
threw out her hands, retreating, breathlessly. 

“ I do not understand. “ Why do you act so 
strangely, Count Var? All this frightens me I” 
“Frightens you? Ah, no wonder: it almost 
frightens me. I did not know that anything in 
my nature was capable of the love I feel for you. 
Do not look so wildly. Why do you turn pale at 
my approach? Is it because I am the husband 
of that woman ? What then ? She has no power 
over me, with all her pride of wealth. I can give 
you riches, greater than she ever knew. They 
are mine now, all mine. No queen was ever 
worshipped as you will be: no wife ever honored 
more; for, after awhile, you shall bp my wife— 
Countess Var—no mean till©, let me tell you. 
Even among the princes of Europe, it is held in 
honor. Speak to me, love; but no, not before 
you have heard me out. We shall not have to 
wait long—a year, perhaps. Then I will set my¬ 
self free. Divorces are easy in this country—pray, 
understand that. I have thought this all over, 
coolly; for this second marriage has been in 
my mind, from tho first. Now, love, speak to 
me. Look into my face. Give me your hands 
to kiss. Anything, anything, to prove that I 
have not adored you so, for nothing.” 

“No, no, no!” she cried. 

As she spoke, she turned and fled, wild with 
terror. But Var followed her, and laid his hand 
imperiously on her arm. 

“ Is it that you do not understand, that you do 
not love me?” he said. 

His voice was low and husky. His fingers 
tightened on her arm, till a cry of pain broke 
from her: a feint cry, but it reached other ears 
than his. The next instant. Doctor Gould stood 
before him. 

“ Take your hand from that young lady’s arm,” 
he said, sternly. “ She is frightened. I beard 
her scream. What have you been saying ?” 

Var turned, savagely. 

“By what right do you inquire?” he said, 
his eyes ablaze with rage. “ She is an inmate 
of my house. I nra her natural protector. By 
what right, I say ?” 

“This, Count Var: Miss Hastings is my affi¬ 
anced wife.” 


Var staggered back, as if a blow bad been 
dealt him. 

“ Is this thing true ?” he said, with white lips, 
turning to Lucy. “ Is it true?” 

“ Yes.” 

Lucy, os she spoke, stole close to the side of 
her lover, and uttered this one frightened word 
from under the shelter of his arm. Var turned 
from her, hesitated a moment, then walked 
rapidly away. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Lady Oram bad lingered by the highway, in 
the edge of the pine woods, after Count Var had 
left her; for she was in no condition to undergo 
the scrutiny of her mother, as yet. Here, she 
| saw Lucy Hastings enter the woods. Sho knew 
J that Var was still lingering there, and a swift 

> pang of jealousy seized upon her. She stole 
| cautiously back, therefore; and, from a safe 
l distance, saw the meeting of these two. She 
j could even hear the voice of Count Var, in his 
j rapid-pleading, but without distinguishing the 
| words. While thus occupied, she was disturbed 
j by the sight of another person approaching, and 

> fearing that her presence might be discovered, 
she left the woods. 

Once in the old mansion, she went directly to 
her mother’s room, and trembling with venomous 
\ malice, told what she had just seen. 

> Anyone, even an enemy, who had looked on 
) tho face of that newly-made countess, now, would 

have pitied her. v But her resentment was wholly 
directed against Lucy, as if Count Var was the 
| victim of her seductive arts. 

“Where is she now?” she cried, with pas¬ 
sionate jealousy. “ Let the artfuLcreature stand 
before me, face to face, that I may speak to her 
as she'deserves, and send her from under my 
roof forever. This comes of charity to the girl. 
I wonfcax if there is such a thing as pure grati¬ 
tude, in tlfe world ? Where is she now, I say ?” 

“ Probably, she has gone to her old home, and 
your precious husband will be coming in, soon, 
with some nauseous compliment on his lips, te 
appease you with,” retorted her daughter, with 
a sneer. 

“ Her old home. The house-I have permitted 
her father to occupy, without rent or taxes. 
But there shaH be an end of that. He shall 
leave the house, the neighborhood, the very 
State, and take her with him. Ring the bell, 

; Octavia, ring the bell. I will send for him, to 
: appear before me, at once.” 

Octavia, well pleased with the commotion she 
had raised, obeyed her mother, for once. 

Aunt Hannah answered the bell. 
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“Where is Nathan?” demanded my lafly. 
“Send Nathan Drum to me.” 

Nathan came to the door, directly. 

“ Wal, here Nathan Drum is. . What’s wanted 
in him?” he drawled. 

“Go down to the Hollow, and tell minister 
‘Hastings that I wish to speak with him and his 
daughter, at once.” 

“ Jest so,” answered Nathan, backing from the ; 
room. “I’ll see about it, right off.” 

When he had closed the door, my lady began 
walking up and down the room, wringing her 
hands one minute, clenching them the next. All 
the time, she was uttering short ejaculations of 
pain or anger. Her daughter looked on, smiling 
maliciously. 

At last, the elder lady stopped in her walk, :j 
and listened. Steps were coming up the hall. 

“ It is he. Oh, Octavia, Octavia, what can I ,j 
say to him?” cried the agitated woman. “ I 
cannot meet him yet.” 

“ You are mistaken,” answered Octavia. “ It 
is Lord Oram, who has just come in, and is 
going up to his room.” 

This was true, and Oram remained in his own 
apartments some time, during which the mother 
and daughter addressed each other in abrupt and 
broken sentences. 

“Are you sure, quite sure, that he held her 
hands in his ? Oh, Octavia, you might be 
mistaken.” 

“ Am I sure of my own eyesight ?” was the 
curt reply. 

“ And ho was pleading for something? 

“ Earnestly.” 

“Oh, this is cruel—bitterly cruel. I cannot 
stand it. Every word you speak, goes through 
me like a poisoned arrow.” 

There was a knock at the door, and Lord OTam’s 
valet came in, impassive and polite, as such men 
usually are. 

“ Madame la countess, and my lady,” he said, 
“Lord Oram desires to speak with yon, if you ; 
can make it convenient, in the drawingroom.” !; 

The ccrenioniousness of this message surprised < 
both ladies somewhat. But they followed to the ^ 
drawing-room. Lord Oram was standing in the l 
middle of the antique parlor, calm with stern s 
determination. He advanced towards them, > 
with more pronounced courtesy, than they had j 
ever witnessed in him before, and led his mother- > 
in-law to a seat. Then he took the hand of his j 
wife, and conducted her to a window, where the i 
light fell full upon his pale, stern face. All this 
terrified Octavia. 

“To-day,” he said, in a low, quiet voice, to 
his wife. “ I sat down to rest, under an old oak 


tree, in the pine woods, and fell asleep there. 
A sound of voices, that I only recognized by 
degrees, awoke me. It is unnecessary that 1 
should repeat what I heard. One look into your 
face assures me of that. I will spare you, 
therefore, all attempts at explanation. Comer 1 

Octavia shivered, and made no resistance, 
when he led her up to the countess. 

“Madame,” said Lord Oram, “it is scarcely 
two months sinoe you gave me this lady for my 
wife. I now return her to you, having no place 
for her in my affections, or my home. Here¬ 
after, we are as much apart, as if she had been 
buried yesterday. She can bear my name, and 
the poor title it carries, so long as her conduct 
brings no dishonor upon it. But one taint, one 
shadow thrown on that t and I will stoop, even to 
the miserable farce of your divorce courts, to 
wrest it from her.” 

Up to this moment, Octavia had stood silent 
and motionless. But now, she wrenched her hand 
from his, and dropped into a chair, panting for 
breath. 

“ One thing more,” said Oram, scarcely pausing 
to regard tills gathering storm of passion. “ One 
thing more, and our lives are separated forever. 
Her fortune, that was secured to me, is here. I 
return it to her. I will not be defiled by it.” 

Ho took a pile of bonds from the table, where 
he had flung them down, on entering the room; 
laid them in Octavia’s lap; and, taking his 
hat, walked from the house, without another 
word of reproach or farewell. 

Octavia sprang to her feet, and watched him, 
till he passed out of the gate. Then she fell 
back into her chair, laughing, crying, and 
trembling, by turns, in her hysterical passion. 
In this wild fit, she even began to tear at the 
bonds in her lap. But when her mother 
attempted to take them from her, she cried: 

“ No. They are not yours. He was not mean 
enough to give them back to you. They are all 
mine—mine, I say !” 

She gathered them up, as she spoke, into the 
drapery of her dress, and hurried to her own 
room, where she first locked the door, and sat 
gazing upon the bonds, minute after minute, with 
growing satisfaction. 

“In what am I the worse off?” she thought, 
after a swift calculation of profit and loss. “ He 
has only taken himself away, and will keep 
silent as to the cause, which, after all, amounts to 
nothing. I have the title and the money. And, 
oh, what a triumph over my lady mother, who 
fairly had her hands out to grasp the bonds 
once more. What a nice bit of vengeance lie lost, 
in not giving them to her.” 
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Octavia was right in this. Her mother was in j 
& state of bitter disappointment, both in the loss j 
of her noble son-in-law, and his disposition of j 
the bonds. This, added to previous causes of j 
agitation, had shaken her nerves terribly; and j 
she called out, in an agony of dismay, for aunt j 
Hannah. The latter came, .at once. She was ! 
striving, in her gentle way, to soothe the other’s j 
excitement, when Count Var entered quietly, as j 
usual; but with an angry cloud on his face. j 
When mad&me saw him, she started up, utterly j 
beside herself, and began to reproach him, saying, \ 
41 So, it is you, Count Var, just from the pine j 
woods, and the young ingr&tc you have been meet- j 
ingthere. I wonder you can look me in the fhce.” j 
Var turned upon the woman, with a smile of '< 
scorn on his lips. Maddened by Lucy’s repulse, \ 
he felt a cruel pleasure in braving his wife. 

44 What have I to fear from the sight of your j 
face, madamc?” he said, coldly enough. “ Its j 
fascinations have never had a killing effect upon \ 

n*c.” j 

My lady received this speech in blank amaze- \ 
ment. It checked the hysterical sobs in her j 
throat, and silenced her; for never, in all 
their intercourse, had he spoken rudely to her 
before. 

41 Oh, Var, Var, remember I am your wife!” 
she said, at last, in a tone of piteous reproach. j 
44 1 am not likely to forget that,” was his an- j 
swer, which seemed to be studiously curt. \ 
“ Perhaps, it would please you to know the 
inducements I had for making you my wife.” j 
“ Inducements ? Oh, Var, you could have none, j 
but the love you felt for me.” j 

Var laughed, contemptuously. Then, drawing < 
a chair, he sat down by her, with an appearance < 
of cool resolution, which startled the lady. j 

44 Yes, one other thing,” he said, in brief, hard j 
sentences, “an(What had better be understood s 
now. You will m>t be surprised, when I tell you j 
that I came to this country, in the position of a j 
nobleman, high in rank, with nothing but a list > 
of pressing and heavy debts to mantain the dig- l 
nity of his name. To be perfectly frank, I should j 
have found it difficult to travel in this country, \ 
but for the kindness of Oram, one of the most \ 
generous friends that ever lived. Still, my object < 
in coming was a secret, and a very important one. i 
During my residence in England, I had learned one j 
fact, which might possibly lift me above the irk- j 
some position I occupied. Somewhere back in \ 
English history, there was a member of the j 
Wheeler family, recorded in the peerage as the > 
Earl of Ainsworth, who died, leaving a valuable j 


—sons or daughters, I mean; yet, both the title 
and estate ran on in the female line, as well as the 
male. Before the carl died, a younger brother had 
emigrated to America, and was thought to have set¬ 
tled in New England, with two infant sons, both 
born before he left the old country. But nothing 
had been heard from them, for many years ; and 
all efforts to find them, after the death of Lord 
Ainsworth, were of no avail; so the estate, wiih 
its vast accumulations, has never been claimed, to 
this day ; and never might have been, but for the 
vivid descriptions of this old mansion, and 
snatches of the family biography that accomp¬ 
anied them, which recently appeared in the public 
journals. These clearly seemed to link its fair 
possessor, in a direct line, with the inheritance. 
Let me confess that it was this conviction that in¬ 
duced me to visit this rather uninteresting part of 
the country, and turned my attention so much to 
the old Bible, and to the genealogical tree, in 
which yonr name was so artistically conspicuous. 
I wrote to England ; I made inquiries here ; and 
finally, I assured myself that you were indeed an 
English countess, in your own right, and the 
mistress of a large estate, before I did myself 
the honor of asking for your hand.” 

Var had spoken distinctly, and in a cold, busi¬ 
ness-like way, that, impressed the truth of what 
he was saying, upon his wife. It seemed to have 
stunned her. The angry color, that had flushed 
her face, receded, slowly, while ho was speaking; 
and when he paused, she sat staring at him, as 
if incapable of entire comprehension. 

Aunt Hannah, who had not left the room, 
seemed strangely affected. All her modest reti¬ 
cence had departed. Step by step, she drew 
nearer to the lady; and at last grasped the back 
of hor chair, with both hands, so tightly, that the 
old carving cracked in her grasp. 

44 Yon seem surprised,” continued Var, re¬ 
garding the silence of his wifo with some astonish¬ 
ment. 44 That is natural. To find oneself a peeress 
of England, and the mistress of a largo estate, and 
at the same time Countess Var, f> marvelous.” 

These words aroused the half dazed woman. 

44 A peeress of England, a large estate all mine 
—mine, with no other claim upon it,” she cried. 
44 You tell me this, Count Var?” 

44 Having studied the whole matter closely, I 
tell you this. Not even I, your husband, have a 
right over the title, or over an inch of land.” 

“But, knowing this, you married me. Ah, 
Var, Var, I will never doubt your love, your dis¬ 
interestedness, again.” 

44 One moment,” answered Var, lifting up his 


estate, known as Harkenhall, which, with the { hand, as if to ward off her gratitude. 44 There are 
title, fell into obeyancc; for he left no direct heir3 \ yet the accumulations, which the law gives to 
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your husband, absolutely. I knew that, from 
the first.” 

“ Tho accumulations ? How much are they ?” 
questioned the lady, drawing back into her chair. : 

Var mentioned the sum, with a quiet smile on 
his lips. 

“ So much ? So much ? Great heaven, it will 
bring the revenue of a prince.” 

“ And as a prince, I mean to spend it” 

44 And I have no right over that?” 

“ None Whatever. It is my heritage of inde¬ 
pendence.” 

Your heritago of independence? Oh, Var, 
then it was for this you married me ?” 

41 Did you suppose that the small fortune you 
possess here, could have purchased even the last • 
two months of my life? Or that anything on 
earth could induce me to share it with you, j 
always ? A Var may sell himself, but not so j 
cheaply as that.” j 

The woman he addressed so crnelly, started j 
to her feet, wringing her hands, in agony. j 

“ Oh, Var, my husband, you oannot mean that. f 
You will ever love me—” j 

44 1 mean that another insult, a stormy re- j 
ception, like that which greeted me half-an-hour j 
ago, will separate us forever.” j 

He rose, coolly, as he said this, and walked to j 
another part of the room. The woman, in her \ 
abject infatuation, would have followed him; but \ 
aunt Hannah prevented her. j 

“You will not accept this estate, this title— > 
anything that he has been talking about,” fehe ; 
said, pale as death, and trembling, visibly. j 
My lady shook the little hand away, and } 
pushed by the old woman. 

44 I will do anything that my husband tells me 
to,” she said, with sharp impatience. 44 Did you 
not hear what he said ?” ' 

44 But you must not—you shall not,” persisted 
the old woman, still holding fast to her arm. 44 1 
will not see this thing done.” 

44 Woman, are you crazy ?” 

Here the door opened, and Nathan Drum 
looked into the room. 

44 The minister is here, marm, and his darter, 
too.” 

44 Let them go back,” cried his mistress, 
throwing out her hands, in a hurried effort at 
dismissal. 44 1 do not want them.” 

44 But I have need of them,” said aunt Hannah, 
decisively. 44 Great need. Never did a poor 
woman want Christian help so ranch. Come in, 
Mr. Hastings, I have something that must be 
said, with all my friends about me. Nathan, 
send Octavia down. She must be here, too.” j 
When Octavia came into the room, shortly j 


after, aunt Hannah was standing by the cboir 
her mistress had deserted, and leaning on it so 
heavily, that it shook under her. 

44 Count Var,” she said. 44 1 heard every word 
of the story you told your wife, just now, and 
understood it better than she could. It is true 
that John Wheeler .was the oldest son of the first 
Wheeler that came over to this country; that his 
son was also called John Wheeler, after the father 
and grandfather; that he was a merchant, doing 
business in New York ; and that this lady, your 
wife, was his child. She afterward married 
Thomas Farnsworth, a merchant, who gave his 
property, by will, to her and her daughter, 
Octavia. It is also true, that James Wheeler, the 
younger brother, came to this place, bought a 
tract of land, and built this house, leaving both 
to his son, whose only daughter, Eunice, become 
the wife of Mr. Hastings here, and the mother 
of this fair girl.” 

Everybody was now listening, breathlessly, 
wondering what was coming. 

44 James Wheeler, the last of this New England 
branch, was loss fortunate,” she continued, 44 or 
more generous than the other Wheelers; for he 
left but a small portion of what had fallen to 
him: the place, as a result, fell into decay, and, 
at last, became the property of Mrs. Farnsworth. 
So far as this, Count Var, your knowledge of 
the family is correct. If further proof were 
wanted, I could give it to you. Still, the lady 
you have married, has no claim upon any estate, 
or title, in England. You have attained no 
princely independence, by marryng her.” 

Var, who had been looking keenly at the old 
woman, turned from her now, with an incredulous 
smile. But his wife came slowly up to her, 
white, either with anger, or fear. 

44 How dare you speak of me, and mine, in this 
way?” she said, laying her tand, heavily, on 
the old woman’8 shoulder, aAf to push her 
aside. 44 Who are you?” 

The old woman withered down, under that 
rude touch, and the menacing glance of those 
eyes, as if she had been suddenly frostbitten. 
She stood, a moment, irresolute; then lifted her 
meek, blue eyes to that stormy face, with a look 
of pitiful supplication, and replied, almost whis¬ 
pering the words: 

44 Cornelia, I am your mother.” 

The other started, as if some poisonous thing 
had stung her. But she rallied instantly; and, 
with a voice, cold as ice, and sharp as steel, she 
sneered : 

44 My mother! My mother died, long ago.” 

44 No! Look at me. You oannot have for¬ 
gotten.” 
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The countess trembled. With those soft, blue 
eyes upon her, she could not repeat her denial. 

Count Var saw this, with alarm. He came j 
forward. • 

“Well, if this could be proven, what then?” 
he said. “ John Wheeler may have married f 
beneath him. But in what way does it affect his j 
daughter’s inheritance?” 

The old woman’s head was bowed on her [ 
bosom. Across her softly-withered cheek broke j 
a flush of burning rfid. Twice sho tried to speak. ; 
At last, there came a few words, hoarse with j 
shame: 

“ I was Cornelia’s mother; but not kit t rife.” 

A deathly silence filled the room. The old < 
woman stood, with all those eyes upon her, 
quivering with distress. After awhile, there 
came a soft touch upon her arm. She looked up, 
thinking that it was a sign of relenting, from her j 
daughter. No: it was the minister, gentle, and i 
full of compassion, standing there, ready to lead \ 
her from the lowering faces, that menaced her. j 
“Is this horrible story true?” questioned' 
Octavia, addressing Mr. Hastings. j 

“ It is true. I have known it, for a long time. > 
There is aihple proof,” he replied. 5 

Octavia gave a short laugh, and looked trium- \ 
phantly from her mother to Var. But the latter \ 
had lost nothing of his wonderful self-possession. I 
He turned to Lucy, who had stood bewildered, and '< 
going up to her, os graceful as ever, and perfectly j 
self-poised, said: \ 

“ Should this carious assertion prove true, you, j 
it would seem, are the heiress. Accept my con- j 
gratulations. I shall always remember, with 5 
satisfaction, that my poor efforts have secured j 
this great fortune to you. Permit me to be the j 
first to salute you as Countess of Ainsworth.” j 
Lucy blushed crimson. She did not, as yet, j 
fully understand him; but she turned away, < 
indignant that he had dared to address her. i 
There is a new meeting-house in Wheeler’s 1 


Hollow, now, in which Mr. Hastings preaches 
almost every Sunday; for he still lives in the 
o)d brown house, near by it. Aunt Hannah 
keeps house for him, and sometimes is called up 
to the old Wheeler mansion, in which Doctor 
Gould and his wife spend half the year. 

For some reason, which the fashionable world 
is not to know, Countess Var took a special 
dislike to the fine, old place, and was quite 
willing to sell it back into the family. However, 
she removed all the ancestors and antiques, and 
spoke of the new heiress as quite incapable of 
appreciating objects of such consummate art. 
Indeed, the honors of a title, she said, were 
quite thrown away upon a person who never 
exacted its acknowledgment, and was really apt 
to blush, when any neighbor used it. 

Occasionally, the young couple go over to Har- 
ke jib all, and find great pleasure in English life; 
but, while Mr. Hastings lives, they will always 
consider America as their home. 

Lord Oram has never yet sought the presence ■ 
of his American wife. The latter, meantime, 
has taken up her abode in Florence, that Para¬ 
dise for married widows, and is living sumptu¬ 
ously on the interest of her bonds. 

As for Count anjl Countess Var, they lead a< 
migratory life, on the Continent; generally re¬ 
garding any town that Octavia may be in, with 
studied avoidance. Notwithstanding the count' 
so loftily refused any portion of his wife’s 
property, when he had those accumulations in 
mind, he is glad to live on her fortune now. 

But Countess Var, nee Farnsworth, has a keen* 
appreciation of the power that money gives, 
especially to a very elderly female, who is mar¬ 
ried to a young and very handsome man; and alL 
the count’s silky eloquence has failed to win any¬ 
thing better from her, than careftilly counted 
coupons, doled out at long intervals, and cut r 
from her despised American bonds. 

[the end.] 


THANKSGIVING. 

BT BELLE DAVIS 


Greet ore the spreading trees above my head; 

Primrose and bluebells bloom on the hodge-bonlts. 
A web of blossoms o’er the world is spread; 

The tall, white lilies stretch in stately ranks. 

The violet’s purple, aud the rose’s red. 

Gleam from the grass. Sweetly the linnet’s song, 
Over the blossoming world, rings glad and strong. 

How can we doubt, when, looking all around, 

We see the beauty that His hand has given, 

Glow from the skies, and blossom from the ground— 
How can we doubt the wondrous love of heaven? 
Vol. ULXX— 31 . 


. That Ho, who hath the world with peace so crowned, 

> Despite of sickness, pain, and sorrow, lo! 

! Still for us cares, through anguish and throagh woo. 

Thanks give I, unto Him who made, so fair, 

The pallid lily, and the crimson rose; 

< Who putteth round the little birds His care; 

I Who all our joy and all our sorrow knows. 

Who flings this wealth of lteautj everywhere 
Upon the world, until my heart outgoes, 

Up to the Throne—from which such radiant gladness 
flows. 
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r As Jeanie sat on the old meadow-stile, in the j 
radiant splendor of the September afternoon, she , 
was thinking of a Sabbath morning, when her , 
father sat in the cottage door, with the great > 
Bible on his knees, reading the sacred word to 
his family. It had been a bright summer morn, $ 
and the very scent of the roses and lavender, | 
and the busy hum of the bees, seemed to come \ 
back to her. ? 

It was her father’s custom, to require Jeanie; 
and her little sister Dot to repeat a verse, when j 
he had finished reading. That morning, Jeanie’s 1 
verse was, 11 Inasmuch as ye have done it unto \ 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have • 
done it unto me.” j 

“What does that mean, papa?” Jeanie had' 
asked. < 

And papa had said: < 

“ Why, my dear, it means this: If you were \ 
to see a poor beggar, sitting by the wayside, and i 
gave him food and drink, or shelter, the great l 
Lord would regard your kindness just the same, > 
as if bestowed upon Himself.” j 

This was the memory that came back to Jeanie, j 
as she sat on the old stile. She repeated the ? 
‘verse softly to herself; and then, with tears? 
rising in her blue eyes, she glanced over her \ 
shoulder, in the direction of the village church-} 
yard, where her father now slept. \ 

Childhood’8 sorrow, however, is shortlived. < 
She soon dried her tears, and began to jingle the j 
two silver dollars in her pocket. Two round j 
silver dollars! Oh, how hard and patiently she > 
had worked for them, picking berries in the j 
hot sun, for the village market. I 

When they were earned, and she held them in > 
her little, brown hand, mamma had said : l 

“ They are yours, Jeanie; you shall do with 5 
them as you like. Buy a new hat for yourself, l 
or—” | 

“ Mamma, no, no, please,” Jeanie cried, breath- j 
lessly. “I will do without the hat; let me' 
buy the dolly with the eyes that go to sleep, and <; 
the darling little bed to put her in, for Dot, the > 
dear. Oh, mamma, she has wanted them 80 \ 
long.” 

“ Do just as you please, Jeanie, love; you 5 
worked hard for your money,” mamma said. . s 
And now, Jeanie was on her way to the village, > 
to make her purchases. Dot was weakly, and \ 
(468) 


R I 8 0 N JONES. 

somewhat deformed—poor, little mite—and could 
not accompany Jeanie. But, Jeanie had kissed 
her when she set out, and said: 

“ Now, sit here, and be p&tient, and watch for 
me, Dot; I* 11 hurry os fast as ever I can, and 
you shall have the big dolly in £9ur arms, the 
very minute I get back.” 

Jeanie thought of Dot, as she jingled the two 
silver dollars in her pocket; and springing from 
the stile, hurried across the meadow. When she 
came close to the great elm, that stood by the 
wayside, she stopped short. Sitting beneath it, 
was a man, with a bandage across his eyes, and 
a little dog at his feet. The dog had a forlorn 
look, and the master was clad in rags. Jeanie 
looked on in silence, for some minutes; and then 
drew a little nearer. 

“ Good man, are you blind?” she asked. 

“ No, not entirely,” answered the nfan. “ I’ve 
hod a sunstroke, and the light hurts me.” 

Jennie’s tender heart was moved. She drew 
still nearer, and patted the little dog. 

“ What makes you sit here,?” she asked, at 
last. “ Why don’t you go home ?” 

“ I am trying to get there, but walking makes 
my head hurt.” 

“ How far away is your home?” 

“ Nearly a hundred miles.” 

“ Oh, oh! You surely don’t mean to walk 
that far?” cried Jeanie. 

“ I did; but I can’t make much headway 
now.” 

“ Why don’t you go on the cars?” 

The man laughed, scornfully; a sad, half des¬ 
perate sort of laugh. 

“ Because I haven’t got a cent, little one.” 

“ Toor man,” said Jeanie, “ are you hungry?” 

“ Not very ; I got a bite on the road.” 

“ But you’re tired and sick ?” 

“ Yes.” 

There was silence a minute or two. The elm 
leaves rustled overhead, and the little dog 
watched Jeanie, with wistful, entreating eyes. 

“ How much would it take to carry you home, 
poor man?” she asked, suddenly. 

“Two dollars.” 

The child recoiled, as if from a blow. A hot 
color rushed into her cheeks, and her lips quiv¬ 
ered. £he put her hand in her pocket, and 
clutched the two silver dollars. 
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44 I’m sorry for you,” she said, hurriedly, “ but 
I must go—indeed I must go.” 

She started off at a rapid pace, her hand still 
clutching the money in her pocket. Presently, 
she stopped, however, and looked back; and, 
between her heavy respirations, she repeated the 
verse, 44 Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me.” 

Five minutes went by. Jeanie looked towards 
the Tillage, and then towards the man beneath 
the elm tree. 

44 It is just as if the great Lord himself was 
sitting there,” she said, at last, in an awed tone. 
And then slowly turning, she retraced her steps. 
When she reached the tree, her childish lips 
were almost colorless, so terrible had been the 
struggle ; but in her young eyes shone a steady 
and resolute resolve. She put her hand in h*r 
pocket, and drew forth the money. 

44 Here, poor man, take these two dollars, and 
go home,” she said. 

The man pushed up the bandago from his 
eyes, and looked at her. 

“ What!” he cried, in surprise, putting aside 
her extended hand. 44 No, no, I can’t take it.” 

44 You must. It is my very own. I earned it 
picking berries. I was going to buy a big dolly ; 
but—but—” her voice choking, “I’d rather give 
the money to you. We couldn’t say our prayers 
to-night. Dot and I, if I left you sitting here.” 

She forced the money into his hand. 

44 What’s your name ?” he asked. 44 Where do 
you live?” 

“Jeanie Goodwin’s my name—I live across 
yonder, at Hazelwood cottage. Good-by ! ” 

The last few words ended with a sob, and 
Jeanie darted away, to hide the tears she could 
not keep back. 

“Dot, we won’t grieve, will we?” she whis¬ 
pered, that night, clasping her little sister, as they 
nestled together in the same bed. “ Only think, 
Dot, ’tis just the same as if the great Lord him¬ 
self had been sitting there, under the elm tree, 
and wc gave our money to him. We won’t fret 
about the big dolly, Dot?” 

44 No, of course,” auswered Dot, obligingly, 
44 and the rag dolly’s just as good, after all.” 

Years went by; years of patient and incessant 
toil to the widow and her children, at Hazelwood 
cottage. But their combined efforts failed to 
keep want from their door. Dot was almost 
helpless, and the mother herself was frail, and 
ai last fell ill. The heavy burthen of care rested 
on Jeanie’s shoulders. 

One winter afternoon found her very sad of 
heart. Her mother was in need of nourishment 


and medical attention, poor little Dot’s pale 
face betrayed her lack of strong, wholesome food, 
and a debt hung over the cottage, which would 
soon make them homeless. 

Suddenly she remembered that it was Christmas 
day. But, alas! thei;e was no Christmas cheer 
for them, much less Christmas gifts. And yet 
how she would have liked to buy some little trifle 
for Dot! 

Jeanie stood in the door, and looked out at the 
fast-falling snow. A tall, slender girl, graceful 
as a young willow, with a sweet, sad face, and 
tender, resolute eyes. It was an inclement after¬ 
noon; but Jeanie was determined to face the 
storm. She had formed a purpose. 

44 Dot,” she whispered, approaching her sister’s 
low chair, 44 I'm going to see Doctor Farnsworth. 
Don’t let mother know. I shall not be gone long, 
dear.” 

She left the cottage, and crossed the fields, 
with a rapid step, the snow beating in her face. 
The old meadow-stile still stood at the crossing, 
and, just beyond it, the giant elm tree. Jeanie 
paused, for breath, a minute; her eyes filling 
with tears. It saddens us, sometimes, to see how 
strong and changeless nature is, when the dearest 
treasures of our hearts seem to be slipping away 
from us. 

Jeanie hurried on, under the snow-laden 
branches of the elm tree, and along the self¬ 
same path her childish feet had trod, on that mem¬ 
orable day, when she was on her way to purchase 
the big dolly. She did not recall the circumstance, 
however; other and graver thoughts filled her 
mind. 

She reached the village, after a fatiguing walk, 
and made her way to Doctor Farnsworth’s resi¬ 
dence. The old physician’s son, a young disciple 
of Esculapius, just returned from abroad, and 
getting ready to step into his father’s shoes, 
occupied the sitting-room, into which Jeanie was 
ushered. He rose to his feet, politely inquiring 
in what way he could serve her. 

44 Thank you; but it is old Doctor Farnsworth 
I wish to see, please,” said Jeanie, in her sweet, 
soft voice. 

And the young doctor left the room, thinking 
he had never^seen a sadder or a lovelier face. 

44 Why, blqss my soul, here you arc; and I had 
just ordered my buggy, to come over and see you,” 
exclaimed the elder physician, when he appeared. 

44 Then, you know my mother is ill?” said 
Jeanie, with flushing cheeks. 

44 No, I didn’t: is she ill?” 

44 Yes, sir; she’s been ill for weeks,” replied 
Jeanie, speaking rapidly, lest her courage should 
fail her: 44 but, she wouldn’t allow me to come 
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to you, sir, because—because, we haven’t the 
money to pay you. But, I can’t see her die for 
want of medical aid; and, if you’ll only go to see 
her, sir, if there’s anything I can do, any sort of 
work—” 

“ Never mind, never mind,” interrupted the 
doctor; “we’ll settle all that, hereafter. You 
should have let me know long ago. Come to the 
fire and warm ; you didn’t walk over?” 

“ Yes, sir, I walked; but I’m not cold: and 
please, sir, if you’ll be good enough to go at 
once—” 

“ Yes, yes; my buggy will be around in ten 
minutes. I was just coming over to see you, 
Miss Jeanie. I’ve got a letter for you.’* 

“ A letter for me, doctor?” 

“ A letter for Jeanie Goodwin. That must be 
you. It came enclosed to me—from Marshland. 
One Rathburn, a lawyer, sent it. Here it is.” 

Jeanie received the letter, and looked at it 
with wondering eyes. She could scarcely break 
the seal, her fingers trembled so. Doctor Farns¬ 
worth busied himself with his saddle-bags, while 
she read it, a suppressed twinkle in his eyes. 

The substance of the letter was as follows: A 
man, named Hiram Burns, dying recently, at 


] Marshland, had left a will, bequeathing a pretty 
5 cottage and grounds, and something over six 
5 thousand dollars in cash, to Jeanie Goodwin, a 
\ little girl, living at Hazelwood cottage, some two 
! miles from Berryville; said Jeanie Goodwin 
{ having given him two dollars, to pay his way 
S to Marshland, some seven years before, when she 
\ found him sitting by the wayside, ill and penni- 
) less, and he, Hiram Burns, desiring to repay the 
debt, with interest. 

“ Oh !” exclaimed Jeanie, clasping her hands, 
j “ Oh !” echoed the doctor, looking up. 44 Now, 
; there’s luck, young woman! You’ll be able 
\ to pay my bill, you see. I’ve written back 

> to Rathburn ; and, if you say so, I’ll take you 

> down to Marshland, and see that you’re not 

> cheated. And now a merry Christmas to you.” 

> Jeanie could not speak; her heart was too 
S^fall. After many days, her childish act of self- 

> sacrifice had been rewarded. And it seemed to 
•; come, too, as a special Christmas gift. 

; Some weeks later, as Soon as her mother was 
■ able to make the journey, they went down to 
\ live in the pretty cottage at Marshland; and, 
j not many months after, Jeanie married Doctor 
; Farnsworth’s son. 
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SIMPSON. 


With silent step and slow, 

The old year glides into the shadowy past; 

As tall ships solemn go 
Out into oceau's desert, drear and vast. 

Oh, with this fading year, 

Would all unworthy thoughts might now depart I 

Perish each base-born fear, 

And selfish aim. Lord, cleanse th’ awakened heart I 

And with the new dawn stealing ■ 

Upon our household homes, with noiseless feet, 

Oome every generous feeling, 

All heav’nly influence, mild, sedate, and sweet. 


Come with the growing day. 

Increase of wisdom bending from the sky; 

Come with fresh airs of May, 

Glad hopes, and grateful pulses bounding high. 

Come with the summer houre. 

Large-hearted love, compassions full and free; 

With autumn's falling flowers, 

Come holiest trust, and peace, and charity. 

And when the winter blast, 

Of some young year grown old is round us sweeping; 

Come angel death at last. 

And waft us hence to God’s eternal keeping l 


“YET STILL HE NEVER CAME." 


BT BILIK J. THORNTON. 


Down by the gate she waited. 

Sad sang the whip-poor-will. 
The moon, aa if belated, 

Rose pity’ng o’er the hill. 

The wind, worn out with sobbing, 
Died sighing in the wood. 

A hash 1 and then the throbbing 
Of night’s deep solitude. 

The leaves, with ghostly shiver, 
Weird, moolight shadows cast 


A black owl, o’er the river, 
Went flitting spectral past 

The moon at last was waning. 

Yet still he never came. 

The very pine trees, plaining, 
Seemed telling of her shame. 

She looked upon the river. 

She looked upon the sky. 

God in his grace forgive her !— 
She knew not but to die. 
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colors and materials. It looks very charming in short, and is trimmed with five plaited ruffles of 
white, over a colored underskirt. The skirt is 1 the material. The polonaise is cut low in the 
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nock, nnd trimmed with lace. The waist is here \ cashmere, four yards of white satin, or thirty 
encircled by a belt of satin, to match the dress ;) yards of white lace, five yards of satin ribbon. 


but a gilt or silver belt is very much more dressy, j eighteen buttons. A Breton lace is the prettiest 



and quite new. The edge of the polonaise is 
finished all around with three plaited ruffles of 
1 white satin or white lace: the latter is most 


elegant. At the right side, the polonaise is ^ No 4. 

gathered in a bunch of plaits, quite high, and $ 

ornamented with loops and ends of narrow satin l composed of plain cashmere or camel*s-liair cloth, 
ribbon, an inch or an inch and a-half wide. This j and plaid of some kind of woolen goods of equal 
costume will require twelve to fourteen yards of * quality. The skirt is short and round. The front 
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to make into knife-plaiting, and is also less ex¬ 
pensive than other kinds. Loops of ribbon 
ornament the shoulders. 

No. 2—Is a combination-costume for the house. 
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of the tunic is long and straight, and is made of 
the plaid, and is finished all around with a puff 
and knife-plaited ruffle of the plain material. 
The back is also of the plaid, long and straight, 
composed of two widths, which are box-plaited 
in, at the waist; over this, there is a very Bhort 


No. 5. 

wrinkled apron-front of the plain material, which : 
tics in wide sash-loops and ends, at the back, 
coming from under the basque. The basque is of 
the plain goods, coat-tail shape both back and 
front; cut square in front, and finished with a j 
rolling collar of the plaid, which reaches almost ; 
down to the waist line. The sleeves are slightly ; 
puffed; but we would suggest plain, tight sleeves, ! 
with a long cuff of the plaid, as being both 
prettier and more becoming. Ten yards of 
plain, and five yards of plaid material will be 
required. 

No. 3—Is a walking-costume, of lady’s cloth, 
in myrtle-green. The skirt is kilted on to a deep 
yoke, and over it is a pointed tunic, simply \ 
stitched on the edge as finish ; this is open, and j 
draped high on the right side, to display the j 
kilted skirt. The left side and back are looped j 
in irregular puffs. The jacket,. which is the I 


feature of this stylish costume, fits closely to 
the figure, and is trimmed with turnover collar, 
re vers, pockets and cuffs of velvet to match, 
which are embroidered in chain-stitch, with 
fine gold thread; this, however, is optional. 
Those wishing a more quiet costume, may omit, 
the embroidery ; or else, do it in silks of the same 
color. Large buttons are used on the jacket 
front, the points of the collar to where the revers 
are placed upon the skirt of the jacket. On the 
revers, and on the inside vest, it will be seen, 
small buttons are used. Fancy gilt and steel 
buttons combined are most used. Ten yards of 
cloth, three-quarters of a yard of velvet, six large, 
and ten small buttons will be required. 

No. 4—Is the model for the new winter ulster, 
to be made of plain or plaid heavy cloth. It is 
cut long and plain, with dolman sleeves, which 



No.e. 

are shirred in at the neck and at the wrists, as 
seen by illustration. This garment buttons all 
the way down the front; at the back, it is orna¬ 
mented by two loops and one end of the cloth, 
which is lined with satin, and made up into a 
bow, and placed upon the middle seam, about 
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six inches below the waist. A plaited frill of < is buttoned with small jet buttons. This a good 
satin finishes the neck. This garment is worn j model also for velvet or plush, 
over an entirely plain skirt, with a narrow knife- No. 6.—For a little boy of four to six years, we 
plaited flounce as its only trimming, which slums have a cloth or velvet coat, trimmed with fur. 
beneath the ulster. Cap and leggings to match. 

No. 6—Is a model for a black, watered silk No. 7.—Costume for a girl of six years, made of 


basque, to be worn over any black skirt. It is < lady’s cloth, and trimmed with Russia lace inser- 
perfectly plain, and has for its only trimming a > tion. A kilted flounce forms the simulated 
deep collar of satin, which is shirred and puffed \ skirt. The trimming on the jacket is put on to 
on to a foundation. The edges are finished with indicate a belted jacket, opening on a waistcoat, 
a piping of satin, put on as a binding. A box- S It is all in one piece, when completed. Some 
plaited frill of black lace finishes the neck. It > dark color—plum, navy-blue, or seal-brown— 
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best shows off the lace trim¬ 
ming. If light cloth is used, 
make the trimmings of darker 
or black velvet. 

Nos. 8 and 9—Are two pat¬ 
terns for this useful addition 
to the wardrobe of a baby in 
short frocks. The material 
may be flannel or cotton flan¬ 
nel. No. 8 is of white flannel, 
and with the edge scalloped in 
linen floss. No. 9 is of eotton 
flannel, edged with a narrow 
Hamburg. 

No. 10.—Here we give the 
front and back view of a little 
girl’s redingote. It is made 
of crow’s-wing blue cloth, and 
trimmed with gray squirrel 
fur. Silk cord of stitching in 
silver-gray outline the seams, 
and finish the edges of the 
garment and cape. In place 
of fur, plush may be used for 
the trimmings. 

No. 11.—A pretty design for a muff, made of \ 
leopard-spotted plush, and trimmed with fur on l 
the edges. Seal or otter fur is most suitable for \ 
these little, fancy muffs, which any lady can \ 
make for herself, out of a quarter of a yard of s 
plush, and three-quarters of a yard of trimming \ 
fur. Line with silk or satin, wadded with wool. \ 
A plaiting of white lace is added at the ends. A 
bow of satin ribbon, with a bird’s head, may be \ 
used as ornament in front, or net, as the taste may \ 
suggest- It is by no means necessary, as the j 
muff is quite complete without it, even without 
the cords and tassels. > 


No. 10. 


No. 11. 


AUMONIERE POMPADOUR. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This pretty bag is made of maroon, plum, or 
black velvet, or plush. The embroidery is done 
in fine chain-stitch, with gold-colored silk. Line 
with white satin, and draw with cord or ribbon 
strings. 
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THE CARO VISITE 


BT XMILT H. MAT. 



useful wrap for fall and winter. It is called the 
#< Caro Visite.” 

Folded in with this number is a Supplement, 
containing the full-size patterns, by which to cut 
out this pretty affair. The patterns consist of 
three pieces, drawn in three different diagrams, 
on the Supplement, as follows: 

No. I. — The Front. 

No. II. — Back and Sleeve. 

No. III.— Hood. 

Note that the back and sleeve are in one 

( 466 ) 


We give, here, an engraving of the newest 
thing of its kind: a particularly elegant and 


I piece. Also note, that, in the front, the pro- 
| jecting piece, which is to form the under side of 
< the sleeve, must be turned back on the pricked 
| line. The projecting piece of the back, forming 
| the upper, or outside, of sleeve, is then to be 
s joined, placing the two or three notches in these 
5 pieces exactly over each other. The back and 
j front skirts are joined by the Beam marked by 
> the one cut. The shoulder seam of front is 
{joined to the shoulder seam of back, and the 
\ round part that forms fihe sleeve is sewn to the 
i back and forepart, a little fullness being put in 
| to give room for the shoulder, as shown by the 
| dotted lines. The middle of the back is left* 
\ open as far as the notch. The dotted line shows 
S where the pattern turns over. The making up 
\ of the hood is so simple, it needs no description. 

! We also give, on the Supplement, two designs 
for the work-table. One is a border for a portiere, 

\ or curtain. The other is a band, in modern point 
i lace. These are described elsewhere. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style in thin number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in prioe list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. PaUerus 
designed to order. 


‘ Princess Dress: Plain..50 

( “ “ with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

< Polonaise,..50 

( Combination Walking Suita,. IjOO 

I Trimmed Skirts. ..50 

Watteau Wrapper,..50 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,..35 

Basques,.A5 

Coats,..35 

“ with vcwta.or skirta cut off,.A0 

Overskirts,..35 

Tnlmaa and Dolmans, ..35 

Waterproof* juid Circulars,..35 

Ulsters,.-35 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


i Dresses: Plain, . . . .25 Basques and Coats, . . .25 

j Combination Suita, . . .35 Coats <& Vesta or Cut Skirts -35 

I Skirta and Overskirt*, . .25 Wrappers,..25 

\ Polonaise: Plain, ... .25 Waterproofs, Circulars 

| “ Fancy, . . .35 and Ulsters,.... ^5 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


{ Jackets,.25! Wrappers,.3 

^ Pant*,.20,Gents’ Shirt*, .... A0 

\ Vest*,.20 “ Wrappers, . . . 

S Ulsters,..301 


> Tn sending orders for Patterns, please send the nnmber 

> and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any* 
J thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. AddreM, 
) Mrs. M. A. Jones, 23 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
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QUEEN ANNE TABLE. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This pretty addition to a sitting-room, or 
bed-room, can be made with very little ex¬ 
pense. The one from which our engraving 
was taken, was formed from a common pack¬ 
ing-box, the top and bottom of which were 
unbroken ; but any large pieces of board, of 
the requisite size, will do. A handy brother, 
or a village carpenter, can make four straight, 
square legs, of common deal, which must be 
covered with the cretonne, Turkey-red twill, 
or whatever the rest of the table is to be 
covered with. This covering should be put 
on very neatly and carefully, with very 
small or upholsterers’ tacks. One piece of 
the board (that for the lower shelf) should 
be cut out at each corner, in such a shape 
and size that the legs will just fit in. It 
should then be very strongly nailed in posi¬ 
tion, three-quarters of the way down the 
legs. The top of the table need not, of course, j paper, and then the cretonne put on over it, 
have the corners for the legs cut out, but must { leaving an edge of two or three inches hanging 
rest on the tops of the square legs, to which it! down all around. A worsted fringe, in colors to 
must be very securely nailed. If the wood, of? match the cretonne, should be tacked over this 
which the shelf and top is made, is coarse and j edge; or, if the fringe is not to be easily procured, 
rough, it should be first covered with brown * a ruffle of the cretonne is very pretty. 


SMOKING-CAP. 


BT MRS. 



A stylish and economical smoking-cap can be 
made from the top of an old black “ chimney- 


J A N E WEAVER. 


pot ” hat. Cut off the top of the hat three or four 
inches down. Take out all the stiffening and lin¬ 
ing, and then embroider in gold braid, or chain- 
stitch, in gold-colored thread, on the soft beaver, 
any pretty pattern that may be fancied. Line the 
cap with silk or satin, in the usual way. Gold 
color will bo prettiest with gold braid); and 
make the tassel of gold thread, or floss silk. An 
old gray hat would be very pretty, done in blue 
or crimson. 


BAND: MODERN POINT LACE. 


We give, on the Supplement, but in such a ' downs, etc. The lace braid used has open-work 
way as not to interfere with the dress pattern, a j edges. The fillings are various lace stitches, 
design for a band, in modern point lace. This and the connecting bars are buttonholed. Cream 
effective band is designed for curtains, eider- > braid is used for our pattern. 
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CHEAP BUT ARTISTIC VASES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Two very pretty and artistic vases, that will j 
cost almost nothing, and that will make capital 
Christmas gifts, can be made as follows: j 

Take an old bottle, with the neck and shoulders j 
cut off, for one; and an empty preserved-gingcr | 
jar, for the other. Cover them with two or three l 


coats of oil paint, laid on very smoothly, diluting 
the paint, When absolutely necessary, with a 
drop of oil; but using it as thick as possible, to 
insure its adhering to the glazed surface. Leave 
them on a tray, till perfectly dry; as, if moved, it 
will be impossible to avoid smearing. The paint 



I will take several days to dry, but will be quite 
ready for the next process, a week later. The 
finishing touch consists of embellishing each with 
a flower or spray of flowers, the paint being laid on 
thiokly, and with as unstudied a look as possible, 
as seen in our illustrations. One, say the bottle, 
may bo painted an olive-green; the other, the 
| ginger-jar, a deep-bine: or the oolors may be 
l varied according to your taste. 


BABY’S CARRIAGE BLANKET. 


BY M R 8 . J A ! 


In the front of the number, we give an cngrav- J 
ing of a baby’s carriage blanket, with details, 
frill size, of the epray for the centre, and of the 
border. 

This charming little blanket is crocheted in point j 
tunisen, or what is usually called princess-royal 
stitch; and is done in double zephyr, or Ger- \ 
man town wool. The centre is in pale-blue, and ^ 


E WEAVER. 


the sprays are embroidered in floss silk, in pale- 
straw color. The border is white, and the star 
stitches are embroidered in blue; and the tiny 
sprays of myosotis ore done in blue, and shades 
of green for the leaves. The herring-bone on the 
edge is in pale-straw, and the double loop edge 
is done in blue wool. This would make a very 
pretty Christmas gill, when otherwise suitable. 


BORDER FOR PORTIERE. 


We give, on the Suppmmbnt, but in such a l Work it in crewels, on any material, cloth, 
way as not to interfere with the dress pattern, a j woolen, etc., in colors to suit your taste, or the 
design for a border ior a portiere, or curtain. < furniture of the room. 
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TAPESTRY MAT: WITH DETAIL. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, an engraving of a tapestry mat, S floss silk for the veining of them. When the 
and, in the front of the number, the pattern in j mat is finished, tic in a fringe with the different 
detail for embroidering it. Use, for the foun- J colored wools that are left. Cut the wools in 
dation, a common gray blanket. The design is ] even lengths, and pull them through with a 
worked upon this foundation, in shades of green, \ crochet needle. The edge of the mat must first 
brown and olive, with yellow floss for the cen- j be buttonhole-stitched, to make the edge firm, 
tre. Use double zephyrs for the leaves, and \ before the fringe is tied in. 


CORNER BRACKET. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Get a carpenter to make the shelves according 
to design, and give the size required. Also, he 
must make the three upright poles, which sup¬ 
port the shelves. These are to be first covered 
with the plush, or velvet; and then passed i 
through the places made for them in the shelves. 
These shelves are previously covered with the j 
plush, or velvet. A chenille fringe is tacked 
around the front. If preferred, an embroidered \ 
lambrequin front may be substituted for the j 
fringe. Thus you have, at small cost, a very > 
useftil and effective little etagere for holding small j 
bits of china, etc. It would be a charming \ 
Christmas gift. j 
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SQUARES. (GIMPURE D’ART.) 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The netted and darned work called Gimpure \ fully introduced among squares of thin Swiss 
d’Art will always be fashionable. The squares j muslin, or linen with drawn threads. The best 
given above, will be found useful for curtains, i embroidery cotton for darning is French, and the 
tidys, toilet cushions, etc. They should be taste- \ netting cotton should be the same. 
































































































































































































EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. I 

“ Pcterson ” FOtt 1882! Greater Inducements Than \ 
Ever !—Wo call attention to the Prospectus for 1882, on tho ; 
last page of tho cover. Wo claim there that “ Peterson is ^ 
both beUer and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That j 
tho public at largo admits the justice of this claim, is proved , 
by tho fact, that “ Peterson ” has now, and has had for years, \ 
the largest circulation of any lady'* bool, either in the 1 nited ‘ 
States, or, for that matter, in the world. We have attained 
this supremacy by giving more for the money than any other. 
We prefer a small profit, on a largo business, to a largo 
profit, on a small business. 

We claim, also, that “Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualites than any other magazine. Its steel engravings are 
the finest, and a steel engraving is the finest of all en¬ 
gravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady’s book 
has such contributors. In its fashion department, it has 
long been acknowledged to bo pre-eminent: its styles are the 
newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates (printed 
from steel, and not more lithographs), have no rivals. The 
pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, each month, and the 
“Every-Day” department, make it also indispensable in a 
family, as a matter of economy. Its illustrated stories and 
articles have proved so popular, that ice shall continue , and 
improve on titem, in 1S82. Where but ono magazi ne is taken, 
“Peterson” should be that magazine; and every family, 
that pretends to culture, should take, at least, one magazine. 

Wo continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For ono kind, 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Hush! Don’t 
Wake Them,” or our fine Photograph Album. For another 
kind, tho premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 1882. For 
still another kind, there are two premiums: the engraving 
or Photograph Album, and also a copy of “ Peterson.” For 
our very largest clubs, tbo magazine, and both tho engraving 
and Photograph Album are given, three premiums in all ! No 
other magazine offers such inducements. Only our immense 
circulation enables us to do it. 

Koto is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before thorn. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, \ 
gratia, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 

The Fashions Given In This Magazine, remember, are 
not those of any interested dealer, or socond-rato New York 
or Philadelphia milliner. We do not publish “ Peterson,” as 
most lady’s books are published, to advertise our own goods; 
for wo have no interest in any dry goods house, or dress¬ 
making firm. Our object is to give the latest fushions, such 
os they really are, “ without fear or favor.” We have the 
best correspondents abroad, and tho greatest facilities for 
getting the best styles in advance. “ Peterson ” is conceded 
to bo the highest authority in fashion. 

Sideboard Cloths are now universally popular. A very 
pretty one, where a rich effect of color is required, can be 
made in tho old German or Russian cross-stitch work, with 
the patterns executed in blue and rich ingrain cottons. It 
is better to use no colors but these, as no others are absolutely 
fast, and the old examples were always worked in these 
shades. By using strips of rich Turkey twill, or blue linen, 
between the borders, a bolder and richer appearance is ob¬ 
tained. 
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“Seen At Its Best.”— A recent number of the Provi¬ 
dence (R. I.) Evoning Express says: “ In its illustration®, 
department of fashion, stories, and poetry, Peterson's Magor 
sine is tho same, popular monthly that it was when our 
grandmothors watchod for its appearance, before they 
decided upon tho stylo of their new spring bonnets, or fall 
frocks. While it has made such improvements as have been 
made necessary by the demands of theso later years, all of 
the old features, which have made tho magazine oo popular 
in years gone by, are retained. In the October number, 
Peterson's is seen at its best.” We may add, for ourselves, 
that no other magazine, in America, has had such a long- 
continued success as “ Peterson.” We flatter ourselves, that 
this is because it has always been “ up to tho times.” At 
least, the public, by its patronage, seems to say so. 

| Photograph Frames Again.— Bright-colored feathers are 
■ very effective for frames for photographs. The foundation 
! of the frame should be coarse brown paper, and on thie 
, the feathers should bo glued to the depth of four inches. 

\ pheasant and partridge feathere answer very well, even 
\ though not so brilliant as some others. These look better 
] still, if tho foundation is cut wider, and a drawing of satin 
j brought from the band of feathers to the picture. Oval 
frames and squares thus arranged are new. 

Our Yorktown Engravings.— We still offer to send 
“ The Surrender of Cornwallis ” and “ Gran’father at York¬ 
town” for fifty cents each, or a dollar for tho two. An edi¬ 
tor writeB, encloses a dollar for the pair, arid says: “ We 
think they are splendid pictures, and worthy treasures of 
art” Certainly, no pictures, oqually patriotic, appropriate, 
and excellent as works of art, can be had, anywhere else, 
for such a price. 

The Cracking op Lamp-Chimneys may be prevented by 
placing them in a pot filled with cold water, adding a tittle 
cooking salt, and after tho mixture lias been ullowed to boil 
well over a fire, to have the articloa cool slowly. The 
slowor tho operation is carried on, especially the cooling 
portion of it, the more effective will it be. 

“ After a Day’s Worry over housekeeping, how re¬ 
freshing to sit down,” writes a subscriber, “ and reed ‘ Peter¬ 
son.’ ” She adds, “ It is passing iuto a realm of poesy, as it 
were, from the dull routine of daily life: it is drawing in 
long breaths of fresh, invigorating air, after hours in a clow 
and stifling room.” 

The Colored Pattern, in tho front of this number, is one 
of those beautiful and costly embellishments only to be found 
in “ Peterson.” .It is our Christmas gift to our subscribers 
for 1881. With it, we send our best wishes for their happi¬ 
ness, their prosperity, and for many returns of the festive 
| season, now so near at hand. 

The Illustrated Quarto Album, which was one of the 
premiums, this year, will be sent, for 1882, instead of the 
Thotograph Album, whenever preferred. 

< Our Title Page, for this year, represents some Sunday- 
| school children, singing a “ Christmas hymn.” It is, we 
\ think, as boautiful as it is appropriate. 
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REVIEW 


NEW BOOKS. 


Splendid Premiums For 1882.—Our now premium on- 1 
graving, to be sent to persons for getting up clubs, for next ' 
year, is entitled, “ Hush 1 Don't Wako Thom,” and is of the 
adze of 20 inches by 16. No more beautiful ornament, to bo • 
flamed, and hung ou the parlor wall, could bo desired. Tt ; 
is a work of real art, and a copy should be had by every l 
family in the land. 

Or, In place of this beautiful engraving, we will give, < 
for a premium, a handsome Photograph Album. We are j 
induced to make this offer, in consequence of the popularity i 
of tho Quarto Illustrated Album, which was one of our j 
premiums for this year. The Photograph Album will be \ 
oven more desirable. It will be bound in leatherette, era- \ 
bussed and gilt; and will contain places for at least twenty- j 
four photographs, of the carte de virile size. < 

For many dabs, an extra copy of the magamne will be > 
■ant For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the \ 
engraving, or Photograph Album: and for some, all threo. \ 
The inducements to got up clube were never before so great; \ 
auid probably will never be so great again. Bob see the f 
Prospectus on the last page of the cover. ' 

It it not too early to begin to get up clube for 1882. If you \ 
defer too long, others may get ahead of you. Every year, i 
we receive letters, saying, “ If I had commenced sooner, I i 
coukl have done much hotter, for everybody likes Peterson.” ! 
Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to those wishing < 
to get up clubs. ) 

** Love In Tangle,” the title of Mrs. Stephens* novelet, j 
for next year, is very suggestive, promising continued com- \ 
plications and unfailing interest in plot This promise, we J 
may add, is fully carried out. The story will be the most I 
popular, we think, that Mrs. Stephens has written for very \ 
many years. j 

In “ Uncle Ike's Daughter,** wo introduce a new con-1 
tributor, who, as a humorous writer, is destined, we think, I 
to achieve a widespread popularity. Her mission seems to be j 
—a much needed one—to satirize the ** follies of the times.” i 
** Uncle Ike” appears to bo a soil of Greek chorus. j 

“Never Do It Again.** —A lady, sending early for next j 
year, says: “ I tried to do without * Tetersonand did not [ 
subscribe for 1881. But 1 find that I miss tho magazine too \ 
much. I mil never do it again. Enclosed is two dollars, for < 
1882.” 

The January Number will be ready by the 20th of '■ 
November, or thereabouts. It will be of rare beauty. Those < 
who remit earliest, will get the oarliest impressions from its } 
two superb stool plates. i 

Our Paris Letters have been so eagerly sought for, in > 
1881, that they will be continued iu 1382. They really con- j 
tain earlier, and more reliable information, as to the fashions, ) 
than anything that appears elsewhere. j 

In The General Rise or Prices, “ Peterson ** still keeps j 
to its old rates, whether for single subscribers, or dubs. It j 
is, therefore, even cheaper, this year—at least, relatively— j 
than it was ever before. < 

The Kind or Letter to write, is like one we reeently re¬ 
ceived, and which ran thus: " Please send your magazine to < 


toy wife, for one year.* 1 
model husband. 


That man, you may dopend, is a < 


More Than Seventy Thousand Dollars were spent on < 
embellishments for this magazine, the presont year. This ! 
is more than was spent by all the othor lady's books j 
combined. \ 

Vol. LXXX.—82. 


To Subscribe Foe a Good Periodical is as much a n ecessi ty 
for the mind and heart, os to buy food is a necessity for our 
physical existence. It is, in fact, economy. Everybody is 
happier for a little relaxation, and what is more refining and 
refreshing than a good magazine? 

We Ha ve No Agents for whom we are responsible. Either 
remit direct tout, or subscribe through your local newsdealer, 
or through some person getting up a club whom you know. 

The Prettiest Christmas Gut, for a lady, whether a 
wife, sister, or sweetheart, is a paid-up subscription for 
44 Petenon ” for 1882. 


REVIEW OF NEW B00K8. 

New England Bird Life. Beritod and edited from the manu¬ 
script of Winfrid A. Steam*. By Dr. Elliot doves, U. S. A. 
Part /. Oeeinee. 1 vol; email 8 vo. Bouton:'Lee d Shepard. 
—While more is known about the birds of Now Eugland, 
than about those of any other section of tho United States, 
there is still much to bo learned; or rather was, boforc the 
publication of this volume. For we have here, at last, a 
manual of New England ornithology, which, if not perfect, 
is as near perfection, perhaps, as is posaiblo. Tho industry, 
research, and ability, shown in the book, cannot bo too 
highly praised. Every year, more and more persons grow 
interested iu this sutject; and, therefore, tl\p treatise niur- 
command a very large sale. The numerous wood-cuts, too, 
add greatly to the value of tho work. Only half of tho sub¬ 
ject, however, is treated in the present volume, that of the 
44 singing birdsthe rest remains to de discussod in a sub¬ 
sequent one. Both Mr. Stearns, whoso manuscripts have 
been used as the basis of tho book, and Dr. Coues, who has* 
edited the manuscripts, are authorities on ornithology, of 
the very highest reputation. 

A Prince Of Breffny. By Thomae P. May. 1 roL, 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Petenon d Brother*. —The great merit of 
this story is its lively action. Of all recent novelists, Du mas 
seems to have understood beet that it was this which has had 
so much to do with tho enduring fame of tho mastorpioces of 
fiction: with the popularity of tho Arabian NightB, Don 
Quixote, Gil Bias, Robinson Crusoe, etc., etc. There is quite 
too much description of scenery, too much moralizing, too 
much attempted analysis of character in modern novels. 
Quick, brisk action, plenty of movement—tliat is what makes 
permanently succo«ful fiction. Of course, if a novel is to be 
first-rate, the events must bo natural, if not always probable. 
But many a third-rate story succeeds, iu spite of tho most 
glaring improbabilities, simply because the action is never 
allowed to flag. In conclusion, wo cannot too highly praise 
the clear, legible type, in which the volume is printed; nor 
the exceptionally good taste with which it is bound. 

The Jacobin ConqueeL By 11. Taine. Translated by Ilenry 
Durand . 1 vol, 12 mo. New York:•Henry Holt d Co. —The 
theory of this book is, that tho first French Revolution was 
not the work of a majority of the people, but rather of a 
few bold, unscrupulous men: Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, 
etc. We must admit, that, in support of this view, the au¬ 
thor adduces a startling array of facts. 

Our Little One*. By WiBiam T. Adam*. 1 vol, email 4 to. 
Boston; Lee d Shepard. —A charming volume of stories and 
poems, for juveniles. It is edited by Mr. Adams, better 
known as Oliver Optic, and contains three hundred and 
fifty handsome woods-cuts. We know nothing more suit¬ 
able for a Christmas gift for one of tho 44 little people.” * 

Thometiffe HaH By Darnel Wise, D. D. 1 vol, 16mo. 
Boston; Lee d Shepard .—An excellent story-book for boys, 
by a writer of deserved reputation. It is illustrated. 
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474 OUR ARM-CHAIR. — MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. < plant*,) says of this, that “ an infusion of it iv quite a popular 

The Best as Well as Cheapest magazine is undoubtedly / medicine for both man and beast, without much regard to 
“Peterson’s.” All the newspapers unite in saying this. No j 1116 nature of the disease.” Prejudice has prevented many 
other lady’s book compares with it, either in merit, or in \ of our worthy physicians from investigating and testing our 
price. It ijvte* more for the money, than any m the world. Says ! herbs. The fondness for imported articles is not confined 
the Harper (Kansas) Times: “It is worth many times the ; h> dress goods, but extends even to medicines. Black Cohosh 
subscription price, to any family, especially where there are ) haa undoubted influence over the nervous system, as is 
girls: unlike other fashion publications, it gives only stories \ «h°wn by its effects in curing or arresting the peculiar ner- 
of a high order; it is bonce the most popular.” Says the \ Toua twitches attending chorea, or St. Vitus’ dance. 

Flunk ford (Ind.) Crescent: Peterson leads the ran in the i ** has been used with very satisfactory results in bronchial 
tow-priced magazines: the October number is a superb one.” < affections, in incipient phthisis, rheumatism, wry-neek, cere- 
Says the Martinuburg (W. Va.) Independent: “ The steel ( bro-spinal diseases, painful and rigid muscles of the back, 
engraving, in the October number, is a perfect gem: the ( sleeplessness of teething children,lumbago, angina pectoris, 
colored fashion plates are superb: the patterns just the i or severe neuralgic pain of the chest, dysmouorrhom; in 
things most needed by the ladies: and the stories are j rheumatic-neuralgic, and reflex nervous pains. In chorea, 
charming: we advise all our lady readers to got that number: J coughs of severity, snd rheumatism, the infusion may be 
after seeing it, they will be sure to subscribe for the year.” < taken freely; in most of the other affections, small doses 
The Lake City (Minn.) Review says: “ Peterson is the great \ suffice, or a few drops of a saturated tincture, several times a 
favorite of the ladies’ monthlies, as is proved by its immense \ day. It is one of our most valuable and useful medicinal 
circulation: evory lady should take this magazine.” The ; plants, sbd mothers can use it freely without fear of injury 
Kinderhook (N. T.) Notes says: “ Peterson’s stories have \ or f avor of the family attendant. It is often better in heart 
always a peculiar charm: no magazino excels thiB well-J affections than digitalis, and entirely safe to give, even by 
known Philadelphia publication.” The Angola (Ind.) < toothers. Macrotin, or Uimicifugin, the active resonoid prin- 
Herald says: “ The October number of * Peterson ’ is unus- \ ci Pk* convenient to use, triturated with sugar, in the 

ually good, even for that incomparable lady's book. The \ Proportion of one to ten, and kept in a well-stoppered bottle, 
historical novelet, 4 The News From York town,’ which has ] ^ has Psat power over the eruptive fevers. These fevers 
attracted so much attention, is concluded: all the stories and ■ flrst roouifest their morbific influence upon the mucous 
novelets, however, are good: in fact, in 4 Peterson ’ only the \ tissues, subsequently transferred to the cuticle, and there 
very best are given: we cannot too often refer to this maga- \ t^ e P 0 ** 00 eliminated. And almost every mother knows 
tine, as altogether the cheapest and best of its kind: where j that the chief danger in these diseases arises when they re- 
only one magazine Is taken, 4 Peterson * should be that one; j C6de from the surface, and fall, (as it were,) upon the mucous 
for it fills moro wonts than any other.” Wo have scores on j Bur *ac«s within. Then alarming symptoms ensue. Now, a 
scores of similar favorable notices. Now is the time to sub- / few dose ® macrotiu will trausfer, or re-e s t abli s h, the erup- 
scribe for 1882, or to get np a club, and to gam a free copy. \ tit>n u P° n tho external surface, and keep it there, and thxm 
Specimens, remember, are sent, gratis, if written for. In good i remoye dan 8© r ' This agent is also well known to have 
faith, to get up clubs with. Address oltber C. J. Peterson, or ! decided influence upon the nervous systeM, giving tone and 
Peteeson’b Magazine, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. j ener Sy to tho hraiu and spinal marrow, and thus contributing 

- | largely to the generation of norvs power. * Ordinary dose of 

Horstord’s Acid Phosphate makes a delightful and tbe reeonoi(i one-quarter to one grain, throe times a day; 

■ healthy drink, with water and sugar. j or ® v © t° ten grains of the trituration. Smaller doses, and 

- j more frequently repeated, should be used in measles, scarla- 

Pkabl’s White Glycerine penetrates tbs skin, and re-! etc - The Blue Cohosh will be treated of in 

moves all falts of the complexion. Try Pearl’s White i January number. 


Glycerine Soap. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field and Forest.] 


BT ABRAM LXTEZZT, A. M., M. D. 


Improper nursing and otbr-peedino op intakes are 
| children.— At Brighton, England, ninety-one per oent. of 
j the total deaths of children under five years of age, ore 
from diarrhoea, and the Medical Officer of Health 
that tliore was evidence that improper feeding, and im¬ 
proper nursing, even Where mothers themselves nursed 
their children, were the principal causes of such <nfa "*ih 
mortality. 


No. XII.— The Cohoshes—Black and Blue. 

1. Black Cohosh. CiMiaruoA (or Macrotys) Racemosa. 
Latin, Omex, a bag, and fugo, to drive away, from its use. 
Jf*cro<i», Greek, long-ears, from its raceme. Called, also, 
Bug-bane, Tall and Black Snake-root. 

Stem, four to six feet high, slender, leafy near the middle, 
naked alx>ve and below, with one or two radical leaves on I 
long, erect petioles, triternate; leaflets, ovAte-oblong, acute 
incised, dentate; racemes, virgate, very long; terminal com- | 
potrad six to twelve inches in length, bearing many small, 
White flowers; sepals, four; petals, resembling stamens, 
numerous. The long, white, slightly nodding racemes of 
this plant, when in flower, in June, are quite conspicuous in 
our woodlands and clearings. The dried root is thickish, 
Irregularly bent, with many slender radicate; almost black 
externally, but whitish internally. The odor is rattier un¬ 
pleasant ; its taste, bitter and somewhat astringent Doctor ; 
Darlington, (who seldom praises our indigenous msdjdna i j 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4®-Eveiything relating to this department must be seat 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communica¬ 
tions are to be headed: 44 For Peterson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answer*.“®(i 


No. 182.—Ar i t hm et i cal Pueile. 

The sum of four figures in value Will be 
Above seven thousand nine hundred and three; 

But when they are valued, you’ll find very fhlr 
The sum will be nothing, in truth, I declare. 

Elmira, N. T. T hug, 


No. 133.—East Rebus. 


Stood 

____ 

Bnmeton, Wyo, 
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HOME GARDENING. — OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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No. 134.— -Crossword Enigma. 

My first Is in brush, but not in broom. 

My second's in bride, but not in groom. . 

My third is in yell, but not in berk. 

My fourth is in light, but not iu dark. 

My fifth is in oold, but not in warm. 

My sixth is in hurt, but not in harm. 

My seventh's in barn, but not in hut. 

My eighth's in open, but not in shut. 

My ninth is in priest, but not in nun. 

My teuth is in earth, but not in sun. 

My whole youll find, (now don’t say 44 1 can’t f”) 

If you look right sharp, is a garden plant. 

BmrdawiOe, Kan. Iva DELL ClUJVE. 

V ' 

Answer* Next Month. 

Answers to Puzzles in the November Numbbb. 


| them from dust; which, if allowed to remain, mare the look, 
‘ and hastens the decay of the plant, as it is by the leaves that 

I * all plants absorb the air which is so necessary to their ex¬ 
istence. 

Some writers on ferns affirm that foras do not live more 

I ' than three or four years; but this is not true. Tho smaller 
ferns die down in winter, and send up new fronds iu April 
and May. During winter, they should not be watered 
ofteaer than once iu a fortnight or three weeks. In Feb¬ 
ruary, top-dress them by sprinkling some fresh mould over 
the tops of the pots, at the same time raising up the old soil 
with a bit of stick, or any bluut instrument. 

Once a month, the outsides of the pots are wariied in 
warm water. Greatcor© must be taken to avoid letting any 
| steam rise to the fronds, as this causes them at once to decay. 
| When the fronds come up badly formed, or.ragged at the 
j edges, look for worms or centipedes among the soil, and ro- 

I - move them; also, any appearance of eggs or grubs. Some¬ 
times, after a good watering from the top, yonng worms, etc., 
are found in the refuse water in the saucers; be careful, 
however, in top-watering, to pour the water near the rim of 
the pot: otherwise, the leaves arc apt to rot at the roots. 
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HOME GARDENING. —No. II. 

How To Manage A Fern-Table. —In our last number, we 
spoke of the potting of ferns, and what position they grew 
best in. We now conclude, with some general remarks. 

General Remarks —In planting the Hart's-tongue, bo sure 
to put some pieces of white sandstone near the roots, and mix 
a good deal of broken sand in the mould. The sand supplies 
the plant with silica, which enters largely into its com¬ 
position. Water this fern, in summertime, every day, taking 
care, however, not to let the soil get soaked and heavy. When 
this condition is noticed, abstain from watering, stir up the 
soil, mix In a little sand, and let it dry for a day or two. The 
Beech-fern, (Polypody Phegopteris,) also loves sandy soil, 
and a good deal of water. The dear, bright-looking, little 
Oak-fern, (Polypody Dryopterls,) thrives well in a sweet, soft 
peat mould, and likes to be watered daily during hot weather, 
every second day in cold or damp weather. The Herd-fern, 
(Blechnum splcant,) Common Polypody, (Polypody vulgare,) 
and the pretty littlo Scotch Maiden Hair, (Asplenium Trich- 
omanes,) aro usually found growing on old walls, or in dry, 
stony localities; and are, therefore, better to have some pieces 
of porous sandstone, mica, or such like rubbish, placed under¬ 
neath the fronds, and around the roots. The little Woodsies, 
and brittle bladder-ferns, do not much like top-watering: 
it Is better for such to pour the water into tho sauce re in 
which the pots aro placed, and let them help themselves. 

Many persons handle the fronds of their ferns, and other- 
wiss subject then to rough usage, in carelessly brushing 
them aside in passing. They do not like this, and do not 
thrive when so treated. Never touch a frond, if you can 
help doiug so. Such fronds ss the Hart's-tongue, and 
tho Blechnum spicant, require to be occasionally lightly 
sponged with tepid water, on the upper side, in order to free 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

R&'Bcery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS, ETC. 

Minced Fowl .—Take the remains of a cold roast fowl, and 
cut off all tho white meat, which mince finely, without any 
skin or bone; but put the bone and skin into a etcwpan, with 
an onion, a Mode of mace, and a handful of 6wect herbs 
tied up. Add nearly a pint of water. Let it stew for an 
hour, and then strain and pour off the gravy, putting in a 
teospooufnl of Worcestershire sauce. Take two hard-boiled 
eggs, and chop them small. Mix them with the fowl, and 
salt, pepper, and mace, according to taste; put in the gravy, 
also half a teaspoonful of Tory finely minced lemon-peel, and 
one tableepoonful of lemon-juice, two tablespoonvals of 
flour, mado into a smooth paste with a little oold water, and 
let the whole Just boiL Servo with sippets of toasted bread. 
Some persons prefer cayenne to common white pepper. 

Croquettes .—The most acceptable way of serving up cold 
meat, wo have found to be In the shape of croquettes. Mince 
as fine os possible; if it Is mutton, leave out the fat and skin, 
and whatever else might injure the taste; season and make 
up with the gravy into little oval balls, dip in egg. and then 
in bread-crumbs, and fry brown. Consult the taste of the 
family, as to putting in herbs and onions, also whether they 
should be fried dry, or have gravy *oured round them. 
Veal and chicken croquettes ore particularly good; a beaten 
egg is mixed with these, in making them np. 

Brawn .—Take a pig's head and feet, and about one and 
a-half pounds shin of beef; boil together, for about two 
hours and a-half. Take out of the water, and remove all tho 
bones; chop fine, mix about a teaspoonful of white pepper, a 
handful of salt, a little cayenne, and a teaspoonfnl of mixed 
spice; mix all thoroughly together, and put into a mould, 
that has been previously wetted with cold water; place 
something heavy on the top, to press it. 

DESSERTS. 

A Found Ptmm-Pndding .—One pound suet, one pound cur¬ 
rants, one pound stoned raisins, eight eggs, half of a grated 
nutmeg, two ounces sliced candled peel, one teaspoonful of 
ground ginger, one-half pound bread-crumbs, one-half pound 
flour, half a pint of milk. Chop the suet finely; mix with 1 
it the dry ii^redients; stir these well together, and add the 
well-beaten eggs and milk, to moisten with. Beat up the 
mixture well, and should the above proportion of milk not 
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be found sufficient to make it of the proper consistency, a 
little more Bhould be added. Press the padding into a 
mould, tie it in a floured cloth, and boil for fire hours, or 
rather longer, and serve with branSy sauce. 

An Excellent Lemon Pudding. —Beat the yolks of four eggs; 
add four ounces of white sugar, the rind of a lemon being 
rubbed with some lumps of it, to take the essence; then 
peel, and beat it in a mortar, with the juice of a lemon; mix 
all with four or five ounces of butter, warmed. Put a 
crust into a shallow dish, nick the edges, and put the above 
into it. When served, turn the pudding out of the dish. 

Plum Pudding. —Three ounces of whole rice, stewed till 
tender, in one apd a-quarter pints of milk; one and a-h&lf 
ounces of butter, two ounces of flour, one-quarter pound of 
moist sugar, three-quarters of a pound of raisins, one-half 
pound of currants, four eggs, well beaten. Mix all these 
ingredients when hot, exoopt the eggs, which must be added 
when cold. Boil six hours, in a shape. Spioe can bo added, 
if liked. 

Tapioca Pudding. —Soak two-thirds of a cupful of tapioca 
over night, in one quart of milk; then add three beaten eggs, 
fivo tablespoonfuls of sugar, butter the size of an egg, one 
whole lemon, gratod; bake three-quarters of an hour; serve 
with milk or cream. 

CAKES, KTC. 

Luncheon Bunt. —One pound of flour, six ounces of butter, 
ono-quorter pound of sugar, one egg, qnartor pint of milk, 
one dessertspoonful of baking-powder, flvo drops of eeseqce 
ef lemon. Warm the butter, without oiling it; beat it with 
a wooden spoon; stir the flour in gradually with tho sugar, 
and mix these ingredients woll togethor. Make the milk 
lukewarm, boat it up with the yolk of tho egg and the 
essence of lemon, and stir these to the flour, etc. Aid tho 
bakiug powder, beat the dough woll for about ten minutes, 
divide it into twonty-four pieces, put thorn into bnttored tins 
or cups, and bake in a brisk oven from twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

Tea Cakes. —Weigh two pounds of flour, rub into it 
ono-quartor pound of lard or butter, then add one-half 
pound of currants, one ounoe of lemon-peel, and a little sugar 
put into a basin one and a-half ounces of yeast, with some 
warm milk, and an ogg, beaten up; add these to the above, 
and mako into a dough. Let it rise for two hours, then 
make up iuto cakes, brush over with milk and white of egg, 
lot rise again a little on the tin, and then boko. 

Sponge Cake .—Eight eggs, one pound of sifted sugar, three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, the rind of one loiuou, grated, 
half a nutmeg. Beat the eggs woll, tho yolks and whites 
separately; mix them with the sugar, peel, and nutmeg; beat 
for ten minutes, then add the flour, but do not beat it after 
the flonr Is in; just stir it with a whisk, to mix it thoroughly; 
butter a mould, and bake it in a moderate oven for an hour 
and a-half. 

ANioePtum Cake. —Six ounces of butter,whipped to a oream; 
add the same weight of sugar; stir in four whipped eggs, 
then twelve ounces of flour; boat well, and add six ounces of 
currants, and six ounces of sultanas and stoned raisins, two 
ounces of candled peel, twelve almonds, pounded, a pinch of 
mace, a teaspoonful of spioe, and one of baking-powder. 
puddings roa children. 

Slewed Apples and Bice. —Peel good baking apples, take out 
the oores with a scoop, so as not to iujuro the shape of the 
apples, put them in a deep baking-dish, and pour over them 
a syrup, mado by boiling sugar in the proportion of one 
pound to a pint of water; put a little piece of shred lemon 
inside each apple, and let them bake very slowly until soft, 
but not in the least broken. If the eyrnp is thin, bpil it 
until it is thick enough; take out the lemon peel, and pnt a 
little jam fasido each apple, and between each a little heap 
of well-boiled rioo; pour the syrup gently over the apples, 


and let it cover tho rice. This dish may be served either hot 
or cold. 

Baked Suet OrufL —Shred beef suet very thin; take equal 
proportions of sifted flour, roll a little suet with a little 
flour; put it asido as you do it, and continue tho process, 
until all the suet and flour are rollod together into flakes; 
gathor them into a heap on the board, sprinklo them with 
water, using as little as possible, to make the mass into paste. 
When it is worked into a smooth paste, beat it a little with 
tho rolling-pin, and roll out as thin as possible; fold it over 
to the required thickness, and pnt it on the pie; bake rather 
quickly. This crust should be eaten before quite cold; and, 
if properly mado, will be a very good and light puff paste. 

Pimm Chop—if possible, in a mincing-machine— 

half a pound of raisins, half a pound of sultanas, two oun«a 
of candied peel, and half a pound of apples; mix with half a 
pound of beef suet one pound of bread-crumba, a quarter of a 
pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, a littio spice, and a 
pinch of salt; put sufficient new milk to mako the mixture 
rather stiff; butter a basin, put in the pudding, and boil for 
six hours. This quantity will make a largo padding. 

Stewed Prmtee .—Wash the fruit in warm water; for every 
pound, allow half a pound of loaf sugar, and ono pint of 
wator; boil tho sugar and water together for ten minutes, 
thou put iu tho fruit, and lot it boil gently, until perfectly 
tender, so that it will break if touched with the finger; drain 
the syrup from the prunes, and sot them aside, whilst it la 
boiled until it becomes thick; when pour it over tho prunes, 
and lot them stand until the next day. 


FASHIONS FOB DECEMBER. 

Fio. i. — Yisitixo-Drew, or Black Satin de Lyons. Tho 
skirt has a very narrow knife-plaited ruffle at the bottom. 
The bock of tho skirt is laid iu two large box-plaits, which 
give it the requisite fullness; at the sides, a piece of black 
plush is inserted, which is laid in pointed folds; tire drapery 
is of the mIim de Lyons, and the ends are finished with jet 
tassels. The coat basque is of black plnsh, with a vest of 
old yollow brocade, figured with roses in the natural colon ; 
the rovers, and tho three-quarter sleeves, are trimmed with 
Mechlin lace, which also forms a jabot in front. Black phaah 
hat, with yellow plnmo. 

Fio. ii.— Eyenino-Dbese, or Amcno-Bunc 8uraii. The 
short skirt is laid in flat plaits all around. Tho bottom is 
trimmed with a narrow knife-plaited ruffle, above which far 
a sheaf trimming of white Spanish loco. Tho overdress la 
gauged on to the pointed waist; is drawn back, jxnrfcr fashion ; 
is trimmed with white Spanish lace; and, at the back, it folia 
in two or three largo loops. The corsago is made with a 
point back and front, is laced at the back, and Is square in the 
neck in front. The half-long sleeve is met by the very long 
gloves. Sprays of flowers in the hair, and on the right sale 
of the corsage. 

Fio. hi.—House oa Evxxnro-Dmxas, or Gaxxx Sana vm 
Lyons and Watered Silk. The train, at the back, is edged 
with a loose, plaited ruffle. The front is made full, and is 
confined by ruffles, shirred at the top, which pass upward to 
the back, the upper one helping to give the fall appearance 
whisk is now so much in vogue. Tho watered silk is of a 
lighter shade tlian the satin ds Lyons, and forma panels at the 
sides; at the bottom, it falls in loose loops. The coat basquo 
is cut away In front, and opens at the rides, over the watered 
silk panels; at the bock, it has throe large plaits, with spring 
enough to fall easily over the tonrnure. The vest, or plas¬ 
tron, in front, Is of the watered silk, as well as the collar and 
cuffs. Tho veet is cut across, to form a square neck. The 
dress is trimmed with point de gay lace. 

Fio. iv. —Opera or Evenino-Dbxss, or White Nuw’a- 
; Yxiuko. The skirt Is trimmed with a lte rn a te ruffles and 
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puffings of the material. The polonaise, which is carried 
back, paniar fashion, is edged with Breton lace, whick also 
forms a jabot in front. The polonaise is left open at tho 
back, and is tied in a bow with long ends, which forms the 
back drapery. The front of the dress is shirred, and it is cut 
V shape in the neck. The bonnet is of white felt, with a 
pearl trimming on the edge, and ornamented with a bow of 
white satin ribbon, aud pink feathers. 

Fio. v.—W alking-Dress, of Smoke-Gray Cxmxl's-Hair. 
The front is laid in kilt plaits. The loug side-pieces, which 
are bunched up below the waist, are trimmed with many 
rows of braid of a darker shade. The mantle is of camel's- 
hair, trimmed with bands of camel's-hair, spotted with velvet, 
and a rich silk fringe. The bonnet is of smoke-colored 
plush. 

Figs. vi. and vii.—House-Dress, Front and Back. It 
is made of checked silk aud satin. The skirt is trimmed 
with gathered flounces, sewn on with small puffings. Two 
scarfs, crossing each other, form the tunic. At tho back, 
the puffed tunic, with pointed onds, falls below the pointed 
basque, and on the flounces. The long bodice is gathered at 
the neck and waist in front, and, at the back, above and 
below the waist. Satin collar, and gathered satin cuffs. 

Figs. viii. and lx.—Oct-of-Door Dress, Front and Back. 
The plain skirt is plush, with white hairs in it Tho polo¬ 
naise bodice is of light-gray checked cloth, with plush re vers 
around it, and has a large plush collar and cuffs. It is 
double-breasted, and is looped up, panier stylo, in front The 
muff is plush, and is hung around the neck by satin ribbons. 
Gray felt hat 

Fig. x.—House-Dress, or Black 8atin and Black 
Striped Gauze. The satin train is bordered with two black 
lace flounces. The gathered apron front is of striped gauze, 
and is ornamented with four appliques of jet and the bottom 
is edged with narrow black lace plait! ngs. Long black satin 
bodice, opening heart-shaped; black lace elbow sleeves, aud 
gauze flehu, edged with lace. Largo yellow rose at the side 
of tho flehu, aud iu the hair. 

Fig. xi.—Bonnet, for Visiting and Reception Toilette, 
of black Spanish lace, with three large pink roses on the 
right side. 

Fig. xii.—Sleeve for Evening-Dress, of spotted muslin, 
or Breton net confined by two straps of colored satin. 

Fig. xiii.—Walkino-Drkrs, of Striped Gray and Gray¬ 
ish-Blue Woolen Material. The skirt is plaited, and the 
fall tunic is draped high. It is arranged on the cross, and is 
turned up, washerwoman fashion, on the left side, and has 
several rows of machlne-stitchiug. Tho paletot bodice is 
cut away below the edge, and stitched, as ore the sleeves and 
pelerine, with its small collar, which is tied with a ribbon 
bow. Ilat of gray felt, trimmed and faced with a bluish- 
gray silk. 

Fig. xrv.— Winter Hat, of black beavef, Spanish shape. 
It is trimmed around the edge of the crown with a black 
chenille and jet cord, and with crimson tufts at the side. 

Fig. xv.—Fichu for Mourning, mado of block crepe, and 
trimmed with mourning tape fringe. The long onds ore 
stitched at the waist. 

Fio. xvi. — New Style Mantle, of light-brown cloth, 
trimmed with dark-brown velvet, and rows of dark-brown 
braid. The plaltings at the back allow it to fall easily over 
the gmnll toumnre. There is a dark-brown gimp trimming at 
the back. Toque of dark-brown plush, ornamented with a 
pheasant's wring, bear’s claws, and a long, light-brown gauze 
veil. 

Fio. xvn.—N ew Style Jacket, of seal-brown plush, tight- 
fitting, and closed by chased gilt buttons. Gold silk em¬ 
broidery and lace decorate the military collar, cuffs, and 
pockets. Brown plush hat, and ostrich feathers. 

General Remarks. —The colon of the new good* are too 
varied to name, ©Ten if they had names; but mavy of them 
are exceedingly beautiful, while some ore startling, and unbe¬ 


coming to anyone; such as the parrot-green, mustard-yellow, 
and some of the red purples. 

Woolen goods were never softer or more beautiful than they 
are this season. Some of the shaded stripes ore particularly 
beautiful. 

Plush, velvet, velveteen, watered sides, brocaded sWcs, satins, and 
velvets, and all the varieties of the woolens are fashionable; 
nothing cau come amiss, and they are combined in hundreds 
of different ways, to suit the fancy or the pnrse of the 
wearer. 

Many of (he most elegant dresses are short, and they still fall 
flat in front, though, as we said before, they are much more 
pufled out at tho back. This full effect is often obtained by 
long loops or bows, falling dow n tho back of the dress, made 
of the dress material, or of wide ribbon or silk, either plain 
or watered. 

Paniern, or panier effects, are becoming more popular every 
day. Fashion is so flcklo, that she has tired of tho close- 
falling skirts. The pouters seem to decrease the size of the 
waist, by enlarging the hips. 

Plaits, which faU straight down, part way, or all the way 
round the skirt, are popular. These are usually box-plaite; 
but that is according to fancy. In some skirts, the plaits 
extend only to tho sides, and then the front is covered with 
ruffles, puffings, loco, etc.; but there is no end to the devices 
to have one's dresses different from one’s neighbors. 

Vests are again popular: not only the straight Louis XV. 
vest, but like that in tho third figure of oar fashion-plate; 
or cut off at the waist, or beginning at the waist, as may be 
wished. 

Chat sleeves have resumed their sway; but they seem to be 
rather less tight thou those of a year ago. We hope that the 
very tight sleeve will never again be popular; nothing can 
be more unbecoming and stiff, giving the arms quite an 
ungraceful look. 

Basques, round waists, coats, and pointed waists, are all equally 
worn. 

Mantles, and nearly all wraps, are worn long; though, often, 
to show off some stylish skirt, a shorter paletot or jacket is 
donned, and is considered quite as fashionable; andthestyle 
of making is always according to the fancy. Sometimes they 
are only great, long, straight cloaks, with square sleeves, 
often shirred. Sometimes they partially fit tho figure. Somo- 
times they ore almost tight. In tho latter case, they have 
little or no trimming; in the former, fur, lace, jet, gimp, 
or whatever is fancied, tnay bo employed. 

Bonnets and hats show but little change since last winter; 
and for the latest styles, we refer to our letter from Furls, in 
the November number. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue de8 Petits Champs. 

The fashions, this season, seem to have run into extremes. 
For street-wear, the darkest and most subdued tints are in 
vogue: while nothing can be too brilliant, in the WAy of 
colors and of material, for full dress. The newest hue for 
street-wear is a rich, reddish shade of plum-color. This is 
shown in brocades, satins, cashmeres, and surah*. The over¬ 
skirt is not as much worn as formerly; nor is, perhaps, the 
polonaise. Faille, that is to say, heavy corded silk, is 
coming into fashion again, particularly in combination 
with velvet or brocade. For cashmere dresses, satin trim¬ 
mings are preferred. In walking-costumes, the materials 
usually match, in contradistinction to tho strong contrasts 
that are in vogue for dinner-dresses. The universal rage for 
white, for evening-wear, is apparently at an end. Of course, 
no prettier or more appropriate hue, than white, could be 
do vised for young girls* ball-dreeses; but the universal prev¬ 
alence of that tint made a ball-room look cold and colorless; 
and then a fat, red-faced dowager, in white brocade and 
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•uin* wu not a lovely object to contemplate. Worth’s ' 
declaration that palo-piuk is to be tho reigning liuo for j 
evening-dross, this winter, seems likely to be carried out by < 
tho facts. lie makes lovely ball-dresses of pole-pink surah, > 
in combination with other materials. One that I saw, in- \ 
tended for a Spanish princess, had tho front of the skirt j 
crossed with three deep, full pufb, that covered the whole \ 
skirt-front Over each of these puffs, fell a ruffle of white j 
silk embroidery, on white gauze: a new and very effective j 
trimming, by the way, which will be much used in black, as j 
well as in colon, this winter. The long train was of pink j 
surah, arranged in deep, looped puffs. In another dress, he \ 
combined pink surah with white gauze, figured with small | 
flowers in their natural hues: and the effect was charming. j 
The whole front of the skirt was covered with interlaced > 
scarfs of the two materials, in a manner that was at once i 
graceful, artistic, and indescribable. j 

Very large designs and patterns, in set, scattered figures, 
ore in vogne, in the brocades and velvet-figured satins of J 
the season. I have seen, at Worth’s, satins figured with j 
large, round spots in velvet, which are very effective, made \ 
up with plain satiu. On the solid-colored brocades, a sin- j 
gle stalk of hyacinths, and a single tulip, without foliage, 
formed the nowest patterns. But in the Watteau brocades, } 
that is to say, with flowero in their natural Lues, on a back- j 
ground of plain satin, the taste of the designer hod fairly f 
run riot. Ono of the newest patterns was a sunflower, with 
gold-yellow petals, and a crimson heart, on a background of 
pearl-white satiu. The same pattern, with the centre of the 
flower in dark-green, was ropeated in bronzo-groen satin. 

A cherry satin was brocaded with single taa-rosea, and a 
black satiu with large, gold-yellow roses. 

Then, tliero was a fawn-colored satin, brocaded with chrys¬ 
anthemums, in the palest pink; and cashmere-patterned } 
brocades, In all mannor of soft, contrasting hues, most artis- < 
tically blended. Now, It must be understood that Worth \ 
never uses these largo-patterned materials for the corsages of { 
his drosses. For that purpose, plain satin is employed; tho > 
front of tho skirt bciug also in satin; while tlie brocade t 
either forms the train, or is laid in deep side-pieces, at j 
either sido of the skirt; and is drawn up, In full, puffed / 
drapery, just below the waist, at the bock. In tho latter case, ) 
the train must be of satiu, and it falls from beneath the ) 
brocade draperies. So, any lady, who possesses a skirt of j 
brilliant, large-patterued brocade, l>oqueathed to her by her \ 
mother, or her grandmother, however stout she may be, can < 
utilize It in the foregoiug mannor. Even the gorgeous \ 
brocaded satins, that were so much in vogue for furniture \ 
coverings, some years ago, may bo so utilized. | 

The new trimmings comprise bands of plush, bead fringes, j 
and passementerie, and tho silk embroideries on silk gauze, •> 
whereof I have before spoken. The trimming must always \ 
match tho dress-material, except in tho case of a new and i 
beautiful stylo of black plush, with a long, silky nap, which j 
oomos wovon in bonds, to imitate fur, and which is to bo had s 
in no other color. Ruffles of the whito silk embroidery are \ 
used to trim evening-dresses: they Are simply gathered, the ^ 
heading being dotted with bows of narrow satin ribbon, with j 
long ends. \ 

Jackets and long soeques are the wraps most in vogne for \ 
Outdoor wear. The former are worn longer tlian formerly, j 
and arc shown in dark cloths, trimmed with cuffs, collar, j 
and pocket-flaps of velvet, or with bands of ribbed plush. 
Somotimcs, the jacket Is made very loug, and is lined with 
bright-colored plush. Pin got is making these Jackets with 
two large folds Just below the waist, that protrudo, liko a 
rooster’s tail, in a very ungraceful mannor, forming two 
round, tube-like excrescences, that serve to show off the ? 
plush lining. Despite the fame of the house, I doubt if < 
those gnrmente will be popular. Plush Is also used for j 
lining the India shawl wraps, that are still much worn. 
The long sacques are made of small-patterned, black bro- I 


cades, and stamped volvets; plain silk and soon being oat 
of fashion. They are usually lined with plush, in pale-blue 
or rod. 

The newest article for morning-wear is a matin6e of pale- ^ 
blue or ruby cashmere, trimmed with ruffles of white lace, 
and made to draw In the back with a ribbon, forming a full 
shirred plaiting, the ribbon being afterwards tied around the 
waist. Anything more comfortable, or more becoming to a 
slender figure, can hardly be imagined. 

Nothing new in gloves or stockings. Black stockings are * 
now universally worn with black dresses; but heeer with 
white or colored ones, as Is sometimes the case in England, 
and also, I regret to hear, in the United States. The English 
have, at least, the excuse of their smoky, foggy atmosphere, 
which soils everything so quickly; but the Americans can 
urge no such plea, in defence of such a shocking piece of 
bad taste. The same rules are also applicable to black 
gloves. 

The newest flowers for ovening-dross wear are morning- 
glories, exquisitely imitated in velvet. 

The latest waterproofs are made of impermeable doth, 
fashioned into a tight-fitting coat, with throe or five capes, 
surmounted with a velvet collar. These cloths come In all 
the newest dark tints, aud the garments, thus made, are 
really very stylish and becoming. 

Lrcr H. Hoopul. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. I.— Girl’s Orr-or-PooR Corttme. The front is at 
dark-blue caslpnero, with a box-plaited ruffle at the bottom. 
The paletot is of a dark almond-colored cloth, nearly tight- 
fitting; and the collar, with the long tabs in front, and cutis, 
arc of brown fur. Brown heaver list, aud feathers; the hat 
is faced with light almond satin. 

Fio. II. —Giri.’s OuT-or-Doon Costume, of heavy white 
cloth. It is made with a cape. The colbir, cuffs, and 
pockets, nro of seal-colored plush. Whito felt hat, and 
long white feathora.. 

Fio. iii.—Boy’s Paletot, of brown cloth, stitched with 
silk of the same color. Collar aud cuffs of dark-brown 
plush. Large, dark pearl buttons fasten it down th« 
front. 

Fio. iv.— Girl’s Hat, of brown beaver, trimmed with 
brown satin ribbon. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, ice some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni¬ 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the uxtnts of persona 
wishing the best selected goods from the RASTER* markets, ct Ike 
LOWEST PRICES, tec again call attention to our unsurpassed ad¬ 
vantages for supplying everything used «n the hours, to the 
entire satisfaction of all icho favor tu with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies', Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Rirthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, m the soring 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars ere 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing app a rvL 
Address aR communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


t 
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THE COUNTRYMAN 

IX THE 

Weather Signal Office. 



Mr Jeremiah Toadvinc, of the 
district, brought a letter of introduc¬ 
tion to the United States Signal Ofli- 
cer, and by the latter gentleman was 
shown the beautiful scientific instru¬ 
ments for measuring and determining 
the various changes and conditions 
of the weather. Pointing to the stand¬ 
ard thermometer he explained to Mr. 
I. the uses of the heat guuge, where¬ 
upon Mr.T. anxiously inquired if he 
“hadn’t nuther un to spare—sicha 
nieo merchine to sot the w eather in 
hayin’and harvest time.” His inspec¬ 
tion of the acrometcrr >r wind measurer 
evoked the expression: “Wouldn’t 
she be the racket to run the wind 
mill with. The barometer wus 

ono too many for Toad v ine, an < 1,1 ook- 
ing queerlv at the offieiul, os if ho 
were utterly nonplussed and bank¬ 
rupt of words, paid: “ Friend, did you 
ever have the reumatis?” The 
abruptness of the question surprised 
tlic officer, who replied, “iso—never.” 

“What;-- Evidently recollecting 

himself, Mr. T.Ptoppcdon the ragged 
edge of the threadbare remark, and 
said: “I only wanted to know, for if 
this trap (pointing to the barometer) 
shows the good air bad w entlier alorc 
it’s time, it would be a bully trap for 

R eoplo with reumutis; they could 
ank it every time. 1'p my country 
when folks lias it they use £t. Jacobs 
Oil, on’ it’s a powerful argymeut agin 
reumatis—ifs the upper dorg in the 
fight every time.” with thanks for 
t ho unexpected information, the offi¬ 
cial politely turned Mr. Toadvino 
over to tlic usher to show him to the 
streetcar, w bile he, looking over his 
poi>er. read: “Mrs. T. A. Gist, No. 
l‘J04 Waluut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
writes: I had inflammatory rheuma¬ 
tism very badly. I none foot and ankle 
it seemed to liavo taken hold w 1th the 
determination to stay, and the morn¬ 
ing l obtained the 8 t. Jacobs Oil I 
could not put my fot dow n to the 
floor, even for an instant. I used it 
that evening for thc/irst time.and the 
next morning for the second time, 
and tlmt afternoon put my foot dow n 
pevernl minifies. On the Sunday 
following I could ptand up and walk 
a few steps. On Tuesday could walk 
1 about my room and went down stairs 
by bolding on to the banisters. Now 
I can walk quite well and there is 
very little pain left. Just think! one 
bottle and a half, and I nm almost free 
J from puinl itisawoiidcrfuluiedicine. 


(Write for particular*; mention this publication.) 

An Age in Advance of all other Inventions. 

From a single *p»ol makes a s^nm stronger and more beau¬ 
tiful than by any combination of two threads. 

THE 

AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION n SEWING MACHINE. 


Ladles careful of Health and appreciating the 
Itest will now have no other. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, 
New York. 

Philadelphia: 1137 Chestnut Street. 


Imported Silk Handkerchiefs. 

DEKENSE REDICTIO.Y IN PRICES. 

Wo hare j not re¬ 
eel rod one thousand 
down fine l mportsd 
•ilk handkerchiefs, 
which w« offer at 
prices that will as¬ 
tonish oar patrons. 
Tho centres <Jf cse 
beautiful handker¬ 
chiefs aro composed 
of narrow stripes 
aixurd which ars 
wldo borders bro¬ 
caded In hannoefx- 
Ingcolors. Wo htve 
■elected the pretti¬ 
est and most fash¬ 
ionable shades of 
color, and now that 
■Ilk handkerchiefs 
ars so fashionable, 
Iodise and misses wll I find th is an opportnnl \y seldom offered to 
socuro cscfol end booatlfal goods at unnsuxlly low prices. Ladles 
can wear them at ths bt It, or la the sido pocket, with ono corner 

exposed, prodnc'ng a very proity effect. They ars also quits 
rcchcrthi for ytnmg pent lorn on. They make very appropriate 
Christmas or blr hday presents, and almost any ono would 
Talas them (jadplnj from their appearance) at from 50 cents to 
7i cents each. Trice only 24 cestJ,orelf:ht 3 -e#Dt stamps. 3 
handkerchiefs, assorted colors, CO | doa., ©2“by ““"i 

postpaid. Postage ntamps accepted tho same as cosh. Address 

EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY CO., 

_ 87 Warren Street, Xew Y o rk. 

imitation autumn Leaves, 

A Gummed ami Ready for L’uo. Tln-so Beautiful Novelties, 
by i ho exercise of a little taste, can l>e used with elegant 
effect In making Mottoes, Wreath*, Crosses, tmd other em¬ 
blem*, and in the Decoration of Rooms. A c%iinning pas¬ 
time for Winter Evening*. Sample packet, coiitaiifiug 100 
loaves, assorted, only 25 cents. 

Address, LYNDSEY A CO., Marblehead, Maas. 



SENT FREE 

Elegant Lithograph Portrait Pre- 
mium List. Musical News, etc. 6eud 
3c. stamp for return postage. 

White, Smith A Co., B*«ton, Mass. 


18 PAGES OF 
NEW MUSIC 


FOLIO. 


Iw LADBESI 

Ncntro-PJllene, only hair solvent known. JVe. { 

m-it oirfy dissolves superfluous hair,iv .and branch, ] 
In live Uiin\iic9,*’ithsm:p>i<n,ditcoloration,r.rinjury. I 
I Bend 2 stamps for parti.-ular*. TiisWilcoxChrmicsi. | 
raRTsasnow Co.,002 Sproco St., Philadelphia, fa. 1 


GRAEFENBERG 

An infallible remedy for all 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, price 

$1.50 per bottle. CURES WEAK¬ 
NESS, NERVOUSNESS and 
GENERAL DEBILITY. This re¬ 
markable preparation is the only 
reliable remedy forthe distressing 
diseases of women. Sold by Drug¬ 
gists. 

Graefenberg Co. Ill Chambers St., N. Y. 

GATHOLICON. 
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Snuffles, Slugs, Green Virus, 
Disgusting Mucous, and 

Reservoirs of 

CATARRHAL POISON. 


It is but two years sltico the discovery by Wei Do Meyer 
was announced. In this brief p?riod, tiio remarkable cures 
effected by this new treatment of Catarrh (Innoculation) 
has caused Wei De Meyer's Catarrh Care to become 
known throughout the world, and t>>e quantity sent out is 
something incredible. Those gratifying results could have 
come only from quick demonstration ; fir. in a majority of 
casos, n<>t more than one package was used t. effect the 
c ire. Sufferers can, withont expense, invostigate thestate- 
xients made by the cured themselves, describing every 
variety of symptoms, and published In Wei De Meyer’s 
Treatise (mailed free). Some were very bad coses, and of 
five, ton, and twenty years standing. 

Mrs. Emma C. Howes, 39 West Washington Square, 
Now York. “After suffering and doctoring thirty 
years, two packages cured me.” 

O. H. Taylor, 140 Koblo Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. “One package effected a radical cure.” 



vm 

STANDARD 

SILK 

OF TUB 

WOULD. 


NEW MUSIC. 

40 Choloe Pieces with Complete Words 
and Mosie for only 21 Cento* 

The usual price of sheet music is 35 cents per piece, aft 
that price the above 40 pieces would cost £14, the hhrh 
cost of music is due to the few piece* sold of each piece and 
thelanre discount made to dealers. In order to introduce 
our MUSIC into every household in the Country, we will 
•end 40 pieces of oor latest and best Music consisting of 
Song*, Ballads, Dneti, Waltzes, Gallops, 
Polkas, Ac.,Ac., by the best American and Foreign 
Composers together with all the Vocal fiemsfrora the 
Comic Operas of Olivette, The Mascot and 
Billie Taylor now ail the rage in ail the principal 
Cities of the Union, fbr only 31 Cents, (or T three 
cent stamps). Elegantly Printed Fall Masio 
Size, Each pises is agent and tks most desirable col¬ 
lection tka t has as pst appeared. Satisfaictkm guaranteed 
or money n-fnnded. Ad*tress M. F. JONES St Co*, 
r. o. Box 3030, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. A. P. Freise, Cairo (Green Co.) New York. “A 
marvel. Six cures by it in my parish.” 


50 


Gold, Fliver, FlornL Oil Chrem<\ etc. Curds, in cnee, 
namo on, 10 c. E. H. PARDEE, Pair Haven, Conn. 


Rev. W. H. Sumner, Frederick, Maryland. “Seven 
cases of Catarrh in my family are being treated with 
your cure, with the most satisfactory result*.” 

Rev. Charles J. Jones, Now Brighton, S. I. “ Worth 
ten times its cost. Tried many remedies; feared Hint I 
should have to bring my ministry to a close. Wei Do 
Meyor’s Catarrh Cure did the work. I am better than 
for years.” 

Samuel Benedict, Jr., Jeweller, 729 Broadway, New 
York. *| I cannot speak too highly of it. Completely 
cured hdr of Chronic Catarrh.” 

Pan! Boyton, thoChampion Swimmer. “Even quickor 
than represented. I carry Wei De Meyer’s Cure with 

me.” 

George W. Lambrlght, 73 Biddle Street, north of Gay 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. “Suffered nine years; 
could not work. I owe my life to God and Wei De 
Meyer's Catarrh Cnrt.” 

Doctor F. N. Clark, Dentist, 8 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California. “Had Catarrh fourteen 
years. Wei De Meyer cured me.” 



Circular to 

BACKUP WATER MOTOR CO.. Newark. N. J 


Mrs. S. B. Leighton, Now Market, New Hampshire. 
“On the third day it brought away a great polypus, 
with a disgusting string on it, and lialf-a-cupful green 
mucus and dry scales.” 

Doctor T. K. Gray, Druggist, Minneapolis,Minnesota. 
“I send you testimonials from seven persons cured of 
Catarrh by W-i De Meyer’s Preparation. (One of those 
is the wife of Doctor A. D. Williams, Brooklyn Centre, 
who had Catarrh fourteen years.)” 


D. G. McKelvey, Government Inspector, 1 C 7 Mott 
Street,New York. ‘ The poison had eaten through my 
nose. My taste, smell, and health were entirely gone. 
I could not breathe through my nostrils, and I had 
become an object of loathing and disgust. My lost 
soases sre all restored, and I am entirely well, from tho 
uso of Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Care.” 


Hra. 31. Patterson, Provo, Utah. “For twenty-fonr 
years, I. have been a mass of loathsome rupees and 
foul odoft. Your Cure seems to tear away tho dry 
scales, and uncork a reservoir of putrid matter and 
Btringy tumor, virulent with life. Gallons, yea, barrels 
of this siekenipg stuff w ere brought from my nostrils 
and throat, during the first two months.” 

Etc., Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Wei Do Moyer’s'Catarrh Cure Is sold by drug¬ 
gists, or delivered by us (carriage paid) at $ 1.00 a package. 
To clubs, six packages for $ 6 . 00 . Treatise mailed free. 

D. B. DEWEY £ CO., 

IS* Fulton Street, New York. 

(Opposite St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


THE 

CHICKERING * 


FUND. 

THE HIGHEST AWARDS ssssrrs 

GREAT WORLD’S FAIR In LONDON, 1851) at the 
GREAT EXPOSITION 1 b PARIS, 1807; at the ENTER. 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION In CHIU, 1873) and at the 
grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA, 187$. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or oooamlnr) 
Instraaaents are respeeftfnlly invited to visit oar 
Warerooua. 

Bend/or Oknamlar mtd friei LltL 

mezmm & srars, 

lMIUUAn.,a.T. I 
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ORGANS AND PIANOS. 

!m&MgM 1882 . 


New Styl8 
No, 2023 


297.50 


INCUJDING ELECANT COVER, STOOL, BOOK& MUSIC. 

THIS SQUARE CRA^ND PJAWO New Stylo 2*0. 2023 has all modern Improvements. Mag¬ 
nificent Rosewood Case, A Unisons in Treble, 7S Octaves , Allround Corners, Carved Legs and Lyre; 
Iloavy Serpentine Moulding, back and front finished alike, Deaity's Hest Iron Fiatne, Improved 
&oft Pedal, O verstrung Hiss, Agraffes , French Grand Action, Double Capped Hammers. 

Length, 7 ft. Width, 3 ft. 6 Ins; Weight about lOOOIbo. 

HOLIDAY OFFERS, Now in your time to order PIANOS and ORGANS. 
Having larrely Increased mr facilities lor manufacturing, my Holiday Offers for 18S1-2 
are decidedly the lowest I have ever made. Send for full particulars. Special Low 
-* ’ ' ' “ -- ORGAN'' - ^-- 


Prices given on one hundred different instruments. 


\NS, $^)to $1000, 2 to S3 


--giveu__ - _I____ 

Stops. Have you seen “BEATTY’S BLST” PARLOR ORGAN f It is a magnificent 
t Instrument, juice, only $107,75? ‘'BEATTY’S BEST CIIAPEL ORGANS, $07,75; 
fcTho “LONDON,” IS Stops. 5 mil sets Reeds, only $t:>5; TIIE “PARIS” now offered tor 
|>85. Other deslrablo new ft vies Now Ready. PIANOS, Grand, Square and Upright 
9 to $1,4100. Every instrument is fully warranted. S.itisiaction guaranteed 
^or Money refun ded, alt er the instrument has b een i n use aycar. Nothing can bo 
mirertliaa l^H[ OW "tCD* OrdeP. 

REMIT by POST OFFICE MONEY ORDER, Bank Draft, Registered Letter or by 
Express Prepaid. Money refunded and freight barges paid both ways by me if not 
\ as represented. *3-“TIea11 y’a are the BEST.”-£3ir 

VEDITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME, a free Coach with poUte 

attendant meets all trains. Tf vou cannot call, be pure to write for Catn logne before buying elsewhere. 

DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washmgton,NewJersey. 






THE ONLY TRUE MALARIAL ANTIDOTE. 

Dr. Holman’s Pad is no guess-worm remedy—it is the Original 
and only genuine curative Pad, the only remedy that 

HAS AN nONEBTLY-ACQUIRED RIGHT TO USE TIIE TITLE-WORD 
Pad” IN CONNECTION WITH A TREATMENT F R CHRONIC DI3. 
eases ok the Stomach, Liver aud Spleen. Holman’s 
Pad has such comit.t.te control over tiie most persist¬ 
ent for ns CF Chronic Disease of the Stomach 
and Liver, as well as Mal¬ 
arial niood-Poiscainff, as to 
AMITY JUSTIFY THE EMINENT Prof, 

Loomis’ high encomium: “It is 
nearer a Universal Panacea than 
anything in Medicine!” EACH GEN¬ 
UINE HOLMAN PAD bears the PRI¬ 
VATE REVENUE STAMP of the HOLMAN 
COMPANY, with this Trade-Mark printed in 
green. FOR SALK BY ALL FIRST-CLASS 

OR BENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT 

83. Full treatise and Dr. Holman’s advice FREE. Send ad- 

to Holman Pad Co., 33 William St., N.Y. l\O.Box2112. trade matoc. 


M AKE YOUR OWN LACE. Detnilod instruction forten 
Patterns of BEAUTIFUL LACK sent on receipt 
of 10 3-Cent Stamps. Every Jj.upy should learn Delight¬ 
ful Work. Address, Mrs. DAVIS, Box 232, Washington, N. J. 


50 


All Chromo Cards, New Imported Styles, nnmo in 
fa ncy Script Type, 10c. Ci.ixtox <fc Co., North navcn.Ct, 


40 


Chromo Cards. Birds, Mottoes, etc. 10e., or 25 Gold and 
Silver, 10c., name on. J. B. I1USTLD, Nassau, N.Y. 
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FOR 1882 IS AN ELEGANT BOOK OF 150 PAGES, a COLORED FRONTIS¬ 
PIECE OF FLOWERS, and 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS of the CHOICEST FLOW¬ 
ERS, PLANTS and VEGETABLES, and DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING. It is 

handsome enough for the Centre-Table, or a Holiday Present. Send on your name and Post 
Office address, with 10 Cents, and I will send you a copy, postage paid. This is not a quarter 
of its cost. I publish both an English and German Edition. Paper and Printing and matter 
are not surpassed for excellence by anything in the country, and the Illustrations are in the 
highest style of art. 

VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. The FLORAL GUIDE 

will tell you how to get and grow* them. 

VICK’S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 175 Pages, a Colored Plate, 
500 Engravings. For 50 Cents, in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Address, _ JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


Wliose Cabinet Organa have commanded highest awards at evert one of the 
great world’s industrial exhibitions for thirteen years, have effected more and 
greater valuable improvements in the last year than in any similar period since 
the introduction of this instrument by them, twenty years since, and are now 
offering Organs of higher excellence and enlarged capacity, also popular, me¬ 
dium and smaller styles of improved quality, at lower prices : $22, $30, $54, $60 
and upwards. A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 36 pp., 4to., is now 
ready, (October, 1831,) fully describing and illustrating more than 100 styles. 
This, with net prices and circ ular s containing much information about Organs 
generally, will bo sent free and post-paid. Address them at 154 Tremont St.* 
BOSTON ; 46 East 14th .St., NEW YORK; or 140 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 

4 AA SOKAPPlCTi:itE 8 , 10 a;i 00 Docal- _ ~ANP WOT 

i vWJ coma ire, loc.; 25 CurlHtu mallards, luo.; 1 WV.AR OFT. 

■ First Christmas Morn, loc.; 12 Mottoes, "KAK UU1' 

10<\; 5 ChromoK, 6 * 8 , loc.: 3Oil Picture*. 9x 12,10c.; Watchmakers. By mail,30cte. Crrr^lrrs 

3 liojraviugs, Hxl2, 10c.; S Autiunu Bouquet*, 7x9, qOLL/ FREE.J. & BlKCtL A CO., 38 Dey SL.N.Y. 

I 0 o.; Ail for 75c. Htauim taken.-“- 

J. W. FltlZZKLL, Baltimore, Md. /lAllDS. 40 Lovely, Floral Papal, Hand and Bouquet 

_. tg anACTUC VITruPN O Chromo*. Name on, lOe. )t .ok »t Sample* Frkb for 10 


^ mgai fl KBOFTHEKITCHEN 

® Si E L L 

VP|D Ear Hpw Eh QJ Those apronsare having 
j { ..ui'uuimuuit sale, and they certainly deservo It. 
for nothin pr more beautiful or durable In ladles’ 
fl y.V; a wear has bcon offered to tho public. So great 
tA' ^ 1 ha3 ^con tho demand, that novelty concerns 
t' , t all ovor the country lmvo been Imitating them 
f > a 1!io most shameful manner, substituting 

I y. , h.prons nmdo of common oil-cloth, which no 
I-/.;* . ,. ; tl woman of tasto would wear. Every lady 

k a l \ knows thatoll-cloth wlllcreak when creased, 

\ ■. .vhllo it s E'.iinv appearance and nasty feel 

V- V-Sfcl renders It unfUfor wearing appareL Ot'B 
JH cprons arooftho mostlovelypatterns, henco 

fcvfy •' fPra their name “Belle of the JK.itchou. , ’ They 
I '■•ll l r.-o boic and pliable, and will woe r for yoars. 

They r.ro WAKRAN1TD WATEliPBOOP. Our 
•: .'* 5 g* \ full slzo Ladles’ Aprons are 48 Inches long by 
I -i i ^' vt/A 23 inches wide, and are tasteftilly bound. 

/ ‘ *•[ V*/ A 4 flI?\ T TW f There aprons sell them- 

r. ’Vw-WA AWjJiJX AOI boIvos. Ifyoucanscll 
I ;* ftngle one to a Indy, It will provo a eplcn- 

C .d advertisement, us every otherla(*y will 
: • nvo loornaln one at r.ny taerlflce, to as not to be out dor.a 
l y her neighbor. Try a stxmplo and bo convinced Samnlo 
apron will be sent, Post-Pula, to anyperson who reads tnl3 
who will send us 50 cents In cash or Post ago Ptamps—or wo 
will 6cnd five aprons, rost-Patd, for $2«00» Onr great Cata¬ 
logue free to all, containing thousands of splendid articles. 

Address i GLOBE WORKS, 7C0 ER0ADV.AY, KLW YORK. 


name*, or $1 order. 
Ilaven, Conn. 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., New 


A Album, only 16c. 42 select quotations. A Story Paper 
and elegant sample Chromo Free with each. G. W. 
Bocemsdos, Went llaven, Conn. 

TRANSPARENT jg-Ss 

roueversaw! Each card contains a uniquo scene. 2*. with 
lame on. 10ats. Address 1IUU CARD CO., Boston, Ma^a 


lame on. lOats. 



BARNES’ 

PATEKT FOOT AND STEAM POWER 

MACHINERY. 

Complete Outfits for Aetna! Workshop 
Business. Lath* s for Wood or Metal 
Circular Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, 
Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., etc. Ma¬ 
chines on trial if desired. Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue and Piico List FREE. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES. 

200G Main Street, Rockford, III. 
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Contains Only 

Pare Grape Cream Tartar and flnwt Bicarbonate Soda. 
Nothing else. $5,000 Forfeited if othmerisc. 
sifl other kiruls have filling. Te*t for filling sent free. 
Sample of "None Such” and choice Receipe Book, by 
mail, 10 cents. A pound, pre-paid, bO cents. Bold in cans 
only. GEO. G. HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC CABINET—PIiAY ANY TUNE. 



Music, 4o.per fool Illustrated Catalogues free. 

THRO. J. HARBACH, 800 Filbert 61 .Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 Songs, with Music and set of Fancy Cards, only 23c. 


Gbaraplin’s Liquid Pearl 


LIQUID 


is an essential favorite with Ladies 
I of the Stage, Opera and Con¬ 
cert Boom. Ladies of Fashion 
_ _ _ _ pronounce it 

PP APE NK PLUS ULTRA. 

I ha am Snid for testimonials. 

Sold by all druggists. AO cents por bottle. Bewaro of 
imitation*. C1IAMPL1N & CO., Projw., Buffalo, X. Y. 



For marking any fabric with a common pen. No prepara¬ 
tion. Established 50years. Superiorandverypopular 1 ’or 
decorative work on linen. Also, Poyson’s Combina¬ 
tion. RccM Centennial Medal & Biploma. Sold by all 
Druggists, Stationers, News Agents k Fancy Goods Dealers. 


ARCHITECTURALBOOK^datalooue: 

AbbRES ^ WM . f:C 6MSTOCK, 104 BR 6 ADwAY, bf.Y. 



$5. The Wonderful Mechanical Piano-ette. $5. 

The moat marrellvnn mechanic .1 Invention 
the rgc. It wid play any tuuo in a muliMiiuus and pioaaing manner. 

Difficult and vimide music producod in a ma«t*r)y atyle, and it caa be 


played by a child a* well aa by a promt person and will furnUh mnsic 
f rsocial pai her! tips of any description, playing hour after hour, without 
any knowlcdgo or munio being required In the opera, ion. 1 ho most 


any knowledge of muMo being required in iha opera i_ 

w/nderful of all musical inventions; a machino which in a purely me¬ 
chanical manner produces any kind of music, Waltzes, Polkas, Marches, 

L c., Ac., without any practice orknowledpe of music whatever; In this 
respect rar superior to any music-box, for thero Is no limit whatever to 
the number of tunas It will play. The perforations in a flexiblo atrip 
produco the effect. It baa Just been perfected (the accompanying cut 
ohowingit In its Improved forml.andla having tho largest ealo everob- 
lained by a musical Instromcntln tho country. It has One blackwalnut 
caacs, highly decorated, the notes or bars (thonrasfo producers) arc naat- 
al, on sstno principle ns a tuning fork, which produce clear and most melodious notes, and never get out of tune; the bars arc struck 
by strikers, the same as the wires are in a piano, on’v they work automatically Instead rf by tho fingers. The strip of prepared paper in 
which the tuneis stamped or perforated ,1s about Id Inches wide, and asltpnssea through the roller* and over the keys, tho atiiker* 
spring through the perforations In tho paper and strike tho right note; this Is alldono automatically, without any nsMstanco from tho 
operator (except turning the rollers), and the tune Is played perfectly. It would bo one of the most appropriate presents to make any 
one, especially where there is no other musical instrument. Its execution is admirable, and its capacity or cnnability almost unlim¬ 
ited Ilia soiling fi«*erthan any musical Instrument ever Invented. The music Is fine, and stsuWt deli ghted. The price of the 
Fiano-ettels only £».*», including a selection *f populnr tunes. Addre.s, The Hf ASSACHUSETrS OllGAN CO.* 
67 Washington «t., Boston, J““ 


, Maas., V* S. A.» Nolo 3Iauufacturcr». 


JAA WARQTrn Cross-Stitch Patterns for 25 

IUU liURdlLiD cents. A Book of 100 Pattern*! for 
WORSTED WORK, ©to.: B >rders. Comers, Pansies, Boses, 
Birds, Deer, Elephant, Stork, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, 
etc. 25c. each. 8 books, $1. J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Moss. 


HARDY PLANTS; HARDY BULBS; 

Winter-Blooming Bulbs and Plants, 

Can bo selected from our Catalogue Free. 

V. N. HALLOCK, SON & TIIORPE, 

Queens, N. Y. 



T HOMSON’S y EQUITIES I 

There are no C0BSETS so celebrated 
throughout the United States and 
the Continent of Europe as 


THOMSON’S 

Patent Glove-Fitting 

They give Complete Satisfaction, are a 
Perfect Fit, and wear twice as long as or¬ 
dinary Corsets, and. are consequently 
cheaper than others. 

If you canr.ot find these most desirable Corsets tellers 
you. arc accustomed to purchase, wo will scud any stylo 
you. order by mall, postage prepaid , at tho following 
prices . JJ/If,satteenembM,Sl i <?. heavy English Coutil, 
S 1.50 1 F, very fine Coutd, emb’d, 82.25» Unbreak¬ 
able Hip, 81.25} O, Nursing 81.501 Patent Adjust- 
able Bell, sat teen, 81.25} Coutll, 81.501 Patent Ab¬ 
dominal, satteen, 82} and large sizes, 82.50. 

THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., 

NEW YORK. 

(Tf you order, specify this paper.] 
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Every JEstey Organ 
Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Equal fidelity, and 
Yields unrivaled tones , 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


3 . ESTF.Y A CO., Brattleboro. Yt 



with CATARRH 
or BRO?«CI!itk 


Who honestly desrle Relief, I can furnish means of 

Permanent and Positive Cure, 

Rrv\ T. I*. Childs 1 Remedies are the outgrowth of hi* 
own experience, lie flr*t obeyed tho injunction, “Phy¬ 
sician, heal thyself.” His treatment is tho only known 
! means of permanent cure.— Baptist. 

HomeTueatmiist. Thousands of Testimonials. Valua¬ 
ble treatise sent free. Rev. T.P. CHILLS, Troy, O. 


Ki ail £3 From Am. Journal of Medicine 

Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of Lone’on), who makes n speo- 
lalty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more case* than any other living' physician. His success 
has simply been astonishing 1 ; wo have hoard of cases cf 
over 30 years* standing, successfully cured by him. Ho 
has published a work on thiB disease, wliicn ho sends 
with a lartre bottle of his wonderful cure free to ary 
sufferer who may send their express and P. O. Address, 
We advise any one wishing a cur© to address Dr. All. 
MESEROLE, No. 96 John 6t.. New York. 


SHORTHAND 


ituntioriN procured for 

IX," 42. Cl 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 



MASON’S CHART, 


A ehtld lO year* old can 
nnacrnt.;nd It perfectly. 


Piano or Organ 
playing learned in 
ONE day: *r£3 


Tina most wonderful invention ho* 
born before tho public (la Ita perfected 
form) but a short titno and the ulee 
.havebwn Immense, which lathe bui*- 
^ 0 *t test of ha uniwirnllrhd merit; and 
lordcri are received from every eoun-, 
try on tho globe. It ia a nanr theory, 
and a decide <1 departure from the old 
method. Mason’* Chart fits 
over tho key* of a Piano or Organ, 
ind.irrv. ng exnelly t there and huso the 
hanui aretobe placed, and the proper 
keen to shrike, ehanplngiM position end 
arraitremcnt to ruit tho key in which 
tho piece is written that y< o with to 

play. They are perfectly tn fallible <n their results. If you can rend yon can 
play the Piano or Organ in oae day Utter than some teacher* could teach e .% 
in three months. If you have no Piano you cun I < am at some friend’s house. 

- vi i i r» . .. „ and astoaiah all with y ur knowledge. Dexter fcMTtH, the editor of tha 

leading Musical Paper in tha world, Rays: "They should find a place in every hou-c, vhtthcr there U a I'iano or Or 'em or nel 
They arete J/’isie uhat the JL'ulti plication T-illeis to Arithmetic." It riven decidod ulufaciion In every case. It cannot do otherwise 
saving ai it doce,a lurdrcdtimca it* cod, and In ita great simplicity lieafta tincquaUcd Bucccaa. Mt'SlCT kacuefj 
T nEU5^!.V£3UKU*siTaTi.NGLY esdoiisp. IT. The price lionc dollar fora Complete act (4 tornta) and includes pavmcnt of no*i- 
'f por unx ‘ to Agent*. or tie trade ly expre**. Special oCTer. to every purchaser «.YMa*o» CbaCTS 

who wUlatatc advertl.en.eM, and will ngn* to *hnw the Chart* to th*«r fried, we will rive as a 

oar Mu *»* Album with 47 CHOICE PIECES OF MUSIC 
^OMPEETE bEhH AXD MI S3(\ Thoav wishing the Album aent by mail pre-paid will endow 
^ ,’k! l ° rV l ,Q . BC !? d ,V rx I ir<p «* J ric# of Album without the Chart 75 ct». No one will r*rret learning to j lay the Tlano o* 

ilrgan, it u the greatoat oi all accomplUhmanu. Addreaa Stmuldiuor At Co,. 67 Washi.ncitu:* St., Busxob, Mas->., Agents. 


[Blue 


'/*ASO' 


MICROSCOPES, 

Telescopes, Spy-Glasses, Opera and Field 
Glasses, Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, Ac, The best 
goods at Lowest Prices. 

R. & J. BECK, 

Manufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia. Illus¬ 
trated Price List Free by Mail. In writing 

us mention till* Magazine. 


CONSUMPTION 

I have a positive remedy for the above disease: by 
its use thousands of cases of tho worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong Is my 
faith in ita efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE,together with a VALUABLE TREATISE ou this 
disease, to any sufferer. Give Express and P. O. ad¬ 
dress. DIL T. A SLOOU-J. 181 Pearl St., iiew York. 
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ORDER NOW fcr CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


lor, $3D to Siixv*. 2 to 32 stops 
Have you seen ,, Bkattt , » Best" 
> Parlor Organ t I’rlco only 

( $ 107 . 75 , CiiArKi Organs. $ 97 . 7 o. 
The Loxnox 18 Stops 6 lull eoti 
Ol Reeds, only 8 )0, THE BARIS 
now offered lor $8.1. Tho 
IIEETHOIT.V. New Stylo- 
I No 9.UX), 27 Stops, 14 full Octaves 
l of the Celebrated Golden Ton* 
igue Reeds. It Is tho Finest Or* 
P gan ever made. Write or call at 
once lor full particulars. Other 
desirable New Styles now ready. 

i BEATTY’S PIANO$ 

GRAND SQU ARE AND 
UPRIGHT $125 to $1GJJ. 
Warranted. If you cannot visit 
pi* be suro to send for Latent 
Catalogue before Buying 
Always be euro to Remit by 
Money Order, Bank Draft, Express 
prepaid or Registered Letter. 
Money ref unded after one yoara 
use if n*r. just os represented. 


Length 7 ft. Width 3 ft. 6 in. Wt. 1000 

SQUARE GRAND PIANO New Btvlc, No. 1.200, 

7% Oct Elegant Rosewood case. Rich Mouldings, double' 


THE PEERLESS LIQUID DENTIFRICE 


S0Z0D0NT.. 

A GRATEFUL OD OR. 

Indicative of health and parity, is com¬ 
municated to tho mouth by tho aromatic 
SOZODONT , which makes tho tooth 
as white and as radiant as polished por¬ 
celain, and contains no ingredient that is 
not highly beneficial to both gums and 
teeth. 

The Lyric and Dramatic professions 
aro loud iu thoir praises of SOZOPONT . 





S0Z0D0NT 


THE BELLES OP OUR SOCIETY 


Prefer 8QZODONT to every othor ar¬ 
ticle for the TEETII, because nothing 
ronders those ornaments of the mouth so 
spotless, or imparts such nn a greeable 
odor to the breath, Morooror, expe¬ 
rience proves tho orticlo to bo perfectly 
wholesome, which cannot bo said of all 
dentifrices. 


Dealers in Fancy Goods, Drills, Perfumery, etc., all keep_it._ _ 

Chromo, Shell, Comic, Rosea, BcroUa, etc., f \T flTTR NAME 5 n «J/J*H nl 5jJ \ n *'™ cy Ty X° T 
I Cards, iu case, name on loc. 3o nil chromo A scroll, VrUlt imlfliJ 60 all New Style Chromo (lards 

10c. Sample Book 25c. POTTER A Co., lfontowesc, Ct. ■ (no two allke\ 10 cts., or 25 Extra Largo Chromo Cards 

-—---— | ■■ (no two alike), lUcts. Agent’s Large Sample Kook, 4 c. 

SCROLL SAWYER ! 35 Fun Card*, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonvillo, Conn. 



SCROLL SAWYER 
This Beautiful 
Bracket Design, si/o 
13x21,togwtlier with 
an Illustrated Gifa- 
hvjyu of Scroll Saw 
Goods, Mechanics’ 
Tih»Is, Rifles, Target 
Guns, etc., and a 
largo number of min- 
inturo designs for 
Scroll Sawing, will 
l-o sent, postpaid, to 
any address, on re¬ 
ceipt of 15c. and the 
address of sonic act¬ 
ive Scroll Sawyer. I 


n sv Elegant New (no two alike) Chromo Cards, name 
All on 10 cents. Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
TV W anted. _L. JONE 8 A CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

Landscape, Sea-View, Album, etc., Cards in Case, 
OU with u hip*, liv. VANN A CO., Fair Haven, Conn, 
f- A NEW and Elegant Hand. Pond-Lily, II >r>«»Hhoe.Lily 
OU of the Valley, etc. Cards, nantoon, 10c. Forgl order a 
Sample Book Free. Star Card Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


complete stocks in 
tbecountry.andoff* r 
great inducements to 
purchasers. Price of 
Pattern alone, 16c.; 
Catalogue alone, Cc. 
I'irst-f last GootUftr 
I/no Prieto. jfcJ-Stat* where you saw advertisement.-^ 
Address, A. H. POMEROY, Hartford. Conn. 

4 “A Violet from Mother’s Grave” and 40 other 
I /P popular Songs, words and musicentlro,only 12c. 
*Uw* PATTEN k CO., 47 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


=5; 50 ELEGANT^?r„t&Tn f ^S 

1 '° ir 8< * n A Kfqy r ~° Series, in Beautiful Colors, name in Fancy 8criptTypo, 

ceipt of l^ ’and the 1 Pc ‘ Agts» Sampl e Bo ok, 26c. CARD MILLS, No rthford, Ct. 
address of some act- ry/-\ BEAUTIFUL Chromo Cards, Elite, Peerless, Im- 
ivo Scroll Sawyer. I j\| perial, Sea-View, Moss-Rose Bud, etc., with namo 10 
have one of the most cents. Six packs 50 cents. Royal Card Co. Northford, Conn. 

YODR NAME SlUll 

purchaser.. Price, f *««« iI**U*AJ ^ a0 

m.’ r »rds, Imported Designs (no two alike), Warranted to bo 
Vvfw!5L?*tho Finest Designs Published, sent by return mail, 10c. 
/. a' G»me of Authors l*c. Whoel of Fortune Cards 25c. Blank 

r.H.rtfl3*C«n^* c “f d »< **»■>• V. 8. Card Fn.U.ry,CHhloinrtlle.Ct. 
“"^rirJTa G'Y'Y'Y A Year ond Expenses to Agents. Outfit Free. 

*?* 4,( ,"'. h r r S i Addrei. P. O. VICKKRY, Augusta, Mo. 


II YOUR NAME 


#« ft UWW Songs,'all for 12 cents, two for 20 cents, postpaid, 

i" A IU I 1 lr fl '° D0, * TAR * roR A BARP ^* J. L. PATTEN k CO., 47 Barclay Strit, N. Y. 

Mm Ini MM fl KF.TATL BOX, BT EXPRESS, OF - - - - 

V Ai A# At thr nwrr Candies in Amf.r- HURLBURT’S UNIVERSAL IIOMCGOPATH1C 
ica. Put up in handsome boxes, suitable for Holiday MEDICINE CASE. 

Presents. Strictly purr. BrpMBS to all Ciucaoo. Ex- With full directions, $2.25, (Globules ) and $3.25, Liquids 


Send one, two, three or 
five DOLLARS FOB A SAMPLE 


rnrvrvry A Year and Expenses to Agents. Outfit Free. 

Ol ( j _Address P. O. TT CKEBY, Augusta, Me. 

Choico 8. lections for Autograph Albums, neatly 
■ I III hornet 210 spicy Motto Verses, and 25 Popular 
” Bones. all for 12*cenLs. two for 20 cents. Dostnaid. 


pa ESS CHARGES light. Address 

C. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, Chicago. 


and Powders. Seat to any address on receipt of Price. 

C. O. HULDURT, 3 Eaxt 19th Street, Now Yorfc. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 

VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cnro 


does W17V9 

WONDERFUL fVHi l 

CURES! ■HMB 

Bocanse It acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIOSK YS at the same time. 

Because it cleanses tho system of the poison* 
ous humors that develop© in Kidney and Uri¬ 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constl- 

S ition, Piles, or in Rheumatiam, Neuralgia, 
orvoua Disorders and Female Complaints. 

SEE WHAT PEOPLE 8AY : 

Eugene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 


says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy¬ 
sicians had been trying for four years. 

Mrs. John ArniUl, of Washington, Ohio, says 
her boy was glvwn up to die bv four prominent 
Physicians and that ho was afterwards cured by 
kidney-Wort. 

M. M. B. Ooodwin, an editor in Chardon. Ohio, 
says he was not expected to live, being bloated 
beyond belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him. 

Anna L, Jarrett of Bouth Salem. N. Y„ says 
that woven years mifTering from kidney troubles 
and other complications was ended by tho use of 
Kidney-Wort 

John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for years from liver and kidney troubles and 
after taking “barrels of other medicines," 
Kidney-Wort made him well. 

Michael Goto of Montgomery Center, Yt, 
suffered eight years with kidney difficulty and 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wort mado him 
** well as ever.” 


KIDNEY-WORT 


PERMANENTLY CURES 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

Constipation and Piles. 

19° It is put up in Dry Vegetable Form la 
tin cans, one paclcnge of which makes six quarts 
of medicine. Also in Llqnld Form, very Con* 
cent rated, for those that cannot n^Lily pre¬ 
pared 

tJT It acts tsffh equal c&cicncv in either form. 
GET IT AT THE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, #1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON Jc Co., Prop's, 
(Will send tho dry postpaid.) BURLWOTOX, VT. 


A Child can Run It. 


SO SIMPLE 

It Requires No Care. 


SO STRONG 

It Never Wears Out. 


OMESTI 

3 y Google 


for all those Painful Complaints and Weakneaoea 
•ocommon to our best ft- mule population. 

It will cure entirely tho worst form cf Tc rr.nlo Com¬ 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera¬ 
tion, Ihlling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to tho 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve an J expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can¬ 
cerous humors there Is checked veryspeeddy l.y itu use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakners ofthertonneh 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
end backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at nil times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with tho laws that govern tho fcm&lo ryctcm. 

For the euro of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound Is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PIXKIXAM’8 VEGETABLE COM¬ 
POUND i3 prepared at 233 and 233 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Maas. Price Cl. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mall 
in tho form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, |1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph¬ 
let. Address as above. Hention this Paper, 

No family should bo without LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 
LIVER PILLS. They euro constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

£3“ l-iold by all DrwgtrfNtn. •©* 

A A Gill-Edge a:id Chromo Cerda, name on 10c. Book i f 
* Samples 2oc. F. M. Shaw A Co. Jersey City, N. J. 

VIOLIN OUTFITS 

Consisting of Violin, Box, Bob 
and Teacher, sent to any part of 
S I tlio United States 

on 1 to3dap’trial 


Violin 

11 v Outfits 

at $3.60, $7, $12, A $22 each. Send stamp for 

Beautiful Illustrated 86 pv* Catalogue of Violins, «ulUn, Ban¬ 
jos, Cornett. Flutes, Strings ail kinds. Harmonicas. Organ Accor- 
*»«•• Ac- LOWEST PRICES. Mali Onion a 
C. W. STORY, 26 Csutroi Si, Kgs too, Mot*. 
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NO AGENTS. 


BY SENDING}, 
Direct from Factory 
to Purchaser, 
Avoidin Agents’commls- 
filons, Middle men'a prof¬ 
its, and ail tho expenses 
end risks which add ey 
largely to tho cost of Pi¬ 
anos, we can furnish a 
Beautiful Rosewood Pi¬ 
ano of the 

Largest Size, 

7 1-3 Octaves. 

6 feet 10 In. long, 8 feet 4 
In. wide, with Handsome 
Cover, 6 tool, Boole and 
Music for 


Gunranteod six 
tears. Sent for trial 
and examination. Pur¬ 
chaser takes noror.ponsl- 
>hillt y till t’.o Piano Is 
tested find approved In 
his own homo. 


After Twenty Years Without One Dissatisfied Purchaser 

we offer a full b!zo First-class Rosewood Plano, Doubled Veneered throughout, with Solid Rosewood Mould- 
In rs, Full Iron Frame, French Grand Action, Overstrung Bass, Capped Hammers, Agraffe Treble, Carved Legs 
Carved Lyre. Triplo Veneered Wrest Plonk, Patent Covered Bass Strings, Resonant Sound Board. Solid Bottom. 
Patent Duplex Beale, and every Improvement, with beautiful Cover, Stool, Music and Instruction Book! 


A Complete Musical Outfit for $196, 

And securing to every purcho-'A r facilities for a thorough musical education. Send with your order the guaran¬ 
tee of your bank, or some responsible business man, that the Plano will bo paid lor promptly or returned tors 
and wo will ship it to you fo r fifteen days’ trial and examination. If Piano Is returned, we pay freight both ways! 

PURCHASER TAKES NO RESPONSIBILITY 

till Plano Is received and approved, A moment’s consideration will show the certainty of securing a 
superior instrument from us. (X r system puts each Plano on its own merits, by submitting it to tests where 
no one can mislead inlts favor, and where every iuterest Is to llnd defects, If any exist. A Plano that nasaee 
triumphantly through such crucial test may surely claim t o bo second to none in the world, and tho purchaser 
may well fool rocuto In having a Piano that stands first! tits class. Send in v our order nt onco, and It will 
have immediate attention. If you do not want nn Instrument yourself, will you please hand this offer 
to a friend who wishes to purchase. DIAIiCIIALi SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Street. New York. 



FEARL’sWHITE GLY¬ 
CERINE penetrate* the 
akin without liijory, eradi¬ 
cate* all Spot*, Impuritle* 
and Discoloration*, cither 
■ within or upon the Nkln, 
leaving lt*moolh, soft, pll- 
■uble. i or Sunburn, Prickly 
PHeut, Chapped, Rough or 
Chafed Skin, It la the beet 
, thing In the world. TRY 
Pearl’s w hlte Glycerine 
£*oup. tt cuke* by nmiltiOc. 
„ ,, , ^ Pearl’s Whit© Glycerine 

CfeProp’s Jersey City,N. J. bold by *UDruggl*Gw 


HOPE-IEAF 

Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 

PERFECTLY RESTORE THE IIEARFYO 

and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Alwnvs in position, but Invisible to others. 
All Conversation and even whispers heard dis¬ 
tinctly. We refer to those using theta. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Ad lress, 
H. P.K. PECS & CO., 8&3 Broadway, Now York. 



LADIES’, SOLID SOLD WATCHES 

Almost every young gentleman prides himself upon carrying a watch of some 
kind, n:id gentlemen cun, with perfect propriety, carry a silver watch, nn Imita¬ 
tion gold or a nickel watch, provldod it is a good time-keeper. Although ladles 
liavo the snmo prldo about carrying a watch, and take tho sauio plonsuro In doing 
fo that Gentlemen do, still tho great tngjorityof Ladles do not carry wr.tches. 
There are two reasons for their not doing so. First. It Is not considered quite tho 
proper thing for a Lady to carry anything bnta Gold Watch, and second, Gold 
Vetches lievo hcrctoi. ro been so high in price, that tho majority of young ladle* 
could not afford to own cue. Realizing tills condition of things, wo hnvo after 
much tlmo spent In Experimenting, and nt (treat expenSO perfected a 

Renutiful Lndles’Watch with Solid Cold Hunting Coses which 

wo arc mauled to sell at tho unheard of low price of Twelve Dollars* mak- 
hic itthe cheapest Cold Wntcliln the Worjdi and thus placing it 
within tho reach of almost every young fcidy In the land. And young Goutleraen 
who have desired to make their favorite sister, or sweetheart a present of a Watch, 
(and, by tho way, a nice Watch le ono of the prettiest and most dcslraklo presents 
.hat can be given,) and who have been prevented by the high prlco of watches 
from doing so, can now pnrchasofbr a present, f*n F levant Cold Watch- 
, .vltlwmt fooling Impoverished a whole year afterward b/io doing. Wo make tho 
cases of our New Ladies’Watch of SolidCold with beveled edges, nftertho 
newest patterns, and they sre Elegantly Engraved, and In very truth theyaro 
♦•Things of Perfect Beauty.’’ They have fine Nlckol Movement, and aro fully 
guaranteed for time. Every watch is put np In a beautiful velvet lined Rosewood 
Case. Wosend them to any part of the country by Registered mall, on receipt of 
SI 2.00. We Send a DOLBLE EXTRA FIXE GOLD PLATED OPERA or LONG IIIAII 
with the watch on receipt of $3.00 oddltlonaL Send money by Registered 
mail. Post Ofhco Tnoneyorder, or draft on New York. Address. 


mail. Post Ofhco money order, or draft on New York. Address. 

World Maunf’K Co., ltd Nassau 8t., New York« 
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THE PUBLISHERS 


Jr? Have spared no effort to present an Announcement of new 
^ features for 1382, that shall represent the best ability in en¬ 
tertaining literature. The names of a few of the writers and a 
selection from the topics arc given below. 


r lts Serial Stories. 

These are by writers of rare gifts and experience. Several of the Stories 
will illustrate topics that arc engaging public attention. 

A Serial Story. Illustrated.By W. D. Howells. 

A Live Story for Boys. Illustrated.By J. T. Trowbridge. 

An English Story, illustrated.By 'William Black. 

Witchcraft at Deacon Wiggins*.. . By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Four Nights Among Russian Nihilists. . . By a Writer in Russia. 

Tales of Old New England Taverns. . . By Rose Terry Cooke. 

Stories of Successful Business Men. .... By James Parton. 


Its Stories of Adventure. 

Incidents of Frontier Life and Adventure in the West; in Africa; 
in Australia; in Green laud; in China, Japan and Corea; in Russia; in New 
Zealand; on the Ocean. Fully illustrated. 

A Pioneer School Mistress in the Far West: Her experiences— 
amusing, often thrilling—related to her Eastern friends. By Adeline Hall* 
Lost in the Oran Chaco; or, Six Weeks In a South American 
Wilderness: A Six Weeks’ Flight among the Cannibals. Illustrated. 

Perils of a Linesman’s Lifo: Guardiug a Telegraph Wire in Sumatra. 

Illustrated. .... By Lient. Grinnell. 

On Recent Battle Fields. Illustrated. . By Archibald Forbes. 
A Story of South Africa. A Serial Story. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 


Very Valuable Articles. 

The Ministers of the English Government during the Revolution, By E. P. Whipple. 

The Beginning of Great Industries.By James Parton. 

Life Scenes, os a Clergyman fees them, . By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

Success and Failure in Life, .... By Canon F. W. Farrar. 
Other Recollections of Authors, . . . By the lute James T. Fields. 


Illustrated Travel. 

China.—Incidents and facts connected with ten years of official residence in 
China; In which personal adventures, incidents of social intercourse with the 
people; and detailed views of every-day life in China will bo given. 

By lion. Chester Holcombe, U. 8. Legation, Pekin. 

Russia.—Life in the out-of-the-way Nooks and Corners of Russia, given in a 
picturesque and striking scries of articles. The author has been Bent to 
Russia by the Companion especially for this purpose. 

By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 

Mexico.—A Naturalist’s Adventures on the Mountains of Mexico, by one who 
is travelling In that country for Scientific Societies. By Fred A. Ober. 


Tho Editorials, as heretofore, will be prepared by tho moat qualified pens, and all cur¬ 
rent topics will be treated clearly and fundamentlly. 

Tbo Children’s Column will be under tho same popular management as for the last 
fifteen years, and tho Prize Department will be more liberal than ever. 


Subscription Prid, 81.75, Specimen copies Bent free. 

Fleas* mention in t chat paper you read this advertisement. 

YOUTH’S COMPANION. Boston, Mass, 


SPECIAL OFFER. To any one who subscribes now, and sends us 
SI.75, we will send the Companion free to January 1st, 1882, and a full 
year’s subscription from that date. 
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£f£r Dp dLDB0 F01( 1882 !* UpApEgT A[lD BE0T! I 

0 1 ERSOfSMABAZINE 


HESE DIFFERENT PREMIUMS WU-L BE f 
YEN FOR DIFFERENT OLUBS (SEE 
OR ALL THREE WILL BE GIVEN FOR 
l LARGE OLUBS (SEE BELOwX 


: 


^SUPPLEMENT IN EVERT NUMBER! 



lllmfrmt&dl 


>PY, ONE 


ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 

(Postage Free,) . . . TWO DOLLARS! 


i<r ®lwJfa*. 


* year, (postage free,) 

• 

•3.50 

'^year v (postage free,) 

• 

4.50 

rear, (postage free,) 

• 

•6.00 

ear, (postage free,) 

• 

9.00 

/ear, (postage free,) 

• 

14,00 

(rear, (postage me,) 

, 

•8.00 

Vear, (postage free,) 

. 

10.50 

r, (postage free,) 

• 

17.00 

postage free,) 

• 

•19.00 

stage free,) 

. 

16.00 

ge free,) 

• 

21.00 


} 


ENGRAVING OR ALBUM FOR PREMIUM.—For cither 
of these clnbs, we will send, as Premium, either our now en¬ 
graving, (size, 20 x 15 inches,) “Hush, Don't Wake Them,” 
or the Photograph Album, postage free. 

AN EXTRA COPT OF THE MAGAZINE FOR PRE¬ 
MIUM.— Fof either of these three clnbs, we will send, as 
a Premium, an extra copy of tbe Magazine for the year 
1882, postage free. 

EXTRA COPY, AND ENGRAVING OR ALBUM.—For 
either of these three clubs, we will send, postage free, both 
an extra copy of the Magazine, for 1882, and either* 4 Hush, 
Don’t Wake Them^ or the Photograph Albutn. 

EXTRA COPY, AND BOTH ENGRAVING AND AL¬ 
BUM.—For either of these three clnbs, we will seud, post¬ 
age free, an extra copy of the Magazine for 1882, and both 
the Engraving and tho Photograph Album. 

T*ost*Ofltce Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia 
of these can be had, send Greenbacks or Notes of NatijMaal 
l the latter case* register joar letter* Address, post^Nd, 


J. “Hushl Don't Wake Them” 
II. Photograph Album, gilt. 

( III. Extra Copy c .» Magazine, 1882 . 


A S VPPJLEMENT will be ffivfn. 
in every number for 1882, ss»- 
taininy a Full-Hz* Paper Pattern, 
Polonaise, Cloak, Mantle, Waist, or some other article of a Fody-s or ehlld.*s Dress. Every 
pl.wiU thus be enabled, if a Subscriber to ■« Peterson,” to cut cut her o*en dresses, and her 
?en?s, without a mantua-maker. These Supplements alone, are declm cd, by me Newspapers, 
Jtoorth double the subscription price. 


'PETERSON'? MAGAZINE” is the best and cheapest of the lady’s books. It contains, every year, nearly 1200 pages; 14 
f(graving*; 14 colored patterns; 12 mammoth colored fashions; and abont flOO wood engravings. In short, it emmLutts * 
V fast money, fhaaf any other. But in 1882 it will be made even better, and will contain a brilliant succession of 


jbrtfefcrf jwtfetorf <rayu>A«*. The'yopriv female writer, of A .u u ri^ coatribaU to ^~^ 

Arst-rete merit, are continually being addod. All its tales, novelets. eK\ are original. For lMt, Six Copyright 
, w ill be given, and thW tbithout interfering with the number of shorter stories, v iz.: 


THE STORY OF A S7X>&M, 

By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN., , 

MISS ALDERLEYS LAWSUIT, 

By FRANK LEE B0KBDICT. i 

her Newport summed. 

By LUCY H. HOOPER, 


~E nr TANGLE,” 

^JJJra. ANN 8. 8TEPHEN8. 

HIRAM HAPGOOnS SURPRISE, 

By MARIETTA HOLLY. 

THE SONATO DEL DIAVOLO, 

By MRS. B. L. CUSHING. 

A MAGAZINE OF AR*T ^PetersonV* is, in one respect, unequalled. For it gives, not only Weed Ra- 
graving and those hk great quantity, and of on equalled beauty, but also, what no other Magazine does, & . 

COSTLY STtSL A1TD MSZZOTXlfT SHOBATUlbSI 

Its Publisher challenges a comparison between these Engravinga, which are works qf the highest art and the inferior 
r Eng.wrings, really lithographs, that appear elsewhere. “ PeterHQnV’ engravings are copies of the best pictures in the Paris 
S&loo, the Royal Academy of London, and tns Academies of Design and Fins Arts in New York and Philadelphia. 

MAMMOTH 60L0RGD FASHION PLATES 

AS A MAGAZINE OP ^ASHION, “Peterson” la conceded to surpam all others. It to the only 
4y> book that gives large double-sized colored fashion plates, printed from tied, and colored by hand, in the highest style 
1 art. Patterns of the newest bonnets, hats, cloaks, jackets, etc., etc., appear in each number. Also the greatest variety 
/Tot children* dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERY DAY DRESSES, in Cnllro, Delaine, Ac., Ac. You do not Eh*# 
how to dn» tw you see “ Peterson.” Everywhere it is conceded to be the most reliable guide in fashion. 

COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, Etc., MONTHLY, 

COLORED DESIGNS FOR SUPPERS. SOFA CUSHIONS. CHAIR SEATS, &c..— e»ch of which «t a retail Mam 
would cost Fifty Cents or more. “Peterson” is the ouly magazine that gives these patterns. RECEIPTS FOR COOKING, 
HE TOILETTE., SICK ROOM, Etc. NEAE AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in every number. Also, ARTICLES 6n 
WIDENING, HOUSE FURNISHING, yilOTHERS DEPARTMENT, in short, everything interesting to ladles. 
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